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FIFTY AFFIRMATIONS. 


) RELIGION. 


1, Religion is the effort of man to perfect 
himself. 

2. The root of religion is universal human 
nature. 

3. Historical religions are all one, in vir- 
tue of this one common root. 

4. Historical religions are all different, in 
virtue of their different historical origin and 
development. 

5. very historical religion has thus two 
distinct elements,—one universal or spiritual, 
and the other special or historical. 

6. The universalelement is the same in all 
historical religions ; the special element is pe- 
euliar in each of them. 

7. The universal and the special elements 
are equally essential to the existence of an 
historical religion. 

8. ‘The unity ofall religions must be sought 
in their universal element. 

9. The peculiar character of each religion 
must be sought in its special element. 


RELATION OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


10. The idea of a coming “kingdom of 
heaven” arose naturally in the Hebrew mind 
after the decay of the Davidic monarchy, and 
ripened under foreign oppression into a_pas- 
sionate longing and expectation. 

11. The “kingdom of heaven” was to be 
a world-wide empire on this earth, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to be established on the 
ruins of the great empires of antiquity by the 
miraculous intervention of Jehovah. 

12. The Messiah or Christ was to reign 
over the “kingdom of heaven” as the visible 
deputy of Jehovah, who was considered the 
true sovereign of the Hebrew nation. He 
was to be a Priest-King,—the supreme pontiff 
or high-priest of the Hebrew church, and ab- 
solute monarch of the Hebrew state. 

13. The “apocalyptic literature” of the Jews 
exhibits the gradual formation and growth of 
the idea of the Messianic “kingdom of heaven.” 

14, All the leading features of the gospel 
doctrine concerning the “kingdom of heayen,”’ 
the “end of the world,” the “great day of 
judgment,” the “coming of the Christ in the 
clouds of heaven,” the“resurrectior of the dead,” 
the condemnation of the wicked and the exalta- 
tion of the righteous, the ‘passing away of the 
heavens and earth,” and the appearance of 
a “new heaven and anew earth,” were definite- 
ly formed and firmly fixed in the Hebrew mind, 
in the century before Jesus was born. 

15. John the Baptist came preaching that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But he 
declared himself merely the forerunner of the 
Messiah. 

16. Jesus also came preaching that “the 
_ kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and announc- 
ed himself as the Messiah or Christ. 

17. Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect 
of the Messianic kingdom; but, although he 
expected his throne to be established by the 
miraculous intervention of God. and therefore 
refused toemploy human means in establishing 


it, he nevertheless expected to discharge the po- 


litical functions of his office as King and Judge, 
when the fulness of time should arrive. 

18. As apreacher of purely spiritual truth, 
Jesus probably stands at the head of all the 
great religious teachers of the past. 

19. As claimant of the Messianic crown, 
and founder of Christianity as a distinct his- 
torical religion, Jesus shared the spirit of an 
unenlightened age, and stands on the same 
level with Gautama or Mohammed. 

20. In the belief of his disciples, the death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus would not 
prevent the establishment of the “kingdom of 
heayen. His throne was conceived to be al- 
ready established in the heavens; and the early 
church impatiently awaited its establishment 
on earth at the“second coming of the Christ.” 

21. Christianity thus appears as simply the 
complete development of Judaism,—the high- 
est possible fulfilment of the Messianic dreams 
based on the Hebrew conception ofa “chosen 
people.” 

CHRISTIANITY. 

22. Christianity is the historical religion 
taught in the Christian Scriptures, and illus- 
trated in the history of the Christian church. 

23. It is a religion in virtue of its univers- 
al element; it is the Christian religion in vir- 
tue of its special element. 

24. The Christian Scriptures teach, from 
beginning to end, that “Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God,”’—that is, the Hebrew 
Messiah. ‘This, the Christian Confession, was 
declared both by Jesus and the apostles to be 
necessary to salvation or admission into the 
“kingdom of heaven.” 

25. The Christian church, from its origin 
to the present day, has everywhere planted it- 
self on faith in the Christian Confession, as 
its divinely appointed foundation,—the eter- 
nal “rock” against which the “gates of hell 
shall never prevail.” 

26. The Christian Confession gradually 
created on the one hand the theology, and on. 
the other hand the hierarchy, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘The process was not, as is 
claimed, a corruption, but a natural and logi- 
cal development. 

27. The Church of Rome embodies Christ- 
jianity in its most highly developed and per- 
fect form, as a religion of authority based on 
the Christian Confession. 

28. Protestantism is the gradual disinteg- 
ration of Christianity, whether regarded the- 
ologically or ecclesiastically, under the influ- 
ence of the free spirit of protest against au- 
thority. 

29. “Liberal Christianity,”—that is, dem- 
ocratic autocracy in religion,—is the highest 
development of the free spirit of protest 
against authority which is possible within the 
Christian church. It is, at the same time, the 
lowest possible development of faith in the 
Christ,—a return to the Christian Confession 
in its crudest and least developed form. 

30. Christianity is the religion of Christ- 
ians, and all Christians are believers in the 
Christ. 

31. The Christian name, whatever else it 
may include, necessarily includes faith in 
Jesus as the Christ of God. Any other use 
of the name is abuse of it. Under some in- 
terpretation or other, the Christian Confession 
is the boundary line of Christianity. 

FREE RELIGION. 


32. The Protestant Reformation was the 
birth of Free Religion,—the beginning of the 


| religious. protest against authority within the 


confines of the Christian Church. 


33. The history of Protestantism is the 
history of the growth of Free Religion at the 
expense of the Christian Religion. As love 
of freedom increases, reverence for authority 
decreases. 

34. The completion of the religious pro- 
test against authority must be the extinction 
of faith in the Christian Confession. 

35. Free Religion is emancipation from the 
outward law, and voluntary obedience to the 
inward law. 

36. The great faith or moving power of Free 
Religion is faith in man asa progressive being. 

37. The great ideal end of Free Religion 
is the perfection or complete development of 
man,—the race serving the individual, the in- 
dividual serving the race. 

38. The great practical means of Free Re- 
ligion is the integral,continuous and universal 
education of man. 

39. The great law of Free Religion is the 
still, small voice of the private soul. 

40. The great peace of Free Religeon is 
spiritual oneness with the infinite One. 

41. Free Religion is the natural outcome 


| of every historical religion,—the final unity, 


therefore, towards which all historical religions 
slowly tend. 

RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO FREE RELIGION 
' 42. Christianity is identical with Free Re- 
ligion so far asits universal element is con- 
cerned,—antagonistic to it so far as its special 
element is concerned. 

43. The corner-stone of Christianity is 
faith in the Christ. The corner-stone of Free 
Religion is faith in Human Nature. 

44, The great institution of Christianity 
is the Christian Church, the wiil of the Christ 
being its supreme law. The great institution 
of Free Religion is the coming Republic of 
the World, the universal conscience and rea- 
son of mankind being its supreme organic law 
or constitution. 

45. The fellowship of Christianity is limited 
by the Christian Confession; its brotherhood 
includes all subjects of the Christ andexcludes 
all others. The fellowship of Free Religion 
ig universal and free; it proclaims the great 
brotherhood of man without limit or bound. 

46. The practical work of Christianity is 
to Christianize the world,—to convert all 
souls to the Christ, and ensure their salvation 
from the wrath of God. The practical work 
of Free Religion is to humanize the world,— 
to make the individual nobler here and now, 
and to convert the human race into avast Co- 
operative Union devoted to universal ends. — 

47, Thespiritual ideal of Christianity is 
the suppression of self and perfect imitation 
of Jesusthe Christ. The spiritual ideal of 
Free Religion is the free development of self, 
and the harmonious education of all its pow- 
ers to the highest possible degree. 

48. The essential spirit of Christianity is 
that of self-humiliation at the feet of Jesus, 
and passionate devotion to his person. The 
essential spirit of Free Religion is that of self- 
respect and free self-devotion to great ideas. 
Christianity is prostrate on its face; Free Re- 
ligion is erect on its feet. htt 

49. The noblest fruit of Christianity is a 
self-sacrificing love of man for Jesus’ sake,— 
T'he noblest fruit of Free Religion is a_seltf- 
sacrificing love of man for man’s own sake. 

50. Christianity is the faith of the soul’s 
childhood; Free Religion isthe faith of the 
soul’s manhood. In the gradual growth of 
mankind out of Christianity into Free Re- 
ligion, lies the only hope of the spiritual per- 
fection of the individual and the spiritual. 
unity of the race. ‘ 
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THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
FREE RELIGION. 


[A lecture delivered Feb. 14, 1869, at Horticultural Hall,Boston, 
by F. &. Aggor, in the course of Sunday Afternoon Meet- 
ings.J 
To say that the age we live in is pre-eminently an 

era of revolution, is to uttera stale and profitless 

jruism. The fact mirrors itself on every open eye, 
and voices itself to every unstopped ear. Not mere- 
ly in the forms of government, the adjustments of so- 
ciety, and other external matters, constant changes 
occur which are perceptible by all; but the more ob- 
serving also detect indications of some profound and 
hidden movement in the depths of the human spirit. 
The world’s heart is ill at ease. Miseries and oppres- 
sions and crimes are, it is true, like the poor, ever with 
us; but cancel these, and the world’s unrest will still 
remain. Its secret inquietude betrays itself even in 
the tone of the popular poems and novels of the day; 
and although the Church, abundantly assiduous with 
prescription and pill, promises to cure the distemper, 
she encounters a most alarming symptom in the pa- 
tient’s distrust of the physician. In fact, the patient 
refuses to be a patient; and what the Church accounts 
disease turns out to be a new-born hunger for truth 
and life,—a most excellent sign of spiritual health. 

The world needs, not to be doctored, but to be fed; 

and whoso brings substantial food fairly cooked finds 

a hearty welcome, 

The old faiths, like cotyledons well stored with 
starch, are perishing as the spring advances, yet only 
to yield their contents as nourishment for a better 
faith. Although thereare no “new truths’ except 
as the discovery, or riper development in human 
thought and life, of truths old as God, yet in this 
sense new truths are creating to-day a new faith in 
the world before which the elder faiths lose their pow- 
er— The grounds of human hope, the motives of hu- 
man action, the objects of human aspiration, are 
slowly changing ; and because change in these respects 
involves corresponding change in all the relations 
of public and private life, the great visible movements 
of the age are but indices of the greater invisible move- 
ments in the spiritual consciousness of mankind. Be- 
cause all questions of immediate interest in the amel- 
joration of society depend ultimately on deeper ques- 
tions in the soul, there can be no theme of profound- 
er practical importance than that to which I now in- 
vite your attention,—the “Genius of Christianity and 
Free Religion.” In the conflict between these two 
faiths, and in thelaw of spiritual development by 
which the one must increase and the other decrease, 
lies, as I believe, the secret of the religious restlessness 
of the times. With the seriousness befitting so great 
a subject, and yet with no shrinking from the plain- 
ness of speech which equally befits it, I wish to ex- 
press convictions, neither hastily formed nor weakly 
held, for which I ask from you only a calm and can- 
did hearing. Whether right or wrong, they must af- 
fect profoundly the well-being of every one who 
makes them the basis of intelligent and fearless action. 
Let them, then, be intelligently and fearlessly judged. 


THE UNITY IN DIVERSITY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


A gavage coming of the sea-shore at several dist- 
ant points, might perhaps imagine that he had come 
to several disconnected seas, not knowing that the 
sea is one. So he who beholds without reflection the 
great religions of the world might conceive these to be 
separate and distinct, not knowing that religion is one. 
It must have been from some such conception as this 
that men used to class Christianity by itselfas wholly 
true, and all other religions in a group by themselves 
as wholly false. But this distinction cannot stand. 
The question of the trath or falsity of different re- 
ligions is parely a question of degree. They are all 
expressions of the universal aspiration of humanity, 
and are so far all based on eternal truth. But each 
of them has its own special historic form, determined 
by the personality of its founder, by the spirit of the 
age in which it arose, and by the character of the 
historic forces by which it was developed ; and so far 
it must share the error which clings to all things hn- 
man. The worst religion has its truth,—the best has 
its error. Thusall religions are one, in virtue of their 
common origin in the aspiring and worshipping spirit 
of man; while they are many, in virtue of the his- 
toric form peculiar to each. The universal element 
in each belongs, not to it, but to universal human na- 
ture; while its special element, its historic form, is 
its own. 

Whoever, therefore, would find the oneness of all 
religions must seek it inthe universal spiritual con- 
sciousness of the race; while he who would learn the 
characteristics of any particular religion, must seek 
this in its history and origin. The object of the first 
seeker is generic unity,—the object of the second is 
specific difference, Their methods, consequently, 
must correspond with their objects, and be the con- 
verse of each other. The one must neglect peculiar- 
ities, and attend to resemblances ; the other must neg- 
lect resemblances, and attend to peculiarities. To 
claim as peculiar to one religion what is common to 
all religions,—-a claim often made in behalf of Chris- 
tianity,—is unreasonable; but it is equally unreason- 
able to ignore its actual peculiarities, No estimate of 
a great historical religion can'be just, unless formed 
by the impartial, scientific application of the histori- 
cal method. 

CHRISTIANITY TO BE STUDIED HISTORICALLY, 


In attempting, therefore, to determine what Chris- 
tianity actually is, as a great fact in human history, I 
shall not endeavor to frame a transcendental or mysti- 
cal formula, and thus, spider-like, evolve a definition 
of it out of my own consciousness. On the contrary, 
believing Christianity to be the loftiest of all histggi- 


cal religions, I believe that, like all other historical re- 
ligions, it can only be understood by the study of its 
sacred books, its traditions, its institutions, its origin, 
its history. What were the ideas, purposes, and char- 
acter of Jesus, and what was the nature of the faith 
which took its name from him and became Christian- 
ity as we see it in the worldto-day, must be learned 
historically or not atall. Abstract speculation can 
throw no light on these questions of fact. History 
is the key to the problem of Christianity. 


CHRISTIANITY HISTORICALLY DEFINED. 


Viewed, then, as one of the world’s great historical 
faiths, Christianity is religion as taught in the New 
Testament, illustrated in the history of the Christian 
Church, and based on faith in Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Christ of God. 

If we attempt to make Christianity independent of 
its founder and of the only records we possess of his 
life and teachings (an attempt sometimes made by 
modern radical thinkers), we simply abandon the his- 
torical ground altogether, identify Christianity with 
Religion, and annihilate the specific difference between 
Christianity and all other historical faiths. It there- 
by becomes impossible to distinguish it from them on 
the same level ; we resolve it into “natural religion,” 
and must treat all other religions as merely various 
modifications of it. I need not say how arbitrary and 
irrational this seems to me. If Christianity is itself 
“natural religion,’—only love to Godand love to 
man,—how can we escape calling Brahmanism and 
Buddhism and Confucianism and the rest different 
forms of Christianity? Would there be nothing ab- 
surd in that? If on the other hand we say that re- 
ligion is always natural, and that Christianity, Brahm- 
anism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Ma- 
hometanism, and so forth, are all diverse historical 
forms of this one natural religion, I think we take the 
only sensible ground. We then put all historical faiths 
on the same level, and can distinguish them one from 
another by their different historical characters. But 
to do this is at once to sweep away all the fine-spun 
metaphysical, transcendental, and purely ethical def- 
initions of Christianity, in order to make room for its 
only historical definition, namely, religion as taught 
in the New Testament, illustrated in the history of 
the Christian Church, and based on faith in Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Christ of God, 


THE UNIVERSAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 


The ethical and spiritual teachings of the New Tes- 
tament are not peculiar to it; as is well known, they 
can all be paralleled in other ancient writings, These, 
therefore, will not help us to comprehend that which 
is peculiar to Christianity and makes it a distinct his- 
torical religion ; they belong to the universal religion 
of man, appearin the sacred books of all religions, 
and are the private property ot none. In accordance 
with the true historical method, therefore, I shall pass 
by these universal truths, which find perhaps their 
best expression in the New Testament, in order to 
concentrate our attention on the fundamental charac- 
teristic of Christianity, namely, its faith in the Christ. 
It is this which separates it from all other religions, 
constitutes its prime peculiarity, and serves as founda- 
tion to the other leading doctrines of Christian theo- 
logy. Purity, benevolence, mercy, forgiveness, hu- 
mility, self-sacrifice, love, and so forth, are nowhere 
more beautifully taught than in the discourses, con- 
versations, and parables of Jesus; but these make the 
universal, not the special, element in the New Testa- 
ment.—these make its religion, not its Christianity,— 
and it is now its. Christianity that we seek to compre- 
hend. 


THE SPECIAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 


So far as our present object is concerned, we need 
not be embarrassed by the doubts resting over the au- 
thorship, the dates, and the historic credibility of the 
various books of the New Testament. No critical 
scholar of the present day regards the gospels as 
wholly mythical. Yet, unless they are wholly myth- 
ical, it is impossible to doubt that Jesus did actually 
claim to be the Christ or Messiah, that is, the founder 
and sovereign of the “kingdom of heaven.” §8o_ all- 
pervading is this claim, that to eliminate it from the 
gospels is toreduce them at once to unadulterated 
myth. If misunderstood on this point, there is no 
reason to suppose that Jesus has been understood on 
any point; if his reported sayings on this subject are 
ungenuine, there is no reason to suppose any of his 
sayings to be genuine. In the words of James Mar- 
tineau [National Review, April, 1863] :—‘‘ Whoever 
can read the New Testament with a fresh eye, must 
be struck with the prominence everywhere of the 
Messianic idea. It seems to be the ideal frame-work 
of the whole—of history, parable, dialogue; of Paul- 
ine reasoning; of Apocalytpic visions. ‘Art thow he 
that should come?’ This question gives the ideal stand- 
ard by which, on all hands,—on the part of disciples, 
relations, enemies, of Saul the persecutor and Paul the 
apostle,—the person and pretentions of Christ are 
tried. His birth, his acts, his sufferings, are so dis- 
posed as to ‘fulfil what was spoken’ by the prophets: 
so that the whole programme of his life would seem 
to have pre-existed in the national imagination.” 


THE MESSIANIC IDEA THE SOUL OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 


That these words of Martineau are true, I am pro- 
foundly convinced. The Messianic faithisthe soul of 
the entire New Testament, giving unity to the gos- 
pels, epistles, and apocalypse, and making Christian- 
ity a vital organism. In vain shall we seek to com- 
prehend the spiritual power of Christianity, and de- 
termine its agency in the evolution of modern civiliza- 
tion, until we have first comprehended the Messianic 


idea, and discovered the sources, the channels, and 
the limitations of its power. In vainshall we seek to 
solve the mystery of that spiritual Nile which has 
fertilized the centuries, until we discover its Lake Ny- 
anza in the Messianic hope of Judaism and its widen- 
ing Delta in the advent of Free Religion. History, 
not theology, must reveal the true origin of Chris- 
tianity ; and when we are prepared to accept her 
calm instructions, we shall learn that the greatest of 
the world’s historical religions is no bastard with the 
bar-sinister of miracle athwart its scutcheon, but the 
lawful offspring of Jewish faith and Greek thought. 
In the New Testament, if we will but read aright, is 
ample proof of its pedigree. In the first three gos- 
pels we find the Jewish Messiahship assumed by 
Jesus ; in the fourth gospel, we find it interpreted by 
the Logos doctrine, and thus rationalized by Greek 
philosophy; in the book of Acts and in the Epistles 
we find it stripped by Peter and Paul of its local and 
national limitations, and thus fitted to become the 
basis of a world-wide church. The organizing genius 
of Rome supplied the element necessary to convert 
the idea into an institution; and the triumph of 
Christianity was assured. 


THE MESSIANIO IDEA THE GREAT TAP-ROOT OF 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Here, then, in the New Testament itself, the Mes- 
sianic idea appears as the great tap-root of Christian- 
ity; and we see, already tulfilled, all the intrinsic 
spiritual conditions of its subsequent growth. Given 
the corresponding extrinsic historical conditions, what 
need of a miracle to account for its wonderful devel- 
opment? It would have been a miracle indeed, if, in 
the actual state of the Roman Empire at that time, 
Christianity had failed to become the State Religion. 
Into what a melancholy and senile decrepitude had 
fallen its pagan competitors! The decaying mytho- 
logies of Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, were the spir- 
itual compost whence the vigorous young plant de- 
rived its sap. Universal putrefaction is a powerful 
fertilizer. ‘lo the rapid spread of every religion, how- 
ever rapid (and Christianity is in this respect no more 
remarkable than Buddhism or Mahometanism), the 
same explanation applies,—adaptation to the spirit 
and circumstances of the times. It is customary 
among Unitarians to extol the purity of ‘primitive 
Christianity,” and to bewail what they call its theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical “corruption” during the 
first three centuries. This is to praise the blossom at 
the expense of the fruit,—to indulge in that idealiza- 
tion of childhood which is practical depreciation of 
manhood. The triumph of Athanasius over Arius, 
and of Augustine over Pelagius, was not accidental. 
On the contrary, the gradual formation of the Ath- 
anasian and Augustinian theology was the strictly 
logical and natural development of the claim made 
by Jesus of being the Savior of the world; while 
the gradual erection of the Romish hierarchy was 
the equally logical and natural result of the attempt 
to found a universal church upon this claim. How 
could a man be the Savior of the world? Only by 
being also God. The Romish Church with its theol- . 
ogy of salvation through the God-Man, so far from 
being a “corruption of primitive Christianity,’ was 
its necessary historical evolution; the Messianic idea, 
freed from its merely Hebrew appiication, enfolded 
medieval Catholicism as the acorn enfolds the oak. 
As the Jewish theocracy was at last obliged to en- 
throne an earthly king as arepresentative of Jehovah, 
so the Christian Church was obliged at last to en- 
throne the Pope as representative of the Christ. It 
betrays, theretore, a lack of the philosophical, the 
scientific, the historical spirit, to call that a corruption 
which was in truth a development. 


ROMANISM THE TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 


As the history of philosophical systems is the tru- 
est exponent of their logical tendencies, so the history 
of religions is the truest interpreter of their genius 
and innernost spirit. The Romish Church, wheth- 
er in its hierarchy, its institutions, its architecture, its 
painting, its music, its literature, its theology, its spir- 
itual power, its types of spiritual character, or its 
missionary zeal, is the ripened fruit of the Messianic 
germ, the supreme culmination of Christianity. 
Christian poetry and art, noless than Christian char- 
acter and faith, have reached their zenith in the Cath- 
olic Church. The cathedrals, the Madonnas, the an- 
thems, Dante’s Divine Comedy (the great poem of 
Christianity, s2tting it to eternal music), were born in 
the souls of Catholics. The Protestant Reformation 
was simply the first stage in the decay of Christianity. 
In Wickliffe and Huss, in Luther and Calvin and 
their compeers, the modern spirit came to self-con- 
sciousness. ‘These men were, although unwittingly, 
the first apostles of Free Religion. Socinus. Priestly, 
Channing, Parker, and the other reformers of the 
Reformation, carried the work of disintegration still 
farther, and gave voice to the deepening demand of 
humanity for spiritual freedom. “Liberal Christian- 
ity,” which means Christianity as liberal as it can be, 
has reduced the Messianic idea to its minimum di- 
mensions and its minimum power; the next step is. 
outside of Christianity altogether. Gradual in its 
growth and gradual in its decay,—coming to its prime 
in the Romish, and lying at Death’s door in the 
Unitarian Church,—Christianity has realized the 
highest possibilities of the Messianic faith, has ac- 
complished the utmost which that faithcan accom- 
plish for man, and is now destined to wane before a 
faith higher and purer still. Its history, from begin- 
ning to end, is the history of men’s faith in the Christ; 
its first and last word is, by the law of its being,— 
“Come to Jesus!” In proportion as the name of 
Jesus grows infrequent on its lips,—in proportion as 
his person fails to attract its supreme homage and 
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worship,—in that proportion it ceases to be Christi- 
anity, and becomes merged in that universal religion 
whose only history is the history of soul. Let me 
repeat, with emphasis, that while Christianity is the 
perishing form, religion is the eternal substance,— 
that the universal truths, the inspiring hopes, the ten- 
der consolations, the quickening impulses, the divine- 
ly beautiful spirit, which have made and still make 
the name of Christianity so dear to the undistinguish- 
ing many, belong to the eternal substance and not to 
the perishing form. Religion must endure; but as 
Christianity came into history, so it must go out from 

“history. Its inspiration and life have come in and 
through its faith in the Christ, the one Lord and Mas- 
ter and Savior of the world; and its Church, or visi- 
ble embodiment in a social and spiritual fellowship, 
has planted itself from the beginning on this faith as 
eternal rock and corner-stone. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HEDGE. 


There is no clearer recognition of the fundamental 
character of the Christian Confession than in the fol- 
lowing words of Dr. Hedge, a Unitarian clergyman 
who perceives how much is involved in the apparent 
truism that Christianity has a history :— 


“Tam far from maintaining that Christianity must 
stand or fall with the belief in miracles; but I do 
maintain that Christian Churches, as organized bodies 
of believers, must stand or fall with the Christian 
Confession,—that is, the Confession of Christ as di- 
vinely human Master and Head. . . Things exist 
in this world by distinction one from another. En- 
large as you will the idea and scope of a church, 
there must be somewhere, whether stated or not in 
any formal symbol, aline which defines it, and sepa- 
rates those who are in it from those who are without. 
The scope of the Liberal Church is large ; but every- 
thing and everybody cannot be embraced in it. The 
Christian Confession isits boundary line,within which 
alone it can do the work which Providence has given 
it to do. . . Thedistinction involved in the Chris- 
tian Confession is organic and vital; its abolition 
would be the dissolution of the ecclesiastical world 
and the end of Christendom.”—[Reasonin Religion, 
pp. 218-219. ] 


THE CHRISTIAN CONFESSION FUNDAMENTAL. 


This statement of Dr. Hedge is the verdict of his- 
tory itself. Onthe Christian Confession, Jesus him- 
self founded his Church ; on the Christian Confession 
Peter, John, Paul, and the rest, built up its walls; on 
the Christian Confession, Augustine, Athanasius, and 
their fellow-workers, roofed and completed the great 
historicedifice. From the vast ecclesiastical hierarchy 
of Rome to the puny ‘“ National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches,” all the sects 
and sub-sects of Christendom, with one consenting 
voice, confess that Jesus is the Christ, the Savior of 
the world, the spiritual King of mankind by the grace 
of God. In all the endless controversies respecting 
doctrines, forms, or polities, all parties have accepted 
the Christian Confession as the universal creed of 
Christians. Whatever differences of opinion exist or 
have existed concerning the nature, the official func- 
tion, or the spiritual mission of the Christ, the Chris- 
tian Confession has remained the corner-stone of the 
Christian Church; and a Christian will no more 
challenge the Christian Confession that “ Jesus is the 
Christ,” than a Mahometan will challenge the Ma- 
hometan Confession that “there is but one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet.” 


THE TESTIMONY OF JESUS. 


Itis in the first gospel, not the fourth, that Jesus 
says to Peter, on his confessing him to be “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,”—“ Blessed art thou, Si- 
mon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood have not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven. And 
I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock [i. e. your faith in me as the Christ] I will 
build my church ; and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.’ It is in the first gospel, not the 
fourth, that Jesus replies to the high priest, adjuring 
him to declare whether he is the Christ,—“ I am. 
Moreover I say to you, Henceforth ye will see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of Power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven” [Noyes’ transla- 
tion]. It is in the first gospel, not in the fourth, that 
Jesus explicitly makes the Christian Confession the 
necessary condition of salvation :—‘‘ Whosoever, 
therefore, shall confess me before men, him will I also 
contess before my Father who is in heaven; but 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father who is in heaven.” It would 
be easy to cite scores of passages to the same effect ; 
but these are amply sufficient. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTLES. 


In the same spirit, Peter declares, “in the book of 
Acts, that “there is no other name given under heaven 
whereby men can be saved.” In the same spirit, 
Paul declares to the Galatians,—‘‘ There be some that 
trouble you and would pervert the gospel of Christ. 
But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed ;” and to the 
_Romans,— If thou shalt confess with the mouth that 
Jesus is Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God 
has raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved; 
for with the heart man believeth so as to obtain 
righteousness, and with the mouth confesseth so as to 
obtain salvation.” Inthesame spirit John exclaims 
in his first epistle,—‘“‘ Who is a Jiar, but he that deni- 
eth that Jesus is the Christ? Whosoever denieth the 
Son, the same has not the Father.’ And so on. 
Sayings such as these meet theeyeon almost every 
page of the New Testament; and so far from being 


accidental or non-essential, they utter the heart-faith, 
the inmost spirit of Christianity, asa distinct religion. 


THE GREAT AIM OF JESUS. 


The one grand aim of Jesus was to establish the 
“kingdom of heaven ;”” and this, however universal- 
ized and spiritualized, wasin essence the ancient ideal 
theocracy, in which the Christ was to be the God-ap- 
pointed king. From the day when, on the very eve 
of death, Jesus boldly affirmed before Pilate and the 
high priest his title to the Messiauic throne, the high- 
est and deepest prayer of his diciples has been that 
his throne may be established forever in the hearts of 
all mankind. Wasit an accident that the new faith 
took its name, not from the individual Jesus, but from 
his royal office? Christianity was the faith of the 
Christians, and the Christians were those who be- 
lieved in the Christ. Hence the condition of Chris- 
tian fellowship has always been fealty to Jesus as 
common Lordand Master; and in this, the organic 
bond of union in all branches of the Christian 
Church, the innermost life of Christianity has, by the 
very law of its being, only expressed itself outwardly 
in social form. In short, the history of Christianity 
is simply the history of the Messianic faith, deepened 
and widened, developed and spiritualized, in the high- 
est possible degree,—the history of the varying for- 
tunes which have befallen the attempt of Jesus to 
found a universal spiritual empire in the hearts of 
men ; and he will seek in vain to fathom the depths 
of Christianity who looks elsewhere than to this Mes- 
sianic faith for the secret of its peculiar religious 
power. 

THE NATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Furthermore, unless liberal thinkers cease to phil- 
osophize loosely about Christianity and learn to do 
complete justice to its Messianic or special element, a 
problem of great importance will remain permanently 
insoluble. It is only by tracing the course of the 
Messianic idea back to its fountain-head in the living 
faith of Judaism, that it becomes possible to discover 
the natural origin of Christianity. Ifthe sources of 
Christianity reach no further back than to the indi- 
vidual soul of Jesus,—if so mighty a power in the 
world’s history was born of one man’s single life, and 
owed nothing to earlier ancestors,—if no deep unity 
can be discovered between Jesus and the spirit of his 
age, in virtue.of which he became the natural repre- 
sentative of humanity in hisday and generation and 
brought toa living focus the religious forces of his 
times,—then is Christianity indeed a miracle, and 
Jesus may well have been God. The naturalistic in- 
terpretation of Christianity fails utterly, unless it can 
reyeal an adequate cause for its tremendous influence 
on the course of history. Once admit that a Jewish 
peasant lifted the whole world up to a higher. spirit- 
ual level, not by embodyingin himself the best re- 
ligious life of his era, but by the sheer strength of his 
own individuali y,—and I, for one, must perforce ad- 
mit him to have been Omnipotence in disguise. The 
incarnation of God would be a less miracle than the 
upheaval of the planet bya human arm. But if 
Jesus was aman,and acted under natural human 
conditions, then his power must have been the power 
of humanity ; behind him, beneath him, within him, 
must have been the spirit of his age, concentrating in 
his word the vitality of his race. Somewhere must 
he have found a foothold in the profoundest faith of 
his own nation, or he could not have moved the uni- 
versal consciousness of man. The secret of success, 
with every great soul,lies in sympathy with his times, 
without which his most magnificent utterance per- 
ishes on the air. Given, therefore, the humanity of 
Jesus, itis imperatively necessary to discover the 
faith which he and his countrymen must have held 
in common. Where shall we search for this except 


in that Messianic idea which is the core and heart of | 


his. religion ? 
THE KEY TO THE PROBLEM. 


Here we find established a vital relation between 
Jesus and the Hebrew people. The moment we ac- 
cept the clew here offered, the labyrinth ceases to be- 
wilder,—our path is clear. It would be at the same 
time tedious and pedantic, were I to rehearse in de- 
tail the evidence which has convinced my own mind 
that Christianity is onlya developed Judaism. From 
the time of the Babylonish Captivity, the narrow 
theocracy of earlier ages began to develop in Hebrew 
thought into the dazzling dream of a universal “king- 
dom of heaven,”. designed tosucceed the great em- 
pires of antiquity and to embrace in its dominions all 
the nationsof the globe. The so-called Jewish Apoc- 
alyptic literature, which sprang up as a_transforma- 
tion of the primitive prophetism, and of which the 
most important writings are the book of Daniel, the 
Sibylline oracles, the book of Enoch, and the fourth 
book of Esdras, enables us to distinguish successive 
stages in the formation of the Messianic faith. At 
first an aristocracy of the saints rather than the mon- 
archy of the Messiah, the conceptionof the © king- 
dom of heaven” incorporated into itself more and 
more of the personal element, until this at last came 
to predominate. Long before the birth, of Jesus, the 
chief features of the Messianic idea as contained in 
the New Testament were strongly marked, both with 
regard to the“ end of the world” and the “coming 
of the Son of Man.” The same place, Jerusalem ; 
the same time, the immediate future ; the same symp§ 
tomatic signs, wars and rumors of wars, and the 
gathering of Gentile armies against Jerusalem; the 
same coming of the Messiah with his angels on the 
clouds of heaven; the same solemn Judgment, with 
the Son. of Man on the throne of his glory and all 
nations before his tribunal; the same sentences to the 
wicked and the righteous; the same resurrection of 
the dead from Hades;,the same passing away of the 
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old earth and appearance of the ne w ;-—all these, and 
more, were definite Messianic beliefs in the century 
before Jesus. Nor this alone. The “kingdom of 
heaven,” as conceived in the later of these Apocalyp- 
tic writings, was highly spiritual in its character, 
bringing at once happiness and holiness to all man- 
kind. ‘The “kingdom of-heayen”’ was to ultimate in 
a universal brotherhood of man, an era of universal 
peace and righteousness, introduced through univer- 
sal submission to the Hebrew Messiah or Christ. 
Every generous aspiration for spiritual perfection and 
the welfare of humanity thus found its satisfaction in 
the vision of Messianic redemption to the chosen peo- 
ple of God. 
THE EDUCATION OF JESUS. 

Into this circle of ideas and national aspirations 
Jesus was born; and were they not also his own? 
They were the very atmosphere he breathed; they 
filled hissoul from the earliest days of childhood. 
The gospels represent him as not wholly illiterate, 
being able at least toread. He undoubtedly was ig- 
norant of Greek, which even at Jerusalem was but 
little known and regarded as dangerous in its ten- 
dencies ; and there is no trace in the gospel narratives 
of the influence of the Hellenic culture upon his 
mind. The stutly of the Mosaic Law was alone con- 
sidered reputable and safe by devout Jews. The Rab- 
bi Hillel, however, who fifty years before Jesus antic- 
ipated his Golden Rule and others of his finest say- 
ings, in all probability exerted a deep influence upon 
his development. It is evident from the evangelists 
that Jesus had earnestly pondered the Old Testa- 
ment, especially Isaiab and the book of Daniel,— 
perhaps the book of Enoch also, and other Apocalyp- 
tic writings. ‘‘The advent of the Messiah,” says 
Renan, “ with his glories and his terrors, the nations 
dashing one against ancther, the cataclysm of heaven 
and earth, were the familiar food of his imagination ; 
and as these revolutions were thought to be at hand, 
so that a multitude of people were seeking to com- 
pute their times, the supernatural order of things 
into which such visions transport us appeared to him 
from the first perfectly natural.’’ The conception of 
universal and invariable laws of nature which had 
been developed to a considerable degree in the Greek 
mind by the philosophy of Epicurus, and which, 
nearly a century before the birth of Jesus, had been 
admirably stated by Lucretius in his great poem on 
‘The Nature of Things,” was utterly foreign to the 
thought of Jesus and his countrymen, who believed 
in the habitual agency of demons and evil spirits, and 
had unwavering faith in miracles. The great idea of 
Jesus, the immediate advent of the “ kingdom of 
heaven,” was also the dominant idea of his times; 
but, various attempts to realize it by political means 
having ended in utter failure, especially that of Judas 
the Gaulonite or Galilean, he early perceived the 
folly of military Messianism, and relied implicitly on 
the establishment of his Messianic throne by the mir- 
aculous display of the divine power. Thus was Jesus 
educated by his age. 


HIS ASSUMPTION OF THE MESSIAHSHIP. 


Repelled though he was by the vulgar conception 
of the Christ asa mere warlike prince, the idea of 
spiritual supremacy through the religious reformation 
of his people struck a responsive chord in his soul. 
His deep nature was thrilled and kindled by his 
country’s hope, and with intense earnestnessmust he 
have asked himself,—‘ Can I fulfil it? Am I the 
Called, the Anointed of God?” The consciousness 
of his wonderful religious genius, fertilized and de- 
veloped by the spirit of his age, fanned the wish into 
a prayer, and the prayerintoa conviction, and the 
conviction into an enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm 
into a calm and omnipotent faith, that he was indeed 
the Messiah,—singled out from all eternity by the 
will of God, foretold by prophets and kings, and 
awaited for weary centuries by humanity in tears. 
Impossible as it is for the cool intellect of the West to 
comprehend the mystic fervor, the religious intensity, 
of the Semitic race, it is yet evident that Jesus ac- 
quired faith in his Messianic destiny by an inward ex- 
perience analogous to that which convinced the pro- 
phets of their divine missions. Fathom it or analyze 
it we cannot; but we can yet perceive that the phe- 
nomenon of Hebrew prophetism, with its sublime 
identification of impassioned thought with the direct 
mandate of God, repeats itself in the bistory of the 
young Galilean carpenter. It isa faci to be studied, 
—not to be denied. 

Let no one meet me here with the bigot’s worn-out 
dilemma,—‘ If Jesus was not in reality the Messiah 
he claimed to be, he was either a madman or an im- 
postor!” Was John Brown a madman or an impos- 
tor, when he aspired to be the redeemer of an en- 
slayed race? The moral sublimity of such an aim is 
not to be measured by the six-inch rule of vulgar 
souls, but by the astronomic spaces of the heavens 
above. There is a madness that is more than sanity, 
—a veritable inspiration to dare the impossible, and 
by bloody failure to achieve a somewhat greater than 
“success.” The hero is always a fool in the eyes of 
him who counts the cost. If it be madness to obey 
the enthusiasm ofideas without stopping to count the 
cost, God grant us all the wisdom to gomad! Such 
madness is the glory of humanity. The insane man 
ishe whose thought fatally contradicts his surround- 
ings; but he who comprehends the profoundest, 
though itmay be the unconscious, movement of his 
age, and carries its underlying ideas into fuller and 
higher development—this man, I say, is the sanest of 
the sane. To hiscontemporaries, the idealist is al- 
ways crazy; to posterity, he appears as the only prac- 
tical man of his times,—the guide of his generation 
in the pathway of progress. In the soul of Jesus, the 
great aspiration of the Hebrew race became purified 
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from its alloys, and stamped forever with the impress 
of his superior spirit, But, being essentially Hebrew 
still, it is incapable of expansion into the aspiration 
of universal humanity ; andJesus, though endowed 
with that sanity of genius which is madness in the 
eyes of mediocrity, is no longerin the van. 

To him, however, who, in face of sincerity like 
that of Jesus, ventures to whisper the word «tmpos- 
ture, I will not do insult tomy own reverence for 
human greatness by addressing any defence of Jesus 
from such a charge. It should blister the mouth that 
makes it. Enough for me that in the privacy of his 
own self-communings, Jesus believed he heard the 
summons to a work of unparalleled sublimity—that 
he valued not his blood in comparison with obedience, 
—that he claimed the Messianic diadem with death 
for its Koh-i-noor. Surely, the suspicion of duplici- 
ty as the root ofsuch vast historic influence betrays 
in the suspectera disgraceful faith in knavery. 


HIS CONCEPTION OF THE MESSIAHSHIP. 


The transcendent greatness of Jesus appeared in 
this, that the popular hope of a Priest-King ruling by 
the sword transformed itself in his musing soul into 
the sublime idea of a spiritual Christ ruling by love, 
—that he sought to establish the “ kingdom of heay- 
ep,” not over the bodies, but deep in the hearts, of 
men. So pure and piercing was his spiritual insight, 
that, once possessed with the Messianic idea, he en- 
tered into the best that was in it, and forgot the rest, 
seized on theelder and diviner meaning ofthe pro- 
phets, and cast away as rubbish the popular selfish- 
ness with which this was overlaid. Believing him- 
self to be the Anointed of God, he aspired to be- 
come, not merely king of the Jewish theocracy after 
its miraculous restoration by God at the great “ day 
of judgment,” but also king of the very heart of re- 
genérated humanity. I would fain put upen this 
ambition the noblest possible coustruction; for, so 
far from wishing to make out a case against him, lL 
am only anxions to do him exact justice, and pene- 
trate the spirit of the faith which he bequeathed to 
mankind. To become the object of human imita- 
tion and the quickening ideal of human aspiration, 
—tobe the One Way to purity and love and peace,— 
to reign in men’s souls, as the sun reigns in the solar 
system, by developing the seeds of all goodness and 
beauty,—this, and no selfish empire, was the ambi- 
tion of Jesus. He aimed to be Lord and King by 
drawing all men to God, and thusto make himself 
the great centre of the world’s divinest lite. To 
reconcile his supreme self-emphasis with his supreme 
self-sacrifice, is the great perplexing problem of the 
gospels. The doctrine of his Deity, which is the or- 
thodox solution, is not a possible one to humanita- 
rian thinkers. Where shall we find another? 


THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS. 


On the one hand, the claim of Jesus to the Mes- 
sianic crown did not grow out of a vulgar lust of 
power, but out ofa profound faith that it was God’s 
will that he should wear it. Beliefin the “divine 
right of kings” was universal in the Jewish world, 
and Jesus fully shared it. How it happened that he 
first became convinced of his own divine election to 
the throne of the “ kingdom of heaven,” will never, 
I think, be explained; that is a secret, buried with 
him. But that he did become convinced of it, and 
that this profound conviction, rather than any desire 
of personal aggrandizement,was the root of his Messi- 
anic claim,seems to me thesimple verdict of justice. 
His self-emphasis,therefore,was the necessary product 
of his education, his spiritual experience, and his 
faith in God ; and in the necessity of this connection 
between cause and effect, lies his defence against the 
charge ofover-weening and selfish egotism. But 
there was nothing original in this conviction of a 
special Divine mission; every founder ofa religion 
shares it. The true originality of Jesus lies, I con- 
ceive,in the means he adopted to accomplish 
hisend and realize his ambition. Here he stands 
alone. Strange asit may seem, he aimed to win ab- 
solute power by absolutely renouncing it. This is 
the identification of contradictories,—the very He- 
gelianism of conscience. With a new conception of 
what constitutes true royalty of soul, he sought to 
earn his kingship by the more than regal majesty of 
his service. The “great Masters” have been rare 
indeed,—yethow much rarer have been the great 
Servants! Itis the grandest and most original 
trait in Jesus’ character, that he sought to realize his 
supreme Mastership through a supreme Servantship. 
Here lies the reconciliation of his self-emphasis and 
self-renunciation. Here also I find the secret of his 
wonderful success in subduing souls to his sway. He 
would govern, yet through love,—he would secure 
absolute allegiance, yet bind men to it by the sponta- 
neous outgush of their own gratifude,—he would 
wear acrown, yet bow his head to receive it from the 
hands of subjects burning with eagerness to place it 
there. Thus, and thus alone, he aspired to reign, 
the welcome Soyereign of every human soul. 


THE IMPERFECTION OF HIS IDEAL. 


What astounding, yet sublime, audacity! How 
mean, compared with this, the ambitions of Alexan- 
ders and Ceesars and Napoleons! How brutal is the 
ambition that relies on force, compared with the am- 
bition that relies on love ! “ Yet, because it involved 
his own eleyation to a throne, albeit a spiritual 
throne, his ambition was ambition still, the “ last in- 
firmity” of a most noble mind. It precluded the 
possibility of self-forgetfulness in service,—of that su- 
preme modesty which teaches that the value of the 
grandest soul is not personal, but inheres in the uni- 
versal humanity it contains and the universal ideas 
it represents, There is but one ambition subli 
than TO REIGN BY SERVING,—and thatis, to SERVE 


WITHOUT REIGNING. I cannot shut my eyesto the 
nobler purpose; I cannot forget that Socrates both 
lived and died to make it real. 


THE RADIOAL DEFECT OF OHRISTIANITY.. 


In vain is all the modern noise and bustle about a 
“Liberal ” Christianity. Christianity is based on 
forgetfulness of liberty ; the love of perfect freedom 
isnot init. Spiritual servitude is its cornerstone,— 
none the less hurtful, if voluntary. Many a slave 
has loved hischains. Interpret as loosely as you 
may the Lordship which Jesus claimed,—it is no 
Lordship at all, if it leaves the soul supreme Lord 
over itself. Run down the scale from slavish imita- 
tion to simple deference,—it avails nought; there is 
no spiritual freedom but in reverence for the still, 
small yoice within the soul as supreme above all 
other yoices. This made the greatness of Jesus him- 
self; would that he had fostered it in his disciples! 
Yet no! Even the mistakes of lofty spirits help on 
the great cause of human development; and mista- 
ken as was the Messianic ambition of Jesus, the 
world’s debt is immense to this magnificent mistake. 
Mankind were not yet ripe for self-government in 
spiritual freedom,—are not wholly ripe for it to-day, 
—will not be wholly ripe for it this many along 
year. The overpowering influence ofa spiritual 
King whose law was love, met the world’s wants as 
the freedom of self-government could not then have 
done; and thus the gospel of authority accomplished 
a work not yet possible to the modern gospel of spir- 
itual liberty. The grave responsibilities of indepen- 
dence befit only the ripe maturity of the soul. 

THE CONFINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Whether we consider Christianity with regard to 
its essence, its origin, or its history, we are thus led 
to one and the same conclusion,—that_ its fundamen- 
tal characteristic as a distinct religion is its faith in 
Jesus as the Christ. Faith in a Christ or Messiah as 
“the coming man” had become, long prior to the 
birth of Jesus, an integral part of Hebrew monothe- 
ism ; and Christianity, historically considered, is on- 
ly the complete development of Judaism into its 
highest possibilities. ‘In its earliest aspect,’ says 
Martineau, “Christianity was no new or universal 
religion ; Judaism had found the person of its Mes- 
siah, but else remained the same.” All of high truth 
and spiritual power that are compatible with the 
Messianic idea, Jesus, I believe, put into it, when he 
made it the cornerstone of his religion, The Christ- 
ian Church has expressed outwardly the genuine 
character of Messianism, and realized, both in their 
best and in their worst directions, its necessary his- 
torical tendencies. Gradually developing until the 
Papacy reached the zenith of its prosperity, and grad- 
ually decaying from that day to this, Christianity 
becomes daily more and more discordant with mod- 
ern Civilization and modern religion; and those sects 
that dream of adapting it to modern life, are uncon- 
sciously officiating at its funeral. Construe it as 
largely or as loosely as you please, Christianity, as a 
great historial and spiritual power, will nevertheless 
remain religion within the limits of the Messianic 
idea. Idealize or transcendentalize the Christ as 
highly as you may, his practical power is gone, the 
moment you make him aughtless than a person. It 
is the vitality of Jesus that has made, and_ still 
makes, the vitality of his religion. Pass beyond the 
circle of itssupreme influence, and, whether you 
know it or not, you have passed outside of Christian- 
ity. Detach Christianity wholly from the person of 
Jesus, and you destroy all meaning in the Christian 
name by destroying the historic root from which it 
sprang. The Christian Confession remains the 
boundary line which no Christian can overstep. 


THE OHRISTIAN NAME, 


However some may yearn, having lost all faith in 
the Messianic idea, to retain nevertheless the Chris- 
tian name, whether from love for its venerable asso- 
ciations or from reluctance to bear the odium of its 
distinct rejection, I believe that the proprieties of lan- 
guage and increasing perception of what consistency 
requires willslowly wean them from this desire, 
The world at large can never be made to understand 
what ismeant by a Christian who in no sense has 
faith in the Christ. If Jesus really claimed to be 
the Christ,—if he~made this claim the basis of 
the Christian religion, —and if through this claim he 
still infuses into his Church all its Christian life,— 
then the world is right, and may well marvel at a 
Christianity that denies the Lord, yet wears his liy- 
ery. For myself, I cannot evade the practical conse- 
quences of my thought. The central doctrine of 
Christianity is for me-no longer true; its essential 
spirit and faith are no longer the highest or the best; 
and with thereality, I resign the name. Far be it 
from me to do this in levity or mockery or defiance! 
Far be it from metoturn my back in scorn on my 
own most hallowed experiences in the past! Once I 
felt the full power of the Christian faith; now I 
cleave to afaith diviner still. If Lam in fatal error, 
and rush madly into the woes denounced against the 
Anti-Christ, even so must it be; but come what may, 
let me never plunge into the deeper damnation of 
moral faithlessness, nor make my heart the coffin of 
a murdered truth ! 


THE HIGHER FAITH. 


If, then, there isa higher faith than Christianity, 
he who shall cherish it is bound to make known 
what it is, and how itis higher than Christianity. 
Bear with me while I endeavor to discharge this 
duty. It isno easy thing todo. Free Religion, the 
higher faith I hold, has no history, save the history 
of the human spirit, striving to work out its destiny 
in freedom. It is spiritual, not historical,—univer- 
sal, not special, —inward, not outward. It has no 


summary of their differences. 


list of doctrines to teach, noChurch to extend, no 
rites to perform, no Bible to expound, no Christ to 
obey. With none of these things, it is the soul’s 
deep resolve to love the truth, to learn the truth, and 
to live the truth, uncoerced and free. It is Intellect 
daring to think, unawed by public opinion. It is 
Conscience daring to assert a higher law, in face of 
a corrupted society anda conforming church, It is 
Will setting at naught the world’s tyrannies, and put- 
ting into action the private whispers of the still, 
small voice. It is Heart resting in the universal 
and changeless Law as eternal and transcendent 
Love. Itis the soul of man asserting its own su- 
periority to allits own creations, burning with deep 
devotion to the true and just and pure, and identify- 
ing itsevery wish with the perfect orderof the uni- 
verse. It is neither affirmation nor negation of the 
established, but rather a deep consciousness that all 
the established is inferior to that which has estab: 
lished it. Itis the spirit of self-conscious freedom, 
aiming evermore at the best, and trusting itself as 
the architect of character. In fine, it isthat sense of 
spiritual unity with boundless Being which ‘fills the 
soul with reverence for human nature, and disables 
it from worshipping aught but the formless, indwell- 
ing and omnipresent One. 

[Here followed a direct comparison of Christianity 
with Free Religion with respect to their cornerstones, 
their terms of fellowship, their social ideals, their 
moral ideals, and their essential spirit, anda brief 
This comparison will 
be published in greater fulness in the series of six dis- 
courses or Sunday essays that will be begunin the 
next number of Tae Inprex. It seems best, for 


various reasons, not to anticipate it here. ] 
——<———> 


RELIGION AND OrTHOEPY.—A _ valued 
friend in California, who teaches all the week 
and preaches on Sunday, sends the following, 
which is too good to be pigeon-holed :— 
“ Possibly in some odd corner you might give 
a place to this suggestion of a teacher about 
the prevailing bad pronunciation of God as 
Gaud,—that the only authority for it is in 
the lines: 


‘With sacred awe pronounce His name, 
Whom words nor thoughts can reach,’ ” 


THe NaturaL RapIcaLism OF CHILD- 
HOOD.—We recently received a letter from a 
lady containing the following passage: “I 
felt like urging you to have a rational Sun- 
day School for the children. My little girl, 
when nine years old, came home from the 
Universalist Sunday School with this pro- 
test,‘ Why, mamma, I can’t believe Jesus 
rose and went up with his body, for if he 
was like God, he would not want any body. 
Then he would not have to go up to get 
to God. And they can’t make me believe 
Jesus did it fora show.’ <A year later she 
said,—‘ Mamma, our holy land isn’t in that 
far-off old country, is it? Jowa is the holy 
land to me” ‘Why?’ I asked. ‘Here L 
got to be, and here I knew God.’ ” 

+~<P— 

The men who not only did not fight to 
put down the rebellion, and who did their 
best to prevent others from fighting in the 
same behalf, and who have been howling 
“Nigger” at the top of their voice ever 
since the rebellion was put down, are re- 
ferred to General Sheridan’s manly words at 
Cincinnati: “The man who is good enough 
to share my dangers on the battle-field, as 
well as to die there, if need be, is good 
enough to stand up beside me and vote.” 
This has the ring of the gallant General. 
“Turn the other way, boys!” on the battle- 
field; and thisis precisely one of those 
cases in which a man has earned the right 
to express an opinion, which those who 
neither fought, spoke, or paid money to 
save the Republic, most decidedly have not. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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*oTHE INDEX,” 


‘Tue INDEX will aimat a two-fold object, 
positive and negative. 

It will aim, above all things, to increase 
pure and genuine RELIGION in the world,— 


to develop a nobler spirit and higher purpose - 


both in society and the individual. It will 
aim, at the same time, to increase FREEDOM 
in the world,—to destroy every species of spir- 
itnal slavery, to expose every form of super- 
stition, to encourage independence of thought 
and action in all matters that concern belief, 
character or conduct. It will, in short, be 
devoted to the cause of FREE RELIGION, 
which it proposes to advocate with the utmost 
ability and moral earnestness it can command. 

Without limiting itself to any of the great 
reformatory movements of the time, it pro- 
poses to work for them all in the most efficient 
way, by fostering the spirit of reform, and by 
uprooting every conservative prejudice by 
which reform is checked. Uncompromising, 
fearless, radical, it will put faith in ideas, and 
work for them openly, regardless of all conse- 
quences. Its only policy will be strong 
thought and plain speech. It will neither 
seek nor shun to “shock” the religious nerve. 
Standing squarely outside of Christianity, it 
will yet aim to be just to it, recognizing its 
excellencies, notingits defects. It will pay no 
deference to the authority of the Bible, the 
Chureh, or the Christ, but rest solely on the 
authority of right reason and good conscience. 
It will trust no revelation but that of univer- 
sal human faculties. It will accept every certi- 
fied result of science, philosophy, and historical 
criticism, asking no question what it proves. 
Briefly, it will seek the truth and work for 
humanity, believing that man, who makes all 
institutions, can re-make or un-make them as 
well, and that he is abundantly able to take 
care of himself, without the help of kingcraft 
or priestcraft. 

THE INDEX will be the organ of no party 
in politics and no sect in religion. The 
Editor will speak for himself alone, and so 
will each contributor; neither will commit 
the other. The only testsin the acceptance 
of articles will be ability, fairness, courtesy, 
and puremoral tone; in the application of 
these tests, the Editor will take all responsi- 
bility. No article will be rejected because of 
its opinions as such. Theism and Atheism, 
Spiritualism and Materialism, Transcenden- 
talism and Positivism, Free Religion and 
Christianity—in short, every phase of earnest 
thought—shall have a fair chance to be heard, 
and on equal terms. 

The first number of THe INDEX will con- 
tain in full the lecture on.- “The Genius of 
Christianity and Free Religion,” delivered in 
Boston by the Editor in the well known 
course of Sunday afternoon Meetings held at 
Horticultural Hall during the spring of 1869. 
This will be followed by a series of six dis- 
courses, designed further to illustrate and ex- 
plain the great religious revolution of the age, 
upon the following subjects : 

1. What is Christianity ? 

2. What is Free Religion ? 

3. Christianity and Free Religion Con- 
trasted as to Corner-stones. 

4. Christianity and Free Religion Con- 


trasted as to Institutions, Terms of Fellow- 
ship, Social Ideal, Moral Ideal and Essential 
Spirit. 

5. The Practical Work of Free Religion. 

6. Unitarianism versus Freedom. 

Each succeeding number of Tur INDEX 
will contain a lecture or discourse by the 
Editor, short and shotted articles, para- 
graphs, selections, &c, &c. The co-operation 
of able and distinguished contributors has 
been promised. A certain space in each num- 
ber, offered tor the exclusive use of the Pres- 
ident (Rev. O. B. Frothingham) and Secre- 
tary (Rev. W. J. Potter) of the American Free 
Religious: Association, has been accepted by a 
unanimous vote of the Executive Committee. 
No pains will be spared to make the paper 
strong and scholarly,yet intelligible and inter- 
esting to all earnest minds. 

Subscriptions and contributed articles 
(which are invited from al] thoughtful per- 
sons) may be sent at present to the LHditor, 
Lock-box 19, Toledo, Ohio. 

FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 

ToLebo, Outo, Nov. 1, 1869. 

ee 

In order to avoid all necessity of publie ap- 
peals or private “dunning” letters, Tne In- 
DEX will be continued to those only whose 
subscriptions are sent in before February 1. 
Neglect in this respect will be construed as a 
notification that the paper is no longer 
wanted, 


tones 
Tur INDEX will succeed, if its real friends 
put their shoulders to the wheel. ‘The way is 


simple : 
Ist. Subscribe yourself. 
2d. Obtain subscribers among your fricnds 


and acquaintances. 
3d. Send the name and post-oflice address 


of all persons likely to subscribe. 
es 
The present number of THE INDEX will be 


sent to many persons who have not subscrib- 
ed for it. Any one of these who may wish it 
continued will please forward name and post- 
office address, distinctly written, together with 
the price of subscription for the period desir- 
ed. Money-orders preferred. All enclos- 
ures of currency must be at the risk of the 
sender. 


oe 

Several weeks after the issue of our Pros- 
pectus, we received a copy of a monthly 
Evangelical journal, published in Milwaukee, 
and bearing the name of “The Index.” If 
we had been aware of the existence: of our 
Wisconsin friend, we should have chosen an- 
other name. But there will be no confusion. 
The Milwaukee Index points backward to the 
religion of Authority; we mean to point for- 
ward to the religion of Freedom. Every 
cross-roads should havea euide-post with two 
arms. 

The following paragraph from our name- 
sake, however, shows that both papers agree 
in the main on the proper meaning of the 
term Christian :— 

We ask those who style themselves Liberal 
Christians, to define the meaning of those 
terms. We understanda Christian to bea 
believer in the doctrines of Christ, the Mes- 
siah, the Anointed. ‘That term has always 
been applied to those who accept the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, that He is the Son of God as 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. How is it 
possible then for those who deny His Divin- 
ity, to call themselves by His name? Having 
dishonored and degraded him, why should 
they further insult Him by using His name ? 
Let them do away with this imposition, and 
not in this very iliberal manner insinuate 
themselves among the followers of Him whom 
they have despised. 


A 


On our first page will be found “Fifty Af 
firmations.” They express the 
convictions of the editor, and constitute the 
general platform of THe INDEX so far as_ its 
editorial department is concerned. 
will compromise no contributor to these col- 


individual 


But they 


umns, in which each writer will speak for 
himself or herself alone. Neither are they 
to be considered as expressing the views of 
the Free Religious Association, in the Con- 
stitution of which it is distinctly declared 
that “membership in this Association shall 
leave each individual responsible fur his own 
opinions alone.” It is intended to reprint the 
‘Fifty Affirmations” in each issue, as a stand- 
ing statement of truths believed to be greatly 
needed by the times. Thoughtful discussion 
of any or all of them will be welcomed in 
THE INDEX. Any error, clearly proved, will 
be honestly corrected. But Tur INDEX nails 
its flag to the mast. 
eS oO ea et 

To reject the Christian name does not 
necessarily mean to despise either Jesus or 
his religion. 


>< — 
TO TEEEK FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. 


THE 
INDEX will be published at least for one year; 
but probably at aloss. Two thousand  sub- 
scribers will make the paper self-supporting. 
If you who are in earnest will subscribe for 
as many copies as you can afford, distributing 
them widely,and interest yourself in obtaining 
other subscribers, there will be no failure. 
The numerous letters we are receiving from 
all parts of the country convince us that the 
times are ripe for our experiment. The land 
swarms with men and women who are sick of 
the popular religion, and wait for a faith that 
shall not belittle them. The mildest form of 
Christianity preached in the churches fails te 
meet their just demand. ‘They want ideas, 
not dogmas,—principles, not persons,— truths, 
not fictions. It is tosuch as these that we 
speak our word. Give them a chance to hear 
it, if you think it worth hearing. 

But we ask no aid from any one who is not 
convinced that we are on theright track. If 
what we have to say is not strong, timely, and 
true,—if it is notthe word which the world 
waits to hear,—we hope to fail. THe INDEX 
would have no excuse for being, if it were 4 
private speculation. It exists for a purpose. 
If the purpose is a mistaken one, let it and 
THE INDEX die together.. But if otherwise, 
Friends of Freedom! we count upon 
aid. 


We ask your aid in our enterprise. 


your 


eo ae = 
THE Mc¥ARLAND—RICHARDSON CASE, 


We intend to pronounce no judgment on 
the parties implicated in this wretched afiau. 
No grounds for any such judgment have beeu 
certified to the public. Contradictory ex parte 
statements have been made, but no one can 
decide between them. Let the Courts ferret 
out the truth, and let the public, in simple 
justice, suspend all judgment as to the guilt 
or innocence of persons whose misfortt nes 
need no Court to point them out. It is un- 
generous and cruel to prejudge a case, in 
which facts, as yet unknown, should deter- 
mine the apportionment of blame. ‘The press 
and the public have been too rash. 


But the case raises general questions of 
grave importance. One of these we would 
point out, because it is little likely to receive 
due attention elsewhere; the others we leave 
for the present tothe discussion of other 
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THE INDE. 


journals. Does modern society obey the Chris- 
tian law of divorce ? 

What is this law ? It is found in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Matt. V.32:, “But I 
say unto you, that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery; aud who- 
soever shall marry her that is divorced com- 
mitteth adultery.” The same explicit declara- 
tion is repeated in Matt. XIX, 3-9. If the 
words of Jesus are the authoritative law of 
Christianity, then it is perfectly plain that the 
Christian law unqualifiedly forbids a husband 
to put away his wife except for adultery on 
her part,—that it recognises no right in the 
wife to put away her husband for any cause, 
—that the husband who puts away his wife 
except for adultery, and then marries again, 
commits adultery,—and that whoever marries 
a woman divorced for any reason but adultery 
on her part, commits adultery. Jesus taught 
unequivocally the indissoluble nature of mar- 
riage with only one specified exception; and 
this specified exception is adultery on the part 
of the wife. In all other cases, divorce is ex- 
presslyprohibited by him. This, the Chris- 
lian Jaw of divorce, was re-stated by Augus- 
tine in the words,—‘Dominus praecepit ne 
quisquam dimittat uxorem, excepta causa for- 
nicationis ;” and the Catholic Church insists 
uncompromisingly on obedience to the law. 
It was the refusal of Pope Clement VII to sanc- 
tion the divorce of Henry VIII from Queen 
Catharine, that precipitated the English Refor- 
mation. In this, as in other respects, Roman- 
ism is the true Christianity ; while Protestant- 
ism departs from it. 


Now the increasing enlightenment of civil- 
ized countries has led to a practical abolition 
of the Christian law of divorce, although with- 
out public consciousness of the fact. Other 
causes than adultery are deemed sufficient to 
dissolve the marriage tie in many, if not most 
of the States of the Union; and not only is 
this practical violation of the Christian law 
acquiesced in by the public, but it is not even 
protested against by the Christian clergy. 
Gradually the moral sense of the community 

‘ outgrows the narrow restrictions of the past, 
and learns to perceive the injustice of laws 
based on theology. What right has society to 
legalize prostitution by compelling a man and 
a woman to live together, when that mutual 
respect and love which alone justify marriage 
have died out of their hearts? None what- 
ever. Hence maltreatment, incompatibility of 
temper and other causes, are silently admitted 
among the reasons which justify divorce; and 
the change, however irreconcilable with the 
Christian law, tends to the honor of the mar- 
riage state and the elevation of its ideal. The 
expediency of divorce for other reasons than 
adultery has been proved by experience and 
acknowledged by law; and the vast majority 
of the Protestant clergy tacitly sanction the 
fact, though it is a flagrant violation of the 
gospel they preach. 

It is time that the authority of natural mor- 
ality, by which society thus practically repu- 
diates the obligations of what is called distinc- 
tively “Christian” morality, should be public- 
ly recognized. Even in professedly Christian 
countries, the authority of the Christ is prac- 
tically disowned, not only in regard to divorce, 
but also in regard to other important matters 
that might be specified. Considered from a 
legal point of view, the sacramental, mystical, 
or Christian conception of marriage is giving 


tract ; and it is this secularization of marriage 
which has caused the change in our laws of 
divorce, But how can this change be defend- 
ed on Christian grounds ? It cannot be thus 
defended.’ It can only be defended on the 
ground of natural reason, conscience, and ex- 
perience. 
exercise the right of self-government, and to 
resist the attempt of theology to govern it. 
Let the truth be honestly confessed. In al- 
lowing divorce for other reasons than adultery, 
the American people are violating the law of 
Christ in obedience to the law of humanity. 

From this point of view, the position of the 
New York Jndependent concerning the divorce 
question is passing strange. We quote froma 
recent editorial on “The Richardson Asgsassi- 
nation :” 


“The horrible case is a new illustration of the folly 
and wickedness of that semi-superstitious sentiment 
which, in the name of maintaining the sanctity of 
marriage, outrageously perverts the very idea of mar- 
riage, by compelling the life-long union of two per- 
sons, either of whom finds such a union to be loath- 
some, degrading, and unholy. There is no divine, 
and there ought to be no human law to compel the 
continuance of any marriage which, so long as it con- 
tinues, is nothing better than legalized prostitution. 
‘Whom God hath jomed together’—that, and that 
only, is the divine idea of marriage. Anything short 
of that is abomination. To chain two human beings 
fast to each other's side, against the perpetual protest 
of galled and wounded human nature, is an offence at 
which the angels weep. The great, indifferent public 
have no right to say, either on the basis of any statute 
law, or on the deeper basis of any popular sentiment, 
or on the still deeper basis of any supposed religious 
tenet, that any two individuals, man and woman, 
shall live together as busband and wife, against the 
inward protest of their own individual souls. Derived 
from whatever sources, based on whatever founda- 
tion, sanctioned by whatever tradition, such a legal- 
ized tyranny is unworthy ofa Christian civilization, 
shametully perverts the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity, and destroys the sacred claim of religion 
to the reverence of mankind.” 


Down to the closing sentence of this extract 
we cordially echo every word, (excepting only 
the allusion to the angels, of whom we know 
less than Mr. Tilton knows.) The passage is 
admirable as an utterance of Free Religion. 
But the “legalized tyranny” against which 
Mr. Tilton so justly and so eloquently inveighs, 
is nothing but the practical application of the 
words of Jesus, forbidding all divorce except 
for adultery. Do the words of Jesus ‘shame- 
fully pervert the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity ?’ We ask an explanation of this 
statement. If Mr. Tilton’s protest against the 
“legalized tyranny” which forbids all divorce 
except for adultery, extends to the precept on 
which it rests, well and good,—we join him in 
it. That protest is Free Religion. But, in 
the name of sincere and manly dealing, we ask 


_ him to explain what are those “fundamental 


teachings of Christianity” which thus abro- 
gate the teachings of Christianity’s Lord and 
Master? Is the disciple above his Lord ? To 
make good his assertion, Mr. Tilton must 
prove one of two things,—either that his posi- 
tion is not a flat contradiction of the teachings 
of Jesus, or else that the teachings of Jesus 
are not the “fundamental teachings of Chris- 
tianity.” 

If neither of these things can be proved,— 
and we believe they cannot be proved,--then 
why not frankly confess the truth, that the 
world needs to-day a morality higher in re- 
spect to divorce than the morality of the gos- 
pel? The age is sick of this conjuring with 
sacred names. It longs to hear Truth speak- 
ing in her own right, not stammering out the 
shibboleth of a “creed outworn.” Let us dare 
to advocate a just reform in the name of jus- 
tice, trusting that every “legalized tyrany,” 
once unmasked, will be condemned by the 
universal conscience ofmankind. This is the 


place to the conception of it as a civil hk only court from which there is no appeal. 


In other words, society begins to- 


To accept the Christian law of divorce as final 
would be not only to legalize, but to eternize 
tyranny. 


> 
THE BOSTON “RADICAL,” 


We would call especial attention to the 
“RADICAL EXTRA,” which we received with 
the December number of this very able pe- 
riodical, and the larger part of which we print 
on our last page. THE RapicaLt and THE 
INDEX will be co-workers inthe same general 
movement,—the one as a monthly magazine, 
the other as a weekly paper. Five years ofad- 
mirable service have proved the worth of Ta# 
JADICAL in the estimation of the liberal pub- 
lic ; and now when it enters on its sixth year, 
we sincerely hope that it will be with a 
doubled subscription list. Whoever takes and 
intelligently reads it, cannot fail to be in- 
structed by it; and werecommend it to every 
thoughtful person as worth ten times the 
money it costs. 


Communications. 


LETTER FROM MISS COBBE, 


26 HEREFORD 8Q., 
Lonpoy, S. W., 
Dee. 5, 1869. 


My Dear Sir: Ihave received your letter 
and feel much interested in your project of 
starting a paper which shall represent the in- 
terests ofsimple Theism. Most heartily I 
agree in your view that the retention of the 
Christian name by those who can allow no 
authority in religion, even to Christ, is a mis- 
take fraught with elements of confusion and 
insincerity. As our noble allies and fellow- 
worshippers, the Brahmos of India, have gone 
back to the name of the Creator, so must we, 
if we are ever to stand absolutely straight be- 
fore the world, call ourselves by the title which 
expresses, not the temporary and partial obli- 
gation of one nation or another or even of the 
whole human race to its greatest prophet, but 
the eternal and universal allegiance of all to 
the only God. 

The subjects of interest which need to be 
discussed in the great transition through 
which we are passing, are of course absolutely 
boundless. In my humble estimation and 
from all I can gather of the thoughts of lead- 
ing minds in this country, the problem of the 
Future Life will occupy the fore-ground for 
some time to come. It is in fact the question 
of the day, to which a distinct “yes” or “no” 
must be given, and on whose decision, one 
way or the other, hang portentous results for 
both religion and morality. 

I have jotted down an argument on the 
subject which I do not think has been hitherto 
distinctly stated and which may perhaps seem 
to you likely to interest your readers. It has 
occupied my mind for a long time. 

May I add that the use which you and all 
my American friends make of the words 
“Radical” and “Conservative” has a_ten- 
dency to mislead us? Surely a Radical is, or 
ought to be, aman who only wishes to up- 
root what is dad, while a Conservative is one 
who only wishes to maintain what is good ? 
There is no Radical, I hope, who does not 
wish to retain what is good in the old, nor 
any Conservative (in our day, at all events) 
who does not admit that some reforms are de- 
sirable. If we Theists represent ourselves as 
nothing but Radicals in Religion, and not 
Conservatives of all that is true and beautiful 
and holy in the creeds and hopes of the 
past, do we not stultify ourselves ? Our broad 
groundwork is the universal human sentiment 
of religion. 

With sincere wishes for your success, be- 
lieve me, dear sir, 

Cordially yours, 
FRANCES P. CopBE, 


{Notr.—Miss Cobbe’s “Argument” will be printed 
in our next issue.—ED. ] 
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Hoctry, 
A BIRTH-DAY PRAYER. 


Art Thou the Life? 
To Thee, then, do I owe each beat and breath, 
And wait Thy ordering of the hour of death, 
In peace or strife. 


Art Thou the Light? 
To Thee, then, in the sunshine or the cloud, 
Or in my chamber lone or in the crowd, 
I lift my sight. 
Art Thou the Truth? 
To Thee, then, loved and craved and sought of yore, 
I consecrate my manhood o’erand o’er, 
As once my youth. 


Art Thou the Strong ? 
To Thee, then, though the air is thick with night, 
1 trust the seeming-unprotected Right, 

And leave the Wrong. 


Art Thou the Wise ? 
To Thee, then, do I fetch each useless care, 
And bid my soul unsay her idle prayer, 
And hush her cries. 


Art Thou the Good ? 
To Thee, then, with a thirsting heart I turn, 
And stand, and at Thy fountain hold my urn, 
As aye I stood. 


Forgive the call! 

I cannot shut Thee from my sense or soul, 
I cannot lose me in thé boundless whole,— 
For Thou art Ail! 
1869. ASTERISK. 


Denartment 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN- 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE. OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY. 


The Executive Committee of the Free Re- 
ligious Association accept with cordial grati- 
tude the offer, gratuitously made by the man- 
agers of THE INDEX, of a portion of the paper 
each week, to be devoted specifically to the 
organized interests of that Association. It 
has constantly happened since its organization 
that the Association has felt the need of some 
regular medium of communication with the 
public. There are interesting facts to report 
connected with the general movement which 
it represents, notices to be given, statements 
to be made concerning what has been done, or 
is proposed to be done, extracts from corres- 
pondence which might be printed forthe ben- 

efit of the constituents of the Association, oc- 
casional misunderstandings and misrepresen- 
tations in the community of the character of 
the Association which need official correction, 
and, generally, the specific aims and work of 
the organization need to be kept before the 
public. 

And it is to such matters as these that this 
space wil] be devoted. It will be a department 
for information rather than for discussion. 
As to general questions and principles inyolv- 
ed in thefree religious movement, these will be 
amply treatedin other parts of THE INDEX; 

_and what the officers of the Association may 
haye to say upon these general issues they will 
prefer to say in the general columns of the 
paper in their individual capacity rather than 
here as officials. The President and Secreta- 
‘ry, and probably other officers of the Associa- 
tion, will, by invitation of the editor, be regu- 
lar contributors to the general departments of 
the IxpEX ; but only for this portion of the 
paper will the Association have any official 
responsibility. 

The Free Religious Association, however, 
though having no official connection with THE 
InpEx beyond the limits of this department, 
cannot but most cordially welcome it to the 
“battle of ideas” which is now being fought 
in the domain of religion. Fulfillmg, as we 


believe it will, its promise of fearless inquiry, 
scholarly ability, and a reverent spirit,it must 
prove a strong champion for religious liberty 
and progress; and as such may it be generally 
sustained by the public to whom it makes its 
appeal. 

Having made these prefatory remarks in 
-reference to the connection of the Free Relig- 
ious Association with THE INDEX, weproceed 
to give a brief sketch ofthe 


ORIGIN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The immediate occasion which gaye the 
impetus for organizing the Free Religious As- 
sociation was furnished by the action of the 
National Conference of the Unitarian denom- 
ination at Syracuse, N. Y., in the Autumn of 
1866. This action, however, was only the 
occasion, not the cause, which gave rise to the 
Association. The cause is to be found in the 
various progressive and converging religious 
tendencies of the time, away trom the con- 
flicting authorities ofspecitic religious systems 
and from the bonds of creeds and churches, 
to a union as broad as humanity itself, on the 
ground of common aspirations to know the 
truth and common efforts to live pure and 
beneficent lives, And it is these tendencies 
that the Free Religious Association was or- 
ganized to represent. Still, those who first 
moved in the matter of organization werea 
few radical Unitarians, who having made an 
attempt to broaden the basis of the National 
Unitarian Conference so as to strike out of it 
every implication of a creed and make it a 
platform simply for what was called in a 
general way Christian work, and having 
failed in that attempt, first in the conference 
at New York in 1865, and then at Syracuse, 
felt that the time had come for some new As- 
sociation, which should Le inclusive of the 
freest religious thought of the time, and do a 
work in behalf of spiritual unity and human 
brotherhood which could not be done by any 
of the religious denominations. Upon several 
of the younger men who attended the Syra- 
cuse convention, this conviction seems to have 
been separately impressed with great force 
before they reached their homes, and they in- 
wardly resolved to do whatever was in their 
power to carry the conviction into execution. 
During the autumn two conferences were held 
in Boston of some ten or twelve persons, most 
of whom had at least a nominal connection 
with the Unitarians, at which the general 
idea of a new Association was discussed. At 
these conferences opinion was about equally 
divided for and against organization,--though 
all were agreed as to the necessity of protest- 
ing against the platform of the National Uni- 
tarian Conference, and also as to the import- 
ance of the objects which it was proposed to 
work for in the new organization. The objec- 
tions came from the feeling against organiza- 
tion in general (beyond the individual 
church,) which very commonly accompanies 
radical religious ideas. It was urged that an 
association would necessarily be somewhat ar- 


tificial and constrained, while the same objects . 


could be in time more effectually reached by 
individual action. 

Still, those who believed that there might 
be an Association which should be perfectly 
free, and that the religious interests of the 
times demanded that the experiment should 
be tried, were not discouraged. They hadan- 
ticipated this objection, and only asked that 
it might not be thrown in the way of their 
action; and they urged their cause until it was 
agreed that a larger conference should be call- 
ed to consider the question. This was done 
by the following letter of invitation, which 
was sent to all the Unitarian Ministers in the 
country who were supposed to be more or less 
in sympathy with the defeated minority at 
Syracuse, and to some well-known representa- 
tives of free, or independent churches : 


Boston, Jan. 1, 19. 


“DEAR BroTHEer:—Since all prevailing 
denominational religious organizations set 
limits, more or less strict, to religious inquiry 
and fellowship, and since the recent attempts 
to organize even the most liberal denomina- 
tion of Christians, a8 shown in the National 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, have fallen 


into the same error, and so have failed to sat- 
isfy the demands of Liberal Faith, it is believ- 
ed the time has come to form a new associa- 
tion, in spiritual bonds, on the basis of Free 
Thought, tor the purpose of bringing like- 
minded men together, of gathering to a head 
powers that are working too aimlessly in the 
same general direction, and of diffusing 
tional truths by rational methods. The 
sire is to make a fellowship, not a party; to 
promote the scientific study of religious truth, 
not to defend the legacy of theological tradi- 
tion; to keep open the lines of spiritual free- 
dom, not to close the lines of speculative be- 
hef. 

You are cordially invited to meet in confer- 
ence some of your brethren, at the residence 
of Rey. Dr. Bartol, No. 17 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, on Tuesday. PMebruary 5th, at 11 
o'clock, A. M., to consider the possibility and 
the wisdom of forming such an association,— 
the condition under which it should be at- 
tempted, and the means by which the project 
may be successfully carried into effect. 

As the interest of laymen is of great value, 
as giving substance and vitality to such a 
movement, you are invited to bring with you 
to the conference any friend who may be spe- 
cially in sympathy with its objects and likely 
to add weight to its deliberations. 

In the hope that our invitation will be cor- 
dially responded to and that the conference 
will result in the strengthening of our liberty 
in thonght and deed, we are 

Faithfully yours. 
O. B. FrorHinanan, 
JouN WEIss, 
Epwarp C. Townes, 
Francis E, ABgor, 
Ww. J. Porrrer, 


In response to this invitation a company of 
some twenty-five men and women met at the 
place and time specified. The greater part, 
probably, were of Unitarian connections or 
antecedents. But there were alsointhe com- 
pany some of the liberal Universalists, some 
representatives of progressive Quakerism, a 
number of the special friends, personally and 
theologically, of Theodore Parker, and others 
who could not be classed by any denomina- 
tional or theological relationship. It is due 
to Rey. Dr. Bartol, whose house and heart 
were so generously open to the meeting and te 
the preceding smaller conferences, to say that 
he was one of those whose temperament and 
tastes disinclined to any vlan of organization, 
though he was very pronounced and zealous 
for the objects sought, and has ever been ready 
to speak a generous word for the Association 
that was formed. At this conference of Feb- 
ruary 5th, a plan of organization, which had 
been carefully digested and prepared by Messrs. 
Abbot, Towne, and Potter, was presented and 
made the subject of deliberation. The talk 
was deeply earnest, searching, candid, and 
mostly in a broad and generous spirit of sym- 
pathy with the underlying objects of the meet- 
ing. In the sacred freedom and privacy of the 
place heart opened to heart. Some utterances 
there made, for their keen criticism of the 
popular forms of religion and for their eleya- 
tion of spiritual tone, can never be forgotten 
by those who heard them. The conference 
was prolonged tillnearly evening. Ofcourse 
the same difference of opinion was developed 
on the general question of organization as at 
the smaller meetings, though those who did 
not incline to organization did not press their 
objections as an obstacle im the path of those 
who believed in it. Among the Unitarian 
ministers present, it was evident, also, that 
there were some who thought it better to re 
serve all their influence in behalf of spiritual 
liberty to usein the Unitarian organizations, 
with the belief that after atime these could be 
made as broad as could be desired; to which 
it was replied, that the plan presented in no 
wise conflicted with action in Unitarian or 
other denominatonal organizations, if any 
conscientiously believed in such action; it 
simply provided means for doing a werk which 
none of these organizations were doing or 
aimed todo. The plan was carefully guarded 
from the beginning against any attempt or 
liability to form a new sect or to organize 
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merely a fragment of an existing sect. If 
aimed rather to break down sectarian barriers 
than to erect new ones, 

It has been thought possible that that meet- 
ing might adopt some plan of association, but 
what has since proved the better course pre- 
vailed. A committee was appointed by a 
nearly unanimous vote to calla public meet- 
ing, in any way they should.deem most expe- 
dient, to consider the same questions that had 
been presented to this conference. This was 
the better course, because it helped take the 
movement out of its accidental but too exclu- 
sive Unitarian connections, and gave it a wi- 
der constituency. Ittrusted the question of 
organization to a popular convention. Already 
on the committee lberal Universalism was 
represented. And the committee, in their 
plan of a public meeting, resolved to secure as 
wide a representation as possible of the vari- 
ous phases of:liberal religious thought to be 
found in the country. They invited represen- 
tatives of radical and liberal Unitarianism, of 
liberal Universalism, of the Hicksite and Pro- 
gressive Friends, of Spiritualism, of Progres- 
sive Judaism, of Transcendentalism, and those 
who could not be classed with any sect or 
philosophy. And having formed their plan, 
they issued the following call in the newspa- 
pers of Boston and New York: 

“A Public Meeting, to consider the condi- 
tions,.wants, and prospects of Free Religion 
in America, will be held on Thursday, May 30, 
(1867,) at 10 a.m. at Horticultural Hail, 
Boston. 

“The following persons have been asked to 
address the meeting, and addresses may be 
expected from most of them: KR. W. Kmer- 
son, John Weiss, Robert Dale Owen, Wm. H. 
Furness, Lucretia Mott, Renry Blanchard, T. 
W. Higginson, D. A. Wasson, Isaac M. Wise, 
Oliver Johnson, F. E. Abbot, and Max Lilien- 
thal. 

[Signed] 

Wu. J. Porrer, 
RowLaNnbd Connor, 

What followed is a matter of public record. 
A crowded assembly gathered; most of the 
persons advertised made addresses,and reports 
of the meeting were spread far and wide. At 
the afternoon session the plan of Association 
substantially as presented at the conference, 
was adopted, and the Frer ReLiGrous Asso- 
CIATION was organized. 

Two annual meetings have since been held, 
mainly onthe plan of this first meeting, except 
that special effort has been made, and both 
years with success, to secure among the speak- 
ers representatives of Orthodox Christianity, 
and also to give a portion of the sessions to 
the bearing of religion on questions of prac- 
tical philanthropy. At both of these annual 
meetings the liberal division of Judaism has 
been represented, and at one of them reformed 
Hinduism, by an admirable letter from its 
great native apostle, Keshub Chunder Sen. 

We here subjoin the Constitution of the 
Association, together with the officers for the 
present year, with their P. O. Address : 


ARTICLES. 


I. This Association shall be called the Free 
Religious Association—its objects being to 
promote the interests of pure religion, to en- 
courage the scientific study of theology, and 
to increase fellowship in the spirit; and to this 
end, all persons interested in these objects are 
cordially invited to its membership. 

II. Membership in this Association shall 
Jeave each individual responsible for his own 
opinions alone, and affect in no degree his re- 
lations to other associations. Any person de- 
siring to co-operate with the Association shall 
be considered a member, with full right to 
speak in its meetings ; but an annual contri- 
bution of one dollar shall be necessary to give 
a title to vote,—provided, also, that those thus 
entitled, may at any time confer the privilege 
of voting upon the whole assembly, on ques- 
tions not pertaining to the management of 
business. 

III. The officers of the Association shall be 
a President, three Vice Presidents, a Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
six Directors, who together shall constitute an 
Executive Committee, intrusted with all the 
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| have been issued in pamphlet form. 


business and interests of the Association in 
the interim of its meetings. These officers 
shall be chosen by ballot, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association, and shall hold 
their offices for one year, or until others be 
chosen in their place; and they shall have 
power to fill any vacancies that may occur in 
their number between the annual meetings. 

IV. The Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be held in the city of Boston, on 
Thursday of what is known as “Anniversary 
Week,” at such place, and with such sessions 
as the Executive Committee may appoint, of 
which, at least one month’s previous notice 
shall be given. Other meetings and conven- 
tions may be called by the Committee, accord- 
ing to their judgment, at such times and 
places as may Seem to them desirable. 

VY. These articles may be amended at any 
Annual meeting of the Association, by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present, provided 
public notice of the amendment has been 
given with the call for the meeting. 

OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, of 
New York City. 

ViIcE PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen,New 
Harmony, Ind.; Rowland Connor, Boston ; 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West Newton, 
Mass. 

SECRETARY—Wm. J. Potter,New Bedford, 
Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. 
Stevenson, 19 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. 

Directrors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Charles K. Whipple, Boston; Mrs. Ed- 
nah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Francis 
H. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Water- 
town, Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, 
Mass. 

>< 


{33~ Reports of the three public meetings 
The 
edition for the first meeting is exhausted. 
Those for 1868 and 1869 can be obtained at 
40 and 50 cts respectively, by addressing the 
Secretary. 


RADICAL EXTRA. 


The Radical for 1870. 


There is less need now than formerly of an- 
nouncing the future of THE Rapicau. Five 
years of consistent endeavor have, we trust, 
secured what no mere profession could gain. 
Our early promise that the magazine would 
“enforce the lessons of intellectual freedom 
and self-dependence,” has, we believe, been 
fairly redeemed. We have never supposed 
that formal freedom was all; yet it has a sub- 
stantial meaning in modern times, and rightly 
plays an important part. But we want 
thought as well as freedom; and we want, 
too, better appreciation of the opportunities 
of freedom. While we bear in mind that the 
experiment of modern civilization rests solely 
upon the idea of free-thinking as applied to 
all classes of people, we must not forget that 
the problem is a vast one; and the possibility 
of its failure, because our freedom may be 
squandered in pursuit of temporary results, 
should be allowed a stimulating influence. 
.--- We welcome this critical reflection recent- 
ly offered by a correspondent: “It is well to 
insist upon free thought; it is better to think 
seriously and studiously. Free thought in 
some instances signifies much freedom and 
very little thought: but indifference is more 
fatal to intelligence than chains, racks, fagots, 
all the implements of persecution.” The point 
is welltaken. It is proper to say to Ameri- 
cans generally, “You have given a great em- 
phasis to your Adjective : it is time to equally 
honor your Noun, to become free-think- 
Cree s24 

We are able to announce that our con- 
tributors will continue to give character and 
interest to THE RADICAL, 

Among others who may be expected to 
contribute during the year are the names of 
Samuel Johnson, D. A. Wasson, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, John Weiss, Ednah D. Cheney, C. 
A. Bartol, W. H. Channing, Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, A. Bronson Alcott, E.R.Sill, Samuel 


‘No club terms. 


Longfellow, T. W. Higginson, J. Stahl Patter- 
son, A. W. Bellaw, M. D. Conway, W.J. Pot- 
ter, C.K. Whipple, F. E. Abbot, C. D. B. 
Mills, William T. Harris, Thomas Davidson, 
J.B. Marvin, Mary E. Whittlesey, Eliza 
Archard, John W. Chadwick, J. Vila Blake, 
Joseph May, Fred May Holland, D. H. Mont- 
gomery, Henry B. Blackwell, A. H. Lepper, 
J.J. Ostrander, John T. Sargent, Newton 
M. Mann, W. A. Cram, Lewis G. Janes, Hud- 
son Tuttle, Edwin Morton, Richard J. Hin- 
ton, Mary E. Nutting, Kate D. May, Mary G. 
Darling, John H. Clifford, G. F. Walker, E. 
W. Winthrop, Francis Gerry Fairfield, B. W. 
Ball, W. J. Linton, Gerrit Smith, Elizur 
Wright, John Savary, John Alby, Charles A. 
Stevens, C. C. Shackford, Thomas Vickers, 
Rowland Connor. 

The January and February numbers will 
contain articles by D. A. Wasson, John Weiss, 
F. EK. Abbot, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Thomas — 
Vickers, Samuel Longfellow, W. J. Potter. 
Mr. Potter will contribute his remarkable 
Essay, recently read before the “Radical 
Club,” on ‘Definitions of Christianity.” 

Terms :—Yearly subscription, $4.00 in ad- 
vance; single or specimen numbers 36 cts. 
An extra copy will be given 
for every five subscriptions to one address. 

We hope that subscribers will bear in mind 
that we shall hereafter be obliged to insist 
upon receiving our pay in advance. 

It would be a convenience if subscriptions 
were renewed one month before the expiration 
of each year, and without our sending a bill. 

Receipts will be sent promptly for all money 
received before the 10th of each month; after 
that date receipts will be enclosed in the next 
number of the Magazine. 

All communications should be addressed to 
“THE RADICAL,” 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


dhe.Gity of Toledo. 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


The Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
‘In 1866—24,401. 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of Railroad and over 800 
miles of Canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction; one extending south east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. 


In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 60,000,000 feet of 
Pine Lumber were shipped from Toledo, making the 
Toledo market second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive. 


The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Sayings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 


The City is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marhle Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 


During the past six years the City has expended 
in improving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000, 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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FIFTY AFFIRMATIONS. | 


RELIGION. 

1. Religion is the effort of man to perfect 
himself. 

2. The root of religion is universal human 
nature. 

3. Historical religions are all one, in yir- 
tue of this one common root. 

4, Historical religions are all different, in 


virtue of their different historical origin and | 


development. 

5. Hyery historical religion has thus two 
distinct elements,—one universal or spiritual, 
and the other special or historical. 

6. The universalelement is the same in all 
historical religions; the special element is pe- 
culiar in each of them. 

%, The universal and the special elements 
are equally essential to the existence of an 
historical religion. 

_ 8. Theunity ofall religions must be sought 
in their universal element. 

9. The peculiar character of each religion 
must be sought in its special element. 


RELATION OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


10. The idea of a coming “kingdom of | 


heaven” arose naturally in the Hebrew mind 
after the decay of the Davidic monarchy, and 
ripened under foreign oppression into a pas- 
sionate longing and expectation. 

11.. The “ kingdom of heaven” was to be 
a world-wide empire on this earth, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to be established on the 
ruins of the great empires of antiquity by the 
miraculous intervention of Jehovah. 

12. The Messiah or Christ was to reign 
over the “kingdom of heaven” as the visible 
deputy of Jehovah, who was considered the 
true sovereign of the Hebrew nation. He 
was to be a Priest-King,—the supreme pontiff 
or high-priest of the Hebrew church, and ab- 
solute monarch of the Hebrew state. 

13. The “apocalyptic literature” of the Jews 
exhibits the gradual formation and grovth of 
the idea of the Messianic “kingdom of heaven,” 

14. All the leading features of the gospel 
doctrine concerning the “kingdom of heaven,” 
the “end of the world,” the “great day of 
judgment,” the “coming of the Christ in the 
clouds ofheayen,” the“resurrection of the dead,” 
the condemnation of the wicked and the exalta- 
ion of the righteous, the “ passing away of the 
leayens and the earth,” and the appearance of 
anew heayen and anew earth,” were definite- 
lyformed and firmly fixed in the Hebrew mind, 
inthe century before Jesus was born. 

15. John the Baptist came preaching that 
“ths kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But 
he declared himself merely the forerunner of 
the Messiah. 

16. Jesus also came preaching that “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and announc- 
ed himself as the Messiah or Christ. 

17. Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect 
of the Messianic kingdom ; but, although he 
expected his throne to be established by the 
miraculous intervention of God, and therefore 
refused toemploy human means in establishing 


he 


it,he nevertheless expected to discharge the po- 
litical functions of his office asKing and Judge, 


| when the fulness of time should arrive. 


18. As a preacher of purely spiritual truth, 
Jesus probably stands at the head of all the 


| great religious teachers of the past. 


19. As claimant of the Messianic crown, 
and founder of Christianity as a distinct his- 
torical religion, Jesus shared the spirit of an 
unenlightened age, and stands on the same 
level with Gautama or Mohammed. 

20. In the belief of his disciples, the death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus would not 


prevent the establishment of the “ kingdom of | 


heaven.” His throne was conceived to be already 
established in the heayens;and the early church 
impatiently awaited its establishment on earth 
at the “second coming of the Christ.” 

21. Christianity thus appears as simply the 
complete development of J udaism,—the high- 


| est possible fulfilment of the Messianic dreams 


based on the Hebrew conception of a “ chosen 
people.” 
CHRISTIANITY. 

22. Christianity is the historical religion 
taught in the Christian Scriptures, and illus- 
trated in the history of the Christian church. 

23. It is a religion in virtue of its univers- 


al element; it is the Christian religion in yir- | 


tue of its special element. 
24. The Christian. Seriptures’ teach, from 
inna to-end, that “Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God,’—that is, the Hebrew 
Messiah. This, the Christian Confession, was 
declared both by Jesus and the apostles to be 
necessary to salvation or admission into the 
“kingdom of heaven.” 

25. The Christian church, from its origin 
to the present day, has everywhere planted it- 
self on faith in the Christian Confession, as 
its divinely appointed foundation,—the eter- 
nal “rock” against which the “gates of hell 
shall never prevail.” 

26. The Christian Confession gradually 
created on the one hand the theology, and on 
the other hand the hierarchy, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This process was not, as is 
claimed, a corruption, but a natural and logi- 
cal development. 

27. The Church of Rome embodies Chris 
tianity in its most highly developed and per- 
fect form, as a religion of authority based on 
the Christian Confession. 

28. Protestantism is the gradual disinteg- 
ration of Christianity, whether regarded the- 
ologically or ecclesiastically, under the influ- 
ence of the free spirit of protest against au- 
thority. 

29, “ Liberal Christianity,”’—that is, dem- 
ocratic autocracy in religion,—is the highest 
development of the free spirit of protest 
against authority which is possible within the 
Christian church. It is, at the same time, the 
lowest possible development of faith in the 
Christ,—a return to the Christian Confession 
in its crudest and least developed form. 

30. Christianity is the religion of Chris- 
tians, and all Christians are believers in the 
Christ. 

31. The Christian name, whatever else it 
may include, necessarily includes faith in 
Jesus as the Christ of God. Any other use 
of the name is abuse of it. Under some in- 
terpretation or other, the Christian Confession 
is the boundary line of Christianity. 


FREE RELIGION. 


32. The Protestant Reformation was the 
birth of Free Religion,—the beginning of the 


religious protest against authority within the — 


contines of the Christian Church. 


33. The history of Protestantism is the 
history of the growth of Free Religion at the 
expense of the Christian Religion. As love 
of freedom increases, reverence for authority 
decreases. 

34. The completion of the religious pro- 
test against authority must be the extinction 
of faith in the Christian Confession. 

35. Free Religion is emancipation from the 
outward law, and voluntary obedience to the 
inward law. ; 

36. The great faith or moving power of Free 
Religion is faith in man as a progressive being. 

37. The great ideal end of Free Religion 
is the perfection or complete development of 
man,—the race serving the individual, the in- 
dividual serving the race. : 

_38. The great practical means of Free Re- 
ligion is the integral, continuous and univers- 


| al education of man. 


39. The great law of Free Religion is the 


| still, small voice in the private soul. 


40, The great peace of Free Religion is 


| spiritual oneness with the infinite One. 


41. Free Religion is the natural outcome 
of every historical religion,—the final unity, 
therefore, towards which all historical religions 
slowly tend. - 
RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO FREE RELIGION 

42. Christianity is identical with Free Re- 
ligion so far as its universal element is con- 
cerned,—antagonistic to it so far as its special 
element is concerned. 

43. The corner-stone of Christianity is 
faith in the Christ. The corner-stone of Free 
Religion is faith in Human Nature. 

44, The great institution of Christianity 
is the Christian Church, the will of the Christ 
being its supreme law. The great institution 
of Free Religion is the coming Republic of 
the World, the universal conscience and rea- 
son of mankind being its supreme organic law 
or constitution. 

45. The fellowship of Christianity is limited 
by the Christian Confession ; its brotherhood 
includes all subjects of the Christ and excludes 
all others. The fellowship of Free Religion 
is universal and free; it proclaims the great 
brotherhood of man without limit or bound. 

46. ‘The practical work of Christianity is 
to Christianize the world,—to convert all 
souls to the Christ, and ensure their salvation 
from the wrath of God. The practical work 
of Free Religion is to humanize the world,— 
to make the individual nobler here and now, 
and to convert the human race into a yast Co- 
operative Union devoted to universal ends. 

47. 'The spiritual ideal of Christianity is 
the suppression of self and perfect imitation 
of Jesus the Christ. The spiritual ideal of 
Free Religion is the free development of self, 
and the harmonious education of all its pow- 
ers to the highest possible degree. 

48. The essential spirit of Christianity is 
that of self-humiliation at the feet of Jesus, 
and passionate devotion to his person. The 
essential spirit of Free Religion is that of self- 
respect and free self-devotion to great ideas. 
Christianity is prostrate on its face; Free Re- 
ligion is erect on its feet. 

49. The noblest fruit of Christianity is a 
self-sacrificing love of man for Jesus’ sake. — 
The noblest fruit of Free Religion is a self- 
sacrificing love of man for man’s own sake. 

50. Christianity is the faith of the soul’s 
childhood ; Free Religion is the faith of the 
soul’s manhood. In the gradual growth of 
mankind out of Christianity into Free Re- 
ligion, lies the only hope of the spiritual per- 
fection of the individual and the spiritual 
unity of the race. 


THE INDEX. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


[A Discourse read to the (then) Unitarian Society of Toledo, 
Sunday morning, July 11, 1869.] 

“Tt sounds like a degradation of the very name of 
religion to apply it to the wild ravings of Hindu Yo- 
gins or the blank blasphemies of Chinese Buddhists. 
But as we slowly and patiently wend our way through 
the dreary prisons, our own eyes seem to expand, and 
we perceive a glimmer of light where all was dark- 
ness at first. We learn to understand the saying of 
one who more than anybody had a right to speak 
with authority on this subject, that ‘ there is no relig- 
ion which does not contain a spark of truth.’ ” 


: Max Mueller, Chips from a German Work-shop, vol. 1, p. 
84, 


“ All positive religions contain three distinct parts: 
First, a code of morals, very pure, and nearly the 
same in all; next, a geological dream; and thirdly, a 
myth or historical novelette, which last becomes the 
most important of all.” 


Letters of Alex. von Humboldt to V. von Ense, L. 60.3 


If we survey American society in its re- 
ligious aspect, we are at once struck with the 
great number of sects all calling themselves 
by the name of Protestant. Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
tionalists, Quakers, ‘Christians,’ Sweden- 
borgians, Universalists, Unitarians,—all these, 
and more, claim to be Protestant bodies. 
Each claims to have embodied most com- 
pletely the true spirit of Protestantism ; yet 
no one ventures to deny the equal claim of all 
the rest to call themselves by the Protestant 
name. If we extend our view so as to em- 
brace the whole of Christendom, we find 
three great churches, the Protestant, the 
Romish, and the Greek, all calling themselves 
by the name of Christian. Each claims to 
have embodied most completely the spirit of 
Christianity ; yet no Protestant, at least, will 
venture to deny the equal claim of these three 
great churches to call themselves by the 
Christian name. The Christian Church split 
into three vast fragments many centuries ago ; 
and while the Romish and Greek churches 
still remain undivided in themselves, the pro- 
cess of division has gone on in the Protestant 
Church, and has not yet by any means come 
to anend. The point to whichI wish to call 
especial attention is this,—that Protestantism 
is a great deal larger than any one Protestant 
sect, and that Christianity is a great deal 
larger than any one branch of the Christian 
Church. 

Now let us extend our view farther still, 
and embrace, not Christendom alone, but the 
whole world within its circle. The same 
spectacle presents itself again, but on a vaster 
scale. A few great religions, such as Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and a count- 
less host of minor forms of worship, divide 
the human race into what may with perfect 
propriety be styled so many larger sects. Of 
the total population of the globe, Christianity 
includes Jess than one-third,—according to 
Berghaus about thirty per cent. Each one of 
these vast sects claims to embody most com- 
pletely the spirit and power of religion ; yet, 
without the greatest ignorance and arrogance, 
no one of them can venture to deny the equal 
claim of all the rest to be religions. It is 
plain, therefore, that, just as Protestantism 
includes equally all the Protestant denominas 
tions, and as Christianity includes equally the 
Protestant, the Romish, and the Greek 


churches,—so Religion includes equally all: 


the great sects of the world, is greater than 
any one of them, and has its foundation in 
universal human nature. As all Protestant 
denominations have something in common, 
and yet each has something peculiar to itself, 
—as the same is true of the three great 
churches of Christendom,—so also there is 
something in common, a wniversal element, 
among all the world’s great faiths; while, at 
the same time, each one of them has some- 
thing peculiar to itself, a special element, 
which makes it unlike the rest. 
stand Christianity, therefore, and obtain a 
sensible answer to the great question,—what 
is it ?—we must distinguish carefully between 
these two elements, the UNIVERSAL OR RELI- 
Gious, and the SPECIAL oR CHRISTIAN. It 
will then appear that Religion is an in- 
destructible instinct, sentiment, or tendency, 


To under- | 


in the human soul itself; and that Christian- 
ity, like every other historical faith, is the 
development of this universal tendency under 
peculiar historical conditions and circum- 
stances. 

Now in discussing the problem,—what is 
Christianity ?—I shall regard it as a natural 
growth, not as a supernatural revelation ; and 
instead of spinning a cobweb theory about it, 
I shall interrogate the actual facts, and look 
to common sense, not theology, for an answer. 
As Lord Bolingbroke saw more than a cen- 
tury ago, history, and not metaphysics, must 
decide what Christianity really is; and the 
only way to learn its history is to study its 
records and sacred books, its traditions, its 
institutions, its origin, its relation to other 
religions, and its influence in the development 
of civilization. It stands, take it all in all, as 
the loftiest of historical faiths; but we blind 
ourselves and others, if we regard it as stand- 
ing on any other than the same level with the 
rest,—as having its roots in anything else than 
the common soil of mother Earth. Christian- 
ity has developed gradually, like a tree; and 
no tree ever yet struck its roots into the sky. 


Let me begin, then for the sake of clearness 


and brevity, with a very simple definition :— 
Christianity is Religion as taught in the New 
Testament, more especially in the gospels. I 
think no one, however orthodox or however 
liberal, :will object to this definition; and 
consequently I will make no pause to argue 
for its fairness or exactness. The question, 
however, immediately arises,— How is Religion 
taught in the New Testament? And here we 
are deafened by aclamor of discordant tongues. 
Each little sect in Christendom, and each 
wing of each sect, and even each feather of 
each wing, gives a different answer, a different 
explanation of the meaning of the New Tes- 
tament. The confusion is great, I admit; 
and it would be idle to expect to reconcile 
completely all the conflicting theories. But 
I believe that the cause of the confusion is 
plain. Men go the New Testament, not to 
learn what it actually teaches, but to make it 
teach what they want to believe. This is all 
wrong. When they are willing to study the 
book in the spirit of candor and the love of 
truth, availing themselves of the light of 
modern scholarship, the warfare will in great 
measure cease. Certain great doctrines and 
ideas will be recognized by all, and the con- 
tested points will mostly, in time, be made 
clear. For myself, I seek to prove nothing out 
of the New Testament; it makes to me no 
more difference what the New Testament 
teaches than what the Koran teaches, for my 
faith rests on something better than books. 
I hold myself prepared, therefore, to recognize, 
as the teaching of the New Testament, what- 
ever shall prove to have been the actual thought 
of its writers. He who has no “ case” of any 
kind to make out, and no dogma of any kind 
to defend, will perceive that Christianity, as a 
great system of faith and life, rests on the 
New Testament as 7 is, even though the four 


’ gospels contain an imperfect biography of 


Jesus and imperfectly reflect his teaching. 
The gospels as they are have moulded the 
spiritual consciousness of the church, fashion- 
ed its theology, and determined the character 
of its institutions; and although in some 
respects they may fall below the level of the 
teaching of Jesus himself, it can hardly be 
doubted that their fundamental ideas were 
also his. The miracles, of course, from the 
modern point of view, must be regarded as 
legendary, unhistorical; yet such legends 
never become attached to a great life, unless 
in some sort they express its actual spirit, and 
are harmonious with its controlling aims. 
For this reason, I judge it the fairest and 
soundest method of getting at the true es- 
sence of Christianity, to take the New Testa- 
ment as it stands, and determine as faithfully 
as possible what are its great central princi- 
ples. This, then, I propose to do, interpret- 
ing the book as a natural result of the times 
that produced it, and finding the key to m 

interpretation in the history of the Jewish 
nation. 


What, then, is the religion tanght in the | 
|: New Testument ? Or, in other words, what is 


Christianity as-set forth in its own accepted 
and venerated records ? 

Every religion, as we haye seen, contains 
two elements which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, universal and special. The uni- 
versal element, as its name implies, is the 
same in all religions; while the special ele- 
ment varies in the case of each. ‘The appli- 
cation of this distinction to Christianity clears 
away at once the obscurity which hangs about 
it in the minds of many, especially of those 
who have drifted away from the creeds of the 
popular churches. It is the wniversal ele- 
ment which makes Christianity a religion ; it 
is the special element which makes it the 
Christian religion. Whatever is found in all 
religions, belongs, consequently, to the uni- 
versal element; and whatever is found in 
Christianity alone, belongs to the special ele- 
ment. Bearing this in mind, it becomes a 
comparatively easy thing to determine, in a 
large, general way, what belongs properly 
to each element in Christianity. Its great 
spiritual and moral precepts are as wide- 
spread as man himself: however imperfectly 
developed, they appear in some form or other 
in every faith under the sun. It isa simple 
fact, not to be denied by any well-read man, 
that every great moral principle, every high 
spiritual idea, which is found in the New 
Testament, is found also in the sacred or 
philosophical books of other religions. ‘There 
is absolutely not a single great saying of Jesus. 
concerning God, or duty, or immortality, 
which has not substantially its parallel in so- 
called heathen writings. It is true, no one 
book can be found, perhaps, in which occur 
so many great thoughts on these themes, or 
at least occur so beautifully expressed, as in 
the New Testament; nor do I know anywhere 
another religious character equal, on the 
whole, to the character portrayed in its pages. 
But the sublime thoughts which underlie the 
parables and conversations of the gospels are, 
like the atmosphere about us, the common 
breath of all,—here and there poisoned by the 
malaria of superstition, and seldom so pure as 
on the mountain heights of that Hebrew soul, 
yet still as all-embracing and as indispensable 
as the air we breathe. Piety, purity, benevo- 
lence, mercy, forgiveness, self-sacrifice, aspira- 
tion, love, prayer, repentance, faith,—these, in 
greater or less degree, in higher or lower form, 
are common to all religions, and constitute 
that universal element, that eternal substance, 
which is simply the indestructible and divinest 
part of human nature itself Christianity 
cannot appropriate these as its own peculiar 
property; for they exist in all religions 
wherever man has emerged out of utter bar- 
barism. But Christianity contains them as 
the universal element within itself; and it is 
in virtue of this alone that it is entitled to 
be called a religion at all. 

It remains to examine the special element 
of Christianity,—that which gives it its name 
as the Christian religion. The moral and 
spiritual consciousness, which in some measure 
is common to all men above the brutish con- 
dition, becomes almost always associated with 
some particular beliefs, or customs, or men, or 
institutions; and thus assumes an historical 
or special form. Thus Mohammedanism in- 
cludes not merely universal spiritual truths, 
but also faith in Mohammed, as the divinely 
authorized revealer of these to men ; and thus, 
while faith in these spiritual truths is the / 
substance or universal element of Moham- , 
medanism, faith in Mohammed is its historic / 
form or special element. In every great reli-/ 
gion the same distinction must be made; 
Now the very name of Christianity, like tha/ 
of Mohammedanism, expresses clearly it 
special clement. Christianity is the faith f 
Christians, a word first applied to the follow- 
ers of Jesus, soon after his death, in che 
Syrian city of Antioch; and the name was 
doubtless given to them as a derisive nick- 
name, because they professed to be followers 
of “the Christ.” | 

Now the followers of the Greek thinkers 
who founded distinct schools in philosophy 
are often called by the personal name of their 
masters;-thus the disciples of Epicurus are 
called Epicureans, those of Plato Platonists,. 
those of Aristotle Aristotelians, and so forth. 
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So, also, the followers of Mohammed are 
called Mohammedans; and the followers of 
Theodore Parker are often called Parkerites. 
How happened it that the disciples of Jesus 
were not nicknamed Jeswits or Jesus-ttes ? 
Why were they called Christians at all, when 
“Christ” was not part of their master’s name? 
The answer is that the word “Christ,” signi- 
fying “Anointed,” and referring to that an- 
cient custom of anointing kings which cor- 
responds to the modern custom of crowning 
them, indicated the kingly rank which, as the 
Christians believed, God had conferred upon 
Jesus. It indicated a peculiar, supernatural 
office, so closely connected with the national 
life of the Jewish people, that it can only be 
understood in the light of Jewish history. 
Faith in Jesus as the Christ of God is the 
special element of Christianity, its core and 
essence as a religion distinguishable from the 
other great religions of the world; and this 
‘central faith in the Christ, as the universal 
Savior of the human race, is simply the ex- 
pansion and intensification of a patriotic 
Hebrew hope. ‘Thus Christianity, so far 
from being a wholly new religion, a special 
revelation from heaven, is, in fact, the natural 
development of Judaism. Judaism is germinal 
Christianity ; Christianity is fructified Juda- 
ism. It is plain, therefore, that the genius of 
Christianity can only be comprehended by 
studying that earlier faith of which it is the 
fruit. In a very brief way, permit me to 
sketch the outlines of the history of that 
Jewish idea, whose development we behold 
to-day in the great church of Christendom. 
We shall fail to do justice to the Christian 
Church if we see in it merely the cunning 
work of priestcraft and ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion. Standing wholly outside of it, as I do, 
and contemplating its vast proportions ata 
fitting distance, I seem to see far more clearly 
than formerly the grandeur and symmetry of 
its architectural design. It is a magnificent 
structure, and has subserved magnificent pur- 
poses in the spiritual education of man. If 
the American people begins to discover that 
it has no more use to-day for the church, than 
it has for a grand cathedral of the middle 
ages, nevertheless we owe it to ourselves not 
to despise an institution to which our indebt- 
edness is unspeakably great. 

From the time of Abraham, the Jews be- 
lieved themselves to be a “chosen people,” set 
apart by Jehovah as sacred to himself. ‘Their 
ideal of government was always a “theocracy,” 
that is, a kingdom of God. From the time of 
Moses to that of Saul, they had a succession 
of rulers or judges,, who were supposed to be 
selected immediately by God, and guided by 
hiscommands, But the anarchy arising from 
so unstable a government, under which any 
ambitious man could pretend to have received 
the divine appointment, at last drove the 
people to demand a permanent king; and 
Saul was raised to the throne. Under David 
and Solomon, the successors of Saul, the He- 
brew nation attained the height of its great- 
ness ;. and the Davidic monarchy differed 
from the earlier theocracy only in having a 
permanent royal dynasty instead of an irregu- 
ar succession of chiefs, to represent Jehovah, 
the true King of the nation. An invisible 
King in heaven could, of course, transact the 
practical business of government only by 
placing some yisible deputy or vicervy on an 
earthly throne. This is an important point 
to be noted, for the logic of events compels 
the appointment of a similar Vicegerent on 
earth, whenever the true Head of the State is 
supposed to reside invisibly in the heavens. 
From the reign of Solomon, the Hebrews de- 
‘lined in power and importance, and the 
‘good old times” of David became, as it 
vere, a “Golden Age” to which the popular 
magination recurred perpetually with in- 
teasing desire. At last, about six centuries 
. O., came the extinction of the Jewish king- 

om, and the long captivity at Babylon. It 
as about this time that the first traces ap- 
‘ar of the hope of the Messianic reign. So 
terly sunk in misery and oppression were 

2 Jews, that it became manifest that only 

niracle could raise them again to their 

mer splendor and power. A miracle, there- 


e, they began to expect,—a supernatural | 


restoration of their subverted State, a divine 
descent upon earth to bring happiness and 
holiness to the “chosen people of the Most 
High.” It would be altogether too long a 
tale, to rehearse, the gradual formation of the 
Messianic faith in the heart of the people. It 
was the growth of half a dozen centuries, and 
came at last to twine itself about their very 
heart-strings. ‘Trampled under foot by Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, Idumacans, Romans, 
the people looked for the “kingdom of 
heaven ” as our slaves looked for the great day 
of emancipation; but with a fiercer and more 
vindictive feeling, The “kingdom of heaven” 
was to be introduced by a great day of judg- 
ment, by the destruction of the heathen, and 
the establishment of Hebrew dominion over 
the whole earth ; it was to be both temporal 
and spiritual in its nature, bringing righteous- 
ness and peace to all mankind, and taking 
the place of the great pagan empires of anti- 
quity. In this dream ofa new and universal 
empire, to be bestowed by Divine favor on the 
Jews, the figure of the monarch or Messiah 
gradually came to hold a prominent. place. 
He was to be the chief actor in the great 
drama of restoration, being clothed by God 
with miraculous powers and divine authority ; 
and in his own person he was to combine the 
offices of High Priest and King. As King, 
he was to govern the Jews and the whole 
world; as High Priest, he was to inaugurate 
the pure worship of Jehovah, and free man- 
kind from sorrow and sin. This was the 
Christ or Messiah,—a Priest-King, appointed 
by God himself to assume universal dominion. 
on the earth, and endowed with terrible su- 
pernatural powers for the purpose of establish- 
ing his dominion. The reign of the Christ 
here on earth, bringing peace and joy to all 
men, and restoring, as it were, the ancient 
kingdom of David in a thousandfold greater 
splendor and power, was what the Jews meant 
by the “kingdom of heaven,” or the “king- 
dom of God;” and it was jprecisely in this 
sense that the early Christians used the phrase. 
A hundred years before the first line of the 
New Testament was written, all the main 
features of the gospel doctrine concerning the 
“end of the world” and the “coming of the 
Christ in the clouds of heaven,” were perfectly 
familiar to the Jewish mind. The great day 
of judgment was expected to take place very 
soon, at Jerusalem; to be preceded by the 
outbreak of terrific wars; to reveal the Christ 
in the clouds of heaven, ‘surrounded with 
angels, and seated on the awful tribunal of 
divine justice; to bring to the righteous Jews 
everlasting dominion and happiness, and to 
the heathen unbelievers the direst destruction. 
The righteous were to enter the halls of the 
kingdom, and feast at the Messiah’s table; 
the wicked were to be plunged into the pit of 
fire in the vale of Hinnom. In short, the 
earth and the heavens were to be created 
anew, and the Christ was to reign as both 
temporal and spiritual prince in the kingdom 
of heaven. This dream of the “kingdom of 
heaven ” or “kingdom of God” was the in- 
spiration of the entire people of Judaea, and 
alone gave them hope and courage under 
their misfortunes; and it became the inherit- 
ance of every Jewish child. Mothers used to 
name their baby boys Jesus, that is, Savior, 
in the fond hope that their own offspring 
might prove to be the Christ of God to redeem 
the oppressed nation. But the kingdom de- 


layed to come, and many a heart grew sick | 


with hope deferred. 

At last John the Baptist came, proclaiming 
that the “kingdom of heaven was at hand.” 
All Judaea rushed to hear him; but he de- 
clared he was only the forerunner of the 
Christ, and not the Christ himself. Then 
came the young carpenter of Nazareth, taking 
up the same cry,—“ Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven-is at hand,”—and by and by con- 
fessing that he was indeed the expected Christ. 
That he claimed to be the Christ, is plain on 
almost every page of the New Testament. 
When Peter, first of all, guessed the great se- 
cret, and avowed his faith in Jesus as the 
Christ, Jesus replied—“ Blessed art thou, 
Simon, son of Jonah; for flesh and blood did 
not reveal it to thee, but my Father who is 
in heaven. And I on my part say to thee, 


| Jesus. 
inaudible, must have his visible Vicegerent on 


that thou art Peter, a rock, and on this rock 
[i. e. faith in my Messiahship] will I build 
my church.” It would be tedious to run 
through the texts in which Jesus claims, 
directly or indirectly, the Messianic office; it 
will be enough to add here, that, at his trial, 
the high-priest asked him solemnly—* I ad- 
jure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou art the Christ, the Son of God ;” 
and that Jesus, with frank ayowal, replied,— 
‘Thou sayest, i.e. Lam.” To the governor, 
Pilate, asking the same question, he made the 
same reply; and, as you all remember, the 
inscription on the cross mockingly describing 
his crime, was,— This is Jesus, the King of 
the Jews.” 

It seems to me, therefore, indisputable that 
Jesus did aciually claim to be the Messiah or 
Christ. It is somewhat doubtful how far he 
expected to assume temporal sway; but this 
he could not have escaped, if he should as- 
sume the office at all. Many passages seem 
to show plainly that he would not have shrunk 
from the political duties of his royal station ; 
he announced the coming of his kingdom as 
so near at hand, that his disciples could not 
travel over the cities of Israel before the day 
of its appearance. All who should be saved 
must.confess him as the Christ, before the 
great day of judgment should dawn ;—“ every 
one, therefore,” he says plainly in Matt. X, 32, 
“who shall acknowledge me before men, him 
will I also acknowledge before my Father who 
is in heaven. But whoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father who is heaven.” In these words, he 
clearly states that faith in himself as ‘the 
Christ is the necessary condition of salvation, 
i. e. admission into the “ kingdom of heaven.” 

Now this claim of Jesus to be the Christ, 
which he himself declared to be the basis of 
his church, has always been the basis of it till 
the present day, and must continue to be its 
basis, so long as it shall stand. Faith in the 
Christ as the only Savior of the world, is the 
very corner-stone of Christianity, as a great 
system of religion ; and it has become its 
practical test. All those are Christians who 
rest in this faith, and accept Jesus as their 
sole and sufficient Savior ; nobody else is, in 
the right sense of the word, a Christian. The 
claim of Jesus was confessed from the outset; 
it became developed by degrees into the or- 
thodox theology, on the one hand, and into 
the Roman priesthood, on the other hand. 
The ‘kingdom of heaven,” which Jesus 
preached in. both a temporal: and spiritual 
sense, developed naturally and logically into 
the Popedom, which is the nearest possible 
approximation to a fulfilment of the claim of 
A King in the heavens, invisible and 


the earth ; and this Vicegerent must be con- 
stantly guided and secured from error by the 
instructions of his Master. Hence came the 
doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility, which can- 
not be logically shunned, if once the Messian- 
ic claim of Jesus is admitted, and which will 
probably be decreed authoritatively by the ap- 
proaching CScumenical Council at Rome. 
And further. . If Jesus is indeed the divinely 
appointed Christ, or Savior of the world, how 
could he be merely a man, like othcr men? 
T’o judge all men, he must be omnipresent ; 
he must be omnipotent ; he must be omnis- 
cient. In a word, he must be God. I believe 
that the orthodox theology and. the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy of Rome are only the inevitable 
consequence, the necessary historical result, of 
confessing Jesus to be the Christ. Faith in 
Christ is the special element of Christianity, 
which makes it emphatically and distinctively, 
the Christian religion; and faith in Christ, 
once planted in a thoughtful and logical 
mind, must develop inevitably into acceptance 
of Roman Catholicism. All the good and all 
the evil that follow from carrying out con- 
sistently this central doctrine of Jesus con- 
cerning himself, have been exemplified in the. 
history of Rome. In proportion as men stray 
away from this, the great venerable church of 
Christianity, they really stray away from 
Christianity itself. 

To sum up briefly the chief point of this 
discourse—Christianity is a religion. so far as 
it develops in man his moral and spiritual na- 
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ture; and it is the Christian religion, so far 
as it insists on faith in Jesus as the Christ of | 
God, or sole Savior of the world. Regarded 
historically, it is simply the complete develop- 
ment of ancient Judaism, whose Messianic 
hope it realized ; and regarded ecclesiastically, 
it 1s best embodied in the grand hierarchy of 
Rome, with the Pope at its head as the Vice- 
gerent of Christ upon earth. This then, is 
my answer to the question,—what is Chris- 
tianity ? 


The Iudex. 


SANUARY 8&, 1870. 


We begin to-day a series of discourses or 
Sunday essays on Christianity and Free Re- 
ligion. They were delivered in July and Au- 
gust to what was at that time the *“ Unitarian 
Society of Toledo,” with the purpose of stating 
as simply as possible our convictions on that 
subject. The readers of THE INDEx will per- 
ceive that they go over substantially the same 
ground as that of the lecture published in our 
first issue, and naturally contain more or less 
repetition ofits thought,—in some cases, of its 
language. But as they also eontain much 
that was not in the introductory lecture, and 
deyelop certain points with greater fulness, it 
seems best not to mutilate them by omitting 
the repeated parts. 


PROCRUSTES ORDERING A NEW BED. 


Rey. Geo. H. Hepworth, the sensational Uni- 
tarian preacher of New York City, made the 
following frank’ statement in a recent sermon : 


“Here we stand with a creed as liberal as the world 
can demand, believing in the Bible as much as ‘any 
other denomination which exists; making our creed 
out of the very words of Jesus Christ himself.” 


In the Liberal Curistian of Dec. 25th, the 
same clergyman calls loudly for a “ banner,’”” 
meaning a creed more precise, comprehensive 


and authoritative than the one he now has. | 
We extract the following significant passage : 


i 

| 

4 

| 
“T believe that in New York City alone there are | 
fifty thousand good men and women, who are regu- 
lar attendants upon other churches, who are not sat- | 
isfied with the theology they hear, and who would at | 
once come over to us if we could put into their hands 
a earefully prepared statement of our Unitarian faith. 
I mean by this a statement that had received the offi- 
cial sanction of any large convention. of our minis- 
ters and laymen. I am fully persuaded that one great 
and abiding reason why so many prefer to hear in 
other churches}what they do not believe rather than 
come over to us, is that they are unwilling to slip 
their moorings unless they can see some other pier 
within reach..... Now, then, if Unitarians have a 
faith which is common to all their ministers ; if it is 
possible to put into print what we believe as a de- 
nomination, and if it is possible to put the official 
imprint of the body on that document, let it be done | 
without delay.” 


Such statements as these, taken in connec- | 
tion. with other signs of Unitarian tendencies 
(especially the discontinuance of the old, | 
scholarly, independent Christian Lxaminer, 
and the recent conservative coup d’etat by | 
which the Liberal Christian has been revolu- 
tionized) more than suggest a suspicion that 
at the “ National Conference” to be held next 
autumn, the conservative leaders will take the 
aggressive, repeal their foolish concessions of 
1868, and secure the adoption of a formal and | 


specific creed. 
| 


We hope they will,—for the same reason that | 
we hope the Gicumenical Council will decree 
the infallibility ofthe Pope. Such a step will 
do good every way. It will bring matters to 
acrisis. It will show to every one who really 
loyes spiritual freedom how idle it is to expect 
this in any organized Christian body. It will 
make the issue between freedom and Chris- | 
tianity sharp and clear. When a Christian | 
denomination which started fifty years ago | 


' man that ever breathed. 


with most earnest protestations against creeds, 
finds itself driven by the stress of ideas to 
choose between a creed and “ Christlessness,” 
intelligent spectators will draw swift infer- 
ences. Jf creedlessness and Christlessness are 
identical, why are not creeds and Christianity 
identical, too? Channing must have made a 
great mistake in his antipathy to creeds. 
Would it not be wise for the American Unita- 


| rian Association to publish an expurgated edi- 


tion of his works, adapted to the wants of 
Mr. Hepworth’s “ fifty thousand good men and 
women,’—all New Yorkers? With a creed 


| sufficiently strong and long, baited with an 


expurgated Channing, Mr. Hepworth would 
doubtless soon catch all the respectable fish of 
the metropolis,—to the great dismay of his 
fellow-anglers, Whata triumph of piscatorial 
prowess! Spurgeon and Pere Hyacinthe and 
Henry Ward Beecher and all the other great 
“fishers of men,” would be quite eclipsed by 
the new Izaak Walton. For the sake of the 
poor little fishes, however, now sporting un- 
conscious of their doom in the metropolitan 
pond, we trust there will be some delay in 
procuring the requisite fishing-tackle. It is 
too early in the season. Let them swim 
awhile longer! 
i ee ee Ls 
“THE MAIN QUESTION AT LAST. 


On our sixth page will be found an article 
with the above caption, reprinted from the 
Chicago Standard. The allusion it contains 
to Theodore Parker, contrasting his position 
with the “free, open, manly” one of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, is by implication unjust to 
one of the noblest spirits of the century. It 
would be as fair to accuse the sun of darken- 
ing the solar system, as to accuse Theodore 
Parker of “demoralizing ” his contemporaries. 
He ‘was as spotlessly pure in respect of cour- 


| age, sincerity and devotion to truth, as any | 


We think he made 
a mistake in regarding Christianity as the 
“ Absolute Religion.” We think that, if he 


were alive to-day, he would perceive, and as | 


frankly avow,its incompatibility with spiritual 
freedom. But we are not aware that Mr. 
Emerson either claims or disclaims. the 


«Christian ” name; he quietly pursues the | 


even tenor of his way, announcing to the lis- 
tening age his deep insights into truth with- 
out seeking logically to define his position, 
Both he and Parker have earned the profound- 
est reverence of every one who honors nobility 
of soul; and we feel it due to both alike 


| to deny the justice of any contrast made be- 


tween them in this respect. 


But we have entered within the last five 
years upon a new stage in the great conflict 
between authority and freedom. The con- 
spicuous failure of the Unitarian denomina- 


_ tion to organize itself without sacrificing free- 


dom to Christianity, has opened the eyes of 
many, and will open the eyes of more, to the 
fact that the one must be sacrificed to the other. 
It is no merit to anybody, however, to per- 
ceive this fact; and we, certainly, claim none. 
We can but wonder that others are blind to 
it. It can hardly be denied, and we must ad- 
mit, that Mr. Parker’s identification of “ Ab- 
solute Religion” with “pure Christianity,” 
has indeed tended to obscure the issue. But 
the issue is made at last. Infinitely more is 
at stake than the meaning of a word; and 
this is seen plainly enough by all except those 
who dwell in the misty border-land between 
the religion of monarchy and the religion of 
republicanism. The Ohicago Standard, with 


_ frank and most kindly appeal. 


a sincerity and fearlessness of spirit which 
command our admiration and win our hearti- 
est sympathy, welcomes the clearing-away of 
the fog, that the great battle of the age may 
be fought in the “ broad daylight.” Js Jesus 
the Christ, or not? That is the question. If 
he is, let him be the veritable pilot of the ship 
of civilization, not an idle figure-head at its 
prow. Let his word be absolute and final, 
and let humanity obey. But if otherwise, let 
humanity grasp the helm itself, and sail by 
the chart of everlasting principles. It is time 
to have done with trifling. Dilettantism and 
obscurantism are out of date in America, 
The age is infinitely in earnest. For long it 
has been groping after the issue; at last, we 
believe, it has found it. The sovereignty of 
the Christ over the soul, or the sovereignty of 
the soul over itself,—which ? The great ques- 
tion is open. Let him shut it who can. 


The Standard makes a 
“If by a fresh 
study of the question you should see new 
proofs that Jesus is God’s Messiah, will you 
at once acknowledge his supreme authority, 
obey his commands, be baptized in his name, 
and enter his kingdom as ‘little children,’ 
truly converted ?” 

Yes, brother, we will! Perish all pride of 
opinion that stands in the way of the truth! 
We pledge ourselves to weigh honestly any 
fresh evidence you may have to offer,—we 
have weighed the old, and found it wanting. 
But consider what it is that needs study. 
Not the meaning of musty texts, but the 
import of opposing principles. Kither show 
that Christianity is freedom, and not bondage 
tc authority,—or else show that bondage to 
authority, and not freedom, is the true destiny 
of man. Aim at this target, or you will shoot 
wide of the mark. 


SE a_i 
The great lie is mighty until it encounters 
the great truth. ; 


One word more. 


The forthcoming report of ths Ohio State Schooi 
Commissioner will show the following in regard to 
the wages of school teachers in Ohio. The average 
monthly wages of teachers are as follows : 

Sub-Districts—Male, $38 08; female, $2429. Sep- 
erate District (ungraded) Schools—Male, $47 13; fe- 
male, $28 25. Graded Schools—Male, $92 28; fe- 
male, $48 62. German and English Schools—Male, 
$54 92; female, $37 18, Colored Schools—Male, 
$39 25; female, $28 66. Number of districts where 
teachers board around, 2,025. 

And yet nine ont of ten of these female teachers do 
their work just as well as the male teachers.— Toledo 
Blade. 

— <i — —_—— 

An unmarried woman at Verden, Illinois, is the 
possessor of. seven hundred acres of excellent land, 
which she paid for by teaching school.—Hachange. 


[The above item has been going the rounds 
of the papers. If true, wages in Illinois must | 
be higher than in Ohio.—Ep. | 
soo >< - 

Helen Dougherty, of Western New York, after a 
long contest, has secured in the Supreme Court the 
inventor's title to a machine which cuts splints from 
a board in a level form, producing a cut hoop ready 
to apply at once to a barrel, which patent covers a 
monopoly of the manufacture and a pretty penny for 
the inyentress.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

[The author of the statement that “ woman 
is neyer an inventor,” had better take outa 


patent on his own invention—Ep. | 
Cg eg 


A student ot Ann Arbor, Michigan, having remark- 
ed that men had more endurance than women, a lady 
present answered that she would like to see the thir- 
teen hundred young men in the University laced up 
in steel-ribbed corsets, with hoops, heayy skirts, trails, 
high heeis, panniers, chignons, and dozens of hair 
pins sticking in their scalps, cooped up in the house 
year after year, with no exhilarating exercise, no 
hopes, aims, nor ambitions in life, and see if they 
would stand it as well as the girls, Nothing, said 
she, but the fact that women, like cats, have nine 
lives, enables them to survive the present regime to 
which custom dooms the sex. 
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THE STRAY SUNBEAM. 


Alone I walked the busy street, 
With cries and wheels and footsteps loud, 
Where kindred hearts unconscious mect, 
And part forever in the crowd. 


I threaded slow the populous mart, 
Unnoticed midst the thunderous din, 
Watching the stream with aching heart, 

For sorrow sat enthroned within. 


“OQ Life !” I said, “ thronged solitude ! 
Thou ceaseless, pitiless, loveless fray, 

Where Passion’s hell-begotten brood 
Wrangle for unresisting prey ! 


How black the angry torrent rolls ! 
On earth below, in heaven above, 
There is no light for darkened souls— 
For wounded hearts no healing love! 


Leaning against a window-pane 
' There stood a fair and ruddy child ; 
_ lL looked, and looked, and looked again, 
Until he caught my lock, and smiled. 


- I nodded, as I drew more nigh; 
The dimples deepened on his cheek, 
And mirth grew riotous in his eye, 
And baby lips essayed to speak. 


As on I moved with footsteps slow, 
The more I !aughed, the more laughed he; 
I turned my head to look, and lo! 
His face still shone with infant glee. 


An envious corner made eclipse 
Of that sweet star; and I passed by, 
The smile yet lingering on my lips, 
The warm tear starting in my eye. 


“Thank God for childish smiles!” I said, 
“ For dew-drops on the parching leaf— 

For wild-flowers in the forest’s shade— 
For starlight in the night of grief! 


Father! accept the grateful prayer, 
Thank-offering for thy wondrous grace; 
For Love unseen, like vital air, 
Holds all the earth in his embrace !” 
1858. a ' ASTERISK, 


Communications. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


. BY MISS FRANCES P. COBBE. 


Postulate. That there exists a Supreme 
supersensible Will ordering the material-uni- 
verse through the agencies of Nature—elec- 
tricity, gravitation, &e.— which may be 
described as constituting in their ultimate 
unity the Vital Foree of God. 


Mi 
ble Will works to-day, so it has been working 
in a continuous chain of action for millions of 
ages. 

2. Man is a minor supersensible Will, act- 
ing on a small fraction of the material world 
by.means of the imponderable agent which 
we call the human Vital Force, and which is 


demonstrated to be correlated to, and inter- | 


changeable with, the agencies of electricity, 
grayitation, &c., &c. 

3. If the supreme supersensible Will has 
existed and acted unchanged from the dawn 
of time till now, it is proved to be independ- 
ent of the conditions of the physical worlds 
which are born and extinguished beneath it. 

+, In as far, then, as the true Self of man 
is a true supersensible Will similar to the Will 
of God, in so far there exists a strong presump- 
tion that it also is durable and independent of 
physical conditions. Unless Electricity, &c, 
be God (in which case the moral phenomena 
—the beauty and order of the universe—are 
utterly unaccountable,) then neither can the 
human yital force which vanished at death be 
the real man. That Will which guides the 
lightning, and that other minor Will which 


directed the vital fluid to raise the human | 


Se 


Geology shows that as this supersensi- - 
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hand, are the things with which we have to | 


deal. The onus of proof that the minor Will 
cannot survive the loss of its agent, rests on 
those who admit its analogy with the Divine 
Will, yet maintain that while the great wndod- 
ted Will lives foreyer, the disembodied human 
will must perish. 


There is amply enough order, happiness, 
beauty in creation to show that it is a Cosmos, 
not a Chaos,—that it has a’purpose, and does 
not come of haphazard. It is not a palette 
covered with colors, but the half-finished 
sketch of a god-like Raphael. 

On the other hand there is quite enough 


world to show that its purpose is incomplete 
as we behold it. 
been meant to be,—good, happy, beautiful he 


isnot. Humanity is not a finished picture, | 
but a group like Michael Angelo’s Entomb- | 
ment, with half the figures imperfect—some of | ™ ee 
them barely indicated, and the only one any- | life become reconciled: 
thing like finished—a Dead Christ. The | 
betrayed, but not | 


conclusion that the design, 
fulfilled by the order of things here,—will be 
executed elsewhere, and the sketch made into 
a perfect picture, comes to us with whatever 
weight we may be disposed to allot to the 
testimony of our whole intelligence exercised 
on the outer world. The testimony of the soul 


| itself to the things of the soul is, of course, of | f sae : 
| eessions that religion must make in order to 


another order; and, in my opinion, of much 
superior foree. 


- > 
SECULAR RELIGION. 
BY 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

‘The vital question of our time in the prac- 
tical sphere of religion is the relation of reli- 
gion to life. At present this relation is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. There was a time when 
religion commanded life. To it belonged 
power and authority. It was the one supreme 


’ concern and interest, in comparison with 


which what we call “interests” could hardly 
be said to exist. The dominion of religion 
was felt everywhere. It overlooked the pri- 
vate lot and scrutinized personalexperiences ; 
it presided over households, made laws, con- 
secrated rulers, blessed or annulled covenants, 
ratified treaties, revised letters, fashiuned art, 
decreed what should be and what should not 
be science; the soldicr confessed to it before 
he went to the wars; the discoverer sailed 
under its auspices and laid his newly found 
lands at its feet. She was supreme; she was 
alone; she was all in all. 


The passage from this state of things to | 
gize for the little he puts into his sermon. It 


that which prevails now was long and tedious. 
It commenced with the awaking of the 
modern world to life. ‘The suspicion of 
knowledge came first, then its faint dawning, 
then its full beams. 
brought to the light of day worlds of thought 
that had been buried in oblivion for cen- 
turies; the discovery -of néw. continents and 
islands enlarged the yiew; trade and com- 
merce revealed groups of mankind to each 
other and bound them together; industries 
multiplied; men began to be sensible of their 
importance; a spirit of independence got 


abroad; the power of the working under- | 


standing made itself felt: the nations tried 
their hands at making laws and institutions 
for themselves ; one interest after another fell 


from the charge of the priest into the keeping | 


; of the men of business; and now, at last, re- 
lations are completely altered and situations | 


utterly reversed. 

To-day life is uppermost, religion is down ; 
life occupies the grand rooms, religion is 
thrust into a corner; life takes possession of 
the week days and leaves to religion a few 
hours of Sunday; the world patronizes reli- 
gion, dresses it up in its cast-off clothing, 
treats it like a baby; its bible is elegantly 
bound, but it is not read; its creed is dishe- 
lieved in; its sacraments are not respected; 
its ceremonies are not observed; its services 
are not attended ; multitudes treat it with ill- 
concealed contempt, set their common sense 
above its revelations, and erect their business 
affairs to an importance that makes it seem 
useless: no great human interest pays honor 
to it: government flings it off; the politician 


The revival of learning ° 


bids it- keep its distance; commerce Jays its 
commandments on the shelf; science turns 
from it disdainfully, as if it were not worth 
speaking with on important concerns; litera- 
ture fashions its own laws, and works for its 
own ends; religion cannot even protect its 
Sabbath from invasion, and struggles hard 
against the tides of activity and pleasure that 
beat from all sides upon its holy time. It is 
not rarely that we hear religion spoken of as 
an incumbrance. ‘The prediction is even ven- 
tured:that it'is'destined to die out. The re- 
action is likely to go to fearful lengths. If it 
goes as far in one direction as the ecclesias- 


disorder, misery, sin and hideousness in the | tical spirit went in the opposite direction, re- 


ligion will be nothing. by-and-by, but a piece 


Whatever man can have | of harmless decoration on the walls of modern 


existence. ‘T'o insist on the evils incident to 
the present condition of affairs would be for- 
eign to our immediate purpose. The mo- 
mentous question is, How shall religion and 


One thing is clear: life cannot be changed. 
Life will not accommodate itself to religion ; 
it is religion that must make the first move- 
ment to accommodate itself to life. She has 
had her opportunity and Jost it; she must 
now simply be content to retain or recover her 
fair share of authority. Mahomet must go 
to the mountain. 

Withont attempting to describe all the con- 


secure its hold on living people, it is pretty 
plain what some of these concessions must be. 

In the first place the ecclesiastical spirit 
must be given up. An ecclesiastical religion 
cannot but be out of line with the popular 
movement, the apparent success of ritualism 


| notwithstanding. People are not interested 


in altar forms, though in idle hours they will 
be amused by them. The living world laughs 
at ritualism; ritualism scolds at the world. 
The Roman Church has no hold on the life 
of the modern world; she grapples with none 
of its problems; the ethics of politics and 
trade do not concern her; she does nothing 


| tomend criminal jurisprudence, nothing to 


eradicate intemperance or reform vice; her 
work is palliative and apologetic. As far as 
she exerts an influence, it is. to make the 
world content with stupidity and ignorance. 

Again, the theological spirit must be giver 
up. Theological problems interest nobody. 
Between them and the problems of every day 
existence there is literally no connection. Men 
are every day pushing theology more angrily 
out of doors; it is not tolerated in the parlor ; 
literature has. banished it; science pronounces 
it a chimera; even the preacher must apolo- 


is customary for theology to be snubbed most 
pitilessly in the pulpit. A brisk dispensation 
of sealoes on Sundays would in no long 
time reduce societies to a condition of bank- 
ruptey. Ae 

Once move, religion mist cease to be mainly 
concerned abont a future life and the fate of 
mankind in another state of being, She must 
leave her station at the hither side of the 
grave, and allow her weather-beaten ferry-boat 
to drift, while she bestirs herself in_the prac- 
tical affairs of this lower sphere. Her word 
must be “life.” Not this life or that life, not 
present life or future life; but life as involved 
in the matters that engage the thoughts and 
absorb the energies of living men. A ghostly 
religion can receiye but little sympathy from 
human beings in the flesh. 

Shall we not add that religion must cease 
to live and labor in its own behalf, as if it was 
a private interest distinct and separate fron, 
all others, and must mingle freely with other 
interests, taking them at theirown terms. It 
must desist from its purpose to build itself up 
at the expense of society, and must plan how 
it may help society build itself up with her 
help. When it shall show a hearty willing- 
ness to step out of its consecrated buildings 
into lecture halls; when it shall cease fight- 
ing for the sanctity of Sunday and try to sanc- 
tify Monday and Tuesday ; when it shall drop 
its distinction between sacred and profane 
literature and shall wish to make all literature 
sacred ; when it shall relinquish its endeayorg 
to make the Christ an exception to all the rest 


| of humanity; when it shall abandon its silly 
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denunciation of infid 
against the comet, and throw into the waste 
basket its manifestoes against the century, then 
will the impression get abroad that religion is a 
real thing that is worth thinking about. But 
till it does this, till it puts on citizens’ dress and 
takes its chance in the crowds of applicants 
for the privilege of improving the condition 
of society, it will be elbowed aside as a prig or 
a prude who is quietly advised that his room 
is better than his company. 

There are those to think that under no 
circumstances will religion be able to win 
men back to her service. Whether this opin- 
ion be wise or not, it is certain that she will 
win them the quicker in proportion as she 
comes to them in plain human fashion. So 
doing, she puts herselfin communication with 
the spirit of the founder of the Christian 
Faith, who was, in all respects, as near being 
a purely secular person as was possible. He 
affected nothing ; he put on no airs ; he wore 
no robes; he occupied no pulpit ; he venerated 
no times or seasons. A return to that dis- 
position and method as modern society fur- 
nishes facilities, would probably be a means 
of restoring to religion a portion, at all events, 
of the prestige it has in the course’of genera- 
tions been dispossessed of. 

—___o<—.>———————————— 
TO DESTROY AND TO FULFIL. 


BY W. J. POTTER. 


Christianity began its career as both radical 
and conservative; as an abrogation of Juda- 
ism and as a fulfilment of Judaism; as des- 
tructive of past growths and as a development 
of past growths into larger life and fruitful- 
ness. ‘These two elements, apparently so con- 
tradictory, we find, in a very remarkable 
degree, in Jesus himself. There is no com- 
mandment, he says, greater than the two 


commandments of Moses,—“ Thou shalt love - 


the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself;” and when asked what one 
should do to inherit eternal life, he simply re- 
ferred to the Mosaic Law as containing the 
substance of all that needed to be done. . And. 
yet in his daily teaching and practice he was 
in such continual conflict with all the author- 
ized institutions and official expounders of the 
Mosaic Law that he was regarded by the great 
majority of his nation as a revolutionary ab- 
rogator of the Law, and was put to death as 
its incorrigibleenemy and destroyer. He laid 
the axe at the root of Hebrew beliefs and in- 
stitutions, and yet claimed to fulfil Hebrew 
ideas and purposes. , 

And the existence of these seemingly con 
tradictory elements in Jesus’ character and 
career has led to much misconceptiou of his 
historical position and work. It is only by 
perceiving the principle which harmonizes 
these two classes of elements that the point of 
view can be gained from whichthe mission of 
Jesus and the origin of Christianity can be 
historically represented. For, in reality, the 
career of Jesus, in respect to this combination 
of apparently opposing tendencies, is one of 
the finest illustrations the world has ever seen 
of the normal method of historical develop- 
ment and growth. So far from being a case 
of miraculous intervention, it is a marked ex- 
hibition of the general forces that are always 
at work to produce human history. 

The history of mankind is an organism— 
the organism of society—in the development 
of which, as in a living body of a plant or an 
animal, we can detect certain general laws and 
processes of advance and increase. And among 
these general laws and processes—which are, 
of course, too complicated to be clearly under- 
stood as yet in all their workings—this one 
is well established,—that historic growth, or 
the development and progress of human so- 
ciety, proceeds by two operations: by taking 
up and assimilating nutritive elements, and 
by rejecting and throwing off refuse elements 
from which the nutrition has been extracted ; 
precisely the double process of healthy activ- 
ity and growth witnessed in every living or- 
ganism. And human society is progressing 
most healthily and most safely when this two- 
sided process of accretion and excretion is 
going on most freely and harmoniously ; when 


elity ; shall burn its bulls 


society is receiving through its regular chan- 
nels all the substantial aliment it needs for 
its growth and work, and at the same time is 
expelling in natural ways all effete materials 
whose day of service is past. 

Thus both the conserving force and the 
destroying force are at the very foundation 
of human society and progress. And religious 
vitality and progress exist on the same condi- 
tions, and follow the same law. Religion, 
under all its forms, everywhere feeds and 
flourishes on essentially the same nutriment, 
—that is, on the eternal substance of Divin- 
ity: in other words, on whatever of Truth, 
Love, Integrity, and Holiness is drawn into 
human consciousness and conduct. This di- 
rect communication of the human soul with 
these divine elements is the fundamental fact 
below all religions; the vital, organic princi- 
ciple within all religious systems, forms and 
characters, without which religion could not 
be. But formsof worship, sacred institutions, 
beliefs, theologies, bibles, religious systems 
themselves—these are all temporary and local 
developments of the organic religious princi- 
ple, rendering in their time and place very 
important service, but which the religious 
principle itself, as it proceeds in its course of 
development, must judge and sift. 

And hence it is that every great prophet, 
every.eminent religious teacher and leader, 
appears both as.a destroyer and a builder ; as 
an abrogator of the past and also as fulfilling 
it. He will appearas the most. radically de- 
structive of men, because he will lay the axe 
with heavy blows at the root of many exist- 
ing institutions and beliefs, which he sees are 
lingering to hinder and corrupt society rather 
than to promote a healthy religious activity 
and life. These he will bend all his energies 
to remove, in order that they may not 
clog the channels through which fresh parti- 
cles of mental and spiritual nutriment are to 
come. And to those persons who are not ac- 
customed to separate religion from its exist- 
ing forms, he will seem to be destroying the 
very foundations of religion itself. But really 
he will be the most conservative and wisest of 
builders,—throwing out the decayed materials 
as fast as they have finished their service, and 
seeking to strengthen and bring into use those 
parts that are of substantial and durable 
worth. Instead of abrogating the past, he 
does it the greatest honor. So far from try- 
ing to base religion on any new doctrine or 


inspiration of his own, he goes back to show . 


that there was never a time in the history of 
man when religion in its vital constituent: 
elements, did not exist. He puts the sources, 
of religion back of every book, back of every 
alleged era of special revelation. He finds the 
elements of all religions that have ever exist- 
ed to be as old as the creation of man, and 
sees that religious eras are only marked crises 
in the historical development of those primi- 
tive elements of faith and moral obligation 
that belong to the human race. He will at- 
tack and break to pieces, indeed, many be- 
liefs and rituals, but it is to emancipate the 
ideas that formed them in order that they 
may be free for new and better achievements.. 
He will protest. against the bondage of the 
letter, but it is to assert the liberty of the spirit. 
He will destroy the exclusive claims toauthor- 
ity of specific religious systems, but it is to 
fulfil their universal aims, and establish re- 
ligion itself as superior to all its special forms 
and utterances. 


Selections. 


THE MAIN QUESTION AT LAST. 


From the Chicago ‘‘ Sranparp” of December 9, 1869, 


Two or three years ago a well-known writer of 
New England, who is really “a veteran observer” 
without claiming that designation, made this remark 
in his notice of a new publication :—‘“ There has been 
no time since the death of Luther when Christendom 
was pervaded by such utter confusion of religious 
thought as we see just now.” The remark was quite 
apposite, certainly, to the surroundings of that writer, 
and, perhaps, more than ever, to the condition of the 
whole country to-day. One grand cause of this con- 
fusion has been the very success of Christianity itself, 
—that power of the 
which men of the most antagonistic sentiments have 

oh 


hristian name, on account of. | * 


claimed the right to appropriate it, and thus. to 
“christen” systems, sects and schools that would once 
have repelled such a designation as an injustice and 
a dishonor. 

No one man of the passing half-century has done 
more to produce this confusion of thought among the 
young men of this nation, than did Theodore Parker, 
who instead of taking his position outside of the 
Christian church, after the free, open, manly style of 
his friend Ralph Waldo Emerson, insisted upon being 
recognized as pastor of a regular Congregational 
church in Boston, descended from the old Puritan 
stock. Mr. Emerson resigned a similar position; ab- 
jured his ordination vows; so that men ‘“ knew where 
to find him,” and therefore honored his manliness. 
But the course of Theodore Parker was demoralizing, 
and induced many to profess themselves “ Christians” 
who claimed for Plato, Confucius, Mahomet and 
themselves an inspiration and authority equal to that 
of Jesus. 

Liberal Christianity (so called), the School of Free 
Thought, of Free Religion, the Broad Church (several 
designations for one order of men,) have exhibited the 
effects of this policy in a general confusion of religious 
thought almost as bewildering as that which prevailed 
in Athens in the age of Socrates, or that which Jesus 
found in Judea when “ the common people heard him 
gladly,” and rallied around him, because he spoke to 
them “as one having authority,” and “knew what 
was in man.” He laid foundations; built up order 
out of chaos. But the Liberal Religionists of our time, 
claiming the prestige of his name while renouncing 
his authority, have been at work to carry the com- 


-mnunity through a paganizing process, akin to that 


wrought in Israel by the Tyrian dynasty through 
Queen Jezebel, when the people confounded the wor- 
ship of Jehovah and Baal, knew not when or what 
to believe, mixed up things that differed, Hebrew and 
Canaanite meeting on one low level, “ worshipping 
the Lord and serving their own gods.” 

But in the course of history there is such a thing as 
logical development. Principles disclose their real 
nature in their issues, like some strange eggs that can- 
not be truly classified until they are hatched. The 
fruitage tells. The disclosure marks a crisis or an era. 
Such an era is now at hand in the history of Liberal 
Christianity. Of this new era Mr. F. E. Abbot, once 


‘minister of a Unitarian church in New Hampshire, 


appears as a een’ exponent. He is tired of these 
falsenesses and confusions of position. He speaks in 
amanly way. He appeals to his fellow-liberals, in 
behalf of logical consistency, as well as of moral 
honesty, that, inasmuch as they have cut loose from 
the principle of authority, they would cut loose from 
Christianity itself, and claim the name of Christian no 
more forever. 

He puts the case clearly and strongly thus, as quo- 
ted in the Radical:— 

“ There comes home, then, this one question which 
must be answered, which I see evaded on all sides, 
and most of all by radicals themselves. That ques- 
tion is, Was Jesus of Nazareth really the “ Christ of 
God” in the New Testament sense of the words—yes or 
no? Christianity says yes; Free Religion says no; 
Protestunt Christianity says yes and no. On the an- 
swer to that question will rest finally the fate of 
Christianity as a great historical religion and a ay 
organized force in the world. It can not be dodged; 
it can not be.evaded.; it must be met fairly and square- 


ly, and answered onits merits. I stand here, if I stand 


for anything, simply to say this one thing—that you 
must meet that question manfully and bravely, and 


no longer dodge it as it has been dodged heretofore.” 


Good and true! Surely this man is in earnest. He 
sees the issue clearly and means’ what he says. His 
utterance is a hopeful sign; it signalizes the beginning 
of an escape from scholastic confusion and the con- 
centration of thought upon the main point, the great 
pivot-question of the present and the future. To this 
“core of the matter” the great controversy is coming 
in the last analysis, and we hail the announcement 
from our extreme opponents as a “ thing in season’’ 
and so far beautiful; as fitted exactly to simplify re- 
ligious discussion and clear away the fog from the 
field of theological conflict. Thanks be to God that 
a recognized leader in the realm of “ Free Religion” 
has found out, at last, where the capital position is, 
and would rally his hosts there to meet “ all comers.” 
There is no. medieval murk or mist over that high 
ground, and we should be glad to see Mr. Abbot and 
the Radicals there in the broad daylight. 

As Christians, especially as Baptists, standing up 
for the New Testament church, (saying, as we have 
through the ages, let us have that or none,) this 
simplification of controversy is welcome and refresh- 
ing. If Jesus of Nazareth be not the “ Christ of God 
in the New Testament sense of the words,” we have 


; no particular religion that we care to propagate, to pay 


for, or fight for, or uphold in any way. We defend 
no church-state that we inherited from our parents as 
we inherited citizenship. _We are what we are, relig- 
iously, because we, too, are really Free Religionists, 
freely believing, personally, in the Messiahship of 
Jesus. .Disprove that and we have no right to be. 
We believe in him,:and therefore study his word to 
learn what he means, and to realize that meaning in 
action. And thus believing, we turn to Mr. Abbot 
and his Radical friends with this appeal: Ifby a 
fresh study of the question you should see new proofs 
that Jesus is God‘s Messiah, will you at once acknow- 
ledge his supreme authority, obey his commands, be 
baptized in his name, and enter his kingdom as “little 
children,” truly converted? Thus, and only thus, can 
any of us be “known of him,” Christians indeed, 
“ free indeed.” 
+. + ______—. 

It is possible to. mistake a palled appetite 

for a freshened conscience. 
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The following circular has been recently 
issued, which we here reprint, to explain some- 
what the practical work of the Association, 
and its present wants: 

Boston, Novy. 1, 1869. 


Dear Frrend:—The Executive Committee 
of the Frek RELIGIouS AssocraTION desire 
again to call attention to the character and 
objects of that organization. 

The Association was organized in. May, 
1867. Though its annual meetings are held 
* in Boston, it is not a local organization. Its 

Executive Committee are chosen from various 
parts of the country, and it may hold meet- 
ings, at their call, in other places besides Bos- 
ton. It is an American Association, and finds 
its constituency in all parts of the country. 
It was organized in the interest of religious 
freedom and progress in general; to note, col- 
lect, and report facts concerning the great 
progressive religious movements of the age ; 
to bring into mutual acquaintance, through 
correspondence and opportunities for personal 
intercourse, those who, however diverse in 
their religious education and opinions, are in- 
terested in these movements; and to repre- 
sent and express, in the freest possible way, 
the yarious tendencies that are everywhere 
manifesting themselves toward more rational 
and more humane views of religion, and to- 
ward freer and broader grounds of spiritual 
fellowship. 

One especial feature of the Association is 
that it does not bound its membership by the 

limits of Cnristendom. It is content that re- 
ligion and religious institutions should rest on 
the aspiring, truth-seeking, and truth-per- 
ceiving faculties of human nature, and seeks 
to disclose and deyelop the agreements that 
exist among all the religions of the world. 

As to practical methods for accomplishing 
its work, the Association has thus far relied 
mainly on its Annual Conventions, the publi- 
cation of a pamphlet Report of their proceed- 
ings, and on Correspondence. Reports of 
three meetings have been published, contain- 
ing Hssays and Addresses by some of the most 
distinguished religious thinkers of the coun- 
try. ‘l'wo other small publications have been 
issued: “The Worship of Jesus, in its Past 
and Present Aspects,’—an Essay by Samuel 
Johnson, of Lynn; and “A Discourse on 
Reason and Revelation,” by Wm. J. Potter, of 
New Bedford. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that the Association will publish, not 
in the interest of any dogmas, but only in the 
interest of free religious investigation and pro- 
gress; and therefore that it gives no official en- 
dorsement to any opinions it may help to print 
and circulate. 

The expense of this work has been small. 
Yet it has never been met by the collections 
at the annual meetings. And, though the 
Reports and other publications have been kept 
on sale, they have also been distributed to a 
considerable extent gratuitously, and hence 
have not paid for their cost. 

The Executive Committee would therefore 
make an earnest appeal to all persons inter- 
ested in the objects of the Association to send 
their contributions yearly to its Treasury. 
Eyen the small sum of one dollar (the annual 
fee for practical membership) from every per- 


son in the country who has faith in the Asso- 
ciation would furnish it with ample means, 
not only for meeting all present demands 
upon it, but for doing a much larger work in 
the same direction. 

Will not, then, every reader of this Circular, 
who desires the continuance of the Association, 
send, uf possible, at least one dollar with his or 
her name for membership? and hand the Circu- 
lar to other persons also who may be persuaded 
to do likewise? And this request is made, not 
only that the Treasury may be supplied with 
Sunds,, but that the Committee, in order that 
they may do their work more efficiently, may 
know who and where their constituents are. 
For the same reason correspondence is solicited 
by the Secretary with all persons interested in 
the aims and work of the Association. 

Contributions with names for membership 
should be sent to the Secretary, Wu. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. Larger contribu- 
tions had better be sent to the Treasurer, 
RicHarD P, HALLowELt, 98 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass., but may also be sent. to the 
Secretary, when more convenient. 

Very truly yours, 
Wa. J. Porrmr, Secretary. 


The Free Religious Club was organized in 
Boston during the same Spring that the Free 
Religious Association was organized, and the 
two have sometimes been confounded together. 
To avoid this confusion the Club has now 
changed its name to the “ Hadical Club.” It 
may be presumed that the members of the 
Club are more or less interested generally in 
the work of the Association, but there is no 
official connection between the two. The 
Club, which meets monthly in the hospitable 
parlors of Dr. Bartol, or Rey. J. T. Sargent, in 
Boston, is social and local. ‘he Association, 
which in some particulars is aiming at the 
same things, has its members and interests in 
various parts of the country. 

Among the liberal religious movements of 
the age, the new Protestantism which is rap- 
idly developing in Italy presents some of the 
most interesting features. This new Protest- 
antism, unlike the old, doesnot generally stop 
with opposing to the authority of the Romish 
church the authority of the Bible, but, true to 
the voice of the 19th century, declares for the 
complete authority of reason in matters of re- 
ligion. A council of these liberal religious 
thinkers was summoned to meet in Naples, on 
the same day that the Papal council began 
its sessions in Rome, with a view to form some 
general Association ; to organize, as the print- 
ed invitation expressed it, “a sacred League 
of the liberal thinkers of all nations, who will 
undertake to oppose, to the blind faith on 
which Catholicism is founded, the grand prin- 
ciple of free inquiry, and the grand fact of a 
vast association for disseminating truth.” 
And, embraced in this general purpose, a more 
specifically practical purpose is announced as 
follows: “ We, liberal thinkers, desiring be- 
fore every other thing the general welfare, 
material as well as moral, will proclaim our- 
selves constituted in a Humanitarian Associ- 
ation with this expressive motto,—Charity 
and Hducation.’ Under the term charity, 
means for the advancement of labor are inclu- 
ded. 

Between this general movement and the 
Free Religious Association of America, there 
seemed to be so much in common that the 
Executive Committee of the latter, directed 
that the following communication should be 
sent to the council in Naples :-- 


Boston, U.S. A., Noy. 1, 1869. 
The Free Religious Association of America to the Coun- 
etl of Liberal Religious Thinkers that is to assemble 
in Naples, Dec. 8, 1869 : 


BRoTuHERS :—We, the undersigned, in be- 
half of the Free Religious Association of 
America, and by direction of its Executive 
Committee, hereby send to you, in free and 
solemn council assembled, greetings of frater- 
nal interest and good will, We have heard 
the call of the spirit of liberty that has sum- 
moned you together; and it has awakened a 

responsive echo in our own hearts. From our 
geographical position, did no other cause pre- 


ivent, it will be impossible for us to be officially | 


. possible. 


of men. 


‘battle is to be fought. 


represented among you. Yet with our whole 
heart would we extend to you the hand of 
encouragement and brotherhood. 

The Association that we represent was or- 
ganized in 1867. We send, with this commu- 
nication, printed reports, in pamphlet, of its 
three public conventions. Its objects, as ex- 
pressed in its constitution, are “to promote 
the interests of pure religion, to eneourage 
the scientific study of theology, and to in- 
crease fellowship in the spirit.” Its name— 
“ Free Religious”— indicates the liberality of 
its basis, and the breadth of its aim and fel- 
lowship. It allows no dogmatic test to ex- 
clude from its membership any person who 
has its objects at heart. It does not limit its 
constituency even by the “ Christian ” name, 
but aims to be as broad as humanity itself. It 
isin sympathy with all movements through- 
out the whole world, among whatever people, 
under whatever form of religion, that are in- 
augurated in behalf of the sacred rights of 
man. Itis organized to work for the emanci- 
pation of mankind from bondage to supersti- 
tion and ecclesiastical authority, and for the 
promotion of true spiritual progress. Itwould 
bring religion everywhere into harmony with 
reagon and conscience, and submit it to the 
test of practical justice and fraternal love. 

We believe, from the evidence of the call in 
which your Council originated, that you are, 
under another name, and by different meth- 
ods, seeking substantially the same great ends 
that we seek. Free education, in the largest 
and highest sense of the term ; free labor; fra- 
ternal sympathy and charity,—the principles 
conveyed in such a motto, faithfully applied 
in all their length and breadth, may be confi- 
dently relied on to regenerate the world. 

Therefore most heartily do we congratulate 
you on the fact of your meeting, and on your 
contemplated organization. We congratulate 
Italy and the world on the new hope for hu- 
man rights that dawns in your movement. 
We congratulate the cause of religious liberty 
and practical righteousness on the help that 
may rightfully be expected from your associa- 
ted action. 

We cannot doubt that your movement will 
prove a powerful aid in liberating men’s 
minds and souls from the degrading shackles 
imposed by the papacy, and in educating the 
people to a safe trust in the divine voice that 
speaks through their own reason, conscience, 
and spiritual aspirations. Even here, in this 
land, we feel the baneful shadow of the Romish 
ecclesiastical despotism. The ignorance which 
it fosters renders many of our citizens the easy 
dupes and tools of intriguing politicians. The 
submissiveness to priestly authority which it 
enforces make a mischievous demagoguism 
The Jesnitical arts it encourages 
open the way to corrupt and dangerous polit- 
ical combinations. Its claim to the entire 
control of the education of the young within 
its domain threatens to destroy the utility of 
our public-school system. And its principle 
of the supreme spiritual sovereignty of the 
pope, denying as it does, our cardinal doc- 
trines of individual independence and of self- 
government, is directly antagonistic to the 
spirit and form of our democratic institutions. 
We, therefore, cannot but be interested in 
every movement that promises: to hasten the 
removal of this marvelous practical anachron- 
ism of the nineteenth century. Lied 

Surely, this barrier to the world’s civiliza- 
tion and progress must be removed. The 
truth must win at last. Priestcraft and super- 
stition cannot always tyrannize over the souls 
Reason shall come to its throne. 
Mankind shall yet be free; free to seek and 
acknowledge truth wherever it may be found ; 
free to labor, irrespective of distinctions of 


class or race or sex, at whatever honest work 


their hands or brains or hearts can best per- 
form ; free to believe and worship according to 
the dictates of their better thought and con- 
science; free to enter the path of individual 
culture and development, and to advance to- 
wards the achievement of that grand destiny 
of which the prophecy is given in eyery human 
soul. 

But, before this universal freedom can_ be 
gained, a vast work is to be done,—a terrible 
Human effort inust co- 
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operate with the divine forces that are working 
for this end in the natural progress of history. 
And Italy is to have anoble part in this contest; 
a part worthy of her ancient renown, and of 
the fresh hopes and enthusiasm that animate 
the believers in progress among her present 
people. Rome, the natural capital and the 
historical synonym of Italy, was once the 
military and political mistress of the world; 
then its ecclesiastical mistress;—which she 
still claims to be. The world now waits im- 
patient to acknowledge and grant a still high- 
er claim. Shall she not yet become the 
queenly champion of the world’s liberties ? 
The people of all nations, proud of her honor, 
press forward to bear her on their shoulders in 
triumphant procession to such a ¢rcbuneship. 
And from the skies bend expectant the great 
shades of her historic heroes,—the famous men 
and women of her old classic days, an innu- 
merable company of her Christian’ saints and 
martyrs, the shining hosts of her mediaeval 
apostles in science, art, philosophy, and re- 
form,—eager to place upon her brow, with 
more than the ancient glory, the crown and 
seal of her office as defender of the sacred 
rights of universal \umanity. 

That your contemplated association may 
help thus to instate Italy, with Rome once 
more as the centre of its national life, in the 
van of the struggle against error, vice, and 
despotism, we most earnestly hope and believe. 
May you-be united, strong, courageous, free ; 
showing to the world how liberty may be com- 
bined with reverence, charity with vigor, self- 
confident prowess with self-forgetful devotion. 

Heartily wishing that your deliberations 
may proceed in harmony, and be crowned 
with abundant success, we subscribe ourselves, 

Most sincerely your friends and fellow- 
workers for truth, right, and human brother- 
hood, 

Ocravius B. FRoTHINGHAM, Pres’t. 

WILLIAM J. Porrer, Sec’y. 


To this letter the following gratifying re- 
sponse, dated before the meeting of the coun- 
cil, has been received from Count Ricciardi, the 
gentleman in Naples who has acted as head 
of the Local Committee in arranging for the 
meeting : 

Napues, 26th November, 1869. 


My Dear Srr:—It is with feelings of pro- 
found gratitude that I have received the ex- 
pressions of brotherly sympathy and kind 
wishes of the Free Religious Association of 
America, conyeyed to our Association of Free 
Thinkers, through a document of immense 
value to us, as it will guide and encourage us 
in our doubts and difficulties. Your example, 
as exhibited in your proceedings for the last 
three years, will have a powerful influence on 
our Committee and brotherhood. Your doc- 
ument shall be translated into Italian, pre- 
sented to our Association, and printed in our 
public journals. I only regret that your Asso- 
ciation is not officially represented at our 
Anti-Council, which will be numerously 
attended, having received already above five 
thousand adhesions. 

Accept, my dear sir, my, heartfelt thanks 
for your Committee and Association, and for 
yourself personally, and believe me ever to be, 

Most truly yours, 
G. RiccraRpI, 
To Wu. J. Porrer, Sec’y. 


Norice.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, 
of the Annual Meetings of the Free Religious 
Association for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 
cts. respectively,) Rey. Samuel Johnson’s 
Essay on “The Worship of Jesus,” (50 cts.) 
and an Hssay on “ Reason and Revelation,” 
by Wm. J. Potter, (10 cts.) can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Potter, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868, contains addresses by 
O. B. Frothingham, Jas. Freeman Clarke, 
Robert Collyer, Charles H. Malcom, John P. 
Hubbard, Olympia Brown, John Weiss, T. 
W. Higginson, F. EB. Abbot, A. B. Alcott, and 
others, each presenting some distinct aspect of 
the religious tendencies of the times; also a 
long address by Wendell Phillips, specifically 


prepared for the Association, on “The Rela-* 


tion of Religion to Philanthropy ;” Essay by 


I’. B. Sanborn, on the same subject ; Essay by 
W. J. Potter, on “Present Tendencies of So- 
ciety in regard to Religious Organization and 
Worship ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters 
from M. D. Conway in England, and Keshub | 
Chunder Sen, of India. 

The Report for 1869, contains addresses by 
Fyothingham, Weiss, Abbot, Higginson, Prof. 
Denton, J. H. Jones, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
C. A. Bartol, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, 
Rowland Connor, and others; Essays by 
Julia Ward Howe, David A. Wasson, and 
Rabbi Isaac M. Wise; and Annual Report of 
the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative 
in their theology as others are pronounced in 
their radicalism,—the Association having 
offered a free platform to all phases of relig- 
ious thought. 

S ple a : 
g-33~ Reports of the three. public mectings 
have been issued in pamphlet form. The | 
edition for the first meeting is exhausted. 
Those for 1868 and 1869 can be obtained at 
40 and 50 cts. respectively, by addressing the 
Secretary. 
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THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritnal 


sphere, It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It wonld 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 


commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 


Fhe Confession, By D. A. Wasson. 

Law of Habit. By John Weiss, 

A Portrait of R. W. Emerson, by David Scott. 
Cheney. 

From Goethe’s ‘‘ Four Seasons.” By T. D. 

The Book of Daniel. By F. E. Abbot. 

Liberal Religion in Europe. By Samuel Longfellow. 

The Family at Entenbruch. From the German of Gustave 


By Ednab D, 


Pfarrius. By C. C. Shackford, 
Patience. By A. E. 
Notes. 


Reviews and Notices, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The City of Toledo, 


To Capitalists and Manufactur ers. 


The Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401, 


In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, und has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 


miles of canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction ; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 


gan. c 


Tn 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 60,000,000 feet of 
Pine Lumber were shipped from Toledo, making the 
Toledo market second only to Chicago, 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very: 
extensive. 


The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Savings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Publie Library. 


The City is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 


During the past six years the City has expended 
in umproyving streets, and in the construction of side- 


walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. ~ 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its fayorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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FIFTY AFFIRMATIONS. 


RELIGION. 


1. Religion is the effort of man to perfect 
himself. 

2. The root of religion is universal human 
nature. 

3. Historica) religions are all one, in vir- 
tue of this one common root. 

4. Historical religions are all different, in 
virtue of their different historical origin and 
development. 

5. Kvyery historical religion has thus two 
distinct elements,—one universal or spiritual, 
and the other special or historical. 

6. The universal element is the same in all 
historical religions ; the special element is pe- 
culiar in each of them. 

7. ‘The universal and the special elements 
are equally essential to the existence of an 
historical religion. ’ 

8. The unity ofall religions must, be sought 
in their universal element. 

9. ‘The peculiar character of each religion 
must be sought in its special element. 


RELATION OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


10. The idea of a coming “kingdom of 
heaven” arose naturally in the Hebrew mind 
after the decay of the Davidic monarchy, and 
ripened under foreign oppression into a_pas- 
sionate longing and expectation. 

11. The “kingdom of heaven” was to be 
a world-wide empire on this earth, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to be established on the 
ruins of the great empires of antiquity by the 
miraculous intervention of Jehovah. 

‘12. The Messiah or Christ was to reign 
over the “kingdom of heaven” as the visible 
deputy of Jehovah, who was considered the 
true sovereign of the Hebrew nation. He 
was to be a Priest-King,—the supreme pontiff 
or high-priest of the Hebrew church, and ab- 
solute monarch of the Hebrew state. 

13. The “apocalyptic literature” of the Jews 
exhibits the gradual formation and growth of 
the idea of the Messianic “kingdom of heaven.” 

14, All the leading features of the gospel 
doctrine concerning the “kingdom of heaven,” 
the “end of the world,” the “great day of 
judgment,” the “coming of the Christ in the 
clouds of heaven,” the“resurrection of the dead,” 
the condemnation of the wicked and the exalta- 
tion of the righteous, the “passing away of the 
heayens and earth,” and the appearance of 
a “new heaven and a new earth,” were definite- 
ly formedand firmly fixed in the Hebrew mind, 
in the century betore Jesus was born. 

15. John the Baptist came preaching that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But he 
declared himself merely the forerunner of the 
Messiah. 

16. Jesus also came preaching that “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and announc- 
ed himself as the Messiah or Christ. 

17. Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect 
of the Messianic kingdom; but, although he 


expected his throne to be established by the | 


miraculous intervention of God. and therefore 
refused toemploy human means in establishing 


it, he nevertheless expected to discharge the po- 
litical functions of his office as King and Judge, 
when the fulness of time should arrive. 

18. As apreacher of purely spiritual truth, 
Jesus probably stands at the head of all the 
great religious teachers of the past. 

19. As claimant of the Messianic crown, 
and founder of Christianity as a distinct his- 
torical religion, Jesus shared the spirit of an 
unenlightened age, and stands on the same 
level with Gautama or Mohammed. 

20. In the belief of his disciples, the death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus would not 
prevent the establishment of the “kingdom of 
heaven.” His throne was conceived to be al- 
ready established in the heavens; and the early 
church impatiently awaited its establishment 
on earth at the“‘second coming of the Christ.” 

21. Christianity thus appears as simply the 
complete development of J udaism,—the high- 
est possible fulfilment of the Messianic dreams 
based on the Hebrew conception ofa “chosen 
people.” 


CHRISTIANITY. 

22. Christianity is the historical religion 
taught in the Christian Scriptures, and illus- 
trated in the history of the Christian.church. 

23. It is a religion in virtue of its univers- 
al element; it is the Christian religion in vir- 
tue of its special element. 

24. The Christian Scriptures teach, from 
beginning to end, that “Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God;’—that. is, the Hebrew 
Messiah. ‘his, the Christian Confession, was 
declared both by Jesus and the apostles to be 
necessary to salvation or admissivun into the 
“kingdom of heaven.” 

25. The Christian church, from its origin 
to the present day, has everywhere planted it- 
selfon faith in the Christian Confession, as 
its divinely appointed foundation,—the eter- 
nal “rock” against which the “gates of hell 
shall never prevail.” 

26: The Christian Confession gradually 
created on the one hand the theology, and on 
the other hand the hierarchy, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘The process was not, as 1s 
claimed, a corruption, but a natural and logi- 
cal development. 

27. The Church of Rome embodies Christ- 
ianity in its most highly developed and_.per- 
fect form, as a religion of authority based on 
the Christian Confession. 

28. Protestantism is the gradual disinteg- 
ration of Christianity, whether regarded the- 
ologically or ecclesiastically, under the influ- 
ence of the free spirit of protest against au- 
thority. 

29. “Liberal Christianity,”—that is, dem- 
ocratic autocracy in religion,—is the highest 
development of the free spirit of protest 
against authority which is possible within the 
Christian church. It is, at the same time, the 
lowest possible development of faith in the 
Christ,—a return to the Christian Confession 
in its crudest and least developed form. 

30. Chfistianity is the religion of Christ- 
lans, and all Christians are believers in the 
Christ. 

31. The Christian name, whatever else it 
may include, necessarily includes faith in 
Jesus as the Christ of God. Any other use 
of the name is abuse of it. Under some in- 
terpretation or other, the Christian Confession 
is the boundary line of Christianity. 

FREE RELIGION. 

32. The Protestant Reformation was the 
birth of Free Religion,—the beginning of the 
religious protest against authority within the 
contines of the Christian Church. 


33. The history of Protestantism is the 
history of the growth of Free Religion at the 
expense of the Christian Religion. As love 
of freedom increases, reverence for authority 
decreases. 

34. The completion of the religious pro- 
test against authority must be the extinction 
of faith in the Christian Confession. 

30. Free Religion is emancipation from the 
outward law, and voluntary obedience to the 
inward law. 

36. The great faith or moving power of Free 
Religion is faith in man asa progressive being. 

37. The great ideal end of Free Religion 
is the perfection or complete development of 
man,—the race serving the individual, the in- 
dividual serving the race. 

38. The great practical means of Free Re- 
ligion is the integral,continuous and universal 
education of man. 

39. The great law of Free Religion is the 
still, small voice of the private soul. 

40. The great peace of Free Religion is 
spiritual oneness with the infinite One. 

41. Free Religion is the natural outcome 
of every historical religion,—the final unity, 
therefore, towards which all historical religions 
slowly tend. 

RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO FREE RELIGION 

42. Christianity is identical with Free Re- 
ligion so far asits universal element is con- 
cerned,—antagonistic to it so far as its special 
element is concerned. 

43. The corner-stone of Christianity is 
faith in the Christ. The corner-stone of Free 
Religion is faith in Human Nature. 

44, The great institution of Christianity 
is the Christian Church, the wiil of the Christ 
being its supreme law. The great institution 
of Free Religion is the coming Republic of 
the World, the universal conscience and rea- 
son of mankind being its supreme organic law 
or constitution. 

45. The fellowship of Christianity is limited 
by the Christian Confession; its brotherhood 
includes all subjects of the Christ and excludes 
all others. The fellowship uf Free Religion 
is universal and free; it proclaims the great 
brotherhood of man without limit or bound. 

46. The practical work of Christianity is 
to Christianize the world,—to convert all 
souls to the Christ, and ensure their salvation 
from the wrath of God. The practical work 
of Free Religion is to humanize the world,— 
to make the individual nobler here and now, 
and to convert the human race into avast Co- 
operative Union devoted to universal ends. — 

47. Thespiritual ideal of Christianity is 
the suppression of self and perfect imitation 
of Jesusthe Christ. The spiritual ideal of 
Free Religion is the free development of self, 
and the harmonious education of all its pow- 
ers to the highest possible degree. vache 

48. The essential spirit of Christianity is 
that of self-humiliation at the feet of Jesus, 
and passionate devotion to his person. The 
essential spirit of Free Religion is that of self- 
respect and free self-devotion to great ideas. 
Christianity is prostrate on its face; Free Re- 
ligion is erect on its feet. , 

49. The noblest fruit of Christianity is a 
self-sacrificing love of man for Jesus’ sake,— 
The noblest fruit of Free Religion is a self- 
sacrificing love of man for man’s own sake. 

50. Christianity is the faith of the soul’s 
childhood; Free Religion isthe faith of the 
soul’s manhood. In the gradual growth of 
mankind out of Christianity into Free Re- 
ligion, lies the only hope of the spiritual per- 
fection of the individual and the spiritual 
unity of the race. 
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WHAT IS FREE RELIGION 2 


[Read to the (then) Unitarian Society of Toledo, Sunday morn- 
ing, July 18, 1869.] 

“We shall not always set so great a price on a few 
texts, on a few lives. 

Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your 
own mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall 
have the suffrage of the world. 

If any one imagines that this law is lax, let him 
keep its commandment one day. And truly it de- 
mands something godlike in him who has cast off the 
common motives of humanity, and has yventure.t to 
trust himself for a taskmaster. High be his heart, 
faithful his will, clear his sight, that he may in good 
earnest be doctrine, society, law, to himself, that a 
simple purpose may be to him as strong as iron neces- 
sity is to others.” 
; Emerson, Essay on Self-Reliance. 


Last Sunday I showed that Christianity, properly 
understood, is by no means whatever you or I may 
choose to define it, but, on the contrary, is the name 
of a great historical religion, which has been deyvelop- 
ed in strict accordance with historical laws. From 
the action of those laws it can never escape; its future 
must obey them, as its past has obeyed them. I 
showed that Christianity, as set forth in the New 
Testament, and as taught, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, by Jesus himself, has for its fundamental aim 
to establish on earth the so-called “kingdom of 
heaven ;” that this ‘kingdom of heaven” is a great 
system of life and faith, a greatsystem of government, 
both spiritual and temporal, based on the divinely 
authorized mission of Jesus as the Messiah or Christ 
of God; and that the most complete establishment of 
this “‘kingdom of heaven” which is possible under 
actual historical conditions, has been, and still is, the 
great Roman» Papacy, including both its spiritual and 
temporal powers. In other words, the claim made 
by Jesus to be the Christ of God or universal Savior 
of the world logically involves, on the one hand, the 
orthodox theology, and, on the other, the Romish 
hierarchy or priesthood. From these premises I drew 
the conclusion that he is the most consistent “Chris- 
tian” who submits to the theological and ecclesiastical 
rule of Rome. 

It follows, therefore, that no one thoroughly im- 
bued with the modern spirit of liberty is really a 
Christian ; and ought not to claim the Christian name. 
For myself, I accept this logical consequence of what 
appears to me indisputable facts ; and Lregard myself 
as truly outside of Christianity as outside of Mohamme- 
danism, or any other great religion. This does not 
mean that I reject either, as a whole. Whatever is good 
and true in any religion, I wish gratefully to accept 
and acknowledge ; whatever is false or bad, I wish 
fearlessly to recognize and repudiate. All the great reli- 
gions, however, which divide the world’s allegiance 
at the present day, I see to be simply so many sects 
or parties, each advancing special and peculiar claims 
denied by ail the rest. It is on account of this in- 
grained exclusiveness that no one of them can ever 
become the universal religion of man. Yet, in pro- 
portion asmankind come to perceive and assert their 
natural spiritual unity, I see that they must come to 
yearn for a faith which shall lift them above all dif- 
ferences of race, government, and creed, into the pure 
and sweet atmosphere of a universal spiritual fellow- 
ship.. What shall be the nature of this all-compre- 
hensive faith ? What principles or ideas shall cement 
this great brotherhood of man? In very few minds 
has this question assumed anything like a definite 
shape ; but to one who has distinctly grasped it, there 
is evidence on every hand that it is the real root of 
that wide-spread religious restlessness of which even 
superficial observers are aware. In vain have J look- 
ed for some adequate development of this question, 
some clear and full reply to it. Scraps and fragments 
of the truth lie all about us, in the various liberal pe- 
riodicals and publications of the day; but nowhere 
has the master-mind appeared, to sweep the whole 
horizon with a glance, and report what he beholds. 
Blind and instinctive gropings after this universal 
faith of the human soul, all men seem to manifest ; 
but it remains still veiled in clouds. Itis, therefore, 
with an overwhelming sense of the vastness of my 
subject, and with sentiments of the profoundest mo- 
desty, that I venture this morning to seek an answer 
to the question,—"“What is that great religion of the 
Suture, which, having its roots in no individual charac- 
ter or career, but rather growing out of the universal 
nature of man, shall unite all souls in spiritual equality 


and love? What is that deep and mighty faith which . 


shall sweep away the barriers now dividing the race 
into hostile camps, and make possible that boundless 
brotherhood for which every noble spirit yearns _to- 
day ?” Once feel the flames of this transcendent faith, 
and you will find no warmth in any other. To-day, 
therefore, I ask your attention to the best statement 
of it that [can compass; and it may be compressed 
into two words, Free Religion. 

In the first place, what is Religion? Men miscon- 
ceive it in a thousand different ways; but I shall not 
now pause to criticise popular misconceptions. Reli- 
gion, taken in its essence, is man’s obedience to that 
something within him which ever impels him upward to 
the Better. The essential fact in all genuine religion 
is man’s struggle after perfection, according to hisown 
highest ideal of perfection. Divers names have been 
given to this something in man,—conscience, the 
ideal, the moral sense, the inner light, the Holy Spirit, 
the grace of God, and countless names besides. I care 
not what name is applied to it; he is religious who 
obeys this impulse to the Beiter, and no one is so 
who does not obey it. This aspiration and endeavor 
after perfection,—this unconquerable resolve to reach 


upward,—this hungering and thirsting after ideal good 
—is the very essence and central verity of all religion. 
The rational theist believes it to be the life of God in 
the human soul; the atheist believes it to be the re- 
sult of impersonal forcesand Jaws. But theist and 
atheist, so far as they aspire and sfrive to realize their 
own highest ideal, are relégiows men. It was one and 
the same-spirit that dwelt in the heart of Fenelon, the 
saintly Catholic, and Holyoake, the saintly atheist. 
It is this pursuit of the ideal, this honest endeavor to 
realize it in character and life, which constitutes the 
soul of all religion; and although I feel convinced in 
my Own mind that the spiritual ideal is the inward 
and highest possible revelation of the Infinite to the 
finite, 1 am unspeakably more anxious to help men 
obey their own ideals, than I am to convince them that 
L have rightly énterpreted mine. Provided I can help 
men to the fact, I am perfectly willing to leave the 
philosophy an open question. On this point I wish to 
be clearly understood by all. Asa minister of reli- 
gion, I seek to increase religious life in the world,— 
to make men’s consciences tenderer, and their wills 
stronger, and their ideals purer; and if I can accom- 
plish this result in ever so slight a degree, I count my 
ministry successful. But while I myself believe in a 
conscious, intelligent,spiritual power as the ind welling 
cause of the universe, I do not feel called upon to de- 
fend any theological doctrine whatever. Doctrines 
are fair subjects of discussion and difference of opinion; 
but religion itself, the earnest endeavor to make life 
noble, beautiful, great——thisis the only end worthy 
to be lived for. 

If I have not failed to make plain my thought, we 
shall agree, I think, that religion in all its forms niust 
include earnest devotion to the ideul, a divine passion for 
the good and true, as each soul understands tt; and 
that under all differences of form this is the one essen- 
tial thing. The next inquiry is, ‘What is Free Reli- 
gion?” 

There are two kinds, and only two kinds of reli- 
gious development,—artificial and natura’. It used 
to be the fashion in the great palace- gardens of Kurope 
(and it may be the fashion still) to train and cut trees 
into allsorts of fantastic shapes,—pyramids, arbors, 
heads, animals, birds. Place a tree tortured into the 
shape of a peacock, for instance, beside a tree as na- 
ture makes it,—and which of the two will appear to 
a cultured eye the more beautiful? An unperverted 
taste would at once pronounce the peacock-shaped 
tree a disgusting deformity. So it is with religion. 
The simple, instinctive love of the ideal has been 
trained by human systems into repulsive forms; and 
what should have served to make human life more 
sweet and fair, has been sometimes made a means of 
horrible distortion. An observant eye may behold 
all about us how religion has been made to rob men 
of their courage and sincerity and-natural manliness. 
Dwarfed and twisted have thousands become under 
the influence of artificial religion. Now the difference 
between artificial and natural religion,—the difference 
between a character developed under constraint and 
one developed in freedom,—arises from the fact, that 
the former has been trained to reverence and obey an 
external law the latter an internal law. The one has 
suffered its ideal, or highest conception of goodness, 
to be made for it by others; the other has allowed its 
ideal to grow up freely in the soul itself. One man 
goes to some outward authority, the Bible, perhaps, 
or the Church, to learn what is duty, or what is truth ; 
the other ignores all these outward authorities, and 
consults simple experience, reason, conscience, the 
light within. Hence the one conforms to a pattern 
made for him, and lets his soul be pruned and bent 
into the fashionable peacock-shape; while the other 
obeys the healthy instincts of Nature, and grows into 
the sturdiest form of vigor and beauty. Religion, if 
genuine, always produces obedience to the ideal ; but 
artificial religion borrows this from without, while 
natural religion creates it from within. The Christ- 
ian church, for instance, declares it the chief duty of 
man to believe in Christ, and accept passively the 
salvation bought by his blood; while Nature declares 
that the only salvation possible or needed comes from 
active obedience to the inward law of truth and 
right. 

Free Religion, then, is, on the one hand, the in- 
ward Oracle commanding in its own name, the inward 
Ideal attracting by its own beauty, the inward Light 
shining by its own radiance; and, on the other hand, 
it is the free and willing obedience of the soul to laws 
which it perceives to be those of universal human na- 
ture. The human soul has written ali the Bibles, 
organized all the churches, appointed all the prophets 
and Christs; and it asserts forevermore its own 
superiority to all ofitsown creations. Take an illus- 
tration. The Federal Constitution, framed by our 
forefathers, to some extent recognized and legalized 
human slavery; and when good men (as good men 
did) fell down and worshipped the work of men’s 
hands, and declared that there was no “higher law” 
than the law of the land, brave old Thaddeus Stevens 
boldly affirmed the sanctity of the unwritten law of 
natural justice, and avowed his purpose of working 
“outside the Consti ution.” Here was a notable 
instance of Free Religion,—the soul proclaiming its 
own infinite superiority to whatsoever it had itself 
produced, and overthrowing all man-made idols from 
their bloody pedestals. Thus must it deal also with 
all other idols,—with the Church, with the Bible, with 
the Christ; thus must it ever affirm the sacredness of 
primal intuitions against the claims of everything be- 
sides, and plant its foot on every neck that rebels 
against its supremacy, He that makes can unmake 
as well; and human institutions, created at the man- 
date of the soul, must change or perish at its more en- 
lightened mandate. Free Religion demands room 
and opportunity for all human development; it as- 

Severates the right of all human faculties to unfold 


| themselves in natural ways, subject only to the laws 


of nature; it predicts the destruction of everything 
that interferes with human progress, and the creation 
of everything that shall promote it. The bodies of 
men must be free, to labor for all material goods ; and 
their souls mnst be free, to labor for all social and 
spiritual goods, Physical slavery is well nigh ex- 
tinguished over the earth; butspiritual slavery still 
exists almost everywhere, even in free America, To 
the struggle for physical and political freedom suc- 
ceeds to-day the vaster struggle for freedom of the 
soul; and Hree Religion is the legitimate heir of Anti- 
Sluwvery. Free government, free trade, free religion— 
that is the creed of America, slowly writing itself on 
the page of history. 

Religion, therefore, is man’s earnest obedience to 
an ideal; and Free Religion is his obedience to his 
own ideal in its natural and unperverted state. Our 
answer thus far, however, is too general to meet our 
wants; and I propose to inquire further, what is the 
centralidea of Free Religion? And what is the pre- 
cise end it aims at? I will treat these questions in the 
order named. 

1. The central idea and great inspiring sentiment 
of Free Religion, is facth in Man as a Progressive 
Being. It is this which lifts radicalism far above 
philosophy and mere speculation, and makes it em- 
phatically a redégéon. Itis this which has burned in 
the heart of every great reformer, filled him to the 
full with divine enthusiasm, and revealed to his rap- 
tured eye a better future for his race. It takes more 
than a theory, it takes a fadth, to uphold men like 
Garrison and Phillips, Emerson and Parker. Yes, 
faith in man as a progressive being is the heaven- 
kindled flame which shines out in every heroic career, 
and sheds a forward ray on the path of mankind into- 
the thick darkness of the future. But what do we 
mean by Faith in Man? Surely not faith in his pres- 
ent condition, in his actual performance. Of all dis- 
appointing sights, there is none so sad and disheart- 
ening as the prospect of society as 7 7s, unless we see 
also, with spiritual vision, the prospect of society as ¢t 
ought to be,—unless, farthermore, we believe that so- 
ciety as it is shall develop into society as it ought to 
be. ‘This is what I mean by faith in man asa pro- 
gressive being. Man as he isis little better than a 
compound of tiger, fox, and monkey; Man as he 
ought to be, and will be, is unspeakably nobler than 
that impossible fowl, the winged “angel” of the 
painters. It is the capacities of human nature, not 
the realities of human character, that feed the fires of 
a wise faith in man. If our ideal is so high above us 
as sometimes to fill us with despair, our actualis so 
far beneath us as always to fill us with shame. You 
and I arenot what we ought to be,—not what we 
might be,—not, let us highly resolve, what we will 
be. The glorious dream of our ideal, ever floating 
above us and before us, creates as divine a faith in our 
possibilities,as it creates an indignant self-reproach for 
our present failures. The faith in human nature born of 
these great visions is, in my opinion, father of the only 
faith in God that cannot be shaken; fcr these are 
they that testify in our musing spirits of an Infinite 
Perfection above and beyond our ken. If mancan 
dream such dreams, they must be the reflection of a 
Vast Reality diviner still. Impossible would be the 
sunset tints, painted on the river’s surface, did not the 
beauty and the glory stream from the heavens on 
high. Enough—it is faith in Man asa being of un- 
known, yet magnificent destinies, that is the central 
idea and exhaustless inspiration of Free Religion. 

And in the light of this great faith, how sickly and 
starved appears that form of radicalism which knows 
only how to deny! There are three kinds of radieal- 
ism, and one alone is genuine.’ There is the ¢ndifferent 
radical, who believes nothing, and cares for nothing, 
except the gross, visible, tangible things of sense. 
There is the zconoelustic radical, who delights in ruins 
and scoffs at al! construction. But besides these, there 
is the believing radical, whose radicalism, destructive 
as it may seem, is only a stronger and mightier grasp 
of the everlasting rock, a profounder insight into uni- 
versal ideas, a vaster comprehension of eternal laws. 
In him,radicalism is but a deepening, a strengthening, 
a purification of that living faith in human nature, 
without which a man, even in his lifetime, shrivels 
away intoamummy. Radicalism is worse than su- 
perstition, if it kindles no lofty enthusiasm, awakens 
no high motives, arouses no heroic purposes, creates 
no intense and earnest faith. The soul can no more 
thrive on pure negations, than the body can grow fat 
on a diet <f soap-bubbles or arithmetical zeros; it 
needs the rich juices of strong moral coavictions and 
universal ideas and unselfish aspirations, without 
which it loses all hold on life. Were it not for its 
faith in Man, radicalism would not be what itis,—the 
sheet-anchor of many a brave and gallant heart. The 


‘true radical believes not less, but incalewlably more, 


than the churches that condemn him; for his faith, 
instead of narrowing itselt down to a creed or a book, 
cleaves to the boundless truth. Let him bide bis 
time; his unbeaten track through the wilderness is 
the future highway of the nations. 

2. The precise end aimed at by Free Religion is the 
symmetrical Development of Human Naturein all direc- 
tions, the Perfection of the Individual and the Perfection 
of the Race. This is an end widely different from any 
immediately proposed by the great religions of the 
world. All these, moreover, have their theology, 
their fundamental or peculiar doctrines, to propagate. 
But Free Religion leaves the investigation of truth 
and the defence of ascertained truths to science, phil- 
osophy and criticism,reserving nothing to dogmatism ; 
it trusts the free intelligence of Man to discover all 
that can be learned by Man, and has no postulates or 
favorite dogmas that dread the light of thisnineteenth 
century, ‘lhe creed of the Future is to be settled by 
science, not by theology,—using the word science to 
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cover scientific investigation into the truth of things. 
Thought must have no bounds set to its free range by 
timid churchmen, whether by the open employment 
of despotic authority, or by theless arrogant but no 
less efficacious means of exciting holy horror at the 
attempt of “carnal reason” to probe the mysteries of 
the Church. Freedom of the mind, with all its facul- 
ties, to grapple with all questions that present them- 
selves for solution,—this is a primary demand of Free 
Religion. Thought alone must settle the questions 
that thought can raise. Differing, therefore, from all 
historical faiths, in having no theological system to 
expound or defend, Free ‘Heligion aims simply at the 
growth and culture of human nature in all directions ; 
and its activities are directed to every object that tends 
to enhance and perfect and spiritualize civilization, 
It includes all the commercial, industrial, social, poli- 
tical, and scientific movements of the age, quite as 
truly as movements more immediately moral and reli- 
gious; but it lays peculiar stress on the latter, since 
all human development is miserably defective which 
overlooks or neglects the noblest side of human na- 
ture. And inasmuch as the desires of wealth, power, 
and fame are motives of themselves sufficiently pow- 
erful to stimulate progress in all material directions, 
it may be said that spiritual development is the es- 
pecial province of Free Religion, provided that the 
old distinction of secular and sacred be forever abol- 
ished. All things are secnlar, all sacred, that in any 
wise help humanity forward in the path of progress. 


Now human development has two aspects, that of | 


the individual, and that ofthe race. The grand end 
of individual development is Character,—character 
for its own sake, in utter oblivion of rewards or 
punishments. To be neble and free and manly in 
character, is the only true object of individual ambi- 
tion; and all success or prosperity in outward mat- 
ters should be made suberdinate and secondary. The 
heaven and hell of the church are not worth a mo- 
ment’s thought in comparison with the heaven of 
high character and the hell of low character here on 
earth. Religion, if truly free, b-comes thoroughly 
secularized, and emancipated forever from the thral- 
dom of hope and fear. CHARACTER, then, great and 
beneficent character, is the goal which he must win, 
who worthily runs the race of life. 

In like manner, the great end of all social develop- 
ment is the attainment of high social character, the 
achievement of the ideal social state. When freedom 
and tender regard for the rights of the humblest mem- 
ber of the human family have become the fundamental 
law of society —when the attainment of universal hu- 
man welfare is seen to be the attainment of the wel- 
fare of each human soul,—when all the energies and 
forces of society are directed to the one end of help- 
ing and perfecting the individual,—then will the race 
become developed in a high and noble way, and re- 
alize its own ideal. The spiritual unity of mankind, 
the brotherhood ofall that bear the impress of hu- 
manity, isthe great, inspiring end to be evermore 
held in view. The struggles now going on all 
over the face of the earth to break down the barriers 
of race, climate, government and sect, and to come 
into closer and more friendly relations, are struggles 
to realize at last the Unety of Man. The Pacific Rail- 
road, the Suez Canal, the Anglo-American and 
Franco-American ocean telegraphs, the great lines of 
steamers and the countless fleets of merchant vessels, 
in short, all the means of quick communication which 
annihilate space and abolish time, are awakening in 
all nations the sentiment of a common nature, a com- 
mon destiny, acommon kinship in tbe spirit; and 
these, infinitely more than missionary societies, are 
hastening on the day when war shall be as obsolete 
as witchcraft, and the peace of universal brotherhood 
reign over all the countries of the globe. 

Now these two sides of human development, these 
two great objects of individual and social aspiration, 
are really one and the same. Character can only be 
achieved by the dedication of self to universal ends 
which include the race; the spiritual unity of man 
can only be achieved by developing high character 
in every individual. The individual must serve the 
race ; the race must serve the individual. Here, my 
friends, is the great idea of faith in man carried out to 
its widest application, and unfolded in its deepest and 
divinest meaning. “Hach for all, and all for each” — 
that is the motto of Free Religion, the secret of the 
great future of mankind, the “HM Pluribus Unum’ of 
the divine fellowship of souls. He who lives for uni- 
versal ends,—for justice, truth, freedom, progress, 
love,—lives for the highest good, not of himself 
alone, but of all men as well; and in thus achieving 
for himself the noblest character, he equally achieves 
for others the widest usefulness. ‘You are a citizen 
of the universe,” says Epictetus, “and a part of it; 
not a subordinate, but a principal part. You are 
capable of comprehending the Divine economy, and 
of considering the connections of things. What, 
then, does the character of a citizen imply? To hold 
no private interest; to deliberate of nothing as a 
separate individual, but rather like the hand or the 
foot, which, if they had reason, and comprebended 
the constitution of nature, would never pursue or de- 
sire but with a reference to the whole.” In like 
manner, when society shall have learned to care 
tenderly for its weakest and humblest member,—to 
dedicate all its vast powers and resources to the edu- 
cation, protection, and assistance of all its individuals, 
—then it will have secured all public objects; end re- 
alized the grandest ideal of the social state. 

Oh friends, these great ideas, binding cach to all 
and all to each, are the key-note of Free Religion ; 
are they not also the key-note of all that promises 
peace and joy to man ? Infuse the spirit of these ideas 
into all souls, and something better than the mil- 

lenium will have dawned on earth. All the race will 
have become one vast Brotherhood and Fellowship, 


one immense Co-operative Union, devoted to the re- 
lief and prevention of the evils that now scourge 
mankind. Respect for equal rights, reverence for the 
individual conscience, heartfelt good-will to each and 
every man, woman, and child, shall yet become the 
organic law of human society ; and devotion to the 
public good shall yet take the place of selfishness 
in the private soul. When that day comes, (as come 
it will, though you and I shall long before have van- 
ished from the sight of men), then will come the uni- 
versal reign of Free Religion. Shall we not count it 
a high privilege here and now to plant the seed that 
shall ripen into so glorious a fruit? To strengthen 
men’s faith in themselves and in humanity, to break 


_ their spiritual bonds, to arouse the spirit of unselfish 


devotion to universal ends, to make men manlier, 
truer, and wiser,—that is the work of Free Religion, 
the great and divine object at which, I trust, all shall 
yet learn to aim. : 


—— 
“very man has his price!” cried one who 
had sold himself. “True!” cries he who can 
be bought—and he alone. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.] 
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——‘“Lucretia Mott regrets always that they did 
not subscribe for the Liberator until the second num- 
ber. THe InpEx may turn out a Liberator. I shall 
be sorry if it does and I do not subscribe in good 
time. So here is the stamp for a year.” 


—— A few days ago the Prospectus of the forth- 
coming INDEX was received. On opening it, casually 
saw a fev. to two names, and immediately+laid it on 
one side, prejudged as being in opposition to my 
views on Prvestology (a new word, perhaps.) But to- 
day it met my eye again—took it up, and read it care- 
fully—and came to the conclusion that THe InpEx 
was intended to advocate my views exactly.” 

——T consider your Prospectus worth the price 
ofa year’s subscription to Tum INDEX, which I gladly 
enclose—though | am willing to accept the paper 
itself. A subscriber to the Rudieal from the start 
I desire to have my name put down pluin and strong 
on your subscription list.-..I look eagerly for THE 
INDEX.” 


——‘ TJ still hold many of the great questions wide 
open—and am more afraid than ever of all sorts of 
pocket philosophics, however sclf-consis.ent, compact 
and complete. Yet, full of faith in the attainability 
of Truth—provided true men seek it,—-I welcome all 
hearty, honest thought and speech. I hold to ‘Christ- 
jianity, in a sense wider than definitions, as a symbol 
of the noblest spirit and life of Religion, just as I hold 
to Republicanism (when we shall getit!) as the no- 
blest style of Government, though Government is the 
larger term. And as I do not drop the name ‘Amer- 
ican’ out of deference to Humanity, so I don’t feel 
bound to disclaim the ‘Christian’ name, out of def- 
erence to Absolute Religion. But over words alone, 
why contend? I did feel a little rebuked when my 
threat to declare war against the current religion of 
the times, brought out from dear Mr. the sug- 
gestion that it seemed more important to havea ‘cru- 
sade against the érreligion of the country._... --- 
For all which I.--. must at least keep an eye on your 
work, which I hope has also its vital practical as- 
pects. So here’s two doilars for Tue INpEx.” 


——‘T see that you propose to start a radical jour- 
nal, to be called Tus INDbx. I must haveit, and you 
will please send specimen copies. There is a great 
need, I think, for such an organ of Religious Free 
Thought as you could edit. Westand in need of a 
new religion, the Religion of Humanity, that shall 
marry all the interests of man into one grand whole, 
the perfection of the human spirit. I should like to 
send you an article occasionally, and aid you in that 
way iflcan. My abilitiesare not great, but I may 
be able to do something.” 


“T rejoice, especially since the Liberal Christ- 
Zan has subsided into less liberal hands, that there is 
to be a periodical in America, catholic as the human 
heart, and broad and searching as the human intel- 
lect.... May God speed it and you!” 


——‘I hope this new religion will inculcate such 
principles as will necessarily lead to a higher moral- 
ity than that which we have hitherto attained. Let 
us not be known by mere professions of godliness, 
but the exhibition of a spontaneous practical gooc- 
ness towards our brother men. Let us claim no 
rights, no immunities for ourselves, that we do not 
concede to our brothers. Letus show our love of 
our brother by manifesting as much anxiety for his 
happiness as our own. Let every one have all the 
value he or she creates by his or her productive ener- 
gies, and a state of human enjoyment will be the re- 
sult, which will vastly transcend anything that can 
ever be affected by the preaching of mere theological 
dogmas.” 

——“] rejoice that free religion has been intro- 
duced in-Ohio. I only wish 1 could meet and take 
you by the hand, and welcome you to my na ive 
State. When I have seen your paper, I hope to be 
able to get other iriends to subscriie.” 
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——‘‘T am glad to know that there is to be a jour- 
nal ‘standing squarely outside of Christianity,’ which 
will at the same time fairly represent the manhood 
and culture—not in the fold. The West needs such 
an influence. . Wishing you entire success, Iam, &c.” 


——“Tf you had only the right kind of agent,— 
some wiry Yankee whose heart was in the enterprise, 
and who could go, like Paul, afoot through the coun- 
try, he would find thousands of people who would be 
glad to take the paper, and esteem it a God-send. 
These scattered forces ought to be brought into line 
of battle against the hosts of superstition. I am sure 
we can rout them; for we use dal in our warfare, 
while they can use only blank cartridges. It isamaz- 
ing—the weakness of their defences! The mad_dog 
cry of Jnjidel is their only potent weapon, and this is 
fast going into desuetude.” 

-—“‘T should like very much to subscribe for your 
paper, but feel that I am too poor to venture at pres- 
ent,as Iam but a laboring man, receiving 13 shillings 
per day, and have three children and their mother to 
keep house and home overhead; and what is worse, 
the works which afford us the means to that end are 
now standing still on account of dull trade. Butyou 
haye my warmest sympathies in your up-hill work. 
I have done what I could for you among my friends, 
but they are all workingmen like myself, and cannot 
just now assist you. I have got one subscriber for 
you, and hope after a little while I may do better.” 

——“T am an old man, raised up in the Methodist 
Church from boyhood to old age. A few years past 
I changed my views, and adopted those held by some 
Unitarians. Jam anxious to examine your position, 
as the Liberal Christian states it—‘outside of Christ- 
lanity.’ Ihave no fear of Truth; it never does any 
harm, and never will. My means are limited. Any- 
thing you could send me will be carefully read.” 


[Nore.—We have received letters from sey- 
eral persons saying that they would subscribe, 
if they were not so poor. If any generous: 
hearted friend will send money to be devoted 
to sending THe INDEX to such persons, it 
shall be scrupulously applied to that purpose. 


—Ep.| 


The following statistics of the Romish Church haye 
just been published in Rome :— 

Patriarchs and archbishops and bishops resident, 
766; the same in partibus infidelium, 228, total 994. 
Of these 12 are patriarchs, 75 resident archbishops of 
the Latin Rite, 25 resident archbishops of other Rites, 
and 85 archbishops t# partibus—135 archbishops. 
The resident Latin bishops are 609; bishops of other 
rites, 45; bishops im partibus, 193—994. Of the 
bishops three are 95 yearsof age, two are 90, and 
twenty from 80 to 85. Only twenty are under 38,-- 
N. Y. Observer. ' 


>—<y—- 

“Catholicism means that the soul has duties defined 
by the Church. Protestantism means that the soul 
has no duties which the mind does not confirm. 
Thus the right of private judgment is the core of 
modern history. But Protestantism is nothing in 
itself. The end of Private Judgment is to find Uni- 
versal Réason—mental truth establishing moral law.” 
—Mrs. Samantha Hunker, 

><f— 

The great intellect seizes the idea in the 
fact ; the little intellect seizes the fact alone. 

Eyery heroic deed is born from the wedlock 


of high purpose with iron will. 


—— > —<§>—— ee 
Pride has a bad name in the Churches. 
Educate it into self-respect, and it becomes 


the dignity of a character that has forgotten 


how to stoop. 
Ser Ee ot SE EE he 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


On Sunday morning, Jan. 16, Mr. Abbot will begin 
a series of three lectures on Socrargs in the church 
of the Independent Society. The public are invited. 
On Monday evening, at 7} o’clock, the Radical 
Club will mect at the same place. The subject of dis- 
cussion will be announced next Sunday. Tree toall. 
Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tae Inpex, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 


RECEIVED. 

My Stewardship. A sermon preached December 19, 
1869, to the second Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., by John W. Chadwick. Staples Fraternity, 
1869. 


The Secularization of Public Instruction. Superior 
Court of Cincinnati, Jobn D. Miner et al. versus 
The Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati 
et al. Argument for the Defence. By J. B. Stallo, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 1870. Pamph- 
let—51 pps. 
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WLATINS, 


Slowly the sun climbs up the amber east, 
And from her mountain-altars broad 
Earth rolls aloft pale wreaths of curling mist,— 
Incense to God. 


Hark to the anthem of the low-voiced sea! 
Along the distant-dying strand 
Whisper the billowy choir their symphony, 
Vast, deep, and grand. 


Through his wild forest-harp of piny strings 
Soft breathes the wind melodious strains, 
And piping birds pour forth their jargonings 
In leafy fanes. 
Earth, sea and air their sweetest notes employ 
To hymn thy praise, O Holy One! 
And chant perpetual songs of grateful joy 
Before thy throne. 
But my mute awe can find no voice or tongue— 
Silent the waves of worship roll ; 
Yet poor, discordant, weak, Thou hear’st a song 
Deep in my soul. 
1859. 


ASTERISK, 
The Yudex, 


JANUARY 15, 1870, 


We have received several excellent com- 
munications, which will be printed as early as 
may be, our space being limited. We thank 
our friends for their favors. 

SS = 

Simultaneously with THE INDEX, there ap- 
peared a tiny and tidy sheet in Toledo, called 
Zhe Young Enterprise, and edited by Masters 
Reed, Wagar & Co. It will be published 
monthly, at twenty-five cents a year. The 
two papers are twins; and Tue INDEX wishes 
The Young Enterprise the most flattering suc- 
cess. 


a 

Nothing can be more racy than “Warring- 
ton’s” letters in the Springfield Republican. 
There isno lack of seasoning,—the condi- 


ments are all there in person. 
>So 


The Troy Daily Times is publishing a ser- 
ies of “epistles” by “A. Hunker, of Hunkers- 
ville,’ which have very considerable merit as 
satire. The irony is too apparent, and would 
be more effective if more subtile. But sharp 
hits abound; and Mrs. Samantha Hunker 
utters most excellent and solid sense. Mr. 
Hunker belongs to the genus “Nasby,” but 
not to the species “mis-speller.” We venture 


to predict that a career is opening before him. 
<> 


We are privately informed that a State 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention is soon to be 
held at Battle Creek, Michigan. The call is 
well and numerously signed. Mrs. Tracy 
Cutler, of Cleveland, Mrs. Cole, of Sidney, 
O., Prof. Crocker, Mr. G. B. Stebbins, and 
others will be present; Mrs, Livermore and 
Lucy Stone are hoped for. We trust that the 
Convention will be well attended, and exert a 
powerful influence in the State. Further 
particulars are promised, which we will 
promptly communicate to our readers. 


It is said that Rey. Dr. Osgood, for about 
twenty yearsa Unitarian minister in New 
York city, has gone over to Episcopacy. 
The example of Bishop Huntington may have 
suggested the idea that Unitarianism might 
give to Episcopacy another bishop. Butifhe 
had waited a while longer, it is probable» 
- Judging from signs of the times, that his 
chance of a bishopric would be better in his 
old denomination. 


The Protestant conscience begins to feel 
pricked at its long connivance in legal eva- 
sions of the “law of Christ.” The Richard- 
son assassination is calling attention to the 
contradiction existing at present between the 
profession and the practice of Christians in 
the matter of divorce. The following is from 
the Lvangelist : 


“The Christian minister is called upon to consider 
the validity of a divorce, when asked to. recognize it 
in a subsequent official act. And in forming his 


judgment it is not human legislation, but the law of - 


Christ, which must be his guide. California, for ex- 
ample, adds to those of Scripture four or five other 
causes as sufficient. Ifa minister then may shelter 
himself behind the authority of the civil courts, and 
marry again aman divorced on any one of these 
grounds, it certainly is not easy to see why the same 
rule will not justify him in marrying a party di- 
vorced on any ground at all under the law of Indi- 
ana, which leaves everything to the discretion of the 
judge. We may readily perceive where this would 
soon land us. We cannot overstate the strength of 
our conviction, then, that the times loudly demand 
that the Christian ministry should now be unanimous 
in adhering to the law of Christ on this subject.” 
Se 
THE TENDER MERCIES OF THEGALLOWS. 


Rey, 'T. K. Beecher has cheerful views about 
capital punishment. He says :— 


“To send aman out of this world to give an account 
of himself before the Judge of all the earth, has never 
seemed to us a very great hardship or cruelty. It is 
not conceivable that God treats any man well or ill 
because of what other men may have done to him---- 
Hanging @ man is like sending a boy home from 
school to his father. It isa confession on the part of 
the school, ‘we cannot manage him.’ When ateach- 
er turns a boy out of school, the boy’s father does as 
seems to him best. Just so when a Sheriff hangs a 
man. God receives the expelled culprit and does for 
him and to him the very wisest and best thing that 
can be done. We do only the best that we know how 
to do.....Opposition to capital punishment seems dis- 
trustful of God—his wisdom or power, one or both. 
.--- We insist that no boy suffers wrong when sent 
from schoo] to his own father, nor can man do harm 
to his fellow-man by sending him to ‘Our Father in 
Heaven.’ ” 


Does not Mr. Beecher perceive that the same 
argument which justifies him in hanging the 
criminal, justifies the criminal in killing his 
victim ? Murder is only a blessing in dis- 
guise,—it sends aman home to his “Father 
in Heaven.” Assassination is only the most 
thoughtful of kindnesses,—it saves aman from 
the blundering care of human friends, who 
“do only the best that they know how to do,” 
and sends him to One who will “do for him 
the best that can be done.” DeQuincey wrote 
a treatise on “Murder as a Fine Art;” Mr. 
Beecher will probably favor the world with a 
treatise on “Murder as a Christian Philan- 
thropy.” Ifhe will pardon the suggestion, 
perhaps it would be’ well to print on the title- 
page of his new gospel, asa suitable epigraph, 
the anecdote of the little boy who came home 
from a revival meeting, and who, after watch- 
ing a fly on the window-pane for a while, was 
heard to ejaculate, ina tone of the deepest 
commiseration,—“Do you want to see your 
God, little fly? Well! [punching it tenderly 
against the glass] You—sHaL!” 

It is hard not to feel disappointed when they 
who ought to refine and elevate the public 
conscience, thus help to harden and -brutalize 
it. Hanging the criminal—is that doing the 
‘best that we know how to do?” Is that the 
deliberate confession of Christianity in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century? Is there 
no way by which society shall protect itself 
without imitating the very crime it punishes ? 
Because there has been one murder, shall 
there always be two? Once more theology 
steps forward to defeat the ends of mercy, and 
perpetuate contempt of human life. Shame 
to America, if she shall not learn a “more ex- 
eellent way!” Read the following: 


RocuesteR, Dec. 10.—Franz Joseph Messner, who 
was to have been hung in this city to-day for the 
murder of his wife, was granted a stay of proceedings 


A 


this morning by Judge Grover, of the Court of Ap- 
peals, on the ground of irregularity in the proceed- 
ings of his trial. Three gentlemen left this city late 
yesterday and arrived at Judge Grover’s residence in 
Angelica, about one o’clock this morning. After ob- 
taining the order they started back and had the good 
fortune to catch the various trains which they had to 
take to reach the city before the execution. During 
the journey they were compelled to make eighteen 
miles each way in a road wagon and arrived at the 
jail just as Messner had dressed himself and prepara- 
tions were being made to lead him to the gallows. 
The poor fellow had passed a restless night and look- 
ed fearfully care-worn when he received the commu- 
nion at the hands of the priest. On hearing of the re- 
Spite, by which his case’will becarried to the Court of 
Appeals on the first Tuesday in January, he sank into 
his seat and endeavored to thank his benefactors, but 
for a few moments he was unable to uttera word. He 
finally recovered himself, and, taking one of the law- 
yers by the hand, exclaimed: ‘‘I am a stranger in 
this land, and I thought [ had not asingle friend in the 
world, but I have found friends in you, gentlemen. I 
trusted in God, and he has not abandoned me.”— Tole- 
do Blade. 


If the attending priest had only made Mr. 
Beecher’s ethical discovery, how greatly might 
he have comforted the unreasonable Messner! 
But the priest was still in the dark, and so the 
poor outcast lost his consolation. 


Alas! how blind is inhumanity ! 
>< 


SECTS IN MEDICINE’ 


The spirit of bigotry and exclusiveness is 
not confined to theologians alone. Walls of 
separation divide physicians’ also into hostile 
camps, and create a caste-feeling as contempt- 
ible as priestly arrogance. Quackery, it is true, 
is a wide-spread evil in America, where patent 
medicines and nostrums of all sorts poison 
the foolish people that resort to them; but 
creeds in Medical Associations are no more a 
protection against quackery, than creeds in 
churches are a protection against rascality. 
Many a quack can boast his diploma and his 
regularly earned title of M. D., as the observa- 
tion of every one will abundantly testify. 
That the public should be in some manner 
protected against the impositions of regular or 
irreguar charlatans,is evident enough ; but no 
safe-guard exists in the present regulations of 
the “faculty.’ Rigid examinations, -not only 
in all the fundamental branches of medical 
science, but also in all the various methods of 
medical treatment, should precede the acqui- 
sition of medical degrees; whereas at present 
the student is trained as narrowly in the doc- 
trines of a particular school of practice, as 
children are trained in the doctrines of a par- 
ticular sect in religion. No man should re- 
ceive the title of physician, except after thor- 
ough examination in the theories of all the 
various schools of practice, as well as in all the 
departments of medical science ; otherwise he 
cannot intelligently choose among them. If 
Medical Associations should admit to mem- 
bership competent physicians alone, without 
requiring any particular method of treatment, 
but leaving a free choice of treatment to each 
of their members, the public would feel great- 
er confidence in them and resort less to the 
impostors who now fatten on its ignorance 
and perplexity. It is a cheering sign of the- 
times that sectarianism begins to be felt as ut- 
terly incompatible with science as it is with 
religion. The subjoined letter, originally 
printed in the form of a circular, we commend 
to the attention of our readers, as a manly 
protest against the narrowness and exclusiye- 
ness among medical practitioners : 


A Letter to the New Hampshire Homeopathic Medical Society. 

GENTLEMEN :—The repeated kind invitation to at- 
tend your meetings, and become amember of the New 
Hampshire Homeopathic Medical Society, communi- 
cated by your Secretary, induces me to give this ex- 
planation. Allow me to state, with due modesty and 
respect for the members of thesociety, the reason why 
I do not join it. 

It would be inconsistent with my convictions to 
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become a member of any Medical Society with the 
names Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, etc., prefix- 
ed. 

All these societies do some good, but they are apt 
to be sectarian,and their unreasonable oppositions and. 
prejudices prove that no one of them has that which 
is essential to the highest welfare ofhumanity. Every 
honest practitioner will acknc wledge that if we ex- 
amine all the different modes of treatment, we find 
only small asssurance ofthe cure of suffering humanity. 

Do we increase the amount of our knowledge by 
these sectarian oppositions and feelings? Can a Ho- 
mopathic practitioner assume that before Hakne- 
mann and his system, thcre was no curative method ? 
Or can an Allopathic practitioner assume that after 
Galen and his system there wasno improvement? Yet 
both of these absurdities seem to be implied in these 
unreasonable, vituperative oppositions. Our medical 
treatment is in the same condition as the theology of 
all the historical religions and sects. No one of them 
has arrived at the condition of science, but they all 
struggle for it. The seed of science is in all, but its de- 
velopment is impeded by these sectarian oppositions. 

Masonry, that ancient and lasting fraternity, asks 
no man, ifhe is a Jew, Mohammedan, Christian, etc., 
but every Mason must be, or ought to be, a good man. 
This broad ground seems to me one cause of its suc- 
cess. Medical fraternities ought to ask no one, who 
wishes to join them, if he is an Allopathist, Home- 
opathist, Hclectic, etc., but every one should be fairly 
examined. Do we not have a better chance to ascer- 
tain whether a person isa physician, than Masonry 
has to ascertain whether a person is really a good 
man ? wl 

I never have found any remedy which acts so 
promptly to relieve certain pains as an allopathic dose 
of morphia, neither have I found aremedy which acts 
with such promptness in certain feverish actions as a 
homeeopathic dose of Aconite. When I meet an allo- 
pathic practitioner and tell him that I gave the dose 
of morphia, and he knows nothing about my other 
treatment, he will call me an allopathist. When I 
meet a homceopathic practitioner, and tell him my 
treatment with aconite in the same way,he will call 
mea homeopathist. Does not common honesty com- 
pel me to tell them that I am neither an allopathist 
nor a homeeopathist ? But I will say to both of them 
that I am a physician, and administer remedies in ac- 
cordance with my knowledge and judgment. If they 
dispute that, all I request of them is, to try me by a 
fair examination. Would it not be better for all hon- 
est practitioners to unite and form a society of physi- 
cians, with the principle—“To prove all things, and 
hold fast to the best?” 

Therefore, gentlemen, let us hope that your society 
may be the first in the State of New Hampshire, to 
invite all those who have acquired the right to claim the 
name physician, without regard to difference of treat- 
ment, pr: vided it is based on scientific principles, as 
much as possible, and rationally adapted to the present 
state of science. 

With the sincere hope that you will assist in carry- 
ing out th:se liberal principles, 

I am very respectfully, 
Cari H Horscu. 

Dover, N. H., Oct. 1869. 


Communications. 


LETTER FROM M. D. CONWAY. 


51 NorriInGc-HILL SQUARE, ) 
Lonpon, Eneuanp, Dec. 16, 1869. § 


My Dar Axssor :—It has given me great pleasure 
to watch the bold stand you are making foran Amer- 
ican Religion, and to learn that the Society at Toledo, 
whose earnestness and intelligence I so well remem- 
ber, has resolved to sustain youin it. From this point 
your Inppx points from the sunset, but it points really 
to the sunrise, for every sunset is a dawn to people 
further on. It is really we over here whostand in the 
sunset of a declining faith; and our evening-star 
should be to America the morning-star, heralding 
Faith’s rising day. Nothing ismore certain than that 
what is called Christianity has ceased to be any stand- 
ard of excellence whatever; instead of the danger, the 
fidelity, and sacrifices it implied to the peasant preach- 
er of Jerusalem and the Galilean fishermen, it means 
cushioned pews, fat livings, hard conservatism, perse- 
cutions. They who bear the heaviest cross are the 
so-called infidels. If it were not for the low commer- 
cial advantages now involved with Christianity, the 
Saxon mind would throw it off; as it is, they look to 
America, uninvolved as yet in an established church, 
to fulfil that task of the English brain and heart. I 
entirely sympathize with your rejection of the name 
“Christian.” The very fact that so many of our lib- 
erals hold on and struggle so furiously for it, is the 
argument against it; it shows that the word is an 
idol. Itis to Unitarians what “Church” is to Cath- 
olics, “Bible” to orthodox Protestants; and all are 
what the Fetish is to its worshipper, Truly liberated 
minds will attach their devotion to the essence, not to 
aname. They tell us the name of Christian has 
prestige? It is praestigiwn—falsehood. The Christian 
name once implied great virtues and self-denials; it 
implies them no longer; its use isasham. The task 
to which you are called is related to the age; in it is 

folded the Religion of Humanity! 

Your friend, 
M. D. Conway. 
i 


“Trust thyself,” says Emerson ; 
heart vibrates to that iron string.” 


“every 


LETTER FROM HENRY BLANCHARD, 


InpIANAPo is, IND., Jan. 4, 1870. 
Rev. F. E. ABsot— 


My Drar Broruer :—Enclosed please find two 
dollars, my subscription for the InDEx for one year. 

I have read the first number, just received, with 
care. While ready to co-work with all men and wo- 
men who desire to aid what you call free religion, I 
feel now, as I did when I made a very brief address 
at the first public meeting of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, that many persons who disclaim the name, 
Christian, do not do justice to the great teacher Jesus 
of Nazareth. Allow me to present three points for 
your very earaest consideration :— 

Jesus is probably reported imperfectly by the wri- 
ters of the gospel; Jesus’ own words show that he 
did not lay the stress on his Messiahship which Mat- 
thew and others undoubtedly did; since “as a preach- 
er of purely spiritual truths, Jesus probably stands at 
the head of all great religious teachers of the past,’— 
and since, as I profoundly believe, men need an ac- 
cepted standard for the guidance of life, why shall not 
we who believe thus, be ready to call ourselves fol- 
lowers, disciples of Jesus,—and since “Christ” means 
the anointed, why shall not we who believe that God 
anoints many great teachers, be ready to call him 
the anointed whom we recognize as the greatest 
teacher of spiritual truths ? 


I take the accounts of Jesus’ life as honest, histor- 
ical writings. They show me, under the guidance of 
James Martineau and William Henry Furness, a 
greater soul than the mere letter can fairly present. 
I see that Matthew labors to prove the Messiahship 
by many a quotation. I know that these are forced 
into a service for which they were not meant. But 
Jesus said, “Whosoever shall do the will of my Fath- 
er which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister and mother.” The apostles, doubtless, insisted 
on the Confession of Christ. The teacher in one 
passage may seem to justify tne demand, but I read 
in those words only the statement of a profound spir- 
itual truth. I can call him teacher, master, even 
redeemer, because I believe him to be the greatest 
teacher of “absolute religion” and its greatest exam- 
ple. And since I see the need of a passion to redeem 
the world,—the love of God and Man burning in men’s 
souls,—and since Jesus is the historic prophet who 
introduced the great doctrine of wnited love for God 
and for Man, and is still the great historic illustration 
thereof, the one in history whose life and whose 
words quicken me, and many another like me, into 
devouter love of God and deeper love of man, I could 
easily, if there were pressing need, call him the Savior 
of the world. f 

I will co-work with you,my brother, as far as I 
can, but I am still a Lzberal Christian. I believe that 
Liberal Christianity gives me Free Religion and—a 
great leader, Cordially yours, 

Henry BLANCHARD, 
Minister of the Unitarian Society. 


[In reply we would say :— 
1, Jesus is doubtless very imperfectly re- 


ported. But when all the reports agree through- 
out in representing him as claiming the Mes- 


siahship, and make this claim the key-note of . 


his career, we must either accept the reports 
as correct on this point, or throw them aside 
altogether. Ifa single saying can be cited in 
which Jesus disclaims the Messiahship, we are 
still open to conviction ; but on this subject 
the four gospels speak emphatically with one 
concurent voice. The verse quoted above 
is no disclaimer, 


2. Formerly we believed asstrongly as Mr. 
Blanchard that Jesus “laid no stress” on his 
Messiahship, and even argued in the Chris- 
tian Examiner that “Christianity is pure 
Theism.” But since that day our cataract has 
been couched. 


3. Men do not in our judgment, “need an 
accepted standard for the guidance of life,” if 
this means an outward standard,—the Bible, 
for instance, or the New Testament, or the 
four gospels, or the words of Jesus. Does Mr. 
Blanchard accept the authority of Jesus as 
superior to that of his own conscience and 
reason, or not? We cannot tell. To us his 
authority is absolute zero, if it contradicts the 
inward authority. 


We have tried to meet the “three points” 
fairly,—thanking Mr. Blanchard for raising 
them, and thanking him still more for the 
fraternal spirit in which he has done it. Most 
sincerely do we respond to that spirit, whether 
in Christian or pagan, theist or atheist. And 
we find it in them all._—Ep. ] 


LETTER FROM WM. WOOLLEY, 


ODELL, Ill., Dec. 27, 1869. 

To Francis E. Apsot—Dear Sir :—l received 
your Prospectus of “The Index” in due course of 
mail. With regard to its purpose, lam ata loss, 
your language being-somewh t enigmatical. “The 
Index,” you say, ‘will have a two-fold object, positive 
and negative.’ Now, as these terms are antagonistic 
to each other, and both used to qualify a singular 
noun, Iam led tosuppose you mean to propagate 7r- 
religion as well as religion ; that you will advocate 
right and wrong, good and evil, FREEDOM and S.ia- 
VERY, etc., etc., at the same time. My surmise gains 
additional strength from your assertion that you will 
aim “to increase REEDOM,” while “above all things 
you will aim to increase pure and genuine RELIGION.” 
Lhé terms KrEEDOM and Reureron, as [ understand 
them, are, and ever have been, if we can put faith in 
history, antagonistic, the one positive, the other neg- 
ative—elements between which there is so small an 
affinity, that every attempt to unite them has ever 
been productive ot war, famine and pestilence.— 
[Goodrich’s History of All Nations, p. 56, and in fact 
all history. ] 

I have been, and am still, in the habit of taking 
the word religion as synonymous with the word Jy- 
norance, and Irreligion as synonymous with Selence. 
Tn this my opinion I am supported by the highest 
authority in the world. First, history shows that as 
we progress. i. e. as knowledge increases, ignorance 
decreases, and as irreligion increases, so religion de- 
creases. Of this incontestable truth, all teachers of 
religion are so thoroughly aware that we daily hear 
them deploring it as a lamentable fact; and well they 
may, for it presages ‘‘a good time coming” when 
Othello’s occupation will be gone, and the people set 
free. Second, M. Comte’s Law of the development 
of the human mind is a proof peremptory and will 
not down. By it the human mind in its develop- 
ment passes successively through three distinct stages 
—the Theological. i. e., the religious or fictitious, the 
Metaphysical, i. e., the discussional or transitional, 
and the Positive or Scientific. The proofs of this 
law, drawn as they are from all sources, are so copi- 
ous, so almost intuitive, and so positive, that they 
dety contradiction. Every intelligent individual will 
be able to trace them in the acquisition of every scien- 
tific fact treasured up in his mind, and will yield his 
assent accordingly. Even the great scientist, Her- 
bert Spencer, while strongly dissenting from it [Clas- 
sification of the sciences, p. 35], unconsciously adopts 
it. “Of the three phases,” says be, “through which 
human opinion passes—the unanimity of the igno- 
rant, the disagreement of the inquiring, and the unan- 
imity of the wise—it is manifest that the second is 
the parent of the third’—[On Education, page 100.] 
And now, while claiming to have adduced positive 
and sufficient proof, and to have made out a clear 
case, I may observe that, if parentage depend on their 
order of sequence, the first must be father to the sec- 
ond, and grandfather to the third, thus proving what 
was long ago observed, that the offspring frequently 
more resembles the grandparent than the parent— 
clear in this case, for we have “unanimity” in both 
extremes. 

In my way of thinkmg, then, Free Rexieron, 
though a thing to be abhorred, and to be gotten rid 
of as soon as possible, is the best of all religions, be- 
cause “standing squarely outside of Christianity,” or 
fettered religion. Its nature is such that it may be 
soonest rooted out by the grubbing-hoe of reason ; 
in which process no authority, whether derived from 
the “Bible, the Church, or the Christ,” or any other 
source, would be spurned by me—the end attained, 
the means, if honest, would be matter of indifference. 
I believe in, and therefore will trust, “no revelation 
but that of universal human faculties.” The Bible, 
as all now know, is of human origin, and contains 
the opinions then (at the time when written) enter- 
tained of physical phenomena as seen through the 
medium ot a dark and mystical theology. Interpret- 
ed in the light in ‘which it was understood when 
written, the Bible, in my opinion, will afford the most 
potent of weapons for the overthrow of all religion. 
“The more knowledge advances,” says Baden Powell, 
[Essays and Reviews, p. 145,] ‘the more it has been, 
and will be, acknowledged that Christianity, as a real 
religion, must be vieved apart from connection with 
physical things,’—i. e., must be viewed as not of this 
world—as mere moonshine ! 

No nation has ever’ been without its priests. No 
class of men has ever had it in their power to do so 
much good as priests. No class of men has ever 
been so averse to doing good as priests. No class of 
men ever did so much harm as priests. These ugly 
truths stand proven on almost every page of history 
and are no where denied or contradicted, but are 
even confessed and gloried in. 

“Of all the evils which escaped Pandora’s box,” 
says the learned and Christian author of “CErLTre 
Druiw’s,” at the close of his splendid work, “the insti- 
tution of priesthoods was the worst. Priests have 
been the curse of the world. And if we admit the 
merits of many of those of our own time to be as 
pre-eminent above those of all others as the esprit du 
corps of the most self-contented individual of the or- 
der may incite him toconsider them, great asI am 
willing to allow the merits of many individuals to 
be, I will not allow that they form exceptions strong 
enough to destroy the general nature of the rule. 
Look at China, the festival of Juggernaut, the Cru- 
sades, the massacres of St. Bartholomew, of the 


‘Mexicans, and of the Peruvians; the fires of the In- 


quisition, of Mary, of Cranmer, Calvin, and of the 
Druids ; look at Ireland, look at Spain; in short look 
everywhere, and you will see the priests reeking with 
gore. They have converted, and are converting 
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populous and happy nations into deserts, and have 
made our beautiful world into a slaughter-house 
drenched with blood and tears.”—[Celtic Druids, 4 to 
. 299. ] ; 
‘ If you feel like giving the above a place in “THE 
INDEX,” you are at liberty to do so. In the mean 
while please send me a specimen or two of the paper, 
which, if I like, I will subscribe and pay for. 
Respectfully, M. Woo.uuey. 


[Mr. Woolley is unnecessarily troubled by 
our Prospectus. It defines its own terms. It 
explains itself to every one who would listen to 
an explanation. Our friend is at liberty to 
call religion ignorance, if he pleases; and he 
is at equal liberty to call a cow a cod-fish. 
This is a free country. But if he is unable to 
see anything in religion except the ignorance 
which too often accompanies it, and obscures 
its beauty, he must pardon us for thinking 
him switched off on the s.de-track of a preju- 
dice. Science always discriminates and ana- 
lyzes. It is ignorance which calls the ore all 


quartz,and with it flings away the gold.— Ep. ] 
+<—< 
THE PRIMAL GOSPEL; OR, THE TRUTHS 
OF THE SOUL. 


BY G-B. 8. 


We seein in agreat tidal wave of that “agitation 
of thought,” which has well been called “the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” Paulsaid, “iirst the natural (or 
material), and then the spiritual,” and changes in the 
one foreshadow coming changes in the other. 

The steamship, the railroad, the telegraph, and a 
myriad of mechanical devices are grand results of 
effort and thought in that realm within fifty years, 
and the power-press comes like a giant witha hun- 
dred iron arms to answer man’s demand for a swifter 
spread of his words. Life is quickened and thought 
has broad and free range; old land-marks are swept 
away ; old political systems, ancient creeds in relig- 
ion, and sacred and infallible books, no longer limit 
or satisfy, but the onward tide of thought gathers up 
their truths and dings aside their errors. 

Verily is it true, even in the deeper and higher 
realms of man’s religious life, that “old things are 
passing away, and all things are-becoming new.” 

Moura over this as many do, it is irresistible and 
inevitable, and it is better to learn what good it may 
herald, than to distrust by that mourning the Great 
Power ever guiding all to an upward tendency. The 
religious world is full of these signs of the new time. 
Among the Hindoos springs up a pure Theism, with 
the most cultured of that Oriental race for its advo- 
cates. (icumenical Councils will fail to give its old 
power to the Catholic church; among Protestants, 
creeds are doubted, books are not held as infallible, 
the old sway of authority is growing weak, and 
thoughtfulmen and womenare “proving all things” 
in a way more radical than of old,and “holding fast 
that waich is good,” according to the verdict of their 
own souls. Millions in surown country, and other 
millions in Kurope do not and cannot accept a narrow 
creed or an infallible book as master. Those of 
thoughtful and reverent spirit are among them; their 
growing. weight of mental and spiritual power is 
great, and their aim is for a wiser and truer life. 

The spirit of this great revolution is not blindly 
destructive, not negative or mere skeptical criticism 
only, buta reaching toward something better, the 
building of a fairer home than theology gives. 

Not by any organized concert, but by a common 
intuition, the result of spiritual growth and fit con- 
ditions, comes this constructivetendency and demands. 

Again we say,—"‘Old things are passing away’”— 
creeds, hierarchies, sacred books, all outward author- 
ides are waning What shall take their place? 

The interior, the undying, the permanent, shall 
increase, as the exterior, the perishable and the tran- 
sient decrease. The Truths of the Soul are The Pri- 
mal Gospel, older than books and creeds, and chiefly 
to live and rule when these outward things of to-day 
may have perished. Justice, Freedom, Fraternity, 
Immortalily and other universal ideas are in and of 
the soul, parts of its birthright and structure, for the 
spirit of man is made of the same substance with the 
Infinite Spirit. 

Books may partly reveal andstate these truths, out- 
ward facts may confirm thein, gifted men and noble 
lives may help to illustrate and interpret them; but 
older than Genesis, later than Revelations, they grow 
through the ages. 

The custom, or fashion, or etiquette of the day may 
pass away, but these never, for they are a part of the 
immortal spirit in man, and unfold with its unfold- 
ing. Jesus appealed to these when he said, ‘Why 
judge ye not even of yourselves what is right ?” The 
best words of the Bible help us, because they partly 
reveal truths in the soul of some great Hebrew, and 
the waiting soul to-day finds its kinship there, but 
must be his own judge of that kinship. 

The facts of “Spiritualism” may tell of the life be- 
yond, and be beauty, strength, consolation and great- 
ness to the rational believer, yet they but appeal to 
that primal truth of immortality within us, waking it 

to new life and power. 

Clearly enough with man’s spiritual growth, the 
interior life must more and more assert itself, and as 
reverence for the truth e«géhin grows, the sway of au- 
thority without must decrease. 


Thus shall come fidelity to our own convictions, 
freedom of utterance, loyalty to the divine and im- 
mortal truth within us, which shail grow in power 
and beauty as superstitions decay and creeds and 
books are used as helps, but never accepted as mas- 
ters. Thus our order ofexercises, our form and cere- 
mony, our methods of statement and speech shall 


keep what is good of the Past, add wha} is good of 


the Present, and be fitted to our day, and ourreligion 
shall be uniyersal in spirit, yet American in form— 
“the discovery and application, of truth” to our daily 
life, better far than all poor efforts to put the new 
wine into bottles of Jewish or Genevan model. 


Selections. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


[FROM MILL’S ESSAY ON LIBERTY. | 


It may be objected, “But some received principles, 
especially on the highest and most vital subjects, are 
more than half-truths. The Christian morality, for 
instance, is the whole truth on that subject, and ifany 
one teaches a morality which varies from it, he is 
wholly in error.” As thisis of all cases the most im- 
portant in practice, none.can be fitter to test the gen- 
eral maxim. But before pronouncing what Christian 
morality is or is not,it would be desirable to decide 
what is meant by Christian morality. Ifit means the 
morality of the New Testament, I wonder that any 
one who derives his knowledge of this from the book 
itself, can suppose that it was announced, orintended, 
aga complete doctrine of morals, The gospelalways 
refers to a pre-existing morality, and confines its pre- 
cepts to the particulars in which that morality was 
to be corrected, or superseded by a wider and higher; 
expressing itself, moreover, in terms most general, 
often impossible to be interpreted literally, and pos- 
sessing rather the impressiveness of poetry or elo- 
quence tan the precision of legislation. To extract 
from it a body of ethical doctrine, has never been pos- 
sible without eking it out from the Old Testament, 
that is, from a system elaborate indeed, but in many 
respects barbarous, and intended only for a barbarous 
people. St. Paul,a declared enemy of this Judaical 
mode of interpreting the doctrine and filling up the 
scheme of his Master, equally assumes a pre-existing 
morality, namely, that of the Greeks and Romans; 
and his advice to Christians is in a great measure a 
system of accommodation to that; even to the extent 
of giving an apparentsanction to slavery. What is 
called Christian, but should rather be termed theolo- 
gical, morality, was not the work of Christ or the 
Apostles, but is of much later origin, having been gra- 
dually built wp by the Catholic Church of the first 
five centuries, and though not implicitly adopted by 
moderns and Protestants, has been much less modi- 
fied by them than might have been expected. For 
the most part, indeed, they have contented them- 
selves with cutting off the additions which had been 
made to it in the Middle Ages, each sect supplying the 
place by fresh additions, adapted to its own character 
and tendencies. That mankind owe a great debt to 
this morality, and to its early teachers, | should be 
the last person to deny ; but I do not scruple to say 
of it, that it is, in many important points, incomplete 
and one-sided, and that unless ideas and feelings, not 
sanctioned by it, had contributed to the formation of 
European life and character, human affairs would 
have been in a worse condition than they now are. 
Christian morality (so called) has all the characters of 
4 reaction ; it is, in great part, a protest against Pagan- 
ism. Its idealis negative rather than positive; pas- 
sive rather than active ; Innocence rather than Noble- 
ness; Abstinence from Evil, rather than energetic 
Pursuit of Good: in its precepts (as has been well 
said) “thou shalt not” predominates unduly over 
“thou shalt.” In its horror of sensuality, it made an 
idol of asceticism, which has been gradually compro- 
mised away into one of legality. It holds out the 
hope of heaven and the threat ot hell, as the appoint- 
ed and appropriate motives to a virtuous life: in this 
falling far below the best of the ancients, and doing 
what lies in it to give to human morality an essentially 
selfish character, by disconnecting each man’s feelings 
of duty trom the interests of his fellow-creatures, ex- 
cept so far as aselfinterested inducement is offered 
to him for consulting them. It is essentially a doc- 
trine of passive obedience ; it inculcates submission to 
all authorities found established; who indeed are not 
to be actively obeyed when they command what reli- 
gion forbids, but who are not to be resisted, far less 
rebelled against, for any amount of wrong to our- 
selves. And while, in the morality of the best Pagan 
natons, duty to the State hoids even a disproportion- 
ate place, iniringing on the just liberty of the indivi- 
dual; in purely Christian ethics, that grand depart- 
nient of duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged. 
Jt is in the Koran, not the New Testament, that we 
read the maxim—‘A ruler who appoints any man to 
an office, when there his in is dominions another man 
better qualified for it, sins against God and against 
the State.’ What little recognition the idea of obliga- 
tion to the public obtains in modern morality, is de- 
rived from Greek and Roman sources, not from Chris- 
tian ; as, even in the morality of private life, whatever 
exists of magnanimity, high-mindedness, personal dig- 
nity, even the sense of honor, is derived from the 
purely human, not the religious part of our education, 
and never could have grown out of a standard of 
ethics in which the only worth, professedly recog- 
nized, is that of adherence, 

«si 9m as faras any one from pretending that these 


defects are necessarily inherent in the hristian ethics, 
in every manner in which it can be conceived, or 
that the many requisites of a complete moral doc- 
_trine which it.does not contain, do not admit of being 
reconciled with it. Far less would I insinuate this of 
the doctrines and precepts of Christ himself. I be- 
lieve that the sayings of Christ are all that I can see 
any evidence of their having been intended to be; 
that they are irreconcilable with nothing which a 
comprehensive morality requires; that everything 
which is excellent in ethics may be brought within 
them, with no greater violence to their language than 
has been done to it by all who have attempted to de- 
duce from them any practical system of conduct 
whatever. But it is quite consistent with this, to be- 
lieve that they contain, and were meant to contain, 
only a part of the truth; that many essential elements 
of the highest morality are among the things which 
are not provided for, nor intended to be provided for, 
in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, and which have been entirely thrown aside 
in the system of ethics erected on the basis of those 
deliverances by the Christian Church. And this being 
60, I think it a great error to persist in attempting to 
find in the Christian doctrine that complete rule for 
our guidance, which its author intended it to sanc- 
tion and enforce, but only partially to provide. I 
believe, too, that this narrow theory is becoming a 
grave, practical evil, detracting greatly from the 
value of the moral training and instruction, which so 
many well-meaning persons are now at length exert- 
ing themselves to promote. I much fear that by at- 
tempting to form the mind and feelings on an exclu- 
sively religious type, and discarding those secular 
standards (as for want of a better name they may be 
called) which heretofore co-existed with and supple- 
mented the Christian ethics, receiving some of its 
spirit, and infusing into it some of theirs, their will 
result, and is even now resulting, a low, abject, ser- 
vile type of character, which, submit itself as it may 
to what it deems the Supreme Will, is incapable of 
rising to or sympathizing in the conception of Su- 
preme Goodness. I believe that other ethics than 
any which can be evolved from exclusively Christian 
sources, must exist side by side with Christian ethics, 
to produce the moral regeneration of mankind; and 
that the Christian system is no exception to the rule, 
that in an imperfect state of the human mind, the 
interests of truth require a diversity of opinions. It 
is not necessary that in ceasing to ignore the moral 
truths not contained in Christianity, men should ig- 
nore any of those which it does contain. Such pre- 
judice, or oversight, when it occurs, is altogetier an 
evil; but it is one irom which we cannot hope to be 
always exempt, and must be regarded as the price 
paid for an inestimable good. ‘I'he exclusive preten- 
tion made by apart of the truth to be the whole, 
must and ought to be ‘protested against, and ifa re- 
actionary impulse should make the protesters unjust 
in their turn, tue one-sidedness, like the other, may 
be lamented, but must be tolerated. If Christians 
would teach infidels to be just to Christianity, they 
should themselves be just to infidelity. It can do 
truth no service to blink the fact, known to all who 
have the most ordinary acquaintance with’ literary 
history, that a large portion of the noblest and most 
valuable moral teaching has been the work, not only 
ot men who did not know, but of men who knew and 
rejected, the Christian faith. 
enamels 
Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc have written letters 
respecting the death of George Peabody. Victor 
Hugo sent this tribute to the deceased in care of Colo- 
nel Berton, Chairman of the American Committee in 
London: “George Peabody was a happy man who 
suffered by all suifering; a rich man who felt the 
cold, the hunger and the thirst of the poor. Having 
a place near unto Kothschild, he found means to 
change it into a place near to Vincent de Paul. Like 
Jesus Christ, he had a wound in his side; that wound 
was the misery of others; it was not blood that flowed 
from it, but gold, gold froma heart. A single com- 
parison I cannot avoid making: This day ten years 
azo, on December 2, 1859, I, a solitary supplicant, ad- 
dressed a prayer to the illustrious American nation in 
behalf of the condemned of Harper’s Ferry ; now ’tis 
a glorification I send to it. Since 1859, great events 
have occurred; slavery has been stricken down; let 
us hope that misery, atwin slavery, will be abolished, 
too, some day, all the world over; and until this sec- 
ond progress completes the first, let us venerate its 
two apostles, coupling in one thought of gratitude 
and respect, John Brown, the friend of the slave, to 
George Peabody, the friend of the poor.—Liberal 
Christian, 


—— 
Soon after thearrival of Cardinal Bonnechose, his 
Eminence went to pay his homage to the Pope, who 
inquired, “What do they say of our Council in 
France?” “They hope that its work will be for 
good?” “Yes, but tell ussome details.” ‘It is hoped 
that its work will be one of conciliation.” “But 
more details!” “What does your Holiness mean b 
details?” ‘“Whatdo they say of our infallibility?” 
“Since, Holy Father, you have inquired so precisely,” 
said his Hminence, “it ishoped that it will not be de- 
clared a dogma.” The Pope, in a state of excitement, 
said, “Your Eminence has always been in opposi- 
tion. I remember that an a former occasion you 
were opposed to raising the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception to a dogma, but, thank God, we 
willed that it should be so, and it was so; and we will 
that the Infallibility of the Pope shall be made a dog- 
ma, and it shall become one through the influence of 
the Council of 1863.” His Eminence attempted to re- 
ply, but was prevented, and retired in a state of great 
agitation. ‘lhey say that nothing is ‘rue in Rome, 
but this is on good authority.— Liberal Christian. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN- 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY. 


Among the responses which have been re- 
ceived to the circular recently issued by the 
Executive Committee of the Free Religious 
Association is a letter from Mr. C.D. B. Mulls, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., which shows such a cor- 
rect and warm appreciation of the principles 
and objects of the Association, that, though 
not written for publication, we are very glad 
to be able to present the main portion of it to 
the readers of Tue INDEX. We desire to print 
it also for the practical suggestion it makes 
with regard to holding conventions in various 
parts of the country. We extract as fol- 
lows: 

“Tam in receipt this day of a circular in 
the name of the Free Religious Association; 
which I suppose is from you. I thank you. 
The objects so far as set forth in any publica- 
tions I have seen are near and dear to me; 
and I wish to bid you and your associates 
God-speed! There seems to be nothing at 
present in the way of organization that 
answers to the requirements, religiously, of 
the present hour as does yours. ‘This word 
needs to be carried to all ears; and it is well 
worth it. Depend upon it, it will be found 
full of inspiration and life for many souls 
when once brought before them. My own 
circle of action is limited, quite so; is what 
would seem to manya very small one. But 
such asit is, wherever I go, I find Simeons 
waiting for the child. There are multitudes 
abroad panting for the truths of life, tired of 
the old stuff, the humdrum and the juggle 
they have heard. There never was such a 
time of preparation and ripening for the final 
reformation as now. , 

Let me suggest. Why not hold meetings 
in various portions of our country? ‘There 
should be one here, a good full convention ; 
another at Rochester, at Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis; still better, if also at Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, ete. Then in the Eastern cities I 
think there is work that well might be done. 
The friends of Free Religion need something 
more of the apostolic spirit, as I think; more 
desire and eagerness to go out and abroad, 
proclaiming everywhere their glad word of 
life. Perhaps your answer to my question in 
reference to meetings is that there are no 
“sinews of war” at hand for carrying on this 
campaign. I suppose this is so; yet I think 
that, could an earnest appeal be made to all 
right-minded, genuinely liberal. men and wo- 
men in the land, something of a sum might 
be raised towards carrying on such an under- 
taking. My impression is that if yourself, 
Mr. Frothingham or Samuel Johnson, or 
some other good man, could visit the leading 
points of our country in behalf of the truths 
of Free Religion, much good wouid come of 
it. Should there not be at least some com- 
paring of notes and looking over the ground 
in this regard ?” 


The question suggested in the latter part of 
this extract, of holding meetings in behalf of 
the objects of the Free Religious Association 
in different parts of the country, has more 
than once been a subject of consideration by 
the Executive Committee of the Association. 
One of the obstacles at present in the way of 
any attempt by the Committee to inaugurate 
such a series of conventions asis here indi- 
cated, the writer correctly conjectures,—the 
wantof funds. Another obstacle, quite as 
formidable, is the difficulty of finding persons 
who are both fitted for this kind of service 
and able to undertake it. Those who could 
judiciously tuke the conduct of such a series 
of conventions are, in every instance perhaps, 
hard at work at their special posts, from 
which it is not easy for them to get away for 
any considerable length of time. Still, it is 


Local help in many 
places can be relied on both for meeting the 
expenses and sustaining the discussions of a 
convention. If in any city or town the local 
expenses of a convention could be met by its 
friends in the vicinity, and if there are two or 
three earnest persons among the residents who 
would manage the external arrangements as 
well as take an active part in the proceedings 
of the meeting, it might not be impossible for 
the Association to do the rest. Are there not 
places where these conditions exist? In any 
event, the matter is worthy of earnest consi- 
deration, and the Secretary invites corres- 
pondence upon it. Ifsuch a series of meet- 
ings could be held, there can be no doubt they 
would give an immense impetus to the cause 
of arational and unsectarian religion. Per- 
haps one convention ona large scale, in some 
one of the Western cities (Cincinnati seems 
to us now the most favorable point during the 
present year), would be the most judicious be- 
ginning of the experiment. 


In connection with what is said above on 
holding meetings in different parts of the 
country in behalf of the objects of the Free 
Religious Association, we desire to say here 
that the yearly meetings of the “Progressive 
Friends,” and of the “Friends of Human 
Progress,” held respectively at Longwood, Pa., 
and at Waterloo, N. Y., are arriving substan- 
tially at the same objects. They at least rep- 
resent some of the phases of those free reli- 
gious tendencies of the age which the Free 
Religious Association was designed to embrace 
asawhole. At the Waterloo meeting last 
June, Mr. Mills, of Syracuse, read an address 
which has been published in the Present Age, 
and is an excellent delineation of the prin- 
ciples of the free religions movement. We 
make from this address the following quota- 
tion. After speaking of the various signs of 
religious progress in modern times, he says,— 
“These things we view as omens of a new 
day, harbingers of the dispensation that is to 
be. Coming latest it must be the best of all 
history, a reformation greater than Protes- 
tant, greater than Christian. All the past 
shall pale before it, the highest prophecy 
hitherto be found but its faintest intimation. 
It must be the finest bloom of all civilizations, 
the ripe fulfilment and fruitage of every cul- 
ture and piety. It shall plant upon nothing 
outer, no historic name, or any book or insti- 
tution, but rest in the innerand living, wor- 
shipping the ideal possibilities. It shall recog- 
nize and use gratefully the symbolic, drawing 
from it its full worth and inspiration, but 
holding all subordinate to the higher—soar- 
ingfrom shadow to substance, from time to 
the eternal. It shall sanctify existence, make 
every hour hallowed, every workan inspiration 
and a song. 

What shall be the mode of this life, what 
specific organization and institutions it shall 
take on, none can foretell. This belongs to 
the sealed volume, to be opened by time. It 
must be large as liberty, spontaneous as love, 
natural as speech, practical as character, high 
as truth, and grand as excellence. The spirit 
taketh on such form as pleaseth it. We may 
well leave the details and specific adjustments 
to the hour, to the spontaneous inspirations 
and promptings of the mind.” 


The Progressive Friend’s yearly meeting at 
Longwood was also held last June, and was 
attended by the Secretary of the Free Reli- 
gious Association. Its sessions continued 
three days and were deeply interesting. At 
some of the sessions the house literally over- 
flowed with the people who came together 
from all the country around. This; meeting 
passed unanimously the following “ Testi- 
mony,”—which is another good statement of 
the principles of ree Religion. 

TESTIMONY ON RELIGION. 

“With a profound sense of the wisdom, love, 
and power of the Infinite Parent, ‘in whom 
we live and move and have our being,’ and 
with an ardent desire for the welfare of our 
fellow-men,we renew our declaration of hearty 
allegiance to His will, and of cheerful ac- 
quiescence in His laws. 


believed that both of these difficulties may free 
fore long be overcome. 


“ 


Believing tha 

that the Truth will make us free,’ we fear- 
lessly welcome and freely seek the Truth in 
in al] its various expressions ; 

In the Bidle. and in all other writings of 
holy and inspired souls ; 

In Science, which is the effort of the human 
mind to comprehend the methods of His ever: 
present activities; 

In Art, which is our attempt to embody the 
Ideal of Beauty in material forms; ; 

In Society, which is the endeayor of man- 
kind to embody the Divine Laws in customs 
and institutions; 

In the individual conscience, which is the 
faculty which distinguishes between Right 
and Wrong—‘the light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,’—the perpe- 
tual revelation of God in the Soul. 


We renew our emphatic protest against the 
popular error which confounds Religion with 
Theology, thereby creating sectarian distinc- 
tions, and sowing discord and division be- 
tween the children of the same Heavenly 
Father. : 


We declare that intellectual belief has no 
merit, nor demerit; that intellectual doubt 
and disbelief are not legitimate subjects of 
censure; that Religion is compatible with the 
widest diversity of opinion; and that ‘Error 
is harmless while Truth is left free to combat 
ib. 

We are able and willing to commune with 
Catholic or Protestant, Trinitarian or Uni- 
tarian, Jew or Gentile, Mahometan orPagan, 
Christian or Infidel, Deist or Atheist, upon 
the common ground of reverence for Truth, 
devotion to Duty, aspiration for personal 
Holiness, and an unselfish consecration of 
purpose to the highest good of our fellow- 
men, 

We say with Jesus, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself; for upon these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the Pro- 
phets;’—we say with James, ‘his is true 
religion and undefiled——to visit the fatherless 
and the widow in their affliction, and to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world, 


‘A tree is known by its fruits” Let us 
therefore, try to learn and obey the will of 
God, knowing that the ‘wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein.’ ‘Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind,’ and respect the honest convictions of 
his neighbor. For the promise is ‘not unto 
him that sayeth Lord, Lord, bnt unto him 
that doeth the will of our Father who is in 
Heaven.”’ 


Norticy.—The Reports, in pamphiet form, 
of the Annual Meetings ofthe Free Religious 
Association for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 
ets. respectively,) Rev. Samuel Johnson’s 
Essay on “The Worship of Jesus,” (50 cts.) 
and an Essay on “Reason and Revelation,” 
by Wim. J. Potter, (10 cts.) can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wm... Potter, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868, contains addresses by 
O. B. Frothingham, Jas. Freeman Clarke, 

Xobert Collyer, Charles H. Malcom, John P. 
Hubbard, Olympia Brown, John Weiss, 'T. 
W. Higginson, F. E. Abbot, A. B. Alcott, and 
others, each presenting some distinct aspect of 
the religious tendencies of the times; also a 
long address by Wendell Phillips, specifically 
prepared for the Association, on “The Rela- 
tion of Religion to Philanthropy;” Essay by 
¥, B. Sanborn, on the same subject; Essay by 
W. J. Potter, on “Present Tendencies of So- 
ciety in regard to Religious Organizution and 
Worship ;” the specific Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters 
from M. D, Conway in England, and Keshub 
Chunder Sen, of India. 


The Report for 1869, contains addresses by 
Frothingham, Weiss, Abbot, Higginson, Prof. 
Denton, J. H. Jones, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
C. A. Bartol, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, 
Rowland. Connor, and others; Essays by 
Julia Ward Howe, David A. Wasson, and 
Rabbi Isaac M. Wise; and Annual Report of 
the Exeutive Committee. 
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THE MAN OF THE GHCUMENICAL. 


Elis Early Reign, and its Difficu!ties—His Res- 
toration and Protection by France—The Hab- 
its of the Pope and Cardinals. 


From the New York Ledger. 


Pius the Ninth was elected as a reformer, and on 
ascending the Pontifical throne, he made wonderful 
concessions to the demands of the liberai party. The 
Church had often been taunted with bemg an enemy 
to the progress of the race, and the Pope honestly 
endeavored to do something toward removing this 
impression. One of his first acts was to appropriate 
part of hisown fortune to paying the debts of the 
inmates of the debtor’s prison at Rome. He also dis- 
tributed $14,000 in marriage portions to poor young 
girls. Three weeks after coming to the throne, he 
pardoned and released the whole body of political 
prisoners, some thousands in number, and this he did 
unconditionally. He next abolished some of the most 
oppressive distinctions between Jews and Christians 
which had existed for many centuries. Poor Jews 
were given the same claim upon public charity as 
poor Christians, and the Jews were no longer obliged 
by law to live in one quarter of the city. He intro- 
duced severe economy into his own household, abol- 
ished useless offices, taxed the priests and religious 
orders, and thus made the revenue less unequal to 
the expenditure. He founded some schools for me- 
chanics, took measures for establishing a system of 
universal education, and promoted the culture of rice 
in the useless marshes of his dominions. Railroads, 
which Gregory the Sixteenth had prohibited in the 
Papal States, Pius the Ninth permitted and en- 
couraged. 

“T cannot tell you,” wrote a gentleman in 1846, 
from Rome, to a French paper not friendly to the 
Papacy, “I canot tell you how agreeable life is at 
Rome at this time. Concord, security, confidence in 
the future, beam in the countenance of all the people. 
Crimes and disorder are heard ofno more. The ex- 
ample of the sovereign, the fear of displeasing him, 
have gained all hearts, and ameliorated the lot of all 
classes. It is impossible for me to say how good the 
Pope is, how benevolent, how just, how enlightened. 
No people, perhaps, has ever had the happiness of 
being governed with so much love, wisdom and 
paternal solicitude. Nothing can exceed the venera- 
tion and gratitude felt for the Pontiff.” 

Europe heard this wonderful intelligence with 
much amazement and some incredulity ; and the as- 
tonishment of men was unbounded when they heard 
that the Pope wished to concede to his people an 
unshackled press. ; 

The popularity of the Pope, however, was not of 
long duration. He found it infinitely easier to pro- 
pose than to execute reforms. The Cardinals op- 
posed his measures. The princes and nobility of the 
Papal provinces opposed them. Austria, especially, 
was a most determined enemy of the Pope’s liberal 
measures, and he proved unable to carry out his 
views against an opposition so various and formidable. 
Nor were all the people of the Roman States satis- 
fied. Whenthe Pope’s reforms were hindered by 
the Cardinals and their adherents, the cry arose, and 
was thundered into the ears ofthe Pope by the peo- 
ple as he passed, ‘‘No more priests in the govern- 


y 


ment! 


Tumiults arose. Ministers were appointed and re- 
moved, and one odious minister, Count Rossi, was 
assassinated in the streets of Rome. 

The disorder at length rose to such a height that 
the Pope abandoned Rome, and went to Naples, 
where he asked an asylum from the king. From his 
retreat near Naples, he appointed a commission to 
govern the Papal States in his absence, but the Roman 
Junta refused to obey it, and declared “the Papacy 
fallen in fact and in right from the temporal power,” 
and proclaimed a pure democracy under the name of 
the “Roman Republic.” Neyer would he have re- 
turned to the Vatican as a Sovereign Prince but for 
the intervention of Louis Napoleon, who sent an 
army to restore and protect him. He has been main- 
tained in power ever since by the arms of France. 

Personally the Pope is extremely popular with al- 
most all the classes of the people. He is a man of 
blameless life and the best possible intentions; but 
he adheres to the ideas of the past, both political and 
theological, with a tenacity most wonderful to wit- 
ness, especially to his power as temporal sovereign. 
He is a man of the simplest manners and habits. A 
distinguished priest of the Roman Church, who spent 
several months at Rome, afew years ago, tell us 
that the Pope and Cardinals associate and labor to- 

ether in the friendliest and most familiar manner. 

t is a custom of the confectioners at Rome to send 
presents of candies to the Pope, which he gives with 
his own hands to the Cardinals having charge of the 
schools to be distributed among the children. The 
same priest assured me that no body of men in the 
world were more laborious and self-denying than the 
Cardinals, who have upon their hands the affairs cf 
the church, numbering more than 200,000,000 of peo- 
ple, and to whom complicated affairs and difficult 
questions are commonly referred for arbitration. He 
also asserted that the city of Rome is so well pro- 
vided with schools ofall kinds that no child can grow 
up uneducated except by the fault of those who have 
charge of it. 

The Pope is now 77 years of age, and he has been 
Pope 23 years. Travellers describe him as a vigorous 
old man, of most benevolent and venerable aspect. 

i ae OS EP ORG 2st 


The man in earnest has no time to remem- 
ber his own vanity. 


Wehave been told that Catholicity is gaining ground 
in this country, and will in a few years gather the 
whole nation into its fold.. This isa great error. 
Millions of Catholics, flying from misery in the old 
world, have taken homes in the new, and their mil- 
lions of offspring cover all theland. But thisisa loss 
to the Church, for two-thirds of them have lost their 
faith, We makea glorious number of conversions 
among learned and intelligent Protestants; but these 
conversions are nothing to the thousands which are 
lost. We make but few converts from infidelity, and 
that is the direction in which the masses are tending. 
-—Western Catholic. 


> |S 

Our present losses by apostacy are not relatively 
ten per cent. of what they were twenty-five years ago, 
and of the children we save to the Church a large 
proportion. The conversions are more numerous 
than is commonly supposed, and amount yearly to 
many thousands. We areevery year becoming better 
supplied with priests; and are building new churches 
and new school-houses; we have made ample pro- 
vision for the higher education, and are rapidly pro- 
viding for the common-school education. Our losses 
have been fewer than we had reason to fear, and our 
religion is more firmly rooted in the nation than we 
had reason twenty years ago to hope. We do not 
expect to convert the country in one or two centuries ; 
but ultimately it will be effected. The battle with 
Protestantism, with heresy, is nearly over, and now 
we have to carryon a war with humanitarianism. 
We know not how long the war will be. The 
Church is not ruined; never was she fresher, more 
vigorous, or more powerful than she is now.—W. Y. 
Tublet (Catholic. ) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The City of Toledo. 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


The Population of Toledo 
In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850-—-3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401. 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of Railroad and over 800 


miles of Canal centre here. 


Two new railroais are projected and in process of 
construction; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex+ 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 


gan. 


In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 60,000,000 feet of 
Pine Lumber were shipped from Toledo, making the 
Toledo market second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive. 


The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Savings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 


The City is largely engaged in the manufacture of 


Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 


During the past six years the City has expended 
in improving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field forthe investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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FIFTY AFFIRMATIONS. 


_ RELIGION. 


1. Religion is the effort of man to perfect 
himself. 

2. The root of religion is universal human 
nature. ; 

3. Historical religions are all one, in vir- 
tue of this one common root. 

4. Historical religions are all different, in 
virtue of their different historical origin and 
development. 

5. very historical religion has thus two 
distinct elements,—one universal or spiritual, 
and the other special or historical. 

6. The universal element is the same in all 
historical religions; the special element is pe- 
culiar in each of them. 

7. The universal and the special elements 
are equally essential to the existence of an 
historical religion. 

8. The unity ofall religions must be sought 
in their universal element. 

9. The peculiar character of each religion 
must be sought in its special element. 


RELATION OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


10. The idea of a coming “kingdom of 
heaven” arose naturally in the Hebrew mind 
after the decay of the Davidic monarchy, and 
ripened under foreign oppression into a _pas- 
sionate longing and expectation. 

11. The “kingdom of heaven” was to be 
a world-wide empire on this earth, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to be established on the 
ruins of the great empires of antiquity by the 
miraculous intervention of Jehovah. 

12. The Messiah or Christ was to reign 
over the “kingdom of heayen” as the visible 
deputy of Jehovah, who was considered the 
true sovereign of the Hebrew nation. He 
was to be a Priest-King,—the supreme pontiff 
or high-priest of the Hebrew church, and ab- 
solute monarch of the Hebrew state. 

13. The“apocalyptic literature” of the Jews 
exhibits the gradual formation and growth of 
the idea of the Messianic “kingdom of heaven.” 

14, All the leading features of the gospel 
doctrine concerning the “kingdom of heaven,” 
the “end of the world,” the “great day of 
judgment,” the “coming of the Christ in the 
clouds of heaven,” the“resurrection of the dead,” 
the condemnation of the wicked and the exalta- 
tion of the righteous, the “passing away of the 
heavens and earth,” and the appearance of 
a “new heaven and a new earth,” were definite- 
ly formed and firmly fixed in the Hebrew mind, 
in the century before Jesus was born. 

15. John the Baptist came preaching that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But he 
declared himself merely the forerunner of the 
Messiah. 

16. Jesus also came preaching that “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and announc- 
ed himself as the Messiah or Christ. 

17. Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect 
of the Messianic kingdom; but, although he 
expected his throne to be established by the 
miraculous intervention of God. and therefore 
refused toemploy human means in establishing 


it, he nevertheless expected to discharge the po- 
litical functions of his office as King and Judge, 
when the fulness of time should arrive. 

18. As apreacher of purely spiritual truth, 
Jesus probably stands at the head of all the 
great religious teachers of the past. 

19. As claimant of the Messianic crown, 
and founder of Christianity as a distinct his- 
torical religion, Jesus shared the spirit of an 
unenlightened age, and stands on the same 
level with Gautama or Mohammed. 

20. In the belief of his disciples, the death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus would not 
prevent the establishment of the “kingdom of 
heaven.” His throne was conceived to be al- 
ready established in the heavens; and the early 
church impatiently awaited its establishment 
on earth at the‘‘second coming ofthe Christ.” 

21. Christianity thus appears as simply the 
complete development of J udaism,—the high- 
est possible fulfilment of the Messianic dreams 
based on the Hebrew conception ofa “chosen 
people.” 

CHRISTIANITY. 

22. Christianity is the historical religion 
taught in the Christian Scriptures, and illus- 
trated in the history of the Christian church. 

23. It is a religion in virtue of its univers- 
al element; it is the Christian religion in vir- 
tue of its special element. 

24, The Christian Scriptures teach, from 
beginning to end, that “Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God,”’—that is, the Hebrew 
Messiah. ‘This, the Christian Confession, was 
declared both by Jesus and the apostles to be 
necessary to salvation or admission into the 
“kingdom of heaven.” 

25. The Christian church, from its origin 
to the present day, has everywhere planted it- 
self on faith in the Christian Confession, as 
its divinely appointed foundation,—the eter- 


nal “rock” against which the “gates of hell 


shall never prevail.” 

26. The Christian Confession gradually 
created on the one hand the theology, and on 
the other hand the hierarchy, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘The process was not, as is 
claimed, a corruption, but a natural and logi- 
cal development. 

27. The Church of Rome embodies Christ- 
lanity in its most highly developed and per- 
fect form, as a religion of authority based on 
the Christian Confession. 

28. Protestantism is the gradual disinteg- 
ration of Christianity, whether regarded the- 
ologically or ecclesiastically, under the influ- 
ence of the free spirit of protest against au- 
thority. 

29. “Liberal Christianity,”—that is, dem- 
ocratic autocracy in religion,—is the highest 
development of the free spirit of protest 
against authority which is possible within the 
Christian church. It is, at the same time, the 
lowest possible development of faith in the 
Christ,—a return to the Christian Confession 
in its crudest and least developed form. 

30. Christianity is the religion of Christ- 
ians, and all Christians are believers in the 
Christ. 

31. The Christian name, whatever else it 
may include, necessarily includes faith in 
Jesus as the Christ of God. Any other use 
of the name is abuse of it. Under some in- 
terpretation or other, the Christian Confession 
is the boundary line of Christianity. 

FREE RELIGION. 


32. The Protestant Reformation was the 
birth of Free Religion,—the beginning of the 
religious protest against anthority within the 
confines of the Christian Church. 


33. The history of Protestantism is the 
history of the growth of Free Religion at the 
expense of the Christian Religion. As love 
of freedom increases, reverence for authority 
decreases. 

34. The completion of the religious pro- 
test against authority must be the extinction 
of faith in the Christian Confession. 

35. Free Religion isemancipation from the 
outward law, and voluntary obedience to the 
inward law. 

36. The great faith or moving power of Free 
Religion is faith in man as a progressive being. 

37. The great ideal end of Free Religion 
is the perfection or complete development of 
man,—the race serving the individual, the in- 
dividual serving the race. 

38. The great practical meansof Free Re- 
ligion is the integral,continuous and universal 
education of man. 

39. The great law of Free Religion is the 
still, small voice of the private soul. 

40. The great peace of Free Religion is 
spiritual oneness with the infinite One. 

41. Free Religion is the natural outcome 
of every historical religion,—the final unity, 
therefore, towards which all historical religions 
slowly tend. 

RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO FREE RELIGION 

42. Christianity is identical with Free Re- 
ligion so far asits universal element is con- 
cerned,—antagonistic to it so far as its special 
element is concerned. 

43. The corner-stone of Christianity is 
faith in the Christ. The corner-stone of Free 
Religion is faith in Human Nature. 

44, The great institution of Christianity 
is the Christian Church, the will of the Christ 
being its supreme law. ‘The great institution 
of Free Religion is the coming Republic of 
the World, the universal conscience and rea- 
son of mankind being its supreme organic law 
or constitution. 

45, The fellowship of Christianity is limited 
by the Christian Confession; its brotherhood 
includes all subjects of the Christ andexcludes 
all others. The fellowship of Free Religion 
is universal and free; it proclaims the great 
brotherhood of man without limit or bound. 

46. The practical work of Christianity is 
to Christianize the world,—to convert all 
souls to the Christ, and ensure their salvation 
from the wrath of God. The practical work 
of Free Religion is to humanize the world,— 
to make the individual nobler here and now, 
and to convert the human race into avast Co- 
operative Union devoted to universal ends. 

47. Thespiritual ideal of Christianity is 
the suppression of self and perfect imitation 
of Jesusthe Christ. The spiritual ideal of 
Free Religion isthe free development of self, 
and the harmonious education of all its pow- 
ers to the highest possible degree. 

48, The essential spirit of Christianity is 
that of self-humiliation at the feet of Jesus, 
and passionate devotion to his person. The 
essential spirit of Free Religion is that of self- 
respect and free self-devotion to great ideas. 
Christianity is prostrate on its face; Free Re- 
ligion is erect on its feet. wee 

49. The noblest fruit of Christianity is a 
self-sacrificing love of man for Jesus’ sake,— 
T’he noblest fruit of Free Religion is a self- 
sacrificing love of man for man’s own sake. 

50. Christianity is the faith of the soul’s 
childhood; Free Religion is the faith of the 
soul’s manhood. In the gradual growth of 
mankind out of Christianity into Free Re- 


| ligion, lies the only hope of the spiritual per- 


fection of the individual and the spiritual 
unity of the race. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND FREE RELIGION CON- 
TRASTED AS TO CORNER-STONES., 


{Read to the (then) Unitarian Society of Toledo, Sunday morn- 
ing, July 25, 1869.] 


“The Reformation itself, though the product of a deep con- 
sciousness Of spiritual need, an emancipation of soulas well as 
mind, is nevertheless a special instance of thesame dissolution 
of mediaeval life, and must, therefore, be regarded as belonging 
to the same general movement of free thought, though not to 
that sceptical form of it which comes within the field of ourin- 
vestigation. For Protestantism, though it be scepticism in 
respect to the authority of the traditional teaching of the 
church, yet reposes implicitly on an outward authority revealed 
in the sacred books of holy Scripture, and restricts the exercise 
of freedom within the limits prescribed by this authority, 
whereas scepticism proper is an insurrection against the out- 
ward authority or truth of the inspired books, and reposes on 
the unrevealed, either on consciousness or on science.”’ 


A. 8. Farrar, Bampton Lectures for 1862, ‘‘ A Critical History 
of Free Thought,” p. 9. 


In my discourses of the last two Sundays, I have 
endeavored to render clear and positive answers to 
the questions, ‘““What is Christianity ?” and “What is 
Free Religion?” The mutual relations, however, 
which exist between the great fading faith of the Past, 
and the greater dawning faith of the Future, can only 
be made known by aclose and conscientious compar- 
ison of their leading characteristics. To this compar- 
ison, therefore, I invite your attention in the present 
discourse and the discourse next succeeding. 

1. The first great point of contrast which presents 
itself to a thoughtful mind concerns the basis or cor- 
ner-stones of the two religions,—the fundamental ideas 
which support them as systems of faith and life. De- 
scribed in the fewest possible words, these two cor- 
ner-stones are FairH IN THE CuRist and FairH IN 
Man. All the faith of Christianity, as a distinct his- 
torical religion, centres in the person of Jesus, the 
Messianic King and universal Savior of the World. 
All the faith of Free Religion centres in Human Na- 
ture, as containing within itself the law of its own 
highest development and the fountain-head ofits own 
highest life. On the cne hand, the individual Jesus 
as the Savior of the race,—on the other hand, the 
race as its own Savior. I propose te dwell this morn- 
ing on this first point of the contrast. 

The history of Christianity is simply the develop- 
ment of the Messianic claim made by Jesus, under the 
natural conditions and natural influences of the an- 
cient world. The great dream ofa coming “kingdom 
of heayen” had been born in the heart of the Hebrew 
people; and Jesus claimed that, ina higher than the 
popular sense, this dream was fulfilled in his own di- 
vine mission. It is somewhat doubtful whether he 
himself so far enlarged the scope of his mission, as to 
conceive that it embraced the salvation of all man- 
kind; but there can be no doubt, that, except for Paul, 
the Christians would have remained a narrow Jewish 
sect, and Christianity would never have achieved the 
conquest of the Roman Empire. Paul, the apostle of 
the Gentiles, first preached the universal sovereignty 
of his Master, and made possible the subsequent tri- 
umph of his religion. Unless, however, the Greek 
philosophy had lent its aid to refine and subtilize the 
crude Jewish conception of the “kingdom of heaven,” 
and, by introducing the doctrine of the Logos or 
Word of God, had developed the orthodox theology, 
—unless, furthermore, the organizing genius of 
Rome had lent its aid to unite the scattered churches 
of the apostles into a single magnificent and powerful 
fraternity, and thusgradually built up the vast Roman 
Church of the middle ages,—unless, I say, these for- 
eign influences had come in to ripen the seed planted 
by Jesus in twelve honest, but narrow and ignorant, 
souls, Christianity would not be to-day the professed 
religion of the civilized world. Thus Palestine fur- 
nished the central idea of Christianity, Greece devel- 
oped it into a coherent, philosophical theology, and 

tome organized it intoa vast and powerful church. 
The claim of the Galilean peasant to be the Messiah 
or Christ, the mustard-seed sown in faith, thus grew 
up into a mighty tree, mm whose branches all the birds 
of the air found shelter for centuries. Read the New 
Testament in the light of these facts, and the “gospel 
of good news” is seen to rest on this pivotal procla- 
mation of the early church—‘Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God.” This is che Christian confession, 
the creed of all Christians, the corner-stone of Christ- 
janity ; and when this is once clearly seen, it becomes 
clear as day. Why. even Dr. Hedge, the ablest and 
most scholarly man of the Unitarian denomination ,— 
the author of that oft-quoted saying—‘ Reason or 
Rome—there is no middle ground,”—is yet forced to 
admit that Reason, to be Christian, must yield her 
right to debate the truth of the Christian confession. 

A very brief reflection, I think, will convince any 
one that Dr. Hedgeis correct. Some self-called “Lib- 
eral Christians” haye become so deeply imbued with 
the spirit and ideas of Free Religion, although with- 
out perceiving their logical drift, that they are much 
more inclined to dispute Dr. Hedge’s statement, than 
Evangelical or Catholic Christians. “Christianity,” 
they say, “is simply love to God and man; and im- 
plies no confession of the peculiar divine authority of 
Jesus.” Thusin acertain loose way they have dropped 
the special element of Christianity, and confine the 
name Christianity to its wversal element, i.e. natural 
religion. I think the real absurdity of this can be 
made very plain by supposing a parallel case. Mo- 
hammed, as we all well know, claimed to be the great- 
est of the prophets sent by God on a peculiar divine 
mission; and the creed, therefore, in which all Mo- 
hammedans unite, is this,—“There is but one God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.” This is the Moham- 
medan confession of faith. Now suppose thata little 
sect of radicals should spring up in Arabia, calling 
themselves “Liberal Mohammedans,” who shonld un- 
qualifiedly reject the peculiar divine authority of Mo- 


hammed, and proclaim that true Mohammedanism is 
simply love to God and man. If they should do this, 
they would occupy precisely the same position occu- 
pied by those Liberal Christians who unqualifiedly 
reject the authority of the Christ. Now if Liberal 
Christianity, on the one hand, and Liberal Moham- 
medanism, on the other, means simply love to God 
and man, then whoever really loves God and man, is 
at the same time, a Liberal Christian and a Liberal Mo- 
hammedan ! In other words, judging by the test of 
simpte love to God and man, Liberal Christians 
would properly be called Liberal Mohammedans! 
Does not this show very plainly, that, while love to 
God and man is perhaps enough to make us religious, 
something more is necessary tomake us Christians? 
So, at least, itappears to me; and I regard radicals as 
greatly deceiving themselves, and unintentionally de- 
ceiving the world, when they refuse to admit the log- 
ical result of their ideas, and cling to the Christian 
name. Over and above love to Gud and man, which 
perhaps may in acertain sense be held to constitute 
religion,something additional is required to constitute 
Christianity, namely, faith in the Christian confession 
that “Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ of God.” Who- 
ever can honestly make this confession in the New 
Testament sense of the words, may properly call himself 
a Christian ; although, if consistent, he cannot stop 
short of the Romish church. But whoever is unable 
to make this confession,—unable to admit that Jesus 
was in truth the Christ or Messiah, as those words are 
used in the gospels,—is not really a Christian, even if 
he claims to be so; unless, indeed, we are prepared 
to call him a Mohammedan, who denies that Moham- 
med was, in any peculiar sense, a prophet sent from 
God. The same principle must govern both cases; 
and, by placing the matter in this light, I think it be- 
comes very clear that none is a Mohammedan, but he 
who believes in Mohammed,—none a Christian, but 
he who believes in the Christ. 

The result of our reasoning, then, is this,—Chrvs- 
tianity, as a whole, must stand or fall with the Christian 
confession. If it be true that Jesus is the Messiah in 
the gospel meaning of the word, then Christianity is 
true, and must stand forever. But if this fundamental 
Christian confession be erroneous, then Christianity 
loses its corner-stone as an historical religion, and must 
pass away, like the religions of ancient Greece and 
Rome, to make room for a better faith. It becomes a 
duty, therefore, which I cannot evade, to state dis- 
tinctly why I believe the Christian confession to be 
erroneous, and how it conflicts with the nobler faith 
of Free Religion. 

A. The whole conception of a “kingdom of hea- 
ven,” to establish which was the essential mission of 
the Christ, rested on the conception of the Jews that 
they were a “chosen people,” with whom God had 
made a peculiar covenant er bargain. In this chosen 
people, the “house of David” was a chosen family ; 
and in this chosen family, the Messiah was a chosen 
prince. Nor, in the Hebrew idea and the New Testa- 
ment teaching, was this “choice” of God, singling 
out in this manner a chosen nation, a chosen family, 
and a chosen prince, in any respect analogous to 
those natural differences of endowment or merit which 
every where meet usin history and human life ; it was 
essentially arbitrary, the unreasoning preference of a 
partial God. The mode of government of the world, 
implied in the Hebrews’ conception of their own des- 
tiny and expected to be periectly realized in the “king- 
dom of heaven,” is inconsistent with an enlightened 
idea of God. The belief that a single nation was se- 
lected to be the sole recipient of Divine favor, and to 
be entrusted with supreme dominion over the whole 
earth, was a dream of national ambition and spiritual 
pride, not a revelation from above. Yet this belief 
underlay the expectation of that “kingdom of heaven” 
which the Christ was to found; and it is incom- 
patible with every worthy view of the character of 
God. 

B. Furthermore, the conception ofa “kingdom of 
heaven” to be established by a terrible manifestation 
of Omnipotence, with the Christ coming in the clouds 
of heaven in the midst of angels, and pronouncing 
judgment on the living and the dead, is such a tissue 
of wild vagaries as to need no refutation. For mod- 
ern thought, the issue between miracle and law is no 
longer an open one. Unless the gospels must be sum- 
marily rejected, as devoid of every particle of historic 
truth, it is plain that Jesus expected his miraculous 
elevation to the throne to take place in the lifetime of 
his hearers. “The Son of Man,” he says, in Matthew 
xvi, 27— 28, “is to come in the glory of his Father,with 
his angels; and then will he renaer to every man ac- 
cording to his works. Truly do I say to you, There 
are some of those standing here who will not taste of 
death, till they have seen the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom.” The appearance of the Messiah upon 
the stage of history was not conceived as due in any 
sense to historical causes, but rather to a miraculous 
intervention of God in the affairs of men. This was 
the universal belief of the Jews, the plain teaching of 
Jesus in all the discourses attributed to him, and the 
conception of the church he founded from the earliest 
times down to the present day. The mission of the 
Messiah or Christ was, from beginning to end, a mira- 
cle; and to interpret itin any natural, non-miraculous 
manner, isto wrench the gospels from their obvious 
meaning without either conscience or reason. 

Simply to state the Messianic idea, therefore, to any 
modern thinker, should be sufficient to dismiss it at 
once as a Jewish superstition, which has not become 
credible by being made the basis of the Christian 
Church. It is thoroughly unscientific. Itsunders the 
great law of cause and effect which makes the unity 
of Nature and of history. Free Religion finds God in 
law—not in miracle. Every man, or else no man, has 
a “miraculous” mission ; there is no exception to law 
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in the arrival of the great soul at great historical crises. 
The Jewish prophecies of the Messiah were never ful- 
filled, fur the miracle they expected never occurred. 
The Christ never came, and will never come; Jesus 
never accomplished the work of the Christ. Age after 
age has rolled by ; the “heavens and the earth” have 
not “passed away,” but many of his “words” have 
“passed away.” The unspeakable good he has done 
to humanity is not what he expected to do ; for, while 
he failed utterly as the Christ, his spiritual triumph has 
nevertheless outrun his wildest dreams. Free Relig- 
ion ignores the King, but does homage to the moral 
greatness of the Man. 

C. Again, leaving out of sight the injurious repre- 
sentation of the Divine character and the utter ignor- 
ance of the invariability of natural law implied in the 
idea cfa Christ, let us look at this idea in its political 
aspect. The Messianic hope was essentially a polit- 
ical one. It was the dream of founding a great Hmpire 
on the earth, upon the ruins of the Greek and Roman 
powers. However little Jesus seems to have thirsted 
for political authority,—however scrupulously he ab- 
stained from the use of the sword, when he had but to 
speak the word to find himself in the midst of fierce 
enthusiasts for his cause,—he could not have claimed,. 
as he did claim, to be the Christ, without perfectly 
comprehending that the Messianic throne must be 
both spiritual and temporal. The Christ was to be a. 
Priest-King,—supreme pontiff and supreme monarch. 
But Jesus refrained from the use of violence, because 
his kingdom was to be established, not by human in- 
strumentalities, but by Divine emnipotence, When 
God had once placed him on his dread tribunal in the 
clouds, he expected to wield the authority which he 
forebore to assume-until that day should arrive. In 
the parables of the Tares, for instance, and that of the 
Sheep and the Goats, he appears enacting the part of 
an actual monarch; and in one passage, too often 
slighted by radical thinkers, he makes this remarkable 
promise to his disciples, showing that he intended to 
appoint them to high offices in his kingdom :—Truly 
do I say to you, that in the renovation, when the Son 
of Man sitteth on the throne of his glory, ye who 
have followed me shall also yourselves sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And 
every one who hath left brothers, or sisters, or father,or 
mother, or children, or lands, or houses, for the sake 
of my name, will receive many fold more, and will 
inherit everlasting life.” (Matt. xix, 28.) Even in the 
Beatitudes, he says,—“Blessed are the meek, for they 
will inherit the ewrth.” It was a kingdom, in the strict 
sense of the word, a kingdom both temporal and spir- 
itual, which he conceived to be reserved for him by 
God; and nothing but the most unwarrantable twist- 
ing of his language, at least as attributed to him in the 
gospels, will permit any other interpretation. 

Ii the saying of John xviii, 36, be genuine—“My 
kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight,’—it seem- 
ingly contradicts what 1 here maintain. But only 
seemingly. The word translated in this passage, 
world, is in Greek, kosmos ; and Prot. Robiason, in bis 
‘Lexicon of the New Testament,” assigns to it in this 
very passage the meaning of “the present world, the 
present order of th ngs, as opposed to the kingdom of 
Christ.” It thus signifies, not the physical world as 
opposed to a spiritual world, but one period of the 
world’s history as opposed to another | eriod of it. 
The Messianic idea included the renovation of the 
earth as part of the expected “restoration of all 
things ;” and the “new earth” was to be the scene of 
the Messiah’srule. Even admitting the genuineness of 
the passage, itis no disclaimer of temporal authority 
on the part of Jesus, butonly anayowal that his reign 
would not be inaugurated until after the grand crisis. 
of the last Judgment. After that crisis, he expected 
to reign on the earth ; and this was the universa! ex- 
pectation of the early church, as itis stillof those who 
believe the gospel as first preached. 

It appears sutticiently evident, therefore, that Chris- 
tianity, considered as the religion taught in the New 
Testament, is a system of faith and lite based on the 
idea of the “divine right of kings,”—of monarchy as the 
Sorm of government established by God for mun. There 
can be no doubt that the New ‘Testament uniformly 
represents the one great and absorbing object of Jesus 
to be the establishment of the “kingdom of heayen,” 
in which he himself, by the grace of God, was to be 
King and Judge and Lord ofall. ‘‘All things,” he 
says, (Matt. xi, 27,) “were delivered to me by my 
Father; and no one knoweth the Father -ut the Son, 
and he to whom it is the wil: of the Son to reveal 
him.” Here we find expressed both the temporal and 
the spiritual side of his mission. He wasto be, not 
merely the King, but the Revealer of God to the pri- 
vate soul,—the visible Vicegerent of God and the Life, 
Truth, and Way to God; and the fundamental idea 
of his government was that of Monarcuy,—Authority 
pure and simple. 

Now if Christianity had been based on any idea of 
government more advanced than that of Monarchy, its 
triumph would indeed have been almost marvellous 
enough to justify a belief in its miraculous origin ; for 
at that time, and in that people,no idea more advanced 
could have found a foothold in the minds of men. Based 
as it was on the monarchical principle, Christianity did 
but reflect the universal sentiment of the Jewish na- 
tion; and thus demonstrates its own human origin. 
The political and religious ideas of any people must, 
sooner or later, come into harmony; and because 
Monarchy had become the dominaut political idea of 
the ancient world (the republics of Greece and Rome 
having been in truth aristocracies and not democra- 
cies, and therefore having collapsed on account of 
their own inherent weakness), Christianity did but 
embody in higher form the sparit of the uge, by pro- 
claiming a Universal Religious Monarchy with its 
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King in the heavens. Here we find one secret of its 
rapid growth. The race were not sufficiently educa- 
ted to govern themselves in freedom; the Messianic 
Kingdom, philosophized by Greece and organized by 
Rome, became the spiritual counterpart of the vast 
Roman Empire, created the Romish church as its least 
inadequate practical embodiment on earth, and thus 
brought into harmony the world’s highest political 
and religious life. 

But,for modern civilization, the Christian Monarchy 
has outlived its day. “The Papacy,” says Hobbes, ‘is 
the ghost of the old Roman Empire, sitting crowned 
upon its grave.” The spirit of the world has changed. 
In America, at least, Monarchy is no longer the high- 
est political idea. Democracy,—the “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people,”—has taken 
its place. I claim that, while Christianity is the high- 
est spiritual development of the idea of Monarchy, 
Free Religion is the highest spiritual development of 
the idea of Democracy. Christianity introduces the 
“one man power’ into religion ; and I claim that this 
is as foreign to the spirit eof American civilization, as 
is the “one man power’ in politics. The verdict of 
the American people against the “one man power,” 
however falsified by a corrupt Senate when sitting as 
a High Court of Impeachment, foreshadows its ver- 
dict in a more august case of usurpation. The world 
is rapidly educating itself out of the childish state of 
dependence on absolute authority. The Great Re- 
public will, in the end, no more tolerate a spiritual, 
than it will a political monarchy ; there is no room in 
America for Kings or Lords, whether tempora] or 
spiritual. The effete idea ef the Old World found 
expression in theclaim of Jesus to bea spiritual 
“King by the grace of God;” but the New World not 
only repudiates “kings by divine right,” but will not 
even endure “kings by popular election.” It has 
adopted a new principle of government,—the divine 
right of the people to govern themselves, guaranteed 
in the capacity of the human soul, when developed,to 
take care of itself. When America comes at last to 
perceive the wide scope of this great idea, which lies 
at the basis of all her institutions, she will not shrink 
from applying it to religion. Free Religion, reduced 
to its lowest terms, is simply the soul’s “Declaration 
of Independence” in all spiritual matters. It is simply 
the logical result of the ideas which, less than a hun- 
dred years ago, humbled the British Empire,and, less 
than five years ago, crushed into atoms the Southern 
Confederacy. It implies no lack of veneration for 
Christianity, no lack of gratitude for the immense ser- 
vices it has rendered, and is still rendering, to the hu- 
man race, to say, frankly and emphatically, that for 
all the advanced minds of to-day, it has done its 
work, and must give place to Free Religion. The true 
radical is full of grateful reverence for all that Christ- 
ianity has accomplished in elevating man to higher 
levels; but none the less must he be full of calm and 
resolute purpose to climb upward and onward while 
his being endures. The world is richer to-day than 
ever before, in aspiration and inspiration; and the 
truth ef God, pointing ever up the heights, forbids the 
faithful soul to faint or falter, though the upward 
path is lost in cloud. 

D. One more aspect of the contrast between Christ- 
ianity and Free Religion, with respect to their cor- 
ner-stenes, demands our brief attention. Christianity, 
by the emphasis it lays on Jesus as the Christ or Sa- 
vior of the World, has always tended to weaken the 
consciousness of God in the human soul,—to set up 
an idol of human shape in the Holy of Holies. This 
tendency is seen in the Romish Church most power- 
fully in operation. Jesus eclipsed God, until, by the 
process of deification, he practically took the place of 
God; but he also, in turn, having become thus invest- 
ed with too imposing a majesty, was himself eclipsed 
by the Virgin Mary. Once admit the need of a Me- 
diator, and a hierarchy of Mediators tends naturally 
to spring up. In the Protestant Church, Henry Ward 
Beecher betrays this tendency in the well-known say- 
ing—‘The Father is to me a dim and shadowy eftlu- 
ence; Christ is the God | worship.” Even among the 
conservative Unitarians, who stand on the extreme 
verge of Christianity, an observant eye may detect 
some faint manifestations of thesame tendency. Itis 
plain however, that pure religion can have nothing 
to do with idols of any kind, It cannot wait on any 
go-between, to get audience of the infinite; for it is 
itself the presence of the Infinite Spirit, making itself 
felt in the soul of man. Christianity isan attempt to 
filter Religion through a human personality; but it 
gets mostly spilled in the process. The religion 
which every soul needs, if it did but know its need, is 
that which forgets all mediators because it is immedi- 
ate,—that which depends no more on Jesus than on 
Judas,—that which is inhaled at every breath, and 
fills the lungs with healthy, natural life. The great 
spiritual task of Free Religion is to prove the ability 
of each soul to draw its nutriment fronvits native soil, 
dispensing with mediators, and coming into primary 
relations with the All-Permeating Deity. The Messi- 
anic idea can never be naturalized in America; it is 
an exotic, breathing a less sweet perfume than the 
native flowers of our own meadows and woods. God 
is nearer to us in the wholesome, spontaneous affec- 
tions of our own homes, than in the artificial loye of 
one whose living touch never electrified our being with 
new Vitality. Above all things we need to recognize 
the deep religiousness of common life,—the sanctity of 
all innocent emotions, all noble deeds and words, all 
private whispers of the God within. When we dis- 
cern the guidings of the Universal Reason inall pure 
activity of the human intellect, the commands and 
reproofs of Infinite Goodness in all tuitions of unper- 

verted conscience, the stirrings of Eternal Love in all 
generous and self-sacrificing affection —then shall we 
realize that religion, truly free,which is indigenous in 


our souls, and consists in reverent obedience to the 
still small voice in human hearts. Life is lifted into 
heaven, in proportion as we repose in this embrace of 
the All-Encompassing Soui. 


Voices trom the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


—‘T agree with you in your estimate of the the- 
ological value of Unitarianism. Its inevitable ten- 
dency is toward disintegration, and you have only 
logically followed out the first principles of the sys- 
tem with which you began. Your present system 
seems to me to be at root pantheistic, and, as such, 
ultimately destructive of moral distinctions. I cannot 
but notice that in the nine “affirmations” in which 
you define free religion, God has no place. In every 
sentence, almost, in your essay on Christianity and 
Free Religion, I am struck with the opposition be- 
tween your way of looking at things and mine. Take 
the point of “independence,” of which you make so 
much. Your independence is in my vocabulary pride, 
the fatal barrier to the knowledge of God. Your 
position seems to be that of the men before Copernicus 
who made the sun go round the earth. The inhabit- 
ant of a dependent planet, I am content to be a_de- 
pendent spirit, and I glory in that servitude which 
seems to you so base. The moresincerely I can wor- 
ship a Being greater than myself, the nearer I ap- 
proach the standard of true nobility. You may call 
this feminine religion, but I honestly believe that in 
our relation to God we need the trustfulness and de- 
pendent love that are the distinguishing traits of 
womanhood. 

Then, too, your method ofexplaining the growth 
and past influence of Christ’s religion seem to me____ 
lamentably insufficient. Tome the dogma of the 
Incarnation is—as you admit that upon a certain sup- 
position it would be to you—the simplest rationale of 
Christian history. If the development hypothesis be 
true, and our Saviour was only a great religious 
genius, the flower and fruit of past spiritual vegeta- 
tion, why did not the race, especially when thus re- 
cruited in generative strength, bear in the course of 
another generation a still more glorious flower? Why 
this long gap of nigh two thousand years without a 
new and nobler Messiah? You put Socrates above 
Christ. Why has not the Socratic spirit begotten 
something better than Christianity? You answer, 
perhaps, that it has done so in finally making Free 
Religion possible. Very well; ifFree Religion suc- 
ceeds in giving me a type of character before which 
the world shall bow downin reverenceasit has bowed 
down before the Christian type, 1 pledge myself to 
become a Free Religionist. 

Noram I better satisfied with your explanation of 
Chrisv’s singular self-assertion, so much at variance 
with his own doctrine of humility. [t may bea “big- 
otv’s worn-out dilemma,” but I must still think either 
that Jesus Christ was grossly inconsistent, and untrue 
to his own teaching, in which case he is unworthy of 
our reverence, or else that he had a transcendent right 
to say,—“Come unto Me; abidein Me.” The Scrip- 
tures, history, my own heart, all become more intelli- 
gible to me when I admit the claim of Jesus Christ to 
my undivided allegiance. In choosing between Chris- 
tianity and Free Religion, I am choosing between the 
worship of the God-Man and the worship of the Man- 
God. ‘Linfinitely prefer the first.” 


—The first number of Tue INDeEx is at hand, 
and has been read with great interest. You have struck 
the right chord exactly ; and 1am much mistaken if 
your paper does not meet with a fair degree of finan- 
cial success at the outset. So far as my acquaintance 
goes, there are multitudes of minds in New England, 
and out of it, ripe for the truths of Free Religion. 
Your paper ought to be widely scattered,—the first 
number of it,— and I enclose $1.00, for which please 
forward me as many conies of No. 1 as you can afford, 
and I will act as‘ colporteur’ for you, And if the 
—— is of too local a character to be of benefit to 
you as an exchange,we will advertise for you instead. 
_..-Allow me to express to you, though a stranger, 
my heartfelt thanks for the inspiration your paper 
gives me, and the hope that the flag you have unfurled 
may never be hauled down for want of pecuniary 
aid.” 


——"T have just now read a review of your first 
number in the Liberal Christian, and from the tone of 
the article I think there must be something worth 
reading in your paper; and I herewith enclose 20 
cents for a few numbers as they come out, including 
the first, and if it tome prove worthy, it may yet take 
the place of the Liberal Christian, which runs out in 
July, as Lam tired of its conservatism since it changea 
hands.” 


——To combine the strength of preacher and ed- 
itor is more than most men have strength to do. But 
if you give up either, let it be the pulpit. [ question 
whether its function, with emancipated minds, is not 
nearly ended, and whether the editor is not the true 
successor to the power formerly wielded by the 
preacher.” 


——“Being old (above seventy) and otherwise in- 
firm,I am unable to make much effort for Tam INDEX. 
In fact, this town is small and the settlement new,and 
the people are poor. However, I send you what I 
can.” [The names of ten subscribers were enclosed. ] 


—“Enclosed find $2.00—send me Tue Inpex for 
one year. Miss Cobbe speaks the sentiment of all Free 
Thinkers when she says that the question of Immor- 
tal Life is the great question. Weare all united in de- 
claring the idea of a Revealed Religion to be nonsens- 
ical; but the great question—‘Is there another exist- 
ence ?’—agitates tle entire liberal world. I believe,in 
addition to pulling down this old superstitious fabric, 
we ought to make the other as inviting as ts consistent 
with truth. Is there another existence after this life is 
ended ? If you honestly believe it, you can do no no- 
bler service than by proclaiming the arguments in its 
favor, weekly. It is a comparatively easy task to ex- 
plode popular theology, but to build up a theory asa 
substitute, that will satisfy the soul of man, is one that 
will require our mightiest efforts. The universal cry, 
among those who have been emancipated from the 
creeds of their fathers, is, ‘What assurance have I 
that I shall live again?’ It isthe only beautiful the- 
ory that the popular theology can boast of ; and I be- 
lieve many a one would rebel instantly, could he have 
an inward assurance that friends would meet again. 
As for me, it matters little, for nothing can possibly 
make me anything but a radical Free Thinker. If 
there is no other existence, itis a gloomy thought,— 
nothing more.” 


—“The first number of the t1rTLz InpEx has 
been received. Thank you. Enclosed I send youa 
P. O. order for it one year. Frankly, I am far from 
the road you travel, but I like your spirit, and shall 
read your journal, if not with ‘Christ and God speed 
you,’ —at least, I trust, with Christian kindness. Your 
frankness is refreshing; and I would that we had 
more of itin the Pulpit, Press, and World. Faith- 
fully, if not fraternally, believe me yours.” 


——‘“I have received the first number of Tue In- 
DEX. Jam delighted withit....You oveuT to get 
an Agent. You mightas well have 10,000 subscribers 
as 1000. But they must be hunted up, for they are 
isolated. And if the first number of the InpEX isa 
specimen of what you are going to make the paper, it 
meets a felt want, and must succeed. All you want is 
a judicious Agent whose heart is enlisted in the 
cause.” 


—“Your prospectus has the right sort of ring to it, 
proving thatit is the genuine metal,—bold, frank, and 
free ; and with many wishes for its success, [send you 
my name to be put on your subscribers’ list. Earn- 
estly yours, etc.” 


—‘‘Tf itis to be what I am told it is, probably 
several subscribers could be obtained here. The Lzb- 
eral Christian has come to be a mere denominational 
journal of narrow scope, and something wider, more 
fearless and catholic, is required.” 


—""Dr. has shown me the first No. of your 
InpEex. The first page only have I read,and it pleases 
me much. Please send it to me.” 


A large number of females, it is stated, are enti- 
tled to vote at the municipal elections of the towns of 
England. At Lincoln, three hundred female voters 
are on the registry; at Stamford, one hundred and 
fifty ; at East Relford, sixty, out of five hundred and 
fourteen voters on the list; and at Norwich, thirteen 
hundred out of a total of ten thonsand. From these 
facts, it is argued that, in ten years time, the majority 
of the women in England will enjoy the right to vote. 
—FHauchange. 
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Oup Epirapa.— 
“Here lies Johnny Kunkapod, 
Have mercy on him, gracious God, 
As he would on you if he was God, 
And you were Johnny Kunkapod.” 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


The ladies of the Independent Society are invited to 
meet at the church on Saturday afternoon, Jan 22, at 
23 0’clock, P. M., in order to organize a Sewing School 
for poor children in the city. 


On Sunday morning, Jan. 23, Mr, Abbot will deliv- 
er the second of his three lectures on SocraTes in 
the church ef the Independent Society. The public 
are invited. 

On Monday evening at 7} o’clock, the Radical 
Club of Toledo will meet in the same place. Subject 
of discussion :—“The Use and Abuse of the Bible.” 


Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tus Iypex, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 
SES 


RECEIVED, 


The Foes of Society: A Sermon preached by Rey. 
O. B. Frothingham, at Lyric Hall, in Sixth Avenue, 
between Forty-first and Forty-Second_ Streets. 
Printed by Request. New York. D. G. Francis, 3 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 1869. 23 pp. 


Great and Grave Questions for American Politicians, 
with a Topic for America’s Statesmen. By Ebora- 
cus. New York: C.8. Wescott & Co’s Union 
Printing House, No. 79 John Street. 1865. Pamph- 
let. 122 pp. 
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THE BROOK AND THE LITTLE MAIDEN. 


Thou wanton stream that sweepest by 
In ever-changing mood, 

Now tranquil as the unspotted sky, 

And now with merry minstrelsy 
Making the still groves loud! 


Stay, cruel little trifler, stay ! 
The alders stoop their breast, 
And stretch their arms across thy way, 
And woo thee with a plaintive lay 
Caught from the sweet South-west. 


But with thy sober lovers thou 
Coquettest in thy glee; 
Thou fling’st on every amorous bough 
A crystal kiss, and onward now 
Art racing toward the sea. 


Graye Ocean waits, thy bridegroom vast, 
To wed thee at the brink; 

Thy youthful pranks and frolics past, 

On his strong, heaving breast, at last, 
Thou, too, shalt swell and sink. 


Thou witching sylph that, glad and gay, 
Disportest by the stream ! 
Life seems to thee all mirth and play, 
The sunshine of a summer’s day, 
The brightness of a dream, 


On bubbles that incessant rise 
Thou wagest mimic wars, 
With flushing cheeks and merry cries,— 
Smiles showering from thy happy eyes 
Like twinklings from the stars. 


Thou laughest at all wooing hands, 
Each soft, enticing tone, 
And tender looks, and feigned commands ; 
Like some bright bird of eastern lands, 
Thou hoverest—and art gone. 


Thou teasing elf, thou sweet coquette ! 
With pulses like the sea, 

Some giant soul lives for thee yet— 

O greet like this wild rivulet 
The Ocean waiting thee ! 


ASTERISK. 


Che Hudex. 
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The Editor of Tae InvEx does not hold himself responsible 
Sor the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


All friends interested in getting new sub- 
scribers for THE INDEX are reminded that 
subscriptions should be secured at the begin- 
ning of the year. Back numbers will be fur- 
nished to all new subscribers for the present; 
but we cannot promise to keep a stock on 
hand permanently. 


> ><+> 
We are desired to state that the article on 
“Money,” published today, was sent to us 


more than a fortnight ago. 
Si 


We are indebted to the Woechentliche Ex- 
press, of this city, for repeated kindly and 
generous notices. It is an ably-edited, liberal, 
and enterprising paper, which deserves the 
support of every German-reading citizen of 
Lucas county; and we are much gratified at 
receiving its good word. Germany has already 
laid the world under obligation through the 
labors of her great thinkers and profound 
scholars ; but she is laying America under still 
greater obligation by sending to our shores 
her own liberty-loving sons. Such papers as 
the Hxpress exert a powerful influence in fos- 
tering the love of freedom and human rights ; 
and, wishing it increased prosperity, we do 
but wish well to all our fellow-citizens. 


' ern civilization. 


Although somewhat late in the day, we take 
this opportunity of thanking the Committee 
of the Humboldt Centennial Celebration in 
this city, together with their constituency, for 
the very handsome and yaluable present with 
which they surprised us at Christmas, consist- 
ing of the complete works of Goethe, Schiller, 
and Lessing, in the original. Added to the 
twelve volumes of Grote’s History of Greece, 
previously presented in the autumn, these thir- 
teen fine volumes will stand on our shelves as 
a perpetual reminder of German generosity,— 
silent, but eloquent. 


“THE DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE OF NEW- 
BURY.” 

The poet Whittier published in the Attan- 
tic Monthly, a few years ago, a poem with the 
above title, describing a snake which was su- 
perstitiously believed to haunt the quaint old 
town of Newbury, and to have a head at each 
end ofits body. Whichever way it went, it 
was, of course, obliged to drag one of its two 
heads in the dust. 

We are reminded of this fanciful legend by 
the following passage in the leading editorial 
article of the last number of the Liberal 
Christian :— 

“We have pledged ourselves to two things, 
not merely to God and liberty, but to Christ 
and liberty! Either is easy alone, Christ 
without liberty, or liberty without Christ! 
We will have both or neither. We will have 
both together. That is our flag, that is our 
glory, the glory of the Father, freedom of 
thought, the sacred rights of reason, personal 
independence, absolute liberty of investigation, 
of question, held in perfect allegiance to God 
and His Christ, who is the very breath ofsoul- 
freedom! Let, then, those who use and abuse 
our name, speculate and vapor and caricature 
the truth as they will; let them involve us as 
they can and may in obloquy and suspicion, we 
will not violate the principles of religious lib- 
erty, or join that inconsistent kind of Protest- 
antism which says, ‘liberty only up to this 
Tee 

One might almost believe that Whittier had 
the Unitarian denomination in his mind, 
when he wrote his poem,—so apt is the para- 
ble, so keen the satire. Considering that the 
proprietors of the Liberal Christian have just 
turned adrift its recent able editor, confessedly 
because he gave to the paper a little too free a 
tone (although he was exceedingly careful 
never to step foot over the line of the Christ- 
ian name), it is irony carried into broad bur- 
lesque to say that the Liberal Christian will 
not “join that inconsistent kind of Protest- 
antism which says ‘liberty only up to this 
line’” You may have absolute liberty of 
investigation,—but be sure you come to my 
conclusions! You may use absolute freedom 
of thought,—but beware of calling into ques- 
tion a single word of Jesus! You may exer- 
cise the sacred rights of reason,—but your 
blood be on your own head, if you reason 
yourself out of Christianity! And thus, ex- 
alting the “Head of the Church,” Unitarian- 
ism drags the head of reason in the dust. 


It is impossible to have your cake, and eat 
it, too. It is impossible to serve two masters. It 
is impossible to have “Christ and liberty—both 
together.” Free thought must be free to 
doubt, to test, and, if need be, to reject, the 
word of every thinker. We put the question 
directly to the Liberal Christian —do you 
mean to assert that the human soul is at per- 
fect liberty ¢o set aside the teachings of Jesus, if 
they seem to it irrational or untrue? Some 
of his teachingsseem to us both irrational and 
untrue, when scrutinized by the light of mod- 
Do we not go beyond the 


liberty you allow? If we do not, how can you 
claim to have “pledged yourself to Christ ?” 
But if we do, how can you claim to have 
“pledged yourself to liberty?” The liberty 
which sits as judge over the teachings of the 
Christ, is not “Christian” liberty. 

The truth is, Unitarianism is a house divi- 
ded against itself; and it must fall. We 
should respect it as we respect other forms of 
Christianity, if it ceased these ambiguous and 
contradictory utterances. Until it does cease 
them, it is not worthy of respect, either intel- 
lectual or moral. Nobody is deceived by 
them. They make the whole denomination 
ridiculous in the eyes of every intelligent and 
mirth-loving spectator,—worse than ridieu- 
lous in the eyes of every intelligent and truth- 
loving spectator. They cloud the mind or 
demoralize the conscience of every one who 
echoes them. To the world at large, they 
make Unitarianism fitly characterized by the 
biting sarcasm of Varnhagen von Ense:— 
“Herr von Humbolt was with me yesterday, 
and brought me the letter of the minister von 
Kamptz.--.So inconsistent with his former 
principles, that I exclaimed,—‘Tfhe could only 
cut himself in two, he would clap one-half in 
jail?” If Unitarianism says “Christ,” let it 
stick to its text, and condemn free thought; 
if it says “liberty,” let it stick to that text in- 
stead, and not profess faith in an infallible 
teacher. It is will that insists on “both to- 
gether,’—reason must choose betwixt them. 

We have spoken in no unfriendly spirit. 
We were born and nurtured in the Unitarian 
community, and we love the old homestead 
still. Many of our best and dearest friends are 
Unitarians; and they will never be less dear 
because of their Uuitarianism. But Truth 
demands that these things should be plainly 
and unshrinkingly said; and we set her claims 
above the claims even of private friendship, 
No friendship ought to live, if its life must be 
purchased by suppression of the truth. We 
have spoken,—and will endure the conse- 
quences, be they what they may. 


><> 
THE HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES, 


The city of Boston, by pretty general con- 
sent, is given over to the tender mercies of 
radicalism. Only a few years ago, Theodore 
Parker fought almost single-handed against 
irrational conservatism in religion and in po- 
litics; but, like General Wolfe at Quebec, he 
died in the very hour of victory. To-day 
thousands of yoices echo, uncontradicted, the 
truths which he thundered forth from the 
Music Hall platform, and which drew down 
upon his head the curses or maledictory pray- 
ers of every enemy of human freedom. In 
his lifetime he stood the recognized leader of 
religious reform. ‘To-day religious refurm 
has no recognized leader, living or dead. 
True to its nature as democracy in religion, 
it is completely emancipating itself from the 
vassalage of leadership. Henceforth radical- 
ism is the megsage of no individual prophet, 
but the dignified self-assertion of universal 
man, arrived at his majority. Whatever bold 
thinker or eloquent orator, spurred on by un- 
confessed ambition, dreams of becoming the 
intellectual generalissimo of advancing hu- 
manity,—of wielding an autocratic influence 
over the mind of his time,—of stamping his 
own image and superscription on the current 
coin of the future,—is digging the grave of 
his own usefulness. Posterity will deal out 
to each servant of ideas the reward justly due 
to his character or his thought ; but she holds 
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no crownin reserve. The epoch of enslaving 
fames is past. Grave and self-sufficient, Hu- 
manity, however grateful for unselfish service, 
has only oblivion in store for him who hopes 
in days like these to mount up the steps of 
service to a throne. As physical science has 
been built up by countless contributions to 
the sum of human knowledge, so the relig- 
ious philosophy of the future will be built up 
by the aggregated intellect ofthe race. Ideas, 
not persons, rule America. They will yet rule 
the world. 


Itis, therefore,altogether fitting that Boston 
should present to-day, as the true exponent of 
the religious tendencies of the time, a series of 
lecturers, instead of an individual successor to 
the Daniel Boone of American religion, The 
pioneer prepares the way for the multitude. 
The solo over, the chorus succeeds,—with its 
parts arranged to bring out the grand har- 
monies of freedom. A course of ‘Sunday af- 
ternoon meetings” was held last winter at 
Horticultural Hall, which made a deep im- 
pression on the public mind,—Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Wendell Phillips calling 
out by far the largest audiences. We have 
been requested to announce that a similar 
course has been planned for the present win- 
ter, under general arrangements made by Mr, 
Edwin Morton. The following is the pub- 
lished list of lecturers and subjects :— 
23—John Weiss. “False and True Sen- 

timent for Nature.” 
“« 3 30—O. B. Frothingham. “The Reveal- 
ed and the Hidden God.” 
6—T. W. Higginson. “The Sympathy 
of Religions.” 
“« 13—Samuel Longfellow. “Theism.” 
« 20—Julia Ward Howe. “The Ethics of 
Culture.” 
“  27%—Francis E. Abbot. “Jesus and So- 
crates in the History of Religion.” 
6— John S. Dwight. “Music.” 
13— William J. Potter. “The Buckle 
and Carlyle Theories of History.” 
«  20—Ednah D.Cheney. “The Function 
of Art in Life.” 
«6 27—D. A. Wasson. “Providence and 
Progress.” 
3— William Henry Channing. 
Church of Universal Unity.” 

“« 10—Wendell Phiilips. (Subject not 

announced.) 

The hour has been fixed at 3} P. M., but 
may be changed. 

The success of last winter's course is an- 
other proof that modern religion is migrating 
from the church to the hall. 

a 
THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM. 


Jan. 


April sortie 


A few months ago the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard published the following correspondence: 

A teacher at the Shaw Memorial School in 
Charleston has furnished the following inter- 
esting letters for publication: 


LETTER FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“AMESBURY, 28th, 4 mo., 1869. 
ero the Seo. THA; 


“Dear Friend: I cheerfully comply with 
thy request as respects the’vopy of a letter 
from a little black boy to whom allusion is 
made in my verses, ‘Howard at Atlanta.’ 
‘The letter was accompanied by one from 
Mary Withington, daughter of my dear friend, 
Dr, Withington of Newburyport, who is a 
teacher at Atlanta. She speaks of Richard in 
strong terms of commendation. 

“Very truly, thy friend, 
«“JoHn G. WHITTIER.” 


WHAT THE NEGRO BOY WROTE THE PORT. 
“ATLANTA, Ga., March 29th, 1869. 


Mr. John G. Whittier : 
“My dear Sir: I have heard your poem 


read and like it very well. I go to school to 
Miss Twitchell from Connecticut. I study 
Third National Reader, Davies’ Intellectual 
Arithmetic, Walton’s Written Arithmetic and 
Geography. I have a very good teacher. We 
have very nice Siinday and day schools. Our 
pastor, Rey. C. W. Francis, isto be installed 
this evening. He has been the cause of many 
coming to our Saviour and so it is with the 
teachers; they are very kind. I am a little 
miller boy and expect to go to work this week. 
You make a mistake in thinking that I said 
‘massa,’ for I have given up that word. I 
thank you very much for your interest in our 
people. 
“Very respectfully, 
RicHarD B. Wricut.” 


“You make a mistakein thinking that I 
said ‘massa,’ for I have given up that word!” 

What a text is that! The negro boy un- 
learns to say master, the moment his chains 
are broken. Jet America catch the spirit of 
freedom from the child of the slave! When 
she is as free in religion as in laws, she, too, 


will unlearn to say— Master ! 
<> Ge 
M. ROCHEFORT ON RELIGION. 


M. Henri Rochefort recently sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the citizens of Lyons, which 
we copy from the Jnvestigator : 

Paris, Dec. 7, 1869. 

CirizENS—If religions, of whatever nature 
they may be and whencesoever they may 
come, did not constitute a permanent outrage 
on all liberty and progress, tyrants would be 
less eager to restore those auxiliaries of abso- 
lutism as soon as they seized on power. We 
have sufficient shackles and chains on our 
feet in private and political life without forg- 
ing others for our minds andideas. The first 
duty of anation which desires to be free— 
and when shall we obtain liberty if not at 
present ?—is to cast off that restraint called 
religion, which leads fatally to slavery, when 
it does not conduct to madness. I congratu- 
late you, therefore, with all my heart, citizens, 
on having had the happy idea of opposing to 
the processions and grimaces of our enemies 
the only communion we wish to employ, 
which is that of republican convictions and 
sentiments of fraternity. I clasp the hands 
of all the independent thinkers of the great 
city of Lyons. 


x 


Another pendulum swing. It is no wonder 
that, in countries where “religion” means an 
established church, and is made by despots to 
do to the mind what the sword does to the 
body, the very word grows hateful. We sym- 
pathize deeply with the spirit which protests 
against everything that even seems to be a 
“permanent outrage on all liberty and pro- 
gress.” But we would not pour out the baby 
with the bath. It is as unjust to charge reli- 
gion with the despotism of the French Em. 
pire, as it is to charge republicanism with the 
excesses of the French Revolution. Radical 
prejudice is no more respectable than conser- 
vative prejudice. Prejudice isalways unscien- 
tific. The strong thinker is strong enough to 
see the good in the evil, and distinguish the 
use of a thing from its abuse. We care noth- 
ing for the name of religion, if it does not 
cover the substance of it; but there is that in 
the truly religious spirit which is eternally 
and transcendently beautiful. In the times 
of the Salem witchcraft, the poor victims of 
the horrible delusion were sometimes squeezed 
to death between the door and the wall. We 
are as much in earnest for “liberty and pro- 
gress” as M. Rochefort; but we do not pro- 
pose to enter on a crusade against walls and 


doors. 
———-—_—__> > __—_ 


He who wouid live the life of a god among 
men must be a non-conformist. 


Communications. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY. 


In considering the great problem of human 
destiny, I find but one sure foundation on 
which to build an absolute faith in immor- 
tality. 

In the lower orders of life we discern that 
everything is created with reference to its use. 
No organ or faculty is provided, that does not 
contribute to a definite object. There is no 
unnecessary expenditure of means—no more 
outlay than is required to produce the desired 
result. 

We cannot suppose Man created less wisely. 
The law of ataptation prevails with him also. 
If, then, he were designed to die at the close 
of his “three-score years and ten,” he would 
be furnished only with those endowments 
necessary for this life in all its aspects. The 
highest law of his being would be,—seek every 
good attainable for the preservation and en- 
joyment of life here. ‘Hat and drink, for to- 
morrow ye die.” But we find in the complex 
nature of man a power of such high quality, 
that he will resign all the gratifications of 
sense and even life itself, in obedience to some 
great idea,—some thought of his soul. Many 
even among those who had but faint hope of 
a life beyond, have thus gone down to death, 
in pursuit of noble living. Socrates, for ex- 
ample, would not preserve life at the expense 
of his integrity. “I know,” said he, “that 
to do wrong is an evil; Ido not know that 
death is an evil.” Can a man so in harmony 
with eternal law,—so fitted for life,—die? 
What a useless expenditure of finest force 
were this! The wisdom of the Creator would 
be impeached in the creation of a being who, 
by the very law of his life, must, when occa- 
sion demands, voluntarily lay it down to go 
into nothingness. 

Man’s physical life is sustained by its ability 
to assimilate from his food the constituent 
elements of the body. So in the spiritual life. 
Its appetite is not for those things which 
“perish in the using.” It is for Truth,— 
“every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” It lives in virtue of its power to as- 
similate these eternal verities. It is created 
of the same spiritual substance. It has taken 
deep root in Life, and cannot die. 

This argument, I fear, will not apply to the 
immortality of all men. There are others 
which point to that,—with hope, not with 
assurance. 

It may be that the immortal man is only 
the flowering or fruitage of the tree of Hu- 
manity. 

There may also be a “Strugele for Life” in 
the spiritual, as in the physical world; it may 
be that those only “ who lay” yigorous “ hold 
on eternal life” win. 

BREVITY. 


ee 
LETTER FROM “BEZA.” 


My Dear Mr. AsBor:— 

i haye received the first two numbers of ‘HE 
InDexX and have read them with interest and 
profit. JI am delighted to notice two things in 
the conduct of the paper,—boldness, and a 
reverent spirit. In this age of s¢mulacra it is 
refreshing to the spirit of an honest man, to 
see investigators of science, whether moral or 
natural, thoroughly courageous and obedient 
to their convictions. Connected with an or- 
thodox church, and renowned in my narrow 
sphere for soundness in the faith, I neverthe- 
less am and always have been an advocate of 
free thought and free speech; for I know that, 
whatever of disaster may happen to our church 
creeds, the truth of God is eternal, and must, 
like pure gold, come out of the hottest fire 
purer and more beautiful than ever. 

Tsay I like your reverent spirit, too. You 
seem to remember the weaknessof human na- 
ture, and that persons hold to their religious 
opinions, which they have inherited with their 
acres from their fathers, with the same tenac- 
ity that men of sense hold to their convictions, 
which are only the result of careful and can- 
did investigation. Although tne fact is not 
creditable to us, it is yet true of us; and hence 
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in the work of enlightenment in which you 
are engaged you must take it into your calcu- 
lations. It requires patience, I know, to prac- 
tise this virtue; but remember how many 
men of honest n indsg, all over the country,are 
in the condition of those once blind persons 
we read of in the Gospels, who, as the scales 
begin: to fall from their eyes, “see men as trees 
walking.” 

However far I may be from you in your 
theology, I propose to give you a hearing ; and 
therefore hail with pleasure the bright star 
that has appeared in the West, as an Index to 
the spirit of the nineteenth century. 

BEZA. 


7 = 


MONEY. 


Among the many “dogmas” that seem deep 
rooted in the human mind, there is probably 
none which has so small a substratum of com- 
mon sense as the generally accepted theory in 
regard to money,—namely, that “a return to 
specie payments is desirable.” The principal 
newspapers and periodicals in the country 
contain many labored articles to prove that 
“a circulating medium (money) not con- 
vertible into coin on demand is an evil, ete., 
etc.” Can there be anything mor2 certain 
than that some future generation will profit 
by the universal acknowledgement that metal 
of any kind fanless cheaper than paper) is as 
absolutely superfluous for conducting the ex- 
changes of the world as was the second or re- 
turn wire for the purposes of telegraphy? It 
is indisputably true that every dollar’s worth 
(so called) of specie-metals ever obtained from 
California, or elsewhere, cost on the average 
at least fourteen shillings ($1.75), or sub- 
tracted that amount from the accumulated 
products of previous useful labor,—to say 
nothing of the loss of life and the untold suf- 
ferings occasioned by the mad rush to seek 
for this almost worthless stuff. The con- 
tinued use of coin as money by civilized na- 
tions may be likened to the folly of the rustic 
who “placed the corn in one end_ of the sack, 
and a boulder in the opposite end to preserve 
the equilibrium ;” or again, to that of a farmer 

say in Ohio) who, refusing to profit by the va- 
rious modes of cheap transportation by which 
he might be surrounded, should persist in re- 
serving a considerable portion of the yearly 
products of his farm to be hauled to New 
York in his wagon. If he could start with 
enough to subsist himself and team both 
ways, and have besides even so small a portion 
as one-tenth to exchange for articles that 
would be of use to him, he would thereby ef- 
fect quite as economical an exchange of his 
labor as is now done by nations through the 
use of gold and silver. “But,” says one, “gold 
and silver constitute the measure or standard 
of value.” Do they necessarily do so? Would 
not international notes—being the promise of 
half adozen or more leading nations who 
agree to receive them in settlement of all 
claims whatever—answer the same purpose ? 
Uncuestionably they would; and nine-tenths 
of the labor now used (and wasted) in pro- 
curing gold and silver would be diverted to 
some useful purpose. ‘ ‘ 

It being conceded (as it is by all reflecting 
persons) that the sole good accomplished by 
money is the facilitating the exchange of the 
products of each kind of useful labor for all 
other useful or desirable things, it follows that 
that material should be used which will ac- 
complish the desired end with the least waste 
of labor. 

Owing to the astonishing credulity of a 
large portion of the human race, coin gets the 
credit of performing vastly more than it has 
done for years; but this credulous number is 
diminishing yearly; and the delusion that a cir- 
culating medium must possess intrinsic value, 
in the sense that coin is supposed to possess val- 
ue, will ultimately be “numbered among the 
things that were.” If a depository were provi- 
ded large enough to contain all thecoinin the 
world (O that it were all irrecoverably sunk 
in the depths of the ocean!) and arrange- 
ments were made by and between halfa dozen 
or more leading commercial nations to issue, 
under proper regulations, certificates repre- 
senting the value of any coin offered for de- 


posit,—and ifa further arrangement were 
made to have the keys (to one or more locks 
for each nation represented) in the keeping of 
its trustworthy officers, so that no coin could 
be withdrawn without the knowledge of all,— 
it may well be questioned if all, or nearly all, 
the coin now used as money would not even- 
tually find its way there for deposit. Does 
any one doubt that such certificates would 
perform all international exchanges and pass 
the same as coin among all civilized nations ? 
To my mind it is clear they would ; and that, 
so far from any considerable portion of coin 
being retained in circulation, the certificates 
would command a premium on account of 
their greater convenience for transmission. 
If such a plan were successfully carried out 
(and it seems to me it only lacks the trial to 
make it successful), many nations would an- 
nually save, in addition to all expenses, mil- 
lions of dollars in labor which is now wasted 
in transporting coin to and fro. Isuppose no 
intelligent person will dispute the assertion 
that all labor is wasted which does not add to 
the supply of necessaries of animal existence, 
having in view the highest possible develop- 
ment of the human species,—and the sur- 
rounding of each moral and useful member 
thereof (of course providing proper discipline 
and care for all others) with all that will 
make life agreeable and cause one and all, 
from the least unto the greatest, to “glorify 
their Creator and rejoice in the day they were 
born.” RADICAL. 
[To be Continued.] 
I 
LETTER FROM JOHN GRAY. 


GLENWooD, Mrxts Co., Iow4, ) 
Dec. 22d, 1869. f 

Franeois EH. Apzot, Esq.. 
Lock-Box 19, Toledo, Ohio. 


DeEAR Srr-—-The Prospectus of Tor InpEX 
is at hand, and its contents have had my best 
attention. The aims of THe INDEX are high 
and noble, and I hope it will be a success. 

I have just perused a report of a lecture 
delivered by the President of the Free Reli- 
gious Association, Mr. Frothingham, in New 
York, on the 12th inst., with much satisfac- 
tion. The tenets of what is called FREE 
Rexicion, I have never heard advocated, but 
from thetlaudatory notices I have occasionally 
read in the “Boston Investigator,” I infer 
they are very liberal. 

If it be needful to have a religion, we want 
one that will increase the amount of know- 
ledge in the community. Much of the in- 
formation which is diffused abroad is to be 
attributed to the influence of religion, directly 
or indirectly. It may be made an important 
part, or branch, of knowledge. An acquaint- 
ance with Nature’s God, and Nature’s truth, 
includes the most of that which needs to be 
known,—the essence, the consummation of 
that which is called scientific .knowledge. 
Science has been defined to be “nothing else 
than the investigation of the divine perfec- 
tions and operations as displayed in the eco- 
nomy of the universe.” When God and his 
works are known, so as to move the affections 
and control the conduct, we realize the just 
application, and attain to the true end, of all 
knowledge. The fact that the mind has been 
awakened to know itself and the truth shows 
its appetency for truth wherever truth may 
be found. I must say that the religious world 
has supplied its full qucta of scholars. It has 
furnished some of the very highest in the 
gifts of mind. Witness Miltons, the New- 
tons, the Lockes, the Cuviers, the Tholucks. 
The love of glory, as the supreme motive, has 
excited the intellectual efforts of others and 
raised them to distinction. The great leading 
principles of the Grecian education, and es- 
pecially the Athenian, seem to have been to 
improve the faculties by exercise; to regulate 
that exercise by a settled rule, ascertained to 
be an infallible guide to the end proposed ; to 
stimulate exertion by the love of glory; and 
to excite that love by the honors of pre- 
eminence. ‘The operation of these principles 
carried Athens in literature and the arts (not 
in science as now cultivated) to a height that 
has never been surpassed. Could not the same 
distinction have been attained, had the great 


men of that city been influenced by the holier 
motives ofa religious conviction? If so, by 
retaining the exercise and the rule above re- 
ferred to, “the infallible guide,” they could 
have dispensed with the love of glory, and the 
honors of pre-eminence, except as these 
worldly motives might have had a subordinate 
agency. Lord Bacon has taught that “all 
works are overcome by amplitude of reward, 
soundness of direction, and conjunction of 
jabors;” and a commentator on this precept 
has observed that “the greatest of these three, 
by far the greatest, is soundness of direction.” 
That Athens had in perfection, and it achieved 
everything for her, but in the lapse of ages 
the “infallible guide” has been lost. From 
the few accounts which have reached us we 
can scarcely comprehend the agencies which 
were employed in producing her immortal 
works. Certainly the moderns have no know- 
ledge of a rule which isas unerring in its re- 
sults as that which guided Athens tothe rank 
which she holds in the scale of intellect, It 
must be created anew, if we are to possess it. 
But give us in this country such a rule, or 
that soundness of direction of which the great 
English philosopher speaks, and should we 
want aught else but the holier motives of a 
pure religion accompanied by that degree of 
love of fame and pre-eminence, perhaps, na- 
tural to humanity, to excite us to distinction 
in every species of intellectual improvement ? 

We live in eventful times. Even the be- 
loved Zion of our orthodox neighbors begins 
to be shaken with the noise of fierce disputa- 
tion. Christian brethren disagree, and in 
their contests about unessential points are 
wasting energies that, according to their own 
doctrine, ought to be consecrated to the more 
vital purposes of holy living. 

Knowledge, Mr. Editor, combined with 
habits of reflection, should lead us to self- 
examination to see our errors and defects, to 
teach us humility, the folly of pride and of 
haughty and supercilious tempers, which are 
productive of much mischiefand unhappiness, 
both in the higher and the lower spheres of 
life. Pride is uniformly the offspring of self- 
ignorance. For ifaman will but turn his 
eyes within,and thoroughly scrutinize himself, 
so as to perceive his errors and folliesand the 
germs of vice which lodge in his heart, he 
would see enough to teach him humblenessof 
mind and to render a proud disposition odious 
and detestable, and inconsistent with the rela- 
tions in which he stands to his fellow-creatures 
and to the universe at large. Such mental 
investigations would also lead to self-posses- 
sion under affronts and injuries, and, amid the 
hurry and disorder of the passions, to charity, 
candor, and moderation, in regard to the sen- 
timents and conduct of others, to the exercise 
of self-denial, to decorum and consistency of 
character, and toa wise and steady conduct in 
life. But how can we ever expect that an 
ignorant, uncultivated mind, unaccustomed 
to a regular train of rational thought, can en- 
ter with spirit and intelligence on the process 
of self-examination ? It requires a certain por- 
tion, at least, of information and a_ habit of 
reflection before a man can be qualified to en- 
gage in such an exercise, and those qualifica- 
tions can only be attained by the exercise 
which the mind receives in the acquisition of 
general knowledge. If, then, it be admitted 
that self-ignorance is the original spring of 
all the follies and incongruities we behold in 
the character of men, and the cause of all that 
vanity, censoriousness, malignity and vice, 
which abound in the world; and if self- 
knowledge would tend to counteract such im- 
moral dispositions, we must endeavor to com- 
municate a certain portion of knowledge to 
mankind, to fit them for the exercise of self: 
examination and self-inspection, before we can 
expect that the moral world will be renovated, 
and “all iniquity, as ashamed, hide its head, 
and stop its mouth.” JOHN GRAY. 


ConunDruM.—Figby inquired the other day,— 
“What is the difference between interest on seven- 
thirties and Jonah in the whale’s belly?” After a 
moment’s cogitation we replied,—“One is a profit on 
bonds, while the other is bonds on a prophet.” “Very 
good,” quoth F., “but not quiteright. One isaclean 
profit, but the other isn’t !”—Seaside Oracle. 
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Among the progressive religious movements 
of the world, none is more interesting than 
that which is going on among the native 
Hindus in India, under the name of the 
Brahmo Somaj. This is an organization on 
the basis of pure Theism. Those who belong 
to it have given up the idolatrous faith and 
practices of their countrymen, and are zeal- 
ously striving to reform the social and moral 
condition of the country. ‘They appear to be 
devoutly religious, with a good deal of the 
missionary spirit. They accept no authority 
in religion other than the truth of nature and 
intuition. One of their principles reads thus: 
“Although the Brahmos do not consider any 
book written by man as the basis of their re- 
ligion, yet they do accept, with respect and 
pleasure, and truth contained in any book.” 
They will not call themselves “Christians.” 

The present chief apostle of this movement 
is Keshub Chunder Sen, of Calcutta; and we 
here reprint the letter sent by him to the an- 
nual meeting of the Free Religious <Associa- 
tion in 1868. It was printed in the report of 
that meeting, but it deserves, for its noble 
thought and sweet spirit, a wider reading than 
it has yet received. 

LETTER FROM KESHUB CHUNDER SEN, OF THE 
THEISTIC CHURCH IN INDIA. 


Tue BRAHMO SOMAJ OF ae vate 
21st February, 1863. 


To Reo. Wm. J. Potter, Secretary of the ‘Free Relig- 
tous Association,’ United States of America. 
Broruer:—Gladly do Laccept your kind 

and affectionate greeting, and the sentiments 

of true love and sympathy contained in your 
welcome message of the 24th of October last. 

I forget the great distance between us, and 

feel that our hearts are near each other,bound 

in the ties of spiritual fellowship. Your 
brotherly call has found a response in the 
hearts of thousands in this part of the world, 
and cordially do we join our hands with yours, 
as children of the same Father, to co-operate 
in the blessed work of advancing the cause of 
true religion. How consoling, how encour- 
aging tous is the thought that the great 
movement of religious reformation, which we 
have humbly carried on in India for more 
than a quarter of a century, has met the sym- 
pathy and support of an associated body of 
our brethren on the other side of the globe, 
and that India and America, the East and the 

West, are to sing henceforth with united 

hearts, and in one harmonious and swelling 

chorus, the glory of the Supreme Creator ! 

In compliance with your request, I beg to 
give below, for the information of the “Free 
Kieligious Association,” a brief sketch of the 
gradual development of our church, its aims 
and achievements. 

Thirty-eight years ago, when English edu- 
cation had just opened the minds of some of 
my countrymen to the errors of Hindu idol- 
atry, the late Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, the 
great religious reformer of India, whose name 
is probably known to you, established achurch 
in Calcutta for the worship of the Supreme 


Being under the name of the “ Brahmo 
Somaj,” or the Assembly of the worshippers 
of God. His direct object in founding this 
church was to persuade his countymen to 
forsake idolatry and become monotheists ; 
and the more successfully to accomplish this 
object he made the Vedas, the earliest scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, the basis of all his teach- 
ings. In other words, he professed simply to 
effect a revival of the unitarian faith and 
worship of ancient Hinduism. But he had 
also a higher and more comprehensive object. 
He invited “all sorts and descriptions of peo- 
ple without distinction,” to unite in the wor- 
ship of their common Father, the Supreme 
God of all nations; and to this end he proved 
by appeals to the texts of the Bibleand Koran, 
as he did in the case of Hinduism, that Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism were both es- 
sentially monotheistic. He accordingly direct- 
ed that the service to be held in his church 
should always be of such a catholic character 
as to “strengthen the bonds of union between 
men of all religious persuasions and creeds.” 
Practically, however, the Brahmo Somaj_be- 
came simply a Hindu unitarian church, and 
the latter object was altogether lost sight of. 
The congregation slowly increased in number, 
till the Somaj fell into the hands of my res- 
pected friend and coadjutor, Babu Debendro 
Nath Tagore, who gave it a new life, and im- 
mensely extended its operations. He con- 
verted this body of mere worshippers into an 
association.of believers, by binding them to a 
few articles of belief, and to a covenant en- 
jeining moral purity of life. He also started 
areligious journal, appointed teachers, and 
published several doctrinal and devotional 
treatises ; and he succeeded in the course of 
a few yearsin enrolling hundreds of follow- 
ers, and helping the formation of several 
branch Somajes in different parts of Bengal, 
on the model of that founded by Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy. All this time, however, the 
Vedas were regarded as the sole foundation of 
faith, and the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
were known as Vedantists. It was not till 
about twenty years ago that the Vedas ceased 
to be viewed in the light of infallible serip- 
tures, and made room for a more catholic and 
unexceptionable basis of faith, viz: God's 
revelation in nature and the religious instincts 
of man. The Brahmo Somaj has since become 
a purely Theistic church, and now stands vre- 
cisely in the same relation to its old creed as 
the “Free Religious Association” does to 
Unitarian Christianity. but its progress did 
not stop here. It is true, its fundamental 
principles of belief were then definitely settled, 
and have continued unchanged hitherto. But 
in their application to lite and in the prac- 
tical development of their catholic and pure 
spirit, great struggles and movements have 
gone on for some years past. It was found 
that as most of the social and domestic cus- 
toms of the Hindus were interwoven with the 
evils of idolatry and caste. it was incumbent 
on every true and sincere Brahmo to discoun- 
tenance such customs, even at the risk of 


‘being excommunicated and otherwise perse- 


cuted. The majority kept aloof from this 
bold undertaking, effecting a safe but uncon- 
scientious compromise between the enlight- 
ened convictions of a Theist and the idola- 
trous social life of a Hindu. A small number 
however came forward at last, and began the 
great work of reforming the social and domes- 
tic economy of Hindu society on the basis of 
true religion, which has been developed more 
fully year after year, and has lately resulted 
in a variety of practical reforms, such as the 
abolition of caste distinctions, the marriage of 
widows, intermarriage (between members of 
different castes), the education and emanci- 
pation of women, &c. With a view to render 
our church wholly free from the narrow 
spirit of Hindu sectarianism and the evils of 
Hindu social life,and to establish it firmly on a 
catholic and pure basis, by incorporating into its 
membership theists of all nations, and bring- 
ing its social life into harmony with the pure 
dictates of conscience, the advanced Brahmos 
organized themselves into a society, in No- 
vember, 1866, under the name of the “Brah- 
mo Somaj of India.” This society also seeks 
to establish closer intercourse and more ac- 


tive co-operation than hitherto existed among 
all the Brahmo Somajes in India, and to pro- 
pagate our faith more extensively and system- 
atically throughout the country. Our church 
is thus at present an organized Theistic 
church, Indian in its origin, but universal in 
its scope, which aims to destroy idolatry, su- 
perstition, and sectarianism, and propagate 
the saving truths of absolute religion and the 
spiritual worship of the one true God, and 
likewise to promote the intellectual, moral, 
and social reformation of individuals and _na- 
tions, and thus make Theism the religion of 
life. 

It is impossible to calculate the exact num- 
ber of the members of our church, as there is 
no ceremony of initiation amongst us; nor is 
such ceremony possible or desirable in so ra- 
tional and spiritual a faith. Nearly two 
thousand have subscribed to the covenant 
above alluded to, or have signed some other 
simpler form of declaration; the names of 
such have been registered. But there are 
many thousands more among my countrymen 
who in their hearts deny Hinduism and be- 
lieve in the fundamental doctrines of our 
creed, but who do not care to join formally 
the membership of our church. ‘he fact is, 
the tendency ot the age here, as I believe it is 
in other parts of the civilized world, is to- 
wards Theism. All who receive liberal Eng- 
lish education renounce idolatry; of these 
some embrace Orthodox Christianity, some 
become skeptics, the rest glide into the Brah- 
mo Somaj, and become Theists in some form 
or other. 

There are at present upwards of sixty Brah- 
mo churches in the different presidencies and 
provinces of (India, where the local Brahmos 
assemble once every week for the purpose of 
worship, divine service beg conducted in 
the vernacular language by persons previously 
selected from among them for their superior 
wisdom and piety. Hymns, sermons, prayers, 
meditation, and the reading of theistic texts 
from the Hindu and sometimes from other 
scriptures, compose the service held in our 
churches. On special occasions service is con- 
ducted in English. 

For the more extensive diffusion of our re- 
ligion several books on speculative and prac- 
tical Theism have been published from time to 
time in the vernacular language, as well as in 
English, and also some periodicals which have 
a large number of subscribers and readers all 
over the country. A fortnightly English pa- 
per, “Vhe Indian Mirror,” is published in 
connection with our mission, which discusses 
political, social, and religious subjects. We 
have also about a dozen Missionaries, men 
who have of their own accord given up worldly 
pursuits, and, depending upon the voluntary 
contributions of the Brahmo community for 
the bare necessaries of life, go about the coun- 
try visiting the Brahmo Somajes, and preach- 
ing the truths of our holy faith to the edu- 
cated natives, andsometimes also to the lower 
orders of the people. ‘The disinterested and 
zealous exertions of these missionary brethren 
exert a very powerful and living influence, 
both in sustaining and quickening the moral 
life of the Brahmos scattered over the country, 
and in increasing the number of our ad- 
herents. 

For a full exposition of the doctrines of our 
creed, I beg to refer you to the two sets of 
English publications which I have already for- 
warded to youraddress. I may, however, only 
observe here that, professing as we do the 
universal and ubsolute religion, whose cardinal 
doctrines are the “Fatherhood of God and the: 
Brotherhood of Man,” and which accepts the 
truths of all scriptures and honors the pro- 
phets of all nations, we heartily sympathize: 
with you and the other members of the “Free 
Religious Association” as brethren in a com- 
mon faith and co-workers in the same holy 
cause. 

Therefore with the deepest joy, and with all 
the fervor of brotherly love, do I welcome 
your kind message, and, in the name of thous- 
ands of fellow-theists in India, reciprocate the 
affectionate regards of the ‘Free Religious 
Association.” Believe me, it is no mere formal 
exchange of compliments. To India, at this 
moment, such sympathy of the American na 
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tion is inestimably valuable, and she receives 
it with the enthusiasm of national rejoicings. 
Long and anxiously had we labored and 
prayed for the light of truth amidst the awful 
darkness of idolatry and corruption, struggling 
with hardships and difficulties, and encoun- 
tering opposition and persecution of no or- 
&§ Opp p 

dinary kind, the Merciful God alone helping us 
onward. And now that we are rejoicing in 
the light vouchsafed by Him, we have begun 
to feel the heavy responsibility attached to it 
of extending its blessings to other lands. At 
such a time, the cheering intelligence commu- 
nicated by you of similar labors and achieve- 
ments in America serves to strengthen our 
hands, and increase our joy and faith and 
hopea hundred fold. We now feel, as we 
never felt before, that God’s religion shall 
spread throughout the length and_ breadth of 
the world, destroying all false creeds and sects, 
and uniting all nations in one universal 
brotherhood; and it affords us inexpressible 
delight that the noble American people have 
come forward to co-operate with us in paving 
the way for the future Church of the world. 
May God help us in carrying out this great 
work. 

Trusting you will kindly keep us informed 
of the proceedings of the Free Religious As- 
soclation, and offering our best wishes and 
prayers for its welfare and success, 

I remain heartily yours in Theistic fellow- 
ship, KEsHUB CHUNDER SEN, 

Sec’y Brahmo Somaj of India. 

Norick.—The Reports, in’ pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 ets. respectively), 
Rev. Samugrt Jounson’s Essay on “Tae Worsnip 
or Jxsus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer, (10 cts.) canbe 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Por- 
rer, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREPMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
Couuyer, CoartEs H. Matcom, Joun P. HUBBARD, 
OLYMPIA Brown, JoHn Weiss, T. W. HicGarnson, 
¥. BE. Assot, A. B. Atcorr, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
PHILLIPS,specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“THe RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. SanBorn, on the same subject ; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
Socrmry IN REGARD To RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND WorsuiP;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway, in England, and Kresnus CHUNDER 
Sen, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by Frorn- 
INGHAM, WEISS, ABBOT, H1Gernson, Pror. DenvTon, 
J.H. Jonrs, RanepH WaLpo Emerson, C. A. BARTOL, 
Lucy STonrE, Horace SEAVER, RowLandD CoNNoR, 
and others ; Essays by Jutta Warp Hown, Davip 
A. Wasson, and Raper Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of Religious thought. 
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It is a sad thing to think that there are probably 
many innocent men in prison for the crimes of others.. 
A case of that kind was fortunately recently discov- 
ered in the Massachusetts State Prison. A man 
was imprisoned for life for highway robbery. An- 
other prisoner, there for some other offence, confessed 
that he committed the crime, and gave such undoubt- 
ed evidence, that the man under the life sentence was 
promptly discharged by the Governor and Council. 
But suppose that this man had been convicted of 
murder on the same testimony, and he had paid the 
penalty attached to this crime. An innocent man 
would have been hung, and it would have been im- 
possible to have remedied the mistake. Such mis- 
takes are as likely to occur in murder cases as in the 
punishment of lighter crimes.—G'ardiner (Me.) Re- 
porter. 
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The number of women studying medicine at the 
university of Zurich increases steadily in geometric 
progression. Four years ago there was but one, the 
next year there were two, the next year four, last 
year there were eight, and there are nowsixteen. We 
are assured, it is true, by a partizan of the movement, 
that none of the inconveniences which it was feared 
might arise from women being allowed to share the 
school with men haye at present been experienced. 
The classes are as large as ever, and the dean reports 
that the innovation has undoubtedly improved the 
discipline of the school.—Kachange. 


— ed 
“In human affairs,” says Dr. Arnold, “the contest 
has never been between pure truth and pure error.” 
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The City of Toledo. 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


The Population of Toledo 
In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401. 
In 1870—85,000 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of Railroad and over 800 
miles of Canal centre here. 

Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. : 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 60,000,000 feet of 
Pine Lumber were shipped from Toledo, making the 
Toledo market second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Savings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City is largely engaged in the manufacture or 


Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 


During the past six years the City has expended 
in improving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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A. E. MacompBsr, Treasurer. 
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FIFTY AFFIRMATIONS. 


RELIGION. 

1. Religion is the effort of man to perfect 
himself. 

2. The root of religion is universal human 
nature. 

3. Historical religions are all one, in vir- 
tue of this one common root. 

4. Historical religions are all different, in 
virtue of their different historical origin and 
development. 

5. Every historical religion has thus two 
distinct elements,—one universal or spiritual, 
and the other special or historical. 

6. The universal element is the same in all 
historical religions; the special element is pe- 
euliar in each of them. 

%. The universal and the special elements 
are equally essential to the existence of an 
historical religion. 

' 8 Theunity ofall religions must be sought 
in their universal element. 

9, "The peculiar character of each religion 
must be sought in its special element. 


RELATION OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


10. The idea of a coming “kingdom of 
heaven” arose naturally in the Hebrew mind 
after the decay of the Davidic monarchy, and 
ripened under foreign oppression into a pas- 
sionate longing and expectation. 

11. The “ kingdom of heaven” was to be 
a world-wide empire on this earth, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to be established on the 
ruins of the great empires of antiquity by the 
miraculous intervention of Jehovah. 

12. The Messiah or Christ was to reign 
over the “kingdom of heaven” as the visible 
deputy of Jehovah, who was considered the 
true sovereign of the Hebrew nation. He 
was to be a Priest-King,—the supreme pontiff 
or high-priest of the Hebrew church, and ab- 
solute monarch of the Hebrew state. 

13. The “apocalyptic literature” of the Jews 
exhibits the gradual formation and growth of 
the idea of the Messianic “kingdom of heaven,” 

14. . All the leading features of the gospel 
doctrine concerning the “kingdom of heaven,” 
the “end of the world,” the “great day of 
judgment,” the “coming of the Christ in the 
clouds of heaven,” the“resurrection of the dead,” 
the condemnation of the wicked and the exalta- 
tion of the righteous, the “ passing away of the 
heavens and the earth,” and the appearance of 
a “new heaven and anew earth,” were definite- 
ly formed and firmly fixed-in the Hebrew mind, 
in the century before Jesus was born. 

15. John the Baptist came preaching that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But 
he declared himself merely the forerunner of 
the Messiah. 

16. Jesus also came preaching that “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and announc- 
ed himself as the Messiah or Christ. 

17. Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect 
of the Messianic kingdom; but, although he 
expected his throne to be established by the 
miraculous intervention of God, and therefore 
refused toemploy human means in establishing 


it,he nevertheless expected to discharge the po- 
litical functions of his office asKing and Judge, 
when the fulness of time should arrive. 

18. As a preacher of purely spiritual truth, 
Jesus probably stands at the head of all the 
great religious teachers of the past. 

19. As claimant of the Messianic crown, 
and founder of Christianity as a distinct his- 
torical religion, Jesus shared the spirit of an 
unenlightened age, and stands on the same 
level with Gautama or Mohammed. 

20. In the belief of his disciples, the death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus would not 
prevent the establishment of the “ kingdom of 
heaven.” His throne was conceived to be already 
established in the heavens;and the early church 
impatiently awaited its establishment on earth 
at the “second coming of the Christ.” 

21. Christianity thus appears as simply the 
complete development of Judaism,—the high- 
est possible fulfilment of the Messianic dreams 
based on the Hebrew conception of a “ chosen 
people.” 


CHRISTIANITY, 


22. Christianity is the historical religion 
taught in the Christian Scriptures, and ilus- 
trated in the history of the Christian church. 

23. It is a religion in virtue of its univers- 
al element; it is the Christian religion in vir- 
tue of its special element. 

24, The Christian Scriptures teach, from 
beginning to end, that “Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God,’—that is, the Hebrew 
Messiah. This, the Christian Confession, was 
declared both by Jesus and the apostles to be 
necessary to salvation or admission into the 
“kingdom of heaven.” 

25. The Uhristian church, from its origin 
to the present day, has everywhere planted it- 
self on faith in the Christian Confession, as 
its divinely appointed foundation,—the eter- 
nal “rock” against which the “gates of hell 
shall never prevail.” 

26. 
created on the one hand the theology, and cn 
the other hand the hierarchy, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This process was not, as is 
claimed, a corruption, but a natural and logi- 
cal development. 

27. The Church of Rome embodies Chris 
tianity in its most highly developed and. per- 
fect form, as a religion of authority based on 
the Christian Confession. 

28. Protestantism is the gradual disinteg- 
ration of Christianity, whether regarded the- 
ologically or ecclesiastically, under the influ- 
ence of the free spirit of protest against au- 
thority. 

29. “Liberal Christianity,”—that is, dem- 
ocratic autocracy in religion,—is the highest 
development of the free spirit of protest 
against authority which is possible within the 
Christian church. Itis, at the same time, the 
lowest possible development of faith in the 
Christ,—a return to the Christian Confession 
in its crudest and least developed form. 

30. Christianity is the religion of Chris- 
tians, and all Christians are believers in the 
Christ. 

31. The Christian name, whatever else it 
may include, necessarily includes faith in 
Jesus as the Christ of God. Any other use 
of the name is abuse of it. Under some in- 
terpretation or other, the Christian Confession 
is the boundary line of Christianity. 

FREE RELIGION. 

32. The Protestant Reformation was the 
birth of Free Religion,—the beginning of the 
religious protest against authority within the 
contines of the Christian Church. 


The Christian Confession gradually ~ 


‘soul’s manhood. 


33. The history of Protestantism is the 
history of the growth of Free Religion at the 
expense of the Christian Religion. As love 
of freedom increases, reverence for authority 
decreases. 

34. The completion of the religious pro- 
test against authority must be the extinction 
of faith in the Christian Confession. 

35. Free Religion is emancipation from the 
outward law, and voluntary obedience to the 
inward law. 

36. The great faith or moving power of Free 
Religion is faith in man as a progressive being. 

37. ‘The great ideal end of Free Religion 
is the perfection or complete development of 
man,—the race serving the individual, the in- 
dividual serving the race. 

38. The great practical means of Free Re- 
ligion is the integral, continuous and uniyers- 
al education of man. 

39. The great law of Free Religion is the 
still, small voice in the private soul. 

40, The great peace of Free Religion is 
spiritual oneness with the infinite One. 

41. Free Religion is the natural outcome 
of every historical religion,—the final unity, 
therefore, towards which all 2‘storical religions 
slowly tend. a 
RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO FREE RELIGION 

42. Christianity is identical with Free Re- 
ligion so far as its universal element is con- 
cerned,—antagonistic to it so far as its special 
element is concerned. 

43. The corner-stone of Christianity is 
faith in the Christ. The corner-stone of Free 
Religion is faith in Human Nature. 

44, The great institution of Christianity 
is the Christian Church, the will of the Christ 
being its supreme law. The great institution 
of Free Religion is the coming Republic of 
the World, the universal conscience and rea- 
son of mankind being its supreme organic law 
or constitution. 

45. The fellowship of Christianity is limited 
by the Christian Confession ; its brotherhood 
includes all subjects of the Christ and excludes 
all others. The fellowship of Free Religion 
is universal and free; it proclaims the great 
brotherhood of man without limit or bound. 

46. The practical work of Christianity is 
to Christianize the world,—to conyert ‘all 
souls to the Christ, and ensure their salvation 
from the wrath of God. The practical work 
of Free Religion is to humanize the world,— 
to make the individual nobler here and now, 
and to convert the human race into a vast Co- 
operative Union devoted to universal ends. 

47, The spiritual ideal of Christianity is 
the suppression of self and perfect imitation 
of Jesus the Christ. The spiritual ideal of 
Free Religion is the free development of self, 
and the harmonious education of all its pow- 
ers to the highest possible degree. 

48. The essential spirit of Christianity is 
that of self-humiliation at the feet of Jesus, 
and passionate devotion to his person. ‘The 
essential spirit of Free Religion is that of self- 
respect and free self-devotion to great ideas. 
Christianity is prostrate on its face; Free Re- 
ligion is erect on its feet. 

49. The noblest fruit of Christianity is a 
self-sacrificing love of man for Jesus’ sake.— 
The noblest fruit of Free Religion is a self- 
sacrificing love of man for man’s own sake. 

50. Christianity is the faith of the soul’s 
childhood ; Free Religion is the faith of the 
In the gradual growth of 
mankind out of Christianity into Free Re- 
ligion, les the only hope of the spiritual per- 
fection of the individual and the spiritual 
unity of the race. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND FREE RELIGION CON- 
TRASTED AS TO INSTITUTIONS, TERMS 
OF FELLOWSHIP, SOCIALIDEAL, MORAL 
IDEAL, AND ESSENTIAL SPIRIT, 


[Read to the (then) Unitarian Society of Toledo, Sunday morn- 

ing, Aug. 1, 1869.) 

“The first dawning sense of human progression was inspired 
by Christianity, which, by proclaiming the superiority of the 
law of Jesus to that of Moses, gave form to the idea of a more 
perfect state replacing a less perfect, which had been neces- 
sary as a preparation, Though Catholicism was in this simply 
the organ of expression of human reason, the service it thus 
rendered entitles it not the less, as all philosophers will 
agree, to our eternal gratitude. But, apart from the mischief 
of the mysticism and vague obscurity which belong to all ap- 
plications of the theological method, such a beginning could 
not possibly suggest any scientific views of social progression, 
for any such view was barred at once by the claim of Chris- 
tianity to be the ultimate stage at which the human mind must 
stop.” i 

Auguste Comte, Positive Philosophy (Miss Martineau’s 
translation), p. 4:0. 

Last Sunday we compared Christianity and Free 
Religion with reference to their foundations or cor- 
ner-stones,—the great fundamental ideas which con- 
stitute their bases as systems of faith and life. We 
found that the corner-stone of Christianity is Jesus the 
Christ,—that the corner-stone of Free Religion is uni- 
versal Human Nature ; in other words, Faith in Christ, 
Faith in Man. Various reasons were given why these 
two fundamental ideas could not be reconciled with 
each other. The Christ-idea on the one hand, was 
shown to be inconsistent with an enlightened idea of 
God,—to rest on belief in miracle and disbeliefin law, 
—to involve the recognition of monarchy as the ideal 
form of government,—to weaken the consciousness of 
God in the hnman soul by deifying aman. Faith in 
natural humanity, on the other hand, is the only basis 
of a faith in God which shall meet, at the same time, 
the demands of philosophy and religion,—which shall 
accept law antdignore miracle,—which shall carry the 
idea of democracy into religion as well as into poli- 
tics—which shall develop in the highest possible de- 
gree the spiritual nature of man. The two ideas, 
therefore, which constitute the foundations of the old 
and the new faiths, cannot be harmonized until par- 
tiality for a chosen nation can be reconciled with im- 
partial justice to all mankind,—until miracle can be 
reconciled with law,—until monarchy can be recon- 
ciled with democracy,—until idol-worship can be rec- 
onciled with pure and enlightened worship of God. If, 
then, we are satisfied that Faith in the Christ and Faith 
in Man are indeed the two bases or fundamental ideas, 
and that these ideas are essentially incompatible with 
each other, we are prepared to continue our compar- 
ison of them and trace them in their historical and 
spiritual development. I propose this morning to 
touch very briefly on the five chief differences between 
Christianity and Free Religion which inevitably re- 
sult from the difference of their primary ideas. 

1. The first and most obvious point of contrast is 
the character of the Jnstitutions built up on these pri- 
mary ideas. Making due allowance for the necessary 
imperfectness with which institutions embody ideas, 
it is safe to select, as expressions of the inherent ten- 
dencies of Christianity and Free Religion, the Roman 
Papacy on the one hand, and the American Republic 
on the other. The principle of authority always 
tends to create absolute despotism, temporal and spir- 
itual; the principle of freedom always tends to create 
an absolute democracy, temporal and spiritual. In the 
Roman Papacy we behold that complete union of 
Church and State which is demanded by the Christian 
idea of the Messianic Kingdom, namely, a society ruled 
by the Christ in his double capacity of High Priest 
and King, Supreme Pontiff and Absolute Monarch. 
Judge Parsons,having occasion once to define the legal 
relation of husband and wife, with a certain grim wit 
thus expressed the despotic conception of our common 
law on this subject :—‘‘ In the matrimonial condition, 
the man and the woman are one,—and the man is that 
one.” Itisin a somewhat similar way that, accord- 
ing to the Romish conception, the State and the 
Church are one,—for the Church is that one. Rome 
completely merges the State in the Church, wielding 
the entire political and civil power in the interest of the 
Christian priesthood. All distinctively Christian in- 
stitutions, whether Catholic or Protestant,—from the 
Spanish Inquisition and the College of Jesuits to Bi- 
ble, Tract, and Missionary Societies, and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations,—betray more or less clearly 
the inherent tendency of Christianity to regard the 
State as a mere servant of the Church. The signifi- 
cant fact that a definite movement already exists to 
insert into our Federal Constitution a recognition of 
Christianity as the State Religion, sufficiently illus- 
trates this tendency, and is only a feeble manifestation 
among Protestants of the same spirit which makes all 
true Catholics devoted upholders of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power. ‘The meaning of this fact and similar 
facts which I cannot here pause to recount, I think 
to be that Christianity, being a religion based on the 
principle of Authority, cannot at heart be friendly to 
religious, intellectual, or civil Liberty. The day for 
persecution by fire and sword has perhaps gone by; 
but whoever watches narrowly the signs of the 
times, must discern, even among Unitarians (the most 
liberal, or, to speak more accurately, the least illib- 
eral of Christian sects), abundant evidence of hostility 
to spiritual freedom. The open proscription of The- 
odore Parker, only a few years ago, has been succeed- 
ed by a proscription of younger heretics which is less 
honorable because less open. The lesson taught by 
facts like these is plain—Christianity cannot long be 
the faith of men or of nations who know what free- 
dom is, and have courage to maintain it. 

The American Republic, as already stated, is the in- 
stitution which best embodies the essential and funda- 
mental idea of Free Relig‘on, i. e. Faith in Man. Wkat- 


ever concessions have been wrung from reluctant 
kingcraft and priesteraft by the spirit of liberty,—what- 
ever steps in the progress of the race have been due to 
man’s increasing respect for hisown nature and increas- 
ing faith in his own possibilities,-whatever institutions 
have been founded on the great principle of a free 
chance for each and equal rights for all,—are so many 
triumphs of Free Religion ; for what is Free Religion, 
but faith in human nature and human possibilities 
overcoming all obstacles and abolishing all slaveries ? 
Of all human achievements, the establishment of the 
American Republic is the grandest and the most fruit- 
ful of good to mankind; and because it is the most 
magnificent institution yet built up on faith in man, I 
claim that it is thus far the typical embodiment of Free 
Religion. Now mark the result. It is often said, 
(and what is said is true as meant), that the theory of 
our government is the complete separation of Church 
and State. But this implies a shallow view of the re- 
lation between religion and life. Christianity aims at 
the absolute union of Church and State; and unless 
Free Keligion did the same, it would be an arrant im- 
postor. Let me explain the seeming paradox. No 
union of Church and State can be permanent as a 
simple alliance of two equal and independent powers. 
Society could not long exist on so rotten a basis as 
that. The Papacy has been so tremendous a power 
for over a thousand years, because the Church utterly 
absorbed the State,and commanded every energy of the 
community in the service of one great idea, the estab- 
lishment of a universal empire of Christ. The lion 
and the lamb lay down in peace, because, as has been 
well said, the lamb was inside of the lion. Now Free 
Religion aims as directly as Christianity at the union 
of Church and State; but it reverses the order of ab- 
sorption. The State must utterly absorb the Church. 
When America is homogeneous in politics and relig- 
ion, everything will be thoroughly secularized. The 
profound discontent with churches and church min- 
istrations, felt by every deeply thoughtful and earnest 
spirit of our time, means simply this,— Christianity 
cannot be the religion of a free State. The Chrostian 
Church must indeed be kept rigidly separate from the 
American State; and this is what people usually mean 
who protest against any union of the two. But the 
American State and the American Church must be 
indissolubly one, because they must aim at one and 
the same object. The Christian Church is an excres- 
cence in America. Based on un-American ideas, itis 
supported by those who are but partially Americanized; 
and it is useful to-day for no other reason than because 
we have so many believers in kings and priests still 
among us. How Free Religion will unite Church and 
State in a new fashion,—in a union which shall be 
the thorough secularization of the Church and its 
utter absorption in the State-—I must forbear to ex- 
plain until my next discourse. I turn now to the 
second point of contrast between Christianity and Free 
Religion, arising out of their fundamental ideas. 


2. Since faith in Christ is the central and control- 


ling idea of Christianity, what must, in the nature of 


things, be the limit of Christian fellowship? Mani- 
festly the Christian confession, the avowal of faith in 
Christ as the Savior of the world. Christians are slowly 
learning to ignore all minor differences, and to cease 
their quarrels over non-essentials ; but they can never 
overstep the limits of the Christian confession with- 
out thereby stepping outside of Christianity. They, 
and they alone, are Christian brothers and sisters, who 
acknowledge the same Lord and Master, and drink at 
the same fountain-head of Christian life. The an- 
cients used to marvel at the strength of the bond 
which bound the early Christians together, and ex- 
claimed, “ Behold, how these Christians love one an- 
other!” But those who forget the limitation of this 
love, fail to understand the spirit of the primitive 
church. Read, for example, the first epistle attribu- 
ted to John, the beloved disciple, the apostle whose 
name is almost synonymous with “ Christian love ;” 
and it is evident, in almost every verse, that, in laying 
down the law of love, John has in mind only the 
company of believers. “ Who,” he asks (11, 22—23), 
‘is the liar, but he that denicth that Jesus is the 
Christ? This is the antichrist, who denieth the Father 
andthe Son. Whoever denieth the Son, the same hath 
not even the Father; he that acknowledgeth the Son 
hath also the Father.” Here we see the essential idea 
of Christianity brought out with perfect distinctness : 
whoever acknowledges that Jesusis the Christ, enjoys 
the favor of God; but whoever denies this, is a liar 
and Antichrist, is deprived of God’s favor, and, of 
course, is outside the pale of Christian love. Whatis 
meant, therefore, in the following words (1, 7), is per- 
fectly plain :—‘“‘If we walk in the light, as he [God] 
is in the light, we have fellowship ON WITH ANOTH- 
ER, and the blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” From that day to this, the same limitation 
of Christian fellowship has existed; Christian love is 
simply the love of Christians for each other; and the 
Christian confession is the organic bond of union in 
every Christian church. 

But the fellowship of Free Religion is wide as hu- 
manity itself. All who are born of woman are broth- 
ers and equals, in virtue of their common nature ; and, 
with impartial tenderness, God loves them all. Chris- 
tian and Pagan, spiritualist and materialist, theist and 
atheist, high and low, male and female, white and 
black, rich and poor, wise and foolish, the sinner and 
the sinned against,—all are the children of the Good 
Spirit, and welcome to the fellowship of Free Relig- 
ion, if they will but consent to accept it. No creed, 
no Christian confe:sion, no spiritual pride, should 
separate those who are conscious of a longing for bet- 
ter life. The bond of union in the great brotherhood 
of man is the consciousness of a common nature, the 
yearning and the effort to convert ideal goodness into 
real character, the hunger and thirst after righteous- 


ness, truth, and love. There is no right of spiritual 
primogeniture, no monopoly of inspiration, no prece- 
dence of creed ; despite pretensions and delusions, all 
men are, at the best, but seekers after truth, and can 
attain it by natural means alone. The impartial God 
sends his sunshine and his rain to all. 


* Now there bubbled beside them, where they stood, 
A fountain of waters, sweet and good ; 
The youth to the streamlet’s brink drew near. 
Saying, ‘Ambrose, thou maker of creeds, look here !* 
Six vases of crystal then he took, 
And set them along the edge of the brook. 


, As into these vases the water I pour, 
There shall one hold less, another more, 
And the water unchanged, in every cas¢, 
Shall put on the figure of the vase. 
O thou who would’st unity make thro’ strife. 
Can’st thou fit this sign to the water of life 7° 


When Ambrose looked up, he stood alone, 

The youth and the stream and the vases were gone; 
But he knew, by a sense of humbled grace, 

He had talked to an angel, face to face, . 

And he felt his heart change inwardly, 

As he fell on his knees beneath the tree.” 


These beautiful lines of our own American poet 
breathe the true spirit of Free Religion,—a deep hu- 
mility in presence of infinite truth which forbids any 
to despise another's earnest faith. How all dogmatic 
arrogance fades away, when reverence for our own 
souls begets equal reverence for the souls of others! 
Fearless and faithful let us be in the avowal of our 
own insights into truth ; but if we are ever tempted to 
utter a harsh or bigoted or contemptuous word, when 
our neighbor fails to see what to us seems plain, 
let us lay our hand upon our mouth, nor measure all 
vision by our own. ' Charity, good will, and respect 
for the equal rights of all, are a bond of union that 
cannot be broken. These, then, are the two contrast- 
ed fellowships—the brotherhood of the Christian 
church limited by the Christian confession, the great 
brotherhood of man without limit or bound. 

8. The third point of contrast concerns the social 
ideals held up as the great practical ends to be real- 
ized in action. The supreme ambition of the Chris- 
tian church is to christianize the world; for this, ac- 
cording to its theory, is the necessary condition of 
salvation in the world to come. Its efforts are direct- 
ed to the one aim of bringing all men within its fold, 
—of making its brotherhood universal on the basis of 
the Christian confession,—of absorbing the world into 
itself, and thus including all mankind under the scep- 
tre ofits Lord. In the prime of its glory, the mediae- 
val Papacy went far towards accomplishing this ob- 
ject. Since the Reformation, the Christian church has 
become shattcred into fragments; but each separate 
piece or sect endeavors to accomplish the same object 
anew, and devotes itself to zealous propagandism of 
its own peculiar tenets. ‘ Church-extension ” is thus 
the primary aim of all denominations; devotion to 
this aim, and success in it, are the evidence and meas- 
ure of alk denominational life. The ideal end of all 
Christian activity, therefore, the “ practical work” on 
which it must concentrate itself, is to evangelize or 
christianize the world; and this means to make the 
kingdom of Christ co-extensive with the globe. 

But the supreme ambition of Free Religion is to 
humanize the world. It aims to liberate, to educate, to 
spiritualize,—in one word, to develop the race. To 
bring out of man the best that is in him,—best in 
thought, in feeling and sentiment, in moral action, in 
social, political, intellectual and religious life—this is. 
the beneficent “ practical work” it proposes. What- 
ever inward or outward conditions favor the symmet- 
rical development of human nature, it strives untir- 
ingly to secure ; and thus all high philanthropies, all 
noble endeavors in any way to better society, become 
profoundly religious. But propagandism, that is, the 
dissemination of particular doctrines rather than the 
establishment of universal principles, becomes propor- 
tionally trivial. Man does not need to be christhanized, — 
he does need tobe humanized. For to humanize him is 
to make him human in the best and highest sense of 
the word,--to cultivate not merely his lower facul- 
ties, but also his higher ones, and make him free, ra- 
tional and unselfish. Human welfare, largely inter- 
preted, with no squandering of energy on needless 
salvation from imaginary hells, is the true object fer 
which every noble and self-sacrificing and enlightened 
spirit will toil. How worse than wasted are the la- 
bors spent, and the treasures poured out, in the “ con- 
version” of the heathen, the printing of tracts, the 
erection of large and costly churches in which no poor 
man is able to rent a pew! Turn into wise philan- 
thropic channels the great streams of power which 
thus run annually to waste,—and within fifty years 
the poverty, ignorance, and crime, which to-day curse 
society, would vanish like the miasma of unhealthy 
districts, when redeemed by the remedial measures of 
modern science. If Gen. Butler could save New 
Orleans from the yellow fever, could not the combined 
efforts of society, if wisely and vigorously directed, at 
least check the contagion of intemperance, prostitu- 
tion, and social corruption? If Free Religion prom- 
ised merely a reform of philosophical or theological 
errors, 1 should not be here to-day ; my earnestness 
for its spread comes from a deep conviction that it is 
able to make character cleaner and grander, home 
happier and purer, society more high-toned and ener- 
getic in the suppression of public evils. Let Chris- 
tianity aim forever at its social ideal of a “kingdom of 
Christ,” and realize it, too, ifit can but accomplish 
these divine ends at the same time. But because it 
has labored almost in vain these two thousand long 
years, T look rather to Free Religion, with its social 
ideal of a Commonwealth of Man, in which none shall 
be a King or Lord, but all shall be free and equal cit- 
izens, bending with combined strength to lift off the 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free. The 
Kingdom of Christ, the Commecnwealth of Man— 
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which dream kindles the more splendid hopes, and 
makes our hearts beat the higher with courage for the 
battle of life? Choose for yourselves,—I have long 
since made my choice. 

4. A still profounder contrast arrests our thought, 
when we contemplate the two spiritual ideals held up 
before the private soul. The highest possible exhorta- 
tion of Christianity is this,—‘ Be like Christ!” Its 
highest possible eulogy is to say,— He is Christlike.” 
By laborious self-examination and prayer to model the 
character after the pattern of the great exemplar, is 
the crowning achievement of the Christian saint. A 
little work of Thomas a Kempis, entitled “‘ The Ini- 
tation of Christ,” is said to have passed througk more 
editions than any other book, with the single excep- 
tion of the Bible ; and, although written by a Catholic, 


is cherished as a priceless treasure by thousands of 


Protestants. What is it? A devoutly passionate out- 
pouring of the Christian aspiration for the character 
of Jesus, to be realized by absolute union with him 
and absorption of his spirit. It is the spiritual ideal 
of the Christian mystic to suppress the stubborn indi- 
viduality and completely reproduce the Master’s 
likeness ; and the heroes of the Christian church are 
precisely those who, like Fenelon, have most perfectly 
attained it. 

But the spiritual ideal of Free Religion is to develop 
each soul naturally, to cultivate all its powers, and 
scrupulously to heed the hints given by Nature her- 
self in the individual temperament and capacities. In 
the old Greek fable, Procrustes used to lay all the 
travellers he could capture upon his own bed. If they 
were too short, he would violently stretch them out ; 
if too long, he would chop off their extremities. In 
either case, he was determined to bring them to his 
own standard of human stature. Christianity becomes 
a Procrustes, just so far as it enjoins the imitation of 
Jesus. All imitation is mutilation. The successful 
imitation of Jesus by all mankind would extinguish 
individuality, make vigor and independence of.char- 
acter impossible, and thus destroy the very roots ofall 
civilization. Society demands the widest variety of 
character, without which its development would be 
fatally one-sided. What should we gain, if the 
churches should succeed in making every man in 
Toledo exactly like Jesus? I fear we should sigh for 
a few publicans and sinners, to break up the horrible 
monotony. The character of Jesus, beautiful and exalt- 
ed as it was, exhibits but one out of an infinite num- 
ber of spiritual types,and can be an ideal to no one who 
has an ideal of his own. Free Religion proclaims the 
servility, nay, the utter irreligion, of spiritual imita- 
tion. The law of variety in temperament and organ- 
ization among men involves a kindred law of variety 
in their individual ideals. ‘The ideal of each soul 
must be determined by the equilibrium of its powers, 
the nature of its surroundings in the world, the de- 
gree of its spiritual culture; and as the soul grows, so 
also must its ideal evermore enlarge. There can be 
no one, tixed ideal for all men, nor for one man at all 
times. It is mischievous, therefore, to inculcate imi- 
tation of Jesus as a wise rule of action. Fac-similes 
of him are impossible; good copies of him are rare; 
caricatures of him are altogether too common. An- 
other man’s ideal, like a die stolen from the mint, can 
only make me a counterfeit. This, therefore, is the 
highest exhortation of Free Religion,—‘ Be thyself!” 
And this is its highest eulogy,— He was true to him- 
self, and therefore true to humanity and to God.” 

5. But the profoundest contrast of all lies in a fun- 
damental unlikeness of spirit. The spirit of Christi- 
anity, as manifested in the chief saints of Christian 
history, has always been that of self-abnegation, self- 
distrust, selfabhorrence,—prostration before the Christ 
and submission to his will. To be obedient to Jesus, 
and to find this obedience made easy by a divine pas- 
sion of love for his person and character, has always 
been, and must always be, the secret aspiration of ev- 
ery Christian heart. The supreme motive to holy 
living is always, in the deeply devout Christian, ab- 
sorbing love for his Savior ; and this love always pro- 
duces the suppression of self, the extinction ot the pri- 
vate will, that the will of the Master may be done in 
life and heart. Meeckness, patience, humility, endur- 
ance, resignation, passive obedience, absence of self- 
will, complete surrender of the whole soul to a will 
outside itself—these are the peculiar virtues and 
graces of the Christian character, and determine the 
type of the Christian spirit. 

But the spirit of Free Religion is fundamentally 
different, supplying that masculine element which 
Christianity has always lacked. The free soul will 
soar to as lofty a height of self-sacrifice as the Chris- 
tian soul ; but in obedience to an inner, not an outer, 
impulse. The one contemns, the other reverences, 
human nature. It is Christianity which teaches Total 
Depravity, Despair of Man; it is Free Religion which 
teaches the dignity of human nature, Faith in Man. 
The same self-consecration to God which, in the Chris- 
tian soul, produces self-surrender and self-contempt, 
produces in the free soul self-poise and self-respect,— 
fosters the heroic and manly virtues, strengthens 
rather than weakens the private will, but identifies it 
with that will which is the omnipresent force of the 
universe, and dedicates it to eternal justice. God in 
Christ is God outside ofself, and devotion to him must 
be self-suppression. But God in Humanity is God in 
every soul; and devotion to him becomes supreme 
self-reverence and self-trust. The spirit of Free Relig- 
ion, as the name implies, is the spirit of freedom, of 
manly and womanly self-respect, of deep religious 
faith in the God whose highest manifestation is in the 
soul; and because its faith in selfis at bottom faith 
in God, it is the perfect blending of sturdy self-reliance 
with trae humility and serenest trust. 

We have thus concluded our proposed comparison 

f Christianity and Free Religion. Let me sum up 


the results we havereached. Godin Christ is the spir- 
itual centre of Christianity ; in Christ himself, there- 
fore, Christianity must ever have its basis or corner- 
stone,—in the Christian church it must ever have its 
peculiar and characteristic institution,—in the Chris- 
tian confession it must ever have its limit of fellow- 
ship,—in the universal extension of the Christian 
church it must ever have its social ideal,—in the imi- 
tation of Christ it must ever have its moral ideal,— 
in the suppression of self and submission to the will of 
Christ it must ever manifest its essential spirit. But 
Godin Humanity is the spiritual centre of Free Relig- 
ion, which thus has its corner-stone in universal hu- 
man. nature, its characteristic institution in a free and 
republican commonwealth, its fellowship in the great 
brotherhood of man, its social ideal in the complete 
development of society, its moral ideal in the com- 
plete development of the individual, its fundamental 
spirit in a self-respect which is at once profound 
faith in man and profound faith in the indwelling 
God. Am I not right in calling this the higher and 
diviner faith ? From our comparison of the two, it 
has become plain, I think, that, until the principle of 
authority can be reconciled with the principle of free- 
dom, there must exist a deep spiritual antagonism be- 
tween them. The one must wane as the other waxes. 
The one must die that the other may live. I recog- 
nize the great services done to man by the Christian 
religion, | appreciate the peculiar beauty of the Chris- 
tian character, I feel the mighty power of the Chris- 
tian spirit; but I cannot conceal from myself that 
Christianity belongs to the childhood of the race and 
grows daily more out of harmony with advancing 
civilization. A deeper, broader, and higher faith is 
silently entering the heart of humanity. 

If, out of all the sayings attributed to Jesus in the 
New Testament, I were asked to select that one which 
most profoundly utters the spirit of his religion, I 
should select these beautiful, gracious, and tender 
words :—“ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” How many 
aching hearts and wounded spirits have taken upon 
them the easy yoke of Jesus, and found the promised 
rest! And how many more will find repose and 
peace in the same gentle bondage! Ifthe free spirit 
could indeed wear a yoke,—if it could indeed pur- 
chase rest on such terms without forfeiting that spir- 
itual independence which is its very life and breath,— 
then might it wear the easy yoke of Jesus. Once I 
rejoiced to wear it; but Ican wear it no longer. The 
rest I need comes no longer from spiritual servitude, 
but must be sought and found in the manly exercise 
of spiritual freedom. It isto those who feel this An- 
glo-Saxon instinct of liberty stirring in their hearts, 
that my words are addressed,—not to those who feel 
no galling pressure from the easy yoke. 


Long must it be before mankind as a whole shall 
emerge from the state of infancy, and assume the grave 
and earnest responsibilities of manhood. But a rap- 
idly increasing number begin to be conscious that the 
mother’s tender care of her child cannot last forever, 
—that the submission of discipleship, even to the 
wisest and holiest Master, is unworthy of the greatness 
of mature humanity. It is easier to accept the law of 
another than to be a law to myself. Yet until I dare 
assume the sovereignty of my own mind and heart,— 
dare to reign as undisputed monarch in the empire of 
my own soul,—dare to trust the insights of my own 
conscience, in utter forgetfulness of other insights and 
other voices,—I must remain an unweaned infant in 
all spiritual things. Manhood must endure cares and 
doubts, sadness and isolation, from which the happy 
dependency of childhood is still exempt; but growth 
is the universal law of life, and it ill befits the man to 
cling too fondly to the guiding hand. Guides to our- 
selves, lords of our own souls, law-givers and judges 
in the court of our own conscience, must we consent 
to be, on pain of lingering in the nursery when God 
summons us to put on our harness in the great battle 
of life. ; 

These, my friends, are the reasons why, in no defi- 
ant or reckless spirit, 1 am inwardly constrained to 
announce the higher truth and diviner life of Free 
Religion. 


Voices trom the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——‘T notice to-day that the Liberal Christian is 
down on Tue InpDeEx. As usual, it blows hot and 
cold—chiefly cold. It manifests fear of THe INDEX. 
Tue INDEX is just what a large class are in need 
Ofvcr es: 

Bas lost the first number of Tae INDEx. 
His brother took it from the office, and his wife burn- 
edit. Ilet him have mine. Can you send me one?” 


“Right glad am I of the opportunity to sub- 
scribe for your paper. I fully sympathize with its 
purpose, as expressed in your Prospectus.” 


—“‘I feel that it is my duty to encourage the dis- 
semination of the principles contained in your Pros- 
pectus; they are grand.” 


——“ Your topics for discussion are live and vital 
ones. Let us stop this sentimentalism about Jesus 
and this leaking-out of conscience throngh ‘ double 
senses!’ Welcome to your weekly.” 


‘ 


—“ | received last week, from somebody, a Pros- 
pectus of Tue Inprex. I am greatly pleased with it. 
It promises almost my ideal of a religious paper. Let 
me quote some points of the Prospectus that especially 
meet my approval: ‘It will put faith in ideas and 
work for them openly.” ‘Its only policy will be 
strong thought and plain speech. ‘It will neither 
seek nor shun to shock the religious nerye.’ ‘ It will 
aim to be just to Christianity.’ ‘It will pay no defer- 
ence to the authority of the Bible, the Church or the 
Christ. ‘ Every phase of earnest thought shall baye 
a fair chance to be heard.’ ‘ No pains will be spared 
to make the paper strong and scholarly, yet intelligible 
and interesting to all earnest minds.’ 

I trust that you will not fail to make the paper one 
to which the adjectives I have underscored shall be 
applicable...... I want to take this opportunity of 
telling you of my grateful appreciation of the manly 
position you have taken in regard to Christianity ; a 
position so valuable as an example to the timid and 
truckling, and so encouraging to us who are a little 
oppressed and overborne by the riches and respect- 
ability, the number and clamor of those ‘who stand 
up for Jesus.’ ” 


“Tam glad to know of your intended publica- 
tion. Your position is the advanced one of the times. 
Our American sun shines bright as of yore, and its 
rays have as much warmth and light as ever. The 
everywhere-present God gives us light and joy. The 
old Stage Coaches have done us good service in our 
past travels. Our telegraphs remind us of a subtle 
power in Nature. Steam gives us quick communi- 
cation. Pastoral Palestine has had our youthful 
thoughts ; Republican America now claims our at- 
tention. Religion and Government are as nearly 
allied as the sexes. All the forces in nature retain 
their potency. Human nature needs not the embodi- 
ment of all its virtues in one mar as a sampler. A 
diffused humanity is the best preserver of society. 
Education of head, heart, and hand is necessary to 
the full development of Man.” 


—*“ Please send me some Prospectuses of THE 
Iyprx. I have long known you by reputation, and 
feel in full sympathy with you, and my heart is in 
the cause of the liberal religion you preach. There 
is a field ripe for such reapers in this great North- 
west, and I hope, now that you are nearer than for- 
merly, your influence here may be more felt; and, if 
you can, send some liberal teacher up this way. I 
will try and raise a club for Tue INDEX; have the 
promise of one subscription besides my own already. 
May the success you deserve attend you in all your 
efforts in this direction.” 
“J need hardly say that my heart goes out to 
you; that I rejoice in your welcome to Toledo, and 
that I believe you are going to help a great deal in 
the work of reorganizing Religion and Theology. 
We are in Chaos now ; how the Cosmos is to be built, 
nobody seems able to say. I suppose it never will be 
built ; it will grow. It will not be architecture, but 
organism. I try to grow myself, to be plastic to the 
organizing spirit, and comfort myself for my lack of 
ability to construct.” 


——“T have just opened my December Radical, 
which tells me that you are about starting a new 
weekly paper, and, judging from what I have read 
of your writings in the Radical, I know it will be just 
what I want. Your address before the Free Religious 
Association expresses my sentiments fully, and I feel 
very thankful that such teachers as you are raised up 
to give light and comfort to darkened minds.” 


On Sunday next, at 103 A. M., Mr. Abbot will 
deliver his conclnding lecture on SocraTEs at the 
church of the Independent Society. The public are 
invited. 

On Monday evening, at 7} o’clock, the Radical 
Club of Toledo will meet in the same place. Subject 
of discussion :—“ Should the Legal Oath be abolish- 
ed ?” 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for THe Inpex, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 

a parE eck 3S 
A CARD. 

The Ladies’ Committee of the Independent Society, 
appointed to make preliminary arrangements for 
opening a Sewing School for poor children in Toledo, 
desire gratefully to acknowledge the receipt of gener- 
ous donations of cotton cloth, calico, remnants, scis- 
sors, thread, needles, and thimbles, from various 
benevolent business men of the city. 


RECEIVED. 

Religious Irreligion. A Sermon, preached by Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, at Lyric Hall, Sixth Avenue, 
between Forty-first and Forty-second Streets. 
Printed by Request. New York; D. G. Francis, 
3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 1870. 24 pp. 

Ten Years’ Ministry. A Sermon preached to the 
First Congregational Society, New Bedford, Jan. 2, 
1870, by William J. Potter. Printed for the Parish. 
13 pp. 
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Poot. | 


The Ander. 


[For Tse INDEX. ] 


ib 
ON THE WING, 


Through silent realms of upper air 
{ wing my tireless flight; 

I laugh at weariness and care ; 
I triumph in my might. 


On pinions broad, with sinews strong, | 
I soar through azure space ; 

To me these boundless fields belong,— 
The birth-right of my race. 


O’er yale and mountain, land and sea, 
I sweep with piercing sight ; 

I bathe in sunshine full and free,— 
I hail the morning light. 


Earthward the gathering lightnings flash, 
The surly thunders growl ; 

IT see the storm-clouds charge and crash, 
I hear the tempest’s howl. 


I brave the fury of the blast ; 
I mark its breadth and length ; 

And when the whirlwind wrath has passed, 
Still glory in my strength. 


My castle is the beetling crag ; 
My home the dizzy height; 

My firm wings never tire nor lag,— 
My birth, my kingly right. 


With lofty scorn I downward gaze 
On creeping man and beast; 

With Jove I share his golden days 
And his ambrosial feast. 


1 
SURSUM CORDA. 


On wings of faith and prayer and love 
I speed my upward flight ; 

The earth beneath, the heayens above, 
Hail the sweet morning light. 


Through realms of earnest, lofty thought, 
Which seers and sages knew, 

I seek the Trine that Plato sought, 
The Lovely, Good and True. 


I greet the silence deep and grand, 
The solitude profound, 

The mystic, breezy Upper-Land 
With Peace and Beauty crowned. 


Beneath,—the war of angry sects, 
The clash of hostile creeds ; 

Above,—the joy that love perfects, 
The rest that strife succeeds. 


Earth-bound, the millions toil and creep 
"Neath shadows cold and dense ; 

Spell-bound, earth’s weary children sleep 
Enthralled by brutish sense. 


No more Tradition’s husks and shells,— 
The solemn altar’s gloom,— 

The ancient forms, the mystic spells, 
The darkness of the tomb. 


The truths that seers and prophets saw 
Are choked by bigot-schools ; 

The majesty of righteous Law 
Detied by Mammon’s tools. 


No more for me the weary strife, 
The chains by fashion wrought ; 

Not here the soul’s perennial life,— 
The springs of happy thought. 


Up, Heart! and seek the shining rays 
That flood the azure height,— 

God’s mountain-tops and golden days, 
Freedom and Strength and Light! 


rs 


Fors or Socrery.—The most deadly of all the foes 
that society has is the pharisee, the man who thinks 
himself, believes himself, and calls himself good ; the 
church-member, the man of supreme piety, the elect 
person, the particular friend of Christ and of God, 
who claims a private interest in the Father above, and 
believes that he has been singled out for the choicest 
place in the Kingdom of God. Heis the believer ; he 
knows; he is in God’s secret ; he has made his calling 
and election sure. He keeps the law; he is perfect in 
the commandments ; he never fails, or falters, or slips ; 
he is a judge on the earth.—0O. B. Frothingham. 


_ for itself :— 


JSANUARY 29, 1870. 


The Hditor of ‘Tun INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the gree discussion of all questions included under 
ils general purpose. 


The “ Fifty Affirmations” were intended to 
occupy our first page during the publication 
of the present series of discourses, of which 
two remain to be printed. They will then 
be discontinued. Presenting as they do a 
bird’s-eye view of the entire ground covered 
by these discourses, it was thought best to re- 
tain them in each number, in order to give 
chance-readers a fair conception of the argu- 
ment asa whole. They explain, and are ex- 
plained by, the single discourses. 

oe = 

Mr. William H. Herndon, of Springfield, 
Illinois, the law-partner and intimate personal 
friend of President Lincoln for twenty years, 
has very kindly promised a communication to 
Tue INDEX, describing Mr. Lincoln’s religious 
views. No man in the country is so well 


-qualified as Mr. Herndon to speak authorita- 


tively on this most interesting subject. We 
await his testimony with great interest and 
expectation. 


——<>—> 

To-day is the one hundred and thirty-third 
anniversary of the birth of THomas PAInE,— 
a man to whose memory America and the 
world owe a debt of unspeakable gratitude. 
Theological hatred has too long covered with 
obloquy a name that is synonymous with love 
of liberty and unselfish devotion to human 
welfare. In another column will be found a 
statement of his religious opinions, given in 
his own words; and next week we shall publish 
extracts from the writings of eminent men, 
showing that the sedulous slanders so widely 
disseminated have not wholly succeeded in 
their malicious ends. 


>< 

The New York Independent sharply and 
deservedly rebukes the “clerical editors” of 
the Liberal Christian for their recent assault 
on the reputation of a brother clergyman. If 
there isa man in this country utterly above 
the suspicion of proclaiming or entertaining 
“free love” sentiments, that man is O. B. 
Frothingham. But let the Zndependent speak 


“We would not set down aught in malice 
against them; but, really, we can’t help think- 
ing that when, without taking a moment’s 
time for investigation or inquiry, they attrib- 
uted to Mr. Frothingham (a man personally 
known to them all for the purity of his life 
and the nobleness of his aims) the demoraliz- 
ing and disgusting sentiments described in the 
words “free love,” upon no better evidence 
than a bungling Bohemian newspaper report 
ofa sermon, they allowed themselves to do 
an act so unbrotherly, that it is difficult to 
account for it without suspecting the presence 
of an unfriendly motive. If, instead of Mr. 
Frothingham, it had been some eminent con- 
seryative minister whose sermon was thus 
misrepresented, we believe the Liberal Chris- 
tian, instead of ‘eagerly’ assuming the truth 
of the report, would have promptly stigma- 
tized it as a slander,” 

on 


Solitude is to the soul what sleep is to 


the body,—a season of revival for exhausted 
energies. 


><> 
e 
Conscience is the soul’s looking-glass. If 
you would be beautifulin your own eyes, keep 


it clean. 
a 


ROMISH AND AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Mr. Lecky, in his admirable “ History of 
European Morals,” refers to “the contrast be- 
tween the system of education usually adopt- 
ed by the Catholic priesthood, which has for 
its pre-eminent object to prevent sins and for 
its means a constant and minute supervision, 
and the English system of public schools, 
which is certainly not the most fitted to guard 
against the possibility of sin, or to foster any 
very delicate scrupulosity of feeling; but is 
intended, and is popularly supposed to secure, 
the healthy expansion of every variety of ca- 
pacity.” 

The profound ~contrast, briefly stated but 
not fully developed by Mr. Lecky, between 
the system of education which aims negatively 
at the prevention of sin, and the system of 
education which aims positively at the integral 
culture of human nature, les at the bottom 
of the present controversy respecting the read- 
ing of the Bible in our public schools. The 
one system is Romish, the other is (or will be) 
American. Between the two we are called 
upon to choose. The one aims at saintliness, 
the other at manliness. The one proposes to 
fit children for heaven, the other proposes to 
fit them for earth. The one seeks to make 
angels, the other seeks to make citizens. 
Which shall it be? 

That is the question, reduced to its lowest 
terms. 

Romanism schemes to confiscate all the 
resources of mankind to the Church; and 
the Church means to use them in fitting man- 
kind for heaven. There isa terrible sincerity 
about Catholicism which is the secret of its 
terrible power. It is professed, doubtless, by 
many ecclesiastics for the sake of their per- 
sonal pride, luxury or ambition; many of the 
leaders are unquestionably corrupt. But the 
great body of the Catholic clergy are as un- 
selfish as they are earnest. Thorough belief 
in the everlasting perdition of sinners neces- 
sarily creates such terror of the consequences. 
of sin,—nay, such horror at the intrinsic 
heinousness of sin,—that to escape sin be- 
comes the supreme object of human life; and 
this thorough belief exists in the mind of 
every honest priest. The Catholic conception 
of the dreadtulness of sin is strikingly ex- 
pressed in Newman’s “ Anglican Difficulties,” 
quoted by Mr. Lecky :—* The Church holds. 
that it were better for sun and moon to drop 
from heaven, and for all the many millions. 
who are upon it to die of starvation in ex- 
tremest agony, so far as temporal affliction 
goes, than that one soul, I will not say should 
be lost, but should commit one single venial 
sin, should tell one wilful untruth, though it 
harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing 
without excuse.” With this conception of the 
unutterable enormity of sin, and belief in the 
eternal agony it causes, the Catholic Church 
necessarily makes avoidance of sin the great 
object of life-—singularly enough, thus re- 
producing the negative ideal of the heathen 
poet Horace, who wrote,—* Virtue is to shun 
vice, and the chief wisdom is to be without 
folly.” (Hpist. I, I, 41.) 

These earnest and deep convictions are the 
cause of the hostility of all thorough-going 
Romanists to our system of free schools. 
They are seeking to demolish it,—no doubt 
about that. Salvation from sin andits conse- 
quences after death being the chief end of 
man, and salyation being impossible outside 
the pale of the Church, ‘godless schools” (1. e- 
all schools in which the Catholic faith is not 


Fi aia Wally ISL) Sees 


dogmatically taught) are an abomination in 
Catholic eyes. The only schools they can 
consistently favor must be the direct feeders 
of the Church. It is idle to blame the priests 
for this, or to charge them with evil motives, 
—the fault is notin them, but in their sys- 
tem: They do but carry out, with an energy 
that puts to shame the milk-and-water-ism of 
Protestant Christianity, the fundamental 
principles of their faith. 
will not, if they ever get the power, tolerate a 
free and unsectarian school on this continent. 
All the efforts of the Roman priesthood are 
bent to the one object of destroving, root and 
branch, the American system of education. 
The American system of education, howev- 
er, Which aims at the complete development of 
the mind, isnot yet perfected, because itis still 
partially based on Protestant ideas. It ought 
to be unsectarian,—but it is not. It ought 
to be undogmatic,—but it is not. he Bible 
is the flag of the Protestant sects, the symbol 


te 
of Protestant dogmas ; and so long as its pub- 


lic reading is enjoined in the schools, they are 
sectarian and dogmatic to that extent. The 
real issue is between ecclesiastical education 
and secular education,—hetween schools based 
on submission to priestly authority and schools 
based on the necessity and right of free men- 
tal development. Protestant schools recog- 
nize each of these contradictory principles in 
part, encouraging unreasoning faith in the 
Bible and unfettered thought on all other sub- 
jects. They build up with one hand and tear 
down with the other. They enslave the mind 
in half its faculties, and emancipate it in the 
rest. They bind the intellect down to fixed 
conclusions in certain directions, and bid it 
roam unshackled in all others. Hence there 
is no clean issue between the Catholic and 
Protestant systems of education.. The only 
real issue is between the Roman system as it 
is and the American system as it will be. 
Hither train the mind to accept truth abso- 
Intely discovered, or else teach it to discover 
truth for itself,—either sell the whole soul to 
the Church, or qualify it to work out its des- 
tiny freely in the world. There is no alterna- 
tive between these two courses that will stand 
the test of reflection or of experience. It is, 
therefore, no “question” at all whether we shall 
keep the Bible in the schools or not. .The 
question is, shall we make education ecclesias- 
tical or secular? If we are to make it eccle- 
siastical, let us do this thorougily, and adopt 
the Romish system. But if we are to make it 
secular, let us do this with equal thorough- 
ness, and perfect the American system. Haul 
down the flag of Protestantism at all events, 
and raise the flag either of Romish Authority, 
or American Freedom. 


We are amazed that any clear mind should 
be in doubt as to the justice or injustice of 
keeping the Bible in the schools. Judge 
Stallo, in his masterly argument before the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati, has shown that 
the compulsory reading of the-B-ble in the 
public schools is as much a symbol of Protes- 
tantism as the compulsory making the sign of 
the cross would be a symbol of Catholicism, 
In a country like ours, inhabited by citizens 
of all beliefs, the essential injustice consists in 
retaining any such symbol in schools sup- 
ported by the equal taxation of the whole po- 
pulation. This is the real grievance. The 
enjoined use of the Bible in the schools lends 
the moral influence of the State to the Protes- 
tant faith ; and that is why Protestants con- 
tend for it. They are loth to part with pow- 


They cannot, and- 


er, Whether justly or unjustly theirs. Catho- 
lics and Jews protest against a State fayorit- 
ism shown to a creed not their own; intelli- 
gent free-thinkers protest against a State 
favoritism, shown to any creed whatever. ‘The 
State is secular, and must have nothing to do 
with creeds, beyond securing to all believers 
perfect freedom to enjoy their individual be- 
lief. This is the answer to the following spe- 
cious plea of a Presbyterian clergyman of Cin- 
cinnati, Rev. W. C. McCune ;— 

“The infidel’s child is not wronged by the 
Bible being read to him, for his child by the 
rule is excused. The infidel is not wronged 
—his child is not wronged by Bible reading, 
because neither is compelled to hear. How 
are the rights of his conscience invaded ? Let 
us carefully inquire, how? By the Bible being 
read to his Christian neighbor's child in the 
Common Schools. His conscience decides that 
it is not enough that his child be excused, 
but, further, the Bible shall not be read to any 
child. Here is tenderness of conscience for 
you. The infidel’s conscience decides not 
merely that he has a right to control his owh 
child, but that he has a right to control my 
child, too, in this business. Call that a deci- 
sion of his conscience if you will, but do not 
call it a re¢ght of his conscience, I pray you, in 
this land of civil and religious liberty.” 

Yes,—that is the grievance, well stated in 
the words we have italicized. 'To read the 
Bible, as an exercise prescribed by law, IN 
THE CoMMON SCHOOLS, is to give the coun- 
tenance of the State, to that extent, to the 
Protestant faith. Itisthe violation of a great 
principle, not the actual amount of oppres- 
sion, which constitutes the grievance. A 
penny tax on tea was the cause of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; was it no grievance? Who 
would not rather lose ten dollars than be 
cheated of a cent? It is the consciousness of 
a public injustice that call8 forth the protest 
of the free-thinker, while it is a conscientious 
objection to the free-school system that calls 
forth that of the Catholic. For different rea- 
sons, enjoined Bible-reading in free schools 
is a grievance to both; and therefore they 
have united in denouncing it. But when 
the Catholic calls for a division of the 
school funds, and an appropriation of 
public money to his own sectarian institu- 
tions, he will find himself sternly confronted 
by his late ally. The issue is between secta- 
rian schools and free schools,—makeit aclean 
one by Wiping out the last stain of sectarian- 
ism from the American system. Clear the 
decks for action, and then let the conflict 
come. ‘The sooner, the better. Rome is at- 
tacking America on her own soil,—but only 
to conquer the invader’s grave. Feeble, va- 
cillating and particolored Protestantism will 
best consult her own interests by getting out 
of the way of the real combatants,—WwHIcH 
ARE CHRISTIANITY AND FREE RELIGION. 

= + <p. 
The popularity-hunter wears a hair-shirt. 


ProGress.—The doors are beginning to open. At 
last, the Michigan State University, located at Ann 
Arbcr, has yoted through its regents to admit wo- 
men to its halls on precisely the same terms as men,and 
thus settle a question that has been long pending. 
Before Ex-President Haven left for the Northwestern 
University he recommended that the experiment be 
tried. The matter has been discussed very generally 
throughout the State of Michigan by the journals, 
and in all the circles which take an interest in edu- 
cational matters, widely different views being put 
forward. Michigan University is the first large and 
really first-class institution in this country which has 
opened its doors to women, “It is the first step that 
costs.” We shall be much mistaken if this movement 
do not prove to be the removal of the key-stone from 
the arch of a false system, and our first-class colleges 
will no longer bar women from their halls, and the 
whole system of exclusive male colleges wlll speedily 
crumble. ° Fly swifter round, ye whecls of time,” 
ete,— Woman's Journal. 
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Communications. 


LETTER FROM T. A. BLAND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan 18, 1870. 


My pear Mr. Assor:—You cannot know how 
much I rejoice at the establishment of Tum Iyprx. 
Having spent my whole life in the West, I appreciate 
the wants of its people, and know that just such a 
paper as yours has long been one of them. At this 
time it is among the imperative needs of the country. 
The religious element was never so active as now; 
the conscience of the people under the guidance of 
reason is asserting its prerogativé as never before; 
but along with this growth comes the protest of in- 
dividuality against the despotism of theology, and 
the tyranny of the priesthood with their sectarian or- 
ganizations. The earnest, thinking men and women 
of the West are ready for the free religious move- 
ment, and will give it a cordial support, wherever its 
standard is raised. There are thousands still in the 
churches who are as radical as any outside, too radi- 
cal to fall in with ‘‘ Liberal Christianity,” which they 
justly regard as a kind of cowardly compromise be- 
tween slavery and freedom. I em personally ac- 
quainted with quite a number of this class who say, 
—‘‘T remain in the church tor social reasons, and be- 
cause the authorities do not interfere with my free- 
dom of cgnscience, though they know I do not be- 
lieve the creed of the sect. When the social advan- 
tages I enjoy here are offered by an organization 
based upon common sense, I shall gladly walk out of 
the narrow portals of the old on to the broad platform 
of the new society.” There are other thousands who 
for years have felt called upon to bear the cross of 
individual freedom, who yet feel the need of associa- 
tion, if association can be had without impinging up- 
on personal freedom. To this class, I belong; and I 
speak from personal experience in saying that it is 
not pleasant or good for men to stand alone. Human 
sympathy is most delicious food tor the soul, without 
which it cannot have a complete and harmonious de- 
velopment. I therefore congratulate the people of 
Toledo on the establishment of a free society, and 
thank them and you for sending forth Tum LNvEx. 

Yours, fraternally, 
T. A. BLAND. 
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THE RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF 
PAINE. 


THOMAS 


We are near the anniversary of the birth-day of 
Thomas Paine, which was the twenty-ninth day of 
January in the year 1737. It would be a pleasant 
task to review briefly his career as author, statesman, 
and philanthropist, and especially to dwell with 
grateful eulogy upon his distinguished services to the 
cause of American liberty, and thus of mankind. Let 
us hope that the inestimable value of these services 
will be more and more widely and appropriately rec- 
ognized and remembered as year after year shall bring 
the twenty-ninth of January. My purpose, however, 
is to call attention to the religious belief of ‘I homas 
Paine. While most intelligent persons understand 
what he did net believe, but denied, too few know 
what he did believe and affirmed, as to matters of re- 
ligion. In a broad, general way, his political and 
religious opinions were indicated by the noble words, 
—;‘ The World is my Coun ry; to do good my Relig- 
ion.” But that he also held a belief in God and im- 
mortality, and deduced therefrom the moral duty of © 
man to do good, and that only, to his fellows, the 
following extracts from the “ Age of Reason,’—the 
first part of which was written while Paine was im- 
prisoned in a French dungeon, and in peril of his life, 
—will show: 

“ But some, perhaps, will say,—‘ Are we to have no 
word of God—no revelation?’ 1] answer, yes; there 
is a word of God; there isa revelation. ‘The word of 
God is the Creation we behold; and it is in this word, 
which no human invention can counterfeit or alter, 
that God speaketh universally to man.” (page 30.) 

“Tt is only in the Creation that all our ideas and 
conceptions of a word of God can unite. The Creation 
speaketh in universal language, independently of 
human speech or human languages, multiplied and 
various as they be. It is an ever-existing original, 
which every man can read. It cannot be forged; it 
cannot be counterfeited; it cannot be lost; it cannot 
be altered; it cannot be suppressed. It does not de- 
pend upon the will of man whether it shall be pub- 
lished or not; it publishes itself from one end of the 
earth to the other. It preaches to all nations and all 
worlds; and this word of God reveals to man all that 
is necessary for man to know of God. Do we want 
to contemplate his power? We see it in the immen- 
sity of the Creation. Do we want to contemplate his 
wisdom? We see it in the unchangeable order by 
which the incomprehensible whole is governed. Do 
we want to contemplate hismunificence? We see it 
in the abundance with which he fills the earth. Do 
we want to contemplate his mercy? We see it in his 
not witholding that abundance even from the un- 
thankful. In fine, do we want to know what God is ? 
Search not the book called the Scripture, which any 
hand might make, but the Scripture called the Crea- 
tion.” (pages 30, 31, 32.) 

« “Could a man be placed in asituation, and endow- 
ed with the power of vision, to behold at one view, 
and to contemplate deliberately, the structure of the 
universe ; to mark the movements of the several plan- 
ets, the cause of their varying appearances, the uner- 
ring order in which they revolve, even to the remot- 
est comet ; their connections and dependence on each 
other, and to know the system of laws established by 
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would then conceive far beyond what any church the- 
ology can teach him, the power, the wisdom, the vast- 
ness, the munificence of the creation; he would then 
see, that all the knowledge man has of scverce, and 
that all the mechanical arts by which he renders his 
situation comfortable here are derived from that 
source; his min1, exalted by the scene, and convinced 
by the fact, would increase in gratitude as it increased 
in knowledge; his religion or his worship would be- 
come united with his improvement as aman; any 
employment he followed that had connection with the 
principles of the creation, —as everything of agricul- 
ture, of science, and of the mechanical arts, has,— 
would teach him more of God, and of the gratitude he 
owes to him, than any theological, Christian sermon 
he now hears. Great objects mspire great thoughts ; 
great munificence excites great gratitude; but the 
grovelling tales of the Bible and Testament are fit only 
to excite contempt.” (page 198.) 

“The Almighty lecturer, by displaying the princi- 
ples of science in the structure of the universe, has 
invited man to study and to imitation. It is as if he 
had said to the inhabitants of this globe that we call 
ours,—I have made an earth for man to dwell upon, 
and I have rendered the starry heavens visible, to 
teach him science and the arts. He can now provide 
for his own comfort, and learn from my munificence to 
au be kind to euch other.” (page 41.) 

“Tt is certain that, in one point, all nations of the 
earth and all religions agree; all believe in a God; 
the things in which they disagree, are the redundan- 
cies annexed to that belief.” ....... Adam, if ever 
there was such a man, was created a Deist 
(pages 71, 72.) 

“The only idea that man can affix to the name of 
God, is that of a jirst cuwuse, the cause of all things. 
And, incomprehensible and difficult as it is for a man 
to conceive what a first cause is, he arrives at the be- 
lief of it, from the tenfold greater difficulty of disbe- 
lieving it. It%s difficult beyond description to conceive 
that space can have no end; but, it is more difficult to 
conceive an end. In like manner of reasoning, every- 
thing we behold carries in itself the internal evidence 
that it didnot make itself. Every man is an evidence 
to himself that he did not make himself; neither could 
his father make himself, nor his grandfather, nor any 
of his race; neither could any tree, plant, or animal, 
make itself; and it is the conviction arising from this 
evidence, that carries us on, as it were, by necessity, 
to the belief of a first cause, eternally existing, of a 
nature totally different to any material existence we 
know of, and by the powers of which all things exist ; 
and this first cause man calls God.” (pages 32, 33.) 

“ Religion, therefore, being the belief of a God, and 
the practice of moral truth, cannot have connection 
with mystery. The belief of a God, so far from hay- 
ing anything of mystery in it, is of all beliefs the most 
easy, because it arises to us, as is before observed, out 
of necessity. And the practice of moral truth, or, in 
other words, a practical imitation of the moral good- 
ness of God, is no other than our acting towards each 
other as he acts benignly towards all. We cannot 
serve God in the manner we serve those who cannot 
do without such service ; and, therefore, the only idea 
we can have of serving God, is that of contributing to 
the happiness of the living creation that God has 
made. ‘This cannot be done by retiring ourselves 
from the society of the world, and spending a recluse 
life in selfish devotion.” (page 63.) 

“The moral duty of man consists in imitating the 
moral goodness and beneficence of God, manifested in 
the Creation towards all his creatures Seeing as 
we daily do the goodness of God to all men, it is an 
example calling upon all to practise the same towards 
each other ; and, consequently, everything of persecu- 
tion and revenge between man and man, and every- 
thing of cruelty to animals, is a violation of moral 
duty.” (page 71.) 

“T trouble not myself about the manner of future 
existence. I content myself with believing, even to 
positive conviction, that the power that gave me exist- 
ence is able to continue it, in any form and manner he 
pleases, either with or without this body; and it ap- 
pears more probable to me that I shall continue to 
exist hereafter, than that Ishould have had existence, 
as I now have, before that existence began.” (page 71.) 

1 add, in conclusion, the words of Joel Barlow :— 
“As to his (Paine’s) religious opinions, as they were 
those of probably three-fourths of the men of letters of 
the last age, and ofnearly all those of the present, I 
see no reason why they should form a distinctive char- 
acter in him.” x 

= ><> — 
TEONEY. 

It is doubtless very generally believed, especially 
by those who have given the subject but little thought, 
that an abundant supply of money is very desirable— 
for instance, a farmer who gets $3 per bushel for 
wheat imagines himself better able to pay $12 fora 
pair of boots than he would be to buy the same boots 
at $4 and sell his wheat for a dollar, and other things 
in like proportion. Of course, this is a delusion, be- 
cause the cheapest money costs something, and the 
waste of labor is consequently about three times as 
much, in supplying a community with money enough 
to effect the exchanges upon the basis of $3 per 
bushel for wheat, as it would be if the price were $1. 
Every one who produces anything to sell necessarily 
contributes something towards paying the cost of the 
money used; therefore the most economical quan- 
tity is the least that will readily accomplish the va- 
rious exchanges of the products of labor without 
creating a necessity for very small and inconvenient 
notes to use in payment for minor articles. 

The object aimed at by our financial legislators—at 
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least by those of them who favor a return to specie 
payments—is unquestionably a good one, i.e. “ sta- 
bility,” “an unchangeable measure of exchangeable 
values.” Does it follow that the mediwm of ex- 
change must consist of a metallic currency ? Would 
it not be just as consistent to say that, because a yard 
of our measure consists of an unvarying length (36 
inches), the business of measuring cloths, calicoes, 
and muslins could be best and most economically 
done with a yard stick made of gold or silver? It is 
certainly high time that civilized nations recognized 
the fact that intelligent- laborers work mot for the 
money they expect to receive, but for some article 
for which they expect to give the money in ex- 
change, such as a coat, a hat, or any of the almost 
innumerable things that help to make up the list of 
real or imaginary necessaries of civilized human ex- 
istence. It is plain, therefore, that the question of 
intrinsic value in money is not considered by laborers 
at all. If the marketable value of a day’s labor, and 
a bushel of wheat, is one dollar for each; and other 
things bear corresponding prices—as they necessarily 
must do if the regulation of prices is left to be govern- 
ed by supply and demand,—it is evident a laborer 
will readily accept in payment for his work anything 
(a paper dollar, for instance) that will exchange for a 
bushel of wheat or equal value of other articles. 
Nearly all domestic exchanges have been made for a 
number of years past, with paper money, drafts or 
checks; they would continue to be so made if there 
were not an ounce of gold or silver in the country. 
Our National Bank law is nearly perfect. Break up 
the present monopoly of circulation which the Banks 
haye, authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
U.S. notes in wnlimited quantity to any one who de- 
posits the required security (which should doubtless 
consist of U. 8. bonds bearing not more than 3 per 
cent. interest—such notes being exchangeable at par 
for such bonds at the option of the holder); add a 
clause or two authorizing free trade in banking and 
itis difficult to see what improvement could be made 
thereon. The currency would then contract or ex- 
pand to meet the varying wants of commerce. What 
folly to suppose that a community will long keep in 
circulation more money than is needed to transact 
its business ! 

Having shown, as the writer thinks, that metal 
of any kind is not needed in effecting domestic ex- 
changes ; he fails to see why International notes— 
such as were mentioned in his former article—may 
not be exclusively used to adjust the comparatively 
small trade balances due from the citizens of one 
country or nation to those of another. 


It is passing strange that an International Congress, 
composed of delegates from ali civilized nations, has 
not ere this become a permanent institution of the 
nineteenth century. Certainly such a one is needed, 
—the delegates to hold office for life, unless removed 
for cause. Proper officers, chosen by such congress, 
might, if necessary, issue, in addition to certificates 
spoken of in the former article, 500 or 1,000,000,0::0 
of international notes and distribute the same equit- 
ably among nations, in proportion to the population 
and commerce, to be exclusively used for adjusting 
balances of trade. : 

I must add a word in reference to the present sup- 
posed necessity for the issue of an additional 50,000,- 
000 of currency to accommodate the wants of the 
South and West. Ifthe people could but be made to 
realize the damaging effects to the legitimate busi- 
ness of the country occasioned by the ¢legitimate 
transactions in Wall St.,and kindred sinks of iniquity, 
and give our representatives in Congress no peace 
until gambling contracts of all kinds were prohibited, 
they would be in better business than when urging 
the issue of more currency,—there is now plenty, if it 
were only properly used. But at present those en- 
gaged in legitimate pursuits are forced to take the 
financial leavings of the most reckless and dishonor- 
able set of gamblers that ever any country was cursed 
with. No matter how good security is offered by a 
tradesman who wishes to borrow money for some 
specified time, a stock or gold gambler usually has 
preference in the market because he borrows on call, 
—the ring-leaders well knowing that they can so 
manipulate the financial wires (so called) as to squeeze 
an extra per centage out of the weaker ones. The 
result is that thousands of men, possessing the very 
best business talent in the country, are enticed away 
from useful occupations and join the already large 
number who produce nothing valuable, but are 
thenceforth, with very few and rare exceptious, ab- 
solutely supported in extravagant style, dined and 
wined at the expense of useful labor fer the remain- 
der of their pauper lives, unless some of them commit 
forgery or other crime and, fortunately for society, get 
into the Penitentiary. © 

Demonetize metals, pass and rigidly enforce laws 
imposing severe penalties upon all gambling contracts, 
(chief among which sales of Jgold and stock, as now 
usually made at commercial and financial centres, 
may be classed) and the world will haye made two 
long progressive strides in social science. 

The New York Jndependent of January 18 says :— 
“Sir John Lubbock, in a paper presented to the Sta- 
tistical Society, in 1865, showed that about 70 per cent. 
of banking transactions were settled through the 
London Clearing House without any use of money; 
that about 24 per cent. were settled by checks and 
bills, equally without the use of money; that nearly 
5} per cent. were settled by the use of bank notes, 
and a little more than 4+ per cent. settled in coin. 
This estimate was based upon the statistical history of 
23 millions sterling which had passed through his 
bank in a few days; and was, moreoyer, submitted 
as a fair average of a general fact.” Is it not greatly 
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to be regretted that so many thousands of energetic 
hard-working men are literally wasting their lives to 
obtain an article which answers so few of the needs 
of humanity, and performs so very small a fraction 
of the exchanges of tne products of labor ? 

RADICAL. 


Selections. 


J.STUART MILL'S TRIBUTE ©O HIS WIFE, 


Hon. 8. 8. Cox, in one of his letters to the New York 
World, thus describes the tomb which Mr. Mill had 
erected over the remains of his wife :-— 


“Through avenues of pine trees, hedged paths of 
arbor vite and roses, we walk toward the grave. Over 
it is a white marble sarcophagus, so pure it was of it- 
self an emblem. There is parfect seclusion here. The 
tomb is hid in a covert of red and white English 
roses and honeysuckle, creeping over the pine trees, 
whose shade is dense. Some cypresses stand sentinels 
outside, in a loftier hedge of solemn green, and pro- 
tect the tender flowering plants from the harsh 
winds. An orange tree and a palmier are on either 
side of the tomb ; and on the right, under the umbrage 
of roses, is a rustic seat. Two gravelled paths, which 
lead to and from the tomb, and whose margins are 
enameled with flowers, are never disturbed save by 
the quiet walk of the philosopher and his step-daugh- 
ter, or that of the pilgrim who makes it a shrine of 
kindred worship. The box and myrtle grow along 
these paths, and the pines and cypresses shield them, 
while the willow droops gracefully like a veil over the 
tomb. Fragrant with magnolia, eglantine, and hon- 
eysuckle ; full of sweet music from many birds in the 
groves ; solemnized by the many inscriptions denoting 
our mortality, and the love which survives it; and 
with a voice speaking of the ‘resurrection and the 
life’ in the hush of the holiest repose of the awed 
heart; this beautiful home of the wife of Stuart Mill 
is full of all that could reconcile life with death, and 
lift the soul above the sacrifices of time into the clear 
white light of eternity.” 

The tomb bears the following inscription : 


r To the Beloved Memory 
of 


Harrier Mrx1, 
the dearly beloved and deeply regretted 
wife of John Stuart Mill; 
her great and loving heart, 
her noble soul, 
her clear, powerful, original, and 
comprehensive intellect 
made her the guide and support, 
the instructor in wisdom, 
and the example in goodness, 
as she was the sole earthly delight 
of those who had the happiness to belong to her; 
as earnest for all public good 
as she was generous and devoted 
to all who surrounded her. 
Her influence has been felt 
in many of the greatest 
improvements of the age, 
and will be in those still to come. 
Were there eyen a few hearts and intellects 
like hers, 
this earth would already become 
the hoped-for heaven. 
She died, 
to the irreparable loss of those who survive her, at 
Avignon, November 3d, 185. 
s >>> 


Tse UNITARIAN Crisis.i—The dismission of the 
radical editor of the Unitarian paper in New York, 
followed up as it has been by several acts of equal 
significance, intimates the approach of a crisis in the 
history of that denomination. Jong-suffering and 
forgiving as Dr. Bellows has seemed, his righteous 
indignation has burned the while, and at last it flames 
forth consumingly. He has looked on for three years 
and seen the reputed organ of bis sect in New York 
carrying itself and its cause over into Rationalism. 
Though often sharply protesting, he has generally 
been believed to have a Pickwickian amiability, that, 
in the final trial, always got the better of his wrath, 
and conyerted what promised to be a rupture into a 
season of mutual congratulations. But his good na- 
ture was presumed on too far. He does really mean, 
it seems, not to be legislated nor editorialized out of 
Christianity. Under his management the paper has 
turned a square corner. In every department the 
tone is changed. From being a semi-official organ of 
the Radicals, it takes the lead as a champion of 
Christian Unitarianism. In the number for Dec. 18, 
is a long and elaborate statement of “ The Unitarian 
Belief’—a creed of nine articles. With the excep- 
tion of the article on Retribution—which, in a truly 
accommodating spirit, gives both the Universalist and 
the Partialist the benefit of its doubts—it is a very 
clear and unequivocally Christian confession of faith. 
In the next number is a warm, almost passionate, ap- 
peal from the Rey. Geo. H. Hepworth, for a ‘carefully 
prepared statement of our Unitarian faith.’ He 
wants a creed, and wants it ratified by “a large con- 
vention of our ministers and laymen.” In his judg- 
ment the Unitarian Church languishes for lack of just 
this thing. These are remarkable manifestoes. If 
they can be trusted to mean what the same things 
would mean in any other church, the Unitarian body 
has begun to divide. If Dr. Bellows and his party 
in New York hold their paper to the line thus far in- 
dicated, the Radicals must inevitably go ont from 
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their communion. For the sake of the cause of 
Christ, shamefully dishonored by many recent acts 
of that church, we trust this will be the fact and the 
result. The noyelty and difficulty of the task lends 
a special charm to it. What finer stoke of poetic 
justice than that Radicalism should be slain in the 


Unitarian temple !—Z’he Universalist. 


Department : 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN: 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGH OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


PresIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vice Presipents—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West 
Newton, Mass, 

Secretary—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssISTANT SEORETARY—Miss Hannuh HB, Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P, Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Direorors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio: Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass ; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


FREE RELIGION IN INDIA. 


In last week's issue we reprinted a letter of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the present able and 
zealous apostle of Hindu Theism, giving some 
account of the rise and development of that 
native reform of Hindu religion. This week 
we propose to extract, from the. publications 
of this reformed sect, certain passages which 
will show its theological and religious status. 
The sect does not have any formal creed, and 
does not lay down any doctrinal test of reli- 
gious fellowship; yet the following synopsis 
of belief has been drawn by one of the mem- 
bers of the sect from various preachers and 
writers, and has been published in one of the 
Theistic tracts at Calcntta : 

“JT. The Book of Nature and Intuition form the 
basis of the Brahmaic faith. 

IL Although the Brahmoes do not consider any 
book written by man as the basis of their religion, 
yet they do accept with respect and pleasure any 
truth contained in any book. 

Ill. The Brahmoes believe that the religious con- 
dition of man is progressive, like the other parts of 
his condition in this world. 

IV. They believe that the fandamental doctrines 
of their religion are at the basis of every religion fol- 
lowed by man. 

VY. They believe in the existence of One Supreme 
God,—a God endowed with a distinct personality, 
moral attributes equal to His nature, and intelligence 
befitting the governor of the universe,—and they 
worship Him, and Him alone. They do not believe 
in His incarnations. 

VI. They believe in the immortality and progres- 
sive state of the soul, and declare that there is a state 
of conscious existence succeeding life in this world, 
and supplementary to it as respects the action of the 
universal moral government. 

Vil. They believe that repentance is the only way 
to atonement and salvation. They do not recognize 
any other mode of reconcilement to the offended but 
loving Father. 

VIL. They pray for spiritual welfare and believe 
in the efficacy of such prayers. 

1X. They believe in the Providential care of the 
Divine Father. 

X. They ayow that love towards Him, and per- 
forming the works He loyeth, constitute His wor- 
ship. 

XI. They recognize the necessity of public worship, 
but do not believe that they cannot hold communion 
with the great Father without resorting to any fixed 
place at any fixed time They maintain that we can 
adore Him at any time and at any place, provided 
that time and that place are calculated to compose 
and direct the mind towards Him. 

XII. They do not believe in “ pilgrimages,’ but 
declare that holiness can only be attajned by elevat- 
ing and purifying the mind. 

XL They do not perform any rites or ceremo- 
nies, or belieye in penances, as instrumental in ob- 
taining the grace of God. They declare that moral 
righteousness, the gaining of wisdom, divine con- 
templation, charity, and the cultivation of devotional 
feelings, are their rites and ceremonies. They further 
say, govern and regulate your feelings, discharge 
your duties to God and to man, and you will gain 
everlasting blessedness; purify your heart, cultivate 
devotional feelings, and you will see Him who is un- 
seen. 

XIV. Theoretically, there is no distinction of caste 
among the Bralimoes. They declare that we are all 
the children of God, and therefore must consider our- 
selyes as brothers and sisters.” 


We extract the following from a little 


Manual of the Brahmo Somaj, entitled “ TRuE 
Fair: °— 

“Faith is direct vision; it beholdeth God, and it 
beholdeth immortality. 

It is no dogma of books, no tradition of venerable 
antiquity. 

It neither borrowetli an idea of God from meta- 
pbysics nor a narrative of God from history. 

It adoreth the ever-living and ever-present Reality. 

The God of faith is the sublime I AM. In time He 
is always Now, in space always Here. 

Hence faith has a short creed which owns no pil- 
grimage to distant age or clime, for nearer than aught 
can be is God, the immortal Spirit. 

When the heart is fixed on God and immortality, 
and perceiveth its relation to both, it devoteth itself 
to the one and prepareth itself for the other. 

Thus faith ever striveth after righteousness, for 
righteousness is the true service of God and the pro- 
vision of immortality. 

And as the law of righteousness is absolute and 
immutable, even as the will of the Supreme Governor, 
Faith upholdeth it in its integrity and fulness. 

It cespiseth compromise and hateth fractional re- 
ligion, which divideth its service between God and 
Mammon. 

And with the unswerving fidelity of a covenanter, 
it followeth in all circumstances that which is right 
and abjureth what is wrong. 

Faith rejoiceth in the All Blissfu! God, and findeth 
joy immeasurable in His service. 

It is ever calm, and is not ruffled by the fluctua- 
tions of fickle fortune. 

It is the deep full ocean of peace, and doth never 
ebb. 

Though midnight gloom surrounds it, it enjoyeth 
within meridian snnshine, 

With forbearance and resignation it blunteth the 
edge of sorrow. 

With hope and patience it converteth the bed of 
thorns into the bed of roses. 

It is impervious to the darts of penury, for its riches 
are the treasures of grace. 

Even on death-beds it looketh bright and cheerful 
as an angel, and besetting clouds do but add to its 
beauty and glory. 

Faith is the surrender of self to God. 

It selleth all that it hath and followeth God, and 
reserveth naught for self. 

It dedicateth the whole life, heart and soul, mind 
and body, unto Him, and saith, Not my will, but 
Thy will be done. 

But the maturity of faith is love; for love com- 
pleteth the union which faith beginneth. 

Then duty and desire harmonize. 

Then the soul saith, The Father and I are one.” 


The following “ Congregational Prayer” 
shows that “'Theism,” at least in India, can 
pray. 

“ We thank thee, O beneficent God, that thou 
hast gathered us again in this sacred place of worship 
to glorify and adore thee. * * * * O thou Light and 
Love, thou art everywhere ; thou art before our eyes 
in all the objects we behold, thou dwellest in the in- 
most recesses of the heart. Everywhere is thy be- 
nignant face, and thy loving arms are around us all. 
Help us so to concentrate our souls in thy all-per- 
vading spirit, so to’ feel thy holiness and purity, that 
each corrupt desire, each worldly craving may perish, 
and all the sentiments and feclings of the soul may 
be brought at thy feet. May not the pleasures we 
now enjoy in thy company be transitory; may they 
sweeten our whole lives, and continue to endear thee 
to us everlastingly. Vouchsafe to keep us always 
under the shadow of thy protection, and guide our 
steps in the thorny paths of the world. Amidst the 
woes and sufferings of the world be thou our joy; 
amidst its darkness be thou our light; amidst its temp- 
tations and persecutions be thou our shield and 
armor. Promote amongst us good will and affection, 
sanctify our dealings with each other, and bind us 
into a holy brotherhood. May we aid each other in 
doing and loving that which is good in thy sight. 
Teach us, O Lord, to spend all our days in thy ser- 
vice, and aspire to be partakers of the rich blessings 
and lasting joys of the next world. Be with us al- 
ways, thou affectionate Father, and enable us to grow 
steadily in thy love. Bring all men under the pro- 
tection of true faith. May thy dear name be chanted 
by every lip, and mayst thou find a temple in cvery 
breast. And unto thee we ascribe everlasting glory 
and praise.” 


The Brahmo Somaj not only represents re- 
ligions, but social and moral reform. It is 
working for the abolition of the caste distinc- 
tions which have so many centuries fettered 
and depressed Hindu ciyilization. It encour- 
ages and solemnizes intermarriages between 
persons of different castes; throws away the 
badges which distinguishes the Brahmin from 
the Sudra (the high-born from the peasant- 
born) ; labors earnestly for the elevation of 
women, and for the intellectual and moral 
education of the young; and studies generally 
to show its faith by good works. The follow- 
ing testimony on this point is taken from a 
brief sketch of the Brahmo Soma, printed in 
Caleutta :— 


“The exertions of Keshub Chunder Sen and his 
friends have been also. directed towards the amelio- 
ration of the much deplorable condition of the wo- 
men of Bengal. Many a gentle woman has been al- 
ready unshackled from the thraldom of debasing 
superstition and idolatry. These ladies, instead of 
spending their time like their sisters and mothers in 
idle gossip, childish amusements, or in slandering 
people, now deyote their leisure hours to reading, 
writing, needle-work, and such-like useful employ- 
ments. Some of them have already composed (in 
Bengalee) admirable poetical lines and beautiful sen- 
tences 1n prose. 

The Brahmoes have conferred another moral ad- 
vantage on their countrymen. They direct the at- 
tention of many youths coming out from colleges and 
schools, by Sunday lectures, to the highest interests 
of man, and thus try to save them from the path of 
vice and corruption, to which, alas, their wayward 
brothers are not unfrequently led.” 

There are two journals published in the in- 
terest of this reformed faith, the Jndian Mir- 
ror at Calcutta, and the Hindu Reformer at 
Bombay. In a recent issue of the latter paper 
is an earnest article deprecating the increase 
of the vice of intemperance, which has been 
brought into the country with the “Christian 
civilization” of great Britain, to the over- 
coming of the native sobriety of the people. 
The article discusses very intelligently the 
remedies for the evil, but expects no aid from 
the State, since “alcohol and its compounds 
are by national habit and social customs far 
from being obnoxious articles to our rulers, 
and consequently they cannot be expected to 
set aside their free-trade principles in order 
to put down the traffic in these articles.” 


Norice.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL Jounson’s Essay on “THe Worsaie 
or JEsus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer, (10 cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Wa. J. Por- 
t~pR, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHartes H. Mancom, JoHn P. Husparp, 
OtyMPiA Brown, Joun Wetss, T. W. Hraeinson, 
F. E. Assot, A. B. Aucorr, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“Tre RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. Sanporn, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
SocleTY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND WorsuiP ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and KEsHts CHUNDER 
SEN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by Froru- 
INGHAM, Werss, ABBOT, H1GGrnson, PRoF. DENTON, 
J.H. Jonrs, RALPH WaALpdo Emrrson, C. A. BARTON, 
Lucy Sronk, Horace SEAVER, RowLAND CONNOR, 
and others; Essays by Jutia Warp Hown, J’avip 
A. Wasson, and Rappr Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association haying offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


| Miscellaneous, 


VOLTAIKIOS CONFESSION OF FAITH, 


EXTRACTED FROM HIS LETTER TO J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


“T adore one God, the Creator, a being of inflnite 
wisdom that will punish and reward. A universal 
God, and not the God of one particular nation, pro- 
vince, or sect. LIlove him and serve him as well as 
Iam able, in men, my tellow creatures, and his chil- 
dren. But Ido not believe that he prefers one peo- 
ple or sect to another. His true temple is the heart 
ofa good man. We are more concerned to imitate 
his goodness and mercy than to assemble on certain. 
days for the purpose of informing him in a song that 
he is good and merciful. Every one who loves man- 
kind and his country, who cherishes his wife, who 
educates his children wisely, and does justice, who 
comforts the miserable, who relieves the poor, who 
is no bigot, serves God as he himself requires, and 
fulfils the Jaw. Vice, knavery, and slander are the 
only impieties I know of. I firmly believe that every 
just man believes in God. I believe that God is a 
good king who desires his subjects to be honest men, 
and nothing more. I steadfastly believe that our 
common Parent will save honest Catholics, honest 
Protestants, honest Turks, and honest Indians. I 
admit of final causes in the system of Providence. 
And I humbly belicve that for some good end, of 
which I profess myself to be entirely igdorant, high- 
waymen are permitted to rob, and wasps to sting. 
1 am of opinion that it is my privilege to examine, 
witb modesty, what is called Revelation. And I pity 
those Governments that burn either men or books. 
I believe in God with all my sowd, and in the Christian 
religion with all my might. 

“Man, who seems the most unhappy being in crea- 
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tion, is born, lives, and dies in pain. Priests and 
doctors corrupt his infancy, embitter and delude his 
manhood, and besiege him in his old age; they make 
him die in a sneaking, cowardly way, and pursue 
him even in the other world. Some call this reli- 
gion ; for my part I call it madness. Priests are not 
calculated to make us happy in this world or the 
next. I hope to die nobly and with confidence. 
None but a vile slaye would fear to meet a good 
master, I esteem mine too highly to fear his pres- 
ence. No external expiation can justify the sinner, 
though he were plunged over ‘head and ears in con- 
secrated water, or covered with’ cow-dung like the 
Indians about the Ganges, or stuck with nails like 
the Brahmins. Buta good man shall see God and 
be happy, though he have worshipped all the amulets 
of the Negroes, or the divine marmots of the Bonzes. 
Oh God! who seest my heart and understanding, 
pardon my offences, as I pardon those that offend 
me; and grant that [may always serve thee in my 
fellow creatures. Finally, I believe that the sun may 
shine at noon-day, and a blind man know nothing 
about the matter.” —/iwestigator. 
<> - . 

Epwiy M. Sranton.—The Boston Transcript puab- 
lishes the following letter from Mrs. Anna Griswold 
Bolling :— 

““My son, Col. Griswold, of the 56th Massachusetts, 
had perished in the terrible battle of the Wilderness ; 
and his favorite officers, who were mangled in bat- 
tle, were objects of intense interest with me. Second 
Lieutenant Crone, one of my son’s most efficient offi- 
cers, had lost his left arm, and after great bodily suf- 
fering and mental torture, on account of his inability 
to provide for a bright and interesting little family— 
the loss of his arm unfitting him to labor at the trade 
to which he had been accustomed, and which he had 
surrendered to take up arms for his adopted country 
—he came to me, one day, more depressed than I had 
ever seen him. I had witnessed his sufferings before 
his wound was healed ; I knew the high estimation in 
which my son had held him. I knew his lovely 
family ; and while he sat with me, I said to myself, ‘I 
will go to Washington and see what I can do. In 
less than twenty-four hours I was on my lonely 
way. My son had a very dear friend in Washington. 
To that dear friend I went. He gave me a letter to 
General —, through whom he deemed it best that 
I should approach My. Stanton; gave me excellent 
advice, and such instructions as a novice needed; and 
warned me that some persons found Mr. Stanton cold 
and inaccessible, not to say brusque. He escorted me 
to the War Office and left me to my fate. My letter 
brought General — tome. My card brought the 
Secretary, who took a seat by me and bent those fine 
eyes upon me in a way that made my heart beat very 
quickly. I had committed to memory my little tale, 
and was speaking in what I felt was a very constrain- 
ed way, and was, in fact, scarceiy conscious of what I 
was saying, when he interrupted me with the ques- 
tion, ‘What do you wish me todo, madam?’ My set 
speech vanished; and, coming to myself, 1 told the 
story in simple and impassioned words, even to the 
end, and asked for a 2d Lieutenancy in the Invalid 
Corps for my son’s officer and friend. A second time 
Mr.Stanton spoke. * Why do you notask for something 
higher, madam? Affected to tears by this question, 
I asked with much agitation, ‘ Muy I do so, Mr. Stan- 
ton? He paused an instant; then takmg my hand, 
he said, with great kindness, ‘I give you a 1st lieu- 
tenancy for your poor friend’s sake, and I give you a 
Capeain’y for your gallant son’s sake. J huve heard of 
lend, 


>> 
Tur Sranton Funp.—We see it stated in many 
papers that the sum of $100,000 is likely to be all sub- 
scribed and soon paid over to the widow of Secretary 
Stanton. While living, he steadily refused to receive 
any-pecuniary aid from his friends in consideration 
of his public services, being determined to support 
his family by his own efforts; but, now that he has 
left his wife and children in- comparative poverty, it 
is only just that the citizens of the country he did so 
much to serve should place them in independent cir- 
cumstances.— The Independent. 
>< 


Nosie.—A salesman in a dry goods store at Kansas 
City, Mo., the other day observed a pale, attenuated, 
and apparently sorrow-stricken woman concealing a 
bundle of laces under her shawl. Very quietly, and 
without attracting the attention of a single eye in the 

‘ store, the salesman said to her, “ I am not able to pay 
for the lace under your shawl, or you might keep it 
and welcome. Please put it back, while I walk to the 
other end of the counter.” Large tears came into 
the woman’s haggard eyes, her whole face expressed 
gratitude, and without a word she put the lace back 
and walked out of the store.—Hachange. 

>< 

Brooxtyn.—The. Third Unitarian Society of this 
city, under the charge of Rev. Mr. Camp, is prosper- 
ing finely. On the evening of the first Sunday of the 
year it observed, for the first time, the rite of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Sunday school, connected with 
the church, steadily grows in number and interest, 
and its monthly concerts are very successful.— Liberal 
Christian. 


SS eo 


There is a tradition in Harvard College that the. 


officiating clergyman once prayed at morning prayers, 

that “ the inefficient may be made eflicient, the intem- 

perate temperate, and the industrious dustrious.” 
——_——____ +. —___—_ 

The gold pulse, which ran up toa fever height dur- 
ing the war, is coming down to a healthy point again. 
The national finances are decidedly convalescent. 
They’ve got @ Bout well.—Boston Commonwealth. 
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The City of Toledo. 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers, 


The Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401, 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
miles of canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 115,000,000 feet of 
Pine Lumber, 80,000,000 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped from Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only to Chicago. 

The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to newrly $50,000,000. 

The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Sayings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City 1s largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin-and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in improving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 


THE TOLEDO 


SAVINGS |[NSTITUTION. 


No. 48 Summit Street 


CAPITAL, - - - - $100,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A, E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN F, WITKER, 


E. MALONE, 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


RICHARD MOTT. 
JCSEPH BK. SECOR, 


Deposits of Five Cents fo any Number of Dollars will be Received. 


On the first of January and July of each year, interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be allowed for Eyery MoNTH 
that the amount then on deposit has been with the Savings 
Institution, and if not withdrawn, the interest will be Com- 
pounded Semi-Annually. : 

The business of this Institution is confined exclusively to 
the receipt and care of Savings Deposits. No Commercial or 
General pakine business is transacted. — ede 7 

A certain proportion of the funds of this Institution are in- 
vested by loan upon Real Estate in the City of Toledo.” In 
making such loans, preference is always given to applications 
from Depositors of small means who have accumulated sufti- 
cient funds to pay for alot of ground, and desire to borrow 
something more to aid them in erecting buildings to be used 
as permanent Homes for themselves and families. ‘ 

Inasmuch as the income of most industrious persons is ob- 
tained in monthly installments, a monthly repayable basis has 
been adopted for the repayment of Loans. 

Plans of Cheap Cottages may be seen at the office of the In- 


stitution. 
RICHARD MOTT, President. 
A. E. MAcompBer, J7reasurer. |4- 
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FIFTY AFFIRMATIONS. 


RELIGION. 

1. Religion is the effort of man to perfect 
himself. 

2. The root of religion is universal human 
nature. 

3. Historical religions are all one, in vir- 
tue of this one common root. 

4, Historical religions are all different, in 
virtue of their different historical origin and 
development. 

5. Hyery historical religion has thus two 
distinct elements,—one universal or spiritual, 
and the other special or historical. 

6. The universal element is the same in ali 
historical religions; the special element is pe- 
culiar in each of them. 

% The universal and the special elements 
are equally essential to the existence of an 
historical religion. 

8. The unity ofall religions must be sought 
in their universal element. 

9. The peculiar character of each religion 
must be sought in its special element. 

RELATION OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 

10. The idea of a coming “ kingdom of 
heaven ” arose naturally in the Hebrew mind 
after the decay of the Davidic monarchy, and 
ripened under foreign oppression into a pas- 
sionate longing and expectation. 

11. The “ kingdom of heaven” was to be 
a world-wide empire on this earth, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to be established on the 
ruins of the great empires of antiquity by the 
miraculous intervention of Jehovah. 

12. The Messiah or Christ was to reign 
over the “kingdom of heaven” as the visible 
deputy of Jehovah, who was considered the 
true sovereign of the Hebrew nation. He 
was to be a Priest-King,—the supreme pontitf 
or high-priest of the Hebrew church, and ab- 
solute monarch of the Hebrew state. 

13. The “apocalyptic literature” of the Jews 
exhibits the gradual formation and gro th of 
the idea of the Messianic “kingdom of heaven,” 

14. All the leading features of the gospel 
doctrine concerning the “kingdom of heayen,” 
the “end of the world,” the “great day of 
judgment,” the “coming of the Christ in the 
clouds of heaven,” the“resurrection of the dead,” 
the condemnation of the wicked and the exalta- 
tion of the righteous, the “ passing away of the 
heavens and the earth,” and the appearance of 
a “new heayen and anew earth,” were definite- 
ly formed and firmly fixed in the Hebrew mind, 
in the century before Jesus was born. 

15. John the Baptist came preaching that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But 
he declared himself merely the forerunner of 
the Messiah. 

16. Jesus also came preaching that “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and announc- 
ed himself as the Messiah or Christ. 

17. Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect 
of the Messianic kingdom; but, althongh he 
expected his throne to be established by the 
miraculous intervention of God, and therefore 
refused toemploy human means in establishing 


it,he nevertheless expected to discharge the po- 
litical functions of his office asKing and Judge, 
when the fulness of time should arrive. 

18. Asa preacher of purely spiritual truth, 
Jesus probably stands at the head of all the 
great religious teachers of the past. 

19. As claimant of the Messianic crown, 
and founder of Christianity as a distinct his- 
torical religion, Jesus shared the spirit of an 
unenlightened age, and stands on the same 
level with Gautama or Mohammed. 

20. In the belief of his disciples, the death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus would not 
prevent the establishment of the “ kingdom of 
heaven.” His throne was conceived to be already 
established in the heavens;and the early church 
impatiently awaited itsestablishment on earth 
at the “second coming of the Christ.” 

21. Christianity thus appears as simply the 
complete development of Judaism,—the high- 
est possible fulfilment of the Messianic dreams 
based on the Hebrew conception of a “chosen 
people.” 

CHRISTIANITY. 


22. Christianity is the historical religion 
taught in the Christian Scriptures, and illus- 
trated in the history of the Christian church. 

23. It is a religion in virtue of its univers- 
al element ; it is the Christian religion in vir- 
tue of its special element. 

24, The Christian Scriptures teach, from 
beginning to end, that “Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God,’—that is, the Hebrew 
Messiah. his, the Christian Confession, was 
declared both by Jesus and the apostles to be 
necessary to salvation or admissien into the 
“kingdom of heayen.” 

25. The Uhristian church, from its origin 
to the present day, has everywhere planted it- 
self on faith in the Christian Confession, as 
its divinely appointed foundation,—the eter- 


nal “rock” against which the “gates of hell > 


shall never prevail.” 

26. The Christian Confession gradually 
created on the one hand the theology, and cn” 
the other hand the hierarchy, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This process was not, as is 
claimed, a corruption, but a natural and logi- 
cal development. 

27. The Church of Rome embodies Chris 
tianity in its most highly developed and per- 
fect form, as a religion of authority based on 
the Christian Confession. 

28. Protestantism is the gradual disinteg- 
ration of Christianity, whether regarded the- 
ologically or ecclesiastically, under the influ- 
ence of the free spirit of protest against au- 
thority. 

29. “Liberal Christianity,”’—that is, dem- 
ocratic autocracy in religion,—is the highest 
development of the free spirit of protest 
against authority which is possible within the 
Christian church. It is, at the same time, the 
lowest possible development of faith in the 
Christ,—a return to the Christian Confession 
in its crudest and least developed form. 

30. Christianity is the religion of Chris- 
tians, and all Christians are believers in the 
Christ. 

31. The Christian name, whatever else it 
may include, necessarily includes faith in 
Jesus as the Christ of God. Any other use 
of the name is abuse of it. Under some in- 
terpretation or other, the Christian Confession 
is the boundary line of Christianity. 

FREE RELIGION. 

32. The Protestant Reformation was the 
birth of Free Religion,—the beginning of the 
religious protest against authority within the 
confinés of the Christian Church. 
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33. The history of Protestantism is the 
history of the growth of Free Religion at the 
expense of the Christian Religion. As love 
of freedom increases, reverence for authority 
decreases. 

34. The completion of the religious pro- 
test against authority must be the extinction 
of faith in the Christian Confession. 

35. Free Religion is emancipation from the 
outward law, and voluntary obedience to the 
inward law. 

36. The great faith or moving power of Free 
Religion is faith in man as a progressive being. 
_ 3%. The great ideal end of Free Religion 
is the perfection or complete development of 
man,—the race serving the individual, the in- 
dividual serving the race. 

38. The great practical means of Free Re- 
ligion is the integral, continuous and univers- 
al education of man. 

39. The great law of Free Religion is the 
still, small voice in the private soul. 

40, The great peace of Free Religion is 
spiritual oneness with the infinite One. 

41. Free Religion is the natural outcome 
of eyery historical religion—the final unity, 
therefore, towards which all ='storical religions 
slowly tend. ri 
RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO FREE RELIGION 

42. Christianity is identical with Free Re- 
ligion so far as its universal element is con- 
cerned,—antagonistic to it so far as its special 
element is concerned. 

43. The corner-stone of Christianity is 
faith in the Christ. The corner-stone of Free 
Religion is faith in Human Nature. 

44. The great institution of Christianity 
is the Christian Church, the will of the Christ 
being its supreme law. The great institution 
of Free Religion is the coming Republic of 
the World, the universal conscience and rea- 
son of mankind being its supreme organic law 
or constitution. 

45. The fellowship of Christianity is limited 
by. the Christian Confession ; its brotherhood 
includes all subjects of the Christ and excludes 
all others. The fellowship of Free Religion 
is universal and free; it proclaims the great 
brotherhood of man without limit or bound. 

46. The practical work of Christianity is 
to Christianize the world,—to conyert all 
souls to the Christ, and ensure their salvation 
from the wrath of God. The practical work 
of Free Religion is to humanize the world,— 
to make the individual nobler here and now, 
and to conyert the human race into avast Co- 
operative Union devoted to universal ends. 

47. The spiritual ideal of Christianity is 
the suppression of self and perfect imitation 
of Jesus the Christ. The spiritual ideal of 
Free Religion is the free development of self, 
and the harmonious education of all its pow- 
ers to the highest possible degree. 

48. The essential spirit of Christianity is 
that of self-humiliation at the feet of Jesus, 
and passionate devotion to his person. ‘I'he 
essential spirit of Free Religion is that of self- 
respect and free self-devotion to great ideas. 
Christianity is prostrate on its face; Free Re- 
ligion is erect on its feet. 

49. The noblest fruit of Christianity is a 
self-sacrificing love of man for Jesus’ sake— 
The noblest fruit of Free Religion is a self- 
sacrificing love of man for man’s own sake. 

50. Christianity is the faith of the soul’s 
childhood ; Free Religion is the faith of the 
soul’s manhood. In the gradual growth of 
mankind out of Christianity into Free Re- 
ligion, lies the only hope of the spiritual per- 
fection of the individual and the spiritual 
unity of the race. 
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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF FREE RELIG- 
ION. 


[Read to the (then) Unitarian Society of Toledo, Sunday morn- 
ing, Aug. 8, 1869.] 


‘““The Wisdom of what rules, and ie First and Curerin Na- 
ture, has made it to be according to the private interest and 
good of every one to work toward the general good; which ifa 
creature ceases to promote, he is actually so far wanting to him- 
self, and ceases to promote bis own happiness and welfare, 
He is, on this account, directly his own enemy; nor can he 
otherwise be good or useful to himself than as he continues 
good to society, and to that Whole of which he is himself a 
part.’ 


Lord Shaftesbury, Inquiry concerning Virtue (last para- 
graph.) 


In the four preceding discourses, I have sketched 
the outlines of Christianity and Free Religion, and set 
the two before you side by side, that you may judge 
freely and fairly for yourselves which appeals the 
more powerfully to thoughtful and earnest minds. A 
few words on the natural connection of the two con- 
trasted faiths will properly precede what I have still 
to say concerning the Practical Work of Free Religion. 

So soon as Romish Christianity and Free Religion 
are distinctly apprehended as based on two incompat- 
ible principles, authority and liberty, it becomes very 
clear that Protestant Christianity is merely a transt- 
tion from one to the other,—a feeble compromise be- 
tween the two, necessary in history, yet impossible in 
logic. But every compromise between contradictory 
ideas is transient, because, in the long run, logic gov- 
erns history. The so-called “logic of events” is 
sumply the true relations of ideas forcing themselves 
on human attention, and thereby moulding human 
action, Compromises cannot last. In every Protest- 
ant sect, we see, accordingly, two parties or wings, 
one tending forward to freedom, the other tending 
backward to authority. For instance, in the recent 
ecclesiastical trial at Chicago,—a tiny “tempest in a 
tea-pot,” interesting only as a sign of the times,—we 
see a fecble manifestation of Free Religion in the at- 
tempt of Rey. Mr. Cheney to assert his independence 
of the rubric, and an equally feeble manifestation of 
Romish Christianity in the attempt of Bishop White- 
house to crush him. <A petty protest, anda petty per- 
secution,—that sums it all up. Now this case illus- 
trates the law of growth of Free Religion. The pro- 
testing spirit appears within the church itself, is sternly 
repressed, grows by opposition, and finally rends the 
church in the interest of freedom. It was thus at the 
Reformation, and has been ever since. Each genera- 
tion has carried the protest a little farther, until at 
last, coming to full self-consciousness, the human soul 
declares itself absolutely free from every species of 
priestly rule,—issues from the confines of Christianity 
into the limitless liberty of Free Religion. Observe 
the steps of the process. Romé builds on the author- 
ity of the Christ as represented by Pope, Church, Tra- 
dition and Bible. Episcopacy protests against the 
Pope, but accepts the Church and Tradition, as well 
as the Bible, and is thus only imperfectly Protestant, 
in the common meaning of the word. Puritanism 
protests against the Pope, the Church, and Tradition, 
accepting the Bible as sole, supreme authority, and 
thus occupies strictly Protestant ground as commonly 
understood. Unitarianism protests against the Pope, 
the Church, Tradition, and part of the Bible, but ac- 
cepts the New Testament, in whole or in part, and 
recognizes the divine authority of at least the words of 
the Christ. This is to reduce authority to its mini- 
mum. To give up the authority of the Christ would 
be to give up authority altogether. But in proportion 
as the spirit of Christianity has decreased in the 
church, the spirit of Free Religion has correspondingly 
increased ; and to-day it affirms that man is at last able 
to stand alone. Thus has the circle of authority con- 
tracted by degrees to narrower and narrower dimen- 
sions, until at last it disappears; the non-age of Chris- 
tianity is passed, and the soul of man attains its ma- 
jority,—its spiritual franchise. 

Now here we see two distinct forces at work. The 
despotic spirit utters itself in the claim of Christianity 
to absolute authority; the free spirit utters itself in 
the protest against this authority. As civilization ad- 
vances, the latter grows at the expense of the former ; 
and within the church itself, fostered by external and. 
general influences, it increases in strength, until it no 
longer needs the protection of. ecclesiastical walls. 
Plant an acorn in a flower-pot, and it will grow until, 
at last, either the pot must break, or the young oak 
die, Free Religion is the acorn planted in Christian- 
ity. Or, rather, Christianity is the acorn itself, con- 
taining a store of nourishment without which the 
young oak of Free Religion could never begin to 
grow ; but the vigorous plant soon exhausts its stored- 
up food, strikes root into the ground, and, while the 
acorn decays, thrives on the juices of its native soil. 
Every religion which, like Christianity, is based on the 
authority of an individual or priesthood, can be pro- 
visional only; it enslaves the race to a great reputa- 
tion, and merely prepares the way for the freedom 
that must come. Free Religion, therefore, is not, 
strictly speaking, a development of Christianity, but 
rather a development of Humanity in Christianity. The 
universal element of Christianity gradually sloughs off 
the special element altogether. The same process 
must go on in every other great historic faith, until, as 
all the rivers of the globe are merged and lost in the 
sea, all the world’s historic faiths shall be merged and 
lost in the ocean of Free Religion. No one historical 
religion will ever succeed either in converting its rivals 
or in triumphing over them ; but out of all of them must 
be eventually developed a spiritual and universal faith 
man which shall bind the human family together, not in 
by one creed, but by one spirit of love, liberty, and 
mutual co-operation. It is the only faith which will 
enable men to throw themselves, heart and soul, into 
the great work of human elevation, without seeking | 


at the same time to propagate a creed. In this re- 
spect, Free Religion differs from every form of faith 
that the world has yet seen. Christianity has its 
foundation in the past, Free Religion in the present ; 
and while the one must ever labor to make all men fall 
prostrate at the feet of Jesus, the other labors to make 
them stand erect upon their own feet and with cheer- 
ful faces do whatever their hands find to do in the 
common cause of human welfare. The one concen- 
trates all efforts on the salvation of the soul from hell 
in the world to come : the other concentrates all efforts 
on making social and individual life purer, nobler, and 
happier in this world. The one is the purest selfish- 
ness disguised as piety ; the other is pure forgetfulness 
of self in the service of others. The one seeks safety 
from imaginary dangers by passive reliance on an ex- 
ternal Savior, and thus aims at the most visionary 
ends; the other seeks to improve the present condi- 
tion of mankind in all possible ways by active exer- 
tions, and thus aims to accomplish the most practical 
ends. If Christianity has always been found combin- 
ing to some extent practical with visionary objects, it 
is because the spirit of Free Religion has from the out- 
set been struggling within it to better and bless man- 
kind here and now; but when these visionary objects 
are definitely discarded, and all energies are directed 
to practical ends alone, the impetus given to all move- 
ments for human happiness and welfare will be beyond 
all calculation. Cf all social forces, ideas are the most 
real and resistless ; and the ideas which I have inclu- 
ded under the name of Free Religion are powerful 
enough to revolutionize the world, if only faithfully 
applied. The reform which seeks to implant these 
ideas in every soul, is, of all reforms, the most intense- 
ly practical, the most unqualifiedly utilitarian, and 
yet, at the same time, the most profoundly spiritual 
and religious. Extremes meet; and were it not for 
this double aspect of Free Religion, I should feel sure 
it could not be what it is—the truth made life. 

The question, then, comes squarely before us,—what 
practical good is Free Religion going to do in the 
world? For unless it aims to do practical good, and 
is able to do it, it isnot Free Religion but Free Phi- 
losophy,—a very good thing in its place, but power- 
less to elevate the practical condition of man. Spec- 
ulation for its own sake I am the last man in the 
world to despise ; in science and philosophy, as the 
pursuit of pure truth without regard to any material 
applications, it will always maintain its place and en- 
gage the attention of the world’s great thinkers. But 
thought which ends in thought, and contemplates no 
results in action, is something which never interests 
the multitude of men, and has no immediate bearing 
on their welfare. Religion concerns action, and deals 
with ideas as instrumentalities, not as ultimate ends; 
it is the application of ideas to life, and values them 
for their power to touch the springs of religious feel- 
ing, to direct the instincts of right and wrong, and to 
stimulate the will to upright and unselfish activity. 
Unless Free Religion, therefore, can do more and bet- 
ter for men than Christianity has done, it will never 
thrive or spread. What, then, will it do for them,— 
as individuals and as a race? 

1. If youcan succeed in giving to any mana higher 
ideal to aim at, a nobler object to live for,—if you can 
sicceed in awakening a more earnest aspiration for 
goodness and truth, and a more powerful resolve to 
make every day radiant with their divine beauty,— 
you have rendered the grandest service that one soul 
can render to another. Judge between Christianity 
and Free Religion by their ability to render this ser- 
vice. ‘“ Save your own soul,—live for yourself!” says 
Christianity. ‘Devote every energy to universal 
ends,—live for your race!” says Free Religion. The 
salvation of your own soul, the welfare of all man- 
kind,—these are the two ideals. Which is the nobler 
and the higher? I leave it to your own hearts to 
make reply. Again, Christianity appeals to hope and 
fear,—hope of heaven, and fear of hell,—as the supreme 
motives of fidelity; while Free Religion appeals to that 
love of goodness for its own sake, that love of men for 
their own sake, which utterly forgets all rewards and 
punishments. ‘Save my own soul!” echoed Wilber- 
force, to a pious friend who warned him not to forget 
his own salvation in his labors for emancipation of the 
negro, “save my own soul! I had forgotten I had a 
soul!” Itis mean and sordid to crave a good that 
shall not bring with it a blessing to all men. Weare 
so bound together into one brotherhood by nature, 
that my good is your good and my evil is your evil; 
and I violate the sanctity of the universe by aiming at 
any purely selfish end. Dol seek wealth? It must 
be for its beneficent uses to all. Do I seek power? It 
must be that I may bless more widely. Do I seek 
reputation? It must be that my influence may be a 
constant stimulus to all noble and beautiful actions. 
Thus universal usefulness should be my ideal end,— 
disinterested love of goodness and of men should be my 
motive,—the influence of perfect character should be 
my means. “How can you do the most good ?” ask- 
ed a lady of a child. “By being myself just as good 
as I can be,’ was the more than childish answer. 
Depend upon it, the common welfare can only be sub- 
served by obedience to your ideal in the profoundest 
solitudes of your ownsoul. The sacrifice of your self- 
respect, for any cause or for any person, is a bloody 
one, and leaves a stain never to be washed out on the 
floor of the inward temple. This is what Free Relig- 
ion will do for you,—it will purify and expand the sel- 
fish ambition of your life, until it embraces the wel- 
fare of all your race; and it will supplant the low 
promptings of hope and fear by the grand uprising of 
self-forgetful love. Great Usefulness through great 
Character,—great Character through great Usefulness, 
—these are the gifts of Free Religion to him that re- 
fuses, in this populous world, to have any private 
interests. 

2. But ifthis is the service which Free Religion can 
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do for the individual, what can it do for the race? 
How will it affect men in their collective action? How 
will it ennoble them in their social aims ? 

Look at the world as it is. Did you ever hear of a 
corporation that had a soul? Of a nation that acted 
from any higher motive than expediency? Large as- 
semblies have sometimes been moved by electric 
words to acts of heroism. But I never heard of any 
people whose sustained policy was that of exact and 
equal justice, still less of pure and uncalculating gen- 
erosity. Yet Free Religion, if ever it becomes the liv- 
ing faith of man, 27ll put a soul into the body politic,— 
will infuse into society such tenderness for the weak 
and ignorant, that all the combined energies of the 
race shall be dedicated to the protection and befriend- 
ing of the individual, however humble. To educate, 
develop, and protect the meanest of mankind, will 
become an object worthy of grave deliberation in con- 
gresses and parliaments. Society will at last find some 
better use for aman than hanging him. Criminals 
will not be sacrificed, but saved. Paupers will not be 
shoved into workhouses, but helped to honest labor 
and self-respect. Betrayed women will not be con- 
demned to a hell on earth, but tenderly redeemed and 
fitted for honored homes. Politics will cease to be a 
synonyme for knayery, and become the art of practi- 
cal philanthropy. The State will be the voluntary as- 
sociation of mankind as a whole to help, defend and 
develop mankind as individuals. The little national- 
ities of the earth will grow ashamed of subdivisions that 
do but foster jealousy and provoke to war; and fol- 
lowing the still imperfect example of our own Repub- 
lic, will become members of a great Confederacy, with 
a Congress of Nations empowered to transact the 
governmental business of the world,without infringing 
on the rights of the tiniest community, the feeblest. 
class, or the poorest man. The arterial tides of com-- 
merce will bear new life to neglected corners of the 
earth ; competition will become rivalry in co-opera- 
tion ; and all distinctions of race or color or sex will 
be swept away in the great stream of a common con- 
sciousness, a common nature, a common destiny. All 
the resources of united man will be consecrated to the 
service of the individual soul; the world will be one 
vast home, the race will be one vast family, the Re- 
public of Humanity will be one vast State and one 
vast Church. What need of a separate church, when 
all its legitimate functions are discharged by the 
State? This is that union of Church and State to 
which I referred last Sunday, as the crowning tri- 
umph of Free Religion. Is the dream chimerical ? 
No! it is but a feeble guess at a reality yet to come in 
splendor inconceivable. Faith in Man is the telescope 
through which the starry future is descried in distant 
glory. In human nature is contained the latent possi- 
bility of grander things than these; and given unlim- 
ited time, the possibility, so sure as human nature is 
the prophecy of human destiny and character, will 
yet become a fact. 

But while I assert that Free Religion is the pledge 
of all this, and more, I do not forget that Free Relig- 
ion, in distinct self-consciousness, has nowhere as yet 
become an actually existing power. Its ante-natal 
life is past; its hour of birth is at hand. Christianity 
is the mother of a greater than herself. But the growth 
of the babe must be slow indeed. Before this ideal 
State of the Future, which shall be itself the ideal 
Church of the Future, is realized on earth, all those 
whose souls are kindled with Faith in Man must work 
for its establishment hopefully and devotedly, as best 
they may. Little associations must prefigure the great 
eventual Republic of Humanity, working earnestly for 
the same universal ends. Little churches (if that 
name may still be retained for communions so thor- 
oughly secularized in spirit and purpose), or—a better 
name—little societies or fraternities, must labor for 
these ideas, and, so far as possible, apply them to the 
problems of the times. The same great ends and the 
same broad methods must be found embodied in min- 
iature societies, foreshadowing the coming common- 
wealth of colossal grandeur. Is the age yet ripe for 
societies like these to start up and to thrive? I wait 
to see,—yes, I wait to serve. Wherever and when- 
ever the summons comes, I am ready to obey. With 
surprise and hope I have been watching the spirit of 
the times asserting itself so unmistakably and so vig- 
orously here. Let me sketch the character of the or- 
ganization it must create, if it is indeed the genuine 
spirit of Free Religion. 

1. The Church, or much more appropriately, the 
Society, of Free Religion, is a company of earnest men 
and women who devote themselves to no end more 
narrow than the universal welfare of Man. Above 
all local interests, this universal interest must reign 
supreme. If ever the universal interest demands a 
sacrifice of any “ Society” interest, this sacrifice must. 
be cheerfully and boldly made. No selfish policy, no 
timid fears, no prizing of local success above the suo- 
cess of ideas, must poison the great spirit of the move- 
ment, or quench its inspiration. Wealthy or poor, 
many or few, honored or persecuted, the Society of 
Free Religion will value its ideas above all prosperity, 
and obey them with unwavering fidelity. The wel- 
fare of man must be its aim. Noris the aim a vague 
one. It means that the moral and spiritual improve- 
ment of all the members, and the practical advance- 
ment of all good enterprises, according to ability and 
opportunity,—that is, private character and_ public 
usefulness,—must be the constant object of the Society, 
valued infinitely above all increase of numbers, of 
wealth, or of influence. Let no sail be trimmed to 
catch the breeze of popular favor, but let the ship’s 
course be guided by the compass of high principle. 
To learn what is the truth of God, and to apply this 
forthwith in the service of man, is the only excuse or 
reason for the existence of a Society devoted to Free 
Religion. 

2. Human welfare, then, being the true object of 
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aspiration and endeavor, what are the appropriate 
means? First and foremost, I think, is the weekly 
assembly for worship and mutualimprovement. The 
clear apprehension of ideas must precede their wise 
application to life. Hence the propriety of maintain- 
ing a free pulpit or platform. for the discussion of all 
saiietis that concern human welfare. I am very far 
from underrating the importance of having a speaker 
who, by special aptitude and circumstances, shall be 
fitted to address earnest minds on the highest themes. 
But it is not enough that the pulpit should address 
the pews; the pews should also address the pulpit and 
each other. It is not wise to have the talking all on 
one side. It is not simple reception, but intelligent 
discussion, true conversation, that best develops the 
mind, and secures the most thorough comprehension 
of truth. Hence there should be frequent meetings 
for conversation and discussion of the freest kind, open 
to all decorous persons, in which the minister should 
be obliged to meet his people on equal terms, to an- 
swer their questions, and, if necessary, to correct his 
own mistakes or receive new light. It is altogether 
preposterous for one man to expect to monopolize the 
work of instruction. The weekly assemblies should 
be on a really democratic plan, with a chance for ev- 
ery listener to express his own assent or dissent, to 
suggest modifications, and to add his quota to the 
common stock of thought. The true minister will 
take pleasure rather in fostering the intellectual activ- 
ity of his listeners than in imparting to them his own 
opinions. Vigorous thought, even if sometimes erratic, 
is better than languid acquiescence in absolute truth. 
The acquisition of new ideas or new facts, to be of the 
greatest possible benefit, must be supplemented by free 
exchange of views. 


Furthermore, besides insight into truth, the culture 
of religious feelings and sentiments is a very important 
part of the objects aimed at in the weekly assemblies. 
For myself, I feel the deepest veneration for the devo- 
tional element of human nature; and I believe that 
Free Religion will tend to strengthen, not weaken, 
this element. It is closely allied to all that is best and 
holiest in human hearts; it craves some form of social 
expression, and ought to be deepened by social sympa- 
thy. I should be false to my own nature, if I should 
disparage prayer or treat it as something to be out- 
grown. It is because I reverence true prayer pro- 
fonndly, that I refuse to make it a mere part of a reg- 
ular routine, or to degrade it into a mere conventional 
form which is never to be omitted. Leave it free, or 
you will make it dishonest. The leading objects, 
therefore, of the weekly meetings should be the sin- 
cere culture of the spirit of devotion, the enlargement 
of the mind by close and vigorous thought, and the 
mellowing of the character by the development of all] 
kindly and social and religious sympathies. For pur- 
poses like these, I believe the institution of frequent 
public gatherings will always continue. 


3. But weekly gatherings by no means include the 
whole duty of a free society. It must become a pow- 
erful agency in all sorts of practical philanthropy and 
social reform. Its ideas must bear fruit in direct en- 
deayors to purify and bless mankind. It should not 
wait to be applied to for help in worthy objects, but 
should take the aggressive and study how to diminish 
the misery, and reform the vice, and educate the 
ignorance, that are all about us. It should regularly 
set apart money for charitable purposes, appoint spe- 
cial committees to oversee its appropriation, and fre- 
quently consult together concerning the best modes 
of doing good. Unless infused with a spirit of deep 
compassion for all human woes, and inspired by a 
conscientious determination to do all in its power to 
alleviate them, it is a ghastly mockery of all religion, 
and does but cumber the ground. The only religion I 
want to see in the world is that which “ remembers 
those in bonds as bound with them,” and glows with 
earnest zeal in all kind and loving and merciful works. 
If religion cares nothing for these, the true tasks ap- 
pointed for it to do,—then, call it Christian or Free or 
what you will, we should spue it out of our mouths 
as wormwood and gall. Perish all religion but that 
which stoops with tenderness and pity, like a good 
Samaritan, over humanity’s bleeding form! And long 
live every és which fosters in the hearts of men the 
eed of earnest consecration to deeds of mercy and of 

ove! 

This, then, is the Society of Free Religion,—a band 
of earnest men and women aiming at universal human 
welfare, and doing all the good they can, in their own 
immediate neighborhood, as part of this universal end. 
It thus represents on a small scale that Republic of 
Humanity which it labors to establish on a grand 
scale, It is a centre of true intellectual, social, and 
religious life, inspiring all around with high enthusi- 
asm for truth, righteousness, and love, and devoting 
itself unremittiigly to the prevention and alleviation 
of all human miseries. What, then, shall be its terms 
of admission, its bond of union and condition of fel- 
lowship ? 

It is in this respect that the Society of Free Religion 
differs most fundamentally from the Christian Church. 
The Christian Church, even when calling itself Lib- 
eral, expects from all who join it a certain faith in the 
Christ and deference to his authority as Teacher, 
Lord and Master ; it thus imposes a creed, of greater or 
less comprehensiveness, on all its members. But the 
Society of Free Religion makes no inquiry what aman 
believes, whether concerning Jesus or even concerning 
God; it says only,—‘“ We are trying to help each other 
and all our tellow-men ; will you join us in the work ?” 
It is a deep sympathy in this practical object that con- 
stitutes its condition of fellowship and bond of union, 
—not a creed, or profession of faith, of any kind. It 
is thus a Society based on human nature itself, wide 
a3 humanity in its aims and its hospitality. Asa 
Society it has absolutely no creed, no theological opin- 


ions whatever ; as individuals, the members may hold 
whatever creed or opinions they believe true. All the 
members, whether believers or disbelievers in God, 
whether Jews or Christians or Mohammedans or Pa- 
gans, have equal rights and meet on equal terms, find- 
ing their common sympathy and purpose an all-sufficient 
bond of union. The Society must be hospitable to 
all who feel drawn to it by the inward attractions of 
its great and generous object; and it must forbear to 
prescribe to its members a creed, even in the most ho- 
meopathic dose. For one, I can never again belong 
to any Society which, even by its name, disfranchises 
any man for his opinions. The name of Baptist, or 
Methodist, or Unitarian, or even Christian, is a con- 
densed creed, and excludes all who do not choose to 
accept it. A Jew will not join a Society which, by 
calling itself Christian, makes him virtually profess 
faith in Christianity by connecting himself with it. 
The only just, free, and generous course, is to sacrifice 
every name which can offend the conscience of any one, 
and adopt a name in harmony with universal ends, I 
think the name “ Independent” is the best at present. 
It avows faith in liberty, the principle which in these 
times most needs to be emphasized: it has no sectari- 
an or denominational associations, and suggests no 
creed of any sort: it is at the same time the most rad- 
ical name possible, for when we have got down to the 
idea of absolute liberty of thought and conscience, we 
have got down to the everlasting foundation. All such 
names as Unitarian or Christian practically exclude 
many men who ought to be heartily welcomed ; while 
the name Independent affirms for every man the right 
to be uncompromisingly himself, and thus admits all 
earnest persons on equal terms. Christians may be- 
long without in anywise discarding Christianity ; and 
so may Jews belong without discarding Judaism, and 
Atheists, if they choose to come, without discarding 
Atheism. When truth alone is sought, prejudice dies 
away, the hearts of men are softened by the warm 
rays of mutual kindness, and all who long to make 
the world better, happier, and holier, may join hand 
to hand and shoulder to shoulder in the noble task. 
This, my friends, is the character of the Society that 
worthily and intelligently plants itself on Free Relig- 
ion. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 
pea Ses 


——‘“T am very glad to add my mite to the support 
of your paper, not so much from full sympathy with 
the views which it advocates, as from personal regard 
for you, and love of free discussion. Much as I love 
Christianity (both the name, and the thing as I under- 
stand it), I love the Truth and Liberty more. There 
will surely be more harm from the slightest stifling of 
any sincere and reverent conviction than from the 
gravest speculative errors. My faith in the future use- 
fulness of the Unitarian body centres in its loyalty to 
the broadest toleration of inquiry and discussion. Let 
us seek the truth and encourage others to seek the 
truth, provided the temper be earnest, pure, reverent, 
and patient, no matter what the upshot may be. That 
we will leave with God. 

As I said, I have not much intellectual sympathy 
with your peculiar views. I have not had much time 
since I left the School, for investigation ; and I cannot 
take any steps further forward without careful inves- 
tigation. I want to read everything that bears on the 
Radical Controversy, even when I am offended by 
flippancy and disingenuousness, or by dogmatism and 
shallowness, provided I can find any rays of light to 
clear up the fog. And I feel convinced that ‘there is 
yet more light to break forth from God’s Holy Word, 
from the ever-speaking Word of His ever-present 
Spirit, and that Religion has by no means reached its 
ultimate expression, * * * * * JI believe that 
there must be elements of truth in the distinctive 
views which you advocate, which a free and reverent 
discussion will winnow from the chaff. Our only 
safety isin the fullest and frankest discussion—not 
“controversy,’ for that implies too much of a partizan 
and dogmatic temper, which God forbid. 

Above all, I hope that both sides will be patient. 
‘Rome was not made in a day, and men cannot be 
expected to change long-cherished views at the first 
trumpet blast of the champion of some novelty. Lal- 
ways distrust men who take up with new views sud- 
denly, whether more orthodox or more radical. It 
suggests fickleness, superficial inquiry, and the influ- 
ence of the imagination and emotions rather than a 
calm understanding. Let us allow plenty of time for 
new views to be sifted and the truth to win its way, 
provided there is a candid temper ; and let us not sur- 
feit people with too much of novelty, but allow a nat- 
ural progress in the unfolding and presentment of new 
truth. Our ‘transition schools’ have a providential 
and essential place ; and I think our Radicals make a 
grave mistake in being so impatient with them. Fin- 
ally we must.treat with courtesy and reverence every 
form of belief that sincere religious feeling still clings 
to, and remove the delicate religious affections from 
the dead trunks by gentleness and sympathy.” 


—‘ Send me a copy of your paper, THe INDEX, 
as I am anxious to get a paper free from sectarian bias, 
and hoping that yours will answer to that character, 
I send you enclosed one dollar for which yon can send 
it as long as you think that amount will pay, and I 
will send. the balance to pay for a full year. I have 
not the two dollars to spare at present, as I am a poor 
man; but I am interested in your n ovement, so do not 
fail to send it.” 

a 


she 


——“It may seem a little churlish if I fail to ac- 
knowledge your circular of the 1st of November; at 
the same time, I do not feel interested in subscribing 
to the paper you propose. I do feel interested in hear- 
ing from you at intervals, and from all pious minds, 
that suppose that Christianity limits freedom of ac- 
tion, fulness of development, conscious reception of 
the Spirit of God. But I am not persuaded that the 
‘Radicals’ are pursuing the right path. My own turn 
of mind leads me to a direction wholly different from 
the speculative, the theological. To me Christianity 
is the embodiment of benevolence, the inspiration of 
beneficent action. I recognize asa Christian, after 
Christ’s own pattern and wish, the Pagan, Mahom- 
etan, or Jew, or Radical, whose deeds and spirit re- 
semble those of Jesus. And it is towards beneficence 
in action, that I should be glad to hear the thoughtful 
and religious world continually turn. 

I desire that you should have all freedom, respect, 
honor and love; but you can easily see how I should 
not be a constant reader of your paper, if 1 were to re- 
ceive it.” 


——“T hasten to send my name as a subscriber to 
Tue INpDpEx, and, though unknown, desire to express 
my sympathy in the undertakmg, and my faith that 
the paper will prove a true representative of the Free 
Religious thought of the times. That thought needs 
encouraging ; it needs constant upholding, for it comes 
as a comforter to many who are obscure, and to many 
who hesitate to give it expression, being deterred by 
the conventional forms, so very slight as they are, of 
the Liberal Christianity of the modern Unitarian 
Church. May your efforts hasten the coming of the 
Church of the Future, which, in my thoughts, I like to 
style the Church of the Father.” 


“We are also to-day greeted with the first num- 
ber of your paper. Allow me to express my great 
satisfaction in the clear and interesting analysis of 
Christianity and Free Religion. I have never seen 
anything on the subject that so entirely commends it- 
self to my own thoughts, as your Lecture. I look 
with interest to Miss Cobbe’s ‘Argument.’ I think 
she is right in considering the Future Life the great 
problem, As I stated to you before, it seems to me, 
without faith in it, effort must be much paralyzed,” 


“T have just read the Prospectus of your pro- 
posed weekly paper, and believe that such a publica- 
tion is very much needed. Few, indeed, realize the 
impending transition from historical Christianity to 
pure Religion ; yet on those few rests the solemn res- 
ponsibility of teaching mankind the facts, and estab- 
lishing as speedily as possible a positive belief based on 
that highest of authorities, the Reason and the Con- 
science. May God speed and guide your work.” 


——" Wishing you success, beyond your most san- 
guine expectations, in your experiment of publishing 
a paper which proposes to call things by their proper 
names, I am yours very truly.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The Independent Society meets every Sunday morn- 
ing at the church on the corner of Adams and Superi. 
or Sts., at 104 o’clock, a. mM. Sunday School at 12. 
No evening service. The public are cordially invited. 


The members of the Radical Club, and of the Inée- 
pendent Society in general, are invited to meet at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. §. D. Curtis, 204 Michigan St. 
(opposite the High School), from 7 to 10 o’clock, Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 7, for the purpose of listening to 
readings by members of the Club and for social inter- 
course. 

On Friday evening, Feb. 11, at 7 o’clock, a Free 
Evening School will be opened at No. 20 Lenk’s 
Block, corner of Summit and Monroe Sts., for the in- 
struction of boys and men in the various branches of 
a common English Education. It is desired to begin 
with twelve volunteer teachers (ladies or gentlemen), 
six to attend on Tuesdays and six to attend on Fridays 
of each week. Half of this number have already of 
fered themselves. Our city readers are requested to 
inform all boys and men within their acquaintance 
who may wish to avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity, that they will be heartily welcomed at the 
above-mentioned place and hour. 


On Saturday afternoon, Feb. 12, at 2 o'clock, the 
Free Sewing School for poor girls will be held at the 
same place, No. 20 Lenk’s Block. Seventeen little 
girls attended last Saturday afternoon, and there is 
abundant room for more. 


Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tue INDEX, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 

“qo eo —_ 
RECEIVED. 

The True Character of Humboldt. Oration, delivered 
at the German Humboldt Festival, in Boston, by 
Karl Heinzen. Published by the Association for 
the Propagation of Radical Principles. Address H. 
Lieber, Lock-box 93, Indianapolis, Indiana. 1859. 
Price 20 cents. pp. 18. 
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Hort 
oetyy. 
[For the InpDEx.] 
THE GOLDEN RULE, 


A seer whom ancient Wisdom wooed 
Spake words forever true,— 

“Do not unto others as ye would 
They should not do to you.” 


Another, gentle midst the rude, 
In tones which all men drew, 
Said—“ Do unto others as ye would 
That they should do to you.” 


Now speaks the divine in every soul 
Dear words of love and grace, 
Which touch all human joy or dole,— 
“Put yourself in his place.” 
eM RR. W. 


— «Che Aude, 


FEBRUARY 5, 1870. 


The Hditor of Tus InvEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


In the great press of work which must be 
done, our correspondence suffers. We trust 
that correspondents will not misconstrue 
our silence or delay as indifference. We have 
but little time to answer letters; but we are 
much pleased to receive them, and we thank 
our friends, known and unknown, for their 


many encouraging words. 
><—>~< 


Many unavoidable mistakes have occurred 
in mailing THe InpEx to subscribers. We 
hope soon to arrange this matter satisfactorily. 


Please inform us of all irregularities. 
> 


Referring to our recent remark that Dr. 
Osgood would have had a better chance of a 
bishopric among the Unitarians than among 
the Episcopalians, the Christian Register 
says :—“'TuE InpeEx, like other youthful 
beings, is sometimes saucy.” THE INDEX 
apologizes to the gray-haired Register for 
treading on its sensitive corn. 


cians sata ei Slat el 

Miss Dickinson gave her lecture on “ Whited 
Sepulchres” in Toledo, January 26. Every 
man must feel deeply moved by such a burn- 
ing appeal, and inwardly resolve to do his ut- 
most to remove the inequalities and iniqui- 
ties that have made it necessary. The cry of 
humanity itself, insulted and wronged, bursts 
from her lips. Who dares to stop his ears or 


harden his heart against it? 
2 


Mr. Alcott was in Toledo a day or two last 
week. He is holding his conversations at va- 
rious places in the West, and finds a welcome 
reception from thoughtful people. A few 
months ago he addressed the Independent 
Society here on Sunday morning, delighting 
his hearers; and he also addressed the Toledo 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, besides hold- 
ing a couple of conversations. 


72-2 eo ___—_ 
THE NEW CREED OF ATHEISM. 


A recent number of the Liberal Christian 
has a two-column criticism of our Fifty Af- 
firmations by Rey. Dr. Stebbins. We find but 
two points that need any reply :— 

1. The Fifty Affirmations are the “ fifty 
articles of the creed of Free Religion, exceed- 
ing by eleyen those of the Church of England, 
and by forty-nine that of the National Con- 
ference which has caused the Free Religion- 
ists, or their first cousins, so much pain to 
have riveted on freedom of thought.” 


| 


2. “ There is no article which confesses any 
belief in God, either as personal or impersonal, 
nor is the name of God used in any state- 
ment made of Free Religion in the fifty ar- 
ticles. Free Religion is a religion not only 
without a Christ, but also a religion without 
a God! Mankind are orphans!” 


We will say a few words on each of these 
two points. 

1. The word creed comes from the Latin 
credo, meaning I believe. Eyery man has be- 
liefs, of course. If he states his beliefs, the 
statement is a creed, in the strictly etymolo- 
gical sense of the word. But, in the only 
proper use of language, a creed is a statement 
of theological doctrine which has been adopted 
as the basis of a sectarian organization. The 
difference between these two kinds of creeds 
is vast enough, one would imagine, to be 
yisible even when looked at through the 
smoked glass of Unitarianism. We never ob- 
jected to creeds except in the latter sense. 
The Thirty-nine Articles of the Episcopal 
Church, and the One Article of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, are creeds in this objectionable sense, 
more or less committing every member of those 
organizations. Thecreed ofan individual com- 
mits nobody but himself; the creed of a sect 
commits all who belong to it. The expression 
of individual convictions promotes freedom of 
thought, by stimulating other minds to ac- 
tion. But the adoption of a sectarian creed 
hinders freedom of thought, by throwing the 
odium of heresy on all dissenters. The Fifty 
Affirmations are offered as our individual con- 
victions, based on study and _ reflection,— 
therefore not as a creed in the proper sense of 
the word. We speak for no one else. But 
if it pleases any one to call them a creed or a 
rhinoceros or a boot-jack, we have no objec- 
tion whatever to that harmless pastime. 

2. We had imagined that our fortieth Af- 
firmation—“ The great peace of Free Religion 
is spiritual oneness wilh the infinite One”— 
sufficiently indicated our own belief in God. 
But we are not disposed to evade the question 
raised, nor yet to be terrified into dogmatism 
by any hue-and-cry of “atheism—atheism !” 

Is it true, as charged, that “ Free Religion 
is a religion without a God ?” 

A dogma is a theological dcctrine affirmed 
to be true by some authority too sacred to be 
questioned,—a_ theological axiom, to doubt 
which isas irreligiousas to doubt a mathemat- 
ical axiom is idiotic,—in short, an wndebatable 
proposition. Now Free Religion admits no un- 
debatable proposition. It has no dogmas,— 
not even the dogmaof simple theism. Every 
proposition, being_a human affirmation, is 
subject to human revision. Whether recog- 
nized or not, human thought is the real au- 
thority for every proposition that can be put 
into words; and when thought affirms— 
“God is,’—it can claim no more infallibility 
than when it affirms—* God is not.” 

Now we find the theist making the one, the 
atheist making the other of these affirmations. 
We perceive them to be equally honest and 
upright men. Shall we say to either,—“ You 
are a knave or a fool?” No! we leave that 
insolence to the bigot. Deep as is our own 
individual faith in God, we will not so insult 
humanity as to show aught but profouadest 
respect to conscientious thought. We will 
waive our own conyictions for the time being, 
and say to the atheist,—“ Brother, let us 
meet in kindness on the common ground of 


our humanity, and discover, if we can, 
os 
~ 


which of us two is mistaken. We both 
loye the truth, and seek it in sincerity 
of soul. Perhaps the God I believe in 
has been slandered to you by ignorant priests. 
I will try to look at the question from your 
standpoint; will you not try to look at it 
from mine? I find such unutterable peace in 
this great thought of God, that I would glad- 
ly share it with you; but if I am deceived, let 
me share your higher peace. For come what 
may, Truth, and Truth alone, can give the 
peace I crave.” 

This is the spirit of Free Religion. It trusts. 
the soul of man too tenderly and deeply to 
fear the results of any sincere thought. It 
treats all men as brothers and equals, claim- 
ing no moral or spiritual superiority because 
of intellectual beliefs. It dares to cut loose 
from the last dogma clutched conyulsively by 
human fear, and launch out boldly on the il- 
limitable ocean of truth,—dares to sail the 
seas with all humanity for crew, nor dreads 
to find a Jonah in the soul of the honest 
atheist,—dares to go to the bottom, rather 
than cast him over-board. 

If this be atheism, make the most of it! 


i ee 
THOMAS PAINE. 


We promised last week to give some ex- 
tracts from the writings of eminent men, 
showing the estimation in which they held 
one whose wide-spread unpopularity proves 
that America is not incapable of Athenian 
ingratitude. His great services in our Reyo- 
lutionary war have been quite eclipsed by his 
religious heterodoxy. ven in his graye, the 
misrepresentations of men who have never 
read a word of his writings pursue him with 
a prejudice which does the work of the bitter- 
est malice. It is time that justice should be 
done to his memory. 

President Washington wrote to Paine :— 
“Your presence may remind Corgress of 
your past services to this country; and if it 
is in my power to impress them, command 
my best exertions with freedom, as they will 
be rendered cheerfully by one who entertains 
a lively sense of the importance of your works.” 
And again to Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia :—“ That his Common Sense and many 
of his Crisis were well timed and had a happy 
effect upon the public mind, none, I believe, 
who will turn to the epoch at which they were 
published, will deny. That his services have 
hitherto passed off unnoticed is obyious to 
all.” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote to Francis Eppes : 
—“ You ask my opinion of Lord Bolingbroke 
and Thomas Paine. They were alike in mak- 
ing bitter enemies of the priests and pharisees. 
of their day. Both were honest men,—both 
advocates of human liberty.” In 1801, he 
wrote to Paine himself, tendering him a pas- 
sage to the United States in a national ves- 
sel :—“ I am in hopes you will find us return- 
ed generally to sentiments worthy of former 
times. In these it will be your glory to have 
steadily labored, and with as much effect as 
any man living. That you may long live to 
continue your useful labors and to reap the 
reward of the thankfulness of nations, is my 
sincere prayer.” 

James Madison, referring to a bill propos~ 
ing to give Paine a tract of land on the Chesa- 
peake shore, brought forward and defeated by 
a single vote in the Virginia Legislature, in 
1784, thus wrote to Washington :—*“ Should it 
finally appear that the merits of the man 
whose writings haye so contributed to infuse 
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and foster the spirit of independence in the 
people of America are unable to inspire them 
with a just beneficence, the world, it is to be 
feared, will give us as little credit for our poli- 
cy as for our gratitude in this particular.” 

James Monroe wrote to Paine while still 
confined in the Luxembourg :—“ You are con- 
sidered by them [i. e. the American people] 
as not only having rendered important ser- 
vices in our own Revolution, but as being, on 
amore extensive scale, the friend of human 
rights, and a distinguished and able advocate 
in favor of public liberty.” 

Andrew Jackson wrote to Judge Hertell, 
of New York:—“ Thomas Paine needs no 
monument made by hands; he has erected a 
monument in the hearts of all loyers of liber- 
ty. The Rights of Man will be more endur- 
ing than all the piles of marble or granite man 
can erect.” 

Dr. Franklin wrote to the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld :—“ The bearer of this is Mr. Paine, 
the author of a famous piece entitled Common 
Sense, published here with great effect on the 
minds of the people at the beginuing of the 
Revolution. He is an ingenious, honest man; 
and as such I beg leave to recommend him to 
your civilities.” 

Rey. Solomon Southwick, a Christian min- 
ister, wrote thus generously of. Paine, whose 
opinions he condemned:—“ No page in his- 
tory, stained as it is with treachery and false- 
hood, or cold-blooded indifference to right 
or wrong, exhibits a more disgraceful instance 
of public ingratitude than that which Thomas 
Paine experienced from an age and country 
which he had so faithfully served...... As 
to his religion or no religion, God alone 
must be the judge and arbiter of that. No 
human being, no human tribunal, can claim 
a right even to censure him for it, much less 
to make it the pretext for defrauding him, 
either in life or death, of the reward due to 
his patriotism, or the legitimate fame of his 
exertions in the cause of suffering humanity. 
Had Thomas Paine been guilty of any crime, 
we should be the last to eulogize his memory. 
But we cannot find that he ever was guilty of 
any other crime than that of advancing his 
opinions freely upon all subjects connected with 
public liberty and happiness. If he erred in any 
of his opinions, since we know that his inten- 
tions were pure, we are bound to cover his errors 
with the mantle of charity.” He says that 
James Cheetham, whose Life of Paine is the 
fountain-head of the slanders circulated 
against him, “strove in yain to blacken his 
moral character.” 

Lossing, in his Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion, says :—“ Paine was in Washington’s 
army in December, 1776, and the first num- 
ber of the Crisis was published. It was read 
to every Corporal’s guard, and its strong and 
truthful language had a powerful effect in the 
army and among the people at large.” 


Gen. Charles Lee, fourteen days after the 
publication of Common Sense, wrote to Gen. 
Washington :—“In short, I own myself con- 
vinced by the arguments of the necessity of 
separation.” 

Gilbert Vale, in his Life of Paine, gives the 
testimony of Aaron Burr, who was sufficient- 
ly fastidious in his tastes to be a competent 
witness on the points involyed:—* In reply 
to a query which we recently put to Col. Burr, 
as to Mr. Paine’s alleged vulgarity, intemper- 
ance, and want of cleanliness, as disseminated 
by those who wished it true, he remarked 
with dignity, “Sir, he dined at my table? 


Then am I to understand he was a gentleman ? 
‘Certainly, sir, replied Col. Burr, ‘I always 
considered Mr. Paine a gentleman, a pleasant 
companion, and a good-natured and intelli- 
gent man, decidedly temperate, with a proper 
regard to his personal appearance, wheneyer 
I saw him.’ ” 

Judge Cooper wrote :—“I have dined with 
Mr. Paine in literary society, at Mr. Tiffins’, a 
merchant in London, at least a dozen times, 
when his dress, manners and conversation 
were such as became the character of a gen- 
tleman, accustomed to good society..... 
Paine’s opinions underwent no change before 
his death.” 

Rey. M. D. Conway said in 1860, in Cincin- 
nati:—“So disinterested was he, that, when 
his works were printed by the ten thousand, 
and as fast as one edition was printed another 
was demanded, he, a poor and pinched author, 
who might very easily have grown rich, would 
not accept one cent for them, declared that he 
would not coin his principles, and made to 
the States a present of the copyrights. His 
brain was his fortune,—nay, his living; he 
gave it all to American Independence.” 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Irish patriot, 
wrote to his mother from Paris in 1792 :—“I 
lodge with my friend Paine; we breakfast, 
dine and sup together. The more I see of his 
interior, the more I like and respect him. I 
cannot express how kind he has been to me; 
there is a simplicity of manner, a goodness of 
heart, and a strength of mind in him, that I 
never knew a man before to possess.” 

Joel Barlow wrote :—“ He was always char- 
itable to the poor beyond his means, a sure 
protector and a friend to all Americans in dis- 
tress that he found in foreign countries; and 
he had frequent occasion to exert his influence 
in protecting them during the Revolution in 
France.” 

Samuel Adams wrote to Paine :—“I have 
frequently, with pleasure, reflected on your 
services to my native and your adopted coun- 
try. Your Common Sense and your Crisis un- 
questionably awakened the public mind, and 
led the people loudly to call for a Declaration 
of our National Independence.” 

William Howitt wrote of Paine:—This 
pamphlet [Common Sense] was the spark 
which was all that was needed to fire the train 
of Independence. It at once seized on the 
imagination of the public; cast all other wri- 
ters into the shade, and flew in thousands and 
tens of thousands all over the colonies...... 
During the winter and spring, this lucid and 
admirably reasoned pamphlet was read and 
discussed everywhere, and by all classes, bring- 
ing the conviction that immediate independ- 
ence was necessary. The common fire blazed 
up in Congress, and the thing was done.” 


The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. IV. p. 16, says: 
“ His [ Paine’s] career was wonderful, even for 
the age of miraculous events he lived in. In 
America he was a revolutionary hero of the 
first mark, who carried letters in his pocket 
from George Washington thanking him for 
his services ; and he managed besides to write 
his name in large letters in the history of 
England and France.” 

These extracts, selected from Joseph N. 
Moreau’s “Testimonials to the Merits of 
Thomas Paine,” are but a small part of the 
testimony which has been given by irreproach- 
able witnesses to Paine’s high character, great 
ability, and invaluable services to America 
and to man. May the world grow ashamed 
of the bigoted and cruel prejudice with which 
it has rewarded one ofits best and greatest 
benefactors ! 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1870. 
Francis E. ABpor: 


Dear Str,— Allow a stranger to thank you from the 
bottom of his heart for Tue InpEx. I find in your 
lectures the expression of the crude thoughts I have 
had for a long time, but which I have never been able 
to express to my own satisfaction. And from con- 
sultation with my friends I find that they, too, have 
had a like experience. And I think there are a few 
minds in every village and town throughout our 
broad country who are hungering and thirsting for 
this experience of free religion, to be emphasized as 
you suggest upon the last syllable. 

If this be so, then Tur InpEx will live. It has no 
competitor. No other religious paper is wholly un- 
sectarian; no one has ever before, to my knowledge, 
taken astand “outside” of all religious sects and par- 
ties, and planted itself squarely upcn the platform of 
the absolute religion. If all who are.in sympathy 
with the movement of the free religionists will assist 
you in your noble endeayor to present their ideas to 
the world, THe INDEX will be sure of a long and 
progressive life, and before the end of the present 
year you will be obliged to enlarge the sheet. All 
that is necessary is that every lover of religious tree- 
dom should see his friend who symy athizes with him 
in his views, and urge upon him the importance of 
giving Tum INDEX his support. You cannot expect 
much encouragement from the political or sec- 
tarian press. ‘There may be a few like the great 
INDEPENDENT, which has an editor whose heart is 
much larger than even his large sheet, that will give 
it an hohorable mention; but the majority of them 
will, like the Lzberal (?) Christian, merely prophesy 
its death, in a manner that betrays the fact that “ the 
wish is father of the thought” But let Tar InpEx 
go forth without “thought of the morrow,” relying 
wholly for support upon those who shall aid it for 
truth’s sake ; and whether it shall die or live, it will 
have done something to establish the true kingdom 
of heaven upon earth, which shall be broad enough to 
admit all the true and beautiful souls that Ged has 
made, whether from Christian or pagan lands. Let 
its motto ever be,— 


‘* Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee.— 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me! 

Nearer, my God, to thee |"” 


H. L. Green, 


> = Gp 
LETTER FROM “C. J.” 


My Dear AspoT:—With your recent letters be- 
fore me, and the first and second issues of your jour- 
nal in my hands, I get a full view of your plans, and 
am very glad that it has come to this. It seems to 
me just right that these earnest and generous Toledo 
folk should give you this capital chance to use pulpit 
and press equally in proclaiming your religious con- 
victions. I honor them greatly for their part, and I 
rejoice that this special providence is securing you a 
hearing such as no one of the regular pastors of Uni- 
tarianism obtains. You need not be told that hearty 
personal regard, and great faith in your providential. 
vocation, mingle in the sympathy with which I bid 
you God-speed. 

I have been for twenty years a very close observer 
of the religious worla, heatben as well as Christian, 
and a constant student of the religious history of the 
race, and nowhere have I seen, or heard of, a more 
absurd spectacle than that now presented in the little 
corner of Christian Ecclesiasticism which the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists divide between them. The 
handful of sectarists who preach universal redemp- 
tion much as dirty and snarling Diogenes in his tub 
preached philosophy, are controlled by bigots as in- 
tolerable as any that either Catholic or Calvinist cir- 
cles have known. But they have the ample excuse~ 
of exceeding ignorance. Undoubtedly Caiaphas and 
Pilate were not more unconscious of crime, when 
they suppressed Jesus, than Rey. Dr. Miner and his 
co-workers are of outrage in delivering a brother of 
rationalistic leanings to the damnation of a Univer- 
sal Redemption Conyention. 

But the narrowness of Unitarian ecclesiasticism is 
voluntary and shameless. The disaster to religion: 
which Unitarianism has inflicted since its National 
Conterence lied to the Holy Ghost, did not fall in the 
dark. Dr. Bellows yielded his acknowledged pre- 
ference ot liberty, and put his best inspirations to an 
open shame, when the ‘crucify, crucify’ of arrogant 
priests and rich Pharisees induced him with his own 
hands to deliver Freedom to death. 


Your journal makes its appearance at a moment 
when the disgraceful hesitation and infidelity of your 
former communion seem to have reached a climax. 
The decease of the Christian Huvaminer, the summary 
snufling out of Mr. W. T. Clarke’s trembling light in 
the Liberal Christian, and the starting of Old and New, 
which evidently means new wine in old bottles, mark 
a curious moment in Unitarian history. Undoubted- 
ly Hale is a fine fellow in his way, and there is a lit- 
tle prospect that he may have something of a maga- 
zine success; but what a tailing off for Liberal 
Christianity! Fred. Ingham’s “Ten Times One ¢s 
(sic) Ten” the last word of inspiration! A popular 
magazine the end of the intellectual moyement repre- 
sented by Channing and Parker! Verily, the bottles 
will be safe, for sll the stir likely to come from Capt. 
Ingham’s sweetened water. 

The InpDex, as a journal continuing the work of 
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applying free thought to religion, which Unitarian- 
ism now lays down, has the whole ground. The 
field of grave study and able discussion is as clear 
before you as a school-room when masters and pu- 
pils have proclaimed a day of grand sport. Capt. 
Ingham, cap in air, rushes all the old Dominies out 
for the ‘good time boys’ of Old and New, and the great 
opportunity belongs to whoever shall claim it. The 
masters’ seats of free thought and learning are vacant. 
Even the Monthly Journal, which barely had a name 
to live, has slept its last sleep. in pew corners and 
waste baskets. The men who had the most distinct 
call to bear witness to the truth are silent. The great 
passion of thought is extinguished in them. They 
have made themselves eunuchs for the sake of eccle- 
siastical quiet. I do not speak of such as or 
, nor of the mass of clerical respectability 
which has given the communion a tone of good man- 
ners and feebleness usually found in female boarding 
schools, but. of the large and noble minds, like Dr. 
Hedge and Robert Collyer, whose natures fitted them 
to be apostles of uncompromising truth. The York- 
shire blacksmith tends a woman’s garden of flowers, 
makes bouquets of sentiment, anecdote, and quaint 
wit, and escapes the toil of honest thinking, with its 
erown of thorns. Dr. Hedge, who, by most remark- 
able gifts and great attainments, seemed likely to be 
the most robust thinker and finest scholar of New 
England, retires timorously within the cover of his 
privacy, and only comes out to adorn a spectacle or 
to assist in an ecclesiastical play. The one great 
man, who fills the measure of his vocation, whom no 
difficulties deter and no modesty embarrasses, is Hep- 
worth. Hepworth bloweth where he listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, and canst tell exactly 
whence he cometh and whither be goeth. Singular 
eompend of all the winds of heaven, simulating 
through a brass horn the voice of the Holy Ghost ! 
His word is in the popular ear, and where some 
thousands are~fathered together, there is he in the 
midst of them. But at least he dares something. 
Have we not seen “ Hepworth’s Divinity School,” 
and are we not about to see Hepworth’s “Creed of 
Unitarianism?” This is the one man remaining to 
Unitarianism. 

But really, my dear Abbot, while I thus congratu- 
late you with all my heart upon your undertaking, I 
must say frankly that I consider the peculiarity of 
your position, your flat rejection of the Christian con- 
nection and name, without warrant in religion, phil- 
osophy, or common sense. As Theist, thinker, and 
man, according to Human Nature all its rights, giy- 
ing to Reason sole and absolute authority, and direct- 
ing devotion to the only God and Father, I hold you 
bound to claim and to maintain; by confession, argu- 
ment, and life, that Christianity is fulfilled in Free 
Religion. If I write for the Iyprx, I must make a 
special study of this very matter, and lay before your- 
self, and your readers, the method and grounds of my 
interpretation of the Christian Gospel], and my reasons 
for stoutly believing and strenuously insisting that 
the great Free Thinkers, of whom this generation is 
not worthy, are in the direct line of apostles and pro-' 
phets, and more than any others entitled to the 
Christian name. Shall I do this? [By all means. 
—Ep.] Eyer most truly yours, C. J. 

a a 
WORLDLINESS AND UNWORLDLINESS, 


BY MARIE A. BROWN. 


Worldliness. Unworldliness. What is the one? 
What is the other? We know that one is corrupt and 
debasing, and that the other is pure and holy; that 
one is the reverse of the other as surely as night is 
the reverse of day, yet how determine the one—how 
pronounce upon the other? Christianity, in theory, 
defines very distinctly these opposite states,—em- 
phasizing its ideal in an immortal example, from all 
of which, in practice, its followers deyiate persistent- 
ly. Occasionally there is an imitator. He is styled 
a fanatic. These are devotees ;—monks, nuns, celi- 
bates, and sisters of charity interpret to the letter the 
law of righteousness, accepting meekly the self- 
imposed penance. 
are commiserated, their course is avoided. 


Unworldliness, in the Scriptural, in the Christian 
sense, signifies withdrawal, abnegation, forfeiture. 
Withdrawal from what? From the world. God 
made the world, and it contains somewhat of good. 
Abnegation of what? Of the things of the world. 
These things are our inheritance to be preserved. 
Forfeiture of what? Of all possible good of which 
the perishable is the medium and channel. The ob- 
jection to this system is, that it cannot be perfectly 
carried out save in suicide; it is subject to inconsis- 
tencies, and forced to the necessity of compromise. 
The senses will not forego their delights,—breathing, 
smelling, touching, tasting, must still go on, conse- 
quently the senses have a little margin Jeft them in 
which to work mischief; evil requires small terri- 
tory. The body must be clothed, fed, sheltered ; 
hence, possession which may become selfish, desire 
which may become greed, or gratification which may 
become sensual: enter all the lusts of the flesh. It is 
like driving out the flies in summer time; back they 
come in swarms and settle themselves more obstin- 
ately than ever. The only suppression of the senses 
is in death, the only complete renunciation is in dis- 
solution. In life, the conditions of life must be res- 
pected ; if these conditions are impure, there is but 
one resource—annihilation. Which is better,—to 
fight with nature and endeavor to stifle her instincts, 
or to work with her for Divine results? Which is 
wiser,—to repress, or to chasten? How cowardly to 
retain a fragment of attenuated existence, and, while 
casting greedy eyes upon the plenitude that we affect 


They are called unnatural, they” 


to despise, reproach the Creator for his bounty, and 
rebuke Him for placing temptation within reach: 
refuse munificence and growl at God for not making 
the earth a desert. There is a man living in America, 
though not a native, who aspires to be a follower of 
Jesus, and a servant of the Lord. He accepts the 
“word” literally, and obeys with the few unavoid- 
able exceptions that I have noticed. He defies the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. He lives the spiritual 
life after his own interpretation in this wise. In the 
first place he is a vagrant, haying neither habitation 
nor home of his own; (he is doubtless obliged to 
sleep in a house, for the habits of civilization have so 
far modified the ideal simplicity that nocturnal rest 
out of doors is out of the question,) he covers him- 
self in beggarly garb, and wears his hat upon all oc- 
casions, lest he should show deference to men; he is 
unwashed, unshayen, unkempt; he probably munches 
his food in secret after breaking his frequent fasts 
which are indulged in as often as nature will permit ; 
his manners are unyitiated by any attempt at civility, 
grace, or decorum; he is uncouth as a bear, ill- 
favored as a houseless dog, and altogether intolerable 
in his declension from human to bestial,—and withal, 
arrogant, conceited, fairly sickening in his pious 
egotism and inflation. He receives messages from 
the Lord, hears his voice, and receives his command- 
ments. He goes about preaching the gospel, and de- 
sires above all things to take forcible possession of 
the pulpit and denounce the present occupants: bis 
mission is “ to form and establish the true, holy, and 
everlasting Christian Church,—the Millennial Church, 
—and to prepare the way of Jesus Christ for His 
second advent,”—in short to expel the spirit of world- 
liness and to reinstate righteousness upon the white 
throne. He has written a book, an autobiography, 
not yet published, from which a few extracts are in 
print. He felt himself commanded in this wise—to 
use his own words :—‘ Once the Lord said: ‘Salute 
no man by the way.’ Again, He commanded me to 
salute with the salutations of peace, as Jesus did and 
tiught: ‘Perce be to tuis house,’ ‘ Peace be with you.’ 
Again, He forbade me to use the razor, and also the 
comb, to trim, adorn, or embellish the body in any 
manner whatever; or to observe any of the fashions, 
customs, and manners of the world; to care for the 
body, or for food, or raiment; to carry money with 
me, to have any respect for persons, to give titles or 
to make compliments to any one; to jest, to talk 
ot worldly things, or to have the mind on worldly 
things. All these things the Lord has expressly for- 
bidden me the one after the other.” This man is an 
extreme example of a certain fanaticism,—the carry- 
ing out of oft-repeated injunctions to which all bend 
the eat, but few the inclination. Are the people per- 
verse? No,—the gospel is false. Are the people sold 
to worldliness? Not more than the creed is sold to 
folly. But in subscribing to a creed to which one 
cannot agreeably conform the life, there is a little 
sense of hypocrisy and a savor of wickedness which 
adds zest to indulgence and a sting to contrition. 


One enjoys under protest, and then worships Jesus 
for atonement, renunciation by proxy. One keeps 
possession because he will have it, and then falters 
“ Have mercy upon me, miserable sinner.” What 
do we find in this man of whom I have been speak- 
ing—a man spiritualized, or a man bestialized? Are 
the lusts of the flesh subdued, or are they brutalized 
to mere animal instincts? Is coyetousness repressed, 
or does it transfer its greedy clutch from tangible 
possessions.to visionary benefits that will transfigure 
the gross clown in his own sight? “To be the most 
useful man in the world, next to Jesus Christ,’—such 
is his modest prayer. Is not pride—pride? What 
matters it whether one be proud of his standing, or 
proud of his lowliness? Is not arrogance the same, 
whether it is the arrogance of wealth or the arrogance 
of a dirty poverty that shoves itself forward? Ah! one 
may be vain because he is brilliant, and another vain 
because he is meek,—but neither is the paragon. 


One may be vain of fine raiment or vain of rags,— 
wherein lies the choice? One may be obsequious be- 
fore men, or obsequious before an imaginary autho- 
rity,—but cringing is none the more noble. We haye 
among us certain utilitarians who aspire to simplify 
and purify existence ; all things not absolutely need- 
ful are superfluous and should be dispensed with. 
Their purification is mere crudity, their simplifica- 
tion a return to rough-primitive conditions. If their 
conclusions with regard to the absolutely needful are 
correct, then God is a great prodigal, wasteful in the 
extreme. These people do not utilize—they reject. 
To utilize means to use all things wisely, to be able 
to divine the use inherent, or to invent a use which 
the apparently useless may be made to serve. The 
true utility is not a lopping off, but an adding to. 
The true religion is not abnegation, but acceptance,— 
not a closing of the eyes to temporal benefits, but an 
opening of the arms to receive them, an opening of 
the heart to appropriate them, and an opening of the 
understanding to use them wisely and reverently. 
Worldliness is the prostitution of good things to base 
uses; unworldliness is the Divine intention made 
manifest. Neither exists in the things themselves. 
but both exist in the disposition we make of them. 
The hard fist may be as worldly as the fair, jewelled 
hand, calico as satin, china buttons as jewels, glass 
ag diamonds, sausages as confectionery, bare floors as 
tapistry, nothingness as profusion; if there is any 
preference it must justly be given to the finer, for the 
finer is the more ideal. The poor drudge in the kit- 
chen stewing over her pies contrasts her humble and 
frugal condition with that of some more luxurious 
neighbor, and deprecates the worldliness of the latter. 
The poorly dressed, the poorly housed, the moderate- 
ly circumstanced are ever denouncing the werldli- 
less of luxury and excess. Luxury the most exuber- 


ant has nothing to do with worldliness—any more 
than squalor and wretchedness has. As well de- 
nounce the full corn in the ear, or rebuke the bud 
bursting with fulness, or the fruit dripping with juice. 
Richness, fulness, luxuriance are just as pure, just as 
holy, just as good, as destitution possibly can be ;— 
the only question is—is the soul upright, or is the 
soul debased? If the soul is cumbent, it matters not 
whether the weight that oppresses be that of wealth, 
or that of want,—the soul roust never incline—it 
must bend all things to it. In proportion to its power 
it craves the amplitude of means,—in proportion to 
its richness it abhors scantiness and poverty. Rueful 
the condition of the soul that prefers poyerty—prefers 
the doing without—is partial to barrenness. Yet 
there is a patience—nay, a heroism under adversity 
that is grand; an acceptance not of meagre condi- 
tions, but of a deep cause which renders this appear- 
ance necessary for a time, and during which season 
the real wealth of nature hoards itself in a superb in- 
dependence of accessories. The Winter can afford 
to bury foliage, fruittulness, profusion, warmth, but 
does not burial predict resurrection, and is not the 
Spring eager to unlock the treasure and deck the 
willing earth with beauty? The soul asserts itself 
when stricken: ‘‘I am so great that I can do without 
toys and gew-gaws,—I haye nothing, but I contain 
all.” Then, when independence is at its meridian, 
is the spirit prepared to receive inheritance; then for 
the first time can it own the things of the earth be- 
cause it is no longer possessed by them. Because it 
is free, it can use all things for good. Because its own. 
value is ascertained, it may gauge with accuracy the 
work of things. Because the spiritual is reached, the 
temporal becomes fluid, and responds to the need for 
which each thing is designed. When the sou] is deli- 
vered, it has dominion over the earth ! 


THE BIBLE IN ScHOOLS QuESTION.—The opinion 
developed as regards the expediency of continuing the 
reading of the Scriptures in schools has an eccentric 
aspect when tested from theological standpoints. Be- 
sides the Independent and the Beechers, the Chicago 
Advance, a paper, it will be remembered, started at the 
West to counteract the heresies of the Independent, 
takes ground for the exclusion of the Scriptures. On 
the other hand, one of the chief champions of its con- 
tinuance is Rev. A.D. Mayo, the well-known Unitarian 
pastor of Cincinnati; the Liberal Christian allows one 
of its leading writers, Rev. A. P. Putnam, of Brooklyn, 
to commit it to the same side, and Rev. Mr. Hepworth 
takes like ground in arecent sermon. Beecher’s plat- 
form on this subject is thus indicated by himself :— 

“The Puritans took theirstand on religious tolera- 
tion; let them stick to their text, and never abandon 
the principle of perfectly free religious toleration, nor 
suffer others to impose a different principle upon them. 
“ What !” says the Catholic, “do you think it proper to 
encourage infidelity—to bring up children without re- 
ligious education?” Not at all. We do not teach 
husbandry in the common schools; but it does not, 
therefore, follow that we wish to make lazy children. 
Everything inits place. Let the church teach dogmas. 
Let the common school give intelligence. Let relig- 
ious instruction be taught in the household, inthe Sun- 
day-school, in the church,” —Soston Commonwealth. 

SSS 


HeroisM.—In France some years since a galley 
slave who had been condemned for life, managed to 
effect his escape and succeeded in baffling the officers 
who were searching for him. One day he came to a 
hut whose appearance indicated poverty within.— 
He entered it and found a poor family who seemed 
to be oppressed with some great grief. The father, 
mother and children were gathered together in a 
corner of the only room, and their lamentations 
moyed him to inquire the cause. The father informed 
him that they were behind in their rent, and that, if 
it were not paid within a given time, they would be 
turned out of the only shelter they had in the world 
“How much will it require to pay your rent?” asked 
the escaped slave. “Fifty francs,’ was replied. For 
a moment the felon reflected, and then, turning to 
the father, told him that there was a standing reward 
of fifty francs to whoeyer apprehended a galley 
slave. ‘Place a rope around my body, lead me to 
the magistrate and claim the reward,” he said. It 
required much urging to induce the man to consent 
to this, but when he was told that, if he did not take 
the rope and lead the felon as directed, the latter 
would surrender himself, and that, if he did not do 
so, his family would soon have no home, he took the 
galley slave to a magistrate, received his money and 
saved a shelter for his wife and children.—Rev, Mr. 
Mundy, in “Troy Daily Times.” 


ep ten 

To“ H. W.”—The religious paper which you 
mention, and request us to notice a certain article of, 
we do not exchange with, and therefore you will 
haye to send us a copy. There are but few papers 
of any kind that will exchange with the INvEsTIGA- 
TOR—it is so wicked! and the religious press, with 
scarcely an exception, give it the go-by. Not an 
Orthodox, a Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, Unita- 
rian, Swedenborgian, Mormon, Quaker, nor Catholic 
paper comes to this offlce....... The only religious 
papers which extend to us the usual courtesies of the 
press, are—the Free Religionist Radical and Index ; 
The Universalist, the World's Crisis, the Sabbath Re- 
corder, the Banner of Light, and other Spiritual pub- 
lications, and the Herald of Truth, a little pious sheet 
published at Woburn, Ms., by Elder Allen. This 
comprises about all the religious reading that we ob- 
tain from newspapers, though we have repeatedly 
tried to enlarge the list of these exchanges, but with- 
out suecess. However, we can do without them, and 
are no doubt saved by their absence from many a te- 
dious infliction —Boston Investigator. 
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Rey. James Freeman Clarke has recently 
preached in his church in Boston a discourse 
on Christianity and Free Religion. We can 
only judge of the discourse from a report of 
it in the Boston Journal reproduced in the 
Christian Register. Our first feeling on read- 
ing it was one of surprise and disappointment 
that a man of such liberal sympathies as Mr. 
Clarke, should so utterly fail to understand 
the nature and scope of the Free Religious 
Association, as he seems to do. We are sure 
it must be a failure of understanding, for he 
would not intentionally giye, as his report 
represents him to do, a caricature of the Asso- 
ciation instead of a characterization. Per- 
haps, however, the report does not do full jus- 
tice to Mr. Clarke’s position, though in its 
main points it substantially agrees with re- 
cent utterances of his in other places. Butit 
will be safe to make allowance for modifying 
words and sentences not found in the report. 
Yet, since these views of the Association go 
out in Mr. Clarke’s name, and since they are 
evidently to some extent views that are act- 
ually held by other people, it seems worth 
while to offer some correction. We shall 
speak of them not as Mr. Clarke’s views, but 
as the reporter’s understanding of his views. 

First, in order to meet the argument of 
those who maintain that Christianity asa 
specific religious system has limitations, which 
free religion passes over and seeks to remove, 
the reporter represents Mr. Clarke as reason- 
ing thus :— 

“Free religion was not larger [than Christianity] 
either as a fact or power. Not asa fact, for free reli- 
gion as a fact included only a few highly cultivated 
gentlemen and ladies in Boston and elsewhere, while 
Christianity included a fifth part of the population of 
the globe, including men and women of all races, 
all languages, all culture, rich and poor, wise and 
ignorant, civilized and barbarous. Nor was free reli- 
gion broader as a power than Christianity, for free 
religion was as yet certainly but a speculation, and 
nota power. As yet it merely entertains those who 
’ have leisure and literary tastes and are fond of some- 
thing new. When he saw it going among the poor, 
the abandoned classes, visiting the prisons, kneeling 
by the sick bed, lifting the poor out of the mire, help- 
ing the atheist to trust in God, he for one would glad- 
ly follow in its footsteps.” 

Of course Mr. Clarke could not mean to 
use the “argument of numbers” to prove 
the error of the principles of free religion ; 
for he has shown up the weakness of that old 
argument too many times in his defense of 
Unitarianism, which numbers a very small 
part of Christendom, against the claims of 
Orthodoxy with its numerous adherents; and 
he knows that there was a time when Chris- 
tianity, though it may now include a fifth 
part of the population of the globe (count- 
ing its “barbarous ” as well as its “civilized ” 
adherents), only required a single upper cham- 
ber for the gathering of all its open believers. 
Mr. Clarke must simply have meant to state 
the truism, for what purpose the report does 
not make quite clear, that at present there 
are not so many believers in free religion as 
in Christianity. He could hardly have meant 
to infer from this fact even the superior large- 
ness and breadth of the one to the other as 
a religious movement, though this is what the 
reporter seems to infer from his statement ; 
for Mr. Clarke has been in the minority too 
often to suppose that even the “largeness ” of 


moral and religious movements can be meas- | ceived the same acknowledgement. 


ured in that way. But assuming, as we do, 
that he merely intended to make a compari- 
son of numbers, he falls into an error which 
it is important to correct. He seems to think 
that free religion is confined to the known or 
active membership of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation,—to that and to the attendants, or a 
portion of the attendants, of the Radical Club 
m Boston. Asif the organization of either 
ot these bodies was the beginning of the free 
re'igious movement, or included it all! The 
Free Religious Association (for with that we 
are here chiefly concerned) only came into 
existence to represent a religious moyement 
already devyeloped,—a movement wide-spread 
in extent, and yarious in form. It is the ul- 
timatum of the Protestant principle of free 
inquiry and private judgment in religious 
matters. The free religious movement is 
going on eyen among people who may never 
haye heard of the Free Religious Association. 
It appears not only in America, but in Eng- 
land, in Germany, in Switzerland, in Italy, in 
India; among Jews and Hindus as well as 
Christians. There are thousands of Germans, 
in this country and in their native land, 
who have congregations on the principles of 
free religion. Iree religion properly means 
emancipation from all external standards of 
religious authority, and the acceptance in 
their stead of the inner voice of reason, con- 
scicnce, and spiritual intuition. And wherever 
and however this process of emancipation is 
going on, there is a vital part of the free re- 
hgious movement. The Free Religious As- 
sociation tims in some way to represent and 
give voice to the movement in its various 
phases, without, however, expecting to con- 
centrate all its varied energies in its own or 
any single organization. Mr. Clarke himself 
is one of the workers for free religion. In his 
late learned articles in the Atlantic Monthly 
on Comparative Theology, or the Ethnic Re- 
ligions, he has shown very clearly the natural 
resemblances and relationship between Chris- 
tianity and other religions. He maintains 
that there is divine inspiration and divine 
truth in all the great religions, and that 
Christianity only differs from the others in 
the degree of truth and inspiration it mani- 
fests. He tries, indeed, at the end of each of 
these papers, to “put down the brakes” and 
stop the tr: in of his logic, with the dogmatic 
assertion that Christianity contains the whole 
of spiritual truth, is universal, absolute, final ; 
but his fellow-travellers who take this road of 
the natural relationship and development of 
religious systems, will not generally be likely 
to switch off on any side track, but will go 
through to the end—free religion. For they 
will naturally inquire, how does any finite in- 
tellect have the power to assert of any relig- 
ious system, though it may ccntain all the 
truths of previous systems and something 
more, that it is full-sided and contains all 
spiritual truth without limitation ? 

As to the other criticism in the foregoing 
extract,—that free religion as yet is only a 
speculation and not practical, not philanthrop- 
ic,—the members of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation will certainly not object that their re- 
ligious faith shall be put to the test here im- 
pled. What fructs does it bear? Many of 
the supporters of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion hardly believe in any other sort of relig- 
ion than just that practical kind described in 
this paragraph. Its members generally will 
accept this test, whether they are able to meet 
it or not; and Mr. Clarke has worked hand 
in hand with too many of them in yarious 
philanthropies and reforms to be capable of 
intimating that, as individuals, they are be- 
hind other people in practical religion. It 
can even be claimed that free religion has 
“helped the atheist to trust in God.” Many 
a man who had been regarded, and who had 
regarded himself, as an atheist, acknowledged 
to Theodore Parker that he had been helped 
to believe in God, through his discourses. 
And Theodore Parker did not base his relig- 
ious views on the authority of Christianity. 
He preached the principles of free religion, 
though under the different name, Absolute 
Religion. »-Others, among the younger and 
still living ministers of free religion, have re- 
And be- 


lievers in free religion hold that the main 
hope of the world against the spread of athe- 
istic and materialistic views, lies in absolutely 
freeing religion from all systems of authority, 
which attempt to entail the creeds of one 
generation upon succeeding generations, and 
in remanding faith back to the natural pri- 
mary intuition of the human soul. 

Again, to meet the objection which believers 
in free religion have to calling Jesus * Master” 
and “Lord” the reporter represents Mr. 
Clarke as saying :— 

“All depended on what we meant by masters. 
There are two kinds of masters—the one kind en- 
slaves us, the other sets us free. * * * * The good 
master inspires us—the bad master merely orders us. 
Every earnest youth seeks and finds some master, 
some one who feeds his soul, inspires his mind, ani- 
mates his life. The very persons who object to tak- 
ing Jesus as their master, often accept Goethe, Car- 
lyle, Emerson, or Theodore Parker, or perhaps Her- 
bert Spencer, Darwin, or Tyndal. Every word these 
writers say seems to them plenarily inspired.” 

We never hapven to haye met any of these 
persons who believe in the plenary inspiration 
of Goethe, Emerson, Herbert Spencer, etc., 
or even anybody who would accept as true 
what either of these writers may have said 
simply because he said it. When Mr. Clarke 
meets any such persons, will he not tell them 
—he may even do it in behalf of the Free Re- 
ligious Association—that they certainly fall 
under the same condemnation, both from free 
religion and free thought, which would come 
upon them for calling Jesus “ Master?” But 
if Mr. Clarke calls Jesus “ Master” in the 
same sense in which he and other literary and 
thinking persons call Goethe and Milton and 
Raphael and Shakespeare and Emerson “ mas- 
ters,’—that is, as aids, helpers, inspirers, nour- 
ishers, to true thought and feeling and living, 
—then we apprehend there is no difference 
between him and believers in free religion, on 
this point. 

Another of Mr. Clarke’s criticisms of free 
religion in this sermon is so strange that we 
must think that here at least the reporter 
misconceives his meaning. ‘The report runs 
thus. The believers in free religion 

—“ treat religion asif it were aspeculation set afloat 
by some human brain, and which could be planted 
here and there by the will of man, and not as a grand 
providential movement, step by step, of the human 
race.” * * * “These criticisms of Christianity arise 
from an ignorance of the natnre of Christianity, the 
nature of man, and the laws of historic progress.” 

Now if the believers in free religion insist 
upon one thing more than another, it is that 
religious progress always follows natural laws 

of historical development,—that no religion, 
not even Christianity itself, is planted out- 
right by the will of man, nor by any instan- 
taneous action of the will of God, but that 
every religion, including Christianity, has 
natural relations to the antecedent conditions 
of humanity, where it has appeared, and is 
the natural resultant of the same kind of 
causes that are always at work in human his- 
tory. The believers in free religion believe so 
thoroughly in the capacity and dignity of hu- 
man nature, that they have no difficulty in 
thinking it capable, in the natural order of de- 
velopment, without any miraculous aid, of 
producing Christianity with all its truths and 
excellencies, and the character of Jesus with 
all its moral symmetry and beauty, and what- 
ever spiritual perfection may be claimed for 
him. And so fundamental and prominent is 
this principle in all their discussions, as mark- 
ing the difference between their views of Chris- 
tianity and the popularly received view, that 
it seems impossible that Mr. Clarke should 
imagine them to hold the opposite opinions 
Believers in free religion are, indeed, as Mr. 
Clarks says, “endless seekers”; they never 
expect to find an end to that which is infinite 
—never expect to see the day when ail truth 
will be known. Neither does Mr. Clarke. 
But this is not to say that points and princi- 
ples of truth have not been discovered that 
are absolute and .irrefragable. ‘I'he believers 
in free religion have as much past behind 
them as Christianity; for they have Chris- 
tianity itself, and all that that rests upon back 
to the first day of creation. 


Noricu.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
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for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SamMvuEt Jounson’s Essay on “ Tue WorsHIP 
oF Jesus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer, (10 cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 


The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLiYER, CuARLES H. Maco, Joun P. Hupparp, 
OtyMPIA Brown, Joun Weiss, T. W. Hicarnson, 
F. E. Assor, A. B. Aucorr, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
PuHIL.ies, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. SANBorN, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
SocIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND Worsuip ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and Krspus CHUNDER 
SEN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by Frotu- 
INGHAM, WEIss, ABBoT, Hiagernson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, RALPH Watpo Emerson, C. A. BARTOL, 
Lucy Stone, Horace SEAVER, RowLAND Connor, 
and others; Essays by JuLia Warp Hown, Davip 
A. Wasson, and Rassr Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association haying offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


publish a periodical which contains the following par- 
ody on “examination papers” :— 

“Supposing the river Ganges to be three cubits in 
breadth (which it isn’t,) what is the average height of 
the Alps, stocks being at 914?” 

“Tf, in autumn, apples cost 4d. per pound in London, 
and potatoes a shilling ascore in Spring, when will 
greengages be sold in Paris at1 1 2d. each, Spanish 
oranges being ata discount of five per cent. ?” 

“Tf two men can kill two brace of partridges in going 
up the right side ofa rectangular turnip-field|how many 
would be killed by five men and a terrier pup in going 
down the other side ?” 

“Tfa milkmaid, 4 feet 20 inches in height, while sit- 
ting on a three-legged stool, took four pints of milk out 
of every fifteen cows, what was the size of the field in 
which the animals grazed, and what was the girl’s 
name and age ?” : 

“ Tf30,009,000,000 of human beings have lived since 
the beginning of the world, how many may we safely 
say will die before the end of it? N.B—This example 
to be worked out by simple subtraction, algebra, and 
the rule of three. Compare results.” 

= IEP ——--— 
™ ANTEDILUVIAN.—A certain minister at Newport, R. 
I, on Sunday evening last, said that Abraham Lincoln 
met his violent death as a punishment for stepping aside 
from his high calling to attend the theatre. And this 
in December, 1869 !— American Spiritualist. 

<p a 

" PRoTustTANT ExcLUSIVENESS —The houses of wor- 
«ship are free all over the v orld, among all religions 
except Christianity; and of th: three great divisions 
of Christendom—Romanist, Greek, and Protestant— 
the last one alone adopts the exclusive system ; a sys- 
tem whose practical working, in our large Cities, is 
to shut out from the churches a large part of the 
poorer people.—-Sat. Fve’'g. Post (P hil.) 

———_—_—_—__——_o—= > a 
4%” Gmntus.—It is no man’s business whether he has 
genius or not; work he must, whatever he is, but 
quietly and steadily; and the natural and unforced 
results of such work will be always the thing God 
meant him to do, and will be his best. No agonies 
nor heart-rendings will enable him to do any better. 
If he is a great man, they will be great things, but 
always, if thus peacefully done, good and right; al- 
ways, if restlessly and ambitiously done, false, hollow, 
and despicable -—Ruskin. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MORAL, INTELLECTUAL AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, or the Philosophy of True Liv- 
ing, by Prof. F. G. WELCH, Instructor in 
Wale College. New Work: Wood & HMol- 
brook. 


In these days of so much trashy literature, it is refreshing 
to seea book that teaches something of practical importance. 
The one before us promises to be of much usefulness, as it 
abounds in matter that will put the reader to thinking con- 

“cerning those things which are of the utmost importance to all. 
It ireats—first: Of all that pertains to the subject of Physical 
Culture. Secondly: All that it is necessary to know concern- 
ing the House WE Live IN. Thirdly: The Culture of the 
Mental and Moral. It contains beside, the complete Dio Lewis 
System of Musical or Parlor Gymnastics, with many sugges- 
tions, additions and Pal ee Here are four volumes in 
one. Its subjects, too little heeded, too long neglected, are of 
vital importance, and needful to all. It contains many valuable 
hints on health—the means of guarding against sickness, the 
proper articles of food,—all about our physical structure, and 
the care of the body—in a word—‘* True Living.” It is noble 
in its purpose and counsel. None can read it without becom- 
ing higher, nobler and better. It is therefore worthy a place 
in every family. It occupies a new field and will have an ex- 
tensive circulation. The College Courant gays of it ‘* There 
is sufficient useful and acceptable information in Parts 111 and 
ty to stock a new department, in any newspaper or magazine, 
for months.” # 

We haye here a handsomely bound, beautifully printed 12mo 
yolume, 444 pp. It will be sent by return post on receipt of 
price, $2.25. 

Address— F, G. WELCH, Yale College, 

6-1] New Haven, Conn, 
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EVERY SATURDAY 


AT THE 


BLADE PRINTING HOUSE, 


150 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 


T ER WLS:—Two Dollars per annum: single copies Five 
Cents, to be obtained at the Book store of HENry S. STEBBINS, 
115 Summit St., and at the Blank Book Manufactory of JuLrus 
T. Frey, 49 Summit St. Ten per cent. commission allowed 
to agents. Subscriptions to be sent to the Editor, Lock-box 
19, Toledo, Ohio. 


Lewis & Wuerwtan, 7 Granger Block, are sole Agents for 
THE INDEX in Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE INDEX and the RADICAL will be sent to one address 
for $5.00. 


THE RADICAL FOR JANUARY. 


1870. 


THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENES FOR JANUARY. 


The Confession. By D. A. Wasson. 

Law of Habit. By John Weiss. 

A Portrait of R. W. Emerson, by David Scott. 
Cheney. 

From Goethe’s ‘‘ Four Seasons.” By T. D. 

The Book of Daniel. By F. E. Abbot. 

Liberal Religion in Europe. By Samuel Longfellow. 

The Family at Entenbruch. From the German of Gustaye 


By Ednah D. 


Pfarrius. By C. C. Shackford, 
Patience. By A. E. 
Notes. 


Reviews and Notices, 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


A Weekly newspaper devoted to the interests of Woman, to 
her Iiducational, Industrial, Legal and Political equality, and 
especially to her right of Suffrage. 

Eprrors.—Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, 
Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and T, W. Higginson. 

Address, ‘‘ THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL,” No. 3 Tremont 
Place, Boston. 

Pric—e—$3.00 per Annum, payable in advance. 


Lucy 


{25" Please subscribe, and get us subscribers among your 
friends, and oblige 
4-] ‘ Tne Eprrors. 
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BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


The Oldest Reform Journal in the U.S., 


> Is PUBLISHED 


W EDN ES Daa 


AT 


BV EGER Y. 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


i Edited by 


By 
JOSIAH P, MENDUM. t 7 HORACE SEAVER. 


PRICE—$3.590-per Annum. Single Copies, Seven Cents. 
Specimen Copies sent, on receipt of a Two-Cent 
Stamp to pay postage. 


The ‘ INVESTIGATOR” is devoted to the Liberal cause in 
Religion ; or, in other words, to Universal Mental Liberty. 
Independent in all its discussions, discarding superstitious 
theories of what never can be known. it devotes its columns to 
things of this world alone, and leaves the next, if there be one, 
to those who have entered its unknown shores. Believing that 
it is the duty of mortals to work for the interests of this world 
it confines itself to things of this life entirely. It has arrived 
at the age of thirty-eight years, and asks for a support from 
those who are fond of sound reasoning, good reading, reliable 
news, anecdotes, science, art, and a useful Family Journal. 
Reader! please send your subscription for six months or one 

ear; and if you are not satisfied with the way the ‘‘ INVES- 
TIGATOR” “is conducted, we won't ask you to continue with 
us any longer. [4- 


1B OLE HE. hort Toledo. 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


The Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401, 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
miles of canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction ; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 

In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 115,000,000 feet ot 
Pine Lumber, 80,000,000 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped from Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only to Chicago. 

The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to neirly $50,009,000. 

The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Sayings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City is largely engaged im the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in nnproving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 


THE TOLEDO 


SAVINGS |[NSTITUTION. 


No. 48 Summit Street 


CAPITAL, - - = - 1 $200;000: 
DIRECTORS. 
RICHARD MOTT, HORACE 8. WALBRIDGE, E. MALONE, 


JCSEPH K, SECOR, A. E. MACOMBER, 


JOHN F. WITKER, 


DAVID R. LOCKE, 


Deposits of Five Cents {o any Number of Dollars will be Received. 


On the first of January and July of each year, interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be allowed for Every Monta 
that the amount then on deposit has been with the Savings 
Institution, and if not withdrawn, the interest will be Com- 
pounded Semi-Annually. 

The business of this Institution is confined exclusively to 
the receipt and care of Savings Deposits. No Commercial or 
General Banking business is transacted. 

A certain proportion of the funds of this Institution are in- 
vested by loan upon Real Estate in the City of Toledo. In 
making such loans, preference is always given to applications 
from Depositors of small means who have accumulated sufii- 
cient funds to pay for a lot of ground, and desire to borrow 
something more to aid them in erecting buildings to be used 
as permanent Homes for themselves and families, 

nasmuch as the income of most industrious persons is ob- 
tained in monthly installments, a monthly repayable basis has 
been adopted for the repayment of Loans. 

Plans of Cheap Cottages may be seen at the office of the In- 


stitution, 
RICHARD MOTT, President, 
A. EF. Macompsr, Treasurer. {4 
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UNITARIANISM VERSUS FREEDOM, 


[Read to the (then) Unitarian Society of Toledo, Sunday morn- 
ing, Aug. 15, 1869.] 


“Here I atand. 
Amen.” 


I can do no otherwise. God help me! 


Martin Lurarr. 


At the conclusion:of last Sunday’s services, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were submitted to you for your ac- 
tion :— 

“ WHEREAS, The ‘ National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches,’ in the Preamble to 
its Constitution adopted at New York in 1865, pro- 
fessed its faith in Jesus of Nazareth as King, Lord, 
and Christ, thus making a virtual creed its bond of 
union; and voted down by a large majority the 
proposition made at’ Syracuse, in 1866, to abolish 
this creed and reform the Preamble ; and at last won 
the consent of the minority at New York, in 1868, 
to the retention of the Preamble as it stands, un- 
changed and unchangeable :— 


Resowed, That we regard this action as inconsistent 
with the great principle of spiritual freedom. 

Resolved, That we regard it as our duty to make 
earnest and emphatic protest againsta Il such ecclesias- 
tical encroachments upon the liberty of the individ- 
ual. 

Resolved, That our corporate name be henceforth 
changed from “ The Untiarian Society” to “ The First 
Independent Society.” 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association be requested to erase the name of 
this Society from the list of Unitarian churches in the 
denominational Year-Book. 


Resolved, That the Trustees of this. Society be au- 
thorized and requested to take all steps which may be 
necessary to carry these resolutions into effect.” 


Action upon these resolutions having been post- 
poned until next Sunday, it has been suggested to me, 
—and I cheerfully comply with the suggestion,—that 
I might profitably devote this morning to an explan- 
ation of the true intent of these resolutions, the rea- 
sons why I offer them at all, and especially the rea- 
sons why I offer them at this time. Ido this with 
great willingness, because I know that some miscon- 
ceptions have arisen-on these points ; and since I regard 
the adoption of resolutions like these as certain to fol- 
low a clear perception of the duty of the hour, I wish 
to stimulate thought and excite discussion concerning 
the action they contemplate. It is error, not truth, 
that shuns the light ; and it would be unworthy ofa, be- 
liever in Free Religion to seek to promote its interests 
except by the frankest and most fearless methods. If 
the important step I propose were not demanded by 
the principle of spiritual freedom,—if it were not ab- 
solutely essential to the moral integrity of my own 
position,—if it were not equally essential to the integ- 
rity of every Unitarian society that intelligently makes 
spiritual freedom its corner-stone,—then there would 
be no occasion to propose it at all. But such, in my 
opinion, is the case. The ideas I have advanced as 
my own faith, and the faith I serve, point directly to 
this step; and these ideas are the only compass by 
which I sail the sea of life. To throw them overboard 
for any reason would be to me shipwreck of character 
and self-respect. 

When Dr. Channing became the recognized spokes- 
man of the early Unitarian protest against New Ene- 
land Orthodoxy, he planted himself on a platform of 
four leading ideas :— 

1. The Unity of God, which involved denial of the 
ee and of the Deity of Jesus. 

2. The dignity of human nature. 

3. The sacred right of spiritual freedom. 

4. The Lordship and divine authority of Jesus 
Christ. 

The first of these, the Unity of God, gave rise to the 
word “ Unitarian,”—at first a nickname, afterwards a 
cherished denominational name. From the noun 
“Unity,” ¢. e. the Unity of God, was thus derived the 
noun and adjective“ Unitarian,” 7. ¢. one who believes 


in the Unity of God. Both “ Unity” of God and 
“ Unitarian”’ thus expressed the same doctrine or dog- 
ma of God’s oneness, as opposed to Trinity and Trin- 
itarian, which expressed his threeness. That these are 
simple facts, is shown by the following testimony 
of Prof. Norton :— 


“The common use of the words ‘ Unitarians’ and 
‘Unitarianism,’ to denote a sect and the opinions of 
that sect, was, I think, introduced among those who 
had before been called ‘liberal Christians’ by- Mr. 
Channing, through his Letter to Mr. Thacher, pub- 
lished in 1815. The Orthodox had endeavored to fix 
that name on liberal Christians invidiously, for the 
purpose of confounding them with the English Uni- 
tarians of that time, and of making them responsible 
for all the speculations of that body.. Mr. Channing, 
though recognizing it as an ambiguous term, and re- 
monstrating against the use made of it by the Ortho- 
dox, and carefully defining that by Unitarianism he 
meant only Anti-trinitarianism, yet adopted the ap- 
pellation as the distinctive name of those in whose 
defence he was writing........ The name ‘ Unitarian’ 
gradually became prevalent among us, and those by 
whom it was assumed combined into a sect...... t 
was explained as denoting merely a disbelief of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and as including all (that is, 
as was then meant, all Christians) who rejected that 
doctrine, whatever might be their differences of opin- 
ion respecting the language of Scripture which has 
been supposed to relate to it......... When a Unita- 
rian was first spoken of among us, a Unitarian Chris- 
tian, as I have said, was meant. But the adjunct 
‘Unitarian’ has succeeded, to a great extent, in dis- 
possessing the substantive ‘Christian’ of its power ; 
and the Christian Unitarians among us have in conse- 
quence found themselves brought into strange fellow- 
ship with unbelievers and pantheists.” (Prof. An- 
drews Norton, Tracts on Christianity, pp. 11—13.] 


Now, as time went on, two tendencies revealed 
themselves among the Unitarians, creating at last two 
parties, conservative and radical. The conservatives, 
as usual, adhered closely to the platform of their ac- 
knowledged leader, Dr. Channing ; the radicals began 
to suspect that this platform was self-contradictory, 
and endeavored to reform it by discarding the author- 
ity of Jesus. Theodore Parker was the chief, and al- 
most sole, exponent of this tendency for some time. 
He believed in the unity of God, in the dignity of 
human nature, in the right of spiritual freedom, as 
Channing did; but he began to protest against the au- 
thority of Jesus, as inconsistent with spiritual freedom. 
Thus began an internal conflict among the Unitari- 
ans which has gone on, increasing from year to year, 
until it is plain that lasting union is impossible on the 
platform of Dr. Channing. From the point of view 
which I hold, it appears evident that Dr. Channing 
took his stand on Christianity and Free Religion at 
the same time, not perceiving the incompatibility of 
the two. His assertion of the priceless worth of spir- 
itual freedom was due to his Free Religion; and his 
assertion of the Lordship of Jesus was due to his Chris- 
tianity. These two assertions are contradictory ; and 
the issue between conservatism .and radicalism in the 
Unitarian denomination thus dates from Dr. Chan- 
ning’s attempt to reconcile antagonistic principles. It 
is the “irrepressible conflict” over again ; and all en- 
deavors to compromise it have failed hitherto, as they 
will fail hereafter. The inherent weakness of all 
forms of Protestant Christianity is thus laid bare most 
conspicuously in the direct self-contradiction of the 
Unitarian platform; the idea of spiritual freedom is 
brought directly into conflict with the Christian Con- 
fession. Nothing can be more apparent, therefore, 
than that the decisive battle between Christianity and 
Free Religion is to be fought out in Unitarianism, the 
border-land between the two,—the Kentucky of Amer- 
ican Religion, everlastingly “halting between two 
opinions.” For this reason, the warfare of ideas now 
going on among Unitarians acquires an importance 
altogether disproportioned to the magnitude of the 
contending armies. It is the great warfare of the age 
between Slavery and Liberty, carried up to a higher 
plane, and waged about the position whose capture or 
successful defence must determine the future of man- 
kind. If Jesus is justly King, Lord, and Christ, then 
Monarchy ought to be universal, and Rome is right ; 
but if the human soul is justly its own King and Lord, 
then Democracy ought to be universal, and America 
is right. The conservative Unitarian, cleaving to the 
Christian Confession, ought logically to retreat to Ro- 
mish Christianity ; while the radical Unitarian, cleav- 
ing to the right of spiritual freedom, ought to advance 
to Free Religion. In Unitarianism, therefore, I see 
the last desperate struggle between slavery and free- 
dom, barbarism and civilization, ignorance and sci- 
ence, the dark ages and the nineteenth century. It 
turns on the truth or falsity of the Christian Confes- 
sion, that Jesus is rightful. King,-Lord, and Christ. No 


sensible man can regard this issue as involving mere 
theological subtilties; for, inasmuch as history is al- 
ways, in the long run, true to logic, the settlement of 
this issue involves the whole future welfare of the 
race. Whether the Church shall absorb the State, or 
the State shall absorb the Church, depends wholly on 
the answer time shall give to the great question now 
in debate in the Unitarian denomination. 


From the time of Channing until about three or four 
years ago the radical tendency among the Unitarians 
was slowly gaining ground,—since Parker’s time, quite 
rapidly. This gradual victory of radicalism alarmed the 
conservatives, and overcame their inherited dislike ofa 
sectarian policy and attitude. They desired to aban- 
don the system of complete congregational independ- 
ence hitherto jealously guarded by Unitarian churches 
everywhere, and planned to effect an ecclesiastical 
union, which, by its prestige and moral influence, 
should overawe and repress the radicalism of the ris- 
ing generation. The plan was formed and executed 
with great shrewdness. Proposing to “organize the 
Liberal Church of America,” and thus effectually dis- 
guising their sectarian and reactionary purpose, the 
‘leaders summoned a great convention to meet at New 
York in April, 1865,—not composed, as hitherto had 
been the custom in all Unitarian conventions, of all 
who might wish to come, but solely of delegates 
elected by the churches. The result of this change 
was to secure a thoroughly conservative body ; for, at 
the East, the persons of wealth and influence who 
would most naturally be elected, are, nine cases in ten, 
conservatives. It was thus practically a packed con- 
vention. A constitution was adopted, with a pream- 
ble into which the Christian Confession had been skil- 
fully woven, without, however, seeming to be what it 
has since turned out to be,—a creed. Even as it was, 
this creed did not escape challenge and opposition ; 
but, after a few words of protest by radicals, all debate 
was cut off by calling for the “ previous question” ; 
and thus the denomination were saddled with what 
Channing himself most earnestly opposed, a creed of 
human making. Its influence at once began to be 
felt. Young radicals began to be afraid to utter their 
thought as boldly as before ; for it was plain that who- 
ever wished to “ rise in his profession,” as the unwor- 
thy phrase is, must be careful not to oppose the will 
of the majority. Fear took the place of courage,— 
policy, of principle. At first, although I had voted 
against the preamble at New York, I was doubtful of 
its real intent; but the use immediately made of it by 
the conservative leaders revealed this unmistakably. 
At Syracuse, therefore, in October, 1866, I brought 
forward a substitute tor the Preamble, simply pledg- 
ing the Conference to spiritual freedom ; but after a 
long debate of several hours, it was voted down, two 
to one. I was taught a most useful lesson,—that no 
Christian sect, however fairly it may profess to cherish 
liberty, either can or will live up to its professions. i 
publicly withdrew from the Conference, and, after a 
while, from the denomination and from the Christian 
Church. Last autumn the third meeting of the Con- 
ference was held at New York once more; and the 
moral poison of the creed had so weakened the radi- 
cals, that, at a caucus of their own held before the 
Conference met, they agreed that they would not at- 
tack the Preamble, lest they should lose their ‘“ po- 
sitions.” They voted to content themselves with 
a new Article to the Constitution, which declares 
that the Constitution is binding only on a majority 
of those who meet to act under that very Constitu- 
tion, and which thus makes the Conference inexpres- 
sibly ridiculous in the eyes of all who know what 
organization means. At this Conference, both radicals 
and conservatives declared themselves to be Christians, 
and agreed to let the Preamble, with its Christian Con- 
fession, stand henceforth untouched. Thus con- 
servatives have won a complete victory by the cruci- 
fixion of spiritual freedom. They have succeeded 
in reversing the engines, and are hurrying the train 
backward as fast as it was previously moving forward. 
None but those who will call themselves Christians 
can belong to the Conference. The whole denomin- 
ation have acquiesced in the doings of the Confer- 
ence; individuals, here and there, have protested, 
but no society has done so within my knowledge. 
The whole denomination, therefore, stand committed 
by the action of their Conferences, and must remain 
so, until they choose either to reverse this action or 
to abolish the Conferences altogether. It is visionary 
to expect either of these things to happen. For over 
two years I hoped against hope, and saw the Unitar- 
ian. policy growing more and more sectarian every 
day. Now I am outside; and there is no bribe big 
enough to tempt me back into the abandoned jail. The 
Unitarian creed is henceforth the Christian Confession; 
and, were it not coupled with loud professions of 
fealty to freedom, it would be entitled to respect. It 
is the blowing hot and cold with one mouth that of- 
| fends the moral sense of every true liberal, who pre- 
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fers an open rebel to a border-state loyalist. An earn- 
est and thorough-going Christian, who believes in his 
creed, and considers a free thinker a traitor to the 
Christ, is worthy of sincere respect; but it is hard 
indeed to respect a trimmer. The Unitarian denom- 
ination, as a whole, is to-day trimming; and its poli- 
ey merits the rebuke of every man who has faith 
in principle. That is why I refuse, either directly or 
indirectly, to be compromised even by its name. I 
do not believe the Unitarian creed, and withhold 
my respect from the Unitarian policy of riding two 
horses at the same time. 


But it is often urged, “ Why can’t you act with the 
Conference, despite its creed, when the Conference 
distinctly states this creed to be that of the majority 
alone?” 

Because, if it professes to believe in freedom, it 
ought to recognize the equal rights of all its mem- 
bers; whereas it allows the conservative majority to 
assert their convictions collectively, and forbids the 
radical minority to do the same. The way to re- 
spect the freedom of all its members is to have no 
public creed, unless all agree in it. The consistent 
believers in creeds admit no dissenter’ into their fel- 
lowship ; the consistent believers in freedom forbear 
to have any creed to dissent from. Is it no offence 
against equal justice, when the Unitarian Conference 
throws the entire prestige of the denomination in 
favor of the majority’s creed, and practically throws 
the odium of heresy on the minority who cannot ac- 
cept it? The whole moral influence of the Unitar- 
ian denomination is directly against the ideas I be- 
lieve in; and, by consenting to belong to it, I must 
perforce to that extent work against my own ideas. 
Eyery creed makes a sect; and I reject creeds be- 
cause I believe in the brotherhood of man. Every 
creed makes spiritual slaves; and I reject creeds be- 
cause I believe in spiritual freedom. In short, I not 
only refuse to submit to a creed myself, but, for the 
very same reasons, must stand aloof from all associa- 
tions that submit to creeds. It is the creed-principle 
that I protest against, not merely the Unitarian 
creed in particular; and by acting with any creed- 
bound body, directly or indirectly, I myself sanction 
the creed-principle to that extent. The Unitarian 
denomination is simply a collection of individual so- 
cicties; its influence is simply the sum of the influ- 
ences of these societies. Whatever society, or what- 
ever individual, consents to be a part of the whole 
denomination, eyen to the extent of merely bearing 
its name without protest, so far helps to swell the 
influence of that denomination and name,—an influ- 
ence which is practically determined by the action of 
the majority. To be sure, the actual influence exert- 
ed by only one society or individual may be small; 
but it is the duty of each society and each individ- 
ual to throw that influence, small as it may be, on 
the right side. In an election, every vote counts; 
and it is the voter’s duty to vote right. Under reac- 
tionary leaders, the Unitarians have become a party 
working against spiritual freedom in the interest of the 
Christian Confession; and whoever believes in freedom 
more than in the Christian Confession, is obliged to 
stand aloof from this party. But the only way to do this 
thoroughly is to withdraw from the denomination 
and discard its name. Such action is a vote, cast on 
the right side. What good does it do for a man to 
talk Republican, if he votes Democratic? His deeds 
speak louder than his words; his vote drowns his 
talk. You and I may talk Free Religion as much as 
we please ; butif we still cleave to the Unitarian name 
and sect,we vote Christianity. Now you must decide for 
yourselves how you will vote; but, as for me, I mean 
to talk and yote in the same way. I mean to be con- 
sistent,—to stand utterly aloof from the Unitarian 
sect, and discard emphatically the Unitarian name. 
I mean, in other words to practise what I preach,— 
Free Religion, and not Christianity. That is why I 
regard it as essential to my char»cter and my self-re- 
spect to be resolute in not connecting myself, even in- 
directly, with Unitarianism. 

But to some of you who are not familiar with the 
history and spirit of the Unitarian movement, it seems 
trivial and oyer-scrupulous. to care about names. 
“What's ina name?” says Shakespeare. “A great 
deal,” says Common Sense. The name of an Associ- 
ation is the proclamation of its objects and principles: 
it condenses into a small space a whole speech ad- 
dressed to the world at large. Ifthe name is not an 
honest one, it tells a lie to the world. For instance, 
many and many a European has been induced to join 
the Demobese party, and then to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, simply because the name has deceived 
him; he has been simple enough to believe that, in 
American politics, Democratic means democratic. 


Those who believed in true democracy have been. 


obliged to drop the name, or else help the party that 
“takes its name in vain.” Itis just so with the name 
Unitarian. It once stood for spiritual freedom ; it now 
stands for spiritual bondage, and all who wear it now, 
so far help the party of spiritual bondage. This may 
seem a strong statement; let me illustrate it by a case 
in point. 

For nearly four years I was minister of a Uni- 
tarian Society in Dover, N. H., and was then 
obliged to resign through conservative opposition. 
This taught me a lesson, and opened my eyes. When 
I preached my farewell sermon, I repeated what I had 
said some weeks before, that henceforth I should stand 
outside of Unitarianism, and Christianity, too. 


A movement sprang up at the church door to keep 
me in Dover as a preacher on that basis. I consent- 
ed, provided the old Society should change its name, 
or else a new Independent Society should be formed. 
My friends, many of whom were outsiders, agreed to 
form a new Independent Society ; the radical majority 
of the Unitarian Society voted to give to the new Sc- 


ciety the use of the Unitarian church for half of the 
time, This exasperated the conservative Unitarians, 
who, being encouraged by their fellow-conservatives 
in Boston and elsewhere, went to law about it, apply- 
ing to the Supreme Court for an injunction against my 
preaching in that church. Now the articles of asso- 
ciation of the old Society were just as broad as yours; 
but its namé was the “ The First Unitarian Society of 
Christians in Dover.” After several months of delay, 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire issued the fol- 
lowing injunction :— 
STRAFFORD ss. SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT, ; 
December Law Term, 1868. 
Sam’l Hale e¢ als. vs. Charles E. Everett et als. 


Upon hearing the parties and their proofs, 

It is ordered — 

That the prayer of said Bill be granted, with costs taxed at 
one'‘hundred and fifty-three dollars and sixty-one cents: 

And that said Jasper H. York, George L. Folsom and Carl H. 
Horsch, wardens of said First Unitarian Society of Christians 
in Dover, and all other wardens and members of said Society, 
be jointly and severally strictly enjoined and forbidden to hire, 
employ, allow, suffer or permit, said Francis E. Abbot, or any 
other person, to preach and inculcate in the meeting-house of 
said Society, doctrines subversive of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity, as generally received and holden by the 
denomination of Christians known as Unitarians : 

Or toemploy, suffer or permit to preach in said meeting- 
house, any person who rejects Christianity altogether, or who 
teaches that, as a system of religion, Christianity is partly 
true and partly false : 

Or‘who preaches and inculcates a disbelief in the doctrine of 
the Lordship and Messiahship of Jesus Christ, as taught by 
him in the New Testament Scriptures: 

Or a disbeliet in Jesus Christ as the great Head of the 
Church, or of his Divine Mission and Authority as a religious 
teacher, as thus taught by him: 

Or who preaches and inculcates a denial of the doctrine that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament do contain a 
Divine Revelation, given by Inspiraiion of God, and contain- 
ing a sufficient ond perfect rule of faith and practice : 

And that said Francis E. Abbot, and all and every other per- 
gon or persons, be forever strictly enjoined and forbidden to 
occupy said meeting-house of said society, for the purpose of 
preaching and inculcating said disbeliefs, denials, and doc- 
trines, herein before specially prohibited to be taught therein, 
and every and all other doctrine or doctrines subversive of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, as generally received 
and holden by the denomination of Christians known as Uni- 
tarians., 

: IRA Pentey, Chief Justice. 
sa true copy of the original decree of Court on file in this 
office. 

Attest: Danren Haun, Clerk. 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has thus 
judicially imposed a very stringent creed on the Uni- 
tarian Society in Dover, on application of the Unita- 
rians themselves. It rests this decision avowedly and 
solely on the ground that the NAME “ Unitarian Chris- 
tian” means a whole list of old dogmas. So it is the 
name, and the name alone, that supports this legal 
outrage on the right of the majority of the Unitarian 
Society to manage the affairs of that Society. This 
decision was approved and endorsed by the Liberal 
Christian, and printed without a word of protest by 
the Christian Register; and these two papers represent 
the fair average sentiment of the Unitarian sect. 

I believe myself, therefore, to have thus abundant 
reason to believe Unitarian professions of freedom of 
thought and speech to be insincere,—to reject the 
Unitarian name, and to count it a badge of spiritual 
servitude. Whatever influence it exerts is hostile to 
the spiritual freedom that I believe in; and to wear it, 
or uphold it, or in any way extend it, is so far to en- 
dorse the illiberality it represents, and to be unfaithful 
to the great cause of Free Religion. The name is a 
flag; and I could never have fought the battles of the 
Union under the flag of the Slave-Confederacy. 


But still some of you ask,—“‘ Why can’t you preach 
to us on your own ground, even if we still call our- 
selves Unitarians? Why is it not exacting and dicta- 
torial to require us to change the name of our Society, 
just to please you?” ‘These two questions I ought 
certainly to answer, and I will try do so. 

1. I cannot become your minister at all, on the old 
ideas of the ministry. The minister used to be installed 
“over his society,’ as the phrase went; but if I stay 
with you, I wish to become a member of your society. 
I wish to share the same work, and bear the same 
name, and in all things be one of yourselves. It is 
merely a subdivision of labor that puts me in the pul- 
pit, and you in the pews, and the choir in the singing 
seats; we are all on the same level, engaged in the 
same work, each according to his ability. Hence 
your name becomes my name, if I join your society ; 
and a false name will certainly exclude me. If you 
yeally want me, it must be because you want to hear 
the truth; and if the name we are to bear in com- 
mon misrepresents the truth I must work for, I must 
decline to serve the truth itself under false pretences. 
The Lrberal Christian recently sneered at me, 
who cannot conscientiously call myself a Christian, 


_for “preaching as candidate to a Christian society in 


a Christian church.” This is something I have not 
done ; but would you wish me to justify the sneer by 
doing it? Every Unitarian Society is a Christian 
Society, at least in this country; and I preach as 
candidate to no Christian Society. With my views 
of Christianity, simple decency would forbid this. 
I have too much‘respect for the natural propriety of 
things. 

2. Believing that the Unitarian policy is hostile 
to freedom and injurious to personal character in 
many ways, and that every society calling itself Uni- 
tarian so far aids and abets this policy, I see that 
consistency with principle requires me not to sanc- 
tion by action what I must condemn by speech. 
You can find enough Unitarian ministers to serve 
you, if you wish to remain a Unitarian Society. But 
feeling it my duty to preach against sectarianism, I 
feel it my duty to act against it, too. Before long, 
you would yourselves perceive the inconsistency be- 
tween my principles and my practice, were I to 
waive all scruples and consent to compromise; and 
of what use could I be to you, when you had learned 
to despise me? No, friends,—I can waive no scru- 
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ple and make no compromise. Free Religion de- 
mands first of all obedience to the inward, self-im- 
posed law; and seeing that settlement with a Unitarian 
society is practically to some extent an endorsement 
of the Unitarian policy, I must decline to make any 
such endorsement. Ican domore good in the end by 
adhering steadfastly to the ideas I serve, than by 
making ever so slight a sacrifice of them for any rea- 
son whatever. I see that a little PRACTICAL radical- 
ism,—a little putting into practice of what Free Relig- 
ion logically requires,—will do more to arouse thought 
and waken a manly spirit among men, than all the 
preaching I could do in fifty years. The times require 
more boldness and less conformity. Radicalism leads, 
straight out of Christianity into Free Religion; it de- 
mands the sacrifice of all sectarian names and ecclesi- 
astical connections, in order that the brotherhood of 
man may rest on simple community of nature; it de- 
clares that the retention of these is weakness and in- 
consistency, and summons us to accept unshrinkingl 
the logical results of great ideas. How, then, could 
consent to join any society, if it persisted in a position 
I could not honestly share? Even if, as is likely, I 
should find no other society, I shall do better service 
to the cause of Free Religion by living it than by 
preaching it. Let others, if they please, still linger in 
the precincts of the Christian church ; J am out, and 
do not mean to halt on the threshold with one foot 
still inside the door. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why I cannot 
connect myself with a society still burdened with the 
Christian or Unitarian name. I should be out of 
place there, and should be fatally embarrassed in my 
conscience and my work. Let me answer the other 
question,—‘“ why is it not exacting and dictatorial to 
require a change of name by this Society, as a condi- 
tion of my stay ?” 

In the first place, I exact nothing, I dictate nothing, 
I require nothing. I simply state the work I mean to 
do, and the terms on which Ican honorably do it. I 


respect your freedom as much as I ask you to respect. 


mine. Every laborer has aright to state on what 
terms he can work; they may not suit, and he may 
not be employed, but no one should think him exact- 
ing for simply stating his terms. Now my terms,— 
the only terms I have made,—are, that, while work- 
ing for Free Religion, I shall not be expected also to 
work against it. I cannot afford to be making apolo- 
gies, or explaining to every critic how it happens that 
I, who am not a Christian, am preaching to a Chris- 
tian Society. I cannot afford to act in any ambigu- 
ous manner: it does not agree with my constitution 
to sit on the fence. I only stipulate that the ideas I 
work for shall not be compromised by my practical 
connections. Now if these terms, simple as they are, 
seem too onerous to be accepted,—if it seems too great 
a sacrifice to give up the Unitarian name and connec- 
tion,—if your attachment to Christianity is stronger 
than your faith in Free Religion,—I shall certainly 
have no reason to complain. I require absolutely 
nothing. ‘I only submit my terms, to see if they are 
satisfactory ; and shall be perfectly content with your 
decision, be it what it may. For understand, I have 
not come to you as an oflice-seeker, scheming for an 
appointment,—not as a candidate, hoping to find a 
snug berth; far from it. I come to you as aman 
whose heart is given to a great cause, and whose dear-- 
est interests are the interests of his cause; I come to 
you to see whether the work I have to do can best be 
done here or elsewhere; I come as an equal to an 
equal, asking no favors, but submitting to your judg- 
ment the plans I have formed and the way in which 
the plans must be executed. Ifwe can agree upon 
the plans and upon the methods, I trust we shall be 
close friends for many a long day ; if not, we will part, 
friends still. I ask nothing from you as concession on 

our part; Ican make no concession on my part. 
What I hope is, that we shall agree that the ground 
of Free Religion is the true ground to stand upon, and 
that both you and I, freely obeying the Spirit of Truth, 
may find ourselves able to work together. The step 
I have proposed appears to me essential to the work 
I have to do; I cannot do my work in any Christian 
or Unitarian organization. Let us concede nothing on 
either side, and not dream for amoment of doing any- 


thing in ‘this matter merely for the sake of please 
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each other. But let us discuss this thing fully, an 
settle it by principle. If the step seems to you wise 
and noble, take it: if not, refrain. I only wish to re- 
mind you that this step is what I fully and fairly told 
you I should propose before I came to your city. The 
offering of these resolutions simply carries out the pro- 
posal T then made. Allow me to quote a passage 
from the reply I sent to your letter of invitation :— 

“ Let me come straight to the point,’ I wrote, “ and 
deal with you asI hope to be dealt with by you. If 
your society is resolved at all events to retain the 
pames Unitarian and Christian, and listen to no rea- 
sons that would lead them out upon the broad ground 
of absolute Independency, I must say, somewhat sad] 
but very firmly, Iam not the man you seek, But if 
you are willing to have the question raised, and not 
afraid to hear why I regard the shaking-off of all sec- 
tarian names and connections as of profound practical 
consequence, then I shall be glad to spend the months 
of July and August with you, and submit to your 
judgment the terms on which I can honorably contin- 
ue topreach. I have no desire to dictate to any one, 
—I have only a determination to square my own 
course with principles that bend forno one. At the 
end of the two months, if you still choose to be Uni- 
tarians, we may at least part good friends; or if you 
are willing then to take a more advanced position, we 
may yet work together for years in the cause of Free 
Religion. Unless you feel willing to have me raise 
this question, I ought to say beforehand . that Califor- 
nia has not gold enough to tempt me to connect a 
self, as its minister, with any Uhristian Society. It. 
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would be neither right nor decent for me to do so. 
Stoke hears I have taken the only ground that is absolutely 
free, and wait till the world moves forward toif....... 
Do not suppose that for an instant I could think of any 
compromise,—any concession to expediency. I could 
better afford to go to the almshouse than budge an 
inch from my position.” 

When, after language so frank as this, I received a 
renewed invitation to come, I took it for granted you 
would all expect me to propose the step indicated by 
the resolutions. I took 1t for granted that you all un- 
derstood on what conditions I could stay with you, 
and that my business was simply to explain them more 
fully and then submit the whole matter to your vote. 
Pardon me for feeling some surprise that the resolu- 
tions should be unexpected by any one. I should 
never have dreamed of coming here to propose them, 
if I had not supposed I had obtained your full permis- 
sion beforehand. They simply carry out the intentions 
unequivocally expressed in my first letter; and the 
reply I received to this led me to suppose that you 
were all expecting them. They bring before you the 
only terms on which I can conscientiously undertake 
the work of the ministry again, either here or else- 
where. Let me now condense their meaning into a 
few words. 


The corporate name of your Society (and every So- 
ciety must have some corporate name, without which 
it cannot hold property at all) is ‘ The Unitarian So- 
ciety of Toledo.” There is also a separate church or- 
ganization, with the name “ Unity Church.” Both 
these names mean precisely the same thing, namely, 
the “Unity of God,’—the doctrine which first gave 
name to the Unitarian denomination. Mr. Hepworth’s 
church in Boston, Mr. Collyer’s in Chicago, and I be- 
lieve other Unitarian churches have adopted this 
name, “ Unity Church.” As you now are, therefore, 
you constitute part of the Unitarian denomination, 
and are enrolled on the official list of Unitarian 
churches. These resolutions propose to make a pro- 
test against the Unitarian creed, and to make it in the 
only effective way by a complete separation of your 
society from the Unitarian denomination. If you 
wish to make the protest at all, and to declare your 
independence of all sects and sectarian names, these 
resolutions point out the way to do it. The question 
is a perfectly plain one,—do you vote to be henceforth 
within or without the Unitarian Christian denomin- 
ation? If you think the true ground for a liberal so- 
ciety to be Independency, that is, liberty, and accord- 
ingly pass the resolutions, I can honorably accept the 
invitation which, with a unanimity exceedingly grate- 
ful to my feelings, you extended to me last Sunday to 
become your minister. If otherwise, I could not ac- 
cept the invitation without violating my own con- 
science. 

I state this simply because I wish to be per- 
fectly frank with you,—not because | seek to influence 
your decision by any personal feelings. On the con- 
trary, I urge upon you to put my going or staying en- 
tirely out of the question, and decide the matter on its 
own merits alone. It has no more to do with me, 
than it has to do with your minister who so recently 
left you. It is purely a question of principles, a ques- 
tion between authority and liberty, Christianity and 
Free Religion ; it will be no compliment to me to ac- 
cept these resolutions, it will beno compliment to Mr. 
Camp to rejectthem. Put persons out of your minds 
altogether, and meet the issue with an independence 
and freedom from prejudice worthy of its importance. 
I can see no advantage to be gained by postponing the 
matter beyond next Sunday; the case is fairly before 
you, and a week is as good asa year. One request I 
have to make,—do the thing cleanly, or not at all. If it 
is left half done and half undone, I shall not know how 
to act. The resolutions are very simple, and contain 
nothing not essential to a thorough-going separation 
from the Unitarian sect. If you change one name, 
change both; for they both mean precisely the same 
thing, z.¢. the doctrine of the unity of God, and equally 
counect you with the Unitarians. And do not, out of 
an oyer-generous courtesy to the Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, leave it at his option 
to erase or continue your Society in the list of Unita- 
rian churches ; if you are in earnest, you will settle that 
question for yourselves without any 7fs or buts. And 
do not insert the word— Religious”—in the new 
name, if you adopt it. As you and I understand that 
word, the Society will be more thoroughly and pro- 
foundly religious than ever before, on its new basis ; 
but ovr works will speak for us, and make it plain. We 
may safely leave that word—“ Religious ”—to be ta- 
ken for granted ; it need not be expressed in the name, 
—it will far better be expressed in the practical char- 
acter and conduct ofthe Society. Let the widow and 
the orphan and the wretched and the poor have cause 
to speak of our religiousness, and let us say as little 
about it as possible. Besides, there are some excellent 
persons, who ought by all means to be welcomed into 
a truly liberal society, who yet attach to the word 
“religion” only the meanings to which it has been 
degraded. To them itmeans superstition, not service 
of man in the divinest spirit of love; and we ought not 
tolet a word exclude such persons from our fellowship 
in good works. The problem is, to find a name that 
shall be devoid even of the semblance of a creed, 
which might wound the tenderest conscience. The 
name—* First Independent Society”—is open to no 
suspicion on this score, even by the conscientious athe- 
ist who should be drawn to us by his secret sympathies 
and aspirations. I want to meet such men on equal 
terms, and am willing to waive any word, however 
dear to me, rather than run the risk of grieving an- 
other as I was grieved at Syracuse. Let us strive to 
put our religion into our lives, rather than into our 
titles, and thus prove that religion is only the truer, 


the holier, the tenderer, for being also jree. 


COMMEN'TS OF THE PRESS. 

“The First Independent Society of Toledo” has 
been passing resolutions changing its name to that 
from “The Unitarian Society of Toledo,” by which it 
has hitherto been known, and furthermore request- 
ing its name to be erased from the list of Unitarian 
churches. The grounds upon which this recalcitrant 
action is based are that the Unitarian Church in its 
corporate capacity has been guilty of passing resolu- 
tions acknowledging ‘“ Jesus of Nazareth as King, 
Lord, and Christ.” 
tarians of Toledo consider to be ‘‘inconsistent with 
the great principle of spiritual freedom,” inasmuch 
as it “makes a virtual creed its bond of union.” 
This sort of thing is revolting to the Unitarian mind 
of Toledo, and hence this action. The conduct of 
those people in this matter is doubtless shared by 
most of the come-outers, or “ free religionists,” as 
they call themselves, who met in Boston a few 
months ago, and upon whose deliberations The 
World at that time editorially commented. It is very 
difficult to see what the mutineers would substitute 
for a “ virtual” or an explicit creed as a bond of spir- 
itual union. As idem sentire de republica is the 
strongest and, indeed, the only practical political 
copula, so it would seem identity of sentiment in 
matters spiritual ought to be the only bond of spirit- 
ual union: If religion be held to consist in works of 
charity and mercy, one can join a dozen charitable 
associations without making any profession of relig- 
ion at all. But if the church is to consist of “a 
congregation of faithful men,” surely the first essen- 
tial to its existence is that the faith its members hold 
should be the same for all. Otherwise, what use is 
there for a church or a “ First Independent Society 
of Toledo” atall? The scheme which these religious 
guerillas propose to themselves appears to be that a 
number of men shall club to get a preacher, provid- 
ed he preaches nothing which anybody disagrees 
with. In that case, he must preach practically noth- 
ing at all—WVew York World. 


Mr. Appor FINDS A Frock —Mr. Francis E. Ab- 
bot, late of Dover, N. H., where he assisted at a sep- 
aration of the Unitarian society, of which he was 
pastor, has ceased to call himself a “ Christian” 
minister; but, with that well understood, he has late- 
ly been invited to the “ first independent society ” of 
Toledo, O., to become its minister for a year. The 
vote inviting him passed 60 to 2. This society has 
heretofore been called “ the Unitarian society of To- 
ledo,” but by a series of resolutions, passed August 
22, it has voted to change its name to that given 
aboye, and to have itself erased from the list of Uni- 
tarian churches in the country. | 

It may be remarked here that the late decision of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court in regard to the 
Dover Unitarian church, had not the assent of all 
the judges. Judge Doe has prepared a dissenting 
opinion, and Judge Smith, being a member of the 
society in Dover, did not sit in the case.—<Springfield 
Republican, Sept. 4, 1869. 


It is significant of the spread of “heresy ” in the 
church that the following resolutions could be adopt- 
ed by a Unitarian society, in Toledo, Ohio. They 
mark an important epoch, as they are the first public 
protest made by a hitherto Christian society against 
the confession of Jesus as the Christ in behalf of re- 
ligious independence. _ Rey. F. E. Abbot is the min- 
ister of the society.. He told the people there that 


he should never connect himself again with a “ Chris- _ | 


tian” Society, but they urged him to come, notwith- 
standing. He then preached a series of five sermons, 
setting forth the contrast between Christianity and 
Free Religion, at the end of which he submitted these 
resolutions for their action, saying plainly that his 
stay depended on their adoption. After a fortnight’s 
earnest discussion, they were adopted. The vote to 
give Mr. Abbot a call, was over sixty totwo. [We 
omit the resolutions, which are printed elsewhere.— 
Ep. |—Boston Commonwealth, Sept. 11.1869 


We can easily understand that a Christian society 
may be willing to hear a Jew, a Mohammedan, a 
Brahmin, or a teacher of any other religion; and the 
novelty of the thing may make them desire to hear 
what such a teacher may have to say. But we do 
not see how a man who cannot conscientiously call 
himself a ‘“ Christian,” can consistently accept an in- 
vitation to preach fora Christian society, in a Chris- 
tian church, particularly as a candidate for settlement. 
—Liberal Christian, (N. Y.) July 10, 1869. 


There is alimit to the hberality of the Liberal Chris- 
tian, which says : 

“We can easily understand that a Christian Society may be 
willing to hear a Jew, a Mohammedan, a Brahmin, or a teach- 
er of any other religion; and the novelty of the thing may 
make them desire to hear what such a teacher may have to 
gay. But we do not see how aman who cannot conscientious- 
ly call himself ‘‘ Christian ’* can consistently accept an invita- 
tion to preach for a Christian society, in a Christian church, 
particularly as a candidate for settlement.” 


Rey. Mr. Abbot, lately of Dover, N. H. must be 
“ candidating” somewhere. A positive tone of op- 
position to any philosophy which makes Heaven and 
immortality a myth, is characterizing that able paper. 
We find among our Unitarian exchanges some of the 
most able defences of supernaturalism against infi- 
delity—Wew York Independent, July 15, 1369. 

[The words we have italicized above show that the 


Independent “ sees the pcint.’—Ep. ] 


We havé received a printed statement of the facts 
in relation to the change of the name of the Unitar- 
ian Society of Toledo to the First Independent So- 


This acknowledgement the Uni-, 


ciety. It has the signature of five trustees, and is 
drawn up in a spirit of fairness. The action of the 
parish was based on the idea that the Preamble of 
the National Conference is virtually a creed, which 
we regard a serious mistake. The society also voted 
to have its name erased from the list of Unitarian 
churches in the Year Book, and to excuse all persons 
who withdraw from the society in consequence of 
the change of name from paying their subscriptions 
to the church-edifice now in process of erection. It 
was complained that the vote authorizing these acts 
did not fairly express the views of the majority of 
the society ; whereupon the whole subject was re- 
considered at a full meeting of the actual members 
of the parish, and after a prolonged discussion the 
previous action was sustained by a vote of fifty, 
thirty-one persons withdrawing without voting. 
This change has been brought about chiefly through 
the influence of Rey. Francis E. Abbot, who was in- 
vited to supply the pulpit of the Unitarian society 
for a few weeks, and has now become minister of 
the new society. Mr. Abbot having taken a position 
“ outside of Christianity ” before going to Toledo, we 
find it hard to reconcile his course with owr idea of 
fair dealing, but the action of the Toledo society in 
inviting him is still more remarkable. Those of our 
body, however, who regarded the action of the Na- 
tional Conference at its last meeting as a surrender 
to radicalism, have a sufficient answer in the course 
Mr. Abbot has pursued aad the reasons upon which 
it is based.—Liberal Christian, Nov 27, 1869. 


[Our idea of fair dealing” must be very peculiar, 
if it would condemn a society of grown men and 
women for managing their own business, or ifit would 
condemn a minister for supposing them able to do so. 
The above is simply the language of chagrined and 
disappointed sectarianism.—ED. ] 


We have received, with a good deal of pleasure, the 
resolutions of the First Independent Society of Tole- 
do, in Ohio, passed August 22, 1869. This society, 
having been called a Unitarian society, now starts 
afresh, changing its corporate name from the “ First 
Unitarian Society of Toledo” to the “First Inde- 
pendent Society of Toledo.” 

The justification of this action is such as to con- 
firm completely the views which the Chréstian Regis- 
ter has always taken of the action of our National 
Conferences. It isin the following preamble and reso- 
lutions: [Only the preamble and the jirst two reso- 
lutions were quoted.—ED. | 

When, in this journa], we took precisely the view 
of the action of the Second New York Conference 
which the preamble here takes, we were overwhelm- 
ed by a cloud of communications from our conserva- 
tive friends, informing us that the “left wing” took 
no such view. It is a satisfaction to find that we pre- 
cisely understood the position. At any future con- 
vention it will be remembered that the minority at 
New York agreed to “ the retention of the preamble 
as it stands, unchanged and unchangeable ;” that the 
Conference is on a Chrisfian footing and cannot be 
taken off, and that though it claims no authority over 
its members, it is still able to state the convictions of 
its majority.— Christian Register, Oct. 1, 1869. 

[Knowing that the American Unitarian Association 
did its best to prevent the passage of the resolutions, 
we take the words italicized in a Pickwickian sense. 


—Ep.] 


ToLEpDo, Onto.—We have received a communica- 
tion of considerable length relating to the affairs of 
what some regard as “the late” Unitarian society of 
that city. We have only room for the closing para- 
graphs, which contain the pith of what has been sent 
tous: 

“ No one will deny the right of the parties engaged 
in this movement to organize an ‘Independent’ so- 
ciety for any purpose to which they may see fit to 
devote their energies; but is it fair for them to enter 
the pulpit of a Unitarian Association, and,to the man- 
ifest dissatisfaction of a large portion of those who 
occupy the pews, endeavor to change all its relations 
and to destroy the harmony and unity of the organ- 
ization ? : 

“T may only at present add to this that the ‘ First 
Unitarian Society of Toledo’ still exists, and though 
just now without either a church which it can occu- 
py or a minister to preach to it, it nevertheless em- 
braces within its ranks a very respectable portion of 
those who in the past have earnestly labored in the 
cause. These, though annoyed and perplexed by the 
action of their late associates, are by no means dis: 
couraged, but being resolved to stand steadfastly by 
what they believe to be the ‘right, have an abiding 
faith that their labors will ultimately be crowned 
with success.” —Christian Register, Oct. 23, 1869. 

[It seems to our benighted conscience perfectly 
“ fair,” on express and repeated invitation, and after a 
Frank statement of what we proposed to do, to “ enter 
the pulpit” of any Society, Unitarian or otherwise, 
to state the principles of Free Religion, and to re- 
commend the action which those principles, if intel- 
ligently adopted, require. We took it for granted 
that the Toledo Society could act independently ; 
nor was our confidence misplaced.—ED. | 

><a <— 

“No man,” says the proverb, “is a hero to 

his valet.” To learn whethera man is a hero, 


ask his wife. 


THE INDEX. 
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i Povtrn. 


UNLEASHED. 


The breath of the morning is sweet; 
*Tis true there are pricks in the path, 
And the pebbles are sharp to my feet,— 
But the sunbeams shower down on my head 
Their fresh and bountiful bath. 


There are strength and life in my tread, 
There are fire and hope in my heart; 
For the pulses of youth are fed 
By a will that feeds upon God, 
And they thrill in every part. 


I haye hewed me a way straight and broad, 
With many an eager blow ; 

The briers are crimsoned with blood, 

But the fountain that dyed them is full, 
And the drops were welcome to flow. 


Now hail to the tug and pull! 
Hail to the sweat and strain ! 

Rest be for coward and fool! 

There’s a blessing for man to win, 
And a smile from God to gain. 


There’s a falchion to wrest from Sin, 
A sceptre from giant Wrong ; 
Here let the war begin— 
Lord, in thy adamant mail 
I clothe me, and am strong. 


Let my arm be hammer and flail, 
Forging the belts of truth, 

Scattering the chaff to the gale! 

Let me die—but the Right prevail! 
O God, hallow my youth! 


June, 1863. ASTERISK. 


Che Hudex. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1870. 
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The Editor of Tue INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


We publish this morning, in addition to 
our usual amount of matter, a SUPPLEMENT 
containing the notices of the press which have 
thus far come to our knowledge. We print 
to-day several thousand copies of THE INDEX 
for gratuitous distribution, which will be fur- 
nished on application to the editor. Friends 
of Free Religion will please use them as 


specimen numbers among their acquaintances. 
oO __—____—. 
Subscribers are requested to write PLAINLY 


their names and post-office address, including 
town, county, and state. 


poe Cae ee 

Although large editions of the early num- 
bers of THe INDEX were printed, they are 
nearly exhausted by the demand made upon 
us for specimen copies; and all who wish a 
complete set for the year must send in their 
names at once. 


ce —— 
On our eighth page will be found a notice of 


the O10 WoMAN’S SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 
at Columbus, Feb.10and11. As Tur INpEX 
is issued in advance of its date, we take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to this gathering in a 
good cause, and expressing our best hopes for 
its complete success. No friend of Woman 
Suffrage who can be present, should be among 
the absentees. 


> <r 
CONGRATULATORY. 


It gives us great pleasure to be able to an- 
nounce to our readers that, although we be- 
gan the publication of Tur Inprx at New 
Year with a number of subscribers far larger 
than we anticipated, OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
IS ALREADY MORE THAN DOUBLED, The de- 
gree of success thus far attained by Tur In- 
DEX exceeds our most sanguine expectations ; 


| 


| worthy of the times we live in. 


and we expected much. If the influx of sub- 
scriptions should continue merely at the same 
rate, making no allowance for increase, with- 
in ten weeks the expenses of the undertaking 
will be paid for one year, and TH INDEX 
will have bécome an institution. We congra- 
tulate our friends, and all friends of the cause 
we work for, on this cheering prospect, and 
trust that it will prove an encouragement for 
“along pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all 
together.” Once assured that the paper will 
pay its own expenses, we hope to make va- 
rious improvements in it, and render it still 
more worthy of support. Evidences multiply 
on eyery side that it has struck a deep chord 
in the popular heart, and will supply a need 
keenly felt by thousands and thousands 
throughout the country. Women and men 
alike write to us in terms of earnest joy and 
hepe at the prospect of a weekly journal which 
shall unite real religion with absolute freedom 
of thought and speech. The “ Voices from the 
People” contain only a fraction of the ex- 
pressions of enthusiasm and faith, called forth 
by our attempt to set forth the only religion 
Profoundly 
convinced as we are that Free Religion is the 
dawning Faith of the World, such words but 
deepen our resolve to do the little best that in 
us lies to bring its great truths home to hu- 


man hearts. GOD HELP THE RIGHT! 
<p 


THE NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


If the discourse printed in the present is- 
sue of THe INDEX concerned only the local 
interests of an isolated Society, we should not 
have dreamed of giving it to the public. We 
would gladly keep whatever is merely local 
and personal in the back ground. But to do 
so in this case would be, from motives of false 
modesty, to suppress a lesson of the gravest 
importance to mankind. The action taken 
by the “Unitarian Society of Toledo” on 
August 22, 1869, in changing its name to the 
“First Independent Society of Toledo” ror 
THE REASONS GIVEN, marks, as we are deeply 
convinced, an epoch in the religious history 
of the race second to none in the past. It 
was the firing of the first gun in an open con- 
flict between the institutions of the past and 
the institutions of the future, of which no 
man can predict the duration, but of which 
a fearless faith in humanity may yet predict 
the final issue. For the first time the axe has 
been laid at the root of the tree. or the first 
time the spirit of freedom, which started from 
its long trance in the outbreak of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, and has been ever since 
uneasily protesting against it hardly knew 
what, has discovered that its protest must 
henceforth be against the Christian Confes- 
sion,—the central dogma of Christianity itself. 
For the first time has Free Religion come to 
complete self-consciousness, and begun to 
manifest its power in the reconstruction of 
social and religious institutions. This action, 
therefore, of a single local society initiates a 
vast movement sure to spread in the end 
throughout the Christian Church. It is the 
first ominous crack which begins the actual 


breaking-up of the ice in Spring, and heralds | 


the emancipation of the great river of human 
life from the long winter of ecclesiasticism. 
The first distinct protest against the Chris- 
tian Confession, made by a previously Chris- 
tian Society in the name of spiritual freedom, 


is a new ‘Declaration of Independence,” | 
| whose importance is not local, but universal. 


bad 


The Declaration of 1776 was a protest against 
the political authority of the King of England; 
the Declaration of 1869 was a protest against 
the spiritual authority of the King of Hu- 
manity. The political Revolution must ul- 
timate in a spiritual Revolution. It is the 
self-same spirit of liberty which necessitates 
both. Carrying the great American conflict, 
therefore, up to a higher plane, the vote of 
the Toledo Society is a challenge of the Chris- 
tian Confession not to be silenced or ignored. 
It will yet prove a “shot heard round the 
world.” It shows that the great cause of re- 
ligious emancipation is no longer the cause of 
isolated individuals, but begins to be recog- 
nized as the cause of the whole people. Like 
the feeble voice of the little Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, which nevertheless made to totter and 
fall the vast Slave-Oligarchy, it will yet shake 
to its foundations the enormous fabric of 
Christian ecclesiasticism, with all its moneyed 
institutions and priestly privileges. England 
disestablishes the Irish Church; Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Spain shake off the temporal yoke 
of the Popedom; but America, far in advance, 
begins to shake off the entire spiritual despot- 
ism of which these are but unessential parts. 
The half-protest of Europe has been com- 
pleted here in perfect consciousness and de- 
liberation. Short-sighted obseryers may ri- 
dicule these statements as the mere frothing 
of enthusiasm; but we appeal to the future 
to vindicate their truth. He is simply blind 
to the tendencies of the age and the needs of 
man, who fails to see in this measured but 
uncompromising protest the beginning of the 
end. Being a deed and not a word alone, it 
inaugurates a popular reyolution, compared 
with which the Protestant Reformation was 
the merest child’s-play. Let him laugh who 
will. There was laughter at the Court of 
England in 1776,—laughter at Versailles in 
1789. 

In four chief respects the action, of the 
Toledo Society challenges the attention of 
every thoughtful man. 

1. It was a popular, not an individual, pro~ 
test ; and thus acquires a deep social and in~ 
stitutional significance. 

2. It was made within, and not without, 
the Unitarian Church ; and thus shows that 
Unitarianism is simply a bridge between 
Christianity and Free Religion. Thus is ob- 
served the great law of the continuity of his-. 
torical development. 

3. It was prompted by the free American 
spirit; and thus shows that the Declaration 
of Political Independence leads logically to 
the Declaration of Spiritual Independence,— 
that American politics and American religion 
must come ultimately into perfect harmony. 

4, It began the visible transition of the ciy-. 
ilized world from Christianity to Free Religion 
which is destined to throw into the shade the 
great transition of the Roman Empire from 
Paganism to Christianity. 

That the step thus taken by a more than 
two-thirds majority of the Society was charac~ 
terized by a spirit of entire kindness and 
fairness to the minority, will be evident from 
the statement of the trustees which we print. 
below. 


FIRST INDEPENDENT SOCIETY OF TO. 
LEDO, OHIO. 


At aspecial meeting of the Unitarian Society, of 
Toledo, Ohio, held August 22d, 1869, the following 
Preamble and Resolutions were adopted :—[They 
will be found in the discourse on the first page. 

On the adoption of the above Preamble and 
lutions the vote stood, Yeas 39; Nays 18. 

The Society has also extended a call to Rey. F. E, 


eSo- 
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Abbot, late of Dover, N. H., to become its minister 
for the ensuing year. Upon this question a large at- 
firmative yote was giyen, but two votes appearing in 
the negative. 

At a subsequent meeting, of the aforesaid Society, 
held September 7, 1869, the following Preamble and 
Resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas, The “ Uuitarian Society of Toledo” has 
recently voted to call itself the “ First Independent 
Society of Toledo,” and also to drop the name “‘ Unity 
Church,” by which, for the past year or two, it has 
been frequently but incorrectly designated ; and in 
consequence of this action a minority of the members 
have withdrawn from the Society and proceeded to 
form a new organization :— 

Resolved, That all subscriptions made by members 
thus withdrawing towards building the new church 
on Adams street, are hereby cancelled, and that all 
sums actually paid in for this object shall be repaid 
to the subscribers. 

Resolved, That we extend to the members thus 
withdrawing a sincere and cordial invitation to at- 
tend our social and religious gatherings, whenever 
they may find it convenient or agreeable to do so. 

esolwed, That we also cheerfully offer to the new 
organization the use of our chnrch buildings, when 
not required for our own purposes. ‘ 

It having been claimed by the minority of the So- 
ciety, that the vote of August 22, 1869, was not a fair 
expression of the Society as it was constituted, the 
majority agreed that an opportunity should be given 
to reconsider the action of August 22, 1869, and also 
the action of the Society in settling Rey. Mr. Abbot 
as Minister of the Society. It was also agreed that a 
joint committee should decide what persons were 
properly qualified to vote under the by-laws of the 
Society. It was further agreed that votes might be 
cast by proxy. 

The Joint Committee agreed upon‘ ninety-nine per- 
sons who were entitled to yote under the by-laws of 
the Society. 

The by-laws of the Society fixing the qualification 
of voters, although adopted at the meeting of August 
22, 1869, for the first time, were yet identical with 
the by-laws of an association called Unity Church, 
which had been subscribed to by nearly, it not quite 
all, the persons representing the minority. This 
Unity Church Association was at one time incorrect- 
ly supposed, by those who had subscribed to it, to be 
identical with the Unitarian Society. The by-laws 
in question haying been thus fully indorsed by the 
minority, were duly adopted by the Unitarian So- 
ciety, August 22, 1869. 

Among the persons who were by the Joint Com- 
mittee determined to be qualified voters of the So- 
ciety, there was no one who had not been connected 
with the Society for one year or more. This was 
also true of those who voted ut the meeting of the 
Society, August 22, 1869. 

In accordance with the previous arrangement, and 
after due notice, a special meeting of the Society was 
held September 17, 1869. There were present seventy- 
five members. 

Upen the motion to reconsider the action of August 
22, 1869, and also the action of the Society settling 
Rey. Mr. Abbot as its Minister, the vote was cast by 
ballot and resulted as follows :— 

Againstreconsideration—cast in person, - 43 

it “ cast by written proxy, 7 
Total against reconsiceration, - - 50 

For reconsideration—none, 

Immediately preceeding the above vote, and after 
a prolonged discussion, in which the minority freely 
engaged, a respectable number of persons, among 
whom were many strangers as well as members of 
the Society, retired from the room. The number of 
members who thus retired, or remained but declined 
to yote, was thirty-two. 

The above is a correct statement of the proceedings 


of said Society. 
fv COOK, 


H. L. HOLLOWAY, 
M. A. SCOTT, 

H. E. HOWE, Treasurer. 
A. E MACOMBER, Sec’y. 


l Trustees. 


Tue Two Laws.—The German poet, Goethe, has 
pronounced the world-renowned line, which is fre- 
quently quoted as an axiom — 

** Nur das Gesetz kann uns die Freiheit geben.” 
[Law alone can give us frecdom.] 

But near 2,000 years ago the identical idea was 

expressed in the Mishnah, in the words, “ there can 


be no true freeman but he who adheres to the law.” | 


—Jewish Times. 

[By “the law” the Mishnah probably means the 
law of Moses. But Goethe means law in its univer- 
sal aspect, as the unity and order of Nature. True 
Freedom is harmony with Nature. The words of 
the two quotations are similar—the ideas are far 


from identical—Ed. ] 
Re a a 

When Prince Alfred, the midshipraan, happened 
to be in some British harbor or other, he went ashore 
and inquired of a carpenter for a piece of wood. 
“ Don’t I address the Duke of Edinburgh?” asked 
the carpenter, quaking and removing his hat. “Yes, 
Tm the Duke of Edinburgh,” said Alfred; “but I 
don’t want any nonsense about it. Show us the 
wood.” The carpenter concluded that attention to 
business was more profitable than fawning to princes. 
—Morning Star. 

[The prince was in this case more of a man than 


the carpenter —ED. ] 


it is almost complete. 


Communications. 


“VE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 


Rey. James Freeman Clarke is reported as saying 
at a recent meeting of the Radical club in Boston, 
that he had no doubt that many of the Radicals who 
will not now call Jesus ‘Lord or Master,’ and are 
troubled about his Messiahship, and who would dis- 
claim ever haying done anything for him, will have 
the matter wonderfully cleared up for them in the 
next world, when Jesus will meet them with the 
welcome, “ Inasmuch as you haye cared for the sick, 
the poor, the distressed, you haye done it to me.” 
Now many of the Radicals have too good an opinion 
of Jesus to suppose that at this day he can have any 
concern that anything should be done even indirect- 
ly to himself. Whatever of homage, direct or indi- 
rect, he may have claimed for his official position 
when on earth, they believe that he must have got 


beyond that now, and that he cannot be thinking of | 


the “me” at all. If self does so predominate that 
he could even think of saying, whenever a good and 
charitable act is done, “ That is for me,’ can he be 
the perfect man which Mr. Clarke represents him to 
be? Our ideal of true manhood, certainly, could 
not admit of any such exaltation or thought of self, 
but only of rejoicing for the good done to others. 
Should any human being in this or any other world 
meet us with the message, that he accepted whatever 
good thing we may have done as dene to him, we 
think we should be not a little surprised at the as- 
sumption, and irresistibly inclined to turn our back 
upon him with something of indignation that any 
man could presume to make such a claim. No; a 
man could not enter any such claim. And Mr. 
Clarke and others who are trying to believe that 
Jesus is purely man and at the same time holds the 
place of spiritual headship to the human race, are 
making the yain‘attempt to harmonize two irrecon- 
cilable opinions. The yery picture of Jesus standing 
for all time at the gateway of the future world to 
receive al] comers as it they were /zs guests, belongs 
to the official Messianic claim. We cannot conceive 
that any mere man, by whatever natural perfection 
of character, could come into such a position. And 
believing Jesus to be purely man, we cannot believe 
that he is the universal Messiah; and believing that 
he is a very true man, we cannot believe that he is 
now saying, “ This has been done to mE!” 


a <2 — 
EWE NAME QUESTION. 


Troy, January 25, 1870. 

Dear Mr. Assor,—I need not tell you that I read 
‘Yur Inpex with interest, and that my enjoyment of 
You know enough of my 
thought to expect as much. I like the broad, free 
spirit which will not be trammeled by a name. It 
seems to me, however, that it is nearly as important 
not to be trammeled by the fear of a name. The 
apprehension that they might be called ‘ infidels,” 
has been a very common weakness among Liberal 
Christians, who have spent half their little strength 
in a disavowal of what is really of no consequence. 
It is likely, too, that the fear of that name has been 
one of the principal causes of the retrogade movement 
among them, now so mortifyingly apparent. If they 
could have dismissed this question of names, and 
bravely said to the world, ‘‘ Call us what you will; we 
care not. Weare for the Truth. What you call us, 
what we call ourselves, will not make one hair white 
or black ;”—how far superior had been their position ! 
Or, if, with a more practical turn, they had said, 
“We are for Humanity. We will cast out devils, 
and we care not at all in what name it is done, so 
only they are cast;”’—what an advanced step had 
then been taken! To haggle about a name, whether 
to save it, or to disavow it, is to halt and squander 
time and strength. Let me be called Pagan or Chris- 
tian, Unitarian, Orthodox or Infidel, I will not bother 
myself to consider whether the appellation be true 
or false. If I do not quite like the style that is popu- 
larly given me, I console myself with the reflection 
that “a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” Besides, if I were asked to name myself, I 
should be at a loss what to disclaim and what to 
ayow. 

That reflection about the rose, Mr. Editor, I would, 
in all sweetness, commend to you. You seem to be 
much troubled lest you shonld be called a Christian. 
There is no danger. But if some one should blunder 
so far, I cannot see how it would hurt you any. Why 
not content ourselves by uttering plain truth, and let 
people call us what they will? What is there so vital 
in a term? It seems to me too insignificant a thing 
to contend about. Our method should be to ignore 
names, and emphasize universal principles. 


Sincerely Yours, 
N. M. Mann. 


[Mr. Mann, like many others of our friends, thinks 
that we are unduly “troubled” about a name. He 
and they are greatly mistaken on this point. The 
main question is one of ideas, not one of names. 
Our only peculiarity appears to be that, to us, the 
settlement of the one question is also the settlement 
of the other. We are satisfied that we are not a 
Christian,—we make it a matter of course, therefore, 
not to call ourself one. A homely illustration will 
show why. If we should be visited by a lawyer, 
who, addressing us as Mr. John Smith, should offer 
to pay us a large legacy bequeathed to that gentle- 


man, our sense of what is demanded by honesty 
would require us pretty unambiguously to disclaim a 
name which had such a value in cash down. The 
case is precisely the same with the name Christian. 
It has literally a cash-vulue to every minister who 
bears it; and, being convinced that we are not in fact 
a Christian, it would be a fraud and a swindle if we 
were still to wear the name and take the cash. This 
is purely a question of personal character, and we 
haye not consulted the public as to our reply. The 
only question that concerns the public is, «what és 
Christianity as an odjective fact in the world? We 
shall be very glad when the discussion of names 
ceases, and the discussion of facts begins.—Ep. | 


-— +> a 
OSSTACLES IN THE WAY OF FREE RELIG- 
EON. 


BY O, B. FROTHINGHAM. 


It seems at first sight as if Free Religion must be 
immediately successful, if not immediately popular ; as 
if the decline of the old faith, the general indifference 
to dogma, the mental unrest of the religious public, 
must all play into its hands. But to reckon on these 
advantages proves to benot wise. In fact they are to 
some extent disadvantages. A vast multitude, no 
doubt, is outside of both Catholic and Protestant 
communions, but this multitude, in so far as it is ilit- 
erate, and that is very far indeed, is indifferent to all 
religious organizations, and will support no worship ; 
in so far as it is educated, it is indifferent also, though 
from another cause : being so tired of form, so weary of 
ceremonial, so sick of pretence, so disgusted with the- 
ology, so skeptical, or so independent that they do not 
care to have anything more to do with religion in any 
shape. They can get on perfectly well without it. 
They prefer staying at home, resting, reading, play- 
ing with their children, to attending on sermons, even 
when they give voice to their own beliefs. The un- 
churched through ignorance do not know enough to 
come in; the unchurched through intelligence think 
they know too much; the unchurched by habit let 
the whole business go as a thing they have no con- 
cern with. 

But here are the church-goers who are sufficiently 
dissatisfied with the old system to leave it, but who 
still retain their taste for religious observances, and 
their disposition to uphold religious institutions. Can 
we not count on these? We could, if there were not 
usually a conflict between their convictions and their 
senthnents. It is conviction that drives them out of 
the churches; it is sentiment that keeps them in, and 
Free Religion as often shocks their sentiment as their 
conviction. Jt makes no appeal, for instance, to the 
ecclesiastical spirit which in another form is usnally 
prominent in this class. They cling to the church be- 
longings while prepared to surrender everything else. 
They will let the creeds go; they will abandon theol- 
ogy to its fate; they are gladto have the unmeaning- 
ness of the articles shown up; they welcome more 
rational views of God, Christ, Bible. But they must 
have the Communion Table and the Font. They love 
the solemn tones of a liturgy. Religion with only a 
pulpit and a preacher, perhaps with no pulpit but 
simply a platform, isnot religion. This taste for paint 
.and stucco, for marble floors, and gilded ceilings and 
fine vestments, Free Religion cannot gratify. The 
Communion can be retained only on condition of re- 
taining some faint shadow ofthe old Romanist theory 
which made itimpressive. The baptismal Font has 
become a fanciful symbol without meaning enough to 
keep it alive. Nothing remains but the spiritual ele- 
ment, pure and simple; nothing but ideas ; nothing 
but forms of truth; and to most persons, these, al- 
though the substance of all forms, although the 
warmth and glow of all forms, are bleak, vaporous 
and cold. They miss their ancient supports. ‘They 
seem to have left their friends behind, and to be out- 
side of fellowship. The nestling places for their souls 
are taken away, and they would rather remain where 
they are with a slight consciousness of being out of 
place, than go where they actually belong, with a 
shadowy sense of isolation. 

Some, on the other hand, will think that Free Re- 
ligion does not go far enough. It maintains wor- 
ship; it has beliefs. It recognizes the element of as- 
piration. It confesses brotherhood with. the vast 
company of the devout. It pays tribute to the dig- 
nity of antique wisdom. It is religious, not common- 
sensical or materialistic. It confesses the infinite be- 
ing; it cherishes ideals of character; it dreams of a 
heaven of rest and peace. It reveres the Moral Law. 
It bends the head in presence of the Supreme Love. 
It holds the eternal life, the inward life to be above 
all other. It is not an association of economists or 
utilitarians living for the present interest alone. Its 
world is poetic and divine. It cultivates intercourse 
with superior spirits; it speaks the words devotion, 
duty, sacrifice, consecration. Words which are un- 
spoken by many lips in this generation of emancipated 
minds. 

But more fatal than all, Free Religion keeps no 
terms with the sectarian spirit, that most potent but 
least deserving of the spirits that build up churches. 
Take away the influence of that spirit—and what 
would become of Protestant Christendom? Banish 
the partisan zeal, the temper of ambition and rivalry, 
the pride of opinion, the angry competition for power, 
the insane lust of controversy, the passion for polemics 
and for verbal victories therein, the jealousies, the odi- 
ums, the piques and spites, and how the sects would 
dwindle,—how the meeting houses would thin! Alas! 
that the simple love of trath should be so small, so 
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most wretched monopoly ! 
truth, the truth, the simple truth; all they ask for is 
the truth. But what do they mean by the truth? 
Theirown opinion. So long as you go with them in 
opinion, they will go with you. They will follow you, 
thinking that it is you who follow them, until you 
reach the threshold of their knowledge or prejudice ; 
then they leave you. If you go beyond that, you go 
too far. You are near the jumping-off place. Each 
sect holds a fortified position and counts departure 
from its entrenchments to be apostacy. 


Free Religion leaves all entrenchments, leaves all 
artificial enclosures behind, goes out in quest of wider 
fields. It is simply sure that truth is something more 
than any prejudice, dogma or system. It is tired of 
all that; sick of these “first principles” which are no 
principles at all; of these “fundamental postulates ”’ 
that can be pricked through with a pin; these defini- 
tions that do not define; these traditions that 
pass nothing along; these “facts” that are no more 
than records in our old book; these creeds that tell 
what people used to believe; these systems which are 
but guesses and compilations of guesses; these “ abso- 
lute truths” that are absolute only in the tone that 
utters them; and consequently it lets them all go, and 
lets go along with them the people who cling to them. 
They that cling to old associations and prepossessions 
cannot go with it; the timid and irresolute cannot go 
with it; the opinionated cannot go with it. It is left 
alone. 


In all communities are large bodies of men who join 
the churches that promise to further their business or 
social interests. None of them come to Societies that 
are certain to be unfashionable, as the Free Religious 
Societies always are. The rich are not there, or the 
powerful or the influential. The leaders of society, 
the patrons of art, and industry, the political rulers, 
the bearers of the public and private purse are baring 
their heads at the name of Christ in other places ; and 
where the carcase is, there the vultures are gathered 
together. The sway of fashion is as absolute in relig- 
ion as in society. In fact religion is a department of 
society; there is but one world for fashion—one 
“oreat world;” it takes in God ; uses the church as an 
ante-chamber for Sunday concerts and receptions, 
adopts heaven for the sake of perspective, and gra- 
ciously asks the martyrs and saints to be masters of 
mummeries. Fashion calls Free Religion atheistical, 
just as it calls earnestness vulgar—to be out of its 
church is to be out of the presence of God—just as 
being off its visiting list is being out of the world. 
Free Religion has no chance except with men and 
women who are human enough to be religious and 
individual enough to be free. This must be the pledge 
of its success, pinning it down to plain honesty, bear- 
ing it up to high purpose. Its forces are to be weigh- 
ed, not counted. Its members are not numerous, but 
each numbers one. Like the primitive Friends, they 
must stand up together and stand by their calling, for 
the simple reason that only so can they justify their 
position. Religions have ever flourished when driven 
back upon first principles. The future is theirs who 
accept the first principles and are satisfied to live in 
them. 

Let us take courage then. The present is rich ; the 
future is bright. Intellect, culture, philosophy, sci- 
ence are, we believe, on our side. Our angels are in 
the air; our Messiah is coming in clouds. He is the 
spirit of trath. We have but to persevere and to 
wait. 

eo 
CIVILIZATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Not unfrequently these two words are synonymous 
or nearly so, thus occasioning confusion of thought. 
What, then, is Civilization, and what is Christianity ? 
Let us inquire of history. Did Christianity exist be- 
fore Civilization or Civilization before Christianity ? 

Many centuries before Christianity there was Ciy- 
ilization ; in Egypt; in Phoenicia; in Babylonia; in 
Assyria; in Persia; in Greece; in Rome. And these 
old civilizations have contributed to the nurture, 
growth, strength, beauty, of our modern civilization. 
Greek civilization, in particular, was so maryel- 
lous, so divinely beautiful, so vigorous, manly, ex- 
pansive, that it has become the study, admiration, 
education of the ages. Had scholars, artists, states- 
men, patriots, philosophers, scientists, followed the 
fashion of priests, they would have claimed for 
Greek civilization a supernatural origin. 

Christianity thus being so much younger than ciy- 
ilization, so distinct from it, how comes it that the 
two things are sometimes confounded? Here let me 
attempt such definitions as are needed for the pres- 
ent purpose. Civilization is general human develop- 
ment, by means of language, religion, war, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, government, art, liter- 
ature, science. Religion is special human develop- 
ment, through religious ideas, sentiments, worships. 
Christianity is “developed Judaism”, through the 
ideas, life, claims of Jesus, and the faith, labors, 
earnestness of his disciples. Civilization contains 
religion; religion contains Christianity. _Church- 
men, mistaking a part for the whole, make Christian- 
ity the whole of religion, and sometimes eyen the 
whole of civilization. 

Christianity early formed an alliance with the civ- 
ilizations of Greece and Rome, and thus became one 
of the channels for conveying the old civilizations 
down to the new civilizations of Europe and Ameri- 
ca. Saracenic literature and science formed another 
of these channels. The Crusades formed a third, 


A fourth was inductive science, which has grown 
and expanded till it has become the leading force of 
our modern world. 

Throughout the Middle Ages Christianity was the 
controlling clement of society, and performed then, 
in the infancy and youth of the modern era, its great 
work for the world; hence Churchmen, with their 
eyes on the past, easily confounded Christianity with 
civilization, little heeding the fact that a vast revolu- 
tion, a new and broader and manlier development, 
began in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and is 
still going on with accelerating and accumulating 
force, which places in the yan science, invention, 
free thought, free literature, free work, free com- 
merce, free government, free religion; and leaves 
church and Christianity lagging behind. 

Religion is a strong and pervading element in our 
advancing civilization, but it is, in large measure, a 
different thing from Christianity. It is not the re- 
ligion of creed, ritual, sacrament, priestcraft, church ; 
but broad, progressive religion, that has learned to 
stand on its feet, no longer needing the leading- 
strings of children. It is the religion of principles, 
not persons; of reason, not authority ; of duty, not 
dogma. Itis love to God and man. It is not the 
enemy of science but its friend. It does not tyrannize 
over our civilization. It does not forbid free thought, 
but fraternizes with it. It did not apologize for sla- 
very. It does not strengthen caste, sect, intolerance, 
privilege. It welcomes philanthrophy, reform, pro- 
gress, Truth of every kind and from every quarter. 
It is Free Religion. 


Jan. 10, 1870. 


J. T. Dickinson, 


<< 
JESUS THE INTERPRETER OF THE SOUL, 


Forr Mapison, Iowa, } 
Jan’y 20, 1870. § 
To the Editor of the Index : 


DeEaR Srx,—Your position is a high one and very 
ably sustained,—but although I have carefully studied 
the second number of Tue Iypex, I am very far from 
being persuaded to lay aside my New Testament. 

Christ was a spiritual teacher and philanthropist 
of transcendent excellence, whose influence in human 
affairs has been, is, and will be, vastly beneficial to 
the race. 

He has been adopted as the spiritual guide of that 
third part of the human race to which you and I 
belong. And churches, schools, and a literature of 
inestimable richness have been created in order to 
perpetuate, develop, and extend the influence of his 
teaching. He wasincomparably the greatest religious 
genius of which I haye any knowledge. 

He is a highly competent interpreter of Intuitive Re- 
ligion. Some of his interpretations thereof have been 


questioned by men not surpassed as to wisdom and . 


virtue. But the ideas of no mortal would be univer- 
sally accepted, even by the pure and sagacious. 

Now it seems to me that, in view of what man is, 
and has, in history, shown himself to be, some au- 
thoritative interpretation of the Scripture written on 
the heart is requisite. So engrossed is the great 
mass of men in pursuits not religious, that some 
Oracle, some Bible, some Veda, some Zend-Avesta is 
a necessity. Where shall we of the Indo-European 
races find anything so well suited to our spiritual 
and moral necessities as the New Testament ? 

I admit that the supreme law of Religion is “ the 
still small voice in the soul.” But many souls seem 
dumb ;—the voices of others are inarticulate. As the 
sun’s rays are said to have called forth music from 
the Egyptian statue, so Christ's words are powerful 
to awake from their slumbers the spiritual voices 
within us. 

Nor does the acceptance of Christ interfere with 
my freedom. If my will be consentaneous with his, 
then obedience to the still small yoice within, and 
obedience to his law, are identical and harmonious 
as spiritual conditions. SEEKER. 

> <P <> = 
NINE GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


BY PHGNIX. 


1. The formation, preservation and government 
of the universe imply the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who is infinite in power, wisdom, goodness, 
mercy, love, and all perfection, and who pervades, 
animates, governs and guides all things according to 
His will and pleasure. 

2. The unchangeable manifestation of God’s proy- 
idence, creating what are termed the laws of nature, 
renders His will knowable to man through the study 
of those laws. , 

8. AJ] that need or can be known of God, of man 
and his future destiny, is written in Nature. 

4, God haying created man for His own purposes, 
and given him powers exactly adapted to the accom- 
plishment of those purposes, man is alike incapable 
of provoking the wrath and forfeiting the love of his 
Creator. 

5. The soul of man, being of God, is ever in har- 
mony with God; and, hence, the sins which men 
commit are owing, not to native tendency or evil de- 
sire, but are the errors of the undeveloped intellect 
which it pleased God to bestow. 

6. No church, no mediator between God and 
man, can make our sins less sinful or His mercy 
more merciful. 

7. As the child loves the parent, so all men love 
God by natural instinct, though that love may be 
clouded by false conception of His character, or lie 
latent in the bosom. 

8. In the study of and obedience to God’s will, 


be 


our present happiness and future glory are to be at- 
tained. 

9. The Religion of the heart—true piety—is born 
of conscious love of and oneness with God, and is 
the ee of all men, irrespective of church or 
creed. 


Miscellaneous, 


ASPECTS OF STARVATION, 


[FROM LEWES’ PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. ] 


Terrible are the aspects of starving men; and it is. 
well that we should know these aspects, lest we be 
the dupes of impostors, or confound the truly wretch- 
ed with the professional mendicant. The first notice- 
able point is the excessive thinness of starving men, 
which is not the leanness of lean men, but manifests 
itselfas unmistakable emaciation. The face is al- 
ways lividly pale, the cheeks are sunken, the eyes— 
what an expression in the eyes! never to be forgotten 
by those who have once seen it. All the vitality of 
the body seems centred there, in feverish brightness ; 
the pupil is dilated, the eye is fixed in a wild stare, 
which is never veiled by the winking lids. All move- 
ments of the body are slow and difficult; the hand 
trembles; the voice is feeble; intelligence seems 
gone; the wretched sufferers, when asked what they. 
feel, have but one answer, “ We are hungry.” 

There is one remarkable fact with reference to star- 
vation which may ,here be noted, and that is the re- 
sistance opposed by the neryous substance to the 
effects of emaciation. Instead of being the first to 
suffer from deficient food, as its complexity and the 
lateness of its appearance in the animal series would 
lead us to suppose, the nervous tissue is the last to be 
affected. From the experiments of Chossat, we learn 
that, in every 100 parts of each of the following sub- 
stances, 93 are lost of the fat, 52 of the liver, 42 of 
the muscles, 16 of the bones, and only 2 of the ner- 
vous substance, by the time starvation has terminated 
in death. The idea of our solid bones, principally 
composed of inorganic matter, losing eight times as 
much as our semi-liquid nerves, which are so pre- 
dominantly organic in their structure, will seem very 
paradoxical; and the paradox is increased when we 
learn that, in spite of fat being beyond all proportion 
the most destructible tissue in the body, von Bibra 
finds the fat in the brain scarcely affected in starya- 
tion, although the fat in the muscles has been greatly 
wasted. 

It is this which enables us hypothetically to explain 
the sleeplessness of men and animals suffering from 
hunger. A starving man has been known to remain 
seven days and nights without sleep. This nervous 
excitability, which often manifests itself as delirium, 
probably arises from the disengagement of the brain 
from those organic activities, which in the normal 
state call so largely on its energies; for the energies 
of the brain are not expended only on intelligence 
and emotion, but likewise, and to a great extent, on 
the functions of nutrition and locomotioi. Consid- 
ering the nervous system asa centre or fountain of in- 
fluence, we may detect three streams in which the in- 
fluence flows—a nutritive stream, a locomotive stream, 
anda sensitive stream. Ifthe demand from the nutri- 


. tive stream be large, the supply to the sensitive and lo- 


comotive streams will be} proportionately reduced. 
Deep thought, or anxiety, disturbs the digestion and 
circulation; violent and protracted exercise, amount- 
ing to fatigue, incapacitates for thinking ; the habitual- 
ly trained athlete is nearly an idiot, the over-eater little 
better. When, therefore, a man is starving, the amount 
of nervous activity usually expended on his nutritive 
system is disengaged ; and as his feebleness diminishes 
his muscular activity, the amount of neryous influence 
usually expended on locomotion is reduced, leaving 
the brain, with all this surplus activity, to prey upon it- 
self; sleeplessness and madness naturally result from 
this over-excitement. 
>< 

—The Liberal Christian reports that the eyangeli- 
cal clergymen of Boston have forbidden the Zravel- 
ler to print the Horticultural Hall sermons.—Seaside 
Oracle for May, 1869. 

[But some of the Horticultural Hall Lectures have 
got printed, nevertheless. We will furnish the 
“ evangelical clergymen of Boston,’ on application, 


with free copies of one of them.—Ep] 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The Independent Society meets every Sunday morn- 
ing at the church on the corner of Adams and Supe- 
yvior Sts., at 104 o’clock, aA. M. Sunday School at 12. 
No evening service. The publicare cordially invited. 

The Radical Club will meet Monday Feb. 14, at 74 
o'clock. in the same place. Subject for discussion: 
“ Capital Punishment.” The public are invited. 

The Free Evening School is held every Tuesday 
and Friday evening, at 7 o'clock, at No. 20 Lenk’s 
Block. 


The Free Sewing School is held in the same place 
every Saturday afternoon, at 2 o’clock. 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for THe Iypex, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 
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OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

VicE PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West 
Newton, Mass. 

SEcrETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

Assistant SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

DrirEctors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


The most official statement of the principles 
and objects of the Free Religious Association 
that has yet been made, was put forth in the 
First Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. This was circulated 
pretty widely at the time, in 1868; but it is 
believed that there may be many readers of 
Tun IxpEx who have never seen it, and who 
are now making their first acquaintance with 
the aims and work of the Association. For 
the benefit of this class of readers we think it 
well to reprint here some extracts from that 
repor!. We would commend the reading of 
them also to any persons who have passed, or 
who propose to pass, a critical judgment on 
the Association,—with the injunction not to 
judge without knowledge. We shall print 
extracts this week indicative of the form and 
objects of the Association, and next week such 
as relate to its instrumentalities and methods 
of working. First, concerning the 

FREEDOM OF THE ORGANIZATION. 

* As one who from the outset was especially 
interested in the formation of this new Asso- 
ciation, the Secretary may here be allowed to 
put on record the statement, that, so far as 
he is aware, there was on the part of no one 
of those having the like interest any desire or 
thought of forcing into a compact organiza- 
tion, and into a strict community of purpose 
and action, the various representative reli- 
gious elements to which they made their ap- 
peal for a public meeting ; much less did they 
presume to control, through any formal, me- 
chanical contriyaace, the progressive religious 
spirit of the age, and think to turn it into 
some special channel. On the contrary, the 
first premise of all their thinking and acting 
was, that this spirit must be left perfectly tree 
and untrammelled in order to work ont its 
proper results; and their sole aim was to form 
some simple plan of association which should 
represent and give expression to this perfect 
religious freedom ; not prematurely to hasten, 
nor artificially to shape any natural religious 
movements that are in progress, but to pro- 
vide an organism—itself a natural result of 
these movements—for religious elements that 
are spontaneously attracted more or less 
strongly to each other, and that are already 


prepared for some kind of combination and’ 


fellowship,—an organism that should enable 
these elements the better to define and express 
themselves in pgblic sentiment in their united 
force, and at the same time leave the largest 
liberty to individual opinion and utterance. 
There was such entire trust to this general 
and spontaneous spirit of unity, and such en- 
tire freedom from any desire to have an or- 
ganization that should specially represent the 
peculiar opinion of any clique or faction of 
religious believers, that of the Executive Com- 
mittee, chosen at the convention in Horticul- 
tural Hall last May, only a small minority had 
been present at any of the preliminary meet- 
ings for consultation, or knew precisely what 
was in the minds of those who had most de- 
sired organization. The Committee were se- 
lected from those who were supposed to have 
a general and entirely unsectarian interest in 


religious enlightenment, liberty, and progress, 
and who would be willing to stand on the 
broad platform of the Association, which did 
not stop with the limits of the “Christian ” 
religion. ‘They were, to a considerable extent, 
personally unacquainted with each other; and 
before their first official meeting no one of 
them probably knew definitely what was the 
opinion of any other concerning the nature 
and method of the work which had been in- 
trusted to their joint hands. 


It seemed necessary to make this statement 
both to show how unforced and unplanned a 
movement this organization was, and to ex- 
plain why no very extensive visible results 
were to be expected of it in the first year of its 
existence.” 


Here followed a sketch of what the Com- 
mittee had done and attempted to do the first 
year; and then a statement of the 


OBJECTS. 


“The objects of the Association are suc- 
cinctly stated in the first Article of the Consti- 
tution. We are organized, according to that 
Article, ‘to promote the intcrests of pure re- 
ligion, to encourage the scientific study of 
theology, and to increase fellowship in the 
spirit.’ But we fail to perceive the full bear- 
ing of this language, unless we note that this 
statement of purpose is introduced by the title 
of the Association, which is ‘ /ree Religious,’ 
and is followed by an invitation to ‘ all persons 
interested in these objects’ to become mem- 
bers. The basis of the Association, therefore, 
is broader than anything before attempted in 
the way of organization in religious history. 
It goes below any one specific form of religion, 
and seeks to find the common ground on 
which all religions, or more properly religion 
itself, rests, and to plant itself there. It con- 
templates the ultimate union, not simply of 
all sects in Christendom, but of all religions, 
Christian and non-Christian, in one. It looks 
beyond ‘Christian’ limits for its fellowship. 
Nor is this aim, even thus early, only ideal. 
As the meetings last year and this both tes- 
tify, it is in a measure already realized. And 
this fact, with what it involves, is the most 
distinguishing feature of the Association. 
‘With what it involyes;’ for the important 
thing is not se much the fact that the Asso- 
ciation brings different sects and religions to- 
gether on one platform, as the principle un- 
derlying that fact. The principle is, that in 
this Association these various religious opin- 
ions and faiths meet and mingle on perfectly 
equal terms, no one claiming for itself what it 
does not cordially accord, by courtesy and by 
right, to every other. For the first time in 
religious history, not only representatives of 
differing Christian sects, but people of all re- 
ligious names and of no religious name, are 
invited to come together as equal brothers, 
and confer with one another on the highest 
interests of mankind. Most of us here are 
probably, by reason of birth and education, 
counted in the census of the world’s popula- 
tion as ‘Christian,’ whether we make any 
other claim or not. But on the platform of 
this Association we do not obtrude that title. 
We agree here to listen to what our Hebrew 
friend may have to utter, or to what our India 
brother may write to us, of their respective re- 
ligious faiths, with the same candor and the 
same integrity and openness of judgment that 
we accord to a ‘Christian’ speaker. A be- 
liever in the Christian system of religion may, 
if his conscience so dictate, use his right to 
speak on the platform of this Association with 
the purpose of proving the claims of his par- 
ticular faith paramount to all others, and of 
converting non-believers to his views; but if 
he does so, that very act commits him to hear 
impartially the same claims made for any 
other faith. One who should come here sim- 
ply to speak with dogmatic and sectarian  ar- 
rogance for his own belief, and not cordially 
to listen to what might be said in behalf of 
another belief, would not come certainly in 
the spirit of the Constitution of this Associa- 
tion. 

Yet this is not to say that the Free Relig- 
ious Association takes the ground that one 
form of religion or faith is as true and good 


as another. It simply does not determine the 
claims of any specific form of faith, or assume 
the claims of any to be determined. It de- 
clines to consider it a closed question that 
the claims of any religion are to be regarded 
as finally established, and gives a fair, open 
field for the establishing of any religion, or of 
so much of any religion as can prove itself to 
betrue, Christianity, thus far, has attempted 
to convert all other religions to itself.. The 
Christian missionary goes to India and says 
to the natives there, ‘You must be converted 
to my faith, or there is no hope of your pro- 
gress to anything better in this world, or of 
your happiness in the world to come, This 
Association says to these native religious de- 
votees, ‘ Let us see what is true in your relig- 
ion, and what is true in this and that other 


‘form of faith, and be ready to accept the true 


from any quarter ; and, meantime, let us put 
our heads together and see if we cannot con- 
trive some better and worthier ways of living,’ 
The Free Religious Association simply does 
not accept any instituted form of religion as 
necessarily a finality. It admits the possibility 
of advance in religious truth beyond any 
present religious system. It plants itself on 
Truth-seeking, and does not claim to have 
found a finality in religious faith and practice. 

On this broad basis, with this declaration 
of equal religious liberty and rights, the Free 
Religious Association is organized; and it is 
evident that the specific objects of the Asso- 
clation, as stated in its Constitution, must 
take direction and shape from these funda- 
mental principles. The Association aims ‘to 
promote the interests of pure religion,’ without 
stamping those interests with any special 
name, or seeking to build up any sectarian 
form of faith and worship. It aims ‘to en- 
courage the scientific study of theology,’ not 
fearing to trust reason and free inquiry on all 
fields of thought, not recalling them when 
they reach the limits of the ‘ Christian,’ or 
any other special confession of faith, but 
striving to apply a more truly rational and 
scientific method of investigation to all prob- 
lems of religious experience and history. It 
aims ‘to increase fellowship in the spirit,— 
defining that fellowship as nothing narrower 
than the brotherhood of man, and making it 
rest on the aspirations and strivings of our 
common humanity after higher truth and 
life.” 

Noticrk.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rev. SAMUEL JoHNson’s Essay on “ THe WoRsHIP 
oF Jesus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer, (10 cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 


The Report for 1868 contains ‘addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLyeR, CHARLES H. Mautcom, Joun P. Hupparp, 
OxyMPi1A Brown, JoHN Wetss, T. W. Hiccinson, 
F, E. Apgor, A. B. Aucort, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“Tp RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. SANBORN, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
SocreTY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND WorsuiP ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and Krsnus CHUNDER 
SmEN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FRor1- 
INGHAM, Wetss, ABBoT, Hiacrnson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jonzus, RALPH WALDO Emerson, C. A. BaRTOL, 
Lucy Sronpb, Horace SEAVER, ROWLAND CONNOR, 
and others; Essays by Jutta Warp Hows, Davip 
A. Wasson, and Raper Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 

ce eS a TRS eer | 

WASHINGTON AND HIS GARDENER.—G. W. P. Cus- 
tis, in his “ Recollections of Washington,” gives a 
copy of a contract written in Washington’s own 
hand, between George Washington and Philip Bar- 
ton, his gardener. After the usual clauses it provides 
that the said Barton “ will not at any time suffer him- 
self to be disguised with liquor except on terms here- 
after mentioned.” After enumerating the clothing, 
etc., to be furnished, it further says that he was to be 
allowed “four dollars at Christmas, with which he 
may be drunk four days and nights; also two dollars 
at Whitsuntide, to be drunk two days; also a dram 
in the morning, and a drink of grog at dinner, at 
noon.”—Saturday Hvening Post (Phil.) 


WE es en IN 2 ae. 


SOLDIERS, ATTENTION! 

Ep. InpEx: J cut the following from last Satur- 
day’s Blade under the caption “ Eternal Death :”— 

“On no second Cavalry is there a Redeemer offered 
for sin; and from no tomb there does He rise to life to 
bless the, etc., etc.” 

Now this is a matter of importance to the G. A. R., 
as well as other military men, and should be made 
known. Maybe the chances in the first or third Cav- 
alry are better. Perhaps Mrs. Partington can tell. 


G. M. 
- > S 
The Committee on the New Fngland States made a 
report, as the: result of which appropriations were 
made as follows: 


In aid of the Society in Pepperell, Mase .................. $US 
= te os Montague, Pt eels lerctasereis\careieinietets 150 
Bs: us INOMGCBelaGas) 8S Scene: lesronam apne 200 
Mi * 5 Melrose SUENAl tS - GAS DE AABeaA 250 
f 33 s Wewssaleray > Saaitrs matey iwellsste 100 
oe s S EVR GRD OLOW Mase Pais ceteiete screlaiaine 200 
Fy re % KS Campna rer t vas seacutresmien etic. 200 
sé % DOVERSIN sy EU An sce cenideiee cine aera 300 


Worcester Conference for expenses of Sec’y.. 
— Christian Register, Jan. 15. 

[ Dover, N. H., seems to get the lion’s share of the 

appropriations. In the words of A. Ward,—‘t Why is 


this thusness ?”—Ep. ] 
=> > > 


Weare pleased to learn that the Unitarian Society in 
Dover, N. H, is full of hope and new interest.— Chris- 
tian Register, Feb. 5. 

[Considering the iron-clad creed imposed on the 
Dover Society by the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire, the pleasure of the Register becomes intelligible, 
and Mr. Ward’s interrogatory is answered. Under 
such circumstances, even Mark Tapley would see 
some “credit in being jolly.”—Ep.] 

>< 

The treasurer of a church in Sioux City was star- 
tled the other night, to find one of his pew holders 
come in and join his party in playing faro. Neither 
spoke until No. 2 pushed some “chips” across the 
table and said quietly :—‘‘ John, just gives me credit 
for that amount upon my pew rent.”—St¢. James (La.) 
Sentinel. 


fal wath Par nn 

Carl Vogt, the leader of those who give man the 
extremest antiquity, is giving a course of six lectures 
before a Catholic college in Vienna, on the Primitive 
Condition of man. ‘Truly a change since Galileo.— 
Morning Star, Dover (N. HL.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


NOTICE. 


(ilo Woman Suirace Convention. 


An Ohio Woman Suffrage Convention will be held 


IN THE 


CITY OF COLUMBUS, 


ON 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY, 


February 10th & 11th instant. 


COMMENCING AT 104 0’cLocKk A. M. 


The objects"of this Convention will be to urge upon the Leg- 
islature now in session the claims of the women of Ohio to 
equal civil and political rights with men, and to determine 
whether the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association shall declare 
itself auxiliary to any existing national association. 

Among the speakers who will address the Convention, are 
LUCY STONE and HENRY B. BLACKWELL, of New Jer- 
sey; MARY A. LIVERMORE, of Chicago ; LIZZIE M. BOYN- 
TON, of Indiana; LILY PEVKITAM, of Wisconsin; Rev. Mrs. 
HANNAFORD, of Massachusette ; Miss RADELIA BATES, 
of New York, and Mrs. H. M. TRACY CUTLER, Mrs, M. Y. 
LONGLEY, Mrs. M. M. COLE, and others of Ohio. 


Alt Persons are Invited to be Present, 


And the friends of the cause throughout the State are request- 
ed to take part in its deliberations. 

As the time is short, we hope every friend of the Woman's 
Rights movement will exercise special effort to announce the 
holding of this Convention, in every locality in the State, that 
a full representation may be had. 

It is hoped that the local associations in the State will send the 
fall number of delegates to which they are severally entitled by 
the provisions of the Constitution, Every county in the State 
should be represented, 


By order of the Executive Committee, 
OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


A. J. BOYER, Chairman. 
Dayton, February 1, 1870. 
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EVERY SATURDAY 


AT THR 


BLADE PRINTING HOUSE, 


150 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 


'N X R31 S:—Two Dollars per annum: single copies Five 
Cents, to be obtained at the Book store of Henry S. STEBBINS, 
115 Summit St., and at the Blank Book Manufactory of JuLius 
T. Frey, 49 Summit St. Ten per cent. commission allowed 
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Lewis & WHELAN, 7 Granger Block, are sole Agents for 
THE INDEX in Syracuse, N. Y. 

THE INDEX and the RADICAL will be sent to one address 
for $5.00. 


THE RADICAL FOR JANUARY. 


1870. 


THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


The Confession By D. A. Wasson. 

Law of Habit. By John Weiss. 

A Portrait of R. W. Emerson, by David Scott. 
Cheney. 

From Goethe's ‘‘ Four Seasons.”” By T. D. 

The Book of Daniel. By F. E. Abbot. 

Liberal Religion in Europe. By Samuel Longfellow. 

The Family at Entenbruch. From the German of Gustave 
Pfarrius. By C. C, Shackford, 

Patience. By A. E. 

Notes, 

Reviews and Notices. 


By Ednah D, 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


JOURNAL. 


A Weekly newspaper devoted to the interests of Woman, to 
her Educational, Industrial, Legal and Political equality, and 
especially to her right of Suffrage. 

Eprrors.—Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and T. W. Higginson. 

Address, ‘‘' THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL,” No. 3 Tremont 
Place, Boston. 

Pricze—$3.00 per Annum, payable in advance. 


4%" Please subscribe, and get us subscribers among your 
friends, and oblige 
4-1} Tue Eprrore. 
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BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
The Oldest Reform Journal in the U.S, 
Is PUBLISHED 
HVE RY WEDNESDAY; 
AT 
84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


; By ee § Edited by 
JOSIAH P. MENDUM., § + HORACE SEAVER. 


PRICE—$3.50 per Annum. Single Copies, Seven Cents. 
Specimen Copies sent, on receipt of a Two-Cent 
Stamp to pay postage. 


The “ INVESTIGATOR ” is devoted to the Liberal canse in 
Religion ; or, in other words, to Universal Mental Liberty. 
Independent in all its discussions, discarding superstitious 
theories of what never can he known. it devotes its columns to 
things of this world alone, and leaves the next, if there be one, 
to those wno have entered its unknown shores, Believing that 
it is the duty of mortals to work for the interests of this world, 
it confines itself to things of this life entirely. It has arrived 
at the age of thirty-eight years, and asks for a support from 
those who are fond of sound reasoning, good reading, reliable 
news, anecdotes, science, art, and a useful Family Journal. 
Reader! please send your subscription for six months or one 

ear; Saison are not satisfied with the way the ‘‘ INVES- 
TIGATOR” is conducted, we won’t ask you to continue with 
us any lcnger. [4- 
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Lhe City of Toledo, 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


The Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
‘In 1850—8,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401, 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
miles of canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction ; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 115,000,000 feet ot 
Pine Lumber, 80,000,000 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped from Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to ne \rly $50,000,000. 

The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Savings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels:and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in Improving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 


THE TOLEDO 


SAVINGS |[NSTITUTION. 


No. 48 Summit Street 


CAPITAL, - - - -  $100000) 


DIRECTORS. 


E. MALONE, 
DAVID RB. LOCKE, 


HORACE 8S, WALBRIDGE, 
A. E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN F. WITKER. 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JCSEPH K, SECOR, 


Deposits of Five Cents to any Number of Dollars will be Received. 
a 


On the first of January and July of each year, interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be allowed for Eyery MonTH 
that the amount then on deposit has been with the Savings 
Institution, and if not withdrawn, the interest will be Come 
pounded Semi-Annually. | ‘ 

The business of this Institution is confined exclusively to 
the receipt and care of Savings Deposits. No Commercial or 
General Banking business is transacted, — oie 4 

A certain proportion of the funds of this Institution are in- 
vested by loan upon Real Estate in the City of Toledo. In 
making such loans, preference is always given to applications 
from Depositors of smal means who have accumulated sufhi- 
cient funds to pay for a lot of ground, and desire to borrow 
something more to aid them in erecting buildings to be used 
as permanent Homes for themselves and families. 

Inasmuch as the income of most industrious persons is ob- 
tained in monthly installments, a monthly repayable basis has 
been adopted for the repayment of Loans. 

Plans of Cheap Cottages may be scen at the office of the In- 


stitution. 
RICHARD MOTT, Presid nt, 
A. E. Macomprr, Treasurer. [4- 
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FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


FIFTY AFFIRMATIONS. 
RELIGION. 

1. Religion is the effort of man to perfect 
himself. 

2. The root of religion is universal human 
nature. 

8. Historical religions are all one, in vir- 
tue of this one common root. 

4, Historical religions are all different, in 
virtue of their different historical origin and 
development. 

5. Every historical religion has thus two 
distinct elements,—one universal or spiritual, 
and the other special or historical. 

6. The universal element is the same in ali 
historical religions; the special element is pe- 
culiar in each of them. 

7%. The universal and the special elements 
are equally essential to the existence of an 
historical religion. ; 

8. The unity ofall religions must be sought 
in their universal element. 

9. The peculiar character of each religion 
must be sought in its special element. 

RELATION OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 

10. The idea of a coming “kingdom of 
heaven ” arose naturally in the Hebrew mind 
after the decay of the Davidic monarchy, and 
ripened under foreign oppression into a pas- 
sionate longing and expectation. 

11. The “ kingdom of heaven” was to be 
a world-wide empire on this earth, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to be established on the 
ruins of the great empires of antiquity by the 
miraculous intervention of Jehovah. 

12. The Messiah or Christ was to reign 
over the “kingdom of heaven” as the visible 
deputy of Jehovah, who was considered the 
true sovereign of the Hebrew nation. He 
was to be a Priest-King,—the supreme pontiff 
or high-priest of the Hebrew church, and ab- 
solute monarch of the Hebrew state. 

13. The “apocalyptic literature” of the Jews 
exhibits the gradual formation and gro ith of 
the idea of the Messianic “kingdom of heayen,” 

14. All the leading features of the gospel 
doctrine concerning the “kingdom of heaven,” 
the “end of the world,” the “great day of 
judgment,” the “coming of the Christ in the 
clouds of heaven,” the“resurrection of the dead,” 
the condemnation of the wicked and the exalta- 
tion of the righteous, the “ passing away of the 
heavens and the earth,” and the appearance of 
a “new heayen and anew earth,” were definite- 
ly formed and firmly fixed in the Hebrew mind, 
in the century before Jesus was born. 

15. John the Baptist came preaching that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But 
he declared himself merely the forerunner of 
the Messiah. 

16. Jesus also came preaching that “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and announc- 
ed himself ¢s the Messiah or Christ. 

17. Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect 
of the Messianic kingdom ; but, although he 
expected his throne to be established by the 
miraculous intervention of God, and therefore 
refused toemploy human means in establishing 


it,he neverthelessexpected to discharge the po- 
litical functions of his office asKing and Judge, 
when the fulness of time should arrive. 

18. As a preacher of purely spiritual truth, 
Jesus probably stands at the head of all the 
great religious teachers of the past. 

19. As claimant of the Messianic crown, 
| and founder of Christianity as a distinct his- 
torical religion, Jesus shared the spirit of an 
unenlightened age, and stands on the same 
level with Gautama or Mohammed. 

20. In the belief of his disciples, the death, 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus would not 
| prevent the establishment of the “ kingdom of 
heaven.” His throne was conceived to be already 
established in the heayens;and the early church 
impatiently awaited its establishment on earth 
at the “second coming of the Christ.” 

21. Christianity thus appears as simply the 
complete development of Judaism,—the high- 
est possible fulfilment of the Messianic dreams 
based on the Hebrew conception of a “chosen 
people.” 

CHRISTIANITY. 
Christianity is the historical religion 
taught in the Christian Scriptures, and illus- 
trated in the history of the Christian church. 

28. It is a religion in virtue of its univers- 
al element; it is the Christian religion in vir- 
tue of its special element. 

24. The Christian Seriptures teach, from 
beginning to end, that “Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God,”—that is, the Hebrew 
Messiah. This, the Christian Confession, was 
declared both by Jesus and the apostles to be 
necessary to salvation or admission into the 
“kingdom of heaven.” 

25. The Christian church, from its origin 
to the present day, has everywhere planted it- 
self on faith in the Christian Confession, as 
its divinely appointed foundation,—the eter- 
nal “rock” against which the “gates of hell 
shall never prevail.” 

26. The Christian Confession gradually 
created on the one hand the theology, and on 
the other hand the hierarchy, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This process was not, as is 
claimed, a corruption, but a natural and logi- 
-cal development. 

27. The Church of Rome embodies Chris 
tianity in its most highly developed and _ per- 
fect form, as a religion of authority based on 
the Christian Confession. 

28. Protestantism is the gradual disinteg- 
ration of Christianity, whether regarded the- 
ologically or ecclesiastically, under the influ- 
ence of the free spirit of protest against au- 
thority. ; 

29. “ Liberal Christianity,”—that is, dem- 
ocratie autocracy in religion,—is the highest 
development of the free spirit of protest 
against authority which is possible within the 

Christian church. It is, at the same time, the 
lowest possible development of faith in the 
Christ,—a return to the Christian Confession 
in its crudest and least developed form. 

30. Christianity is the religion of Chris- 
tians, and all Christians are believers in the 
Christ. 

81. The Christian name, whatever else it 
may include, necessarily includes faith in 
Jesus as the Christ of God. Any other use 
of the name is abuse of it. Under some in- 
terpretation or other, the Christian Confession 
is the boundary line of Christianity. 


FREE RELIGION. 


22. 


32. The Protestant Reformation was the 
birth of Free Religion,—the beginning of the 
religious protest against authority within the 
confines of the Christian Church. 


33. The history of Protestantism is the 
history of the growth of Free Religion at the 
expense of the Christian Religion. As love 
of freedom increases, reverence for authority 
decreases. 

34. The completion of the religious pro- 
test against authority must be the extinction 
of faith in the Christian Confession. 

35. Free Religion is emancipation from the 
outward law, and voluntary obedience to the 
inward law. 

36. The great faith or moving power of Free 
Religion is faith in man as a progressive being. 

37. The great ideal end of Free Religion 
is the perfection or complete development of 
man,—the race serving the individual, the in- 
dividual serving the race. 

38. The great practical means of Free Re- 
ligion is the integral, continuous and univers- 
al education of man. 

39. The great law of Free Religion is the 
still, small voice in the private soul. 

40, The great peace of Free Religion is 
spiritual oneness with the infinite One. 

41. Free Religion is the natural outcome 
of every historical religion,—the final unity, 
therefore, towards which all ::storical religions 
slowly tend. 

RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO FREE RELIGION 

42. Christianity is identical with Free Re- 
ligion so far as its universal element is con- 
cerned,—antagonistic to it so far as its special 
element is concerned. 

43. The corner-stone of Christianity is 
faith in the Christ. The corner-stone of Free 
Religion is faith in Human Nature. 

44, The great institution of Christianity 
is the Christian Church, the will of the Christ 
being its supreme law. The great institution 
of Free Religion is the coming Republic of 
the World, the universal conscience and rea- 
son of mankind being its supreme organic law 
or constitution. 

45. The fellowship of Christianity is limited 
by the Christian Confession ; its brotherhood 
includes all subjects of the Christ and excludes 
all others. The fellowship of Free Religion 
is universal and free; it proclaims the great 
brotherhood of man without limit or bound. 

46. The practical work of Christianity is 
to Christianize the world,—to convert all 
souls to the Christ, and ensure their salvation 
from the wrath of God. The practical work 
of Free Religion is to humanize the world,— 
to make the individual nobler here and now, 
and to convert the human race into a vast Co- 
operative Union devoted to universal ends. 

‘7. The spiritual ideal of Christianity is 
the suppression of self and perfect imitation 
of Jesus the Christ. The spiritual ideal of 
Free Religion is the free development of self, 
and the harmonious education of all its pow- 
ers to the highest possible degree. 

48. The essential spirit of Christianity is 
that of self-humiliation at the feet of Jesus, 
and passionate devotion to his person. ‘The 
essential spirit of Free Religion is that of self- 
respect and free self-devotion to great ideas. 
Christianity is prostrate on its face; Free Re- 
ligion is erect on its feet. 

49. The noblest fruit of Christianity is a 
self-sacrificing love of man for Jesus’ sake.— 
The noblest fruit of Free Religion is a self- 
sacrificing love of man for man’s own sake. 

50. Christianity is the faith of the soul’s 
childhood ; Free Religion is the faith of the 
soul’s manhood. In the gradual growth of 
mankind out of Christianity into Free Re- 
ligion, lies the only hope of the spiritual per- 
fection of the individual and the spiritual 
unity of the race. 
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Tur Inpex is the name of a new weekly paper to 
be published by Francis Ellingwood Abbot at Tole- 
do, O. This announcement should be sufficient to 
ensure success. Mr, Abbot has already introduced 
himself to the attention and favor of the readers of 
the RapicaL. Each number of his paper will con- 
tain, besides a popular discourse by himself, and a 
quantity of miscellaneous reading, contributions from 
O. B. Frothingham and W. J. Potter developing the 
purposes and plans of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. In a circular-prospectus, which he will send 
to all who address him, Mr. Abbot states the objects 
of Tur INDEX at length. It will be fonnd that the 
trumpet gives no uncertain sound.—Dec. No. 


Tue InpEX has appeared, and, as all expected, it 
is bright and at the same time sober and thoughtful. 
Mr. Abbot offers ‘ Fifty Affirmations’ which the or- 
thodox world will have to deny or hold their peace— 
or accept. Here is an opportunity to test them as to 
how much they believe. Though Mr. Abbot does not 
follow up his ‘Affirmations’ with any threat of 
punishing unbelievers, we can but think ourselves 
that the time will come when many will mourn be- 
cause their eyes were not unsealed in the day when 
to have seen and believed would have been a fresh 
delight. 

At the present writing we have seen two numbers 
of ‘Tur Iypex.’ We expect these will be improved 
upon. We cannot this month offer the extracts we 
haye marked. But the best way to get them, anda 
great deal more, is to subscribe for the paper itself. 
Tue INDEX is a fitting companion sheet to Tar RAp- 
ICAL, and especially is itso for all who are interested 
in the many items which a monthly, for the most 
part, has to let slip. We hope the two are destined 
to a long and useful life. —Feb. No. 

> pe 
[From the OLp anv New, Boston, Mass.] 

Other new journals are—1. Tur INDEX, published 
in the interests of ‘Free Religion, at Toledo, Ohio, 
under the very able charge of Francis E. Abbot. The 
‘INDEX’ says it shall be ‘the organ of no party in pol- 
itics and no sectin religion. The editor will speak for 
himself alone, and so will each contributor; neither 
will commit the other. We presume that the editor 
speaks for himself in saying that ‘to reject the Chris- 
tian name does not necessarily mean to despise either 
Jesus or his religion.’ 


te 
[From Tut ComMONWEALTH, Boston, Mass,] 

We have received the first number (dated Jan. 1, 
1870) of the new religious journal, Tum InpeEx, the 
organ of the Free Religionists, published at Toledo, 
Ohio, Francis E. Abbot, editor. It is a handsome 
quarto sheet, well-filled with the leading ideas, as 


enunciated in Horticultural Hall and elsewhere, of 


those who gave religion pre-eminence to Christianity. 
Among its “ affirmations” are these:—[We omit the 
quotations. ] 

These givea good idea of the basis of the new jour- 
nal. Sustaining these is the discourse of Mr. Abbot 
in full in this city in February last, and various able 
articles. A department of the paper is devoted to the 
American, Free Religious Association, under the con- 
trol of its Secretary, Rev. Wm. J. Potter. Perhaps 
the relation of the free religionists to the old believers 
is as well expressed in the following editorial para- 
graph as in more lengthy articles :— 

“To reject the Christian name does not necessarily 
mean to despise either Jesus or his religion.” 


It is evident Tur InpEx will receive a large share 
of attention from the religious world and be approba- 
ted by all independent thinkers of the liberal field. 
Its price is $2 per annum. 

_ > -- 
[From the CurisTIAN ReGIsTER, Boston, Mass.] 

We have seen the first number of Rey. F. E. Abbot’s 
new paper, published at Toledo. It is a small but 
very neatly printed sheet, and, though somewhat lack- 
ing in variety, it bears the mark of vigorous and care- 
ful editing. 1t begins with ‘ Fifty Affirmations’ which 
embody the creed of the editor, who invites thought- 
ful discussion of them. There is a brief history of the 
American Free Religious Association, a piece of orig- 
inal Poetry, a letter from Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 
who has sent an article on the Future Life which will 
appear in the second number, and an editorial on the 
McFarland-Richardson case which easily convicts 
both judges and clergymen ia America of disregard- 
ing the plainest teachings of Jesus on the law of di- 
vorce. The most prominent paper, however, is Mr. 
Abbot’s Horticultural Hall lecture on ‘ The Genius of 
Christianity and Free Religion.’ This is an earnest 
and able production, and, while it is wholly unsatis- 
factory in some of its conclusions, it increases our res- 
pect for its author’s courage and consistency. Our 
readers will learn from the striking passages which we 
quote that it is a two-edged sword, cutting as unspar- 
ingly into the position of the ‘ Radicals’ as into that 
of the ‘ Conservatives.’ [We omit the quotations. ] 

>> 
{From Tue Boston INVESTIGATOR. ] 

“Tire InpEx.”—The Liberal preacher of Toledo, 
Ohio, the Rev. Francis E. Abbot (whose excellent 
sermon on “ The Sunday Question” we lately publish- 
ed), proposes to issue a new paper in that city to be 
called Tae Index. He says in his prospectus — 

“The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, 
through which the civilized world is now passing, but 
which it very little understands, is cv 2 more momen - 


tous in itself and in its consequences than the great 
transition of the Roman Empire from Paganism to 
Christianity. Tur DIyprex will aim to make the char- 
acter of this vast change intelligible in at least its lead- 
ing features, and offer an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other 
papers.” : 

Tue INDEX will no doubt be an interesting journal, 
as Mr. Abbot is an able, independent and liberal wri- 
ter. The publication of the paper is guaranteed for 
at least one year, by parties who are determined to 
secure a hearing for the most radical thought of the 
times. 


Tae IypEx.—We have received the first No. of 
this new paper which has just been commenced at 
Toledo, Ohio, and edited by the Rev. Francis E. Abbot. 
It makes a very neat appearance, and is well filled 
with interesting matter. We hope the paper may meet 
with a good reception, and be liberally sustained. 
Mr. Abbot has been roughly treated by Christians for 
taking a step in advance of them; and as we sympa- 
thize with all men of progressive views, whether they 
agree fully with us or not, we shall be gratified to learn 
that his InpEx is generously patronized. His “ free 
religion” is not exactly to our taste, nor, in short, is 
any kind of religion ; but, as that which is free is far 
better than that which is bigoted, we consider his an 
improvement upon Christianity, and therefore we wish 
it success on its journey towards complete emancipa- 
tion, presuming that when it sees further, it will do 
better. 

peek eh Lee ee a ee 
[From the BANNER oF Lieu’, Boston, Mass.] 

Tue Inpex is the title of a new paper issued 
weekly at Toledo, Ohio, and edited by F. E. Abbot, 
and devoted to Free Religion and, as we view it, 
consequently to true religion, as we do not deem 
Christianity true religion, because it is not a free, 
natural and spontaneous religion, but an educated, 
sectarian and bigoted, partial religion of authority, 
against which we have ever protested because it was 
sectarian in its aggregate as well as its fractional 
headings, and for which protest we have eyer been 
accused of battling against all religion, while we have 
ever proclaimed and defended man as a religious 
being by nature and not by education, but sectarian 
by education only, and consequently Christian, Ma- 
hometan or Pagan, as the case might be, but no more 
Christian by nature than Pagan, as persons born in 
Christian countries and under Christian influences 
are not/more likely to be Methodists or Baptists than 
Unitarians or Quakers without educational training. 

We are glad to see this and every other move that 
aids in freeing the mind from the authority of popu- 
lar institutions, and the tyranny that cramps the 
growth of soul and cripples the moral and intelectual 
power of the human mind, as we are sure Christian- 
ity does in this day, however much it may have 
aided it in former times and under darker clouds of 
‘superstition. We hope Tue INpEx will succeed and 
prosper, but we know how hard has been the strug- 
gle for life of other liberal papers. 

oe 
[From the New York NaTIon.] 

Another new journal that we owe toa sort of Uni- 
tarians—or that perhaps we are going to owe—is THE 
Inppx, to be published at Toledo, and to be edited by 
Mr. Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Many of our readers 
know of this gentleman, for he has been conspicuous 
as a “come-outer” from the Unitarian camp, where 
doctrines are taught even by the more “ advanced” of 
the Unitarians which are not advanced enough for 
Mr. Abbot. To such of our readers as are acquainted 
with his writings and speeches or sermons, we may 
say that Mr. Abbot—who is not yet in middle life—is 
a man of decided ability and of undoubted intellectual 
courage and honesty ; so we do not know where the 
friends of what we may call religious rationalism 
would be likely to find an editor better able to express 
their views and opinions. 


We have received the prospectus of Tum INDEx, the 
forthcoming organ of the Free Religionists, of which 
we spoke last week, and now are able to speak of its 
character more definitely than we could then. Every 
phase of earnest thought, says the editor, will have a 
fair chance to be heard, No article will be rejected 
on the ground that-it teaches atheism ; transcendent- 
alism and positivism shall have equal rights of speech 
accorded them; spiritualism and materialism, “ free 
religion” and Christianity, all are to meet on equal 
terms. Nothing more will be asked of a writer than 
that his articles be in the new journal’s general field 


‘of thought, and that it possess ability, and be fair, 


courteous, and of good moral tone—the editor being 
solely responsible for the application of these tests. 
What the paper’s general field is to be, our readers 
may more distinctly see by looking at the titles and 
a list of seven essays which will appear in the seven 
opening numbers: first comes “ The Genius of Chris- 
tianity and Free Religion;” next, “ What is Chris- 
tianity?” next, “Whatis Free Religion?” next, “Chris- 
tianity and Free Religion contrasted as to corner- 
stones””—and not contrasted to the disadvantage of 
Free Religion, we may surmise; fifth is ““ Christianity 
and Free Religion contrasted as to institutions, terms 
of fellowship, social ideal, moral ideal, and essential 
spirit ;” sixth is “'The Practical Work of Free Relig- 
ion;” and last is, “ Unitarianism versus Freedom.” 
These are all lectures written by the editor, Mr. F. E. 
Abbot, who promises in addition “ short and shotted” 
articles by able co-operators of his—Mr. O. B. Froth- 
ingham for one, and Mr. W. J. Potter for another, 
who both will fill regularly a certain space. And 
whether its articles are original or selected, short or 
long, they will be “ uncompromising, fearless, radical,” 
ot 


putting faith in ideas and working for them openly 
and regardless of consequences, “for its only policy 
will be strong thought and plain speech.” Yet it will 
not “seek to shock the religious nerve,” but though 
“standing squarely outside of Christianity, it will aim 
to be just to it, recognizing its excellencics, noting its 
defects.” What, in Mr. Abbot’s opinion, these latter 
may be, the reader unacquainted with his writings 
may partly gather from what he goes on to say next: 
Tue Inppx “ will pay no deference to the authority 
of the Bible, the Church, or the Christ, but rest solely 
on the authority of right reason and good con- 
science.” It will trust no revelation but that of uni- 
versal human faculties. It will accept every certified 
result of science, philosophy, and historical criticism, 
asking no question what it proves. Thus one more 
new crusade opens, and there is a brave sound of 
“trumpets blown for wars,” and we seem to hear great 
neighing of steeds and the noise of armorers hammer- 
ing at armor over in the direction of the Catholic 
World. But Tue INDrEx is more agile than that war- 
rior, and appears every week instead of every month, 
thus having a cleat advantage. Two dollars a year is 
the price of Tur INDEX, and it sets out witha capital 
in hand sufficient to run it for one year certainly. — 


>< 
[From the New York INDEPENDENT. ] 

We have received the first number of a weekly 
paper entitled Tar INpeEx, edited by Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. and published at Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Abbot, as our readers will remember, was some time 
ago minister of the Unitarian church in Dover, N. 
H. Belonging to what is called the “left wing” of 
the denomination, he finally renounced the Christian 
name altogether, ahd became the advocate of what is 
called “ Free Religion.” Some months since be went 
to Toledo, and was settled as pastor of what had 
been known as the Unitarian church in that place ; 
a majority of the society, after an excited discussion, 
accepting him as their religious teacher, with a clear 
understanding of his views. That he is one of the 
most original and independent thinkers of our coun-~ 
try cannot be denied. We first heard of him, some 
years ago, as the author of a philosophical article in 
the North American Review on “ Space and Time,” 
which proved him to possess a mind of no mean or- 
der. The love of consistency, which has now led 
him out of Christianity, showed itself in a later arti- 
cle in the same Review, in which he proyed against 
Darwin that his theory of deyelopment—a_ theory 
which Mr. A. accepts—requires for its completeness: 
that the first origination of life by law be also ad- 
mitted. Mr. Darwin’s [Mr. Spencer’s?] reply, in- 
tended to relieve him of the charge of inconsistency , 
by no means met Mr. Abbot’s argument. We see no 
reason to doubt that in his present position he is thor- 
oughly honest and thinks himself a champion of the 
truth. We believe there is no stain upon his charac- 
ter, and that he sincerely desires to benefit his fellow- 
men. It is difficult, we know, for many who have: 
been trained in the Orthodox fold, and never had a 
doubt of the doctrines taught them in childhood, to 
understand how a man can be honest and at the 
same time believe there is something better and high~ 
er than Christianity. Nevertheless, we believe such 
error to be perfectly compatible with the purest mo- 
tives and the highest moral aims. Deeply as we 
must lament the mistakes of such a man, let us not 
be unjust to him. The Church, if it would bring 
such men back to the fold, must learn to treat them 
nobly and generously, to ply them with argument 
and persuasion, and not pelt them with denunciation. 
Mr. Abbot says:—[We omit the quotation.] _ Beliey- 
ing, a3 we most sincerely do, that Christianity rests 
upon the immovable fonndations of truth, we are in 
no degree alarmed by the appearance of THE INDEX. 
If Christianity cannot stand the test of free inquiry 
and unrestrained discussion, let it fall. Its most dan- 
gerous foes are not those who honestly doubt its mir- 
aculous origin; but those who, professing to accept 
it, yet live as if it were false. 
> <>< 
{From THE NarionaL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, New York.} 

THE INDEX is the title of a new weekly journal, to. 
be issued on or about the 1st of January, 1870, at To- 
ledo, Ohio, with the Rev. Francis E. Abbot as editor. 

Funds have been pledged by responsible parties 
sufficient to insure the publication of the paper at 
least one year. The price will be two dollars per an- 
num in advance. Though disclaiming, as we think 
unnecessarily, the name Christian, Mr. Abbot is con- 
scientious in his convictions and earnest in action be- 
yond the average of men. He is a young man of de- 
cided intellectual ability, and will no doubt render 
the journal over which he is to preside attractive, 
especially to free and independent thinkers, It will 
quite certainly be sufficiently fearless and outspoken 
in all matters pertaining to religion to interest the 
extreme religious radicals. We presume that it will 
not be merely or chiefly negative, but that editorially, 
at least, it will affirm important fundamental truths, 
We welcome Mr. Abbot cordially to the field of jour- 
nalism, and hope his labors may be largely useful in 
promoting a truer and nobler conception than now 
prevails in the public mind of life, its opportunities, 
responsibilities and duties. 


Tue INDEX, a journal of very pronounced radical- 
ism in religion, edited by Rey. Francis E. Abbot, and 
published at Toledo, Ohio, presents, in the initial 
number, Fifty Affirmations concerning Religion, 
Christianity, Free Religion, and the Relation of 
Christianity to Free Religion; a sermon on the Ge- 
nius of Christianity and Free Religion, by Mr. Abbot; 
a letter from Frances Power Cobbe; a statement of” 
the origin and purposes of the Free Religious Asso- 


| cation, together with editorial and other miscellany, 
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It is a moderate sized, eight-page paper. It will be 
warmly welcomed by the increasingly large class of 
readers whose wants it is designed to meet. The 
Secretary of the Free Religious Association, Rey. 
William J. Potter, of New Bedford, with the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frothingham, will edit a department of 
Tue [ypex in the interest of that organization. It is 
issued weekly, at two dollars per annum. We un- 
derstand that among Mr. Abbot’s supporters in this 
journalistic enterprise is the distinguished Rey. Pe- 
troleum VY. Nasby. 


><><- ~~ — 
[From the Natronan ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD (vemarks of 
Col. T. W. Higginson at the Radical Club, Boston. ] 
Mr. Abbot's fifty affirmative propositions, published 
in Tue INDEX, are not surpassed, either in boldness 
or in truth, by the famous theses of Luther. 


——————73-‘—< 
[From Tur Reyouution, New York.] 


Tue Inppx.—This is a new weekly journal to be 
published in Toledo, Ohio, Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 
editor. Though but a newspaper in appearance and 
small in size at that, the name ofthe editor to all who 
know him, will be assurance sufficient that it will lack 
nothing in ability, nor in fearlessness to espouse and 
champion all new and progressive ideas, especially in 
the cause of a free, pure and practical religion. Like 
The Radical, it will probably be closely allied to the 
new Free Religious Association, whose centre is in 
Boston. 


>i ——— 
[From Tur LizeraL CuristiAn, New York.] 


Rev. Francis E. Abbot, who was a Unitarian cler- 
gyman in New Hampshire, but who renounced Chris- 
tianity and went out West, where he is now the min- 
ister of an independent religious socicty, has issued a 
prospectus for a weekly paper, of which he is to he 
the editor, and which he is to entitle Thnk INpDex. We 
commend the editor, Mr. Abbot, for so frankly defin- 
ing his position. ..... Tue InpDex cannot fail to be an 
able organ of Free Religion in the West, as The Rad- 
ical is in the East. Weare glad that it is so outspo- 
ken and straightforward at the start, and that it has 
thus done not a little to make clearer the lines that 
separate those who have no real fellowship with each 
other. 


Tap Inpex.—We have received and carefully read 
the first number of Tue InDex, edited by Mr. F. E. 
Abbot, and published every Saturday by the “ Index 
Association ” at Toledo, Ohio. It begins with “ Fifty 
Affirmations,’ very tersely and frankly put, and 
which set with absolute distinetness before the read- 
er and the public the essential faith and want of faith 
of the editor. There is something of positive aflir- 
mation in this statement, of a wholesome and con- 
serving kind, as well as much that is destructive, and 
what, if it could be proved, would be fatal to the su- 
pernatural claims of Christianity, or to its institution- 
al existence. We do not attach great importance to 
ideological movements like this, but we do not agree 
with those who think such serious, earnest statements 
of “Free Religion” can be wholly ignored, or de- 
nounced by Christians as merely presumptuous and 
ill-motived. Trying to Christian feeling as it may 
be, we hope to see Mr. Abbot’s half-century of af- 
firmations carefully and frankly met; what is new, 
sound and valuable acknowledged; what is false, 
illogical, narrow and hasty exposed, and the editor 
treated with the courageous honesty with which he 
has treated his own convictions and the Christian 
public. 

Mr. Abbot makes very plain what his mode of at- 
tack is to be upon what he regards as our outworn 
superstition—the general faith of Christians in a di- 
vine revelation. He presents the Roman Catholic 
Church as the normal and genuine development of 
the Messianic idea, which he makes the cardinal or 
germinal thought and faith of the Apostles. That 
idea, according to Mr. Abbot, made the Romish 
Church. It culminated in the days when the Romish 
Church had the largest political, social and religious 
power in the world. Protestantism was the begin- 
ning of the decay and will end in the death of the 
Messianic idea, and so of the religion which has been 
its embodiment. The superstitions, fallacies, priest- 
crafts and restrictions of the Romish Church were 
thus the natural and proper fruits of the Messianic 
idea, which originated in Jesus’ own claim for him- 
self, and thus reflect their proper character on the 
pretentions of the alleged Savior of the world. Pro- 
testantism, beginning with attacking them, must end 
with disowning him. Mr. Abbot has reached that 
point, and is rallying those who agree with him. 
Meanwhile he acknowledges the excellency of Jesus 
as a spiritual teacher and example, and his probable 
superiority over all who have yet won the reverence 
of the world. z 

Up to this time, the tender and holy gratitude and 
piety with which the life and character of Jesus 
Christ have been regarded, have kept the scholars and 
thinkers ot the world, who aimed at popular influence, 
from handling the Scriptures which contain his al- 
leged history and teachings, the Church which has 
gathered his disciples and been his external repre- 
sentative, and the person of Christ himself, with that 
absolute logic and pure, scientific candor and cool- 
ness with which it is claimed that the interests of re- 
ligion demand that they should all be treated. Tu 
InpeEx throws overboard all the scruples, sympathies 
and delicacies which have embarrassed these pre- 
vious investigations. It stands “squarely outside of 
Christianity.” “ [t will pay no deference to the au- 
thority of the Bible, the Church or the Christ.” 

What sort of understanding of Bible, Church or 
Christ any man is likely to get who begins with de- 


nying the authority of cither; what “ authority” 
means as here used; what clue mere historic criti- 
cism or pure logic is like to afford in unthreading a 
divine life that has been poured into the world; 
what sort of:adequacy a pure metaphysician like Mr. 
Mill or Mr. Abbot has for the task he proposes, we 
will leave to others te decide. Our own present con- 
viction is, that what Mr. Abbot or the Free Religion- 
ists in general are about, so far as they aim to un- 
settle faith in Christianity, as divine in origin and 
power, is as likely to succeed as the effort that Hazlitt 
made in one of his essays, to prove that the heavenly 
bodies were less than a hundred miles from the earth, 
and not at all the sources of the light and heat which 
were popularly ascribed to them. Such speculations 
hardly come enough within the range of common 
Christian experience or faith to arouse a popular op- 
position. They might prove all they aim to proye, 
and most people would feel that they had not touched 
the question. What disturbs the public most is the 
seeming irreverence of approaching the general theme 
of Christ’s person and influence with the surgeon’s 
knife, as if he were dead and might be hacked to 
pieces without any feeling on the part of those who 
know and love him, and live in and with bim. 

Before Tur Index concludes its first decade, it 
will probably discover either that it is working in a 
vacuum, or threading the interstices of real Christian 
life, and so find little to run against, and little that 
runs against it. It will probably have its field all to 
itself, and freeze up with its disciples in the sunless, 
Christless region of that pole towards which Tug 
INDEX points. 


a a eg = 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) RepuBLivAN. | 

I observe, by the way, that Mr. Abbot proposes to 
publish at Toledo a free religious weekly to be called 
Tue Index. It will be abie, beyond question, and 
bold to the extremest utterance. Mr. Abbot discards 
even the name of Christian, and stands outside of 
Christianity, resting, as he says, solely on reason and 
conscience, and paying no deference to the authority 
of Bible, Church or Christ — Warrington. 


Mr. Assot’s InpEx.— While Mr. Hale is manag: 
ing his ‘Old and New’ monthly (calculated for the mer- 
idian of Boston, but will serve for New York), a 
younger and more radical Bostonian, transplanted to 
Ohio, is about to open with a religious weekly in 
which Christianity will have no advantage given it 
over other forms of religion. Mr. F. E. Abbot, the 
independent minister of a society in Toledo, former- 
ly Unitarian, gives the prospectus of Tur INDEX, a 
weekly journal, in which he says ‘every phase of 
earnest thought will have a chance to be heard. No 
article will be rejected because it teaches theism, nor 
any because it teaches atheism; trancendentalism 
and positivism shall have equal rights, and spiritual 
ism and materialism, ‘ free religion’ and Christianity, 
are to meet on equal terms. Nothing more will be 
asked than that each article in the new journal’s field 
of thought, possess ability, and be fuir, courteous, and 
of good moral tone—the editor being judge of these 
matters. Each of the first seven numbers will con- 
tain an essay by Mr. Abbot,—first ‘ The Genius of 
Christianity and Free Religion; then ‘What is 
Christianity ? * What is Free Religion ? ‘Christianity 
and Free Religion, contrasted as to corner-stones ; 
‘Christianity and Free Religion contrasted as to in- 


stitutions, terms of fellowship, social ideal, moral ~ 


ideal, and essential spirit ? ‘The Practical Work of 
Free Religion; and _ finally, ‘ Unitarianism versus 
Freedom.’ Revs. O. B. Frothingham of New York 
and W. J. Potter of New Bedford, will each con- 
tribute regularly, and it will be a sort of organ, we 
infer, of the Free Religious Association. The ability 
of its editor, who is thoroughly in earnest in his new 
and, to most of us, rather disagreeable position, out- 
side of Christianity, guarantees that the new paper 
will be worth reading and controverting. Its sub- 
scription price is two dollars, and its support is se- 
cured fora year. It is to be published at Toledo, 


> Se 
{From Tae MorNING Star, Dover, N. H.] 


Two Rapican Newsparers.—Almost every defi- 
nite sm has its organ. The types are called into ser- 
vice wheneyer any considerable number of men and 
women have a common grievance to parade or a 
common end to compass. First a public meeting, 
and then a paper. Another public meeting, and then 
a plea for subscribers. The hall and the platform 
speaker are depended on to stir an interest, and then 
the press is used to organize and direct it. They who 
hear and noisily applaud may be properly asked for 
their testimony ; but they who read and think are, 
after all, the main dependence of wise and shrewd 
leaders. And hence the multiplication of papers and 
pamphlets, large or small, daily, weekly, or monthly, 
able or feeble, philosophical or flippant, appealing to 
logic or to passion, rising to permanent influence or 
soon sinking to a forgotten grave. 
na,’ wo weekly papers have appeared with the open- 
ing of the year, that may well claim and secure at- 
tention, both in view of what they are, and of the 
significant phases of thought which they represent 
and exhibit. One is Tus INpDrEx, a sheet published 
at Toledo, Ohio, in the interest of the extreme type 
of Free Religion, and which Mr. Abbot chiefly uses 
as the silent pulpit for the dissemination of his views 
of theology; the other is Zhe Woman's Journal, 
whose principal office is in Boston, and which ap- 
pears to be the organ of that portion of the advocates 
of whatis popularly known as the Woman’s Rights 
movement, who are unwilling to be committed to 
the policy and measures of the clique that manages 
The Revolution. 

The initial number of Tue INpDeEx is largely filled 


with Mr. Abbots individual contributions. He covers 
the first page with his creed, in the form of fifty affirm- 
ations. They are plain, consecutive, calmly and dig- 
nifiedly stated, without a particle of bitterness or the 
semblance of a fling at those who believein Orthodox 
Christianity. Tous, many of these affirmations appear 
wholly true, some of them almost wholly false; while 
not a few exhibit such a mixture of the wholesome 
and the mischievous, that they need a careful analysis 
before they can be properly disposed of. Direct ap- 
proval and unqualified dissent are alike out of place. 

But the document that deserves chief attention is a 
long and elaborate discourse, originally delivered asa 
lecture by the editor, at the Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton. Here Mr. A. unfolds his views of religion, spe- 
cial and general, with thorough frankness, and no little 
ability and force. He claims that Christianity is only 
one of many special and partial religions—an advance 
perhaps on the best of its predecessors, but still having 
no just claim to be considered a religion for all peo- 
ples and periods. Christ is probably the highest em- 
bodiment of the religious genius that the world has 
yet seen; but his aim was too low, his methods defec- 
tive, and his character tainted by the errors and pre- 
judices of his times. In assuming to be the Messiah, 
he threw away the sceptre that would have made him 
the model and master of the ages. Mr. Abbot will 
have no Messiah, because, as he claims, he stands out 
against the higher priesthood and royalty of the indi- 
vidual soul. 

It is only just to say that Tie INDEX promises to 
be fair, thoughtful, and able. And Mr. Abbot is 
frank enough to define its and his position with the 
most unequivocal words. He gives up the name 
Christian ; for, having ceased to accept Christ as the 
Messiah, he confesses he has no right to the title, and 
justly wonders at the illogical and unreasonable at- 
titude of those who strip Christ of his peculiar au- 
thority and vet call themselves by his name. His 
language on this point is explicit and fitting. He 
says :— The world at large can never be made to un- 
derstand what is meant by a Christian who in no 
sense has faith in Christ.... The world is right, and 
may well marvel at a Christianity that denies the 
Lord, yet wears his livery.” He will not admit that 
there was anything of the nature of imposture in 
Christ’s claims and works. He says such a charge 
‘should blister the mouth that makes it.’ And there 
is something touching and suggestive in the words 
that tell of Mr. Abbot’s mental state when he speaks 
of being compelled by conviction to withdraw the 
confidence with which he formerly gave in his tes- 
timony to Christ’s Messiahship. He says he does not 
tur away ‘in levity or mockery or defiance. Out 
of his lost faith, he tells us, have sprung his own 
‘most hallowed experiences,’ He goes still farther 
in his frankness, which seems to have in it a tinge 
of melancholy, when he adds: ‘Once I felt the full 
power of the Christian faith; ... but come what may, 
let me never... make my heart the coffin of a mur- 
dered truth ! 

It is impossible not to respect a frank and intense 
moral earnestness; and‘a Christian should be the 
last to complain of thorough fidelity to conviction, 
wherever that is found. Mr. Abbot must stand or 
fall to his own Master, like the rest of us) We do 
not attempt to judge him. We know there are hon- 
est doubters, as Thomas was. But we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Abbot is giving up the Sun for the 
Milky Way, and leaving the eternal Rock for the 
shifting quicksands. The mere Theism which he 
advocates, we believe lacks the power to redeem the 
race that Christ would draw to himself; and we can- 
nct help thinking that Tua [Iypex will prove asorry, 
a local, and a short-lived substitute for the O]d Book. 
When the Toledo preacher’s ministry has ended, we 
confidently anticipate the coming of many genera- 
tions of Christian teachers, who will hold up Christ’s 
cross and yocalize Paul’s theology in the presence of 
believing multitudes that willingly and wisely forget 
the Theistic protest that they may emphasize the 
Christian confession. 

We have left only a bit of space in which to speak 
of The Woman's Journal. But, in a word, we may 
say that we heartily welcome so calm, clear, iutelli- 
gent, dignified and vigorous a sheet as this, as an ex- 
ponent of the new theory of woman’s true sphere 
and functions. Its board of editors is such as to as- 
sure us of something better than tirades, extrava- 
gance, audacity and common scolding. Here is 
the list, and in point of large and varied ability, solid 
character, and ample experience which the names. 
suggest, it is confessedly arare one: Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and T. W. Higginson. We shall certainly 
have brain, culture sagacity, discretion and fairness, 
as well as purpose and pluck in he Womans Jour- 
nal. The first number is full of promise. It has no 
bile and no mere sentiment. Its earnestness is calm. 
It propounds its dogmas with decision, not with a 
belligerent defiance. Assuming sometimes more than 
we can yet concede, and calling some things proofs 
whose testimony appears to us quite ambiguous, it 
evidently means to honor fair play, and carry public 
conviction by argument and evidence, rather than 
by sophistry and clamor. Seeing that the question 
must be discussed from the woman’s rights stand- 
point, we gladly welcome so able and deserving a 
sheet into the arena of debate. Those who would 
know what is being thought and said by the ablest 
advocates of an enlarged sphere for woman, can do 
no better than to send for this well printed and ably 
managed paper. 

SiC eee ee ere 

{from Tar AMERICAN Spretruaist, Cleveland Ohio, ] 

Read the advertisement of Tie INDEX in another 
columr. The spirit and candor of its editor is a 
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pion. We welcome such reinforcements to our side 
in the battle of ideas, and wish it all manner of suc- 
cess and usefulness. Mr. Abbot is not a Christian, 
but is something better, an honest man and free 
thinker. 


FERED [Ue eis 
[From the ToLEDo Buaps, Toledo, Ohio. | 

A New Parer.—TueE INDEX is the title of a new 
paper published in Toledo, by Rev. Francis E, Abbot, 
who is also its Editor. Its mission is to advocate 
“ Free Religion,” which the Editor defines in a series 
of concise propositions. Mr. Abbot is aclear and for- 
cible writer, and an independent and fearless thinker. 
Those who agree with his views of religion and mor- 
als will recognize in him an able defender. The pa- 
per is neatly printed—quarto in form—and will con- 
tain every week a discourse on some religious or moral 
topic by the editor, besides articles from the officers of 
the “ Free Religious Association,’ which is composed 
of such men as Rey. O. B. Frothingham, Robert Dale 
Owen, Mrs. C. M. Severance, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, 
and W. J. Potter. The paper is furnished to subscri- 
bers for $2.00 per annum. Address the publisher, F. 
E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio. 
[From the Toledo WorcuENTLICHE Exeress (translated.) | 

We welcome with pleasure the announcement of 
the appearance of a new weekly paper in English, 
which will be published here, at and after New Year, 
under the editorial care of Francis Ellingwood Ab- 
bot. Mr. Abbot, the minister of the First Independ- 
ent Society, is no stranger to our readers. Many of 
them have already heard his discourses before his 
congregation; most of them have read his lecture 
against the Sabbatarians and his oration at the cele- 
bration of the centennial Anniversary of Humboldt’s 
Birthday, anc-thereby learned to know him as a lib- 
eral, as well as a cultivated man Considering 
the religious prejudices of most English newspapers 
in general, and of the two in this place in particular, 
the establishment of a liberal English shect in this 
neighborhood, and under such able management, is 
of incaleulabl: value for the dissemination of liberal 
views among our American fellow-citizens. Jivery 
free-thinking German, therefore, should make it a 
matter of personal duty.to support it in every possi- 
ble way. 


. Foe ee eee 
{From the Commoner, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

Tue INDEX, a journal devoted to free religion, and 
published in the interest of an organization that en- 
joys its freedom amazingly just yet, is in the same 
fix as Mr. Vickers. The very first page of the paper 
contains fifty affirmations; some of which breathe 
the air of liberty ; but some also that smell of close 
churchism. We will quote only two illustrations :— 

(86.) “The great faith or moving power of Free 
Religion is faith in man, as a progressive being.” 

(40.) “The great peace of Free Religion is spirit- 
ual oneness with the infinite One.” 

The first one throws the door wide open; the sec- 
ond is a half closing of it. We are quite willing to 
believe that our free religionists intend to keep it 
from being shut entirely, but we are not so clear that 
they have unreservedly set their faces forward; and 
we will give our reasons. 

In the first place why call their organization Free 
Religion? Is it from regard to our reigning public 
opinion, which requires us all to have some religion ? 
And is it to cover some weak brethren who want 
that cloak to be free in? If we have read Tue In- 
DEX correctly, its editors and co-operators mean to 
assert for America what the tyrannical spirit of pub- 
lic opinion, educated in a narrow theology, denies us, 
viz: our right and duty to re-examine and to subject 
to the test of advanced knowledge each and all the 
dogmas of the churches, and also every word of the 
Bible. If this be so, then they should have said 
“free philosophy ’—or “ free searching of truth ”— 
and not free religion. Having religion presupposes 
faith in some creed, and the two words free and relig- 
ion contradict each other. Religio means a bond of 
union; it comes from religare—which signifies to 
bind up. Nine out of ten men imply when they as- 
sert that they have a religion, that they have settled 
in their minds into some belief; for which they can 
readily repeat the words out of some catechism. 

= a 
[From THe Woman's ApyocaTe, Dayton, Ohio.] 

Tus Ixpex.—Through the kindness of ‘‘ Hap-Iaz- 
ard,” our friend and correspondent from Toledo, we 
learn that Rey. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, minister 
of the First Independent Society of that city, has pub- 
lished the prospectus of a weekly paper soon to be 
issued, bearing the above title, and to be under the 
editorial care of Mr. Abbot himself. Its aim will be 
to increase pure and genuine religion in the world— 
freedom of religious thought and action, devoid of 
every species of spiritual slavery and form of supersti- 
tion. “Standing squarely outside of Christianity,” 
says the prospectus, “it will vet aim to be just to it, 
recognizing its excellencies, noting its defects.” I ad- 
mire the basis upon which Tur LNpgx will be placed 
—it is the right one. PNET OR I 8% 


Tur Iyprx.—We are in receipt of the first number 
of Tar INDEX—a weekly publication of beautiful ty- 
pographical appearance, published by The Index 
Company, Toledo, O., and edited by Rev. Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, a man well-known as a radical 
writer of the ultra-Unitarian school,—an advocate of 
Free Thought Religion, which to our mind, is the only 
truc phase of the term religion in the world. If one 
does not exercise free thought in religion, as in other 
matters, then indeed is one’s mind enslaved. 


We wish Tue INpex a successful career. A.J. B. 


guarantee that free thought will find in ita cham- 


Tue INpex, published by the Index Association, 
of Toledo, Ohio, is edited by Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, pastor of the Free Religious Society of that 
city, and is the freest and most radical religious pa- 
per in America. Those who sympathize with the 
free religious’ movement now sweeping over this 
country, will find Tum INDEX a most interesting pa- 


per. Of course it is able—the name of the editor is 
a guarantee of that. Weekly, $2 a year; samples 5 
cents. 


é oe 
{From Tue St. JoserH VALLEY Recister, South Bend, Ind. |} 

Tue INDEX, a paper advocating “free religion,” 
which being freely translated means“ no religion,” has 
been started in Toledo, Ohio, and the editors [this is a 
mistake] have sent us a copy for a notice. Here it is. 

ee Oe Le 
[From THE EveNiInG Post, Chicago, Ill.] 


We have examined the firstnumber of Tap INpex, 
an organ of Free Religion, published at Toledo, with 
a good deal of interest. When we state that its 
editor is Francis E. Abbot, persons familiar with 
current American literature will uaderstand that it is 
conducted with ability, scholarship, the most ad- 
mirable courtesy, and the widest catholicity of spirit. 
“Theism and Atheism, Sviritualism and Material- 
ism, Transcendentalism and Positivism, Free Religion 
and Christianity—in short, every phase of earnest 
thought—shall have a fair chance to be heard, and 
on equal terms.” Such isa portion of the prospectus 
of THe Inpex. Thereisa great deal of truth, marred, 
as we think, by certain subtle errors, in the new or- 
gan of Free Religion, but it will present many nuts 
for authority to crack; and for ability, candor and 
liberality, is surely entitled to the favorable consider- 
ation of the intelligent public, both orthodox and 
heterodox. 


“Twastve Arostims or Herssy.”—Ona Sunday of 
last week was commenced in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, a series of lectures by noted persons who are call- 
ed “ The Twelve Apostles of Heresy.” It is stated 
that New England orthodoxy considers this course of 
lectures designed to overthrow the settled religious 
opinions of that notable section of our country. ‘The 
subject of much remark in New England society and 
New England journalism, religious and secular, it is 
probable it will result in general discussion. The 
whole course of lectures, as marked out for “ The 
Twelve Apostles of Heresy,” is, we believe—Sunday, 
Jan. 231, John Weiss, “ False and Trae Sentiment of 
Nature.” Jan. 30, O. B. Frothingham, “The Re- 
vealed and the Hidden God.” Feb. 6, T. W. Higgin- 
son, “ The Sympathy of Religions.” Feb. 13, Samu- 
el Longfellow, “ Theism.” Feb. 20, Julia Ward Howe, 
“ The Ethics of Culture.” Feb. 27, Francis E. Abbot, 
“Jesus and Socrates in the History of Religion.” 
March 6, John 8. Dwight, “ Music.” March 14, Wil- 
liam J. Potter, “The Agency of Law and of Persons 
in Human History.” March 20, Ednah D Cheney, 
“The Function of Art in Life.’ March 27, D. A. 
Wasson, “Providence.” April 3, William Henry 
Channing, “ The Church of Universal Unity.” Apcil 
10, Wendell Phillips, subject not announced, but no 
doubt a demonstration that religion is the great re- 
former, and the church the great conservative. 

These twelve apostles will surely give the Bos- 
tonians who may attend Horticultural Hall Sunday 
afternoons an admirable variety of discourse. 
Whether they shall succeed in upsetting New Eng- 
land orthodoxy is another question. It is hardly to 
be expected that the present course will succeed in 
doing so much, even in the opinion of skepticism it- 
self. 

But there is a considerable organized movement 
in the country against the Christian Church. It has 
more friends, perhaps, in New England, than else- 
where, but is not without adherents in other parts of 
the republic. One of the lecturers spoken of above— 
Francis E. Abbot—has recently established a weekly 
journal at Toledo, Ohio, which is an avowed advo- 
cate of Free Religion. Mr. Abbot is known to the 
literary world as the author of a number of meta- 
physical articles in the North American Review, which 
received the considerate attention of thoughtful men 
in this country and ia other countries, to whom he 
is known as a man of genius, of great culture, and of 
pure life. An Unitarian preacher for some time in 
New Hampshire, he was, by process of law, we be- 
lieve, ejected from his pulpit, and is now preaching 
Free Religion, and editing an organ of Free Religion 
at Toledo. That organ is making something of a 
stir. The concluding propositions among the “ fifty 
affirmations” which constitute the platfirm, so to say, 
of Free Religion, make a summing up of the whole, 
and are: 

“The essential spirit of Christianity is that of self- 
humiliation at the feet of Jesus, and passionate de- 
votion to his person. The essential spirit of free re- 
ligion is that of self-respect and free selfdevotion to 
great ideas. Christianity is prostrate on its face. 
Free Religion is erect on its feet. 

“The noblest fruit of Christianity is a self-sacrifi- 
cing love of man for Jesus’ sake. The noblest fruit 
of free religion is a self-sacrificing love of man for 
man’s own sake. 

“ Christianity is the faith of the soul’s childhood ; 
free religion is the faith of the soul’s manhood. In 
the gradual growth of mankind out of Christianity 
into free religion, lies the only hope of the spiritual 
perfection of the individual and the spiritual unity of 
the race.” 

The age has been described as “ destitute of faith, 
but terrified at skepticism.” In that case, it will be 
lift¥e less than horrified at a number of propositions 


among the Fifty Affirmations of Free Religion, and 
at the whole as the verbal embodiment of a system. 

Whether the “spiritual unity of the human race” 
is desirable, is a proposition that may admit of doubt. 
There has been a spiritual unity of Christendom ; and 
it was a dark age for the ronid., It may be that the 
spiritual unity did not produce the intellectual dark- 
ness, as it has been called, but at least a prima facie 
case is made out which those who insist upon unity 
must rebut, whether Roman Catholics or Free Relig- 
ionists. The human race might have been so consti- 
tuted that religious unity would be a very desirable 
thing. The world might have been so constituted 
that there would be a perpetual summer everywhere. 
But it was not so made, and undoubtedly because it 
would have been stupid to so make it. Storms are 
evidences of wisdom. Conflicts—irrepressible con- 
flicts—produce progress; and even war scotches a vast 
deal of unworthiness from certain classes of the gen- 
eral public. We think there is very little harm done 
by people being too. much Presbyterians, or Congre- 
gationalists, or Methodists, or Baptists. Their contro- 
versies among each other would keep things lively and 
interesting, even during the millennium. Atany rate, 
we had better not give up sects, all of which have some 
philosophy to uphold them, and which have accom- 
plished infinite good in the world; which are at this 
moment at the head and front of nearly every good 
and honest work of benevolence toward men—we 
had better not give these up, though their adherents 
acknowledge the efficacy of the grace of humility, 
even for that sect which would have us all agree 
with each other, all standing up in our proud man- 
hood to jaw at our Maker. Theeagle stoops before 
it soars. In the presence of the Creator, it will do 
man no harm, but great good, to drop on his knees oc- 
casionally. 

But, not to enter into argumentation on the subject, 
the advocates of Free Religion are bent on making a 
vigorous campaign. The New York Independent, 
whilom a religious journal, has the “Twelve Apos- 
tles of Heresy” handsomely written up, and we give 
orthodoxy fair warning that it must prepare to make 
a brave and vigorous warfare against the new enemy, 


and to send him in utter rout and discomfiture from 
the field. 


= >i — 
[From Tar New Covenant. Chicago, Ill.] 

Tur [ypex.—Rey. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, of 
Toledo, Ohio, announces a new publication, Tam Dy- 
pEx. Mr. A. is “ minister of the First Independent 
Society” of Toledo. He has repudiated the Chris- 
tian name, in which he shows himself an honest man, 
too honest to sail under a flag to which he is not loy- 
al. He has succeeded in securing only a very small 
hearing in the pulpit, nsually having from twenty to 
sixty [a mistake] in his congregations. Most peo- 
ple’s instincts are averse to encouraging such men as 
Mr. Abbot.. They may have their own doubts, but 
their regard for human happiness impels them not 
to encourage and promote doubt in others by sus- 
taining an anointed apostle of unbelief. We recog- 
nize Mr. Abbot’s right to think and speak as he 
wishes to, and wonld do nothing to prevent him from 
telling the world what he believes—or does not be- 
lieve—but for his own influence’s sake, and for the 
sake of others, we shall hope that he may be as pow- 
erless in the press as he appears to be in the pulpit. 


> 
[From the LArource (LA.) REPUBLICAN, ] 


We are in receipt of the four first numbers of THE 
INDEX, a new and beautiful journal published at To- 
ledo, Ohio. Tue INprx is the advocate of Free Re- 
ligion ; it is most ably edited and we would like to 
see it in every family in the land. Success to THE 
InDEx. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


{Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Oct. 17, 1869.] 


On one of the banners carried by the children in 
the procession at the recent Humboldt Celebration, 1 
read this motto :-—“ EDUCATION MAKES FREE (Bildung 


macht fre).” Let these words stand as the text of 


my morning’s discourse. So important is the right 
education of the young, especially in moral and 
spiritual directions, that I conceive it to be the cor- 
ner-stone of a free and noble State. Only the edu- 
cated nation is fit or able to be free. Throughout 
history we shall find that education tends to freedom, 
and ignorance to despotism. Conversely, freedom 
tends to education, despotism to ignorance. 


A most striking illustration of this fact is to be seen 
in the attitude always assumed by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church towards popular education. Fully believ- 
ing the maxim of Lord Bacon, that “knowledge is 
power,” the Roman Church during the middle ages 
took care to educate its own clergy in all the learning 
of the period, and at the same time to prevent the 
people at large from sharing its own intellectual il- 
lumination. Desiring to retain all power in its own 
hands exclusively, it monopolized all knowledge 
within itself. Wherever, as in Austria, Italy, and 
Spain, the Church has held control of the State and 
dictated its policy, the people still remain sunk in the 
grossest ignorance ; and centuries may yet be required 
before these nations shall become really fitted to 
govern themselves by Republican methods. We see 
the same tendency in Romanism even in our own 
country. The attempts, partially successful in New 
York, which the Catholic Church is making to un- 
dermine our free school system, and, if unable to ruin 
it, at least to rule it, reveal the close dependence of 
despotic authority, whether temporal or spiritual, 
upon popular ignorance. Tne recent controversy in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere concerning the control of 
the public schools is full of instruction, and should be 
thoughtfully studied by all lovers of republican in- 
stitutions. The very safety of America as a free coun- 
try depends on our jealous protection of the free 
school system; and if, out of a politic compliance or 
criminal indifference, we shall be persuaded to sacri- 
fice our system of secular schools to the ambition or 
fanaticism of Romish priests, we shall yet live to de- 
plore our folly in sack-cloth and ashes. 

Nor is it only the crafty schemes of Rome that we 
have to guard against. The bigotry of evangelical 
Protestants, who refuse to exclude the Bible alto- 
gether from our schools, and thus manifest the same 
spirit of ecclesiastical interference with popular edu- 
cation, is the chief obstacle to-day to the thorough 
secularization of our schools. How can we ask the 
Catholics to send their children to be instructed in the 
Protestant Bible? It must be confessed that the 
Catholics have the best of the argument, so long as 
we insist on the public reading of Protestant Scrip- 
tures in the schools. Our only consistent course is 
to prohibit the use of the Bible altogether in schools 
designed equally for all our population. We violate 
the free-school principle by consenting to retain the 
Bible, and obliging all children alike to listen to pub- 
lic readings from it. Free schools must be purely 
secular schools, until the great principle of religious 


liberty is rooted in the hearts of the entire people,— 
until religion itself has become something better than 
dogma; which is as yet by no means the case. The 
public schools should teach only what all the people 
wish to haye taught; while instruction in special 
directions should be imparted elsewhere. Arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, history, languages, science, 
etc., belong, therefore, to the proper province of the 
public schools; but the doctrines which different sects 
are unable to agree upon among themselves, should 
not be forced upon children whose parents object to 
their receiving such instruction. 

It is in this necessary limitation of the public 
schools to branches desired by all alike, that we find 
the origin of the Sunday School system. Sunday 
Schools originated among Protestants, and were first 
founded to give instruction on subjects seen to be out 
of place in the common schools. Hachsect began to 
instruct its own young in its own peculiar ideas. 
However false these sectarian ideas may have been, 
the movement was one in the right direction. It had 
its root in a consciousness that man, after all, is born 
for higher thoughts than can be got out of the primer, 
the atlas, or the multiplication table—a conscious- 
ness that true education must include the develop- 
ment of all moral and spiritual powers. What is 
education but the unfolding, the “‘ drawing-out,” of all 
that is latent in human nature, and the training of all 
faculties in natural ways? It is true that Sunday 
Schools have been made too often mere engines for 
cramping the young soul into harsh and baleful pos- 
tures; but let us be just to those who believed that 
distortion of nature was growth in grace. They 
wished to supplement the work of the public schools 
to the best of their ability; they wished to teach vir- 
tue and piety as something higher than parsing or 
cyphering ; and if they supposed that the Catechism 
was the gate of heaven, or had some occult connec- 
tion with the graces of character they sought to de- 
velop, let us not be blind to the merit of their en- 
deavor to unfold the mind in its noblest powers. 
Somewhat bunglingly, it must be confessed, yet quite 
honestly and earnestly, have the supporters of secta- 
rian Sunday Schools labored to perfect man and de- 
velop his higher nature. Although they have mis- 
conceived both the end and the means, nevertheless 
they have been pioneers in a work that will assume 
greater importance in men’s eyes as time goes on. 


The establishment of Sunday Schools, implying as 
it did an unconscious reliance upon natural, as op- 
posed to supernatural, “means of grace,’—an appre- 
ciation of early moral instruction of the young as an 
indispensable condition of ultimate moral character,— 
was certainly a radical innovation and improvement 
upon previous practices\and ideas. In fact, I regard 
it as one of the most significant appearances of the 
spirit of Free Religion, gradually and unconsciously 
developing itself within the confines of Christianity. 
So far, therefore, from there being any tendency in 
Free Religion to abolish the institution of Sunday 
Schools, the very establishment of them was really 
the work of Free Religion itself. Radicalism will 
only carry out more completely, with clearer insight 
and wiser methods, the plans crudely conceived and 
feebly executed within the Christian Church. Na- 
tural culture rather than supernatural intervention, as 
the means of raising character to its highest available 
excellence,—this is the principle upon which Sunday 
Schools rest; and surely there can be no principle 
more thorouglily radical in tendency and results. 
Natural developmentinstead of supernatural conversion 
is the method of perfecting character relied upon by 
Free Religion; and what is plainer than that this 
method, although adopted in Sunday Schools by the 
Christian Church, is incompatible with-that doctrine 
of salvation by “regeneration” which has been claim- 
ed as one great peculiarity of Christianity? If men 
can be saved only by the “second birth,” and if they 
can be “born again” only by the Spirit of God 
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“blowing where it listeth,’ what use or profit could 
there be in depending on simple instruction in spiritual 
truth? Poor Nicodemus, bewildered by the mystic 
and transcendental Jesus of the fourth Gospel, makes 
a sorry show in the story, and has been despised these 
eighteen hundred years for his supposed spiritual ob- 
tuseness; but, in establishing Sunday Schools, the 
Christian Church has practised the gospel of Nicode- 
mus, discarding that of Jesus. I claim that the Sun- 
day School is based on a principle which recognizes 
the agency of God in natural laws rather than in sw- 
pernatural influences, and thus discards the theory of 
a “second birth” in favor of the theory of the gradual 
development of all exalted character. For this reason, 
it is an institution founded on Free Religion, not on 
Christianity, and as such will flourish best under the 
nurture of radical ideas. 


There is, consequently, good ground for the ex- 
pectation that, when the world is thoroughly radical- 
ized, it will feel greater interest and manifest a 
stronger faith in Sunday Schools than it has ever 
done hitherto. Signs appear every day that men’s 
confidence in education is growing stronger and deep- 
er. Universities and colleges are multiplying in 
America with a rapidity alarmingly suggestive of 
mushrooms, Developed intelligence is felt to be the 
only secure foundation for a free government; and 
the only means of creating and perpetuating this 
foundation is universal popular education. The great 
work of radical reform, however, is to make this edu- 
cation INTEGRAL,—that is, to make it include the cul- 
ture of the whole man, and save it from the danger 
of being partial or one-sided. Americans are prone 
to excessive admiration of mere intellect,—to the for- 
getfulness of moral nobility. Go through the streets 
and ask the first ten men you meet whether, if obliged 
to choose between the two, they would rather be fools 
or knaves,—and I very much fear that nine out of the 
ten would choose to be knaves. So extreme has this 
worship of intellect become, that a great criminal 
who evinces unusual intellectual power is often more 
admired than condemned. Why do men pay such 
homage to mere success? Chiefly, I believe, because 
they infer that success must be due to mental power. 
It is not true that men respect scoundrelism ; but, if 
the scoundrel succeeds, is there any lack of admirers? 
The melancholy fact is, that admiration for the men- 
tal strength supposed to be implied in success over- 
powers and well-nigh extinguishes indignation at the 
moral turpitude which has been its price. No man 
could possibly admire intellectual greatness more than 
Ido; yet I confess it pains me deeply to see men rate 
intellectual higher than moral greatness. “‘ Well, he is 
smart /’—how often we hear that comment on some 
shrewd piece of knavery, instead of the stern and 
grand verdict of an offended sense of right! What do 
I care how “smart” a man is, if he uses his smartness 
to ruin or cheat his neighbor? In no respect does 
public opinion need so profound a reformation as in 
the comparative estimate it forms of intellectual ability 
and moral worth. Both are needed ; but, if one must 
be dispensed with, in God’s name let it not be moral 
worth! You may vote me fool, if you must; but, as 
I live, you shall never vote me knave. Self-respect 
as aman of integrity and high character,—not self- 
conceit, but that consciousness of uprightness which 
is neither more nor less than the inwardly felt ap- 
proval of the universal conscience,—self-respect thus 
understood, I say, is the supreme good of the human 
soul. Perish everything that shall conflict with it! 
Let this be written as the most sacred law of every 
soul—that it shall not debase itself in its own eyes. 


Here, then, we reach down deep to the real ground 
of justification for the existence of the Sunday School. 
It aims (or will aim, when things are as they should 
be) to make education integral,—to- develop that 
nobler part of human nature which, when enthroned 
as supreme, beholds all things in their true propor- 
tions, and rules as lord of all. It aims so thoroughly 
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to cultivate the conscience, that, in all emergencies 
and all temptations, outward action shall be without 
fail the musical ring of the true inward metal. It 
aims to train and discipline the moral powers to quick 
discrimination, and to brave and lofty choice, in every 
alternative of right and wrong. Itaims to attune the 
soul to high and fine sentiment,—to delight and ex- 
ultation in all that is morally beautiful, to hatred and 
loathing for all that is morally foul, to pity and sym- 
pathy for all that is morally weak. It aims to kindle 
into a perpetual glow that consciousness of human 
fellowship which makes the miseries of every other 
human being our own immediate concern, and 
prompts us to unselfish activity in all possible bene- 
ficence. It aims to touch and deepen the sense of 
that infinite Mystery in the universe which in our 
ignorance we are wont to call God,—that vast, un- 
fathomable Power, ever latent yet ever patent, which 
in some unguessed fashion we feel to be akin to our 
own souls,—that ever-brooding Presence which is at 
once the unity of Nature and the highest life of Man. 
It aims, in short, to unfold the petals of each fresh 
human bud under the warm rays of sympathy; to 
make good the promise, implied in human nature it- 
self, that every human being shall develop into en- 
larged moral and spiritual life. This is what the Sun- 
day School aims at, or ought to aim at. By thus 
seeking to cultivate the best and loveliest side of hu- 
man character,—the side which most of all needs ten- 
der and assiduous cultivation,—it supplements the free 
public school, which aims solely at intellectual culti- 
vation; and thus makes education truly integral or 
comprehensive. 

To condense what I have said and present it asa 
single thought,—the function of the Sunday School 
is to carry up the education commenced in the free 
public school, and complete the development of the 
human soul by calling into healthy, natural activity” 
its moral and religious faculties. The education which 
is to “make free” in reality, must not stop short of 
this higher and finer work. No man, however in- 
tellectual or learned, is free, who remains a slave to 
his own passions, or binds himself apprentice to cold 
calculation of self-interest. The freeman must be free 
from everything that is low, base, cruel, dishonest, 
unmanly. Hence the culture that is to emancipate 
us mnst include conscience and sentiment and will, 
no less than intellect. Were it not for this need of 
humanity to be developed in the highest directions, 
the Sunday School would not be what I believe it 
may yet become,—the typical social institution of 
Free Religion. 

A story is told of the aged and venerable Dr. Rush, 
of Philadelphia, which is worth repeating in this con- 
nection. A young physician, in conversation with 
him, once dropped the phrase—‘ When I finished 
my education,”—‘ Finished your education !” gently 
interrupted Dr. Rush, “ why, I have not yet finished 
mine!” There is as great wisdom as modesty in this 
reply. Education should begin with life, and not end 
before it. The scope of the Sunday School must yet 
be so enlarged, as perhaps to swallow and absorb the 
Society itself, which is, after all, but a higher Sunday 
School. Both Sunday School and Society propose 
the same object, namely, development of the higher 
nature of man. here should be a life-long continua- 
tion of study, at least of thought, upon the questions 
connected with our ideal life and our ultimate des- 
tiny. We are are all children and learners,—none 
above the need of increased knowledge and spiritual 
wisdom. ‘The great truths by which we live are in- 
deed few and simple,—the sunshine and the rain 
which are poured freely upon all. But the applica- 
tions of these truths are countless, often complex ; 
and we all need to concentrate the light of earnest 
thought upon the higher relations of human life. 


A few words ought to be said about the kind of 
organization of the Sunday School required by the 
new position of this Society. Not much change, if 
any, will be necessary. The principle of pure liberty, 
upon which we have planted ourselves, requires that 
the Society as a whole shall have no opinions or creed, 
but shall allow each individual member to cherish his 
or her own opinions in perfect freedom. The So- 
ciety must carefully refrain from committing itself as 
such to any belief or set of beliefs; but the various 
individuals composing it will hold whatever beliefs 
shall seem to them to be true. The bond of union 
among us is the love of truth, the spirit of mutual 
respect and free equality, the desire of co-operating 
heartily in all good works without asking any imper- 
tinent previous questions concerning points of doc- 


trine. This is a complete union of liberty and law, a 


solution of the question how to organize for practical 
work without infringing on private freedom. Now 
the Sunday School should stand on precisely the 
same basis. It should be emphatically an Jndepend- 
ent Sunday School, uncommitted to any doctrine on 
any subject; it should have no catechism for in- 
structing all the children in the same set of ideas ; it 
should not seek to create a uniformity of opinion on 
any point whatever, but should aim rather at the 
creation of a uniform sentiment of kindness and good 
will, a uniform purpose of acting from high motives 
and of helping each other in every good work or way, 
and a uniform spirit of love of truth for its own pure 
sake. 

Instead, therefore, of all the teachers adopting one 
book or one method of instruction, each teacher 
should be left perfectly free to teach what he or she 
shall judge to be the truth; and the parents of the 
children should be free to choose what their children 
shall learn. <A diversity of beliefs among the teach- 
ers will be no hindrance to their real usefulness. It 
is idle to attempt to conceal from our children the 
fact that men differ fundamentally on the most im- 
portant questions. It is, on the contrary, far wiser to 
inform them of these great differences of belief, and 
endeavor to lead them to the formation of indepen- 
dent opinions of their own. Teach a child how to 
think, rather than impress your own thought upon 
his mind. The Sunday School teachers should be 
willing to prepare themselves for their work before- 
hand, and aim to develop the mental and spiritual na- 
ture of the child, without seeking too anxiously to Ge- 
termine the exact direction of this development. Na- 
ture takes care of that. Provided the young mind is 
trained to use its thinking powers conscientiously and 
earnestly, it ean safely be trusted to enter the arena of 
conflicting opinions. 

Let the Sunday School, then, be as free as the par- 
lor or the street; the child is here exposed to the most 
diverse intellectual influences,—made to hear the most 
contradictory opinions on all subjects. No more harm 
will result from attendance at a Sunday School where 
the different teachers communicate different ideas to 
their pupils. On the whole, I believe that the stur- 
diest characters and minds are those which are de- 
veloped under the greatest variety of influences. Let, 
then, the Sunday School be as free as the Society, 
uncommitted to any 7s and unbound by any service- 
book or catechism. Let every teacher be perfectly 
free to teach according to his or her own honest con- 
victions of truth, without any effort or wish on the 
part of any one to secure a perfectly uniform system 
of instruction among all the teachers. Give free play 
to native tact. Whatever shall be found to increase 
the interest of the scholars, or promote their welfare, 
we shall be as free to do hereafter as heretofore. The 
precise methods to be employed will be better dis- 
cussed elsewhere than here; I have only sought to 
indicate the general purpose and scope of the radical 
Sunday School, and to emphasize the importance of 
keeping it as thoroughly independent of dogmatic 
tenets as the Society itself. If we rear our children 
in the pure air of liberty from their cradles, there is 
little danger that they will plunge into the stifling at- 
mosphere of moral license, or seek to breathe in the 
exhausted receiver of orthodoxy. Rightly conducted, 
the Sunday School is one of the best possible aux- 
iliaries to home instruction ; and I hope sincerely that 
we shall all be earnest to make our own better and 
more beneficial than it has ever been before. 


BEGINNINGS OF EVIL. 


[From the N Y. Independent.] 


Four hundred and twelve thousand dollars—not far 
from half a million of dollars—were paid over from 
the public treasury in this city to the Roman Catho- 
‘lic Church during the past year. This looks alarm- 
ing ; but we shall presently show that the amount is 
nothing in itself compared with the other grants made 
to the same denomination. It is, indeed, specially 
ominous, because it is the first practical operation of 
an entirely new principle in our legislation ; but the 
four hundred and odd thousand dollars will not seem 
much when compared with other and more liberal 
gifts which we New Yorkers have been pouring into 
the same outstretehed hands. For example: in 1866 
we—that is to say, our municipal representatives— 
gaye to the Roman Catholic archbishop, for a nomin- 
al consideration of one dollar a year, half a block of 
ground on Madison Avenue, now worth $200,000. In 
1852 we pers to the same sect, for $83 consideration, 
the fee of a whole block of ground running from Fifth 
to Fourth avenues, which isnow worth a million and 
a half of dollars. In 1864 we paid this sect $24,000 
for the privilege of extending Madison Avenue across 
this very ground which we had thus flung away ; and 
we added a donation of $8,928 to pay the assessments. 
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In 1846 we gave them half the next block on Fifth 
Avenue for one doliar rent, and in 1857 we generous- 
ly threw in the rest of the block—it was not worth 
making two bites of a cherry—for another dollar ; 
and this block is now worth another million and a 
half of dollars. Thus we have during the time men- 
tioned given in real estate nearly three millions and 
a half of dollars to the Roman Catholic Church in 
New York. 

But there is something special about last year’s 
grant. The other donations were outbursts of gener- 
osity ; this is a legal tax, representing a new principle 
of church endowment. 

+o 
CATHOLICISM ON LEARNING TO READ. 


[From the Liberal Christian.] 

One of the most out-speken expressions of repug- 
nance to popular education is from the Shepherd of . 
the Valley, a Roman Catholic newspaper once pub- 
lished at St. Louis, where they say :—We are not the 
friend of popular education as at present understood. 
The popularity of a humbug shall never, we trust, 
lead us to support it. We do not believe that the 
“masses,” as our modern reformers insultingly call 
the laboring class, are one whit more happy, more 
respectable, or better informed, for knowing how to 
read. We think that the masses were neyer less. 
happy, less respectable, and less respected than they 
have been since the Reformation, and particularly 
within the last fifty or one hundred years—since Lord 
Brougham caught the mania of teaching them to- 
read, and communicated the disease to a large pro- 
portion of the English nation. The idea that teach- 
ing people to read furnishes them with innocent. 
amusement is entirely false. It furnishes the majority 
of those who seek amusement from it with the most 
dangerous recreation in which they can indulge. 
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JUDGE SHARSWOOD ON INFIDELITY. 


{From the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph.] 


A recent decision rendered at Philadelphia by Judge: 
Sbarswood, of the Supreme Court, is to the effect that 
a charitable bequest to an Infidel Society is void. The 
case, which was in error to the Court of Nisi Prius, is: 
in substance as follows :—Levi Nice bequeathed prop- 
erty to the “ Infidel Society of Philadelphia,” on the 
following terms: 

“Immediately after the death of both my said grand 
nieces, then it is my will that my real estate aforesaid 
shall go to and be held in fee simple by the Infidel 
Society in Philadelphia, hereafter to be incorporated, 
and to be held and disposed of by them for the pur- 
pose of building a hall for the free discussion of relig- 
ion, politics,” &e. 

Judge Sharswood held that, inasmuch as the said 
Society was notin existence at the time of the making 
of the will, and as it was moreover improbable that it 
ever would exist—at least, not for along time—the 
bequest was invalid, for it had reference to the possi- 
ble existence of a society which again depended on 
the possibility of the State’s incorporating it, and, as. 
Lord Coke says :—‘ A possibility upon a possibility is. 
never admitted by intendment of law.” The reason 
why the judge thought the creation of such a corpor- 
ate society was improbable was, that if the nature and 
objects of the corporation were to be inferred from its 
name, it would be an association of Infidels or unbe- 
lievers for the purpose of promulgating Infidelity, or 
a denial of the doctrines and obligations of revealed 
religion. It must be so understood according to the 
commonly received meaning of the term. Such ar 
association, it would seem, could not be incorporated 
under any of the general laws of the Commonwealth. 
The acts of April 6, 1791, 3 Smitn, 20, and of October 
18, 1840, Pamph. 2, 1841, p. 5, provide for the incor- 
poration of Societies for any literary, charitable, or 


“religious purpose, and beneficial Societies or associa- 


tions. It could scarcely be considered as within 
either the letter or spirit of these acts. The possibility” 
that there would be such a Society during the partic- 
ular state of life was, therefore, too remote to render 
the devise competent to take at the time. Had the 
testator mentioned an Infidel Society in existence at 
the time-of the making of the devise, that would have 
been another matter; but he made it an essential 
quality of the Society thus selected that it was “ here- 
after to be incorporated.” No Court would ever be 
likely to administer such charity, for the administra- 
tion of which there were no trustees in existence, and, 
therefore, the devise as a charity was yoid. After 
stating the above reasons for his decision, the judge: 
went on to say :— 

“In placing the decision on this ground, however, 
it must not be understood that I mean to concede that 
a devise for such a purpose as was evidently contem- 
plated by this testator, even if a competent trustee had 
been named, would be sustained as a valid charitable 
use in this State. These endowments originated in 
England at a period when the religious sentiment was. 
strong, and their tendency was to run into superstition. 
In modern times the danger is of the opposite extreme 
of licentiousness. It is necessary that they should be 
carefully guarded from either, and preserved in that 
happy mean between both, which will most conduce 
to the true interests of society. Established principles. 
will enable the Courts to accomplish this. Charity is 
love to God and love to our neighbor, the fulfilment 
of the two great commandments upon which hang 
all the law and the prophets. The most invaluable: 
possessions of man are faith, hope, and charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity. It is not 
easy to see how these are to be promoted by the dis- 
semination of Infidelity, which robs men of faith and 
hope, if not of charity also. It is unnecessary here to- 
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discuss the question under what limitations the prin- 
ciple is to be admitted that Christianity is part of the 
common law of Pennsylvania. It is in entire consist- 
ency with the sacred guarantee of the rights of con- 
science and religious liberty contained in the consti- 
tution of the State to hold that, even if Christianity is 
not part of the law of the land, it is the popular relig- 
jon of the country, an insult to which would be in- 
dictable as directly tending to disturb the public 
peace. The laws and institutions of this State are 
built on the foundation of reverence for Christianity. 
To this extent, at least, it must certainly be considered 
as well settled that the religion revealed in the Bible 
is not to be openly reviled, ridiculed or blasphemed, 
to the annoyance of sincere believers who compose 
the great mass of the good people of the common- 
wealth. Updegraff vs. The Commonwealth, 11 8. & 
R. 304. Vidal vs. Girard’s Executors, 2 Howard (U. 
§.) 198. I can conceive of nothing so likely—so sure, 
indeed—to produce these consequences, as a hall ded- 
icated in perpetuity to the free discussion of relig- 
ion, politics, e¢ cetera, nnder the direction and admin- 
istration of a Society of Infidels. Indeed, I would go 
further, and adopt the sentiment and language of Mr. 
Justice Duncan in the case just referred to :—‘ It would 
be a nursery of vice, aschool of preparation to qualify 
young men for the gallows and young women for the 
brothel; and there is not a skeptic of decent manners 
and good morals who would not consider such a de- 
bating club as acommon nuisance and disgrace to the 
city.’ ” 
a a ee ee 
CHRISTIANIEY NO PART OF THE COMMON 
LAW. 


[ FROM JUDGE STALLO’S “SECULARIZATION OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION.” ] 


The doctrine thus seriously (and in view of the 
exigencies of their case necessurtiy) broached by onr 
opponents, that Christianity is part of the common 
law of our State, because this law has its roots in 
Christian civilization, isa momentous: doctrine. It 
is pregnant with the most serious consequences. It 
draws in question the civil rights, as I believe, of 
nearly one-half of our citizens. I propose to exam- 
ine it, therefore, candidly, feailessly, and, as far as I 
may, thoroughly. If this is a Christian country, in 
the sense that the non-Christians have no rights which 
the Christians are bound to respect, or in the narrow- 
er sense, that the Christians enjoy rights and privi- 
leges which the law denies to non-Christians, the 
time has come for the refluence ot the wave which 
has brought somany millions of European thinkers 
and laborers to the shores of the new Western world. 

While entering upon the new inquiry into the 
truth or falsity of this great fundamental theory of 
our opponents, | am puzzled in mine to understand, 
what is meant by the sounding phrase, that Chris- 
tianity is part of the common law of the State. The 
law—positive civil law—either imposes duties or it 
confers rights. If Christianity is part of the law of 
the State, then there must be certain duties enjoined 
upon the citizens which are peculiarly Christian, or 
certain rights which none but Christians possess. 
Now the duties enforced by the State, the duty to 
respect your neighbor’s life, his person, his property, 
his good name, to refrain from murder, robbery, 
theft, defamation, etc., are not peculiarly Christian 
duties; they are enforced or at least enjoined by all 
States whose citizens are civilized in any modern 
sense. They are enjoined and enforced because their 
observance is essential to the very uxistence and good 
order of society, and not because they are Christian 
yirtues. I know of no duty which the State recog- 
nizes as a merely Christian duty. Similarly I know 
of no right which the Christian bolds in preference 
over the professors of another creed or of no creed. 
The Jew, for instance, can hold property. He can 
acquire it by inheritance, or by devise, or by pur- 
chase. He can sue and be sued. There are the same 
remedies, civil and criminal, for wrongs inflicted 
upon a Jew, as for those done to a Christian. The 
Jew can be a witness in a court of justice, for the 
Constitution provides that “no person shall be in- 
<ompetent to be a witness on account of his religious 
belief” The Jew has the right to vote. He can hold 
any office, for again the Constitution provides, “ that 
no religious tests shall be required as a qualification 
for office.” A Jew may sit upon the bench and ad- 
minister justice, “ wethoutrespect of persons,’ between 
Christians, as a Jew now sits upon the bench in New 
York, A Jew may not only administer the law, but 
help to make it. A Jew sat last winter in the Ohio 
Legislature, and there is nothing in the Constitution 
to hinder that the majority of the Legislature may 
be Jews—a case which, according to the theory of 
the plaintiffs, would present the remarkable anomaly 
of a body of Jews making Christian laws. <A Jew 
was recently appointed by this Court Commissioner 
of the Southern railroad. Jews have sat in both 
Houses of Congress. A Jew may be President of 
the United States, if he has the requisite other quali- 
fications and can obtain the requisite number of elec- 
toral votes. A Jewish Temple or Synagogue is ex- 
empt from taxation no less than a Christian church. 
I might proceed indefinitely with this enumeration 
of rights, but I have gone far enough to show that 
there is no particular, definite civit right, which 
Jews, Christians, and non-believers do not share in 
common. And in view of this 1 am not able to see 
the force of the assertion so frequently and so confi- 
dently made, that Christianity is part of the law of 
the State. It is str nge, that any one should at this 
day refer to the nebulons deliverances of Judge Story 
in his Commentares of the Constitution (secs. 1870-1879), 
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and seek to discredit, as an obtter dictum, the emphatic 
language of our own Supreme Court in the case of 
Bloom v. Richards, 2 Ohio State Reports, 387. 


Voices trom the People. 


[BXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


“T saw in your last issue an appeal in behalf of 
those who would like to take your paper, but cannot 
afford it. I laid it down, thinking that, as I had caus- 
ed it to be sent into five families for the same reason, 
the appeal did not touch me; but it was of no use to 
argue that way. I feltasif had noright to close my 
ears, or rather eyes, to such a request, so I enclose a 
money order for eight dollars, to help on the best 
Home Missionary enterprise I know of. Tur INDEX 
meets my expectations exactly ; bold, fearless, no com- 
promise, cutting straight to the mark. What a change 
time makes in one’s ideas and faith ! When you de- 
clared that you renounced the Christian name, I en- 
dorsed the words of - ,‘ he is a bold man, but 
could not help feeling, as if you had almost taken 
your stand outside of civilization, for that word and 
Christianity seemed of the same import; to-day I try 
to spread Tum IypEx because I feel its stand-point to 
be the true one. Outside of Christisnity I am,—com- 
pelled to be there by the belief in the manhood of 
Jesus and the fatherbood of God. 

Your article on the McFarland case caused me to 
see how much I had been in the habit of taking as- 
sertions about the humanizing effect of Christianity 
on trust. It is a common saying that woman owes 
her present position in America and Europe to 
Christianity. I don’t believe we have a right to 
modify, amend, and enlarge the original Gospels, and 
call the production the same thing, only taken in the 
spirit instead of the letter. I have half a mind to 
study the New Testament, to discover what the state 
of society would be, if its rules were strictly followed 
and obeyed, in contrast with the present. I suspect 
most Christians would be very unwilling to make the 
change.” 


“Number 5 of your excellent little paper came 
yesterday, and Ihave finished reading the Lecture. 1 
is literally true that I cannot find words to thank you. 
In the fulness of time comes Tue [yppx, and I am al- 
ready made better by it. I long to share my enjoy- 
ment with others, but as yet know of no one in this 
orthodox community who is able to bear the strong 
meat which every number contains. May I not be 
found wanting when the opportunity comes, if it ever 
does, to give of what it makes my heart ache to keep 
to myself, and yet of what I know my friends and ac- 
quaintances here are not ready to appreciate. Years 
ago Tread H. W. Beecher’s sermons in the J~depend- 
ent, for three years,—then stopped because of his in- 
consistencies. Now, I begin reading Mr. Abbot’s in 
Tue INDEX, and am conscious of being on firmer 
ground as wellas higher. This morning my soul has 
been lifted up to one of those everlasting hill-tops or 
mountam-peaks whence may be seen not only the 
world and humanity as it is, but as it will be, and I 
long to be helping in the onward march. Next to 
the Lecture, perhaps, the ‘ voices from the people’ are 
of the most vital interest tome. Ob! I am glad that 
such a paper as yours is an actual fact at last, and 
almost proud that it is published, not in Massachu- 
setts, but among the Gentiles in my native State. 
May you have more and more to encourage you.” 


——“T am glad to see the first number of Tur Iy- 
pEx. Though smallin size. it is large in power, and I 
hope will accomplish all that your most earnest wish 
desires. Your Fifty Affirmations are quite as satis- 
factory as could be wished. I do not see but one of 
them to which I can object and that is the first one. 
If you mean that all efforts of man to perfect, himself 
come under the head of religion, then religion means 
a great deal more than I ever thought it did. I wish 
you every success iu your effort. Ifyou care to have 
the on your list of exchanges, I will send 
it you, and if it will be an equivalent for your paper 
for 1870, let me have it, and ifnot, I will send you the 
price. Imean after alittle to order three or {our cop- 
ies for some persons who need it.” 


—“¥Enclosed find two dollars, which I understand 
will pay for your paper one year. I want it from the 


beginning. I have watched your course with deep 
interest. It feasts my soul to see an independent man, 


—one who is free from the fetters of the past and pres- 
ent,—one who can follow a principle to its logical re- 
sults, and is honest enough to acknowledge it openly. 
May suecess attend your efforts.” 


——“ A paper of the kind has been a want long and 
keenly felt by numbers of people, and its publication 
will be hailed with joy. Wishing ‘to make its ac- 
quaintance at the earliest possible moment, and not 
knowing any other way to get it, I apply to its editor.” 


——*“T have received the first three numbers of 
your paper and haveread the first one, and I am well 
pleased with it. There is a vigor and freshness about 
it that is gratifying, and you may count on one sub- 
seriber here.” 


—‘ The most of our people here are a worldly 
sort of folks; who would rather trust their salvation 
to their hereditary fuith as passed down to them by 
their ancestors, than trouble themselves to examine 
into the truth of its foundation.” 


——‘ My husband and I both fee] very much in- 
terested in your position and work. There is a great 
truth at the heart of your affirmation, and a moral 
grandeur in your unqualified utterance of that truth. 
It is with unspeakable satisfaction that I read your 
lecture in this first number, especially that part of it 
which defines ‘The higher Faith. Your ‘Fifty Af- 
firmations’ deserve, and need, and will repay close 
study. May you feel strength and receive support to 
go on with your work. I believe your position is the 
one that must be taken by all who seek ‘ Spiritual 
Freedom.’ That, and not Protestantism, is the Power 
that must arise in its might against that monument 
of the past which still over-awes so many souls— 
Catholicism. O, that the human world might grow 
into ‘that sense of spiritual unity with boundless 
Being’ which is the essence of Religion.” 


“Enclosed please find 25 cents, for which please 
send me a few copies of Tae Inprx, number 8, dated 
January 15th. I want them to distribute among my 
friends. J cannot express how much pleasure I ex- 
perience in reading THe INDEX. I have for many 
years left the word Religion out of my vocabulary ; 
but I am willing to accept it again in the shape of 
Hree Religion. Ycannot embrace any of the Religions 
claiming to be Christian; they are too narrow. I 
must haye a universal religion.” 


——“Will you have the kindness to send me a 
specimen copy of THE InpEx? Jam the pastor of 
a M. E. Church, but, I trust, am alive to the spirit 
and demands of the times, and desire to know what is 
going on in the religious world. In my ministry thus 
far I have been a constant reader of one or more pa- 
pers and magazines like what yours will doubtless be, 
and may perhaps become a reader of your paper. 
Yours for the truth.” 


—“Having seen it stated in several papers that you 
propose to publish a paper—TneE InpEx—for the pur- 
pose of discussing religious questions, &¢., I wish you 
to send me the first numbers containing terms, &c. 
Have read your views, &c., while you werein Dover, 
N. H. lam a reformer and a believer in progress in 
ideas.. Attend the Unitarian meetings, &c.” 


‘Please receive a Post Office order for two dol- 
lars, and send me Tn InpEx for one year. I bid you 
‘God speed, and consider it a glorious privilege to 
have an opportunity of assisting in the honorable war- 
fare you are waging with superstition, prejudice, and 
irrational ideas with regard to man’s mission and des- 
tiny.” 


——“ Enclosed will be found cashier’s check on 
New York for Twenty Dollars for which please send 
THE INDEX for one vear to each of the following named 
persons. ...... With my best wishes that your paper 
may prove eminently successful and be productive of 
great good.” 


““T give below four names of persons I think 
will subscribe for Tam INDEX. 

J should particularly like to have them read the 
‘Fifty Affirmations’ in the first number, if you can 
spare the copies.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The Independent Society meets every Sunday morr- 
ing at the church on the corner of Adams and Supe- 
rior Sts., at 103 o’clock, A. M. Sunday School at 12. 
No evening service. The public are cordially invited. 

The members of the Radical Club and of the Inde- 
pendent Society in general are invited to meet at the 
house of Hon. F. A. Jones, 164 Locust street, Monday 
evening, Feb. 21, from 7 to 10 o'clock. 

The Free Evening School is held every Tuesday 
and Friday evening, at 7 o'clock, at No. 20 Lenk’s 
Block. All boys or men deprived by circumstances 
of the advantages of the day schools are invited to at- 
tend, and they will receive gratuitous instruction in 
the elements of a common English education. Books, 
slates, etc., will be furnished without charge. Our 
readers are requested to inform all who may need this 
instruction of the opportunity now offered, or else to 
report their names to the teachers at the above men- 
tioned time and place, or to the editor of Tue INDEX 
at any time. 


The Free Sewing School for girls is held at 2 
o’clock every Saturday afternoon, at No 20 Lenk’s 
Block. Materials for garments will be furnislfed, and 
the children who make them up will receive them, 
free of charge. Benevolent ladies are requested to 
send in cast-off clothing, to be repaired and refitted 
for use by the scholars. Donations of cotton cloth, 
calico, and other materials, are respectfully solicited 
from all who feel interested in this object. 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tam Iyppx, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 

hed —— 
RECEIVED, 
Address on Free Trade vs. Protection. By William 

H Herndon. At Springfield, Illinois, Januery <8, 

1870. Pamphlet: pp. 37. 
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THE STARS. 


[From the German of Matthias Claudius. | 


Oft, in the hush of midnight deep, 
When all my toil is done, 

And eyery eye is closed in sleep, 
I watch the stars alone. 


Like lambs along the meadows wide, 
Their scattered flocks move slow ; 

Or, crowding peatl-like side by side, 
In glittering files they go. 


How fair and pure, how numberless, 
Those sparkling points of fire ! 
Long I admire their loveliness, 
Nor can enough admire. 


Then into this full heart of mine 
These words in music steal,— 

“ There is in life a more divine 
Than all its woe and weal.” 


Then on my couch I lay me down ; 
Yet echoes still the song, 

And, pondering llfe’s mysterious boon, 
Sleepless, I lie and long. 


1867. 


Che Audey. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1870. 


ASTERISK. 


The Editor of Tue Inpex does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


Last week the “ Voices from the People” 
were crowded out of our columns, notwith- 
standing the extra space afforded by the Sup- 
PLEMENT. They pour in more rapidly than 
we can find room to print them in; but we 
give to-day a larger space than usual to this 


department of THE INDEX. 
>< 


A certain Dr. Barnard has been taking sub- 
scriptions to THE INDEX in Michigan, and 
receiving the money, without any authority 
from the InpEx AssocraATION. We know 
nothing of any such person. The public are 
warned against paying their subscriptions to 
parties not known to be responsible. 

><. 

Tue “Truth Association” print a little 
sheet called Zruéh at Hammonton, N. J. It 
can be had three months on trial for ten 
cents, by applying to News Agents or by 
addressing the Association. Its spirit is earn- 
est, and it aims to do good in practical direc- 
tions. The following extract indicates its 
character :— 

SHALL WE Comes Our ?—Yes, by all means, 
earnestly and frankly, in favor of every Truth. 
But if a Church member, stay where you are, 
if you can conscientiously, and work for Re- 
form ; for what we need is not a new religion, 
but more of the old without its superstition. 
You ec:n do more for Yruth where you are. 
Neyer for one moment forget that what is 
needed to hasten the advent of the “Coming 
Church,” is a more practical application to 
every relation of life of that which all Church- 
es profess—“ Love to God and Man.” This 
is Just what you wish to have put into prac- 
tice. Agttate, AciraTE, AGITATE. Insist 
that your Church shall take active measures 
against Monopolies, Injustice, Intemperance, 
and every form of Unrighteowsness, and in 
favor of Universal Education, Co-operative 
Industry, Rational Recreation, and every 
practical method of elevating humanity. 

We fear the Zruth will hardly approve our 
way of looking-at things. But let us all 
strive to better society, each in his own way. 

2 Adina 
Love is the soul’s homage to spiritual beauty, 


| THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF INFIDELS. 


| In another column will be found the recent 
| decision of Judge Sharswood, of the Supreme 

Court of Pennsylvania, “to the effect that a 
_ charitable bequest to an Infidel Society is 
_ yoid.” The decision in this particular case is 
unquestionably in accordance with law, since 
the Philadelphia Society was not in existence 
when the bequest was made, and since no be- 
| quest to a non-existent corporation is valid. 
| Judge Sharswood, however, goes out of his 
| way to decide that “even if the Society had 
been in existence, the bequest would still be 
invalid,” on the ground that such a Society 
would be a nuisance, and consequently not 
entitled to the rights and privileges of Christ- 
ian Societies. 

This latter decision is a mere oditer dictum, 
and of no binding force, because there was no 
actual case to adjudicate upon. We suspect, 
however, that this decision also would be 
legal, supposing such a case to occur here- 
after. Christianity has been ruled to be ¢ 
“part of the common law ” in Pennsylvania; 
| and if this ruling means anything, and is not 
a dead letter, it must mean what Judge 
Sharswood declares it to mean. There is no 
iniquity in the actual case; but there would 
be iniquity in the hypothetical case. The 
right of free speech would be suppressed, be- 
cause Christianity is part of the common law 
in Pennsylvania. The absurdity and injust- 
ice of this procedure are directly traceable 
to the union of Church and State which is 
still perpetuated in that commonwealth, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Constitution 
of the United States forbids any establish- 
ment of religion by Congress, and thus lays 
broad and deep the foundations of religious 
liberty and equality. The spirit, at least, of 
the Constitution, would prohibit the estab- 
lishment of Christianity by any State. Such 
an establishment is contrary to the fundamen- 
tal principles of American freedom and mod- 
ern civilization. 
| The real grievance, therefore, in the decree 
of Judge Sharswood, is not in any actual in- 
justice done, nor even in that which is threat- 
ened; but rather in the prior fact that, in 
Pennsylvania, Christianity is the State Relig- 
ion. This fact is the permanent defiance of 
justice, the permanent outrage on the rights 
of non-Christians. It casts obloquy on all 
dissenters, makes the public expression of dis- 
| sent perilous, and creates a spiritual aristoc- 
racy of believers,—the most odious of all aris- 
tocracies. The State is thus made to affix a 
stigma to the free activity of the human 
mind, and to invade the legal rights of those 
who persist in thinking independently for 
themselves. There is a pitiable bigotry in 
Judge Sharswood’s intimation that “the free 
discussion of religion, politics, ete.,” (no mat- 
ter under whose “direction and administra- 
tion”), would be productive of evil consequen- 
ces to society. Is it a cause of grievance to 
other people that acompany of peaceable citi- 
zens should assemble quietly in a hall of their 
own for purposes of orderly debate among 
themselves? So long as other people feel 
aggrieved at such gatherings, it is plain that 
respect for spiritual freedom is at a very low 
ebb in the community. Pennsylvania is 
away back in the dark ages; and Judge 
Sharswood does but drag out into the reluc- 
tant daylight of the nineteenth century the 
ugly Cerberus of her medizvalism. 

It is fortunate for Tue INpEX that Toledo 
is not in Pennsylvania, but in Ohio. 


ba 


RELIGIOUS RAIDS ON THE TREASURY. 


Francis Lieber, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Union League for exposing diver- 
sions of public moneys to sectarian uses, re- 
ports that, in New York city alone, more than 
$500,000 were thus diverted during the year 
1869. His report gives all the items. We 
give below the aggregate amounts received by 
the various denominations. It will be seen 
that the Protestants have accepted these 
funds as well as the Catholics, the only differ- 
ence being that, while the latter got whole 
loaves, the former had to say grace over the 


crumbs. 

Roman Catholic. ..6. 5.0.5. ede. wile oe ase eee $412.0F2 26 
Protestant’ Hpiscopal. 4... 2... sccsesc0 se see eee 29,335 09 
ebrew-a. Geren. TN eislaie: aierbie Wie die, cis /e vt isle ies © 2) oat ee 14,404 09 


Reformed (Dutch) Churc 


Presbyterian ... 8,362 44 
Baptigt oic..cacbemen 2,760 34 
Methodist Episcopal 3,073 6% 
German Evangelical. 2,027 24 
Miscellaneons 44,085 12 
New York Magdalen Benevoleut Society 5,000 00: 
Protestant Half Orphan Asylum......... 3,054 85 
Wayeide Industrial Home.................. 3,000 00 
Free School New York Turnverein ....... ...... 8,800 CO 
School N. Y. Juvenile Society and Orphan Home 
SchOOL wie Suess ware cnc scien eee 4,336 00 
An Hvangelicaly@hurch...ssiene-ien cs cee eee 800 00 
Mission Church, 2d Ave.. 125th st. (Congregation’!) 594 27 
Dover Street Wree!Schools... ¢-..-chc scene 2,00 00 
Union Hometand School. 8 .2..5..5..55 sp eeeeeeene 10,000 00 
te ote ee M's atelegnitta‘e la coh en Sere ae 7,000 00 
Lying-in Asylum, Marion street... ...,......... 5,000 00: 


Grand Total... ows. $528,742 47 

This is a disgraceful exhibit. No one 
would object to appropriations for purely 
charitable objects; but by what right do 
the civil authorities appropriate the pub- 
lie revenues, raised by taxation of the 
whole people, to these sectarian objects? It 
is high time that the community should come 
to its senses, and demand, in a tone audible 
even by Democratic politicians, a summary 
stop to this most dangerous abuse.. It isa 
leak in the dyke which, unless speedily re- 
paired, will enlarge with incrédible rapidity, 
inundate the country with an ocean of cor- 
ruption, and sweep away the defences of all 
public liberty. The American people have 
aright to call upon the New York Legisla- 
ture to repeal immediately the statute which 
permits this flagrant violation of American 
principles. / 


FEAR AND LOVE. 


Rey. Dr. Bellows recently preached in the 
Boston Theatre. The Daily Advertiser, after 
giving his text—*'The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him,’—briefly 1eports 
his sermon, closing with the words :—*'There 
was very little love without fear; and, until 
one feared God, he could not lovehim. True 
love was that in which fear and love were 
blended together.” 

The text was taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, and expresses its prevailing spirit. The 
Hebrew Jehovah was, in the popular concep- 
tion at least, little better than a gigantic man, 
with human passions and _ frailtics,—jealous, 
vindictive, cruel, now burning with rage at 
some insult or neglect, now pacified by re- 
pentance and dissuaded by submission from 
his hasty intentions of revenge. To believe 
in him was necessarily to fear him; and the 
Hebrews did both. “Thou shalt fear thy 
God,” says Moses. “ The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom,” says Dayid. “ Be 
thou in the fear of the Lord all day long,” 
says Solomon. ‘ Hide thee in the dust for 
fear of the Lord,” says Isaiah. And so on. 

In justice to Christianity, it should be point- 
ed out that the prevailing spirit of the New Tes- 
tament teaches a nobler doctrine. Jehn the 
apostle says (I Ep. 1V,18):— “There is no 
fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear, 
because fear hath torment. He that feareth 
is not made perfect in love.” 


ge A So ES el Os hip 


We must admit, however, that John is here 
in advance, not only of Dr. Bellows, but also 
of Jesus himself as reported in Matt. X, 28: 
—*“ And fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear him who is able to destroy both soul and 
body in kell”’” Theodore Parker used to say 
that the Deyil was the Fourth Person of the 
Trinity; but, with the character here sug- 
gested, it would be as correct to say he is the 
First. 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of” 


—folly. 


Communications. 


TOO FLOWERY. 


Epiror INDEX :— 


You were kind enough to ask me for an expression 
of some of my views for the columns of your paper, 
although you know we differ in some material points. 
Being too well aware of my inability to vie with you 
in expressing thoughts, I will nevertheless attempt a 
few lines, seeing I can do it with the easiest thing in 
the world, and that is, fault-finding. 

T have perused now the first six numbers of THE 
INDEX with due attention, and find them so well fill- 
ed with sweet laudatory, spiced with Attic salt, that I 
think a little pepper will do the treat no harm. To 
illustrate what I have to say, I will translate as well 
as I can an introduction from one of Zschokke’s 
most handsome passages : 

“ Believe what reason dictates, and the heart coun- 
sels. No faith can be prescribed or inoculated. It is 
different with the axioms of reason, which haye only 
to be pronounced to become approved and accepted 
by everybody, because the law of reasoning is the 
same in all men. But it is different with faith. It is 
not given nor accepted. It is a spiritual flower, 
sprung from the situation, nourishment, strength, 
weakness, or wants of the Gemueth. [The English 
language has no proper word for this most beautiful 
of German expressions; mind comes nearest to it, 
but does not give the whole.] | Therefore faith is dif- 
ferent.in all human beings. That of a Kamtschadale 
would be no more appropriate to me than mine to 
him. Faith is a blossom of the soul; from the blos- 
som you can tell the tree. Do not destroy the blos- 
som with rude hand, if you dislike it in another, be- 
cause you will run the risk of rendering the whole 
tree fruitless. But if you wish to do good, cultivate 
the stem, give it better soil, more suitable nourish- 
ment, Ennoble and improve the soul, and she will 
improve and ennoble her faith.” 

Now what I want to say is this; you are trying 
continually to tinker too much with the flower or the 
blossom, THE Inpex is filled with religion from be- 
ginning to end, and (allow me the pun) it is altogeth- 
er too flowery! Atleast forme. I wanta little more 
solid food, and so, [ guess, do many others. No mat- 
ter how clever all these explanations of Mee Religion 
are, to me they are all only descriptions of a golden 
flat-iron, to use a homely expression. This simile 
will show you better what I understand by Free Re- 
ligion, than if I should fall into the same error I 
complain of, and attempt an explanation. I would 
rather give you in some of the future numbers,—by 
translation, if unable to do it by original work,—a 
sample of what I consider more solid food. edie 


[We shall be very glad to receive the translations 
of our valued friend. Solid food for thinking minds 
is what we strive to furnish; and if Tae INDEX is 
now too flowery, we hope he will help us to make it 
more floury.—Ed.] 


Qe a 
PRACTICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


I remember in my youth attending a Quaker meet- 
ing. The congregation sat in perfect stillness for an 
hour and a half, and then asmall old man arose, slowly 
laid aside his hat, worn until then, and stood up in an 
obscure part of the house, and said, in a low voice, 
but clear enough to be heard throughout the quiet 
assembly,—‘“ I have but a poor opinion of any relig- 
ion that does not make the individual better.” No 
other word was spoken. None other seemed needed. 
This short testimony laid hold of the spirit matter, 
and stood a witness for the truth. 

’ Now in these later days, as I sit in the congrega- 
tion, I do not find the spirit of peace asin that quaint 
old house upon the slope of the hill, where the soul’s 
stillaess made opportunity for the shining of the light 
‘within, and I think often of that still small voice 
which said so little and taught so much; and many 
times do I apply the old man’s test to that religion 
that fails to make its professors manifest in their daily 
life righteousness or well-doing. Individuals there 
are, lending ear to gossip that goes far to injure a 


fellow-being; for them, and for the religion that. 


teaches not better, I wish for more short, potent ser- 
mons coming from an obscure corner, that would 
tell them of how little value was that ceremony, call 
it by what name they might, which had not the 
strength to vitalize them into a better life. 

To-day a company of women stand in judgment, 
and in a small circle condemn a sister, and she a 


wretchedly poor widow, whose constant labor fails to 
keep her children warm or fed. God and her own 
sore-tried heart know how prayerfully her fingers 
have wrought to do her best ; and they, knowing not, 
and willing to censure rather than assist, whisper 
words that, in their uncharitableness, go far toward 
the ruin of a soul; so far at least, as to blight a fair 
name and to torture a broken spirit. Their religion 
does not teach them to take by the hand those of 
good report and those of evil report, and to cherish 
where they find a suffering sister; and thus thy life 
with them goes on unsweetened with love or charity ; 
thus the hungry are unfed, the naked unclothed, and 
the cold, trembling hand that asks for one touch of 
hnman pity, feels no warmth of sympathetic comfort. 
Oh! every hour my soul prays for areligion that lives 
in good works, and makes eyery man and woman 
better. ‘ Horr. 


> <i> = 


LETEFER FO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


BY A LADY. 


You ask why H. “discards the name Christian, 
while he still holds Christ to be the great teacher 
of the world.” He does not believe Christ to be the 
teacher of the world any more than Socrates, or Plato, 
or any other goodman. He discards the name Christ- 
jan just as he would the name Mahometan. He does 
not believe that Jesus was any more the Savior of the 
world than Mahomet was. He thinks that the name 
Christian properly implies a belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and since he does not at all believe in that, 
he is in no proper sense a Christian. Jesus is the 
name of the man, and H believes him to have 
been a good and true man; Christ is the name of his 
office, just as President is the name of Grant’s office. 
Christ means the Anointed One, i. e. the King. Now 
H4— does not believe that Jesus was anointed, in 
any peculiar sense, to be the Savior of the world, any 
more than that some one man was chosen to be Pres- 
ident of the United States for all time, whose word 
was to be the law for every one who came after him, 
—a law which no one was to alter or change. Do I 
make it plain to you? Jesus was great and good and 
true and beautiful; but is that any reason why people 
must always and everywhere believe him to be the 
one, among all good men, who is to be implicitly 
obeyed and followed? Washington was great and 
good too, but would it not be rather absurd for the 
people of this country to say :—‘ Washington was 
raised up in our time of need, and he led us out of 
our troubles, and made us a free nation; he is our 
President and we will never have another. He did 
the best that could be done; no one can ever do bet- 
ter. Whatever he said must be true and right, and 
henceforth we will do as he says. To show our faith 
in him to all the world, we will call ourselves Presi- 
dentists; that name will show that we believe him to 
be the one man chosen from al] others to be our polit- 
ical teacher and Savior. No matter if he is dead and 
buried,—he lives in the next world,.and can see and 
know all that is done here now. No matter if the 
times and tke people have changed,—he was the man 
that was needed then, and if we do not do just as he 
commanded and call ourselves by his name, we shal] 
all go to destruction. Henceforth and forever he is 
the only President of the United States, and must be 
obeyed and imitated as exactly as possible.” 

Would not every sensible person protest against 
such absurdity as that? And yet it seems to me very 
much like that, to insist upon a belief in Christ. No 
one under such circumstances could be called a Pres- 
identist who did not believe that Washington was the 
only President we had ever had, or could ever have, 
and so no one can be called a Christian who does not 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Savior of the 
world,—the only Christ and Savior that ever lived. 
This is what J say, not ——, but I think he would 
agree with it. 


a = 
MIRACLES, 


The question of the adequacy of human testimony 
to the proof of miracles is one which has been dis- 
puted for centuries, and the world is perhaps weary 
of the dispute. We venture, however, to advance a 
view of the subject which we believe to be novel and 
entitled to consideration. 

A miracle is literally a wonder or a wonderful 
thing ; but regarding the adequacy of testimony to 
prove a miracle, in this literal sense of the word, there 
can be no room for dispute. The aifoulty arises only 
when we use the word as signifying a supernatural 
event, an event which is a deviation from the laws of 
nature. This latter is the sense in which the word is 
commonly used, and, without this element of the 
supernatural, miracles would be wholly useless for the 
purposes of those by whom the adequacy of testimony 
to the proof of them has been principally maintained, 
—of those who have endeavored by the evidence of 
miracles to give the seal of divine authority to some 
alleged revelation or prophecy. An event, however 
wonderful or unprecedented, if it happen in accord- 
ance with natural laws, clearly cannot have this effect. 
The first sun-pictures were very wonderful, and wholly 
unprecedented; but as it was believed that they were 
produced in accordance with natural laws, and were 
not the result of any special divine interference, no 
one thought of attributing divinity or inspiration to 
the first photographers. A miracle is supposed to 
prove either that the apparent worker of it is himself 
possessed of divine power, or that such power has 
been specially exerted in his behalf; and such proof 
it certainly fails to give, unless it be a deviation {rom 
the laws of nature,—unless it be an event which could 
not have happened without a direct interpesition of 
divine authority. 


Having defined what a miracle is, let us next con- 


sider the reason of our belief in human testimony, 
the ground of our confidence in the evidence upon the 
strength of which we are called upon to believe in 
the occurrence of miracles. 

It is evident that a necessary element, without 
which such belief and confidence could not exist, is to 
be found in the fact that we believe human testimony 
to ke governed by fixed laws,—to be subject, like 
everything else of which we have any experience, to 
the unyielding laws of nature. If the laws which 
have heretofore governed human testimony were to 
be suddenly changed or violated, it is plain that all 
our conclusions, drawn from such testimony, would 
be liable to error, and we may conclude that all that 
we are entitled to assert concerning the most clear 
and convincing testimony is, that it is true unless 
there has been a deviation from such laws, and that 
the improbability of the falseness of the completest 
testimony is only the improbability of such a devia- 
tion. When, therefore, human testimony is offered 
in proof of a miracle, which, as before defined, is itself 
a deviation from the laws of nature, the proof must 
wholly fail, for it is just as probable that the testi- 
mony is false as that the miracle has happened. 
Whichever alternative we adopt, the disbelief of the 
testimony, or the belief in the miracle, we alike in 
either case admit the happening of that improbable 
thing, a deviation from the laws of nature. And he 
who, on the faith of human testimony is willing to be- 
lieve that a miracle has been wrought in the restora- 
tion, for instance, of a dead man to lite, commits the 
absurdity of admitting a breach of the laws relating 
to human life, in order to ayoid admitting a no more 
improbable breach of the laws governing human tes- 
timony. The conclusion seems to be inevitable that, 
if we could have in any case the strongest conceivable 
human testimony to the occurrence of a miracle, we 
ought properly and logically in such case to be left 
in a state of complete doubt and uncertainty whether 
to decide the testimony true or the miracle false —the 
probabilities on either side being equally balanced. 
All that we can in such case by any possibility de- 
termine is that the working of the laws of nature has 
been in some way interfered with. We may feel the 
jar of the disordered machinery, but the point to 
which the supernatural interference has been directed 
must of necessity be beyond our sight. Whether it 
has affected the laws governing human testimony by 
changing for the moment the truthfulness, the sanity, 
or the perceptions of men, or whether the laws which 
have been broken in upon are those which relate to 
the matters in which the alleged miracle has been 
wrought, those for instance which prevent dead men 
from being restored to life, must be wholly beyond 
our power to decide. 

It is to be noted, however, that in the preceding 
argument we have assumed the evidence adduced in 
support of the alleged miracle to be-the most conclu- 
sive evidence possible-—such that we were forced to 
conclude that there had been a deviation from the 
laws of nature somewhere, —either in regard to the 
testimony or in regard to the thing testified to. But 
it is fo be remembered that the natural laws which 
govern human testimony are so complicated and their 
workings so difficult to understand, that we seldom, 
if ever, meet with any testimony of such a clear and 
unequivocal nature that we are entitled to say posi- 
tively that there must be a breach of the laws of na- 
ture if it be not true. AJ] evidence that is now ad- 
duced in proof of any miracles is liable to many ob- 
jections, such as the ignorance of the original wit- 
nesses, the remoteness of the time, the imperfection of 
the channels through which the testimony was re- 
duced to writing and transmitted to us, and the gen- 
eral credulity of men relative to alleged supernatural 
occurrences,—a credulity which must be admitted to 
have procured for us many distinct classes of alleged 
miracles, of which the greater part cannot possibly be 
true, the miracles of one religion being generally an- 
tagonistic to those of another. ‘ 

Such are the considerations which lead us to the 
conclusion that human testimony is not adequate to 
the proof of miracles. We have not attempted to 
prove that miracles have never occurred, or that it is 
impossible that they should occur, or that their oc- 
currence may not be proved by other means than 
through human testimony,—we have only endeavor- 
ed to show that the attempt to prove their occurrence 
by the aid of this kind of evidence must necessarily 
be fntile. 


ee 
REVELATION AND WORSHIP. 


BY. C. D. B. MILLS. 


The Liveral Christian in its last issue (Feb. 5th) 
animadverts severely upon the discourse lately given 
by Mr. Frothingham, in Boston. Doubt and denial, 
it thinks, are fast reaching their utmost limits with 
those who follow after Radical Religion. Taking the 
newspaper reports of the character of the discourse 
as trustworthy, the editor makes bold to “ defy any 
one to show wherein its teachings are superior to or 
otherwise than the refined pagan philosophy of the 
Athenians, etc,” (a very grave offense, surely, if only 
true); “ We turn from Mr. Frothingham’s philoso- 
phy as from darkness and death. To us it is cheer- 
lessness and despair.” 


Mr. F.’s subject was “the Revealed and Hidden 
God.” It is a very subtle theme, difficult beyond all 
comparison to handle, and he may possibly not have 
expressed himself here with full clearness and fine 
precision,—may not have dealt sufficiently in the af- 
firmative, leaving his hearers at the end mainly in the 
negative. Of this we know not, having only the 
newspaper reports, partial and perhaps not accurate. 
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But in what we prestme to have been the main 
doctrine of the discourse, Mr. Frothinghsm was, we 
doubt not, altogether right. He aims, we judge, to 
overthrow the narrow, mechanical conccptions men 
so much indulge in, regarding the Deity. God, they 
deem, is very much like thanselves, a being of limita- 
tions, of form, person, place. We do not ordinarily 
see him, because we do not stand near enough to 
vatch his shape and presence. Ncw and then he has 
manifested himself, and the record is preserved of his 
visits, very precious to the world. In Jesus Christ he 
was revealed, and his will and purposes came fresh 
and direct to mankind in that person. Scme day we 
shall come nearer ourselves, and on certain great con- 
ditions shall be permitted to behold and enjoy him 
personally forever. 

Upon this gross anthropom«rphic conception has 
grown up the entire structure ot belief in special rev- 
elations, in sacrifices, prayers and special religious ex- 
ercises of every name and nature. It underlies all 
the systems of positive enjoined religion the world 
over. Certainly it has brought blight enough upon 
the soul of man, not to deserve to be perpetuated, not 
to deserve to be exempt from exposure and renuncia- 
tion everywhere. 

The Infinite reveals himself not as form or person, 
not as participating in history, as we know history or 
may conceive it pacticipated in by any of our fellows. 
He is the unspoken voice, the formless form, the un- 
seen reality. He has never been revealed to any eye 
or ear, so that sense should apprehend him. He 
transcends all, and is other than all. Conception is 
impotent to grasp him, He speaks to us in Law, in 
those supreme types and truths which are the ra- 
diance, the symbolism of the everlasting. Their ut- 
terance is his scripture, the sentences of these his book. 
In worship of the great verities and virtues are found 
the presence and peace of God. Here we approach 
him, commune with him, behold his face. Under 
other character we are not to expect to see, know or 
apprehend Tim. Lite is a journey, fitly a perpetua 
approximation to the infinite goal, reaching nearer to 
truth and substance, leaving seen for unseen, time for 
the eternal, form and person for spiritual and imper- 
sonal, the reality of all. Parmenides made a near ap- 
proach when'he called it being, the substantial ele- 
ment, the living fact, that inheres in the world, that 
at once dwells and soars, bearing and beckoning us 
on ever to inmost and highest. 

Here are we to build our altars, pay our devotions, 
and quatf to the full satisfaction for our souls. In the 
great affirmations which the spirit sees as it transcends 
the sphere of form and person, and dwells in sub- 
stance, it finds rest and strength. Here is shrine for 
constant worship, a presence to commune with greater 
and more sufficing than person, a warmth of affection 
deeper and more refreshing than love. Upon these 
grounds men may have a religion that shall be en- 
larging, quickening, full of life and power. 

To stop short of this is to pause in a carnal concep- 
tion, which will prove a disappointment and a mock- 
ery, and carry down quickly to the grossness of idol- 
atry. The Liberal Christian, like its fellow sectarists, 
must have its visible God and Christ, and rest in the 
historic revealments. It doubtless says truly, when, 
referring to Mr. Frothingham’s doctrine, it declares— 
“ There is no orthodox view with which we are ac- 
quainted, which is not richer and more satisfactory 
to us than this.” Any idolatry, however gross and 
revolting, is more acceptable to a worshipper of the 
outer, than a vigorous appeal to come up higher and 
rest in the supersensuous. Each shall find his own. 

We have a phase here of the battle that is going on, 
and get a glimpse of the great transformation that is 
surely taking place. ‘The old God and Christ men 
have supposed themselves to know and rest in, are to 
be lost, to fade from the mind. Lost, but God shall 
be found again and more, in those ethereal concep- 
tions, the living ideas which are his revelation, full of 
pervasive presence and power. Christ shall die, but 
shall rise again. The Jesus men have worshipped, 
now departed, shall be more than made good in that 
Jesus of hint and intimation, that apparition for the 
hour, which receiving as hint, subordinating thorough- 
ly, they shall in a true sobriety of love and welcome 
appropriate. By eternity we read time, in the light 
of God we apprehend the world. And by resting in 
the invisible and everlasting, men shall first know 
the meaning of form, shall interpret symbol, finding 
therein a wealth and worth, a transcendent undying 
significance they had never known or dreamt before. 
>< 
SUPERNALIS. 


‘“ Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” 


Having now, for about half a century, been more 
or less familiar with what are called Mystical Phe- 
nomena, I propose, in as brief a space as possible, to 
give you the result of my observations. And, first, 
let me explain my use of terms :— 

1, Naturalism., By this term is to be understood 
that there is in Nature and the constitution of things 
one self-controlling Force, the motions of which are 
sufficient for producing all the physical and mental 
phenomena which come within the range of human 
observation. Man is not a failure. In the constitu- 
tion of this world there is no mistake ; it is a perfect 
world, governed by perfect laws. And there inhere 
in manhood all the elementary forces necessary for 
securing its own highest good. Hence what human- 
ity most needs is a knowledge of Nature’s laws and 
self-culture. 

2. Supernalism, Alleged supra-mundane “ revela- 
tions,” interfering with the affairs of this world. 

3. The “ Mystic Rap”—the representative type of 
all forms of Supernalism, and its alleged phenomena. 
Physical phenomena, for which science can assign no 


adequate cause, are mystical. And, we use this term, 
therefore, because the modern form of Supernalism 
commenced by rapping; and for some years it was 
known by no other name, 

4. Mediumism. By this term is meant all those hu- 
man movements which are based upon fait in the 
Mystic Rap. And, that this distinction is required 


' by the subject, will appear, if we consider, that this 


rap is sporadic, while mediumism is epidemic. The 
latter, therefore, is a human movement, while the 
former is produced by forms of force which interrupt 
the laws that appertain to this world. 

While Supernalism may have had various phases 
in the effects it has produced in the minds of men, 
yet we shall find that in its fundamental characteris- 
tics, whether ancient or modern, it is one and the 
same thing to humanity. Thus— 

1. It comes to us from the irésible, the unknown 
and unknowable. The presumption is reasonable 
that whatever Intelligences there may be outside of 
this world, they belong to the world they inhabit, 
and not to this world, by whose laws they cannot be 
controlled. 

2. Revelations from an invisibility can have no au- 
thority in matters of faith or duty, because they can- 
not be duly authenticated. Intelligence and force may 
appear in the Mystic Rap, but this demonstrates 
nothing in respect to personal identity, absolutely 
nothing. Hereis “ Moses” who-assumes to be a “ Me- 
dium” between me and the Jewish idea of God. And 
Moses says, this God speaks to me through him. 
Now, how can I know who the personage is, or 
whether there be any personage who speaks through 
Moses? How am I to know whether it be a man or 
a woman? No “revelation” alleged to be made from 
another world is susceptible of authentication. And— 

3. All forms of Supernalism, from first to last, are 
based upon the false assumption of a failure in hu- 
manity, some defect im the constitution of this world. 
It assumes that there is some defect in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind which renders Supernalism, 
necessary. L. RB. §. 

Febraary 1, 1870. 
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FOLLOWING JESUS, 


To F. —. ABBor:; 


My Dear Brother,—Y our remarks, appended to my 
letter published in Tum InpEx, invite areply. It 
would have been given sooner, if I had not been pre- 
vented by illness. 

I desire to write now, as briefly as possible, about 
the Messiahship and a standard of action. You think 
Jesus claimed that he was the Hebiew Messiah. You 
appear to find that supposed claim the chief reason 
why you “stand squarely outside of Christianity.” 
I have found a very satisfactory solution of this ques- 
tion—‘ Was Jesus the Messiah?” In reading, one day, 
what Jesus said concerning John the Baptist, I found 
the rational explanation of the Messiahship Jesus be- 
lieved he possessed. In Matthew, XI, 14, you read these 
words :—* And if ye will receive it, this is Elias which 
was for to come.” Now Jesus did not think that 
Elias the prophet had come from the underworld and 
lived again in John the Baptist. He meant only that 
John filled the place of the prophet. So did he 
(Jesus) fill the place of the Messiah. At first, probably, 
he thought of reigning as David. His kingdom was 
to be of this world. The banners of Rome should 
fly from Judea, and the standard of the “ Lord’s 
anointed” should wave over the chosen people. But 
that expectation passed. He saw a greater Messiah- 
ship than ever the prophets dreamed of. He would 
deliver his people from their sins. He would anoint 
their eyes that they might see God. He would be 
the anointed—the Messiah—indeed. And _ ever since 
that thought burst upon me, my brother, I have had 
no difficulty in believing in Jesus’ Messiahship. 

I do not trouble myself, therefore, about what Mat- 
thew thought or said. It does not perplex me to read 
what the writer of John’s Gospel has written. The 
reporters who write down the words of Kossuth do 
not understand the patriot. The printers who put in 
type the verses of Mrs. Browning do not take in her 
meaning. The Evangelists are only honest, credu- 
lous reporters tome. The teacher is above them all. 

I believe, my brother, in the need of a standard. 
Of course, I do not put the authority of Jesus above 
that of my own conscience and reason, when I have 
humbly sought enlightenment from God and all his 
great sons and daughters. But Ido this. I sit down 
in my serenest, holiest moments—in those which by 
their peace and aspiration and joy I believe to be my 
best—and then I meditate on all I have learned of 
the world, of man’s needs and Jesus’ life and words. 
In such moments, my reason and my conscience ac- 
cept him as the Great Teacher and the Great Exam- 
ple, and I will let no lower mood take him away as 
the standard of my life. 

In the declaration of belief which I have drawn up 
for my society, these words appear,—“ accepting Jesus 
of Nazareth, who taught the absolute religion of love 
to God and Man, as the world’s greatest teacher and 
example, and desiring to imitate his life and study 
his words, etc.” Now, by imitation of his life, I do 
not mean tlre copying of any particular habit or deed. 
I do not ask my people to wear sandals or attempt to 
heal with clay a blind man’s eyes. I do ask them to 
love God and Man—to study the Beatitudes and the 
Parables. For my own part, my brother, that life 
lived in Judea, those words uttered on mountain and 
sea-shore, help memuch. Such words as these, “ For 
the Son of Man came, not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister unto others,’ “If ye love them which 
love ye, what reward have ye—do not even the pub- 
licans the same?” come into my mind with power to 
lift me to greater service and deeper love. 
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I would like to write much more, but I remember 
that your paper is small. I cannot accept your defi- 
nition of religion. 1 mourn that you and others whom 
I love should feel it necessary to leave the Christian 
Church. I believe that I can show you how rational 
and how precious is my following of Jesus, while I 
worship one God and Father. 

Cordially yours, 
Henry BLANCHARD. 

Indianapolis, Jan. 24, 1870. 


AMiscellancous. 


LINCOLN AND MER. STANTON, 


YiRS. 


{From the Army and Navy Journal. ] 

An anecdote from Mr. Stanton’s own lips, last 
Summer, told in kind defence of Mrs. Lincoln, shows 
the instantaneous right action of his mind when he 
first became Secretary. Weuse his own language :— 
“The second day after I took office, one of those in- 
deseribable half-loafers, half-gentlemen, came into 
my office, and handed me a card from Mrs. Lincoln 
asking that the man be made a commissary. I said, 
‘There is no place for you, and if there were, the fact 
that you bring me such a card would prevent my giy- 
ing it to you;’ and I tore the card up. The next day 
he came with a kind of small triumph in his eye, and 
handed me a formal letter from Mrs. Lincoln, making 
the same request. I said, ‘I told you yesterday there 
was no place for you—there will never be while I am 
Secretary.’ I tore up the letter, saying, ‘I will see 
Mrs. Lincoln, * 

“During the day I called upon her and said, ‘I 
thought it only proper to call upon you, madam, re- 
garding a card and letter I have received from you.’ 
She said, ‘ Yes, Mr. Secretary, I thought that as wife 
of the President I was entitled to ask for so smalla 
fayor. JI said, ‘Madam, we are in the midst of a 
great war for national existence. Our success de- 
pends upon the people. My first duty is to the peo- 
ple of the United States; my next duty is to protect 
your husband’s honor, and your own. If I should 
make such appointments, [ should strike at the very 
root of all confidence of the people in the Govern- 
ment, in your husband, and you and me.’ She said 
at once, ‘Mr. Stanton, you are right, and I will 
never ask you for anything again, and she never 
did.” 


——— o_o - 
THE ANTE-SLAVERY AMENDMENT OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


{From the Boston Commonwealth. ] 

Eprror ComMONWEALTH :—The following is a copy 
of the resolution passed by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, at its 30th anniversary, or “ Third-Decade 
meeting,” held in Philadelphia, Dec. 3 and 4, 1863. 
It was passed on Friday, Dec. 4th, and was originally 
written on board the steamer ‘“‘ Empire State,” on the 
Sound, by Charles Sumner :— 


“ Resolved, That the voice of the people is heard 
through petitions to Congress; and this convention 
earnestly recommend that the voice be raised in peti- 
tions for an amendment of the Constitution declaring 
that slavery be foreyer prohibited within the limits of 
the United States.” 


I have the original copy in Mr Sumner’s handwri- 
ting. It was written Dec. 2, 1868, as we were going 
up the Sound, he on his way to Congress, and I on 
my way to the Anti-Slavery Convention. The reso- 
lution was passed without a dissenting voice. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a memorial. In a 
few wecks petitions numerously signed, were for- 
warded to Mr. Sumner, of the Senate, and also to the 
House. Ina few weeks more, I believe during De- 
cember, 1865, a bill to amend the Constitution, de- 
claring that slavery be “ forever prohibited within the 
limits of the United States,’ was introduced. The 
wording of the resolution was the wording of the bill. 
1 think it passed the Senate during January, 1864, 
and sent to the States, and in a few months was rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the States, and became part of 
the organic law of the republic. 

This is in brief the history of that great event of the 
nineteenth century which forever excludes slavery 
from the republic so far as law can doit. It was the 
death-knell of slavery on this continent, and it is to 
be hoped throughout the civilized world. 

I shall deposit this slip of paper with that resolu- 
tion on it, in the handwriting of Charles Sumner, in 
Boston or Cambridge Library, for the use of the fu- 
ture historian otf African slavery on this continent. 
William Lloyd Garrison was the President of the 
conyention that adopted it. 

Henry C. Wricat. 

Gloucester, Jan. 26, 1870. 

Baron Rothschild is understood to have been rather 
eagerly pressing his claims recently for an English 
peerage. He has much money and bonds, and Mr. 
Gladstone was disposed to indulge his vanity by rais- 
ing him to the House of Lords. But the Lords still 
object to the presence of a Jew among them. They 
will have to give up that antiquated prejudice some 
day, but meanwhile it has sufficed to disappoint the 
hopes of Baron Rothschild. He must content him- 
self with the “solid pudding,” in exchange for which 
many Peers would willingly give up their empty 
titles.— Westerville Lanner. 
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A man once went to an eccentric lawyer to be 
qualified for some petty office. _The lawyer said to 
him,—* Hold up your hand; lll swear you, but all 
creation couldn't qualify you.’—Seaside Oracle. 
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We continue this week the publication of 
extracts from the Annual Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation for 1868. The extracts given last 
week explained the objects of the Association. 
In this issue we take that portion of the Re- 
port which sets forth the 


INSTRUMENTALITIES. 


We have a purpose in doing this at this 
time, aside from circulating the information. 
The Executive Committee are very desirous 
to attempt something more than has yet been 
done in the direction of the instrumentalities 
here indicated. And it is well, therefore, to 
eall public attention to the possibilities in 
respect to methods and agencies. 


After sveaking of public meetings as an in- 
strumentality, the Report continues thus :— 


“But the public meeting, as a means of 
reaching public opinion, especially in large 
cities, is becoming of less and less importance 
as the modern agency of the printing-press 
develops its gigantic power. And it would be 
strange if an organization so modern in its 
conception and so progressive in its aims as 
the Free Religious Association, should not 
avail itself of this peculiar instrumentality of 
the nineteenth century. On adopting this 
instrumentality, the question, it is true, would 
immediately arise, “ What shall the Associ- 
ation print? Shall it publish, without any 
attempt at discrimination or selection, a con- 
glomerate of all the religious opinions and 
speculations that might be found both in and 
out of Christendom:” The theoretical an- 
swer to this question is ready at hand, being 
given in the principles, just discussed, on 
which the Association is organized. The As- 
sociation may legitimately print anything 
_ that comes within the aim and scope of those 

fundamental principles,—that seeks to pro- 
mote the interests of pure religion, unadulter- 
ated with any sectarian or dogmatic purpose ; 
that applies rational and scholarly methods 
to religious problems; and that endeavors to 
effect a religious fellowship, combined with 
the largest individual liberty, on the ground 
of common aspirations after truth and right- 
eousness rather than of common theological 
opinions. Though the Association has no 
system of truth to promulgate as a finality, no 
fixed set of opinions to propagate, yet there 
are truths which it may publish, inquiries 
and meditations of deeply thoughtful and re- 
ligious men which it may give to the world, 
results of scholarly investigation which it 
may be the medium of presenting to the peo- 
ple. The test in this matter of publication 
which the constitution establishes, is, in fine, 
not that a writing should harmonize with a 
certain standard of opinion, but that it should 
proceed from a reverent religious purpose,— 
a religious and not a sectarian purpose,—and 
that it should show ability and fairness of 
treatment. And it should not be impossible 
to find persons so thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of these principles on which the 
Association is based, as to be able practically 
to answer the question, “ What to print?” 
whenever it arises, without violating that 
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liberty and free opportunity which the Asso- 
ciation offers, and at the same time to protect 
it both from obsolete dogmatic speculations 
on the one hand, and crude, ill-digested spec- 
ulations on the other. 

But aside from questions of theological be- 
lief, on which there is most dispute, and 
would be, therefore, the most difficulty in the 
adjustment of practical methods, there is 
much other matter which this Association 
might appropriately publish. The subject 
which is to be discussed in our Convention 
to-morrow evening—“The Relations of Re- 
ligion to Philanthropy and Social Reform ”— 
is a subject which needs in its various aspects 
to be presented directly to the people through 
the agency of the printing press. And there 
is another vast field of thought and labor, as 
yet but little explored,—connected with that 
of philanthropy and social reform, yet hardly 
lying within it, contiguous also to the field 
occupied by the Social Science Association, 
yet involving more directly and individually 
than that the obligations and sanctities of re- 
ligion,—concerning which this Association 
might properly endeavor both to get light 
and to give light. The field referred to is 
that of home and social life. What can be 
done to lift our homes off of the plane of 
mere material provision and physical drudg- 
ery, where so many of them now are, and to 
infuse into them a stronger element of intel- 
lectual and moral purpose? What can be 
done to elevate society above its present intel- 
lectual and moral barrenness, and make it 
fruitful in stimulus to mental effort and to 
higher achievements in character and life ? 
The question may be extended to ask, What 
can be done to consecrate material enterprise 
and to purify trade, so that they shall be 
made to subserve the intellectual and spiritual 
destiny of man? If any one can say any- 
thing to help solve these questions, the Free 
Religious Association can do no fitter work 
than to scatter the answer broadcast, so that it 
may go into every home and every shopand 
counting-room in America. The Association 
might properly ask for careful reports on 
these subjects from persons competent to the 
task, the reports to be made a part of its pub- 
lic meetings, and afterwards printed. And it 
might, also, publicly solicit essays bearing on 
the solution of these questions,—prize essays, 
if funds for the purpose should be put into 
its hands. 

The suggestion that the devising of meth- 
ods for elevating the tone of home and social 
life is one of the legitimate works of this 
Association, gives hint of another of its pos- 
sible practical agencies, which, for want of a 
better title, may here be called the social in- 
strumentality. In every community and 
neighborhood where there are persons, few or 
many, who are interested in the principles 
and objects of this association, let such per- 
sons be encouraged to come together, in their 
parlors or in a hall, for free conference and 
consultation on all questions involved in these 
principles and objects. Especially could such 
groups do good service in forwarding the aim 
last mentioned,—that of improving the con- 
dition of domestic and social life. And these 
groups would naturally seek to put them- 
selves into communication with the Executive 
Committee of this Association, as a central 
bureau for both collecting and imparting in- 
formation. The Association might furnish 
them, so far as they should wish, with its pub- 
lished reports and essays, and they in turn 
would furnish it with the results of their own 
efforts and experience, which would become a 
valuable element in the preparation of other 
reports and documents. And so in the free- 
est way, with the least possible machinery, 
and yet in perfect accord with scientitic meth- 
ods, these scattered social groups would be- 
come active centres of influence in sustain- 
ing and carrying forward the work of the 
Association. 

Such is a summary of the agencies through 
which the Free Religious Association may ap- 
propriately attempt to accomplish its objects. 
Others may be developed in the progress of 
time, for its methods must be left as free as 
are its principles. But these—the public 


spirit; to solye it so as to preserve the large | 


meeting, the printing-press, and the social in- 
strumentality as above defined—seem to be 
in accord with present demands, and to grow 
naturally out of the principles on which the 
Association is based. It is not proposed to 
set up or to use any ecclesiastical machinery ; 
for it is not the object of the Association to 
build up a new sect, nor will it compromise 
itself with any existing sect. 

And as a special argament in favor of the 
immediate and zealous adoption of these 
measures for practical work, in addition to 
what has-been said above on general princi- 
ples—an argument which it would seem 
should have weight with all religious people 
of whatever name,—let it here be stated that 
there are yast numbers of people who will 
listen to moral and religious appeals coming 
from this free Association, but whose ears are 
closed against all appeals that come with the 
stamp of any specific religious name, whether 
“Christian” or other. Justly or unjustly, 
they have decided so firmly against the claims 
of the “Christian” system of religion, that 
there is no breaking through that decision. 
Their reason and self-respect have been so 
offended by common methods and assump- 
tions of the Christian Church, that they are 
suspicious of every approach that is made 
under the countersign of that name, and 
throw themselves at once into an attitude of 
resistance. Now must not every person who 
sincerely desires the moral and spiritual good 
of his fellows, admit, that for this class of 
people, at least, the claims of the name, even 
though capable of proof, may be held in abey- 
ance, While an attempt is made to reach and 
develop in some way the natural spiritual in- 
stincts and aspirations? Many of these peo- 
ple are longing, not to say suffering, for the 
gospel of free truth and light and love. 
Many of them, through no help outside of 
their own souls, have found that gospel; and 
though no church owns them, and the popu- 
lar creeds brand them as heretic and infidel, 
they feel themselves owned of God, and are 
full of trust and peace. But many are wan- 
dering, groping in the dark, feeling themselves 
alone, needing moral and intellectual help, 
and still more, needing brotherly sympathy 
ane encouragement ; while their energies, for 
the want of being directed to some high 
moral purpose, are likely to run to waste and 
corruption in material and sordid pursuits. 
American society is suffering from this cause 
more than the religions community seems to 
be conscious of,—from this secret, deep-seated 
scepticism in respect to the instituted beliefs 


“and forms of religion, and want of a fixed 


and earnest’ religious faith in the place of that 
which has gone. And some other appliances 
appear to be needed to reach the disease than 
those in use among the established s-cts,— 
appliances as free and elastic and progressive 
as is American society itself. ‘The Free Re- 
ligious Association, with its principles and 
objects, so large and spontaneous and demo- 
cratic, should be able to do something to sup- 
ply this need. Its foremost and constant aim 
should be to help develop a religion in Amer- 
ica commensurate with America’s boundless 
political and material opportunities,—a relig- 
ion that should thoroughly penetrate and 
mould all civil institutions, consecrate and 
spiritualize material enterprise and wealth, 
and produce a faith in ideas, and a fidelity to 
moral conviction, and a practical love and 
charity, which, manifested in the daily life 
and character of millions of human beings, 
should outvie in grandeur the majesty and 
power of the continent itself. 


An English clergyman went to a hotel to order a 
dinner for a number of clerical friends. ‘“ May Task, 
sir,’ demanded the waiter, gravely, “ whether the 


party is High Church or Low Church?” “ Now, 
what on earth,” cried the clergyman, “do my 


friends’ opinions matter to you?” “A great deal, 
sir,” rejoined the waiter; “if High Church, I must 
provide more wine; if Low Church, more wittles,” 
Se a a 

A picture in a Holland church, ‘The Sacrifice of 
Isaac,” represents Abraham on the point of accom- 
plishing the solemn act of infanticide with a musket. 
The anachronism was equalled in this cuuntry some 
years ago by a popular magazine. In a picture rep- 
resenting the giving of the law to Moses, a neat post 
and rail fence was shown running along the base of 
Mount Sinai — Toledo Blade. 


LETTER FROM J. STUART MILL, 


The following letter from J. Stuart Mill was read 

before the Washington Convention :— 
Avienon, December 11, 1869. 

DEAR Mabsm :—I should have reason to be 
ashamed of myself, if your name were unknown to me. 
Tam not likely to forget one who stood in the front 
rank of the Woman’s Rights movement in its small 
beginnings, and helped it forward so vigorously in its 
early and most difficult stage. You and Mrs. Mott 
have well deserved to live to see the cause in its pres- 
ent prosperity, and may now fairly hope to see a com- 
mencement of victory in some of the States at least. 
I have received many kind and cordial invitations to 
visit the United States, and were i able, the great 
convention to which you invite me would be a 
strong inducement to do so next year. My dislike 
to a sea voyage would not itself prevent me, if there 
were not a greater obstacle—want of time. J have 
many things todo yet, before I die,and some months 
(it is not worth while going to America for less) is a 
great deal to give at my time of life, especially as it 
would not, like ordinary travelling, be of mental rest, 
but something very different. I regret my inability 
the less as the friends of the cause in America are 
quite able to dispense with direct personal co-opera- 
tion from England. The really important co-opera- 
tion is the encouragement we give one another by 
the success of each in their own country. For Great 
Britain this success is much greater than appears on 
the surface, for our own people, as you know, shrink 
much more timidly than Americans from attracting 
public notice to themselves; and the era of great 
public meetings on this subject has not arrived in our 
country, though it may be near at hand. I need 
hardly say how much | am gratified at the mode in 
which my name was mentioned in the National Con- 
vention at Newport, and still more at the tribute to the 
memory ofany dear wife, who from early youth was 
deyoted to this cause, and had done invaluable ser- 
vice to it as the inspirer and instructor of others, even 
before writing the essay so deservedly eulogized in 
your resolutions. ‘To her I owe the tar greater part 
of whatever I have myself been able to do for the 
cause, for though from my boyhood I was a con- 
vinced adherent of it on the ground of justice, it was 
she who taught me to understand the less obvious 
bearings of the subject, and its close connection with 
all the great moral and social interests of the cause. 
Iam, my dear Madam, very sincerely yours, 

J. S. Mit. 
To Mrs. P. W. Davis. 


<> =a 
Tue Last VERBAL INNOVATION.—Sorme wag thus 
touches off Senator Sumner’s word, “ Ridiculosity :’— 


Slowly rolled forth the novel sound— 
“ Ridiculosity,” 
From out the classic mouth of great 
“ Preponderosity ;” 
And through the Senatorial hall 
With great velocity 
Echoed from mouth to mouth the word— 
‘* Ridiculosity !” 
Sure Worcester never dared to write 
“ Ridiculosity ;” 
Nor Webster, either, murmured they, 
With grim ferocity. 
Is there of terms gigantic then 
So great a paucity, 
That we must coin this fearful one— 
“ Ridiculosity ?” 
—Boston Commonwealth. 
>< oe 
Ataball given in honor of Prince Arthur in Wash- 
ington, he requested Miss Sherman, the daughter of 
Gen. Sherman, to dance with him, being the only 
lady who was thus honored throughout the evening. 
The young lady, instead of setting aside previous en- 
gagements, and promptly and joyously accepting the 
attention, as court etiquette permitted to the royal 
guest, sm‘lingly referred to her card, and inform- 
ed the Prince that she was engaged for the set for 
which he asked her company. This she did in the 
most frank and courteous manner, and she was com- 
plimented on all hands for her republican courage, 
and declared to be the bravest girl of the period.— 
Toledo Blade. 


—— >>> = 

Louts Narotron.—There is a taint in his blood— 
he springs from a bad stock—he has no sympathy 
with free mstitutions, no love for the people. All his 
leanings are dynastic, and, by professing faith in 
Destiny, he has provided himself beforehand with an 
excuse for any crimes he may commit. He will al- 
ways think it sufficient to attribute them to the over- 
ruling influence of his star. Against such a man the 
citizens of a free country cannot be too much on their 
guard.—J. A. St. John’s “ Life of Louis Napoleon.” 

~~ ++ -_____- 

A negro was caught in a gentleman’s garden at 
Roanoke, N. C., the other night, in close proximity 
to a lot of fine cabbages.' When interrogated as to 
what he was doing,—‘ Good Lord! dis nigger can’t 
go nowhar to pray, without bein’ troubled!” The 
next day it was discovered that he had prayed some 
half dozen heads of cabbage off their stalks.—ZJnves- 
tigator, 


ee 

The father of a child in Waterford, Ct., who is a 
Catholic, has brought a suit against a school teacher 
for whipping his child for refusing to read a Protest- 
ant Bible-—Huchange. 

[If there is justice in Connecticut, the father will 
gain his suit.—Eb. | 
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THE RADICAL FOR JANUARY. 
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THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact, It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
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The “INVESTIGATOR” is devoted to the Liberal cause in 
Religion; or, in other words, to Universal Mental Liberty. 
Independent in all its discussions, discarding superstitious 
theories of What never can be known. it devotes its columns to 
things of this world alone, and leaves the next, if there be one, 
to those who have entered its unknown shores, Believing that 
it is the duty of mortals to work for the interests of this world 
it confines itself to things of this life entirely. It has arrived 
at the age of thirty-eight years, and asks for a support from 
those who are fond of sound reasoning, good reading, reliable 
news, anecdotes, science, art, and a useful Family Journal. 
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ear; and if you are not satisfied with the way the ‘‘ INVES- 
TIGATOR” is conducted, we won't ask you to continue with 
us any longer. {4- 
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The City of Toledo 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


The Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401, 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee, River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
miles of canal centre here. 

Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. : 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 

In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 115,000,000 feet ot 
Pine Lumber, 80,000,000 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped trom Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only. to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to ne ‘rly $50,000,000. 

The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Savings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City 1s largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in improving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 


THE TOLEDO 
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CAPITAL, - - - - $100,000. 
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vested by loan upon Real Estate in the City of Toledo, In 
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from Depositors of small means who have accumulated sufli- 
cient funds to pay for a lot.of ground, and desire to borrow 
something more to aid them in erecting buildings to be used 
as permanent Homes for themselves and families. 

Inasmuch as the income of most industrious persons is ob- 
tained in monthly installments, a monthly repayable basis has 
been adopted for the repayment of Loans, 

Plans of Cheap Cottages may be seen at the office of the In- 


stitution, 
RICHARD MOTT, President, 
A, E, MacomBrr, Treasurer. : (4 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


[Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Oct. 24, 1869.] 


‘* The laws of friendship are austere and eternal, of one web 
with the laws of nature and of morals. 

There must be very two, before there can be very one. Let 
it be an alliance of two large, formidable natures, mutually be- 
held, mutually feared, before yet they recognize the deep iden- 
tity which beneath these disparities unites them.” 

Emerson, Hssay VI (First Series.) 


‘* Friendship both makes prosperity refulgent, and adversity, 
by dividing and sharing it, more endurable. ... They seem to 
blot out the sun from the universe who blot out friendship from 
human life.—than which we have from the immortal gods 
nothing better, nothing more delightful.” 

Cicero, Laelius, VI, 22: XII, 47. 

The ancient Greek philosopher, Empedocles, ob- 
serving that the forces of attraction and repulsion 
seem to pervade the universe, conjectured that all at- 
traction might be, at bottom, fréendship, and all re- 
pulsion enmity. Similar is the lofty guess of the great 
American seer, that the law of gravitation is one with 
the law of love. Thoughts like these are indeed fan- 
ciful, and conduct to cloudland; yet, however akin 
to the early tendency of mankind to personify the 
mysterious forces of Nature and to conceive them af- 
ter human, analogies, they nevertheless spring out of 
a deep yearning to find some middle term between 
Nature and Man,—a deep consciousness that, despite 
the world-wide chasm between the invisible life of 
Man and the visible life of Nature, there is somewhat 
in common betwixt the two, which bridges the chasm 
and makes them one. Certain it is, that he who loves 
is most perfectly at home in the universe. The un- 
dercurrents of creation set all in that direction. The 
harmonies of Nature are all pitched to that key. 
Hence the loving soul is at peace with itself and with 
all that is,—enters into the heart of that absolute 
beatitude which ever abides in the depths of Being, 
and which overflows outwardly in the perennial 
beauty of earth and sky. Nature is, at the core, ever- 
lasting repose; the storms and tornadoes which ruftle 
the surface of the vast ocean of existence, and which 
threaten at times to convert the cosmos into chaos, 
never penetrate to the abysses of eternal calm. If 
through the bewilderments of endless change, the in- 
tricacies of unceasing motion, the appearance and dis- 
appearance of new forms and combinations, Nature 
still remains forever one in virtue of all-pervading 
law, then amidst the transient there everlastingly ex- 
ists the Permanent; and the Permanent is peace. 

There is, therefore, a peace in Nature,—is there not 
also a peace in Man? Show me a man whose life is 
rooted in love-—who has discovered the great secret 
that the outpouring of self is the inpouring of Ged,— 
and I will show you a profoundly peaceful man. 
This is the soul that has no fear,—that' dwells in the 
boundless universe as by his own fireside,—that bears 
within himself an unfailing fountain of gladness and 
content, and becomes an oasis of salvation to every 
thirsty, perishing wanderer of the desert. The peace 
of the soul is love,—am I weakly superstitious in sur- 
mising that the peace of Nature is also love? Is there 
no profound oneness between Man and Nature,—no 
deep root of unity beneath their evident disparities,— 
no universal life that throbs equally in the ebbings 
and flowings of cosmical phenomena and the meas- 
ured systole and diastole of the human heart? Be it 
as it may, to me, at least, love appears the glowing 
centre of the universe. Infinite in essence as in mani- 


festation, incomprehensible in the multiplicity of its | 


metamorphoses, even seemingly self-contradictory in 
the eye of bewildered man, I believe that Love is the 
origin of all that is, and that he who loves most deep- 
ly is he who enters most intimately into communion 
with the Universal Life. 


To a mountain-peak lost in the clouds of heaven do 
I thus trace upwards the stream of human affection. 
It gushes from no ignoble spring. That which is 
loftiest and divinest in man is the fountain-head of 
friendship. No two souls were ever yet mated for all 
time on any low plane of thought or feeling. What 
concerns me first of all in my friend is the quantity 
of his humanness,-—the cubic contents of his human 
nature; for the highest in you or me is not our in- 
dividual idiosyncrasy, our private peculiarity, but rath- 
er that which we hold in common with all mankind. 
I shall see in my friend the common, elementary con- 
stituents of character, which are possessed in varying 
proportions and degrees by all; but I want to see them 
in generous quantity, in mass. Every man has some- 
thing quite his own, traits or features which distin- 
guish him from all others; but it is not these that 
give him his substantial value. The highest attribute 
of a man is manhood,—that is, excellence in the vir- 
tues which are common to the race, and spring up, 
like grass, the wide world over. Public as the day- 
light, universal as the air which fills our lungs, is that 
which in any man lies at the basis of character; and 
he is the truly great man who develops this universal 
human nature in himself, repressing the merely ec- 
centric or egotistic. Not that he despises his own in- 
dividuality,—far from it; but his greatness consists in 
the fact that it is his individual peculiarity to be a 
man on a large scale, to possess a2 maximum share of 
what all possess in some degree. The proportions | 
vary, the elements are constant. 


Now since friendship is the highest possible relation 
between man and man, and since no one can bring to 
this relation more than he actually is, is it not clear 
that @ small man can never be a great. friend? Each 
friend bestows himself upon the other ; but he cannot 
bestow more than he has. If he ventures to over- 
draw his deposit in the bank of character, sooner 
or later his paper will come back protested. 
This is the reason why so few intimacies 
ripen into friendships. Magnificent promises need | 
magnificent fulfilment; it requires a magni- 
ficent nature to love magnificently. How can a shal- 
low soul escape humiliating selfexposure, when its | 
professions have outrun its capacity of performance? | 
It feels itself uneasy on the sunny heights of friendship, 
and retreats precipitately, but with a secret anger at 
being detected, to the shady plains of gregariousness. 
Think twice,—measure your own depth with care,— 
before you assume a relationship you may be unable 
to sustain. So intense a reverence do I cherish for 
the high sanctities of friendship, that I would rather 
dwell friendless in the world than fail to discharge 
nobly and abundantly its great obligations. IfIam | 
a dwarf, let me not ally myself to the giant. If Iam 
aman who can complacently indulge myself in an 
act of meanness, or condescend to a trick, or in any 
case conduct myself in any spirit but that of the most 
absolute justice and the most high-toned honor, then 
let me fear to encounter the penetrating eye of an in- 
tegrity lottier than mine,—let me shun the shame of 
unveiling myself before one whose grave glance is a 
silent rebuke to my quailing spirit. He who aims at 
aught less than the highest, condemns himself, by the | 
inexorable Jaw of affinity, to associates who aim no 
higher. Friendship,—the blending of noble souls,— 
is reserved for those who scorn ignoble thoughts as 
worse than death. 


’ 


Here, then, we find the foundations of all high com- 
panionship, in those humble virtues that belong to 
universal man, yet shine sublimely in the few alone. 


Love of truth and goodness,—there is no friendship 
without this. In every alliance worthy of that great | 
title, the bond that knits together is of asbestos, in- | 


destructible by fire——hard as adamant to the tooth of 
time; perishable is not united to perishable, but the 
God in one embraces the God in the other. “In 
thee,” said the dying Bunsen to his wife, as she bent 
to smoothe his pillow, “in thee have I loved the 
Eternal!” [In dir liebte ich das Hwige!| Yes, the 
Eternal,—for that which calls out all high and pure 
affection is the divine element, the God in man. 
There is, therefore, nothing arbitrary or accidental in 
the coming together of friends. ‘“ We talk of choosing 
our friends,’ says Emerson, “but friends are self- 
elected.” A certain inevitableness underlies the forma- 
tion of every deep friendship. A thousand intimacies, 
based on conscious selection, perish and come to 
naught; but when the friend appears, all contrivance 
is superfluous, the banns are proclaimed by fate, and 
no escape is possible. No soul ever loved truly, 
that could have helped loving. “Deep calleth unto 
deep”—the voice evokes the echo, whenever Nature 
arranges the conditions, as inevitably as cause pro- 
duces effect. Caprice or whim has no influence in a 
friendship which unites the eternal, the divine element, 
in kindred souls. Laws as fixed as those which as- 
sign the orbits of the heavenly bodies preside over the 
motions of human hearts. Conditions as rigid as 
those which determine the formation of crystals, de- 
termine the crystallization of affection into permanent 
union. Let me indicate some of these, not with any 
design of treating them exhaustively, but merely with 
a wish to throw some light on what concerns us all. 

No friendship can exist which is not based on a 
mutual-recognition of equality. Love ennobles; and 
those who are kindled by its great inspirations meet as 
peers. No disparity of age or condition or education 
or reputation,—in short, no mequality of mere circum- 
stance—need be fatal to friendship, however unfa- 
vorable to its formation. But in all intercourse of 
friends, these things dwindle to what they really are, 
—accidents, and nothing more; they must be forgot- 
ten, put out of mind, despised, in presence of the great 
fact of love. Thus friendship appears as a stern level- 
ler of all worldly distinctions, an abolitionist of all 
that which petty souls most highly prize. Cicero, 
(Laelius, XTX, 69) notes this law of equality as of 
prime consequence. “The chief thing in friendship,” 
he writes, “is, that the superior shall be equal to the 
inferior” [mavimum est ir amicitia superiorem parem 
esse infertori|. If friendship did not set human worth 
above all else, and, like death, equalize high and low, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant,—if it failed to 
pour contempt on all conceits of human pride out of 
reverence for the eternal verities of the soul,—then 
would it cease to be the divinest educator and uplifter 
of humanity, and sink into a mere refinement of polite 
patronage. The mountains have ever been the abode 
of freedom; and, on the mountain-heights of friend- 
ship, all freemen stand erect as equals and brothers. 
Nor is this equality an arbitrary requirement, but 
rather based on the very nature of things; for, as the 
great Roman well observes, “In proportion as each is 
filled with the spirit of selfreliance, and so highly for- 
tified by wisdom and virtue as to stand in need of no 
one, and to be in all respects self-centred, in the same 
proportion does he excel in the power of making and 
retaining friendships” (Lael. 1X, 30). Or, as Emerson 
more tersely expresses the same thought, “ The con- 
dition which high friendship demands is ability to do 
without it” (Friendship, p. 164). Only he who lives 
a life grounded in itself can enter the august alliance 
of friendship, or sign its treaty as an independent 
power. 

Another' prime condition is sincerity, direct and 
frank and fearless dealing of friend with friend. If 
there be no confidence sufficient to warrant the waiy- 
ing of all disguises, then communion of a high charac- 
ter becomes impossible. Bias, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece, is reported to have said— One should 
so love as if he should at some time hate,’—a saying 
detestable for its distrust of human nature. Where 
fear exists (and all suspicion is fear), love is impos- 
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sible. The moment two friends begin to feel that a 
particular subject must be avoided in their conversa- 
tion, constraint straightway ensues, and separation is 
at hand. None but the frank and brave spirit can be 
a friend. So delicate is the relationship, that the 
breath of distrust blights it at once. How fatal, then, 
would be dissimulation! Love cannot survive a lie: 
its very life is truth, and to violate this is to deal it a 
stab in the dark. To utter and to live reality, to burst 
the bonds of conventional hypocrisies and move in 
unrestricted freedom, to abide the test of knowledge 
of each other in the conyiction that better knowledge 
shall lead to larger loye,—thus, and thus alone, shall 
they deal with each other who have been baptized in 
the sacrament of friendship. 


Another condition is mutual respect. Here is the 
indispensable grounding, the corner-stone of the tem- 
ple. Without the cohesive force of moral unity and 
esteem, how frail a thing is human affection! Moral 
order and beauty, congruity with noble standards of 
feeling and action, is the demand that must be met 
before friendship can exist. There are doubtless 
leagues, offensive and defensive, formed among men 
whose ends are evil, and who mock at the restraints 
of conscience as idle superstition; but they are feeble 
as ropes of sand. Somebody is sure to turn state’s- 
evidence ; or some new conflicting interest dissolves 
a compact based on interest alone; or jealousy does 
its disintegrating work, and good will expires in hate. 
Better respect without friendship, than friendship 
without respect. We can dispense with the one, but 
the other is indispensable. Unless my friend and I 
build our union on the solid granite of the moral law, 
making that our foundation which is also the founda- 
tion of the whole moral universe,—unless we can 
meet without feeling a secret obligation to apologize 
or make allowance for each other’s defection from 
strict integrity,—then a thick cloud will gradually 
settle down upon our intercourse, and rob it of its 
beauty. If I must feel humiliated before you, because 
obliged to make demands on your indulgence for my 
moral obliquities——or if I must in my heart make ex- 
cuses for some moral lapse of yours, and smother my 
deep disapproval in a forced feeling of pity for your 
unfaithfulness to high honor,—it will be impossible 
for us to meet with confidence eye to eye,—impos- 
sible for us to feel that mutual esteem without which 
all love declines and dies. Friendship may survive, 
however deeply wounded, those moral offences which 
spring from fierce and overpowering temptation ; but 
it is suffocated in an atmosphere of low moral aims. 
Oaly on deep loye of goodness, uprightness, and 
truth, shall any high fellowship be based. Give me 
the right to respect you, friend, or release me from 
my bond. Without that secret reverence for each 
other which is wrested from the soul by the spectacle 
of grand purity of purpose, and grand fidelity to the 
moral ideal, in vain shall two friends make profession 
of eternal love,—in vain shall they strive to perpetu- 
ate that high affection of which virtue is the inspira- 
tion and the soul. We are not masters of our own 
hearts; we are not able to escape the stern workings 
of that law of God which exacts nobility of character 
as the ground of all spiritual alliance. The lofty en- 
counter of friendship is aboye the reach of those 
whose innermost life is unconsecrated by enthusiasm 
for the true, the beautiful, and the good. Prove to 
me that you are capable of sacrifice for humanity, 
willing to dispense with the world’s baubles for the 
sake of sacred realities, devoted in sincerity to objects 
that transcend your selfish interests, or in vain shall I 
seek to lay at your feet the deep homage of my soul. 
Without the consciousness of mutual self-dedication 
to the highest, we shall be barred from that Olympian 
converse of thought and feeling which alone deserves 
the name of friendship. Respect yourself at all costs, 
or resign the hope of that supreme fellowship whose 
first law is the law of self-respect. 


Equality, independence, sincerity, mutual respect 
which is based on self-respect,—these are the great 
postulates of a friendship that shall endure forever 
on the lofty heights of ideal love. ‘“ Because nature 
cannot be changed,” Cicero exclaims, “ therefore true 
friendships are immortal.” It is the eternal in you 
and the eternal in me that flash into recognition when 
our souls become one. Out of our deepest religious- 
ness, at last, must our union grow. The lofty and 
tender sentiment, the divine sympathy in eternal 
things, which marks the completest unity of allied 
natures, is rooted in the consciousness of God. Only 
as we feel ourselves made one with the universe, 
brought into harmony with the life of the AJl, shall 
we enter into that high communion which is named 


friendship. What is friendship, but the discovery by 
two souls that all soul is one? Not by our idiosyn- 
crasies, but by that which is universal in us, do we 
attain the perfect life of converse in the spirit. And 
that consciousness of the One Divine which makes 
possible to us our loftiest intercourse with congenial 
minds, lies also at the root of the sentiment of the 
universal brotherhood of man. In all men alike is 
the possibility of friendship on the highest plane; it 
is their low degree of development and their wilful 
selfishness which alone debar them from its realiza- 
tion in life. The same repose in the universal life of 
God which enables two friends to enjoy the pure de- 
light of spiritual fellowship, enables, nay, compels 
them, to recognize the fundamental unity of their 
race, and to cherish that inner consciousness of it 
which is the true love of man. Thus it is no robbery 
of the race to concentrate affection on a kindred soul ; 
for this very affection sows the seed of a universal 
love for all souls alike. In the love of God, we be- 
come friends to each other, and, in a larger sense, 
friends of mankind as well; and in this broadening 
out of the private into the public, of the individual 
into the universal, friendship achieves its highest per- 
fection, and crowns itself with worship of the Divine. 
FRIENDSHIP, 


[From the Cincinnati Commoner. ] 


Of all classes of human relations, friendship is the 
least cultivated. Domestic ties are sacred with us, 
professional duties are faithfully performed, subject to 
a due percentage of giumbling, afew among us have 
an idea that they are citizens as well as men, and that 
citizenship includes certain public responsibilities ; 
but friendship after very early youth is nowhere in 
the field, and is distanced by every other affection 
that can be named We have hallowed it by no re- 
ligious sentiment, and thrown round it no sacredness 
of obligation when once undertaken ; eyen our closest 
friendships are things of chance more than of choice, 
and come and go with the tide of events like the 
driftweed of the ocean ; for it is by no means certain 
that the man we call our friend this year will be any 
thing nearer than a mere acquaintance next year. 
We know nothing of the old classic romanticism 
which created Orestes and Pylades; and that odd fra- 
ternization in use among certain of the Sclavonians to 
this day, when the sworn “brother” of a man is 
trusted with his business, his honor, his very wife, as 
a second self, is just as foreign to us—a phase ot feel- 
ing to which we have no parallel,no false likeness even 
in our more prosaic code of manners. On the contrary, 
my own familiar friend of modern life is most often he 
who leads us into rotten speculations in which he se- 
cures his gain by our loss, who runs off with our daugh- 
ter and makes love to our wife, and uses against us 
the knowledge which our very trust has given him. 
In fact, life is too full of competition for the mutual 
unselfishness and ready sacrifice of friendship; and 
we have substituted in its stead that general habit of 
good-fellowship which we mean when we call a man 
clubbable par excellence, and by this term express our 
highest idea of his personal qualities. And besides 
the weakening of the tie by competition on the one 
hand and by the coumunism of club-life good-fellow- 
ship on the other, the complicated state of society at 
the present day makes it very difficult to keep up any 
thing like that intense unity of feeling and action 
which younger and simpler societies find natural and 
easy. There are so many things to be thought of and 
provided for in the day’s work; and among these 
comes the wife, whose likes and dislikes must needs 
more or less determine her husband’s relations with 
his friends. And we know that very few wives adopt 
their husband’s old friends with cordiality; while 
some do not even tolerate them at all, and scarcely 
one suffers them to be as free of the house as they 
were of the chambers. Hence there is scarcely any 
hearty friendship, implying unreserved confidence 
and absolute trust, possible between men of a certain 
position; and after schoolboy days and quite early 
manhood the very word itself is used only symboli- 
cally, and ceases to beof vital power or substance, 

If friendship is hard to maintain between man and 
man, it is still more so between man and woman; so 
hard, indeed, that most people hold it to be impos- 
sible. Yet many women think it feasible ; all wish it ; 
and probably a few have proved it. But these are 
nécessarily so few that they can not be taken as a 
class, nor their experience accepted as more than 
the proof of a rare possibility. Still there are hun- 
dreds of women to whom a man’s friendship 
is their ideal of human affection. They do not 
want the excitement of flirting, or the peril 
and consequences of serious love-making ; they 
want only the security and assurance of simple 
friendship ; but an intense friendship—none of your 
yapid general courtesy and universal charity affairs 
—a friendship that means deyotion and brotherhood 
in one, and that ensures exclusiveness in its own de- 
gree. Not necessarily exclusiveness in all relations, 
but only in its own; for many of these friend-desir- 
ing women will accept quite cheerfully the fact of the 
wife, who seldom sympathizes with her husband’s 
platonic attachments ; but if the wife will suffer them, 
they will permit her, and make the best of such ob- 
struction as she may cause. They are rarely allow- 
ed this exercise of their forbearance. Here and there 
an old family lawyer or doctor, who knows all about 
their affairs and ailments, and has the whole row of 
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household skeletons all by heart, sticks by them 
through the changes and chances of their lives; and 
the world does not talk, for somehow a long profes- 
sional connection seems to give a kind of prescrip- 
tive right to close personal friendship, and no one 
thinks any harm of the tie. And sometimes an old 
lover who has married, and makes a good husband 
enough, retains so much feeling for the idol of his 
youth, now probably passing into the fading flower, 
as to take her affairs in hand, and protect her inter- 
ests, perhaps at considerable trouble to himself, and 
have her constantly to his house like his sister—as 
he tells his wife—calling her by her Christian name, 
and making her almost one of his own family, with 
simply the houce-door between. This can be done 
sometimes with good sense, good temper, and steady 
principle all ronnd. But even these not excessive 
manifestations of interest can be shown, as a rule, 
only to widows or spinsters; not even to separated 
wives; for when once a woman marries, she loses 
her male friends more thoroughly than eyen a man 
loses his. Even if she is separated, men are shy of 
befriending her; if she is living with her husband, 
the thing is out of the question. 
>~<-—<- 


Tue LIBERATION OF RELIGION FROM STATE PAT- 
RONAGE —At the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society, the Secretary sub- 
mitted a statement of the proceedings taken by the 
Nonconformists of the island of Jamaica, and by the 
Society at home, to prevent a renewal of the Jamai- 
ca Clergy Act, and especially to prevent the adoption 
of any scheme of concurrent endowment. Resolu- 
tions were passed, expressing the highest satisfaction 
at the intelligence lately received, that the Act would 
not be renewed, and that the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment had come to an end, and particularly at the an- 
nouncement of Sir John Grant, that he had abandon- 
ed the idea of giving State grants for missionary pur- 
poses to any religious denominations. The volunta- 
ries of Jamaica were congratulated on the result of 
their firmness and vigilance, and the belief was ex- 
pressed that the eyent would hasten the extinction 
of the Establishments, or the grants for religious pur- 
poses, existing in other colonies—London Daiiy Tel- 
egraph. 


- <> 
UNORTHODOX LONDON. 
South Place Chapel, Finsbury. 


[From the London Daily Telegraph for Jan, 19, 1870. ] 

Being that not singular anomaly in the Church of 
England, a clergyman at present uncharged with cleri- 
cal duties, I have employed my leisure in the examina- 
tion of forms of belief other thanmy own. I have felt 
much interest in the study, and, I believe, have derived 
considerable benefit from it. I intend, under the aboye 
heading, to chronicle my wanderings “ beyond the 
Church ”—the Church of England, that is, “as by law 
established.” That there is much to be gained from 
such a study is beginning to be tacitly conceded by 
the Established Church itself, since recent ecclesias- 
tical movements have been little else than a bringing 
together from opposite extremes of elements hitherto: 
deemed uncongenial and incompatible. The “ Mis- 
sion” or “ Revival” of 1869 bore witness to careful 
explorations over the whole religious world, from the 
North Pole of Nonconformity to the most torrid re- 
gions of Romanism. That journey I propose sys- 
tematically to make, and to set down its results for 
the benefit of stay-at-home travellers, On the plan of 
working from the circumference to the centre, I set 
off on a recent Sunday morning, resolved to make my 
first study at the widest possible radius, the very 
Ultima Thule of religious London. 1 name it “ unor- 
thodox” London, simply on the principle that “ or- 
thodoxy is one’s own doxy, and heterodoxy everybody 
else’s doxy.” I state clearly at the outset that the 
task I set before myselfis simply to describe, not to 
criticise or sit in judgment. Ifit be necessary at all 
to touch on my own religious convictions, it will be 
enough to say, that I believe all those systems and 
forms of belief, whose outward manifestations in wor- 
ship which I note, contain a greater or lesser measure 
of truth; and I can only picture them as they present 
themselves to my mind, where I shall endeavor to 
give them all “a clear stage and no favour.” 

My religious wanderings commenced, then, proba- 
bly as near the reputed North Pole as possible— 
namely, at South-place Chapel, Finsbury. Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway delivers a lecture here on Sunday 
mornings at 11.15; and I select from my MS. notes. 
one on “ The Church built by Voltaire,” as containing 
something like a summary of the doctrines set forth 
here. In a published sermon, “ Our Cause and its 
Claims upon us,’ Mr. Conway thus describes the re- 
ligious body in which he ministers as “ almost the 
only—certainly the chief—free Theistic Society in 
London.” The chapel itselfis that formerly occupied 
by W. J. Fox, and is close to the Moorgate-street 
Station of the Metropolitan Railway. The subjects. 
of Mr. Conway’s lectures are regularly advertised in 
the daily papers of Saturday. He is generally felicit- 
ious in his titles. For instance, the subject chosen for 
a discourse about the time of the opening of the Gicu-. 
menical Council at Rome was ‘“ Madonnas of Every- 
day Life.” In this he spoke of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception as “an insult to maternity,” 
and the worship of the Madonna as the logical se- 
quence of the Protestant doctrine of the Incarnation, 
being, moreoyer, simply the dcification of the female 
principle in Nature. His Christmas sermon, again, 
“ Christ and Herod to-day,’ was a comparison be- 
tween the birth of Christ—the account of which wes. 
treated as legendary—and the conception of truth in 
the human soul from the operation of the Divine 
Spirit on the heart. Herod represented the world, 
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ever ready to crush the “ Christ-principle.’ On the 
occasion of my visiting South-place Chapel, I found 
myself one of a very small but evidently earnest and 
intelligent congregation, with a larger proportion of 
females and poor than I had expected. The Chapel 
is, of course, plain in the extreme, and contains none 
of the paraphernalia of worship except a pulpit, from 
which all the service—if one may so term what pre- 
cedes the discourse—is delivered. Of service, how- 
ever, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, there is 
scarcely any. Mr. Conway, who is a bearded and by 
no means clerical-looking gentleman, mounts the 
rostrum in the garb of every-day life, and commences 
proceedings by giving outa hymn from Fox’s Collec- 
tion, which is effectively rendered by a good trained 
choir. Thereis no pretence of congregational singing. 
This is done for the worshippers by the choir; and 
from my point of view, of course, such an arrange- 
ment seems to give to the worship a degree of cold- 
ness, and to destroy the social element which so largely 
enters into our conception of public worship ; though 
at the same time Lam aware, from painful experience, 
that in our own churches, where the theory is differ- 
ent, the result often comes to be the same—that is, 
the choir does all the singing. Three “ lessons”’ fol- 
low—one from the Old Testament, one from the New, 
and one from some religious work of more modern 
date. On the three occasions when I have been pres- 
ent, this last reading has been selected respectively 
from the works of Theodore Parker, from Bunyan’s 
“Pilorim’s Progress,” and from the ‘Ancient Chaldee 
Oracles.” A second hymn is followed by a brief ex- 
tempore address. Then comes an anthem; and dur- 
ing the performance of this, the congregation avoids 
the wearisome ordeal one has to undergo in a cathe- 
dral by sitting instead of standing. There is nothing 
out of place in this; for, as I said, there is no congre- 
gational element either inhymnoranthem. The ey- 
ident intention is to foster a devotional spirit in those 
present by bringing them to listen to sacred music. 

Another very striking peculiarity is, thit there is 
no approach to anything like prayer. The whole 
service consists of preaching and singing. The ser- 
mon is read from manuscript, in a slightly American 
accent, with very little gesticulation, and only just 
sufficient emphasis to prevent it from being monoton- 
ous. Its matter is practical and scholarly, the lan- 
guage often warming into genuine eloquence, and 
deepening into pathos. 


On the subject of Voltaire, Mr. Conway began by 
giving an account of his own visit to the philoso- 
pher’s house at Ferney, near Geneva— that old bat- 
tle-field of religious thought, where Calvin thought 
to make himself a Protestant Pope, and burnt Serve- 
tus for questioning the Trinity; where Arminius was 
educated in the Calvinism he did so much to des- 
troy; and where Voltaire concentrated the spirit of 
Scepticism.” Ashe walked in the grounds, amongst 
the crowd of visitors were two young “ Divinity stu- 
dents” from Oxford, who were ready with their an- 
tidotes against Voltaire’s teaching, and repeated the 
current story of his awful death. ‘“ The priests did 
all they could to make it awful,’ said a Frenchman 
among the group, “ but it was really a noble death. 
When asked to recant, he turned his face to the wall 
and said, ‘ Let me die in peace.’ He appealed from 
the priests to God.” ‘But,’ said the student, “ did 
not Voltaire do much to destroy men’s faith ?” ‘ Not 
so much as Jesus and Paul,” replied the Frenchman. 
“Then, again, he put nothing in the place of the 
faith he destroyed.” The Frenchman pointed to the 
little church built by Voltaire, on his grounds at Fer- 
ney, withthe motto over the porch, Deo erexit Vol- 
tare. That church was the text of Mr. Conway’s 
discourse. ‘“ That church,” he said, “is the symbol 
of Protestantism in the world. The man who weeds 
and ploughs does as much for the future harvest as 
the man who sows the corn. Voltaire saved us from 
the Pope. Through his agency the Reformation 
took root in the intelligent classes. He set Protestant 
divines on the path to worship a God who could be 
served without d¢gradation. He was, in fact, a scep- 
tic, which scepticism alone could sift the wheat from 
the chaff” “ The Oxford Divinity student,” contin- 
ued Mr. Conway—whose conception of Oxford men 
differs, it seems, from that commonly in yogue— 
“shuddered at the word ‘sceptic.” But why shud- 
der? o nobler word was ever uttered in any lan- 
guage. The Greek word which gives it to us means 
‘to consider,’ and is derived trom ska and ops, signi- 
fying ‘to shade the eye.” (I beg distinctly to state that 
Mr. Conway, not myself, is responsible for that etymol- 
ogy. “It thus means to look intently so as to protect the 
vision from the garish light of prejudice. Priest- 
craft has contaminated many other noble words, such 
as ‘freethinker’ and ‘heresy,’ But on these scep- 
ties and freethinkers, the whole right of private 
judgment rests. There is no middle course between 
Scepticism and Rome.” Mr. Conway went on to 
argue that, as Professor Huxley defined Scepticism 
to be the duty—nay, the religion—of science, as in 
worldly matters we reached our conclusions by sus- 
pension of judgment; so, in the highest interests of 
all} he dared not discard the judicial method, to walk 
by blind tradition and prejudice. ‘“ We live,’ he 
said, “in a time of unparalleled religious agitation, 
and the sudden influx of light must bring some dis- 
comfort to eyes long bandaged.” He compared this 
to the liberation of the debtors from Whitecross 
street ; some of whom wished to stay longer in their 
prison, and one who had been, to our disgrace, incar- 
cerated for twenty-seven years, stared vacantly about 

him in the streets when set free. ‘ Such,” he said, 
“is the case in religious revivals. Men seek to go 
back to the old Whitecross street walls. The cases 
of Dr. Manning and J. H. Newman are typical; and 
this was the feeling against which Voltaire fought 


like a martyr. He would not do homage to the Man 
of Nazareth in life; but,’ he added, in an eloquent 
peroration, “doubtless, when his last breath was 
drawn, that crucified One would be the first to wel- 
come him, and to say—t Thou, too, hadst thy Pilate 
and thy Cross !’” 

The great practical deduction dwelt upon was, that 
there is a destructive as well as constructive work in 
religious reform—“ a time to build anda time to pull 
down ;” just as in the Hindu faith the gods of Produc- 
tion and Destruction were equally energies of Brahma. 
The Establisher and the Iconoclast work for the same 
end. Jesus built no Temple; he destroyed Pharis- 
aism. Luther put no Church in the place of Rome. 
The destroyer is never popular, but he is none the less 
noble. He works by faith, just as the eye of the sow- 
er foresees the full harvest. So was Voltaire’s work 
“in the deep furrow.” Thus did he build that little 
church, whilst cathedrals crumbled round him. He 
knew man’s deep need of religion: that church bore 
witness to it. Deo ereatt Voliaire / 

Such is an exceedingly crude outline of a sermon 
which, I fancy, the worshippers at Southplace would 
be content to take as an epitome of their tenets. No 
mere analysis, however, can convey a fair idea of these 


discourses ; which, whatever else they may be, are full 


of thought. Of the religious principles of this strange 
outlying body the same authority says, in a published 
sermon:— Hair-splitting theology,historical criticism, 
metaphysics concerning Christ—surely, as long as 
Unitarians can only give these to human souls, they 
may as well leave them where they are. But there is, 
I trust, another, a liberated Unitarianism—or rather 
the son and heir of it, weaned from its timid mother— 
which feels the -whole earth to be man’s altar, the 
broad universe his temple, humanity his Bible, con- 
science his priest, reason his prophet. To that great 
faith we who sit here may not have attained; but I 
fain hope that to its maghificent summit we are 
heartily aspiving.” So, too, with regard to the nu- 
merical strength of the kody. “Two hundred people, 
already convinced, spend here one hour and a halt 
every week; for the rest of the time this property 
does nothing at all upon its vast work.” 

Having sojourned so long at the North Pole, I 
made one step southwards, in the shape of a visit to 
the Society of Independent Religious Reformers in 
Newman street, where Dr. Perfitt officiates. My mind 
misgave me that I should be somewhat out of order 
in visiting this religious body after South-place ; but 
I find, they are really a step in advance in the admis- 
sion of prayer into their service. Dr. Perfitt shows 
coasiderable grasp of his subjects—the one I heard 
him treat was “The Right Use of Reason in Religious 
Debates” —but his style is somewhat vituperative. 
The whole tone of the proceedings in Newman street 
differs from South-place, where, if he can only tolerate 
hearing some of his favorite dogmas torn to shreds, a 
visitor can scarcely fail to be interested in the religious 
phenomenon presented to him. 

So far our subject has scarcely taken us among 
definite religious communities. These are simply 
groups of disciples gathering round individual teach- 
ers. Our next excursion will take us into the region 
of recognised ecclesiastical bodies, equally removed 
from those of whom we have now spoken, and from 
the regions dignified with the dubious title of Ortho- 
doxy. 


- en ee — 
A SLANDER ANSWERED. 


{ Extracted froma Sermon by O. B. Frothingham. | 


One of the most popular preachers of the time, 
living in another city, made this extraordinary state- 
ment lately in a sermon:—‘ The man who is an 
atheist will lie, and cheat, and steal.’ What is an 
atheist? An atheist ig a man who rejects certain de- 
finitions of God. He may have thoughts about God, 
the world, Providence, the order and regulation of 
the universe, which he cannot express in any defini- 
tion. He may have feelings about God, the order, 
wealth, beauty, and glory of the world, which he 
cannot express in any thought; and it may’be the 
very depth of his piety, it may be the profoundness 
ef his belief, that forbids his calling himself a beliey- 
er in any customary sense. But this goes for noth- 
ing; he is an atheist, if he rejects the definitions. 

Now think of it! A man who rejects certain de- 
finitions of God, will lie, and cheat, and steal. The 
man who said that in the pulpit would hardly say it 
in the parlor. The man who said it as a religious 
teacher, never would have said it in the company of 
men of the world. The man who said it in the 
name of God, never would have said it as a fellow- 
man among his fellow men. It was religion, sv call- 
ed, that put that sentiment into his mouth. Have 
you any words—I have none—to describe the libel 
that it is upon humanity? What a wholesale judg- 
ment, of slander; what a sweeping denunciation ; 
what a boundless extravagance of uncharitableness ; 
what an absolute denial of kindness! No man of 
the world would say such a thing as that. The man 
of the world, the man of business, the man of pleas- 
ure, the man of literature, the editor, philosopher, 
mechanic, engineer, never would say it. The man of 
the world knows that, practically, it makes no differ- 
euce how a man defines God. He knows that what- 
ever a man’s definition of God may be, he will obey 
the laws of society, if he is a rational man. He 
knows that men who are so-called atheists, may be 
good husbands, kind fathers, generous e¢itizens, noble 
friends, self-denying and self-sacrificing, philanthrop- 
ic, doing and daring much for the right. The man 
of the world knows perfectly well that those who 
are called infidels or atheists, may be as worthy 
members of society, as good friends of truth aad jus- 
tice, as any that live. And the man of the world 


knows, too, perfectly well, that a man may rank God 
according to the strictest creed of orthodoxy, may 
recite the articles of faith every Sunday, with bended 
head and revering lips, and yet may cheat, and lie, 
and steal in the street. The man of the world knows 
that the prisons are full of people who professedly 
believe in God. A large part of the crime of this 
city of ours is perpetrated by Roman Catholics. Are 
they atheists? Are all the revenue frauds perpetra- 
ted by atheists? Is Wall street populous with athe- 
ists? Is every defaulting clerk an atheist? Is every 
burglar an atheist? Is every man who breaks into 
a bank-safe an atheist? Is every man who drives a 
false bargain an atheist? ‘There must be a great 
many atheists, then, in the world. <A curious testi- 
mony met my eye lately. The convicts in a certain 
State prison sent a petition to the manager that no 
more hymn books might be sent to them ; they want- 
ed nothing but Bibles, they wanted nothing but 7n- 
spired literature. 


Voices from the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 
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—“T am indebted to a friend for your prospectus. 
I received it by mail with his strictures written in 
pencil on the blank sheet, which I herewith enclose, 
that youmay know what ‘Free Unitarian’ friends 
say of you :— 

* Outside of Christianity means outside of the relig- 
ion taught by Christ, than which nothing is more un- 
selfish, more pure, more God-like. Standing outside 
of this religion, which has thus far furnished all the 
true light regarding man’s duties to his neighbor, 
himself, and to God, which we haye, it seems to me 
he professes to be able to criticise, analyse, and there- 
by disparage the effects of sunlight wzthout prejudice (!), 
because himself outside of it and enveloped in dark- 
ness, having shut himself up in a cave, and using 
only wax candles, for.the purpose of fitting himself 
for the task. Outside of Christianity all is darkness, 
Paganism, Heathenism. What does the man mean? 
To Christianity he owes all the light, knowledge, and 
liberty he has. Ungrateful boy! to leave his mother 
that he may without prejudice criticise her character, 
and thereby show his independence and smartness.’ 

I returned the following reply :— 

‘Friend , Thank you for yours of the 11th en- 
closing Prospectus of THe INpex. I will subscribe. 
I like the Prospectus. A few words on your criticism 
—‘ Outside of Christianity all isdarkness.’ I am sur- 
prised! You are a mystery tome! How it has been 
possible for a man to make the progress you haye 
made in free thought and practical reforms and still 
hold such idolatrous devotion to old mythological 
terms, is tome amystery. Why have you not become 
more critical than to employ the term ‘Christianity,’ 
when you manifestly mean the religious sentiments 
of Jesus? When you intend to speak of Jesus of 
Nazareth, why do you still use that old theological 
(or more properly mythological) nick-name CHRIST ? 
JESUS was the genuine flesh and blood individual 
that, through the promptings of his own soul, spoke 
forth the pure religious sentiments of love and for- 
giveness, that seemingly form no part of Christian- 
ity. Christ was a hypothetical character of Jewish 
mythology, and subsequently the mythological idea 
was superstitiously applied to the person of Jesus. 
Christ is the ideal character of Christian theology— 
the second person of the Trinity, the ‘very God,’ 
“crucified from the foundation of the world, ‘ whose 
blood was shed as a ransom for our sins,’ etc.,—in 
short, the Hypothetical Demi-God of Christian mytho- 
logy. Christianity is that stupendous theological sys- 
tem that you and (discard. Why do you still wor- 
ship old hypothetical terms when you reject the hy- 
pothesis? Be consistent and call things by their right 
names.’ ” j 


——“ We have read a copy of your paper and de- 
lieve in it. Please send us the paper, beginning with 
the first number.” 


Sunday morning, Feb. 27, on account of Mr. Abbot's 
temporary absence from the city. Sunday School at 
12, as usual. 

The Radical Club will meet at the usual place and 
hour on Monday evening, Feb. 28. Subject for dis- 
cussion :-~‘‘ Corporal Punishment in Families and 
Schools.” The public are invited to attend. 

The Free Eyening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and Friday evenings at 7 o'clock, at 
No. 20 Lenk’s Block. 

The Free Sewing School for girls is held every Sat- 
urday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the same place. 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tas Inpex, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 


RECEIVED. 

The True Policy. Speech of Hon. Jacob H. Ela, of 
New Hampshire, delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Jan. 21, 1870. Manchester, N. H. Print- 
ed by John B. Clark. 1870. 15 pp. 
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Poet. 


THE QUEST. 


Through weary days and restless nights, 
I wandered o’er the earth alone ; 

I scaled the mountain’s dizzy heights, 
Where furious winds unceasing moan ; 

And still I hoped and sought in vain, 

And turned me to my search again, 


I roamed through forests dense and wild, 
Whose sombre glades no ray illumed ; 
Eager I sought, by hope beguiled, 
The spot where Friendship’s garden bloomed. 
Despair still followed on my track, 
Weary and faint I struggled back. 


Then I the fruitless search gave o’er, 
And deemed that fate would always frown ; 
I yowed to chase a dream no more, 
And on a bank I threw me down,— 
When, nestling closely by my side, 
A modest amaranth I spied. 


Trembling I plucked the immortal prize, 
And hid it deep within my breast. 

How genial then the o’erclouded skies— 
How rich the guerdon of my quest! 

Seasons may come and seasons go, 

But Friendship’s flower no death can know. 


1856. ASTERISK. 
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Che Huder. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1870. 


The Editor of Toe INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of ali questions included under 
its general purpose. : 


The entire edition of our third number is 
exhausted, and the editions of numbers one 
and four are nearly so. We cannot, therefore, 
furnish at present a complete set of the back 
numbers. If there is a sufficient demand 
from the public, these numbers will be reprint- 
ed. The name of every new subscriber who 
desires a complete set will be put on record; 
and if we reprint these numbers, they will be 
sent free to every such address. 

oe 

Next week, on account of the necessary ab- 
sence of the editor, Tur INDEX will appear 
without his customary supervision; and it is 
hoped that allowance will be made for all mis- 


takes that may possibly occur. 
<> =< 
ANSWERS, 


In another column will be found certain 
questions respecting the use of the Bible in the 
public schools, addressed to us by an unknown 
correspondent. 
editors to take no notice of anonymous com- 
munications—a practice we adopt. But we 
make an exception in the present case, and 
propose to answer these questions as unam- 
biguously as possible, 

1. The reading of the Bible should not be 
allowed as a religious exercise in schools sup- 
ported by public taxes, for the simple reason 
that these taxes are imposed for educational, 
and not religious, purposes. No matter 
whether all the scholars are obliged to join 
in the exercise or not,—no matter whether all 
are obliged to listen to it or not,—the school- 
taxes are raised under false pretences, if they 
are used for any but educational purposes. 
No religious exercise, whether reading from 
the Bible, singing hymns, offering prayer, or 
any other act of worship, can be permitted 
without converting the public schools into 
religious institutions to that extent. This 
general objection is strengthened by the facts 


It is the usual practice of. | 


that reading the Bible without comment is 
not only a religious, but also a Protestant 
Christian, exercise ; and that Catholics as well 
as Protestants, Jews and “infidels” as well as 
Christians, must pay the school-taxes. We 
are therefore opposed to any and every use of 
the Bible in religious exercises in the schools. 

But “Inquirer” suggests that the Bible 
may be used as a “ text-book,”—thus betray- 
ing a half-consciousness that it ought not to 
be used in the schools for religious purposes ; 
and, since halfness is the chief characteristic 
of Protestantism, we surmise that “ Inquirer” 
is a Protestant. Text-book for what? Let us 
see. 

For science? The Bible will hardly serve as 
a text-book for geology in these days, or for 
astronomy, or for any other science known to 
us. It is at present the chief obstacle to the 
advance of the sciences, and would be worse 
than useless as a scientific text-book. The 
Berlin clergyman Knaak, denying that the 
earth moyes round the sun, illustrates the 
kind of science which is derived from the 
Bible. 

For history ? The criticism of Niebuhr and 
his successors, pitilessly exploding the myths 
and miraculous narratives of Livy, has been 
applied to the Bible by Ewald, Bunsen, Strauss, 
and a host of others, with similar results. No 
well-informed school-committee would recom- 
mend the Bible as an historical text-book ; 
and, foreszeing its treatment in the hands of 
competent instructors of history, we suspect 
that “Inquirer” himself would rather see the 
Bible quietly withdrawn from the schools al- 
together than treated as a text-book in this 
manner. 

For morals? Some have defended the use of 
the Bible in the public schools as a text-book 
of morals; and possibly “ Inquirer” may re- 
fer to their arguments. But the Bible will 
fare no better as a treatise on ethics than as a 
treatise on science or history. The worst 
morals are taught in the Bible as plainly as 
the best. The maledictory Psalms are as 
much a part of. it as the Beatitudes. There 
is the same need of careful and independent 
discrimination in its ethical as in its scientific 
or historical teachings. 

The only subject on which the Bible is 
really a text-book is religion—Jewish and 
Christian; and it is precisely this subject 
which, on account o! the conflict in public 
opinion concerning religion, ought not to be 
taught in the schools at all. Weare therefore 
opposed to the use of the Bible in the schools 
“even as a text-book.” 


2. We believe that the law should strictly 
prohibit all use of the Bible in the schools as 
a religious exercise ; and that there is no 
reason for using it as a text-book on any sub- 
ject which ought to be taught there. 

3 and 4. We believe there is no more reason 
for excluding the Declaration of Independence, 
the national hymns, essays containing relig- 
ious allusions, or declamations from Webster, 
Curran, Parker and others, simply because 
they allude to God or Heaven, than there is 
for excluding Homer or Virgil for alluding to 
Zeus and Jupiter, Tartarus and Elysium. 
These works are all used for literary and other 
legitimate educational purposes. If the Iliad 
or the Aineid were used in the worship of my- 
thological personages, they should be excluded 
for the same reason that the Bible should be 
excluded,— because they would be used for re- 
ligious, and not educational purposes. Or if 
they were used to inculcate the ethics of Hel- 


of 


‘ text-books as the Bible. 


las and Rome, they would ‘be as ill-fitted for 
They are used, how- 
ever, with perfect propriety, for purposes of 
literary culture and the study of ancient lan- 
guages, notwithstanding their mythological 
allusions ; and when thus used, we should be 
the last to exclude them from the schools. 
Neither would we prohibit any purely literary 
use of the Bible itself; although it is so plainly 
impossible, at present, to use the Bible for any 
purely literary purpose, that we should look 
with extreme disfavor on any attempt to 
smuggle it into the schools under pretence of 
its literary character. Our objections on this 
point will be obviated when rational views 
of the Bible are thoroughly disseminated 
throughout the community. 


5. The answer we have just given to inter- 
rogatories 3 and 4 contain by implication our 
answer to this interrogatory. The radical 
position on the subject of using the Bible in 
the schools is altogether too strong to be re- 
duced to absurdity by any such irrelevant 
questions. Ofcourse no “censor” should be 
appointed to sift out of general literature all 
its religions allusions. We, at least, cherish 
no ambition for the appointment, nor shall 
we yolunteer to draw up a catalogue of ob- 
jectionable works or passages. THE INDEX 
is not the Pope’s Index Hxpurgatorius. 


We have thus answered the questions raised 
with directness, and, we trust, with courtesy. 
But we would not be understood as treating 
the Bible with contempt. For its many beau- 
tiful and noble words, we feel as true an ap- 
preciation as the stoutest stickler for its en- 
joined use in the public schools. They make 
a part, and a very precious part, of the relig- 
ious literature we have all inherited from the 
past. But they are so mixed with other words 
which can be approved neither by an educated 
intellect nor by an enlightened conscience, 
that thoughtful persons are compelled to win- 
now the wheat from the chaff. This, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the main ques- 
tion. If every verse in the Bible taught a 
lesson as grand as the Golden Rule, none the 
less would the Bible be used improperly, if 
used for religious purposes in our common 
schools. As long as the people are divided in 
religious sentiments and .conyictions, just so 
long will it be a grievance to a portion of 
them for the State to show any partiality to- 
wards the religious sentiments and convictions 
of the rest. The schools are for atu. Let 
them, then, be so managed as to aggrieve 
NONE. . 


>< 
A FREE EVENING SCHOOL FOR MEN AND. 
BOYS. 


The following circular explains itself :— 
ToLEDoO, Feb. 9th, 1870. 


Dear Sir :—We desire to call your attention to an 
Evening School recently opened in this City. This 
school is designed to meet the wants of a large num- 
ber of young men and boys whose daily labor ren- 
ders it impossible for them to attena the public 
schools, and whose instruction in the more elementa- 
ry branches has been more or less incomplete. 

This class of persons is already large in our city, 
and continues to increase with the growth of the city. 

A number of earnest ladies and gentlemen have 
yolunteered to teach in this school, many of whom are 
teachers in the public schools. 

A very comfortable room has been gratuitously fur- 
nished for this purpose, and the Board of Education 
has provided excellent desks and all the apparatus 
of a well appointed school room. 

Among those whom you employ there are doubt- 
less many who would gladly attend, if aware that a 
warm welcome would be extended to them. 

Will you so far co-operate with this effort as to call 
the attention of such persons to this Evening School, 
and impress upon them the advantage of attending 
its sessions ? 

Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and Book-keeping 
will be taught, besides such other elementary branches . 
as may be desired. 
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Books furnished free to all who need such as- 
sistance. 

The School will be open Tuesday and Friday even- 
ing of each week, from 7 to 9 o’clock. Room No. 20, 
third story, Lenk’s Block, corner of Monroe and Sum- 
mit streets. : 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
J. J. BARKER, 
GUIDO MARX, 
H. E. HOWE, 
Committee. 


At the third session of the School, Friday 
eyening, Feb. 11, forty-four pupils presented 
themselves. The following letter was also re- 
ceived, which we print by permission of the 
writers :— 


ToueEpo. O., Feb. 9, 1870. 
Ladies of the Benevolent Society : 

We, the undersigned, colored citizens of Toledo, 
after reading the advertisement of the “‘ Free School,” 
haye taken the privilege of asking the Society if it 
would be against the rules of your fraternity for col- 
ored students to attend? If not, we would be pleas- 
ed to enter, and take such studies as you may think 
adyisable. We hope to be accepted. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. Emma Brown, 
Miss Martie Youne. 


Please address to 170 Adams street. 


The next day one of the teachers called on 
the writers of the above, and explained that, 
for various reasons, it was judged best to 
begin with an Evening School for men and 
boys alone; but that, if this experiment suc- 
ceeded, it was hoped soon to open a similar 
school for women and girls on different even- 
ings, and that the writers would be heartily 
welcome. They were entirely satisfied with 
this explanation. 

It seems proper to state in this connection 
that colored pupils are cordially invited to at- 
tend, not only the Free Evening School for 
men and boys, but also the Free Sewing 
School for girls, which is held Saturday after- 
noons in the same place and had fifty-six 
scholars on Feb. 12. The projectors of these 
schools offer to all alike, without regard to 
color, a chance to supply inevitable deficien- 
cies in educational advantages, but in no 
Way propose to interfere with the public 
schools. Sixteen pupils of the latter who ap- 
plied Friday evening, Feb. 11, were, according- 
ly, refused admittance. All the pupils admitted 
showed a very earnest desire to learn. It is 
hoped that the public will perceive the great 
importance of the work attempted in these 
two schools, and help forward the enterprise 
in all practicable ways. Donations for the 
Evening School may be handed or sent to the 
Committee at any time; donations for the 
Sewing School should be left at No. 20 


Lenk’s Block, on Saturday afternoons. 
ay | 


No man ever yet worshipped God truly that did 
not first worship some woman, says Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton.— Toledo Blude. 


[Shall we say that no woman ever worshipped God 
truly that did not first worship some man? Why not, 
if the sexes are equal? We are sorry to see such ex- 
travagant remarks on either side, and trust that the 


above is a perversion of what was really said—Eb. ] 
——____<\_§_<_~ > _____ 


AN EXTINGUISHER.—Mrs. Stanton, while on her 
way to Jacksonville, Illinois, met a young gentleman 
in the cars with a head about the size of an apple, 
who, buttoning np his coat with a pompous air, said : 
“T heard you last night, but I am not yet prepared 
for Woman’s Suffrage.” “Iam sorry,’ replied Mrs. 
§., “for I fear you will block the wheels of progress 
for a century.”— Woman's Advocate, 

Oe 

A Methodist preacher says :—“ Take your religion 
with you to the sea shore, the springs, and the moun- 
tains, retain its spirit, and in order to do that, jeal- 
ously maintain its form. Too many of us are like 
the little girl who, at the close of her evening prayer, 
one day said :—‘ Now, good-bye God, good-bye Jesus. 
I’m going to Boston to-morrow !”—Eachange. 

[It used to be Chicago, not Boston. The change 


locates the ‘‘ Methodist preacher.”—Ep. ] 


Commmnications, 


QUESTIONS. 

Eprror Inprx :—Will you oblige me with answers 
to the following questions ? 

ist. Is it your belief that the Bible should be utterly 
excluded from the Public Schools, even as a text 
book, or are you only opposed to the forced reading 
of it as an exercise in which all must join? 

2d. Do you believe that the law should prohibit al/ 
use of the book, as it does immoral or licentious 
works? 

3d. Ifso, do you not believe that the Declarafion of 
Independence, and such of the national hymns as al- 
lude to God, should likewise be excluded ? 

4th. Shoald not essays containing religious allu- 
sions, and declamations from Webster, Curran, Par- 
ker, and a host of others, containing like allusions, 
and especially speaking of God and Heayen, also be 
prohibited ? 

dth. In fine, should not a censor be appointed, in 
order that all allusion to Deity or religious faith may 
be excluded from the school-room, lest the children 
should become impressed with the idea that this life 
is but a preparatory school from which humanity goes 
forth to a higher, nobler and purer state of existence 
in a Great Hereafter? 

I have carefully read your article, ‘‘ Romish and 
American Education,’ but am unable to ascertain 
precisely to what extent you go. INQUIRER. 

> <i 
FROM OVER THE WATER. 


CHASE SIDE, Lynn REGts, ) 
England, Jan. 12,1870. § 
Rey. Mr. ABBOT ; 


Dear Sir,—I never saw you and you never heard 
of me, but I hope you will pardon me if I seem un- 
ceremonious in sending you a Jetter, 

Some kind friend has sent me the first number of 
your paper, Tae InpEx. A Platonist in philosophy 
and a disciple of Jesus in religion, you would scarce- 
ly expect to find many points of agreement between 
me and yourself. But this is in no wise a matter of 
regret with me. The more honest truth-seekers there 
are in the world who differ from me, the better it is 
for me; for then I may hope, through their labors, 
to get hold of some portions of truth which else I 
might have missed. 

For this reason J am glad that “ Free Religion” is 
to have a weekly newspaper. Let allsides of every 
subject be brought out. Let truth be tried. Let the 
people be trusted. A few old ladies, of either sex, 
who have been called to croon over sectarian nurse- 
ries may be terrified, and may start back in alarm, 
but that is of little consequence. Each seer must see 
through his own eyes, and his one responsibility is to 
make a literal report of what hesees. The thought- 
world is like a many-stringed instrument where each 
thinker is set to strike a chord, but where, after all, 
the grand performer is God, and under him, if each 
subordinate strike his chord with all his might, the 
harmony of the whole cannot fail to come ont. 

So, Mr. Editor, if you care nothing for greetings 
from a stranger, possibly the congratulations of an 
opponent may haye some slight interest for you. 
Be bold. Be free. Strike home and strike hard. 

You stand for the natural element in life; I stand 
for the spiritual. All I have to say in conclusion is: 
Go on. Give my superstition no more quarter than 
I mean to give your skepticism, and may God bless 
you in your work, and make you faithful and keep 
you true. J. Epwarp Bruce. 


= ——— 
* SECTS IN MEDICINE.” 


BY H. B. BAKER, M. D. 


In an article written with the above title in Tun 
TInpex of Jan. 15th, schools of practice in medicine 
were compared with sects in religion. As I under- 
stand that thorough discussion, with truth as its ob- 
ject, is encouraged, I will endeavor to continue that 
comparison. 

In the letter upon which that article was based, 
Dy. Horsch declined to join a Homceopathic Medical 
Society because, to quote his own words, “It would 
be inconsistent with my convictions to become a 
member of any medical society with the names Allo- 
pathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, etc., prefixed.” He 
shows that he appreciates the fact that a part is not 
equal to a whole, and that, if a small part be assumed 
as the whole, a very insignificant idea of that whole 
may result. Without doubt the various schools of 
medical practice are comparable to sects in religion ; 
let us examine separately some of those most promi- 
nent. 

Homeopathy was founded upon a notion which 
was by some supposed to bea true idea, as at first 
there seemed to be evidence in its favor. The 
notion was first formed by observing that certain 
remedies sometimes produced diseases s¢milar to those 
in which they were known to have a curative effect. 
Thus the use of sulphur was observed sometimes to 
cause an eruption on the skin similar to that which it 
was used to stop; and other remedies were observed 
to be sometimes followed by symptoms similar to 
those which they were otherwise successfully used to 
control. At that time, to certain persons, these in- 
duced abnormal conditions seemed to be precisely 
similar to those diseases in which the substance was 
remedial, and from this supposed induction they de- 
duced a law that was supposed to apply to all dis- 
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eases and remedies,—namely, that all diseases -were 
caused by a specific agent or substance, and that each 
disease had its special remedy or antidote which in 
every case was the same substance which produced 
the disease. This, I think, is a fair rendering of the 
supposed law upon which Homeopathy is founded, 
and the foregoing is supposed to be a brief but truth- 
ful account of the origin. If it be proven that several 
of the diseases which frequently afflict human beings 
can be caused by using for the production of each a 
certain amount of a special agent or substance, and 
that each of these diseases is universally made to cease 
by the use of a certain other amount of the same agent 
or substance, and if these cases be numerous and there 
are found no exceptions, then the deduction is natural 
that there is a general law applicable to all diseases. 
It is still, however, a deduction, liable to be displaced 
by after inductions. Although in times past the evi- 
dence has been such as to convince many that there 
was a true Homeopathic principle or law, have we 
now, after further research, the above named, or suffi- 
cient data to establish the deduction? (In order to 
complete the notion something more than is stated 
above is needful ; it must be shown that each disease 
has only one special cause. This is now known to be 
untrue—as for instance inflammation of any part may 
be caused by any substance capable of irritating 
and exciting sufficient increased functional activity.) 
When the microscope came to be used in the study of 
Pathology the disease known as Scabies (itch) was 
found to be caused by, and dependent upon, the pres- 
ence of a living parasite, the Acarus Scabiei; and 
that anything which destroyed or removed these para- 
sites caused the disease to disappear. It was thus 
shown that in this case sulphur was not a specific 
remedy, and as it is not assumed that by its use living 
beings can be created, it is also shown not to be the 
specific cause. The evidence from this disease has 
been abandoned by Homceopathists as not tending to 
prove the truth of their hypothesis. It furnishes, 
howeyer, a favorable chance to test its truth, for in 
this case the cause seems to be positively known and 
is a special one. If the Homeopathic hypothesis 
were true, then, as in this case a number of parasites 
are known to be the specific cause, a certain other 
number of the same parasites should be the specific 
remedy; but as a matter of fact the absence of all 
parasites is required, and it is therefore seen that the 
law is not general, or at least that it is necessary to 
except this case. If an injury be caused by the use of 
a knife or other cutting instrument, it is not contended 
that the use of any other instrument or of the same 
instrument in any other manner will remedy the in- 
jury. This furnishes another exception. 

If a disease be caused by the application to any part 
of the body of a chemical substance not under natural 
conditions coming in contact with it, it is not claimed 
that the application of any other amount of the s ime 
substance will stop the disease ; in fact, the exceptions 
are so numerous that it is at once seen that the notion 
is not a general law. 

Still it seems probable that in this, as in all great 
and widely spread popular notions, there is an element 
of truth; and although, if the whole practice of medi- 
cine be confined to one notion or truth, it is degraded 
and rendered insignificant, the foundation principle 
should be sought out and incorporated with the great 
collection of the principles which go to make up the 
science of medicine. 

The element of truth in the Homceopathic system 
may perbaps be appreciated, if we consider that health 
consists in the proper exercise of every function of the 
body; that this is only possible under certain condi- 
tions of matter and force ; that consequently any ma- 
terial variation. from these normal conditions will 
cause derangement of one or more functions, and this 
derangement will tend to cease when its cause is re- 
moved. If that cause be the presence of an abnormal 
amount of a certain kind of matter or force normally 
constituting a part of the immediate surroundings of 
the body, then it is clear that a return to the normal 
amount will place the body again in its proper condi- 
tions for health; in other words, a certain amount of 
the deranging cause is in all such cases the proper 
remedy. 

The limit of this law is readily seen by considering 
the opposite view of the case, for if the cause of the 
derangement be contact with some kind of matter or 
force which does not normally constitute a part of the 
immediate surroundings of the body, then a return to 
proper conditions for health involves the entire re- 
moval of the cause; the presence of a greater or less 
amount of the disturbing cause will not in such cases 
be compatible with the most perfect health. 

To illustrate the law, and its exceptions—oxygen 
is normally present in the air immediately surround- 
ing the body. Its presence in proportions within cer- 
tain limits is an essential condition to health. If the 
amount be diminished or increased beyond the limits, 
functional derangement results, which is remedied by 
a return to the proper amount. In this case a ceriain 
amount of the cause is the proper remedy for the de- 
rangement. Certain substances normally come in 
contact with the stomach as food or natural stimu- 
lants to its functional activity, but if the amount be 
too small or too great, derangement results; a return 
to the proper amount furnishes conditions essential to 
health. Again, certain conditions of force or motion 
are essential to health. For instance, human life is only 
possible within certain limits of temperature. The 
body must be maintained at about 98° F. in order 
that the changes which constitute life and healthy 
function may go on; any departure from the natural 
amount of heat will cause derangement of function, 
which can only be remedied by a return to the proper 
standard. In all these cases a certain amount of the 
disturbing cause is the proper remedy, On the other 
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hand, the Acarus Scabiei (itch mite) is not one of th> 
substances normally in contact with the body; the 
presence of the least proportion or number of them is 
not essential to health or happiness; on the contrary 
they cause structural and functional derangement, 
and in this case a certain proportion of the cause is 
not the proper remedy for the disease. The body is 
not naturally in contact with cutting instruments; 
cutting the body is not essential to the performance 
of its functions; no larger or smaller cut will remedy 
the injury of another cut; in fact we never hear of 
homeopathic surgery. If a thorough classification 
be made, arranging in one class all those cases in 
which the law applies, and in the other class all the 
exceptions, I think it will be found that the law ap- 
plies to all kinds of matter or force normally 
present in the environment of the body, upon 
the presence of which its functional activity de- 
pends; although it is not true that the remedial quan- 
tity is uniformly minute, as is readily seen, for in- 
stance, in the case of oxygen, which is continually re- 
quired in generous amount, and in fact is seldom 
present in a quantity too great. Of course, in those 
sases to which the law does not apply, the more min- 
ute the quantity administered the better, as the com- 
plete absence of the deranging cause is the normal 
condition 

Allopathy is the practice of creating one disease to 
cure another, or at least of producing a condition op- 
posite to the discase. “ The system of curing by op- 
posites "—“ contraria contrariis curantur”—is_ the 
maxim upon which it is, or rather is said to be foun- 
ded, for this system was invented by the founders of 
flomeeopathy in order to distinguish the opponents 
of their system, and it may be doubtful if it has ever 
had an existence asa distinct system except in the 
imagination of Hommopathists. It certainly has not 
at present any considerable number of advocates as a 
complete system; although in a certain sense the prin- 
ciple will apply tosome cases. Thus itis well known 
that inflammation is stopped or continued by the use 
of remedies which under healthy conditions produce 
diminished functional activity,—a condition which is 
ina certain sense the opposite of inflammatory, in- 
flammation being considered as an abnormal increase 
of functional activity. The principle of Allopathy, no 
doubt, contains an element of truth. 

Eclectic signifies selective, and those who first 
adopted this title, as descriptive of their manner of 
treating diseases by selecting their remedies, began 
their career by rejecting or refusing to select from a 
certain class of remedies which had been employed 
by other medical practitioners, implying by their ac- 
tion that everything worth knowing respecting this 
class of remedies was already known, and that it was 
impossible that any good usé could ever be discovered 
or made of them—which is at least a great deal to say 
of anything which has been created, as things so fre- 
quently prove of great value, when rightly used, 
which have been before considered worthless and 
even hurtful. Without doubt, however, the principle 
of selecting remedies for each particular case is a prop- 
er one, provided those rejected in each case are still 
considered and studied as possibly useful under some 
conditions for other purposes. It would seem that the 
larger the number of agents or substances from which 
to select remedies, the greater chance of securing 
those best adapted to the various ills to which flesh is 
heir. Rejecting or refusing to select from a certain 
class of remedies, the so-called Eclectics are a sect 
who act upon a partial truth as if it were the whole. 

These several schools of practice may be properly 
compared to sects in religion; but while the varions 
forms of religion are only now being examined, com- 
pared and classified, and the elements of truth in all 
brought together and built up into a science, a com- 
plete and Free Religion; that work has long since 
been accomplished for the profession of medicine. 
The fundamental truths of all the different schools of 
practice have been incorporated with other truths of 
vastly greater importance, which have been gained 
through study of the sciences, Chemistry, Anatomy, 
and Physiology ; and to-day a vast array of Regular 
Physicians all over the world are receiving truth from 
whatever source it comes, and are each succeeding 
year better prepared to point out the way of physical 
life and health. While there’are colleges where “ the 
student is trained as narrowly in the doctrines ofeach 
particular school of practice, as children are trained 
in the doctrines of a particular sect in religion,” at all 
the leading regular Medical Colleges, however, the 
case is different; the student has instruction in Chem- 
istry, Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Materia 
Medica; this, together with the aggregate of past expe- 
rience which is embodied in the works and lectures 
on theory and practice of medicine, ot obstetrics and 
of surgery, furnishes the foundation upon which the 
student builds his system, but the Professor of theory 
and practice of medicine, during his course, is careful 
to give an explanation of all the prominent sects or 
schools of practice,and the element of truth upon which 
each is founded. Even this is not absolutely necessary ; 
for the small amount of truth of each school is incor- 
porated with the science of which it naturally forms a 
part, as for instance, the fundamental truth of Ho- 
moeopathy is included and taught in Physiology, that 
upon which the Eclectic school is founded in Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics ; (as is also that of Hydropa- 
thy); while the truth indicated by the Allopathic Sys- 
tem has been learned by experience and is taught in 
works and lectures on Practice, as well as in those 
upon Materia Medica and Therapeutics. This large 
array of regular physicians who have earnestly labor- 
ed to build up a free and liberal science of medicine, 
as distinguished from the many sectarian schools of 
practice, have, as is well known, leng been dissatisfied 
with the old religious beliefs, and have impatiently 


awaited the progress of eyents. They who have 
studied the laws of progress in general, as well as in 
their own profession, fully believe that the progress of 
religion will conform to the general law, and great 
numbers of them are to-day watching the evolution 
of a Free Religion with perfect confidence that it will 
be established, for they have seen and participated in 
a similar work for their own profession. Probably on 
this account they sympathize more deeply and fully 
with this movement than any other class of people. 
To many of them this paper, THe InpEx, will 
come as a joyful messenger of welcome tidings long 
expected, and I confidently predict that among its 
many subscribers and encouragers will be found a 
goodly number of their names. [This is the fact. 
SD.] 
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THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


BY JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


Within the past year several important questions 
have arisen to vex the public mind—the advent of 
the Chinese, the increasing power and influence of 
Mormonism and its adherents, and right on the heels 
of both anew question, agitating pulpit, press and 
people—the reading of the Bible in the Public 
Schools. An occasional protest from some Free 
Thinker or Roman Catholic, were only the premon- 
itory symptoms that broke out, and took form at last 
in Cincinnati in an organized opposition in the 
Board of Education of that city, to the exercise. 
The publicity given to the discussion that ensued, 
drew forth from far and wide, a variety of opinions. 
The most powerful champion of the Bible, we are 
told, was a distinguished Unitarian clergyman of that 
city, who has since, in seyeral published discourses, 
taken strong ground against this innovation, striking 
right and left among Infidels and Romanists. The 
printer's ink was hardly dry on the pages, when 
another clergyman of the same denomination, whose 
name was once the synonym for liberality and the 
broadest culture, took substantially the same ground, 
In a late issue of the Liberal Christian, he raises the 
alarm that the Roman Catholics wish to supplant our 
common school system by schools of their own, sup- 
ported by the State. He claims that this effort to 
throw the Bible from the public schools, is only the 
entering wedge for other and more important con- 
cessions from the Protestant party. He says that 
“ the Catholics have two edges to their sword. First, 
they demand the exclusion of the Bible from our 
common schools, because it is there in violation of 
the religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The moment any concession is made to this claim, 
they present the other edge of their weapon which is 
this :—Education without religion is Godless, Heath- 
enish, Christless, and ruinous, and thereupon refuse to 
send their children to the schools. They further 
claim that as they have the same right to education 
at the public expense as the Protestants, they will ed- 
ucate their children at Catholic schools, wholly inde- 
pendent of Protestant influences, and in any manner 
they like.” We haye too high an opinion of the 
shrewdness of the Catholic party, to think they 
would take such a position as this. A more contra- 
dictory or illogical position could not be conceived. 
If they desired to establish sectarian schools, what 
stronger argument could they bring than the fact that 
Protestants, by the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, had established a precedent which they were 
warranted in following? Perhaps one-fifth, or more 
than this in the large cities, of the scholars of the 
public schools, are Roman Catholics. Their parents 
are taxed to support these schools, and they have a 
right to demand freedom in the matter. These 
scholars are compelled from day to day to listen to 
the reading of the Scriptures, full of contradictions 
of their form of faith. Al! the parents ask, so far, 
at least, is that they shall be spared this unpleas int 
exercise. If they desire to establish free Catholic 
schools, they have taken a very bungling way to 
bring about such a result. The very fact of their 
haying demanded this change from a rationalistic 
stand-point, would alone deprive them of any argu- 
ment in favor of it. In some Boards of Education 
the Protestants are in the majority. If they insist on 
the Bible being read, where they have the power to 
compel it, what shall prevent the Roman Catholics, 
where they have @ majority, from forcing the distinc- 
tive teaching of their ideas? If the Protestant party 
insist upon this point, we can only foresee infinite 
trouble, and the final wreck of our common school 
system. If they yield, this giant foe is disarmed, this 
resurrected “Scarlet Woman” is again vanquished. 
Passing from this, we come to another phase of the 
question. - The Roman Catholics are not the only op- 
ponents of this exercise. A large body composed of 
Spiritualists, Unitarians, Jews and others, joined 
with them in voting to abolish it. Their children 
attend the public schools, and are compelled to listen 
to the reading of passages of Scripture, which, to 
say the least, admit of various interpretations. In 
the High School of a c'ty, less than two hundred 
miles from New York, there has been in use a Hymn 
Beok called “ The Songs of Zion,’ published by the 
American Tract Society. This school was opened 
every morning by prayer, reading of the Bible, and 
the singing of such hymns as— 

“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 

—and one in which this verse occurs— 


‘Grant one poor sinner more a place 
Among the children of Thy grace , 
A wretched sinner, lost to God, 
But ransomed by Emanuel’s blood.” 
In the index of subjects, we note the following 
head; :— Christ,” “ Invitation and Warning,” “ Re- 
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demption,” &c. A half hour was thus daily frittered 
away in these exercises. Could religious fanaticism 
demand more than this? We doubt whether either 
of the distinguished champions of the Bible, to whom 
we have referred, would send their children to such 
a school, or would long endure such an obvious at- 
tempt at proselytism, without protest. The indis- 
criminate reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
is just as objectionable to many good people, as the 
singing of Calvinistic hymns would be to these gen- 
tlemen. How can we come to a righteous and fair 
settlement of this question? The only way that 
offers, is to remove the bone of contention. The 
public school is not the place for distinctive religious 
teaching of any kind. At times opportunities offer 
when a judicious teacher can impress upon his 
scholars the grand landmarks of morality, such as 
truth, manliness, honor, &c. _ By such teaching and 
the example of a beautiful life, Dr. Arnold made 
Rugby the first schoolin England, and endeared him- 
self to his scholars, as no teacher ever has before or 
since. Arthur Hugh Clough, in writing to a friend, 
said that he counted it one of the greatest blessings 
of his life, to have been under the teaching and influ- 
ence of such aman. Surely in these days of many 
churches and much preaching, of missionary zeal 
and enterprise, the religious education of the youth 
of the land will not be neglected. Within the 
churches we can all have our zsms, and if we choose 
we can carry them into our homes, our business, or 
society. Butlet us have one free and unfettered in- 
stitution, where our children can meet on the ground 
of a great necessity and a common humanity. If 
the Roman Catholic church should ever make such 
extravagant demands as some suppose it will, we can 
do no better than to trust the great hearts and sound 
minds of the people. No great wrong ever went 
long unrighted. Witness the rising of the people, in 
the first years of the war, when the slave power, 
threatening and defiant, made eyery loyal heart trem- 
ble for the safety of the nation, and remember the 
sequel. Gathered from all lands, with every form of 
faith, by the magnetic influences of freedom, they 
calmly watch the progress of events, ever ready, like 
Holger Danske, in the Danish mythology, who sleeps 
with armor on and sword drawn, ready to awake 
and do battle for his country, when her liberties are 
endangered. 


A PRAYER TO GOD. 
BY M. DE VOLTAIRE, 


I addyess myself, therefore, no longer to men, but 
unto thee, O God, the Creator of all beings, all 
worlds, and all ages; if it be permitted such feeble 
creatures, lost in the immensity of space, and imper- 
ceptible to the rest of the universe, to ask anything of 
thee, who hast given all,—of thee, whose decrees are 
immutable as they are eternal. Deign to look down 
in pity on those errors which are inseparable from our 
nature; and let them not prove our misfortunes! 
Thou hast not given us hearts to hate, or hands to 
destroy each other. Grant that we may mutually assist 
one another to support the burden of # paintul and 
transitory life. Let not the trifling differences between 
our numerous imperfect laws, our idle opinions, our 
several conditions, so disproportionate in our eyes, 
and so equal in thine; let not the idle shades of rank 
or party, which distinguish the several atoms called 
men, be the signals of hatred and persecution! May 
those who celebrate thy name by wax, light at noon- 
day, tolerate such as are content with the light of the 
sun. Let not those who put on a white linen surplice 
to tell us we must love thee, hold in detestation such 
as preach the same doctrine in a coat of black woollen. 
May it be the same thing to adore thee in a jargon 
from an ancient language, as in a similar one formed 
ona modern one, May those whose garments are 
dyed red or purple, who domineer over a small part 
of a little heap of this earth, who possess a few round 
pieces of a certain shining metal, enjoy without vanity 
what they may call riches and grandeur. May others 
behold them without envy ; for nothing is there in such 
vanities, thou knowest, to be envied; nothing is there 
in such grandeur of which to be vain. May all man- 
kind remember that they are brethren; may they be- 
hold tyranny over the mind with abhorrence, and exe- 
crate the violence that robs industry of the fruits of its 
labor. If war be sometimes necessary, let us not des- 
troy one another in the midst of peace; but employ 
our transitory existence in praising, even from Siam 
to California, in all the different languages of the 
earth, thy goodness, to which we are indebted for the 
present moment of that existence. 
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Br GENTLE TO THE LivTLE OnEs.—A mother who 
was preparing some flour to mix into bread, left it for 
a few moments, when little Mary—with childish cu- 
riosity to see what it was—took hold of the dish, 
which fell to the floor, spilling the contents. The 
mother struck the child a severe blow, saying with 
anger, that she was always in the way. Two weeks 
after, little Mary sickened and died. On her death- 
bed, delirious she asked her mother if there would be 
room for her among the angels. “I was always in 
your way, mother; you had no room for little Mary ! 
And will I bein the angels’ way ? Will there be no 
room forme?” The broken-hearted mother then felt 
that no sacrifice would be too great, could she have 
saved her child.— Lafourche (La.) Republican. 
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An exchange tells of a negro who insisted that his 
race was mentioned in the Bible. He said he heard 
the preacher read about how “ Nigger Demus wanted 
to be born again.” 
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GERMAN INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 

The Free Religious Association is on terms 
of friendly intercourse with the Association 
of the German Independent congregations in 
this country. An official communication was 
received by us a year ago from the Executive 
Committee of the German Association, con- 
taining a statement of the history and plan of 
their organization, and proposing such repre- 
sentation and co-operation in our movement, 
as could be effected without interfering with 
the independence of either body. ‘T’o this 
communication a cordial response was made 
at the time, and the President and Secretary 
of the German Association were invited to at- 
tend our annual meeting in Boston, last May, 
as representatives of that large section of the 
general free religious movement which their 
organization embodies. Unfortunately, they 
were unable to comply with the invitation. 
Buta good many of the members of the Ger- 
man Free Congregations have also made 
themselves members of the Free Religious 
Association, and have manifested a warm in- 
terest in its welfare. It is felt on both sides 
that the two bodies are working in the same 
direction. These German Independent Con- 
gregations are among the significant relig- 
lous signs of the times; and we propose to 
give here a little sketch of the moyement of 
which they are the result, as contained in the 
communication aboye spoken of. The letter 
was written by Mr. Alexander Loos, of Phil- 
adelphia, the Corresponding Secretary of the 
German body. We quote verdalim, excepting 
that in two or three instances we haye taken 
the liberty slightly to change the phraseology, 
to make it conform a little more to English 
idioms. 

“The principle of Protestantism, as pro- 
claimed in the Reformation of Martin Luther, 
failed, in spite of its inherent truth, to assert 
itself in the development of the Protestant 
church, on account mainly of the timidity 
with which those who claimed to be its right- 
ful representatives and interpreters, shrank 
from following it up to its last consequences, 
and from proclaiming with true moral cour- 
age, the absolute freedom of the individual in 
religious matters from any other authority 
than that of reason. But the mighty im- 
pulse which the Reformation had given to the 
regeneration of science, and to intellectual 
deyelopment in general, could not be stayed ; 
and its results can clearly be traced, in that 
steady and all-embracing advance of the nat- 
ural sciences and philosophy, which character- 
izes the centuries following the Reformation, 
and which has led in our time to the frank 
and full assertion of the absolute supremacy 
of reason in the domain of the human intel- 
lect, on the part of all those who are entitled 
to any claims as leaders of their race, and as 
honest seekers of truth. The blind obstinacy 
with which the church and its representatives 
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their creeds, necessarily produced another 
rupture, and gave rise to that religious move- 
ment in Germany, which, about twenty-five 
years ago, led to the nearly simultaneous for- 
mation of independent organizations, coming 
out of the Roman Catholic as well as out of 
the Protestant Church. While these new or- 
ganizations necessarily reflected somewhat the 
differences traceable to their different antece- 
dents, they soon discovered, as they followed 
the natural course of development, their es- 
sential unity in the acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of reason, in all religious matters; 
and this unity found expression in the forma- 
tion, during the year 1850, of a union of all 
free religious congregations. This movement 
naturally aroused suspicions and inyited the 
most arbitrary and bitter persecution on the 
part of the governments, especially against 
the leaders of the movement, some of whom, 
in consequence, sought and found a hospitable 
refuge in these United States. Here they 
still faithfully cherished the ideas, for which 
they had suffered persecution and martyrdom 
in their native country, and labored to win 
new disciples for them, in the land of their 
adoption. The result was the formation of 
similar independent congregations on this 
continent, which, on the 7th of April, 1859, 
entered into a union under the name of the 
“Association of the German Independent 
Congregations of North America.” 

These Independent Congregations, (known 
among the Germans as “ Freie Gemeinde ” ) 
are, as their name indicates, absolutely inde- 
pendent of each other as to the affairs of each 
society, and only join in the general associa- 
tion, for the sake of the general objects of re- 
ligious liberty and progress, for which all the 
societies severally and collectively are laboring. 
There are some ten or twelve societies actu- 
ally belonging to the general association, in 
different parts of the Northern and Western 
States; and as many more local organizations 
under somewhat different names are practical- 
ly co-operating with the general association, 
though not nominally joining it. There is 
also a considerable individual membership 
from the German population scattered through 
the country. And the influential organiza- 
tion known as the * Turner-Bund,” which 
comprises about 150 local organizations of 
“Turners,” has at one of its recent conyen- 
tions practically declared its adherence to the 
principles on which the “ Association of the 
Independent Congregations” is founded. The 
two bodies are co-operating in many respects 
for the same ends, and make in the aggregate 
a strong power among the Germans in this 
country. 

The President of the Association of the Ger- 
man Independent Congregations” is Mr. Fred. 
Schuenemann-Pott, of Philadelphia, and 
editor of the official organ of the Association, 
published monthly in the German language 
under the title, Bluetler fuer freies Religioeses 
Leben. Ile also travels a good deal through 
the country, giving lectures among the Ger- 
man population in behalf of the free religious 
principles, of which he is an able and zealous 
defender. The last general convention of the 
“Freie Gemeinde” was held at Sauk City, 
Wisconsin, in October, 1868. 
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Notice.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SaMvuEL Jounson’s Essay on “THE WorsHIp 
or Jesus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by WM. J. Porrer, (10 cts.) can be 


obtained by addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 


The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYeR, CHARLES H. Maucom, Joun P. Hussarp, 
OtyMPIA Brown, Jonn Wess, T. W Hicernson, 
F. E. Anspor, A. B. ALcorT, and others, each pre- 


attempted to stay this tide of human progress, | senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
s ‘ 


by piling up against it the petrified tablets of 


AND Worsuip ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and Krsaus CuounpER 
SEN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by Frorn- 
INGHAM, Wuiss, ABsot, HraGrnson, Pror. DENTON, 
J.H. Jones, RanpH WALDO Emerson, C. A. BARTON, 
Lucy Strong, Horacr SrAver, RowLanD Connor, 
and others; Essays by Jutta Warp Ilown, Dayrp 
A. Wasson, and Raspr Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 
pe 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 


[from the Boston Commonwealth. ] 

A writer in the London Scotsman has a crop of epi- 
taphs, several of which are quite fresh. 

Here is one on a person named Chest :— 

“ Here lies at rest, I do protest, 

One Chest within another ; 
The one of them is very good; 

Who says so of the other ?” 

On ayery old man :— 

“ He lived to 105 because he was strong,— 
100 to 5 you don’t live so long.” 

On Martha Shiel :— 

“ Poor Martha Shiel has gone away ; 

Her would if her could, but her could'nt stay ; 
Her had 2 bad legs and a baddish cough ; 
It was her two bad legs that carried her off.” 

Mr. Proctor’s antipathy to medical men did not 
save him from the common fate of humanity :— 

“ Here lives John Proctor, 
Who lived and died without a doctor.” 

On Professor Walker, who wrote a treatise on Eng- 
lish Particles :— 

“ Here lies Walker’s Particles.” 
On Doctor Fuller :— 
“ Here lies Fuller’s earth.” 

On a dustman :— 

“Cease to lament his change, ye just, 
He’s only gone from dust to dust.” 

Dr. Chard’s medical practice seems to haye been 

large, if not particularly successful :-— 
“ Here lies Dr. Chard, 
Who filled half this church- yard.” 

The following is a quaint mixture of specific infor- 
mation and sentiment :— 

“ Here lies two babes as dead as nits, 
Who died of agonizing fits * 
They were too good to live with we, 
So God took them to live with He.” 
On another babe :— 
“ Since I was so quickly done for, 
. I wonder what I was begun for.” 

The maker of the following epitaph is clearly of the 
opinion that Jones’s ruling passion will be strong 
after death. Its profanity spoils it:— 

“Tere lies the body of Joseph Jones, 
Who ate while he was able; 
But once o’erfed, he dropt down dead, 
And fell beneath the table. 
When from his tomb to meet his doom 
He'll rise with other sinners, 
Since he must dwell in heaven or hell, 
He'll choose where he'll get the best dinners.’ 
On a woodman :— 
‘In Kent so good I was lopping wood, 
And down fell from a tree; 
I met with a check and broke my neck, 
And so death lopped off me.” 

There is no evidence that Jonathan Pound was an 
Irishman, but his epitaph contains an unmistakable 
bull :—— 

“Here lies the body of Jonathan Pound 
Who was lost at sea and neyer was found.” 
te 


Rey. Mr. Dye, of Fairfield county, Connecticut, 
was travelling through Western Ohio, mounted on a 
tall, lank, raw-boned animal (a good frame to build 
a horse on), when he came to the junction of two 
roads, and not knowing which might lead him to his 
destination, asked a ragged, dirty looking urchin, 
which of the two roads would lead him to W—. 
The boy, in a rough and uncouth manner, said, 
“Who are you, old fellow?” Mr. Dye, being great- 
ly astonished at the child’s incivility, replied, ‘‘ My 
son, I am a follower of the Lord.” ‘A follower of 
the Lord, eh? Well, it makes mighty little differ- 
ence which road you take, you'll never catch him 
with that hoss.’— Temperance Standard. 

= >< — = 

Wise.—1. Learn one thing at a time. 

2. Learn that thing well. 

3. Learn its connections as far as possible with all 
other things. 

4. Believe that to know everything of something is 
better than to know something of eyerything.— Pref. 
Davies. 


BY 


We Bi) EIN eno 


NAPOLEON AS A MATER, 


Napoleon hated much and bitterly. He hated 
Pichegru, he hated Moreau, he hated Toussaint 
L’Ouverture—the poor, brave black man—he hated 
his brother Louis, he hated Madame de Stael, he 
hated Pitt, he hated the Queen of Prussia, he hated 
Sir George Cockburn, he hated Lord Bathurst, he 
hated Sir Hudson Lowe—not a very loveable man 
under any circumstances, it may be admitted; but 
still it was a little too bad of Napoleon to loathe the 
unhappy Governor, as he did as soon as he set eyes 
upon him, and after his first interview with him, to 
send away untasted a cup of coffee, declaring that 
the Goyernor’s very looks had poisoned it. But I 
have no wish to re-open that old St. Helena sore. 
Let by-gones be by-gones. 

The camp-bed at Longwood was not precisely a 
bed of roses; and at fifty-one, ruined, banished, in 
jail, separated from your wife and child, blistering 
on a rock, or shivering in a leaky bungalow, with 
your, coat out at elbows, mutton at two-and eleven 
pence a pcund, and no salad oil obtainable—with the 
knowledge of having slaughtered a good many inno- 
cent men, and left many thousands of widows and 
orphans—with all this, and an ulcer eating away 
your stomach, it is rather hard not to be allowed to 
hate your neighbors with feverish fierceness. 

But the earlier hatreds of Napoleon were far less 
excusable, and they were the worst of all hatreds— 
the little ones. He was pettily jealous of Moreau 
and Bernadotte. He was afraid of the shrewdness, 
and envious of the wit of Madame de Stael, and hated 
her accordingly. His dislike of the patriot of St. 
Domingo was as ludicrous as it was wicked, and, 
with infernal ingenuity, he caused the hot-blooded 
negro, accustomed to swelter in the tropical sun, to 
be cooped up in a cold, damp casement, there to have 
chills and rheumatism till he died. He hated his 
brother Lonis pettily, miserably, because Louis was 
quiet, unambitious, and conscientious, and, caring 
nothing for his crown, was still determined to do his 
duty to his subjects after he had been thrust on the 
throne. He hated Sir Sydney Smith, too, with a 
mean, personal hatred, because he drove him from 
before St. Jean d’Acre. He hated Ducis because he 
would not pen fawning lines in his praise; and Ad- 
miral Brueys—whom he would have struck with a 
horsewhip at Boulogne, had not the Admiral laid 
his hand on his sword—because Brueys, as a sailor, 
knew his duty better than he.—Saturday Hvening 
Post (P hil.) 

—_—_—_————_- 2 

A New Goppsss.—L’ Union Chretienne quotes the 
following from a German Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, Dr. Oswald. It gives riew deductions from the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, which are 
thoroughly logical and necessary. The dogma of 
the Assumption of the Virgin is another perfecily log- 
ical result of the same dogma. Given this dogma 
and the theory of “ development,” and all the pru- 
rient details which the human imagination can in- 
vent must come up one after another, and demand to 
be received as the doctrine of the Church. 

“We maintain the co-presence of Mary in the Eu- 
charist. This co-presenee is a consequence of our 
Marian theory, and we must not shrink from any 
consequence. We believe that, in the elements of 
the Eucharist, the presence of Mary is complete, that 
she exists there entirely, body and soul. Of course 
it is necessary to admit, as preliminary to this, the 
state of glory and the ubiquity of the virgin body of 
the Holy Mother, but, for us, these are things which 
are already proved. Besides, and this is the essen- 
tial thing, we must familiarize ourselves with the 
idea of a mutual and permanent inter-penetration of 
the body of Christ with the body of the Virgin, in 
one sole and the same place, that is to say, in 
the holy elements. In fact, what have we especially 
in the holy elements? It is the body of Jesus, his 
wlood and his flesh, far more than his soul. Now 
from whence did he derive his body, if not, 
previous to his birth, from the body of his mother; 
and afterwards from the virgin milk with which he 
was nursed? Then, since physiological accuracy is 
not here the important thing, and since maternal dig- 
nity is expressed most of all by the milk (which, 
moreoyer, is derived from the blood), we have to re- 
gard the virgin! milk as that part of Mary which 
exists (prdmo loco) in the Eucharist, and then, as an 
ultimate consequence, the entire body and soul of 
the holy Virgin is simply added to this. The blood 
of the Lord and the milk of the Virgin are there 
present together in the Supper. Then, in the chain 
. of creations celestial and terrestrial, Mary is the link 
which, clinging to the Love of God, attaches hu- 
manity to divinity; so that Mary is not only the cen- 
tre of humanity, but the centre of the entire universe.” 
—The Living Church, 

——$_——__+ >> —____ 


Reiicious Orrnocraruy.— Come, bruthering 
and sisters,” says the leader, “I trust yowll okkepy 
the time. Let us be up and a doin’ or a sayin’ suthing 
for the Lord. If you have a word of exertation, say 
on; if you feel nothin’ but a glory, let it out!” Not- 
withstanding this encouragement, there were frequent 
and prolonged silences. At length a man rose in 
a distant part of the room, and, after vigorously 
clearing his throat, began at a high, nervous pitch : 
“ Bruthren and sisters, ’m a poor ignorant creacher, 
as you know; I hain’t had no advantages up there 
to Squit, where I was raised; and Tve putty much 
forgot what little I did git into my head. But there's 
one thing I hain’t forgot, and I hope I never shall, 
nither in this world nor to all eternity. Bless the 
Lord, bruthern and sisters, I hain’t forgot how to spell 
Jesus—Ji-i-s-o-u-s !"— NV. Y. Independent. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The City of Toledo, 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


Lhe Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401, 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
miles of canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction ; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 115,000,000 feet ot 
Pine Lumber, 80,000,000 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped from Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to nesrly $50,000,000. 

The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Sayings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin-and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in mmproving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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THE MIRACLE QUESTION. 


[Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Oct. 31, 1869.] 


‘¢ Men believe that all those who explain miracles by natural 
causes or seek to comprehend them, deny God, or at least the 
providence of God. They think, forsooth, that God acts not 
at all, so long as he acts by the wonted order of Nature; and, 
on the other hand, that the forces of Nature and natural causes 
are idle, so long as God acts: they conceive, therefore, two 
powers numerically distinct from each other, to-wit, the power 
of God and the power of Nature.’ (Spinoza, Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus, Cap. VI, §§ 1, 2). 

“Miracle, whether against Nature or above Nature, is sheer 
absurdity.”’ (Ibid. § 29). . 

“ Providence is nothing but the order of Nature.’’ (Ibid. 

39). 


‘* Hor all who are a trifle wiser than the mass of men know 
that God has neither right hand nor left, neither moves nor is 
at rest, inhabits no locality but is absolutely infinite ; and that 
in him are contained all perfections.”? (bid. § 58). 


What is a miracle? 

The term is very loosely used. Great and impor- 
tant controversies have been carried on concerning 
miracles, their credibility and incredibility, which 
might often have been settled promptly by the adop- 
tion of some simple and clear definition. The first 
thing for me to do this morning, is to state exactly 
what I mean by the word. 

Every physical event or change takes place in strict 
accordance with universal natural laws, as a result of 
natural causes. Under the same circumstances, the 
same causes produce always the same effects. Ifyou 
put quick-lime and water together, there will always 
be a great evolution of heat, and slaked lime will al- 
ways be the product. Repeat the process a million 
times,—the result will always be the same. This 
constancy in the operations of Nature, this regularity 
and uniformity in all natural actions, is expressed by 
the term Jaw ; and when we speak of the invariability 
or universality of law, we mean that UNDER THE 
SAME CIRCUMSTANCES THE SAME CAUSES PRODUCE 
ALWAYS THH SAME EFFECTS. Hence we say that all 
events, or (not to raise here the question of freewill) 

-all physical events, are natwral, i.e. in accordance 
with the universal laws of Nature. 

But, in saying this, it does not follow that we can 
discover the natural causes of all events, or comprehend 
the natural laws in accordance with which they take 
place. If this were so, science would have accom- 
plished her perfect work, and study would be hence- 
forth superfluous. A great many events occur 
whose causes and laws are still unknown, and the 
progress of science consists solely in the gradual en- 
largement of our knowledge in these respects. Thous- 
ands of changes take place every day within reach of 
our observation, of which we can as yet give no 
scientific explanation. The phenomena of climate, 
the changes of the weather, etc., are very imperfectly 

~ understood; nay, the processes perpetually going on 
in our own bodies are, in great measure, ‘a secret be- 
yond the reading of even the profoundest physiologist. 
But, strange, mysterious, perplexing as events often 
are, we still feel justified in saying that all events are 
natural,—produced by natural causes, governed by 
natural laws. All human experience confirms this 
confidence, and would have been impossible without 
it. Increase of knowledge invariably reveals the 
close connection of all new phenomena with the old 
chain of cause and effect,—consists, in short, in the 
discovery of this connection. When, therefore, I say 
that all events are strictly natural, I but state the re- 
sult of all human experience down to the present 
time. 


Now when any strange event is reported to us,— 
any event as yet unparalleled in our experience,—two 
questions must be answered. First, what are the 
facts? Secondly, what is the explanation of the facts ? 
The first question must be answered by an appeal to 
testimony; and the stranger the event is, so much 
the stronger must the testimony be. In proportion 
to the unusualness of the event, must be the strength 
of the evidence that it actually happened. Any 
event which does not actually contradict what we 
know of Nature, may be proved by sufficient tes- 
timony of the right kind; but if it is, or seems to be, 
in contravention of our positive knowledge, we can- 
not believe that the alleged facts are real,—or, at 
least, that they are correctly and fully reported. 
There is a practical limit to the power of testimony 
in producing belief. Suppose I come to you, for in- 
stance, and say that Isaw yesterday a dog gnawing 
a bone in the street, you would believe me at once; 
if I say I saw him eat up a lamp post, you would 
charitably think me crazy, or delirious—but you 
would certainly disbelieve me. Nor would it help 
my case to seek to prop my statement by getting 
others to corroborate it—you would" conclude that 
we were all crazy together, or trying to perpetrate a 
hoax, or insulting you. Nothing could convince you 
that a dog could really masticate and swallow an 
iron post. It is plain, therefore, that, while the testi- 
mony of man can prove anything in harmony with 
what we know of Nature, it cannot prove to us any- 
thing which is at variance with well-known natural 
laws. A great many very strange things doubtless 
happen; but, before we can become convinced of the 
actual facts, the evidence must be strong in propor- 
tion as the facts are strange; and even then, there is 
a practical limit, determined by our own good sense, 
which cannot be overpassed. 


Who, for instance, dreams to-day of believing the 
miraculous cures of the blind man and the man with 
a crippled hand by Vespasian, although gravely at- 
tested by Suetonius [Vesp. 7] and Tacitus [Hist. iv, 
81]? The Emperor is narrated by both historians to 
have wrought the former cure by anointing the blind 
man’s eyes with spittle, thus strikingly recalling the 
similar story told of Jesus; and Tacitus adds that 
“Jiving eye-witnesses attest both cures even at the 
present time, when there is no gain in the falsehood” 
[utrumque qui interfuere nune quoque memorant, post 
quam nullum mendacio pretium). In ordinary mat- 
ters the concurrent testimony of these two historians 


would be decisive; why, then, the incredulity with ' 


which this story is generally received? Because or- 
dinary matters require only ordinary testimony, 
while extraordinary statements like these require 
stronger proof than can be given. It would take a 
miracle to prove a miracle. Strange facts can be be- 
lieved, if they do not contradict known laws of na- 
ture; but if they do contradict such laws, they are in- 
credible by well-trained minds. 

The question of fact, then, being settled, the ques- 
tion of explanation remains. It may, or may not, be 
possible, to explain facts which are strange, but well 
authenticated. An event is said to be explained, 
when referred to a class of similar events whose 
catises are known. But a proved fact may still be 
anomalous, provided its anomalous character consists 
in transcending, not contradicting, this experience. 
Unexplained facts are the raw material of science. 
But in regard to them all, science always makes the 
assumption that natural causes and natural laws, as 
yet undiscovered, exist as their true explanation. 
The simple fact, therefore, that an event is as yet un- 
explained, does not make it a méracle, in the proper 
sense of the word, although, in recent times, theolo- 
gians have endeavored to give the word this mean- 
ing, in order to escape objections they could not 
meet. Spinoza himself, the earliest thinker, perhaps, 
who for philosophical reasons distinctly rejected the 
ordinary idea of miracles, retained the name in the 


sense of an event “whose natural cause we cannot 
explain by the analogy of any other customary event” 
(Tract. Theol—Pol. Cap. VI,§ 138). In this sense, 
however, miracles become so common, so cheap, as 
to lose all theological value. Their evidential force, 
as proofs of a Divine Revelation, depends entirely on 
their being conceived to be wholly outside the sphere 
of Nature,—outside the great natural chain of cause 
and effect. They prove nothing, unless they prove 
the direct intervention of God in Nature for the pur- 
pose of making a peculiar communication to man. 

Unexplained facts, therefore, are not miracles pro- 
per, unless conceived to be due to other than natural 
causes. We are thus led to the true conception of a 
miracle, the true definition of it, as AN EVENT IN NA- 
TURE WHOSE CAUSE IS OUTSIDE OF NATURE,—that is, 
AN EVENT EITHER CONTRARY TO, OR ABOVE, ALL 
NATURAL LAws. Here we attain a definition which 
sets in a clear light the reason why Science and 
Theology have contended so persistently over the 
miracle question. Science asserts the strict univer- 
sality of natural law; Theology asserts miracles as 
historical exceptions to natural law. The battle is 
between Yes and No, and it is idle to look for any 
compromise. Bear in mind, if you please, the defini- 
tion of miracle here given,—an event in Nature 
whose cause is outside of Nature. 

The great Spinoza, whose infiuence in the world of 
thought has been that of an intellectual giant, has, in 
the passages chosen for my text, pointed out the ab- 
surdity of conceiving Nature and God as two powers, 
distinct-and capable of conflict. What: is this power 
thus set over against God, which he must first subdue 
and overrule, before he can manifest himself to man ? 
What are natural laws but the self-imposed methods 
of his own activity, the regular channels of his out- 
flowing life, the uniformities of self-manifestation de- 
termined by Eternal Thought? It is this exclusion of 
God from Nature which is the root of all possible 
atheism. If [ were driven, as Christian Theology 
would drive me, to conceive of God as existing out- 
side of Nature, and obliged now and then to make an 

.lruption into it for the purpose of proving his own 
existence, 1 cauld not possibly retain a particle of faith 
in him; I should become, what I see many a man of 
noblest instincts: and powers has become already, a 
complete disbeliever in his existence. It is the con- 
ception of Nature as identical with the living self- 
manifestation of God, that keeps the altar-fires of faith 
still burning in the inward temple of the soul; but it 
is part and parcel of this conception that miracle is 
impossible. Whatever events occur in Nature (and I 
pretend not to pre-determine them), they must be 
natural,—they must, therefore, be Divine; for Nature 
ig nothing but the activity of God. I thus lay the 
axe at the very root of atheism, by discarding utterly 
all distinction between God and Nature, except that 
of the SelfManifesting and the Self-Manifested. It is 
this hostility between God and Nature, invented by 
Theology and popularized by the Church, which has 
made atheism; and the notion of miracle is the root 
of it all. 

Tn rejecting with such emphasis the idea of miracle, 
let me not be understood as denying the possibility of 
any particular fact,—I deny only that theory of 
proved facts which destroys their harmony with all 
other facts by assigning to them other than strictly 
natural causes. All facts have ultimately one cause— 
that Omnipresent Force in Nature which science, in 
recent times, has proved to be identically onH under 
manifold forms of manifestation. As to the reality, 
in historical truth, of any particular fact, I demand 
simply a degree of evidence proportioned to its 
strangeness. I recognize with deepest humility the 
exhaustlessness of Nature,—her infinite productivity 
of new phenomena, combined with absolute unity of 
law. Far be it from me to dogmatize on what lies 
beyond the narrow out-look of my cell in this vast 
“house of many mansions,” this illimitable universe 
of God. “The course of Nature’s phases,” says Car- 
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lyle, “ on this little fraction of a planet, is partially 
known to us; but who knows what deeper courses 
these depend on,—what infinitely larger cycle our 
little epicycle revolves on? To the minnow, every 
cranny and pebble and quality and accident of its 
little creek may have become familiar; but does the 
minnow undeistand the ocean-tides and periodic cur- 
rents, the trade-winds, and monsoons, and moon’s 
eclipses, by all which the condition of its little creek 
is regulated, and may, from time to time (unmiracu- 
lously enough), be quite overset and reversed? Such 
a minnow is man,—his ocean the immeasurable All: 
his moonsoons and periodic currents the mysterious 
course of Providence through aeons of aeons.” 

With this boundlessness of resources and complex- 
ity of laws which Nature reveals to every thoughtful 
student, it would be presumptuous indeed to declare 
@ priori that any particular event is absolutely im- 
possible—enough to declare that, be it what it may, 
it shall still be of the same warp and woof of which 
the seamless robe of the universe is woven. When I 
am told that the waves of the Red Sea fled asunder 
in dismay at the voice and outstretched rod of Moses, 
and suffered the fleeing hosts of Israel to tread with 
unwetted feet the highway of safety over its floor of 
sand, I weigh the fact itself (if it be a fact) in the 
scales of science, and look for its explanation to some 
other source than the legends of a barbarous tribe. I 
inquire, is the alleged fact unique? Has it no paral- 
lel? May not some rare phenomenon of the place 
have coincided with the danger of the hour, and of- 
fered a fortunate exit from destruction apparently 
sure? The story does not stand alone. Plutarch re- 
lates that, to Alexander of Macedon, halting on the 
shores of the Mare Pamphylicum, God opened a path- 
way through the flood, in order to compass the over- 
throw of the decaying State of Persia; and Josephus, 
historian of the Jews, offers this tale as an apology 
for seeking to create credence in the narrative of 
Exodus,—as a confirmation of that old marvel of 
Hebrew History by another instance more acceptable 
to Roman prejudice. Nor is the fact of this preci- 
pitate retreat of the Red Sea unsupported by the 
allegations of modern travellers, some of whom claim 
that the “strong East wind,” mentioned in the Bible 
as the cause of the event, occasionally produces at 
this day the same phenomenon. Be this as it may, I 
will quote from the Goston Journal for Dec. 20, 1867, 


an account, borrowed from the Wew York Tribune, of | 


a very similar phenomenon which happened the pre- 
vious week at Niagara Falls: 

“A strong easterly gale sent the waters of Lake 
Evie westward, leaving the Niagara River lower than 
was ever known before. Buffalo Creek was so low, 
that all the vessels in it were grounded, and Niagara 
Falls was a rivulet, compared with its native 
grandeur. The American branch of the Falls was so 
emptied, that one could travel in its rocky bed with- 
out wetting his feet, and mysteries never before re- 
vealed came to light that day. Rocks that heretofore 
were invisible appeared in all their grimness, and 
great were the terrors of the finny tribes. The Three 
Sisters, a cluster of islands in the middle of the river, 
could be reached by foot-passengers, and many 
crossed where human feet had never trod before. 
3elow the Falls was the wonder of wonders. The 
water was full twenty feet lower than usual, and the 
oldest inhabitant gazed in amazement at the scene. 
Near Suspension Bridge, the famous rock at Whit- 
mers Mill, which just projects above the surface in 
common times, and upon which a drowning man 
caught and was rescued several years ago, towered 
twenty feet above the level of the exhausted floods.” 

In the light of this apparently well-attested but 
singular event, the old story of the escape of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea acquires some plausi- 
bility, at the expense, however, of its miraculous 
character. A fortunate coincidence may have been 
handed down to posterity as a miracle, with sundry 
decorations and embellishments added unconsciously 
by grateful hearts and active imaginations. In like 
manner, a volcanic eruption may haye destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, as it beyond question over- 
whelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii; the prophet 
Elijah may have been struck by lightning, or whirled 
away by a mighty tornado. But whether we can as- 
sign a basis for our guesses, or whether we feel sufii- 
cient interest in these old legends to guess at all, is 
a matter of no consequence. The point I wish to 
make is this,—that just so far as these stories of an- 
cient miracles can be paralleled to-day, and thus dis- 
robed of their supernatural investiture, so far they 
enter the domain of the credible, and become subject 
to the ordinary criteria of history; the evidence for 
them is no longer ruled out of court, and the germ of 
truth they contain may be sought for without ab- 
surdity. The miraculous interpretation of the fact— 
that is, its explanation as due to a cause outsice of 


and above Nature,—must in all cases be set aside 


as irreligious; but the fact itself must be judged by 
the common rules of evidence. It is here that the 
famous argument of Hume becomes valid. If an 
event is alleged to have happened that directly con- 
tradicts all human experience,—as, for instance, the 
resurrection of a man really and unmistakably dead, 
—then the question is purely one of testimony. 'The- 
ology, therefore, comes into court and rests her case 
entirely on the moral and intellectual weight of her 
witnesses. Before the Common Sense of mankind, 
as supreme judge, appear the two parties to the suit, 
—on the one hand, theology- with her witnesses to 
prove the truth of the miracle,—on the other hand, 
science with her witnesses to prove the truth of uni- 
versal law. Miracle is EXCEPTION To LAW,—Nature 
is LAW WITHOUT EXCEPTION; and the issue is between 
these two. 

For the sake of clearly bringing out this point, per- 
mit me to use a special instance, and see how the case 
stands. The gospels relate that one night the dis- 
ciples beheld Jesus walking on the surface of the wa- 
ter, and that Peter walked equally well on the sur- 
face of the water until his “faith” gave way, when 
he straightway began to sink. The point involved 
here is, whether it is possible for a human body to 
walk on the surface of water without sinking. 

Now science brings her testimony, that of numer- 
ous, intellectually disciplined, and careful observers, 
all agreeing without a dissentient voice, to show that 
any object which is heavier than water, bulk for bulk, 
will sink, and not even float; and that any object, no 
matter how light, will sink in the water, until the 
weight of the water displaced exactly equals the 
weight of the object itself. Now the weight of the 
human body usually exceeds a little the weight of an 
equal bulk of water; and although, by inflating the 
lungs, a man can just succeed in floating, when lying 
supine on his back, he cannot maintain himself in an 
upright attitude, except by the very violent exertion 
of what is called “ treading water ;” and even then he 
sinks down to his waist, or deeper. These are facts 
which science proves by the laws of hydraulics and 
the universal experience of mankind,—by mathema- 
tical deduction and the strongest possible induction. 

On the strength of this testimony, Science says that 
the story in question is preposterous, a mere fable, 
and cannot be believed by well-instructed persons. 
Theology, in her turn, brings forward opposing tes- 
timony, which consists of three or four very imperfect 
and frequently incongruous biographies, written a 
great many centuries ago, by persons utterly un- 
known. So far from harmonizing among themselves- 
these biographies clash with each other on very im- 


portant points; and they are all filled with stories of | 


events which, even if testified to by persons proved 
to be eye-witnesses, would, if said to have happened 
to-day in this city, find no more credence among 
Christians than among sceptics. What amount of 
testimony, what number of witnesses of the very 
highest character for veracity, would convince any 
one of you that a man actually walked across the 
Maumee River yesterday forenoon, without aid, trick, 
or deception of any kind? A thousand persons, of 
the best reputation for truthfulness, though all unani- 
mous, could not convince any one of us of a fact so 
inconsistent with what we know. Why not? Be- 
cause we should certainly infer that, however honest 
the witnesses might be, there must be a mistake, an 
illusion, somewhere; the story would be so strange, 
so incredible to us, that it would be far harder to be- 
lieve it, than to believe that even a thousand persons, 
eye-witnesses, could be deceived by appearances. If 
this be so,—if we could not believe such an alleged 
miracle, though testified to by a thousand living eye- 


‘‘witnesses,—what weight should be attached to the 


testimony of three or four manuscripts of unknown 
authorship and date? Which is the stronger, the 
meagre testimony of theology to facts so contradic- 
tory of all human experience, or the overwhelming 
testimony of science to the universality of laws which 
we can verify all day long, and every day in the year? 
The persons most swift to credit the wonders of the 
Bible are the very persons who are most incredulous 
of the wonders of moderna spiritualism ; notwithstand- 
ing that the latter do not pretend to be miracles, and 
are attested by thousands who claim to have seen 
and heard them. For myself, I can believe neither ; 
but, of the two, the evidence in favor of these modern 
wonders is a million times stronger than that in favor 
of the Gospel wonders. How happens it, that the 
very same events, which, if said to occur here and 
now, are scouted as incredible, become perfectly cre- 
Spek by being transferred to a place a great way off, 


and shoved back into a period very long ago? Dis- 
tance plays queer pranks with faith, as well as with 
sight. 

“The Princess Ulrica of Sweden wished to test the 
reality of Swedenborg’s intercourse with the spiritual 
world. She asked him to report to her the substance 
of a conversation which she had had with her broth- 
er, a short time previous to his decease, of the nature 
of which she was sure that no living person could 
have any knowledge. <A little while after, to her 
amazement,—so the story goes,—Swedenborg fulfilled 
her request. ‘But she would not accept the con- 
clusion which seemed to. follow from that test. Her 
answer was, ‘How M. vy. Swedenborg has possessed 
himself of this knowledge, I cannot guess; but I do 
not believe that he has conversed with my departed 
brother.” (Hedge, Reason in Religion, p. 269). This 
is the spirit which modern miracles call forth; yet, 
strange as it may seem, it often co-exists with a con- 
tented, passive acceptance of miracles vastly more 
difficult to believe. Why is it that somany thousands 
ot intelligent persons cling so tenaciously to outworn 
nursery-tales fit only for children ? 

Dr. Hedge, a Unitarian clergyman of some note at 
the East, may speak for a pretty wide class of edv. 
cated minds. “I contemplate the portrait of Jesus,” 
he says, ‘as presented in the gospel; and it seems to 
me so great and real, that material nature, with its 
uses and forces, looks shadowy beside it; so solid and 
commanding, that all things must needs be subject to 
it. And, after all, I find in miracles no difflculty 
greater than I encounter when I reject them. I know 
of no canon of criticism by which I can climinate 
every thing miraculous from the record, and yet re- 
tain the rest. If I reject them, I must reject the 
whole; and, rejecting the whole, I do such violence 
to historical evidence as would undermine all history, 
and annihilate the past.” (Ibid. p. 278, 279). 

In these words there is an almost childish petu- 
lance. “If I can’t have the whole, I won’t have 
any!” Such a spirit is less than manly. How often 
we hear it said, “If I give up part of the Bible, I 
must give up the whole!” and how frequently has 
the unreasonableness of this assumption been exposed 
by Unitarian writers! Yet here we find Dr. Hedge 
echoing the same stale cry. But, be the consequences 
what they may, the cultivated mind of to-day is called 
upon to yield these fabulous stories of miracle, as im-~ 
possible of belief. I admit that, if all the miracles are 
cut out from the gospels, ‘it becomes exceedingly dif 
ficult to construct any connected history out of the 
disconnected fragments; that our knowledge of Jesus, 
of his particular sayings and doings, becomes exceed- 
ingly small in quantity and exceedingly dubious in 
quality. By those, therefore, who have tried to work 
out a coherent biography of him without weaving 
into it anything of a miraculous character, little has 
been really accomplished. The features of that great 
personage who has, by his unrivalled influence, so 
profoundly modified the course of human develop- 
ment, seem to us as vague and indistinct as those 
shadowy faces which fancy quickly discovers in the 
sunset clouds, and as quickly loses. Yet as the same 
rich light plays over all the shifting piles of vapor, 
and lends to them, despite their rapid changes, a 
magnificence and beauty which attest the existence 
of a sunken sun below the horizon of the landscape, 
so none the less convincingly do these very stories, 
notwithstanding their miraculous element, attest, by 
the beauty of that divine spivit which irradiates them 
all, the incontestable existence of a sunken sun be- 
neath the horizon of the gospels. The splendid hues 
of the evening clouds demonstrate, out of sight, a vast 
sphere of flame; and so does the spirit of love and 
self-sacrifice which pervades the gospel myths demon 
strate, out of sight, a character divinely radiant. Such 
myths never cluster about mean or trivial souls. The 
fact, nevertheless, remains, that the historic Jesus is, 
in all but his large lineaments and dominant ideas, 
lost forever to human eyes. To all who can con- 
template, soberly and dispassionately, the results of 
critical investigation, the fact that we know little of 
Jesus save the barest outlines of his career, stands es- 
tablished like a massive mountain; and although 
Faith, hurrying to find her Lord, distracted because 
she knows not where they have laid him, cries impe- 
tuously to this mountain in her path,—“ Be thou re- 
moved, and cast into the depths of the sea!’—the 
mountain stands solid and unmoved. 

Yet, deeply as we must regret our ignorance of 


’ Jesus in all authentic details of his career, why should 


any one feel bewildered or lost or shaken in spiritual 
poise? Miracles vanish like frostwork before the light 
and heat of the truth; yet the fact of Eternal Law 
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remains, as the groundwork of the noblest faith. The 
same spirit which lived in Jesus, lives to-day to attest 
the same everlasting Fountain of purity and peace. 
The streams at which he drank have not run dry; the 
inspirations which he quaffed are brimming in our 

own goblets now, It is idle to seek in the past the 
foundations or the securities of manly life; if they ex- 
ist not in our own souls to-day, we have ourselves 
alone to blame. All wisdom and worth lie in con- 
tentment with the Eternal Order of the Universe,—in 
determination to repeat that order in our own lives. 
This great Whole, of which we are a part, needs not 
to be tinkered or repaired by miracle-mongers, but is 
grounded in Intelligence and Love as changeless as 
its Law. 


THE PEABODY FUNERAL. 


“ Victoria” (not the Queen, we infer) writes as fol- 
lows to the Boston Commoniealth concerning the fu- 
neral services held in honor of George Peabody in his 
birth-place, South Danvers, Mass., the name of which 
town was changed to Peabody a year or two ago, out 
of gratitude for past favors and a “ lively sense of fa- 
yvors to come ;”— 

Prapopy, Feb. 9, 1870. 

Wouldn’t you like a letter about the funeral, and 
from a woman, too? Of course I need not say what 
funeral. Everybody knows. Has not all the world 
had its eyes on this quiet little town for weeks past, 
expecting to see it come off? And now that it has 
come od, don’t everybody know all that they can 
know about it, till I tell them what J know about it? 


PEABODY TOWN. 


I think I won’t begin, as I intended to, by telling 
you something about myself. One of our most 
“splendid ”—that is the word everybody uses—te- 
male-lecturers gave us a talk this winter, and among 
other things, good and curious, said, “I thank God I 
was Boston-born.” Boston being the only place, of 
course, where “cultured and progressive’ people 
would permit themselves to be born. Were you born 
in Boston? Well, I can say that I thank my stars I 
was not Peabody-born. And why, do you think? 
Because, principally, this town, though an old one, 
has been the town of Peabody scarcely two years yet, 
and so I should not have been old enough to have 
gone to the funeral, and to have written you all about 
it afterwards. Isn’t that a good reason ? 


THE ATTENDANCE, 


The funeral was a great success. The town has 
come up to the reasonable expectation of all in doing 
honor to the great philanthropist. The decora- 
tions of the Institute, the church, and of the other 
private and public edifices, were in good taste, as I 
should think, who never saw the like before. Some 
were quite elegant. The well-known hospitality of 
the good citizens of the town was put to a pretty se- 
vere test, but we have only to show how true, warm 
and generous it can be on occasion. A huge. crowd 
of p2ople thronged the streets of the town from all 
directions at an early hour, and remained by thous- 
ands all day, despite the storm which set.in with 
great severity before noon. Admission to the church 
was gained to some of us by going early and standing 
near the door, and then going into the galleries when 
the door was thrown open. Admission to the lower 
part of the church was had by the use of tickets, the 
means of obtaining which remains a profound mys- 
tery to most of us. We know that some got them, 
and some didn’t. But though there was some grumb- 
ling, as there is apt to be where human nature is, it 
was clear that a church which would seat but 800 or 
1,0)0 couldn’t hold 20,009, and so somebody must 
stay out. It was all the better to be up-gallery. One 
could see better, and I soon found that most of us up 
there came to see quite as as much as to hear or to 
mourn. Pretty soon the family and friends of Mr. 
Peabody came in. Then a long waiting, which was 
filled up by those near me in not very interesting 
talk about various matters, chiefly about “ the 
Prince.” 

NOTABILITIES. 


Finally, the Prince came. Everybody was all eyes 
at once, and the sad reflection was forced upon me 
that most of the good citizens of Peabody, who went 
into the right-hand gallery near the further end, went 
to Mr. Peabody’s funeral to see the Prince! He is ap- 
parently a very nice Prince, and I was very glad he 
thought enough of his good mother’s wishes to come 
to the burial of one she so highly honored. He wore 
jewels upon his breast, which, | presume, were em- 
blems of “orders ;”’ but Lam not “posted” in such 
things. Mr. Thornton and the suite of the Prince 
were in full couri-costume, and looked to our plain 
American eyes rather odd and barbarous. Then 
came in the Governors of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, accompanied by the “staff” of the 
former. I neversawa “staff” before. It was a pain- 
ful thing. Such consciousness of responsibility must 
be asad burden. It must make existence almost in- 
tolerable. Either this “staff” is much mistaken, or 
else it is the principal support, not only of the Gov- 
ernor, but of an enfeebled Commonwealth also. There 
were a great many notables present beside these—rep- 
resentatives of State legislatures, of municipal govern- 
ments, of colleges, libraries, academies, and institutes, 
of the army and navy, and of the navy of Great 
Britain. We noticed particularly the tall form of 
Rey. Dr. Sears as he came in, as noble a looking man 


as one would ever want to see. He has a face full of 
sweetness and strength. If he is not a genial talker 
and a good story-teller, then I am ‘mistaken. I know 
I should adore such a man for a minister. 


ADAMS AND WINTHROP. 


Across the church was pointed out to me Charles 
Francis Adams, whose small stature does not make 
him very imposing, but whose face shows remarkable 
keenness and power. After studying that face awhile, 
I thought I could see why the sharpest and ablest 
diplomat in all England could not get so much as 
one move the start of him in that great game of 
diplomacy in which for years they stood matched 
against each other. My. Winthrop, who was the ora- 
tor of the day, looked feeble. He evidently has tra- 
velled not only into the afternoon, but far toward the 
sunset, of life. But the force and vigor of his mind 
seem unimpaired. 

THE SHRVICES. 


The services were uneven, I should say, though I 
don’t go to meeting and funerals as often as I ought, 
and so am not a first-rate judge. The singing was 
superb, though I heard somebody say they thought 
there was no need of going out of town for singers 
when we have many very good ones at hand. ‘The 
oration, or eulogy, was all it should be—all even the 
most ardent had hoped, even knowing the orator, the 
occasion, and the subject. The Scripture lesson was 
appropriate and apt; save that there was nothing in 
it of the great Bible doctrine of the resurrection and 
immortality—a thing one rather expects in the Scrip- 
ture lesson at a funeral. I overheard one of our min- 
isters making the same criticism afterwards, and so I 
feel more at liberty to state my own views. 

A SUPPRESSED “ ROW.” 

It is enough to say of the other services that they 
were not equal to the occasion. But then, there were 
rumors abroad all day, that a “ prominent clergyman,” 
whose name appeared on the programme, refused to 
do his part. . So it fell on young shoulders, and it is 
no wonder he couldn’t carry it easily or successfully. 
This being “left in the lurch” just at the last moment 
by the minister is very embarrassing at a funeral, and 
occasioned much talk, some of which was more em- 
phatic than complimentary. I had no idea ministers 
ever “kicked over the traces,’ or “balked,” or were 
subject to “little onpleasantnesses.” Whenever I 
have seen them they have been very docile and lamb- 
like. Ladies are generally very fond of ministers, you 
know. I am. So I was surprised and grieved. I 
hear the “dear man” “cut up savage” with the genial 
committee who went to smooth things over with him. 
So there is a “pretty kettle of fish” in our peaceful 
town, and at a funeral, too, of all places! The rey- 
erend gentleman’s friends blame the committee ; and 
the rest of mankind, after having the committee's 
story, think the reverend gentleman’s difficulty came 
from his too ardent desire to “shine.” But, if I have 
got hold of the right story, there is at the bottom of 
the whole trouble a disagreeable mess of sectarianism, 
and that always breeds a “row.” I can’t begin to tell 
you half of it, and shall not try. 

SECTARIANISM. 

But it has been clear, so some of the committee say, 
that a certain member who has been more officious 
than modest or scrupulous, has meddied from the 
start for the meanest sectarian ends, and by means of 
the family whom he has been constantly going to with 
advice and persuasion has compelled the committee 
to do several rather ungracious and unpleasant things? 
The first plan was, we are told, to put the services 
into the hands of the clergy of the town, and they 
were notified accordingly. Afterwards, by his inter- 
ference, backed by certain other members of the com- 
mittee, these clergymen were shoved off entirely ; and 
certainly, if I could tell you all, by the most under- 
handed and contemptible means—in some Cases, by 
the unauthorized action of one or two members with- 
out the sanction of the committee. Of course this 
was rather aggravating, and we are told there is but 
one sentiment among the clergymen and their parishes 
as to the shabbiness and indecency of the whole thing. 
I am gure [ can’t blame them for feeling outraged. [ 
can imagine how I should have felt once, if somebody 
had proposed, as I expected he would, and haying 
got my consent, as I dare say he would, had then 
given me the go-by, and taken up somebody else. 
Ministers are very sensitive, you know—brittle, as 
one might say, like “China ware,’ and need to be 
carefully handled. 

TOWN-TALK. 


The ramor about town is to the effect that the 
youtaful divine who “did” the services was quite wp 
to the standard of sectarianism of the gentlemen by 
whose unauthorized interference he was selected for 
a part, and that he usurped the duties which had 

een assigned to one of the local clergy before the 
said “local” could make his appearance from the pew 
below, notwithstanding he had been informed, before 
going into the pulpit, that the other had been selected 
to do this part! I can hardly credit the story. It 
seems almost too mean to believe; and yet I have 
reason to know how small and contemptible secta- 
rianism can be when it gets on the “rampage.” 

I fear the good people who took upon themselves 
to bury Mr. Peabody according to strict denomina- 
tional regulations had not learned very much of the 
spirit of his generous, liberal, unsectarian, and most 
Christian, career and character. Alas! for the de- 
pravity of men, especially churchmen. 

VICTORIA. 


> =< 
Ipie.—Eastman Johnson, the clever painter, on 
being asked by a friend what he had done the year 
past, replied, “ Not much but getting married.” 


Voices from the People. 


[HXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. |] 


——“T send you enclosed a P. O. order for $6, for 
which you will please send Tur InprEx with all the 
back numbers as follows,—[names omitted.] I haye 
been a subscriber for, and an attentive reader of the 
Radical Magazine, tor the last three years, and being 
fully in harmony with its spirit and aims, I find its 
pages a source of rare enjoyment. It is therefore 
with peculiar pleasure that I welcome the appear- 
ance of another organ, which is to be devoted to no 
special form of Religion, but builds on the Religious 
element which is universal in the human soul, which 
recognizes no authority outside of the human con- 
sciousness in any book or church. I believe the race 
has now reached that point of deyelopment in which 
the grand truths embodied in the Affirmations, may 
find recognition and acceptance in many souls, in- 
spiring them with a higher trust, a better hope, and 
leading them to purer and more exalted lives. With 
this belief I am an earnest and zealous friend of your 
enterprise, and shall give it aid and encouragement 
to the extent of my feeble ability. I hope to send 
more subscribers soon.” 


— “Please find enclosed P. O. order for $2, to 
pay for Tue INpex for one year. I have discontin- 
ued the Liberal Christian, as 1 am not pleased with 
its late tone and spirit. It has turned its face back- 

yard and is alarmed at all new truth, be it ever so 
good. Iwant the truth as the only thing that can 
make one free indeed, and love and goodness must 
follow.” 


—‘“ In view of the grand religious movement of 
Keshub Chunder Sen and his adherents, what a pity 
we cannot have a missionary sent by them to en- 
lighten Christian America. I would give $50 per 
year for his support. We need such an agency to re- 
fute the base slanders of the Christian church, that 
they haye heaped upon the ‘ Heathen world.’” 


——“ Having seen a notice in The Radical, that 
you were to issue a paper called 'THm InpEx, I en- 
close one dollar for which you will please send me 
the paper six months, and I will strive to aid the cir- 
culation in this vicinity, for I have read many of 
your thoughts with much pleasure and profit.” 

—*“ Tue INDEX improves with each number. 
The fifty affirmations are excellent; but at the mast 
head so long seem a little like colors one must swear 
by, like a creed binding one to more than thirty-nine 
articles. If I were an adverse critic I should make 
that point.” 


—‘T have given Tue Inprx an editorial notice, 
and have mailed a copy of the paper to you. If you 
should feel disposed to exchange, I should consider 
itafayor. That you may prosper in your under- 
taking, and that the cause of Free Religion may in 
you haye a glorious champion, is the wish of un 


“We are rather hungry for earnest words and 
thoughts just now, and a few of us feel that we have 
been fed on the husks of Relagion about long enough. 
And hence bid you welcome whether we quite agree 
with all your positions or not.” 


——“ Will you please send me five copies of the 
first issue of your paper. I enclose fifty cents; if they 
are more than ten cents each, will remit the differ- 
ence. Any number haying your Fifty Affirmations 
will do.” 


“ Believe us, you have our best good wishes. 
Spare not, but talk it dold and strong. ‘There isnoth- 
ing to be gained by the poor-pussy argument, so make 
the chips fly and be the Jndew hand-strong.” 


—‘ Your Affirmations are very generally admir- 
ed. i will work for the InpDEx willingly, but so 
many suppose super-Christian is anti-religious doc- 
trine.” 


—‘“T am pleased with your paper and think it 
muy be the means of reaching many who would not 
read more radical papers. The liberals are too close- 
fisted.” 


“Am very much pleased with the paper, it 
meets a want / have long felt; several persons have 
spoken of it to me.” 


LOCAL NOTICHS. 


The Independent Society meets next Sunday morn- 
ing, March 6, as usual, at 10$ o’clock, A. mM. Sunday 
School at 12. No evening service. The public are 
cordially invited. 

The Free Evening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and Friday evenings at 7 o'clock, at 
No. 20 Lenk’s Block. 

The Free Sewing School for girls is held every Sat- 
urday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the same place. 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tae Inpex, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 


Che Hutley. 


MARCH 5, 


1sS7o. 


The Hditor of Tue INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tts general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


The present number of THe INDEX is is- 
sued in the absence of the editor at the East. 
Our readers are requested to make allowance 
for any typographical or other errors that 


May occur in consequence. 
>_> 


The Superior Court of Cincinnati have is- 
sued a perpetual injunction against the en- 
forcement of the order of the Board of Edu- 
cation, excluding the Bible from the Schools. 
It is probable that the case will be carried up 
to the Supreme Court. If anything can be 
deyised more absurd than this cramming of 
Protestantism down the throat of the com- 
munity, we shall be glad to hear of it. The 
end is not yet. The repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise was no gain to Slavery ; the Cin- 


cinnati injunction will be no gain to bigotry. 
————96]0V7ZV7 > ____—_——_ 
JUSTICE TO THE DEAD, 


William Lloyd Garrison criticizes the fune- 
ral honors paid to George Peabody as exces- 
sive and disproportioned to his deserts. He 
makes out a strong case. Mr. Peabody gaye 
liberally, and in the main wisely, money that 
could not long be his and that added abso- 
Iutely nothing to his own personal enjoy- 
ment,—receiving in return royal and popular 
acknowledgements that evidently did add to it 
very largely. We do not doubt that he sin- 
cerely wisbed to do good; and he has set an 
example of munificence which makes other 
men of immense fortune feel very uncom- 
fortable under the public eye, unless they, 
too, learn to give. He thus helps. dragoon 
millionaires like A.T. Stewart into their duty, 
and thereby renders good service to society. 
But if he had been solely a shrewd speculator, 
counting on a return of cent. per cent. on his 
investments, he could have discovered no 
better use for his funds. The simple fact is 
that Mr. Peabody’sdonations, dazzling as they 
are to the eyes that see the rich man’s talent 


for one hearty word of_encouragement, fresh 
from Mr. Peabody’s heart, in the hour when 
every such word from prominent men was a 
new recruit to the army, than for all the mon- 
ey he has donated. We value gifts which 
bring the giver, and can do without them 
when he stays behind. The humblest soldier 
that bled his life away on the battle-field or 
in the hospital, and gave it, as thousands did, 
because he loved the cause he died for, has 
earned a thousand-fold tenderer remembrance 
from the republic than George Peabody. We 
would honor the one with moderation and 
large reserves,—we haye no words to speak 
our debt to the other. The American people 
will love him best who has best loved man- 
kind. 


“efi 
HOMES FOR THE POOR. 


A letter from Mr. James Hole, published 
in the London Daily Telegraph and dated 
Jan. 17, suggests a modification in the man- 
agement of the Peabody Fund. He says:— 
“ Let working men’s cottages be built, and let 
the whole cost be lent to the purchaser of such 
dwellings at the rate of 4 per cent., the whole 
sum of principal and interest being repaya- 
ble within fourteen years, the period usually 
taken by building societies. The subscrip- 
tions payable by the purchaser would not be 
greater than the sum he now actually pays as 
rent. Arrangements might be made, on be- 
half of those who from any cause were una- 
ble to continue the payment of the subscrip- 
tions, for a return of the amount actually 
paid off, less a deduction for expenses.” 


Notwithstanding the size and ample ac- 
commodations of the buildings erected in 
London by the trustees of the Peabody Fund, 
it is reported that they are by no means filled, 
and that for some reason they fail to attract 
the classes for whom they were designed. <A 
natural and laudable instinct of independ- 
ence disinclines the workingmen to avail 
tnemselves of Mr. Peabody’s plan of associa- 
ted homes. They want homes of their own. 
They want seclusion and domestic privacy as 
much as their wealthier fellow-citizens. It is 
the industrious and well-behaved working- 
men,—those who show the most energy and 
steadiness of character,—in whom this feeling 
is the strongest. They do not wish to herd 
together, but prefer to sacrifice something of 
_ physical comfort fer the sake of securing an 
a 


If Mr. 
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4 g tr J . larger than the widow’s mite, cost nothing in | independent home. The preference springs 
d t y. self-sacrifice, and paid largely in public praise. | from a good root,—from the sturdy individ- 
a There is no reason to eulogize him asa man | ualism of the “Anglo-Saxon” character. 
CUPID STUNG. : ais ; 2 : 
of exceptional goodness. He gave nothing in | The wisest beneficence will assuredly take it 
[ ‘Translated from Anacreon. ] private charity, and it is said it was his habit | into account as an essential element in the 
0 eR to drive ahard bargain. For what he was | problem how best to help those who try to 

n bed of fragrant roses, 3 f ; ; 
In shade’ of lealy bowers, and for what he did, he should have full | help themselves, and instead of associated 
The careless Love reposes, credit. But there was nothing about him, | homes, will aim to supply to the industrious 
Nor heeds the fleeting hours. except his large donations, to attract any es- | poor individual and private homes. Rey. EH. 
But ipsaaetnettosrons hiding: pecial attention from the public, or to com- E. Hale, of Boston, has already pointed out 

A bee unnoticed lay, mand its gratitude. And far deeper gratitude | this better method of helping them. 

Which, from its covert gliding, is due to services far less conspicuous. . Peabody had had a more truly democratic 
Stung Cupid in his play. For, be as silent about it as he may, no true | Spirit, he would not only have been a truer 
Half running and half flying, American, no true lover of human liberty, | friend to his country in her great ordeal, but 
To Venus quick he sped,— can either forget or forgive Mr. Peabody’s | also have accomplished far greater good than 
“O mother, Iam dying!” lukewarmness (to ayoid a harsher term) to- | has actually resulted from his praiseworthy 
GEES baie ican ee eae wards the cause of equal human rights in our | attempts to better the condition of the “ work- 
“From crumpled rose-leayes darting, great civil war,—his pro-slavery sympathies | ing classes.” (We es this phrase under pro- 
A winged serpent sprung, or his opposition to the “Personal Liberty | test, for the non-working classes, whether poor 
And bitter pains enpaT ng, Bill” in earlier days. We count it no duty | or rich, are the refuse of society.) If he had 
My aching finger stung !” to forget these things. When challeng- | been less conservative, he would have had no 
But she smiled at his anguish,— ed by public opinion to join the chorus of | sympathy with an oligarchy based on the 
“Tf you asting resent, | laudatory acclamation over the bestowal of | principle that © capital should own labor ;” 
a es se Le ie? | loaves and fishes, our tongue sticks in our | and, by having a more thorough comprehen- 
eee i ee oes throat. We should haye been more grateful | sion of their real wants, he would have ben- 
1855 ASTERISK. efitted the poor far more effectively than he 


has done. We cannot help relating these two 
things to each other,— the defect in his pat- 
riotism, and the defect in his philanthropy. 
They had one and the same cause, namely, 
the absence of a deep sympathy with human 
rights and with the independent spirit which 
a consciousness of those rights always engen- 
ders. 

Mr. Hole adds:—“A reading room, com- 
mon hall, and other valuable improvements 
are all capable of being introduced under this 
scheme,—a scheme which has been exempli- 
fied on a small scale by Colonel Akroyd, M. 
P., in Halifax, and also by a few gentlemen in 
Leeds, of whom the writer was one.” We 
hope to see this scheme carried out, not only 


in England, but also in America. 
>< 


A REPLY. 


In the Independent of Feb. 10. “ Penholder ” 
writes nearly a column from Chicago about 
Ture Iypex. Nota word of bitterness,—not 
an ungenerous insinuation,—not a sneer. On 
the contrary, what this orthodox believer 
says, isso kind in tone, and so far beyond 
any conscious desert of ours, that we have not 
“egoism ” enough to reprint his words, But 
he is, nevertheless, as frank as liberal,—makes 
some direct criticisms, and puts some direct 
questions, which we have no right to pass over 
in silence. 

1. The Fifty Affirmations, he says, betray 
an intense “egoism.” Possibly. Every man 
of convictionsis, in one sense, an egoist ; and 
we haye as strong faith in Free Religion as 
“ Penholder” has in Christianity. It may be 
egoism to trust one’s own insight into truth; 
but itis no more egoistic to believe in the 
Commonwealth of Man, than it is to believe 
in the Kingdom of Heayen. If conviction 
is at first hand, not borrowed on trust, it is 
egoistic; and what the world needs most pro- 
foundly is men of original convictions. It is 
no personal ism that we are interested in,— 
rather ideas of universal sweep, which are 
forces sufficient for the reconstruction of so- 
ciety, and the purification of character. Deyo- 
tion to these is not, in the bad sense egoism,. 
but aléruism,—not absorption in self, but 
earnest endeavor to bring a blessing to man- 
kind. 

2. “It must be cold ont there, Mr. Abbot. 
‘Faith in Man’ is a dreadfully cold thing 
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alongside of ‘Faith in God’ and ‘Faith in 
the Christ, the Savior of Man.’” No! Itis 
FAITHLESSNESS that is cold. Faith in man 
is the enthusiasm of humanity,—the heat 
and light and life of God in the human soul. 
It is the white-hot centre of a divine fire, be- 
side which all other fires are snow and ice. 

3. “Tam afraid it would’nt help my fel- 
low-laborer who tries to comfort poor ship- 
wrecked fellows that are stranded in our 
county poor-house; Iam afraid it would not 
help that merchant friend of mine who goes 
to the Bridewell every Sunday morning, and 
who tells thieves and prostitutes about Jesus 
the friend of publicans and harlots.” What 
else helps them ? What sends any one to the 
rescue of the poor and outcast, but faith in 
their humanity,—faith that a nobler self lies 
latent under the vice and crime of their outer 
lives? Itis this faith shown by another in 
their native nobility, hidden like a jewel in 
the dung-hill of their moral degradation, 
that touches and melts their hearts into new 
hope and fresh aspiration after better things. 
Your appeal will come with ten-fold greater 
power, when you stop talking about this 
“love of Jesus” for them, and show your own 
love by helping them out of the ditch. 
Awaken their self-respect,—give them a fair 
chance in society,—lift off the weight of so- 
cial proscription that crushes them down into 
the mud,—open a career for every hopeless 
and disheartened victim of wrong public 
opinion ; and, our word for it, Faith in Man 
will be an angel here on earth, lifting the 
criminal and the prostitute into the honest 
life they have sighed for in their hearts this 
many along year. Yes—your test is a good 
one. Judge between Christianity and Free 
Religion by their fruits. Stop this waste of 
money in building expensive churches,—dis- 
. miss these costly choirs,—cease these ever- 
lasting exhortations about salvation from im- 
aginary deyils, and drive out the deyils of ig- 
norance, and vice, and pauperism. Secure by 
wise reforms the RIGHT SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
for virtue and intelligence, and then stimu- 
late each poor fellow to try once more, with 
the aid of your sympathy and strong, helping 
hand. This is the work of Free Religion,— 
not the lengthening out of church-member- 
ship rolls. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

4, “Being a man of heart, you can be 
shaken by things that may come upon you. 
What then? You must have something to 
take the place of the Christ then.” True— 
we can picture possible and probable events 
that almost stop the beating of the heart. 
But yicissitude is the lot of man, and must 
be borne. There is no escape, with or without 
the Christ. We will bear it in the manliest 
fashion that we can, making no boast of hero- 
ic endurance, nor yet quarreling with the in- 
evitable laws of Nature. ‘'o us, these laws 
are God’s. We would notchange them. We 
ask no exemption from them. ..We seek no 
favors that are not granted to all without res- 
pect of persons. We have faith enough in 
the infinite Rectitude and perfect Benignity 
at the core of Nature, to live from day to day 
without fear of what must befall. This, at 
least, is sure,—we must win our own victories, 
or endure our own defeats. Sorrow must 
come. If we can bear it,—well. If not,— 
well also. But we shonld scorn our own 
weakness, if cowardly fear for to-morrow were 
to affright us from convictions or duties of 
to-day. 


Gonnumications, 


THIS SIDE “THE GATES,” 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 


If but those pearly gates so bright 
Would only open to my sight, 

And let heayen’s glories stand revealed 
To eyes that now alas, are sealed ; 

Show me the radiant shining One, 
Beaming with love—his vengeance gone ; 
The golden streets, the cloudless sky, 
The spotless robes, the tearless eye ; 

’T would be assurance, ah! so blest, 

Td gladly turn to that “sweet rest,” 
Leave earth’s wild jar, its pain and care, 
To dwell forever peaceful there. 


Or, could I see, as others do, 

Within those gates an earth, all view, 
Purged clean from every earthly stain 
Of sin and misery and pain ; 

Where every wish that’s now denied 
Would then be more than gratified ; 
If ’twould not.seem like selfishness, 
Td gladly prove such happiness ; 

But is not this too like the thought 
Of the rude sayage who, unfaught, 
Believes that heaven ’s a hunting-ground 
Where game forever will abound ? 


Thus near the gates will Reason stand, 
And shut them with a stern, cold hand, 
Bidding me turn my eyes away 

And trust the Power that holds to-day, 
Who surely in His wondrous plan, 

Will do the very best for man! 

Cease dreaming vain, though blissful, dreams ! 
Look well to earth, which brighter seems 
When we no longer will compare 

Its facts with fancy’s visions fair; 

These make our life the “ covered way,” 
And death the opening unto day. 


Be still, ye questioning doubts that rise ! 
I would not pierce the veiling skies ; 
Beneath them Vd new beauty find, 

Nor walk through earth’s Elysium blind. 
I will not for the future fear, 

But take the good that’s now and here. 
I'd make the bright things still more bright ; 
Td love the dark things, if they're right; 
Td say with cheer, I w2ll,—not must,— 
Accepting with the firmest trust 

Even the pains that God doth send, 

As proofs that He is still my friend 


Tf this new faith in things that are 

Could keep our thought from wandering far 

To seek the beautiful, the good,— ; 

If in our hearts we only could 

Bring heavenly love and rest and light,— 

Earth would become an Eden bright. 

If we to other’s faults could be 

Full of all tender charity, 

Speaking with love, or else be dumb, 

Then would, indeed, the “kingdom” come ; 

And we this side “the gites” might stand, 

Singing with joy,—“ Our heaven’s at hand!” 
> + 


THE TOLEDO SOCILTY. 


Dear BrotuerR Apsor:—A thrill of delight tin- 
gled through my being, as I read in Tue INDEX of 
February 12th the noble procedure of the First Inde- 
pendent Society of Toledo, toward the seceding mi- 
nority of its members. The Roman Catholic Church 
formerly imprecated curses upon seceders and their 
posterity. For aught I know, such is yet their prac- 
tice. In the Protestant portion of Christendom, some 
of the evangelical sects continue to feel it to be a 
christian duty to follow with acts of excommunica- 
tion and words of opprobium, men and women. who 
after having lovingly co-operated with their labors 
and their property in building up a church, vet, from 
subsequent change of belief, feel it to be their duty to 
withdraw. 

When will Christendom believe the last great voice 
which, according to its sacred book, issued from 
heaven—‘ saying, Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men?” When will Christians become conscious 
that, when they anathematize or excommunicate men 
and women for honest differences of opinion on re- 
ligious matters, they anathematize and excommuni- 
cate the dwelling place of God? 

The action of the First Independent Society of To- 
ledo in resolving to repay to its withdrawing 
members whatever money they had contributed to 
build their church, was honest: and in inviting them 
to attend their social and religious meetings, and to 
use their church was courteous. How luminously 
does it contrast with the action of many Christian 
churches in like circumstances! If these are the first 
fruits of free religion in co-operative action, I earn- 
estly desire its further propagation. I would thatthe 
Christian churches held and practised a higher code 
of honesty and courtesy than now governs them. 

Free religion needs not cathedrals or domed or 
steepled edifices. It tends to verify Emerson’s Aphor- 
ism. ‘God builds his temples in the heart, on the 
ruins of churches and religions.” 


“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows: not substantial things : 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1570. A. E. GILES. 


QUIT YOU LIKE MEN; BE STRONG. 


FRIEND “Apsot :—In the Independent of the 10th 
inst. I notice a criticism upon THE INDEx and its editor 
by “Penholder,” the Independents Chicago corres- 
pondent. Iam not volunteering a defence of you, 
Mr. Editor, for you are abundantly able to take care 
of yourself; but I beg leave to submit to “ Penholder,” 
and the class he represents, whether Paul in the 
words I quote from his writings at the head of this 
article, does not justify the exalted opinion of human 
nature which the Free Religionists entertain, but 
which the orthodox so flatly deny. He was addressing 
Christians, urging them to the highest religious at- 
tainments ; and yet his ideal character was not that 
of a Christian but aman. “ Quit you like men,” says 
he, “ created in the image of God; never forget your 
high origin, and your capabilities of doing and getting 
good.” Did Paul merely flatter these Corinthian 
Christians? No, he praised them, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and encouraged them in the battle of life 
by reminding them of the strength and the dignity of 
human nature. 


“Penholder” thinks that faith in man would be a 
poor instrumentality in reforming the vicious when 
compared with faith in God. But he knows that the 
most complete preventive to falling, and the most 
powerful agent in reforming the fallen, whether man 
or woman, is, to cherish the feeling of self-respect. 
Take the characters he speaks of, the drunkard, the 
vice-made pauper, or what is more hopeless than 
either, the trading, scurvy politician, who combines 
all the attributes of thief, coward, andspaniel. Even 
upon such wretches you urge the duty of self-respect. 
But what do you mean by self-respect? Is it the es- 
teem one has for his present attainments in virtue ? 
Why, there is nothing at all in bis character which he 
or others can possibly respect! Do you mock him by 
asking him to esteem that which is loathsome? Do 
you tantalize him by urging him to exhibit strength 
when he is conscious of nothing but weakness? You 
mean by self-respect a remembrance of the native dig- 
nity of human nature; and when the hope of heaven, 
and the fear of hell, and all other motives fail in the 
work of reform, if you can blow into a flame the spark 
of self-respect which still smoulders amidst the rub- 
bish of his character, you are full of encouragement. 

Ask the conductors of our Penitentiaries and Houses 
of Refuge whether they do not succeed best in the 
work of reforming the convicts, when they adopt the 
idea of Paul in the words quoted, and appeal to their 
sense of honor and truthfulness. Ask the managers 
of the Midnight Missions of New York what is the 
greatest difficulty in the way of reclaiming the fallen 
women of that city, and they will tell you that it is 
the utter distrust they have of themselves, and the 
distrust that society has in the soundness of their con- 
version to a moral life. Although statistics prove 
that the vast majority of them have been driven by 
poverty to a life of shame, so that they are more un- 
fortunate than criminal, the hopelessness of their con- 
dition grows out of the fact that society, thinking its 
morality a better type than that of Jesus, regards the 
sin of these women as unpardonable, and cannot say 
as he did :—“ Go and sin no more.” ‘The loss of seli- 
respect is the logs of all hope of reform. 

When the orthodoxy of this nation had imbruted 
four millions of men by making them slaves, and by 
teaching them that slavery was a Bible institution ; 
and when the time came to lift these men into free- 
dom, it was found that the great difficulty in human- 
izing them was in restoring to them the sentiment of 
self-respect." It was the enlistment of them as soldiers 
that first furnished the leverage for this work of ele- 
vation. For in the army self-respect is only second 
(if that) ia a soldier, to the duty of obedience. And 
hence the supreme importance of the amenities and 
courtesies of military life which give the army the 
reputation of being a school of honor. 

I think it may well be questioned whether the pres- 
ent crowded condition of our State Prisons is not the 
natural outgrowth of the doctrine of total depravity 
as against the Free Religious doctrine of the dignity 
of human nature. When a mother looks upon her 
new-born babe, the Priest at her elbow tells her it is 
a child of wrath, and if it dies, must burn forever in 
hell-fire, unless its original sin is washed away by the 
water of baptism. But baptism only saves the child 
from the torments of everlasting fire in case it dies in 
infancy. As it grows up it is regarded as an incipient, 
undeveloped devil incarnate, the whole head being 
sick, and the whole heart faint, covered with wounds, 
and bruises, and putrifying sores. This description of 
human nature is wailed in the lugubrious prayers of 
the pulpit, inculcated in every sermon preached, re- 
peated at the weekly prayer meeting, and daily in 
family worship, morning and evening. Camp meet- 
ings and revivals represent the flames of hell as crack- 
ling and waiting for the “natural men,” the impeni- 
tent sinners, as their lawful prey; and that the only 
way of escaping this eternal burning is to be convert- 
ed and join the church. Now I ask whether such 
teaching, from infancy to manhood, saturating the 
very being of the child with its evil influence, does 
not necessarily rob men of all self-respect and self- 
reliance, by appealing constantly to fear, the basest 
passion of the soul, and making them, what all men, 
and even all brutes, despise—cowards? Does not 
such doctrine lead men by a quick step into vice and 
crime, which they are taught to believe and feel is 
their natural element ? 

God knows Iam no Unitarian. In breaking away 
from the bondage of superstition, I was invited to en- 
ter into this half-way house, and also the one on the 
opposite side of the road, Universalism; but they 
were so poorly furnished, and so cold and cheerless 
withal, that paeene onward and upward to the 
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glorious temple of Natural Religion where I now 
worship. But let “ Penholder” visit the prison at Jo- 
liet, or any other, and learn the history of its inmates, 
and I venture to say that he will find few or none 
of the convicts to have had their characters moulded 
in the school of Channing, who taught that a human 
being was a child of God, not of the Devil,—that he 
is capable not only of high intellectual, but of moral 
and religious development, and that he should respect 
himself too much as aman and an heir of immortality 
to yield himself up a slave to the mastery of sin. 

I would respectfully advise “ Penholder” before I 
close, that the tide in the religious affairs of this coun- 
try has*turned, and that in due time Free Religion 
will take the helm in reformatory matters, and prove 
to the world that its divine doctrine of fuith in man 
is the one that will abolish evils by Peaneane them. 

BZA, 


>< ase 
SUPERNALIS™, 


Fingunt simul creduntque. 


It will readily appear, to the candid, I think, that 
in this investigation we should bear, in mind the dis- 
tinction which should always be made between Me- 
diumism, i. e. the conduct of human beings, and the 
“ Mystic Rap,” i e. the phenomena which cannot be 
accounted for by any forms of force known to the sci- 
entific world. The Rap has occurred; well, so has 
the earthquake and the meteor. The shattered mete- 
oric stones haye impinged upon our planet. How 
come they to do so? 

Suppose, now, we concede, as I am ready to do, 
that Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, and 
Modern Mediumism have each been caused by fuith 
in the Mystic Rap? This admitted, then we may in- 
quire as to the nature of the human mind, and those 
susceptibilities to which all forms of Supernalism 
makes its appeal. 

There are three of the mental functions without 
which the Mystic Rap is nothing but a rap, and 
without which Paul said, “preaching is vain, and 
faith is also vain.” Let us name them :— 

1. Credulity. We are assured by those who are 
considered as good authorities in mental science, that 
this faculty gives the love of the wonderful, the mar- 
velous, and mystical. It is fond of the new, the 
strange, and miraculous. Indeed, the term miracu- 
lous signifies the mystical, something we cannot ex- 
plain. 

Theology has carried the explanation of this term 
into a signification of supernalism, or phenomena 
produced by supra mundane forces, which énterfere 
with the laws of this world. And according to this 
definition, the Mystic Rap of modern times is a mira- 
cle,—as really so as anything described in the 
“sacred writings.” 

Hence we find that the miracle is always the great- 
est to him who has the greatest faith. The Mystic 
Rap is always the loudest to him whose credulity is 
the most easily excited. He who is the most ignor- 
ant magnifies the most. And here we may see the 
basic foundation of Christianity, in that it is nothing 
without Credulity or Faith. Modern Mediumism is a 
human moyement based on faith in the Mystic Rap. 

2. Fear. How frequently Supernalism appeals to 
this function of the human mind in the Bible, I need 
not stop here to show. Fear was appealed to in Ju- 
daism as the motive power in all forms of govern- 
ment. The fewr of God was the highest element in 
piety, and’ so much was said of God’s anger, wrath, 
jealousy and vindictiveness, that he is from first to 
last, represented more as an object of dread and fear 
than one of paternallove. And in this respect Juda- 
ism was unquestionably the germ of Christianity, 
which represents God as consigning the larger portion 
of the human race to the agonies of an endless hell, 


where “ the fire is never quenched, and the smoke of | 


their torment ascendeth up forever and ever.” 


And, in one respect, Christianity may be said to 
have exceeded Judaism in its power of playing upon 
human fear. For what else do we find so much said 
of, as that old boss “ devil, who goeth about as a roar- 
ing lion seeking whom he may devour.” Indeed, 
Christianity would be incomplete without the devil; 
and as to those mental epidemics called “ revivals,” 
nothing of the kind could be got up without that in- 
visible personage who is believed to have a cloven 
foot and a forked tail. 

3. Hope. And it has been truly said that “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” It ig Human- 
ity’s title to the future good. We hope for the future 
by the same Authority that we find in ourselyes—filial, 
fraternal, parental love. It is an instinctive emotion 
of humanity. 

See, now, by what stories cREDULITY, excited by 
the Mystic Rap, works upon the organs of Hope. To 
the Jews it said :— 

“You are God’s favorites, above all other nations, 
and to you he will give this land, and you shall be 
dais chosen people forever.” 

To Jesus it said :— 

““You are the Son of God in such a sense that, if 
you were to ask Him, He would send you more than 


twelve legions of angels for your defence ” 


And so Jesus, might have continued to believe, had 
it not been that he soon after found himself so. much 
distressed in view of death upon the cross, that he 
imagined this very God, his Heavenly Father, had 
really forsaken him; and so, overwhelmed with grief, 
he bowed his head in a swoon, and his disciples be- 
lieved he was really dead. How real the mistake 
was in respect to his death, is plain from the tact that 
a few hours later we find Jesus alive, and eating his 
dinner precisely like any other hungry man. 

So in Modern Mediumism. See here what a promise 


} is held out by Credulity to Hore ; for this is precisely 


what it says to Humanity :— 

“Mediumism is a Royal Road to a knowledge of 
heaven, and the condition of all the dead now in their 
graves. Approach a medium, and, the conditions 
(for faith) being favorable, you may hold conversa- 
tions with any one of your relatives or friends who 
are dead.” This is the promise which mediumism 
holds out to the credulity and hope of Humanity,—a 
promise compared with which Christianity cannot be 
said to be real gospel. LR.S. 

Feb. 5, 1870. : 


—- Miscellancous. 


THE CKRIUOMPH OF MANHOOD SUFFRAGE, 


[From the N. Y. Nat’on.] 


The Fifteenth Amendment—which provides that 


“the right of citizens to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of seryi- 
tude,” and that “ Congress shall have power to en- 
force the prohibition by appropriate legislation ””—has 
received the ratification of the requisite number of 


, States, and its adoption will, doubtless, shortly be 


proclaimed. We have given elsewhere some reasons 
for considering the theory that any State can recall 
its ratification before the proclamation of adoption to 
be without foundation. The reconstruction process 
may now be considered closed for all practical pur- 
poses, all excuses for inserting fresh “ conditions” in 
the Constitution of the two States still remaining 
“out in the cold” being removed. Moreover, the 
agitation against slavery has reached an appropriate 
and triumphant conclusion, and the negro, from being 
the subject of the strangest struggle in the history of 
civilization, sinks into the rank of an ordinary and 
somewhat heavily weighted wayfarer on the dusty 
and rugged highway of competition. We can under- 
stand a thoughtful Southerner feeling awe-stricken 
as he looks at what has come to pass. The very feel- 
ings which he most carefully fostered, and made his 
boast and glory, have been converted into instruments 
of torture, under which he daily writhes. His pride 
of race, for instance, makes black equality tenfold 
the humiliation it would be to any other man. His 
contempt for the North, which he taught his children 
in their cradle, has made his subjugation bitter be- 
yond the bitterness of any other recorded conquest. 
Every) reproach he has ever heaped on the Yankee 
has given the Yankee sword a keener point, and the 
Yankee order book a deadlier sting. Even his hos- 
tility to “ isms” has given the people who love 
“isms,” and live by them, an influence and weight in 
politics and society which, but for his hatred, they 
would never have had. He has the consolation of 
knowing that free love, communism, rationalism, 
woman’s rights, “agrarianism,’ free schools, and 
everything else of the kind that he most hated, owe a 
great deal of whatever success they have achieved to 
his dislike of them. We class them together, simply 
because this was a way he had himseif. Now that 
it is all over, and he sees the negro on the bench (and 
the South Carolina bench, too) and in the Senate 
Chamber, he may sit down with the comfortable re- 
flection that, considered from his own point of view, 
he has shown himself the greatest blunderer of the 
modern world. He ought to have the Fifteenth 
Amendment engraved on his tomb. No other epitaph 
would do him justice. 

[We trust it will not be necessary, for the same 
reason, to engrave the “ Sixteenth Amendment” on 
the tomb of the New York Nation.—Ep.] 

ig EE 
DME NAME OF JUSTICE. 


AN OUTRAGE IN 


[ From the Boston Herald. ] 

That was a hard case described in our Municipal 
Court record the cther day. A poor woman, partly 
dependent upon the small earnings of her little child, 
a newsboy, parts from him in the morning, as usual. 
Some time after noon she receives intelligence, 
through the assistance of a kind-hearted reporter, 
that her boy is in trouble in the Municipal Court. 
She hurries to the Court, and finds that it has finish- 
ed its morning business and adjourned. She inquires 
for her boy, and learns that he has beea arrested, 
tried (before Judge Chamberlain) and sentenced to 
the House of Reformation, and actually sent over, to 
remain there during his minority,—over nine years. 


The boy’s offence was stealing three newspapers, of 
5 g if : 


the aggregate value of ten cents. The little fellow 
said it was his first offence, and that he was led into 
it by an older boy. Does the cause of justice de- 
mand such swift proceedings in the case of a petty 
offence? Does it justify blasting a young life and 
breaking a mother’s heart for a single offence, which 
the best instructed child might be led into? The 
boy asked that word might be sent to his mother ; 
but the reasonable request was refused by the officer 
who had charge of him, and it was only through the 
kindness of an outside person that the poor woman 
heard of it at all. When she was informed of what 
had happened at the court, she was driven almost to 
despair. How would it haye been, Messrs. Judges 
and Officers, if the boy had belonged to a rich fam- 
ily? How are much greater offences by older per- 
sons “hushed up” and privately settled? If it can 
be shown that this was not an outrage in the name of 
justice, let it be done. Otherwise, let those who com- 
mitted the outrage be punished for it. 


[ This is the way in which Society turns juvenile 
offenders into hardened criminals. A few kind words 
> 


wonld have done more to divert the poor boy from 
the dangerous path he was entering, than all the 
nine years of imprisonment for stealing ten cents. It 
makes one’s heart ache to hear of such cruelty and 
injustice, without the power of righting the wrong 
May the “ gocd time coming ” swiftly come !—Ep. 
<> 
GEORGE PEABODY. 


[From the Boston Commonwealth. ] 

Charles W. Felt (probably of Salem, Mass.,) writes 
to the Hvening Post from Manchester, Eng., Jan. 8th 
last, saying: ‘TI was in London in October and No- 
vember, 1861, having a letter of introduction from 
Edward Everett to Mr. Peabody. I was astonished 
and mortified to hear Mr. Peabody, in the course of a 
short conversation, indulge in such expressions as 
these: ‘I do not see how it can be settled, unless Mr. 
Davis gives up what Mr. Lincoln says he is fighting 
for—the forts the South has taken—and then sepa- 
rate. ‘You can’t carry on the war without coming 
over here for money, and you won’t get a shilling.’ 
‘Harriet Beecher Stowe was over here, ‘but I would 
not go to see her, though I was invited, and now she 
writes that this is owr war. Such things don’t go 
down over here.’ I entered Mr. Peabody’s office, 
feeling that I was bearing a kindly imtroduction from 
one of the noblest Americans at home to the noblest 
American abroad. I took leave of Mr. Peabody 
pleasantly, and I made one other call upon him, but 
I could only regard him as recreant to his country in 
the time of her greatest need.” And the Postis moved 
thereby to say, as wellas of the so-called “ obsequies” 
which have crowded the daily papers for a week :— 

“Tn one respect these demonstrations are honorable 
to the feeling of the people. They are meant to ex- 
press a cordial approkation of the conduct of a rich 
man who has given away his money for public ob- 
jects. So far they are very well, but it should be 
known that when his country had need of the money 
of her rich citizens, he buttoned up his pockets and 
refused it. This should abate somewhat the enthusi- 
asm of the general applause. Besides, it should be 
remembered that Mr. Peabody was a shrewd money- 
maker, who held men to hard bargains, and never 
gave anything in private charity. He gave largely, 
even in his lifetime, to public uses, and in his lifetime 
enjoyed the reputation which this munificence gave 
him. He took his pay on the spot. He was emin- 
ently prosperous and successful in the accumulation 
of money ; and he had no children to whom to leave 
it, and part of his princely fortune he bestowed while 
alive in such a manner that the whole world should 
hear of it, and the greater part of the rest, after his 
death, in benefactions of the like notoriety.” 

Ge 
A CELIBATE GOVERNMENT. 


; [ Frem the Woman’s Journal. ] 

Many often wonder why our national housekeep- 
ing is carried on in such a slipshod manner. But 
people would not be surprised if they only remem- 
bered that ‘‘ Uncle Sam” is an old bachelor. This 
is the whole secret. He has been trying. to keep the 
political house without a woman to aid him. Asa 
nutural consequence, he reaps the usual harvest of 
old bachelor troubles. Unmended holes in his pock- 
ets often occasion the loss of a pocket-book. But- 
tons gone from his coat put him in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and poorly protected from the weather. His 
rooms are in “promiscuous order.” His servants, 
wasteful. His health suffers for want of proper nurs- 
ing in times of sickness. But all this is to be chang- 
ed. His friends, seeing his aversion to the compan- 
ionship of women, are working to get him into “ la- 
dies’ society.” Parties have been gotten up for that 
purpose. A large one at Cleveland ; others in Wash- 
ington, Boston, and many other places. Many let- 
ters have been written. The result is, he has been 
gradually getting a better opinion of women. He 
has been putting them into some of the important 
posts required for doing his large and yaried busi- 
ness, and finds they do well. 

And now I learn (though this, dear Jowrndl, is told 
in strict confidence, and must not be repeated), 
“Uncle Sam” is engaged to be married! The mar- 
riage certificate has actually been applied for. The 
ofticer who is to issue it will number it as the siv- 
teenth, and there is no question that when “ Uncle 
Sam” gets this certificate, it will result in a great 
amendment to his constitution. j 


Northampton, Mass. Sern Hunt. 


> <2 
“Tow Mucw 1s Hu WortH?’—The true tesis of 

man are his moral, his intellectual, and his industrial * 
worth. These are true factors of man’s solidarity; 
they are the corner-stones of democracy, the granite 
and eternal pillars of republics, and until our charac- 
ters are transfigured and permeated by these great 
truths, our republics are but as dreams and our dem- 
ocracies but as words that turn to lies upon the lips. 
—Journal of Education. 


Tue Happy Onrs.—In Laibach (Austria) the paro- 
chial minister, Josef Suppan, preached as follows in 
the Cathedral :—‘ Beloved in Christ! Happy are 
you who cannot read, because you are not tempted 
to read the bad books and newspapers in which our 
faith and its ministers are ridiculed.” — Weekly Hupress 


(Toledo.) 
> 


Terr Heartis at Homrm:—lt shows plainly a 
beautiful trait in the Bavarian Bishops, that they haye 
ordered with touching unanimity the trifle of 860 
bottles “‘exportation-beer” to be sent to Rome for 
preliminary use at the Council—Wachricht aus 
Deutschland und der Schwetz (N.Y.) 
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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


BY O, B. FROTHINGHAM, 


We repeat once more our continually reit- 
erated asseveration that the Free Religious 
Association has no published or cherished 
ereed. We have said this a great many times 
and we expect to say it a great many times 
more, for no idea finds it way into the so-call- 
ed religious mind so slowly as this,—that a 
religious body can be anything but a sectarian 
body. The word religion has so long been 
associated with a form of organization, a 
form of worship, a form of behayior, ora 
form of words, that even people otherwise in- 
. telligent, refuse to believe it possible that an 

association should allow its members to think 
and speak, each for himself, and not feel com- 
mitted or compromised by their so doing. 
Line upon line, precept upon precept, there- 
fore, is our motto. We did not, however, 
suppose that the occasion for this reiteration 
was to be afforded by those from whom we 
this time take it. 

The Liveral Curistian, with the reckless 
zeal that has characterized its conduct rec :nt- 
ly, since the summary dismissal of its too lib- 
eral editor, Wm. T’. Clarke, endeayors to fas- 
ten on the Free Religious Association whatever 
odium it can attach to its own interpretation 
of Mr. Frothingham’s discourse at Horticul- 
tural Hall, on the afternoon of Sunday, the 
30th of January. The readers of I'hp INDEX 
are not interested probably, to know what 
might have been the precise doctrine of that 
discourse on “The Reyealed and the Hidden 
God.” As reported, evidently with candor 
and care, in the Boston Daily Advertiser, the 
New York Tribune and the Christian Regis- 
der, it seemed to convey no doctrine that was 
either startling or new. The frank and out- 
right protest against the accredited views of 
revelation, whether as instituted in a church, 
formulated in a creed, printed in a volume, or 
imparted to individual souls, may haye struck 
some as audacious, though there was no very 
good reason why it should. But the doctrine 
that God is an object of faith, not of knowl- 

_edge,—that the Infinite may be surmised, 
conjectured, sought, believed in, longed for, 
aspired after, but cannot be known,—is so ex- 
ceedingly familiar to all thoughtful minds, 
and so exceedingly precious to all devout 
hearts, that any misunderstanding of it, or 
dread of it, or dismay on account of it, causes 
a feeling of simple amazement. None haye 
affirmed. this doctrine more earnestly than 
Unitarian writers, when cpposing the dog- 
matic familiarities of the orthodox believers. 
In the two strong chapters of his volume en- 
titled “ Reason in Religion,”’—the chapters on 
“The Retreating” and “The Advancing God,” 


—Dr. Hedge states the same idea with an ex- 
haustive power, that Mr. Frothingham’s pre- 
sentation laid no claim to, and with a display 
of argument that the Horticultural Hall lec- 
turer could not have added to, had he wished. 
But Dr. Hedge, being inside the denomina- 
tion and Mr. Frothingham outside, the state- 
ment that is simply impressive in the one 
case becomes dreary, dark and despairing 
in the other. 

This, however, is not to the purpose; let 
it pass. Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Frothingham’s doctrine of “The Unknown 
God,” whether it be better or worse, negative 
or positive, gloomy or cheering, atheistical, 
pantheistical, tritheistical, bitheistical, or the- 
istical, it must be understood that his position 
as President of the Free Religious Association, 
does not in the faintest measure commit the 
Association to his opinions, or furnish ground 
for ascribing a particular theory of God toa 
single individual member of it. So far is it 
from being true that this Association has any 
solidarity of belief, that its very existence isa 
protest against such solidarity. Its purpose 
is to accustom people to think for themselves, 
to allow, nay to encourage, their neighbors to 
think for themselves, and to familiarize their 
minds with the habit of living in entire res- 
pect and sympathy with excellent men and 
women of every shade of religious and philo- 
sophical behef. Its first business is to break 
up these heavy masses of consolidated opin- 
ion, and resolve them into separate men and 
women, into groups of humanity drawn to- 
gether by ties of human contidence and affee- 
tion. The bare fact that no opinions what- 
ever exclude from the Association, that the 
Calvinist may be a member along with 
the Universalist, that the Trinitarian 
may stand there side by side with the 
Unitarian, that Pantheist and Positivist 
are alike welcome, that the Hebrew Monothe- 
ist, and the Hindu theist may cordially meet 
there on equal terms, is guarantee enough 
that no one of these can dictate to the rest. 
Of course no person will be likely to connect 
himself with the Association, who does not 
believe Religion to be something more and 
something more important and vital than a 
religion or his religion; he must be prepared 
to rank his speciality, however dear, below the 
great comprehensive thing that constitutes 
the substance of all faiths, and includes them 
all; he must be open to the perception in his 
neighbors, whoever they may be, of the same 
original and underlying verities; in a.word, 
he must be more a man of faith than a man 
of opinions, more a believer than a dogmati- 
zor, more intellectual than sectarian, more 
spiritual than sentimental, and more human 
than anything else; but with this reservation, 
a pretty large one, it must be confessed, 
though not an extravagant one to ask, beliey- 
ers of every name may join the Association, 
and by so doing may assist in promoting a 
new and richer fellowship of faith. 

It was the thing to be expected that those 
who planned and organized the Association 
should become its first officers and directors. 
It was also to be expected that these men and 
women should belong to the number of those 
who had broken away from Ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, and discarded traditional beliefs. 
None but mystics or radicals, people who 
soared above creeds or people who struck 
down below them, would be likely to hit on 
such an idea. But the idea, once suggested, is 
common property. Its originators enjoy no 
monopoly of it. No class of minds can ap- 


| 
| 


propriate it, or can desire to hold an exclusive 
interest or control init. The sooner any such 
danger, or any such appearance of danger is 


removed, the better. & The management of the 


affairs of the Association, might very proper- 
ly be placed in conservative hands, in ortho- 
dox hands, if such conld be found entirely 
free from the stain of sectarianism. Henry 
Ward Beecher, judging him by his recent in- 
troductory to the Church Union, would make 
an admirable presiding officer. That men, 
whose private opinions are unpopular, and 
whose public position renders them to some 
degree notorious, represent an Association so 
wide in its scope, is, no doubt, a misfortune. 
The proposition should have come from the 
mystical side, not from the critical; but it is 
as itis; anditis as it is, because technical 
religion so far absorbs the public mind that 
genuine religion is covered over and pushed 
out of sight. Whichever party assumed the 
responsibility of projecting the Free Religious 
Association, would perhaps baye to bear the 
imputation of an irreligious purpose in their 
endeavor, and submit to be called Nothinga- 
rians, or something worse. The abandon- 
ment of so much as must be abandoned, 
namely, the idea that religion is identified 
with any names, formularies, worships or 
modes of culture whatever, will cause that 
they who abandon it will seem to have very 
little remaining. But patience will undoubt- 
edly have its perfect work; and that perfect 
work will be religion, in place of several hun- 
dreds of religions. 
= ><> —- 

Noticet.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL Jounson’s Essay on “ Tue Worsurp 
oF JEsus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on ‘“ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer, (1 cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHARLES H. Maco, Jonn P. HupparD, 
OLYMPIA Brown, JOHN Werss, T. W. Hiaersson, 
F. E. Asgot, A. B. Aucorr, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
Prreurrs, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“Tuer RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
.Essay by F. B. SANBORN, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “ PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
SocIBTY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND Worsute ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and Kesuus CHUNDER 
SEN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FRoTH- 
INGHAM, Wetss, Appor, Hiea@rnson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jonzus, RALPH WALDO Emerson, C. A. BARTOL, 
Lucy Sronsn, Horack SEAVER, RowLaND CONNOR, 
and others; Essays by JutzA WARD Hows, Davip 
A. Wasson, and Rapst Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Comiittee. vee ; 

Some of these addresses sre as conseryative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


Tue Evements or NAtTronatiry.—The elements, 
of Nationality for American Republicanism are— 

(1) Universal Suffrage. 

(2) Uniformity of Naturalization. 

(3) National System of Education. 

(4) Uniform System of Currency. 

(5) Uniform System of Postal-intercourse:. 

(6) Unfettered Press and Pulpit. 

Other conditions of nationality are merely evolyed 
from these six elements, as water is evolved from 
a combination of oxygen and hydrogen gases. For 
instance, Banking forms a part of a system of cur- 
rency, and national currency really includes Taxa- 
tion. This will not be admitted by many persons, 
but close scrutiny will produce the conviction. It is 
not necessary that we should do much more than 
enumerate the eleflents. We do not desire fo enter 
into the merits of rival systems. The unsettled ques- 
tions among European currency-doctors we do not 
intend to pronounce upon. ‘The peculiar virtues of 
paper, and gold, and silver, or any otber article, as a 
medium of Exchange, we are not presumptuous 
enough to attempt to determine. Our only purpose 
here is, to insist on the necessity for sound and last- 
ing combinations of the elements of National power, 
progress, and permanency.—/rom “ Great and Gri ve 
Questions for American Politicians.” 
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**FEATHERSES.” 


[From the Woman's Journal. ] 

One of the most amusing letters ever quoted in any 
book is that given in Curzon’s “ Monasteries of the 
Levant” as the production of a Turkish sultana, who 
had just learned English. It is as follows :— 

Note from Adile Sultana, the betrothed of Abbas 
Pasha, to her Armenian commissioner. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 1&44, 

My Nosie Friend :—Here are the featherses sent 
my soul, my noble friend, are there no other feath- 
erses leaved in the shop besides these featherses? and 
these featherses remains, and these featherses are 
ukly. They are very dear, who buyses dheses? And 
my noble triend, we want a noat from yorself; those 
you brought last tim, those you sees were very beau- 
tiful; we had searched; my soul, I want featherses 
again, of those featherses. In Kalada there is plen- 
ty of feather. Whatever bees, I only want beautiful 
featherses; I want featherses of every desolation to- 
morrow. (Signed) “You KNOW WHO.” 

The first steps in culture do not, then, it seems, re- 
move from the feminine soul the love of finery. Nor 
do the later steps wholly extingnish' it, for did not 
Grace Greenwood hear the learned Mary Somerville 
conferring with the learned Harriet Martineau as to 
whether a certain dress should be dyed to match a 
certain shawl? Well! why not? Because women 
learn the use of the quill, are they to ignore “ feath- 
erses” ? Because they learn science, must they un- 
learn the arts, and above all the art of being beauti- 
ful? If men have lost it, they have reason to regret 
the loss. Let women hold to it, while yet within 
their reach. 

Mrs. Rachel Howland, of New Bedford, much 
prized and trusted as a public speaker among 
Friends, and a model of taste and quiet beauty in 
costume, delighted the young girls at a Newport 
Yearly Meéting, a few years since, by boldly declar- 
ing that she thought God meant women to make the 
world beautiful as much as flowers and butterflies, 
and that there was no sin in tasteful dress, but only in 
devoting to it too much money or too much time. 
It is a blessed doctrine. The utmost extremes of 
dress, the love of colors, of fabrics, of jewels, of 
“ featherses,” are after all but an effort after the beau- 
tiful. The reason why the beautiful is not always 
the result is because so many women are ignorant or 
merely imitative. They have no sense of fitness; 
the short wear what belongs to the tall, and brunettes 
sacrifice their natural beauty to look like blondes. 
Or they have no adaptation ; and eyen an emancipa- 
ted woman may show a disregard for appropriate- 
ness, as where a fine lady sweeps the streets, or a fair 
orator the platform, with a silken or velvet train 
which accords only with a carpet as luxurious as it- 
self. What is inappropriate is never beautiful. What 
is merely in the fashion is never beautiful. But who 
does not know some woman whose taste and train- 
ing are so perfect that fashion becomes to her a means 
of grace instead of a despot, and the worst excres- 
cence that can be prescribed,—a chignon, a hoop, a 
panier—is softened into something so becoming that 
eyen the Parisian bondage seems but a chain of roses ? 

In such hands, even “ featherses” become a fine 
art, not a matter of vanity. Are women so much 
more yain than men? No doubt they talk more 
about their dress, for there is much more to talk 
about; yet did you never hear the men of fashion 
discuss boots and hats and the liveries of grooms ? 
A good friend of mine, a shoemaker, who supplies 
very high heels for a great many pretty feet on Fifth 
Avenue, declares that women are not so vain of their 
feetas men. “A man who thinks he has a hand- 
some foot,” quoth our fashionable Crispin, “is apt to 
give us more trouble than any lady among our cus- 
tomers. J have noticed this for twenty years.” The 
testimony is consoling—to women. 

And this naturally suggests the question, What is 
to be the future of masculine costume ? Is the present 
formlessness and gracelessness and monotony of hue 
to last forever, as suited to the rough needs of a work- 
a-day world? Yet it is to be remembered that the 
difference in this respect between the costumes of. the 
sexes is a very recent thing. Till within a century 
or so, men dressed as picturésquely and gracefully as 
women. No satin, no velvet was too elegant for those 
who sat to Copley for their pictures. In Puritan days 
the laws could hardly be made severe enough to pre- 
vent men from wearing silver-lace and “broad bone 
lace,” and shoulder bands of undue width, and double 
ruffs and “ immoderate great breeches.” What seem- 
ed to the Cavaliers the extreme of stupid sobriety in 
costume, would pass now for the most fantastic array. 
Fancy Samuel Pepys going to a wedding of to-day 
in his “new colored silk suit and coat trimmed with 
gold buttons, and gold broad lace round his hands, 
very rich and fine.” It would give to the ceremony 
the aspect of a fancy ball; yet how much prettier a 
sight is a fancy ball than the ordinary entertainment 
of the period! 

Within the last year or two, the rigor of masculine 
costume is a little relaxed; velvets are resuming their 
picturesque sway, and instead of the customary suit 
of solemn black, gentlemen are appearing in blue and 
gold editions at evening parties Let us hope that 
good sense and taste may yet meet each other, for 
both sexes; that men may borrow for their dress 
some womanly taste, women some masculine sense ; 
and society may again witness a graceful and appro- 
priate costume, without being too much absorbed in 
“ featherses.” T. W. H. 

po 


Unxinp.—A drunken man who had slipped down, 
thought it singular that water always freezes with the 
slippery side up. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The City of Toledo. 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


Lhe Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401. 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
miles of canal centre here. 

Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction ; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 

In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 115,000,000 feet ot 
Pine Lumber, 80,000,000 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped trom Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to neirly $50,000,000. 

The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 8 Savings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City is largely engaged im the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds, 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in mmproving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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GRIEF AND ITS COMPENSATIONS. 


[Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Noy. 7, 1869.] 


- * From seeming evil still educing good.” 
James Thompson, Hymn, line 114. 


In taking as my morning’s subject “Grief and its 
Compensations,” it is not my purpose to treat it deli- 
eately, nor to deal in any “professional” common- 
plaees. The Orthodox pulpit claims the right to an- 
nounce verbal promises from God, holding out glo- 
rious compensations in a future life for all the sor- 
rows of believers here on earth; while the so-called 
“Tiberal Christian” pulpit, distrusting the genuine- 
ness of these promises, yet not quite daring to look 
the grisly facts of life full in the face, dispenses semi- 
philosophical honey sucked from evangelical clover- 
tops, which tickles the palate but destroys all appetite 
for meat and potatoes. Whoever has once thought 
himself out of the Church-nursery hungers for food 
more substantial than honey,—thirsts for drink more 
refreshing than milk-and-water sweetened with a 
lump of New Testament sugar. The parched throat 
craves a draught fresh from the ice-cold. mountain- 
springs of Nature. I would deal with human sorrow 
not as a clergyman or priest, which I am not, but as 
aman who would tell his fellow-men what he has 
learned in his own experience of life. The sur- 
geon may be the kindest of benefactors; and the un- 
wholesome diet of the Church sometimes creates 
tumors for which his knife is the only remedy. False 
views of life, of the universe we live in, and the laws 
that govern it, have embittered many a heart, and 
lent to the natural sting of grief a sharpness and a 
venom that engender despair. When brought to the 
test of experience, they. give way, and pierce like a 
broken reed the soul that leans upon them. In the 
hour of sudden anguish we need more than ever the 
- strength of great ideas to support us. Under the in- 
fluence of modern thought, the faith of multitudes 
who fancy they believe the popular theology is se- 
eretly undermined; and when the rains descend and 
the winds blow, they discover with dismay that the 
fabric they trusted in as a sure refuge from the storm 
crashes in ruins about their heads. Unprotected and 
bewildered, they find themselves exposed without 
warning to the fierceness of the tempest. Having 
been taught that all doubt of the church doctrine is 
a veritable sin, they suffer the tortures of an upbraid- 
ing, misguided conscience, in addition to the natural 
agony of bereavement or loss. Our age affords 
myriads of such cases of artificial, unnecessary misery ; 
we have all, I suppose, witnessed many such,—per- 


haps experienced the evil in ourselves. I have myself 


known many instances of persons, reared in the or- 
thodox belief, who were utterly overwhelmed, thrown 


off their balance, on the occurrence of some great 


disaster ; they had been taught to expect some Divine 
deliverance as the reward of their faith, and, finding 
none, suffered excruciating pains through self-accusa- 
tion of imaginary sins. If affliction is believed to be 
punishment, as so many are trained to believe, then 
natural sorrow is sure to be intensified by unnatural 
remorse ; the burden is doubled, and the aching soul 
is crushed to the ground beneath it. A lady who 
had been in the habit of attending a Unitarian Church 
lost her little child,in whom her whole being seemed 
to be wrapped up. Her mother and friends, who 


were orthodox, instead of seeking to soothe her 
misery, poured vinegar into the bleeding wound, by 
telling her that God sent this great sorrow in penalty 
for the sin of going to the Unitarian Church,—that, 
unless she repented, joined the Orthodox Church, 
and gave her heart to Christ, God might smite her 
other children also, and leave her in utter desolation. 
The poor broken-hearted mother, after enduring tor- 
ments unspeakable, was over-persuaded, and did as 
she was urged; but she found little relief, after all, 
and remains to this day ill at ease where she is, yet 
not quite strong enough to break her bonds. Such 
cases, I believe, are common, and will be common, 
until the power of superstition is destroyed through- 
out the land. 


Now in this matter of human sorrow I want to 
deal sincerely with myself and you. The facts of life 
are stubborn things; and however we may theorize, 
they change not'for our theories. The simple truth 
abides, and will not be blinked out of sight, that we 
are sometimes roughly handled in this world of ours. 
No feather-beds are spread to catch us when we fall. 
The pathway before us is never raked and rolled, like 
the avenue of a gentleman’s villa. Providence never 
steps to our side with an umbrella, in case it rains. 
No—so far as my observation goes, we must take the 
weather as it comes, and it never comes arranged 
with any special reference to our convenience; we 
must provide against it, or take our wetting. If we 
stumble headlong over a stone, we are left to lie there 
until we choose to get up; we-must rub our own 
bruises, or let them ache; we may bump our heads 
never so hard, but we befool ourselves, if we expect 
Providence to pick us up or to “kiss the spot to make 
it well.” There isarigoc in universal laws which 
looks like cruelty, while we are smarting under pain. 
We are taught in childhood that God is our Heavenly 
Father, overflowing with tenderness and ever wait- 
ing to catch us in his arms, the moment we miss our 
footing; and when we slip and break an arm ora 
leg, our first impulse, perhaps, is to accuse him of 
hard-heartedness. The Heavenly Father seems to be 
a Heavenly Step-father, at the best. I speak bluntly, 
it may be; but I think I utter the unspoken feeling 
of many and many a heart that has been suddenly 
made to bleed. There is so terrible a discrepancy 
between our early instruction and our own experience, 
when we come to the pinch, that faith secretly con- 
geals into despair in many a noble spirit. There is 
no agony, however sharp or tumultuous, so terrible 
to bear, as this slow freezing-over of the fountain 
of faith,—this gradual turning to ice of the life- 
springs within our own souls. To some, at least,— 
to many of humanity’s noblest children, I believe,— 
the conviction that man is the sport of wind and tide, 
born without a destiny and dying without a hope, 
makes that seem the happiest hour of life in which 
we leave it forever. If this conviction is the reflex of 
the truth, it cannot be reached too soon; there is no 
lasting good in self-delusion, be the delusion never so 
fair and bright. What I want,—what you want,— 
what every earnest spirit wants,—is to find the truth 
at all costs. If the truth is only a skull and bones, 
after all—well and good; I will nevertheless em- 
brace it as my dearest friend. There is a pride of 
veracity in every free soul that scorns a voluntary 
self-deception, though the bliss of a thousand heavens 
should be the reward of believing it. “Give me real- 
ities,—or go your way !”—that is its language to the 
church ; and because the church responds with a 
pageant of gaily-colored bubbles that the first pin 
will prick into eternal nothingness, it turns its back 
on the church in stern rejection. The fact,—the hard, 
knotty, implacable fact,—is this, that what men call 
Providence is fair as a lily to-day, black as a thunder- 
cloud to-morrow,—gracious to-day as a lady’s smile, 
terrible to-morrow as a tiger’s fangs. Stern andrough 
usage befalls-us all alike; sinner and saint, the just 
and the unjust, receive impartially, not merely the 


sunshine and the rain, but also the flood, the confla- 
gration, and the earthquake. That is the iron fact; 
there is no use in trying to dodge it,—we have got to 
make the best of it as it is. 


The case, then, stands thus. The Power that con- 
trols our life and shapes our destinies, is no indulgent 
parent, dispensing bonbons all day long; if it isindeed 
moved by an infinite tenderness for man, this tender- 
ness must be compatible with inflexibility of law 
and extreme ruggedness of demeanor. If, asis taught 
us, “all is for the best,’—that is, if all events and all 
experiences shall in the end work good to you and to 
me and to every living soul,—then we must discover, 
if we can, a possibility of infinite tenderness assuming 
this seemingly harsh form of manifestation. The op- 
timism of faith in a perfect Goodness demands at least 
as much as this, as the very condition of its own ex- 
istence. 


Now there are very earnest and sincere minds that 
refuse to recognize this possibility,—that assert, on 
the contrary, with emphasis, that the fact of pain in 
Nature, and especially in the life of man, disproves 
the possibility of perfect Goodness in the heart of 
Being. These men are entitled to respect, to a very 
high respect, for the honesty with which they mean 
to face the facts. In a powerful chapter of his “ Prin- 
ciples of Biology” (vol. 1, pp. 840—344), Herbert 
Spencer dwells on the universal existence of pain- 
causing instincts and appliances throughout the ani- 
mal kingdom, shows that “throughout all past time 
there has been a perpetual preying of the superior on 
the inferior, a ceaseless devouring of the weak by the 
strong,’ and points out especially the existence of two 
or three dozen species of parasites that infest the hu- 
man body, often producing great suffering and death. 
He concludes with this significant sentence :—“ With 
the conception of two antagonistic powers, which sey- 
erally work good and evil in the world, the facts are 
congruous enough. But with the conception of a 
supreme beneficence, this gratuitous infliction of mis- 
ery on man, in common with all other terrestrial 
creatures capable of feeling, is absolutely incompati- 
ble.” 

The moral courage and inflexible love of truth 
which will make aman accept and proclaim a con- 
clusion such as this, commands my profoundest res- 
pect: Isympathize deeply with the character that 
thus shrinks not from the crucial test. But our ques- 
tion is not one of character, but of fact. Is Spencer’s 
conclusion rightly drawn? Does the fact of pain dis- 
prove perfect goodness in the Omnipresent Power ? 
I connot disguise it to myself, and I will not disguise 
to you, that this is the ugliest question, the ghastliest 
doubt, that the soul must meet in its hour of anguish. 
Let us meet it now, like men,—now, before the storm 
bursts upon us, that we may be protected beforehand. 
“Tn time of peace, prepare for war;” in time of spir- 
itual quiet, prepare for the terrible struggle that 
shakes sooner or later the soul of every man. 


So far as the pain of lower animals is concerned, I 
frankly confess I see no way of reconciling it with 
perfect goodness, or assigning for it a sufficient reason. 
The presumption is so far against perfect goodness in 
the universal Power. But it is certainly illogical to 
claim that, because we see no sufficient reason, there- 
fore no sufficient reason can possibly exist. The ar- 
gument from human ignorance cannot be pushed so 
far. Spencer asswmes that all the misery he describes 
is “ gratuitous,” that is, without cause or reason; and 
it is only because of this asswmed “ gratuitousness,” 
that he denies the possibility of a supreme beneficence. 
I admit, gratuitous infliction of pain would be incom- 
patible with supreme beneficence; but how does 
Spencer know this infliction of pain to be gratuitous ? 
Simply because he can see no reason for it. But there 
may be areason for it, notwithstanding. Even hu- 
man beneficence will sometimes inflict pain for a rea- 
son; as when the surgeon amputates alimb. I main- 
tain that Spencer’s conclusion logically overshoots his 


THE INDEX. 


premises; it is assertion, not argument. Beneficence 
does sometimes inflict pain; and it may be beneficence 
that inflicts all the pain in Nature. We cannot dog- 
matically assert that it zs beneficence,—I admit the 
doubt. But neither can Spencer assert that it 7s not 
beneficence,—I claim the doubt. Leave, then, this 
question of pain among animals undecided ; Spencer 
has not decided it. Let us turn to the question that 
concerns us,—is pain among men compatible with 
supreme beneficence ? 


Remember that beneficence may inflict pain for a 
reason ; bear this in mind. The question is, then, can 
any reason be assigned for the infliction of pain on 
man, sufficiently probable to incline the scale in favor 
of supreme beneficence? That is all we can expect. 
I am not trying to dogmatize, but to get at the truth 
as nearly as I may. Can we, then, discern or conject- 
ure any reason for the infliction of pain on man, as 
the result of natural laws, which shall prove a sufficient 
basis for belief in a Perfeet Goodness? Is it possible 
that the stern usage man often receives from Nature 
may have its ultimate root in Eternal Love? When 
you and I are wounded in spirit almost unto death, 
are we really idiots if we cherish a faith that all our 
pain is, at bottom, a loving gift of God? Or does 
reason set the seal of her approval on this faith, as, at 
least, more worthy of us than blank despair? This is 
a question that surely will come home to every soul 
sooner or later,—that has come home to some of usin 
terrible earnest. It will never be answered, if we per- 
sist in looking at our individual case; you may seek, 
and pry, and guess why it is that this particular grief 
should burst upon your head, but all to no purpose. 
Quit this mousing in your special case,—look out into 
the wide world of human life; a special reason you 
will never find, but a large, universal reason,—and no 
other will lie at the root ofa universal law,—may 
perhaps be found. When you are tired of seeking to 
comprehend the reason of your individual affliction, 
turn to the world about you, and seek to discover if 
affliction ever bringsa benefit. Perhaps thus you are 
on the highway to the explanation of your own sor- 
row. : 


When Spencer declares that there cannot be a su- 
preme beneficence, because he sees no reasov. why it 
should inflict pain ——that, because pain is a part of 
Nature’s order, therefore there cannot be a good God, 
—he is like an ignorant peasant, who, being told that 
the earth is round, should start off to test it, come to 
a valley, and declare, forthwith, that the earth cannot 
be round, because the curve of the valley bulges the 
wrong way. A larger survey will show the peasant 
that the earth 7s round, notwithstanding the contrary 
curve of the valley ; a larger survey will perhaps show 
Spencer. that God zs good, notwithstanding the seem- 
ing contradiction of pain. How shall we gain this 
larger survey ? 


I think the objection that lies against God’s good- 
ness on the score of human suffering will disappear, if 
it can be shown that human suffering brings with it- 
self a more than counter-balancing good. That is, if 
a law of compensation exists, by which grief becomes, 
as it were, the cash price of the highest benefit, then I 
think a reason is found for the infliction of pain which 
destroys its alleged gratuitousness,—overthrows, 
therefore, the dogmatic negation of a supreme’ben- 
eficence. Ifa great evil is the condition of a greater 
good, as the cutting of quivering flesh is sometimes the 
condition of restored health, then, I claim, we have 
no right to stigmatize Nature as malevolent, or non- 
benevolent, simply because pain exists. The question 
assumes this form,—is there a compensation for hu- 
man grief which reconciles the occurrence of disaster 


with a constant beneficence or Providence of Law ?. 


We need, we sorely need, a clear conviction on this 
point; for it touches our peace most nearly. If sor- 
row is aimless and gratuitous,—if our great losses are 
truly such, and not rather the rough and prickly burr 
that contains a nut well worth the picking,—then 
surely we have cause to shake with terror at every 
step we take. Life will become infected with univer- 
sal cowardice, which is cousin-german to universal 
selfishness ; and sorrow, when it comes, will be a 
poisoned arrow, bearing death to character as to joy. 
But if otherwise, how changed the case! A pain, 
dealt by a beloved hand from motives of love, can be 
endured,—not without wincing, perchance, yet with- 
out despair. Convince me that suffering is the price 
of my highest good, and I have, at least, every mo- 
tive for heroic endurance and profitable use of it. 
My faith in that which lies behind the manifest rug- 
gedness of my destiny, becomes then a secret and in- 
born strength that gives me the victory over all. 


» pensation in the sufferance of pain. 


There is, I deeply believe, a true law of Compensa- 


tion, a part of the great system of Nature itself, justi- 
fying the conviction that, savage and cruel as may be 
the apparent dealings of Nature with me, she means 
well by me, and not ill. If I setthe highest value on 
outward possessions,—houses or horses, money or 
friends,—I should not feel so. From all these I must 
part. But valuing private character and public use- 
fulness as the single yet double pearl of great price, I 
recognize in grief a very sincere, though homely, 
friend. Education in the noblest knowledge and 
highest excellence—that is the great compensation 
that pays a golden guinea for every tear. Develop- 
ment into grander life and wider beneficence,—I count 
this the one goal of all ambition that may worthily 
be cherished. In this divine alchemy by which sorrow 
transmutes itself into spiritual education or develop- 
ment, I find a guarantee of gain that solves all question 
in my heart concerning its origin. “By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” It is the frudts of grief that 
prove the seed divine. Take a single instance. The 
lite of Lady Byron, revealed since her death by Mrs. 
Stowe, seems to have been burdened with a weight 
of sorrow imposed on few. Domestic happiness 
wrecked forever, in a manner that was outrage to 
every finer feeling,—constant contumely and malig- 
nant slander from him whose power to wound was 
greatest,—secret grief that was buried out of hearing 
of the voice of sympathy,—that is one side of the pic- 
ture; but, on the other, continual bounty and self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the cause of the oppressed 
and the poor,—that is the other side. Here grief, 
there surpassing spiritual beauty,—root and fruit. 
‘* And now the veil is lifted from the chrine 

Whereon thy heart was offered ; all is known ; 

No idle wailing o’er young hopes o’erthrown, 

No craying for the world’s vain tears was thine. 

Thou knewest of a duty more divine, 

And therefore, thro’ the weary years alone, 

Save with thy grief, which others could not own, 

Thy Ife went on, Oh noblest of thy line !— 

With titles that the world could neyer sound,— 

While the full blaze of that disastrous star 

Which rose upon thy bridal shone around, 

Thy one poor lamp of love burned faint and far ; 

But now his splendor passes into shame, 

And thy sweet faith is more than all his fame.” 

Here, then, shall we find the key to a great com- 
Grief is a divine 
education of the soul. But with one proviso—that we 
profit by it, not squandering its high opportunities or 
perverting its high lessons. The proviso is all-im- 
portant. For I do not find in grief any arbitrary or 
capricious thrusting of spiritual blessings into our 
hands. The compensations of sorrow in the increase 
of noble character depend absolutely on ourselves. I 
do not believe that sorrow is any such “ blessing in 
disguise” as to bring a magical prosperity under 
the roof that harbors it. It is either a blessing or a 
curse,—which, depends on you. Fight it, and it will 
fight back, dealing worse blows than it receives. 
Welcome it, learn of it, profit by it, and no friend that 
ever sits at your fireside shall leave so grand a bene- 
diction. Misfortune ill-borne is doubly distilled dis- 
aster. Witness the poor men whom loss of property 
too often drives into the grave of the sot. We are 
free to make or mar. As in all else, so also in this. 
The pulpit prates much sentimental folly about the 
divine mission of sorrow. It is a diabolic mission, 
souring the temper, case-hardening the heart, cor- 
rupting and weakening the will, unless, by our recep- 
tion of it, we recognize its natural uses and lessons. 
A disappointment may be the baffling of a life, unless 
we conquer it by wise and manly patience. Put your 
sorrows as compost about the roots of your virtues ; 
cover them well with soil, lest they breed a pestilence 
in your neighborhood. If I pamper my affliction, 
pet it, make much of it, grow proud of it as a mark of 
distinction which ranks me among the aristocracy of 
poetic miserables,—and this foolishness is a mark of 
all young Byrons, whose vices soon breed misan- 
thropy,—then I nourish a viper in my bosom, and 
warm my own ruin into activity. On ourselves alone 
it depends whether the great blow that stuns us shall 
paralyze our moral natures, or, after the first sharp 
agony, shall incite to nobler living. It takes a great 
blow sometimes to break into the charmed circle of 
our selfishness, and remind us of the great suffering 
world outside. There is no compensation for us, but 
unmitigated injury, in the catastrophes of life, unless 
we rise above them and put forth the divine energies 
of the soul. Make grief the provocative of purer 
aims, and you may yet hail it as your best and truest 
friend. 


T hold it to be a truth of great import that, while 


| Brief ill-borne demoralizes and detericrates, grief well- 


borne—borne with fortitude and patience and wisdom 
—yields the soul a bountiful harvest of compensations. 
Increased moral power is developed by this battle 
with pain. Itis easy to surrender and give way to 
despair,—easy to complain and mope and forget the 
wants of the world in our own private misery,—easy 
to become so absorbed in the indulgence of our own 
emotions, that by degrees we lose the consciousness 
of high duty to mankind. But it is very hard to sup- 
press the pain in our hearts, and pluck out of the 
wound the barb that has pierced us. Yet grief is dis- 
integration of character, unless we subject it to this 
heroic treatment. Before the first outburst of the 
tempest we are overborne, and we inflict useless agony 
on ourselves if we choose to break rather than to 
bend. Ina stern struggle with disaster, nevertheless,. 
lies its only power to bless us in the end. The effort 
we must make, painful as it is, to get the mastery of 
our own souls. There is no sadder sight than to see 
one permanently crushed and broken in spirit under 
sorrow. And there is no grander spectacle than that 
of a free soul rising superior to evil, distilling honey, 
like the bees of Samarcand, out of poison and death. 
Vigor of will and nobility of character are to be 
learned nowhere but in the stern school of misfortune. 
I count it, in the last outcome of life’s experience, the 
chief of all blessings to acquire that toughness of fibre, 
that rugged forcée of character, which it is the es- 
pecial function of a manfully mastered grief to create. 
The prize, friends, is well worth the war. No man, 
no woman, who has plucked this moral safety from 
the nettle danger, will ever accuse Nature, or her uni- 
versal laws, of malevolence or cruelty; but rather 
with a full heart will learn to thank the Infinite 
Power, whose dealings are so rough in semblance, 
for the profound, unspeakable tenderness that thus 
confers the sublimest of all spiritual benefits. 


Nor is it only the reflex benefit to ourselves that 
demands acknowledgement of gratitude, when the 
first fury of the tempest is overpast. There is a free- 
masonry of sorrow which knits into a solemn fellow- 
ship all souls that have quaffed the cup of anguish,— 
a divine sympathy with kindred pains which soothes 
the hearts of those who are still in the agonies of con- 
flict, and gives a power, nowise else to be won, of 
pouring oil and wine into the fresh wounds of our 
fellow-men. The mere presence of one who has 
fought and conquered is a mighty reinforcement to 
the novice in griefi—to the raw recruit hard-pressed 
in the terrors of his first battle. Is it no compensa- 
tion for our own past pain, to have: acquired the 
faculty of stilling the pain of others? ‘Surely it is an 
ignoble soul that is unwilling thus to purchase the 
capacity of truest benefaction. The characters of 
men are never ripened into mellowness, until they 
have been watered with the gall of bitterness. Look 
at the persons whom you most deeply reverence ; is 
there not a sweet and nameless grace about them, a 
spiritual beauty of expression, that testifies of secret 
struggles with sorrow? We are never initiated into 
the brotherhood of souls until we have been baptized 
with the baptism of blood,—consecrated by the uni- 
versal sacrament of tears. The power of rendering 
the highest moral service to mankind is derived from 
these inward experiences of pain; that divine “ en- 
thusiasm of humanity” which is the key to all magni- 
ficent benefaction can be gained in no other school. 
What-noble spirit will not rejoice to have learned the 
art of benediction, even though he must first pay its 
price in throes of spiritual distress? It is no wild 
fancy of mine, but the carefully deduced result of so- 
berest experience, that the wise, victorious endurance 
of grief is our education into the noblest character, — 
our development into the capacity of loftiest useful- 
ness to man. To me, this spiritual gain is compensa- 
tion, yea, more than compensation, for the fiercest 
and intensest pangs. Grief will be to us precisely 
what we make it,—our divinest friend or our bitterest 
foe. But the supreme beneficence is surely vindicated, 
if, from the apparent harshness and roughness of Pro- 
yidence, we are thus able to extract an overbalancing 
good. Novw, before distress overtakes us, we ought to 
fortify our souls against the storm; and the conyic- 
tion that pain is not the infliction of malignity, but 
rather the opportunity of highest achievement, is 
surely the best fortification we could desire. 

— —— 

Coon.—A confident Millerite, meeting Parker just 
as he was leaving Emerson’s house, said to him :— 
“ Friend, do you know that the word is coming to 
an end next week?” Parker replied :—‘‘ Oh! that 
don’t concern me;I live in Boston.” Passing on, he 
saw Emerson, and asked the same question. Emer- 
son’s answer was :—' Well, let it come to anend ; we: 
can get along full as well without it.” 
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PASSING EACH OTHER-TEWO TENDEN- 
COLES. 


{From the Radical.] 

It is probable that the Old Unitarians and the 
Liberal Orthodox will. meét and pass each other on 
the road. It is not likely that they will mingle as 
one. The fact that they are approaching each other 
does not imply their union. The one is moving 
down hill. ‘The other is ascending. That they will 
encamp together on the hillside, as some predict, we 
are far from believing. Consider the difference be- 
tween the two. The Old Unitarian has been, so to 
speak, through the mill; at least, he is decidedly of 
that opinion himself. He has had experience and 
knows whereof he speaks. He has, he thinks, looked 
over the mountains of Rationalism, and he declares 
that all beyond is a cold and dreary waste. He was, 
to be sure, at first, fired with an unpopular idea. It 
led him out from among his fellow-men: it nerved 
him up to a degree of heroism. He took up his 
cross. He became, in a measure, hated and despised. 
He served his truth. His way was apart and.alone. 
He cared not for popular favor. He was in earnest. 
And for a brief season he was really and vitally con- 
nected with the movement of American emancipa- 
tion. He was professedly a Rationalist. His views 
looked at in the present time do not appear at all 
startling. And perhaps they were never so in them- 
selyes considered. It was his position, his attitude 
towards tradition and authority, rather. than “ the 
new doctiine” he offered, that may have created 
most of thealarm. If you begin with reason, where 
will you stop? Reason was the arch enemy. It 
would lead to Infidelity. Such was the prophecy. 
With this conviction in his mind came Lyman 
Beecher to Boston to annihilate Unitarianism. 


Now the old issue has passed away. Apparently 
nobody cares very much whether there are three 
Gods or one revealed in Scripture. In fact, God has 
come to be of little importance in present discussion. 
Christ is the Allin All. It may seem strange, but it 
is even so. Old Unitarians have somewhat to say of 
the Father; but the phrase awakens no special in- 
terest. You may let your speculations conceming 
God range to any limit, and you shall not lose caste. 
But if Christ be not confessed as a being of infinite 
perfections, your good standing as a Unitarian is not 
allowed. Yet, for the sake of your purse or of your 
influence in some direction, you may still be pressed 
to keep along with the denomination. 

Thus time has wrought a change. Fifty years ago 

the Unitarian was toiling up the mountain, and his 
banner bore the one word,‘ God”. To-day, arrayed 
in purple and fine linen, he is travelling at his leisure 
down the road, and his banner displays the one word, 
“Ohrist.’ Heisa Unitarian stil], but his ‘“‘ Unity” 
has been transferred to the “Son.” The ‘“ Father,” 
as we have learned to say since the war, has been 
“cmustered out of service.” 
_ The Old Unitarian will not admit this to be true. 
We do not speak from his confession. We only re- 
port the fact of his conduct as we see it. Doubtless 
he is not aware of the change. But the world look- 
ing on is likely to corroborate our testimony. 

Now turn to the Liberal Orthodox. You. are as- 
tonished to find how completely he is reversing the 
present action of the Old Unitarian. In the first 
place his face is turned to the summit. He has 
started on an upward march. He is drinking in the 
morning dew, and bracing himself with the morning 
air. He has awakened out of sleep. He has taken 
his departure from the camp of his fathers in the 
valley. His eyes and ears are open, his mind is alert. 
He is an inquirer, a seeker; he is filled with the 
prophecy of a new hope. He is in earnest. The 
times have changed, and he will not be persecuted 
now as he would have been formerly. But undoubt- 
edly he has much to contend with. No matter. 
There is a might within him to conquer, and he has 
already lost the sense of fear. 

What word is inscribed upon his banner? God? 
No. Neither God nor Christ. He has written there 
anew word. He has learned to say the word that is 
the inspiration of a new era. He does not realize 
his position; he does not yet see the vast import of 
the pledge he has given ; but he has committed him- 
self to a career as unlike that of his father before 
him as it wellcould be. His father wrought for God, 
for Jesus Christ; he will work for Man. 

“Humanity!” This is the word he is inscribing 
upon his banner. 

Undoubtedly he has much to say of Christ, of 
God. But now, God is for man, Christ is for man, 
even as the Sabbath is. He will glorify God by hon- 
oring man. His Christ is the human Jesus who 
went about doing good. The more he can make the 
humility of the Saviour shine, the more he finds his 
fellows ready to encourage him in his labor. In his 
mind’s eye he no longer sees God as the awful judge 
seated on his throne; the humility of God is his 
theme ; ‘Deity condescends to dwell in the souls of 
men ; he is the Friend, the Lover, the gentle Helper, 
who never forsakes nor leaves the sinner, but en- 
trenches himself in every soul forever. God is re- 
vealed by Humanity. 

We speak of tendencies. We anticipate results by 
observing the signs, by discovering what ideal im- 
pulse is driving men on. 

At last it would seem that Orthodoxy itself has 
begun to learn the lesson it has repeated for hundreds 
of years from the life of its Lord: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto me.” It 
catches the spirit of these words, and must go on to 
interpret them into the rational meaning of to-day. 
Its interest in humanity will be aroused for the sake 
of humanity. As we haye said, the vast import of 


the change of feeling cannot be easily realized, even 
by those who share it. It involves a new intellectual 
process which will reveal an entirely different con- 
ception of God, of Man, and of Jesus. Who is God? 
What is God? Where is God? What is man, and 
what are his relations to God? How is man to ele- 
vate himself in the scale of being? These and simi- 
lar gestions have to be answered anew. 


Voices trom the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


“T have received the Prospectus of Tum InpEx 
and also the first copy. We have a society organized 
here on the same plan as the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, and with views I believe identical with that. 
We read your discourse, published in Tue Inppx, 
to-day, beiore our society, and it was pronounced the 
best thing of the kind we have had. We read the 
best lectures,—such as yours and other contributors 
to the Radical, before our society, beside original es- 
says; yet it is the intention to deal principally with 
scientific subjects, and we believe in religion as a 
science. Our organization has been in existence near- 
ly a year, and is gradually on the increase. Wehave 
read quite a number of Prof. Denton’s lectures before 
the society and they are considered good. You may 
not want to know so much of us, still we would like 
to co-operate with you. I would like to see a grand 
demonstration next Spring, during ‘ Anniversary 
Week.’ Should any of the ‘big guns’ East be com- 
ing West on lecturing tours, please make an effort 
to have them give us a call.” 


“My friend sent me the first two numbers 
of your InppEx, and my spirit gladly bathed in a free 
atmosphere for.a httle while. Your action in the 
Syracuse Conference, the causes of your ‘ excommuni- 
cation’ in Dover, the clear height from which you 
spoke at the last annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association and still speak in Tum InpEx, seem to 
me like so many pauses in a flight which is ever up- 
ward. May not the ground-robin take delight in the 
soaring of the eagle, at least as far as she can follow 
it with her eye? Your free utterances must give 
wings to many a spirit, and gladden even while they 
sadden those whose action cannot be so outspoken as 
yours, because fettered by circumstances. JI am con- 
vinced that some Free Religionists, perhaps many, 
may be so situated that it is best for them to be quiet 
except when compelled to speak. Nevertheless, they 
may be the very ones who most enjoy your happy 
froedom, May it never be circumscribed !” 


““T received your Prospectus and like its direct, 
clear-ringing and unequivocal tone. But do not fall 
into the same mistake that many of our ‘liberal’ 
friends seem to be laboring under, for surely if ‘Or- 
thodoxy’ 7s not essential to salvation, neither is the 
denunciation of Orthodoxy or avowal of more or less 
of Heresy essential to salvation. Some of our liberal 
friends seem to think the latter the one great essen- 
tial; and hence they become no more truly liberal 
than some, the best, of our Orthodox friends. It 
seems to me time to let all that alone, while we pur- 
sue our own independent inquiries conscientiously, 
earnestly and undisturbed.” , 


—‘“ THE Inp=x has arrived and it seems to have 
the right ring to it. Dr. Hedge will find that wher- 
ever miracles are disbelieved, Christianity is dis- 
believed, and always will be. The very idea of 
Christianity is only conceived in miracle. Miracle is 
in the Christian confession. Christ taught men to 
live by miracle (6th chapter Matt.) Almost the last 
words Christ said to his disciples were, that the be- 
lievers on him should be known to be so by their pro- 
fessing miraculous powers. How will he come on 
earth again to judge it, otherwise than by miracle’. ... 
Thousands upon thousands would rise to activity, if 
they thought there was any chance for a rational re- 
ligion to gain a foot-hold among us. 

—* Have read your address and enjoyed it much. 
Find but one thing to question in it. Am I to infer 
from the unqualified way in which you say in the 
paragraph headed ‘ Testimony of Jesus,’ ‘It is in the 
first gospel and not in the fourth, that Jesus says,’ etc., 
that you consider that a verbatim report, or make no 
allowance for probable distortions of his speech by 
Jewish writers ?” 


—‘“ Having read three numbers of Tar Inprx 
I do not like to miss the fourth, but for some reason 
it faited to reach me last week. Please send a copy. 
I take pleasure in adding another subscriber to your 
list. Enclosed find two dollars and send the paper, 
beginning with the first number, to The bold- 
ness and candor of TH InD=x seem to command 
the respect of all parties.” 


—*T enclose to you four dollars for which please 
send your paper to ——. I like what you propose in 
your paper and shall be greatly interested in follow- 
ing your thought as you attempt to solve the religious 
problems which so crowd upon usin this thinking 
With my best wishes for your success.” 


ace 
age. 


—“T have been anxiously looking for you for 
some time, and this day saw a notice of you in the 
Independent, and hope you are the person looked for. 
Here find a dollar, for which send me Tur INDEX; 
send till it runs out.” 


{ 
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: “T shall be glad to have your paper, because I 
wish to know what you are doing and thinking, even 
if I do not agree very closely with you in the latter. 
One thing about it I like, the position you have taken, 
as with your views it seems to me the only honest 
and consistent one. I don’t know what business 
men have in Christian pulpits who don’t believe in 
Christianity. I don’t see how they can honestly call 
themselves Christians when they reject everything 
peculiar to Christ’s system. Either Iam a disciple of 
Christ or I am not, and I am content to stand on one 
side of the line or the other. I hope sometime your 
searching and experience in life will enable you to 
find more in Christianity than you now find. But 
you must see what you can see. Whether you see 
more or less than I do, Iam content to wait, and let 
time and eternity tell the result.” 


——“IfI accepted your definition of Christianity, 
I should accept your conclusion as well. But I hold 
that definition to be a mistake. What matters it that 
that definition is the popular one? It is not for that 
reason correct. If others, in their blindnegs, have 
mistaken the letter for the spirit, why should I on 
that account hesitate to prefer the spirit to the letter? 
I choose to define Christianity, not by what is local 
and individual in its history, but by what is spiritual 
and permanent; and on this ground I hold that we 
Radicals, of all the people in the world, have the best 
right to call ourselves Christians. But I respect your 
judgment and commend you for your independence ; 
and Iam quite willing to believe that Providence 
has called you to a work of which your position is 
an indispensable condition. I therefore bid you God 
speed in your labors.” 
—— 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Rey. Thomas Vickers, of Cincinnati, will address 
the First Independent Society next Sunday morning, 
at the usual time and place. Sunday School at 12. 
No evening service. The public are cordially invited 
to attend. 


The Radical Club will meet Monday evening, 
March 14, at the same place. The public are cor- 
dially invited. Subject for discussion (continued) :— 
“ Corporal Punishment in Families and Schools.” 

_ The Free Evening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and Friday evenings at 7 o’clock, at 
No. 20 Lenk’s Block. 


The Industrial School for girls is held every Satur- 
day afternoon at two o’clock, at the same place. 
On Thursday evening, March 10, an Amateur Musi- 
cal and Literary Entertainment will be given in its 
behalf at the First Indenendent Church. Several 
ladies and gentlemen of well-known ability have 
kindly consented to assist in making this an occasion 
of interest and enjoyment. Tickets, 50 cents. 


Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tu Iypex, and will call on our city sub- 


scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 
—37-~+ 32. 
BECEIVED. 


The Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in the 
case of John D. Miner et al. versus The Board of 
Education of the City of Cincinnati et a. Supe- 
rior Court of, Cincinnati. With the Opinions and 
Decision of the Court. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 1870. 8vo: pp. 420. 


The Bible in the Common Schools. Superior Court 
of Cincinnati. In General Term, February, 1870. 
John D. Miner e¢ als. versus The Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Cincinnati ef ais. Opinion of 
Alphonzo Taft, J. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 187). Pamphlet: pp. 29. 

Governor’s Message, Delivered to the Two Houses of 
the Montana Legislative Assembly at Virginia City, 
Saturday, December 11, 1869. Herald Print; Hel- 
ena, 1869. Pamphlet: pp. 14. 

The Power of the Legislature to Enact Sunday Laws, 
to which i: appended the Sunday Laws of Massa- 
chusetts. By D. W. Bond, Attorney at Law. 
Northampton: printed by Metcalf and Company. 
1870. Pamphlet: pp. 20. 

The Cornell University Register, 1869-1870. Ithaca: 
at the University Press. Mpcccouxx. Pamphlet 
pp. 126. 

Taking God’s Name in Vain: A Sermon preached 
by Rey. O. B. Frothingham in Lyric Hall, Febru- 
ary 6, 1870. Printed by Request. New York: 
D. G. Francis, 3 Clinton Halli, Astor Place. 1870. 
Pamphlet: pp. 24. 

The Origin, Progressive Development and Destiny 
of Man: Scientifically and Philosophically con- 
sidered. By Abner M. Cook, of Coopersville, Ot- 
tawa Co., Michigan. Sent postpaid on reccipt of 
price, 20 cents. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Daily 
Democrat Steam Pres.es, Lyon street. 1870. 
Pamphlet: pp. 28. 

The Church of Humanity : its Ground and Autbori- 
ty. A Discourse by M. G. Kimball, given at l'ree- 
masons’ Hall, St. Lonis, Mo. March vist. 1870. St. 
Louis: Dispatch Book and Job Office, 318 North 
Third Street. 1869. Pamphlet: pp. 18. 

Religious Growth: an Cccasional Sermon delivered 
before the Wisconsin Staie Convention of Univer- 
salists, in Janesville, June, 1855. By Rey. R. 8. 
Sanborn, of Ripon, Wis. pp. 8. 


THE INDEX. 


PHoetw. 


BY THE SEA. 


Dark loom the crags that gird the seething bay; 
The thievish moon, Prometheus of the sky, 
Hoards miserly her ravished gains on high, 

And doles reluctant forth a niggard ray. 

God! how the mad winds lash the indignant sea ! 
Like lion chafed, it roars against the stars, 

And leaps in fury on the prison bars 

That curb the fierceness of its sovereignty. 

Hark to the smothered booming of the waves, 
Deep in the bowels of yon dripping rocks ! 

Like jaws of Cerberus, hungry-yawning caves 
Stretch wide their armed throats, and wait the 

shocks 

Of surges black, that threatening onward come, 

But routed back retreat in floods of froth and foam, 
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The Hditor of THE INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
Tor the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
éis general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


In our issue of Feb. 19, we mentioned that 
“a certain Dr. Barnard ” had taken subscrip- 
tions for Tur INDEX in Michigan, which we 
had never received; and we warned the pub- 
lic against paying them to “persons not 
known to be responsible.” We regret exceed- 
ingly that we innocently did injustice to a 
very worthyman. Dr. L. HE. Barnard, of Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, at the suggestion of a 
mutual friend, very kindly interested himself, 
without our knowledge, in obtaining several 
subscriptions for us very early in January; 
and one of the subscribers wrote to us on 
Jan. 24, complaining of not having received 
the paper. We waited more than three 
weeks longer, and then published the para- 
graph referred to. But the cause of the delay 
was, that Dr. Barnard had meanwhile lost hig 
dwelling-house by fire, and in the confusion 
and anxiety of such a calamity forgot to for- 
ward the money. Before he saw the para- 
graph, however, he wrote usa very kind letter, 
enclosing the money and explaining the de- 
lay. Wewish to make the fullest amends 
possible for our unfortunate mistake, although 
we cannot justly be blamed for it under the 
circumstances; and we state accordingly that 
Dr. Barnard is henceforth authorized to act 
as our agent, in collecting subscriptions for 
THE InpDEXx. We are not only completely 
satisfied with his explanation, but feel deeply 
pained that so annoying a notice on our part 
should have followed close on the heels of a 
great domestic disaster. Nothing but a sense 
of duty to the public induced us to give the 
warning; and we rejoice to find it utterly 


needless. 
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The Fifteenth Amendment is adopted, and 
needs only to be formally proclaimed to be- 
come part of the organic law of the land. 
Manhood Suffrage has triumphed—the tri- 
umph of Humanity Suffrage is so much the 
nearer. Henceforth Uncle Sam will be una- 
ble to tell the difference between white and 
black,—not because he cannot see it, but be- 
cause he sees through it. So long, however, 
as he perceives the duality of male and female 
rather than the unity of humanity, he sees 
double, and justifies suspicion of his sober- 
ness. Itis time for the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. 


A brave and generous man has passed 
away,—another of those heroes of the Great 
Rebellion whom it is a sacred duty for all who 
knew him to bear gratefully in mind. Lion- 
like in courage, yet woman-like in modesty 
and gentleness, he will not soon be forgotten. 

“Tn Rollinsford [N, H.], Feb. 16, Aveus- 
tus W. Rouiins, aged 38 years, late Colonel 
of the 7th N. H. Regiment. 

“Thus another brave, high-minded man, 
just in the prime of his manhood, has yielded 
his life, a victim upon the altar of his coun- 
try. Possessed of a fine figure with manly 
beauty, pleasing address, and a most amiable 
disposition, he was the idol of his friends and 
universally beloved by his superior officers 
and companions in arms. The exposures of 
the battle-field, from his bravery and fidelity 
to his country, broke down his vigorous con- 
stitution, and caused a gradual failing of his 
health since his return home. This is not the 
place, neither will we presume, to lift the 
veil from sorrow so sacred, nor to offer una- 
vailing words of sympathy for such a loss. 
This only we may say to his beloved kinsmen, 
and to his generous and kind-hearted friends, 
that if they mourn over the untimely grave, 
they have at least the consolation that they 
could not have made amore precious offering in 
a purer or holier cause. His dying hours were 
cheered by the tender solicitude of his rela- 
tives and devoted friends. Com.” 

“73 oe ___—__ 

Various inquiries have been addressed to us 
concerning the publication of the lectures 
now being delivered in the Horticultural Hall 
Course, Boston. None of them, so far as we 
know, has yet been published in full; but we 
understand that Field, Osgood & Co. pro- 
pose to print them all in a volume at an early 


day. 


+< 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The promised communication from Mr. 
Wm. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Illinois, the 
well-known friend and law-partner of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, has been received, and will be 
published in our issue of April 2. Describing 
as it does the religious belief of Mr. Lincoln, 
and giving new and authentic information 
on this subject, it isa document of great his- 
torical value, and can hardly fail to arrest the 
attention of the whole American people. It 
shows that, like many of the greatest men of 
the Revolution, Mr. Lincoln was not, in the 
proper sense of the word, a “Christian,” and 
that “ Christianity ” is not essential to good- 
ness, if he is to be accounted a good man. 

In view of the great demand which will un- 
doubtedly be made for copies of this issue of 
THE INDEX, we shall be prepared to furnish 
them at the following rates :—_ 

For 100 copies, . : j . $3 50 

8 fo0u ; : 2 00 

For less than fifty copies, the usual rate of 
five cents per copy will be charged. Orders 
should be sent in immediately, as the size of 
the edition will depend on the number order- 
ed, and it may be impossible to fill them if 
delayed. 


+—<p——— 
THE “ENTHUSIASM OF HUMANITY.” 


The Unitarian Society of this city, which 
was organized last autumn by the withdraw- 
ing members of the Independent Society, 
gave an Oyster Supper last week, the net pro- 
ceeds of which, amounting to $110 16, besides 
anumber of baskets of unused provisions, 
have been presented to the Orphan’s Home in 
this place. It is with the greatest pleasure 
that we record this generous donation. If, 
instead of quarreling with each other, the 
churches of Christendom should enter with 


| enéhusiasm into a rivalry of good works, and 


cease to labor for merely denominational or 
“society ” interests, they would prove them- 
selves indeed friends of mankind. It wasa 
hope that the National Unitarian Conference 
would devote itself to such work as this, which 
drew many earnest radicals to its early ses- 
sions; and it was the disappointment of this 
hope that made them turn away at last in 
sadness. If the Conference had rejected its 
dogmatic preamble and devoted itself to hu- 
mane, not “Christian,” work, it would haye 
done more to perpetuate the Christian name 
itself than it can ever do now. By cleaving 
to a creed, and refusing to take up the task of 
turning into practical philanthropic channels. 
the great stream of religious energy and en- 
thusiasin, it threw away the last chance of 
identifying Christianity with undogmatic re- 
hgion. Dogmatism is doomed, and it dooms 
whatever body clings to it. The time will 
come When the fatal mistake of New York 
and Syracuse will be deeply rued by the Uni- 
tarian leaders. The issue between Christian- 
ity and Free Religion might have been for an 
indefinitely long period postponed ; now it is 
fairly raised, and cannot be evaded. Sacrifi- 
cing humanity to Christianity, the Confer- 
ence did but precipitate an issue which it 
would gladly have escaped. 

If the American Unitarian Association de- 
sires to serve the cause of Christianity effect- 
ually, let it do as the Unitarian Society of 
Toledo has done, and deyote its funds to 
something better than propagandism,—let it. 
stop building up a sect, and begin to build up 
the true welfure of mankind. 

Unless Christianity shall cease to care first. 
and last for its own interests,—unless it shall 
speedily redeem the grand opportunity which 
it flung away at New York and Syracuse,— 
its hold on the heart of the people will be soon 
lost forever. Free Religion has no sectarian 
ambition to serve, no ecclesiastical schemes to 
carry out, no theological system to-propagate ;_ 
it aims solely at the universal welfare of man, 
and it has only words of hearty sympathy for 
ALL who labor to secure it. The petty jeal- 
ousies and selfish squabbles of the sects it 
holds in supreme contempt; but it rejoices. 
in every true and noble work they undertake, 
and stands ready to co-operate with any or 
all of them in making men better, freer, and 
happier. It cares for nothing but this—the 
real good of mankind. O Christian Church! 
if you would Jive forever, abandon your mean 
ambitions, and FORGET YOURSELF IN THE 


CAUSE OF MAN. 
E SS 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


We commend the subjoined to the careful 
consideration of our readers :— 


“The following call has been issued :— 

‘The Constitution of the United States 
makes no acknowledgement of Almighty God, 
the Author of national existence; nor of 
Jesus Christ, who is the Ruler of nations; 
nor of the Bible, which is the fountain of law 
and good morals as well as of religion. This 
has, from the beginning, been a deep matter 
of regret. It may have been an oversight; 
but it was, and is, both an error and eyil. It 
does not reflect the views of the great major- 
ity of the people upon these great matters. 
It dishonors God. It is inconsistent with the 
character of nearly all our State constitutions, 
and with all the precedents of our early his- 
tory. It has introduced, or furthered, views 
and measures which are now struggling for a. 
baneful ascendency in State and national pol- 
itics; such as, that civil government is only a 
social compact; that-it exists only for secular 
and material, not for moral ends; that Sab- 
bath laws are unconstitutional ; and that the 
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Bible must be excluded from our public 
schools. It is easy to see that laws for the 
prevention of intemperance, blasphemy, im- 
purity, or cruelty may be objected to on the 
same grounds. And, indeed, we may expect 
that law itself will be defined to be the mere 
advice of the majority, with no proper penal- 
ty but the disapprobation of the public. The 
National Association, which has been formed 
for the purpose of securing such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
as will remedy this great defect and indicate 
that we are a Christian nation, inyite all 
Ameriean citizens who fayor such an amend- 
ment, without distinction of party or creed, 
to meet in convention in Pittsburg, on Thurs- 
at the third day of March next, at 2 o’clock 
ie) 

“ Among the signers to the call are Goy- 
ernor McClurg, of Missouri; Judge McCand- 
less, of the United States District Court at 
Pittsburg; Bishop Huntington, of Central 
New York; Bishop Kerfoot, of Pittsburg ; 
Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts; the Rev. 
OC. G. Finney, late President of Oberlin Col- 
lege, O.; the Rev. J. Blanchard, President of 
Wheaton College, Ill’ ” 


This movement, taken in connection 
with the Sunday question, the Bible-in- 
schools question, the Sharswood decision in 
Pennsylvania, &c., shows that the conflict be- 
tween Christianity and Free Religion bids 
fair to become an important political issue. 
It is extremely unlikely that any immediate 
results will follow this crazy convention ; but 
the question whether we have an established 
religion or not, will have to be ultimately set- 
tled at the polls. ‘The sects are all tending to 
aunion on the basis of simple adhesion to 
Christianity ; the friends of religious liberty 
will yet be obliged to act together, in defence 
of their great principle. Is it not plain to all 
persons of acuteness and insight, that the 
antagonism between Christianity (notwith- 
standing the great truths it inculeates, which 
are in no sens? peculiar to it) and civil free- 
dom is becoming more and more imperative 
in its demands on public attention? The 
Romish Church, by its foolhardy defiance of 
the American system of free, unsectarian edu- 
cation, is doing much to bring the great ques- 
tion into politics; and it is high time for the 
liberals of the country to assert their princi- 
plesin unmistakable terms. Whoever expects 
this question to be settled without a bitter 
contest, gives little proof of foresight or 
knowledge of human nature. There is a 
BATTLE to be fought, every whit as fierce and 

perhaps as prolonged, as that between free- 
dom and slavery; and we give these Christian 
reactionists fair warning that the first organ- 
ized political action to introduce Christianity 
into the Constitution of the United States 
will be the signal for a struggle of which they 


little foresee the consequences. 
>< 


He who makes a friend of life will find no 
foe in death. 


CHRISTIANEILY AND REFOKM. 


[From the Anti-Slavery Standard.] 


Addresses upon the “ Relation of Christianity to 
Reform,” under the auspices of the Reform League, 
of this city (New York), will be given, by Wendell 
Phillips, Julia Ward Howe and Rev. William Henry 
Channing, in Steinway Hall—on the Sunday evening 
following the Commemorative Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. Lucretia Mott will also 
be in attendance, and, it is hoped, will address the 
meeting. 


— es 

A Brave DrEp.--On New Year's eve in St. Gall 
(Switzerland) a house suddenly took fire, and com- 
menced burning with great fury. The inmates fled, 
and forgot in their terror alittle girl, But her broth- 
er, a schoolboy, came running back, rushed through 
the flames and returned safe with his little sister on 
hisarm. His comrades of the school of the canton, 
proud of their schoolmate, collected forthwith a hun- 
dred francs and depo-ited them to the credit of brother 
and sister in the savings’ bank. The name of the 
brave boy is Bammelii—dachricht aus Deutschland 
und der “chaet-, 


Communications. 


A CORRECTION. 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, 16th Feb, 1870. 
Rev. F. EH. Abbot, Editor of The Index : 

DEAR Srr:—As one of the members of the small, 
hastily-called meeting, held in the fall of 1868, in 
New York, which you dignify with the name of “a 
caucus of radicals,” I feel called on to deny your 
assertion that the radicals “agreed that they would 
not attack the Preamble, lest they should lose their 
positions.” No such unworthy motive actuated those 
present at that “caucus.” Messrs. J. May, O. B. 
Frothingham, and others will, I am sure, bear me out 
in my assertion. I gave my views of the action of 
the Conference in 7’he Radical, a month or two after- 
wards. Those views remain unchanged, by all you 
so candidly and strongly advanced against them. 
If I, with others tar wiser, have fallen into error, we 
are only where you were at Syracuse, and you must 
leave change in us to time and argument, not mean- 
while slandering us. 

Having said so much by way of protest, let me 
very heartily thank you for your many good words 
of positive truth. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wx. SHARMAN. 

[ The above has been unavoidably delayed by our 
recent absence. It gives us great pleasure to be cor- 
rected in our misapprehension, which rested, how- 
ever, on the direct testimony of persons who were 
present. Nothing could be further from our intention 
than to “slander” any one; and on Mr. Sharman’s 
authority we cheerfully retract the “ assertion’ com- 
plained of, although it was first made in the Radical 
for February, 1869, and has remained hitherto un- 
contradicted. We should be glad, as the case now 
stands, to receive a statement of the true reasons 
for the position taken by the radicals at that meet- 
ing.— ED. ] 


>} 
CONSERVATIVE AND RADICAL POLICY. 


BY O, B. FROTHINGHAM. 


The Liberal Christian, in its issue of Feb. 26, con- 
tains an article entitled ‘“‘ Harmony in the National 
Conference,” which, as emanating from the bighest 
authority, may be significant of the feeling and indi- 
cative of the policy entertained by no small or un- 
influential portion of the ‘‘ Conservative Unitarians.”’ 
There is a strong difference of opinion in command- 
ing quarters, as is evident from a piece in the same 
paper, written by Rey. R. L. Collier, who appears to 
be in favor of stringent definition, and a policy 
founded thereon. This difference, for the present, 
we pass by, to comment on the article itself. The 
writer of it, whom we presume to be Dr. Bellows, 
being touched and impressed by the peace and pleas- 
antuess that prevailed at the recent meeting of the 
“ New York and Hndson River Conference,” indul- 
ges in the hope that a similar harmony may rule in 
the “ National Conference,’ making it possible for 
both sides to meet in friendly council and join in 
hearty co-operation, remanding discussion on doctrin- 
al differences to other more private occasions, or al- 
lowing them to sleep altogether. He recalls the fact 
of a common speculative lineage, a partnership in 
famous names and noble principles, a sympathetic 
cast of mind and character, a mutual respect, appre- 
ciation and love, personal attachments and intima- 
cies, an equal interest in great social reforms, and 
questions of deep practical moment; and in view of 
them all, foreshadows a policy of reconciliation. 

The article, we are persuaded, comes from the 
heart. We acquit it cordially of all duplicity, dis- 
honesty, disingenuousness, and as heartily credit it 
with an affectionate and sincere desire that a deeper 
chord of brotherhood in thought and work may be 
struck. But while we give our warm testimony to 
the aim and spirit of the article, we are compelled to 
dissent from the policy it would inaugurate; to dis- 
sent, not in a tone of distrust, or defiance, or captious 
criticism, but ina temper that would consider can- 
didly the best, because the most efficacious course of 
action for both parties. 

That both Conservatives and Radicals, ‘ Liberal 
Christians” and “Free Religionists,’ have in view 
the same ultimate objects, may be freely admitted. 
They both desire the elevation of personal character and 
the moral improvement of society; they both pray that 
God’s Kingdom may come on the earth, in contra- 
distinction from those who desire to save mankind 
from a future Hell. But the means by which either 
party hopes to attain this ultimate object are so differ- 
ent, and all organized associations necessarily make 
so much account of means, that it is hard to see how 
they can to any advantage confer together. The 
Unitarians are persuaded that without faith in “ his- 
torical Christianity,” in the church as a divine insti- 
tution, in Jesus Christ as a specially endowed and 
sent Redeemer, little or nothing of an effective, posi- 
tive character can be done to tone up humanity, 
either in individuals or in society. Something like 
this, under one or another definition, is their convic-, 
tion. The conviction is deliberate and honest. They 
have a perfect right to entertain it, to avow it, to 
come to an understanding about it, to unite upon it, 
to declare that they prefer the active professional fel- 
lowship of those, and only those, who are in accord 


with them on this matter. To call them bigots or 
creedmongers fer doing this, is wholly unfair and il- 
legitimate. It is unjust to charge them with exclu- 
siveness, narrowness or uncharitableness. They are 
simply trying to do their work an their own way, 
which is the only way of doing it that they can en- 
gage in. 

The Free Religionists, on the other hand, are per- 
suaded that human nature, whether in individuals or 
comniunities, needs emancipation from the stress of 
these especial beliefs in historical Christianity, the 
Church, the inspired Word, the exceptional charac- 
ter and rank of Jesus Christ. They feel that these 
articles are at present not helping, perhaps arresting, 
personal and social development; and, feeling this, 
they seek to remove the impression of their particu- 
lar importance, and to transfer faith from them to 
the soul’s well accredited instincts, to the dictates of 
Reason, to the ascertained requirements of the moral 
Law, and to the intelligent convictions of Duty, the 
mother of all virtues and graces who, by universal 
consent of thoughtful people, sits throned and crown- 
ed in the heavenly places of the human heart. This 
belief of theirs, too, is deliberate and honest. They 
have come to it naturally, as they think, inevitably. 
It is not strange that they should rally round it, and 
in the spirit of it, do their part of the work of en- 
lightening mankind. 

These being the views, and such, consequently, 
being the attitudes of the two parties, we cannot see 
the advantage of their remaining together in the Con- 
ference, or keeping up any show of professional fel- 
lowship. We hold it best that they shake hands and 
part, in mutual respect and love. There is noreason 
why either should reflect on the other’s honesty or 
earnestness, why there should be any accusations of 
improper motive, unfair dealing or disloyal affection. 
The “ Unitarians” certainly are not to be blamed for 
desiring that the public should understand what they 
believe, or for wishing to be uncompromised by asso- 
ciation with opinions they regard with dread. The 
Free Religionists do but act as self-respect, honor, 
and courtcsy dictate, when they withdraw from or- 
ganized connection with men who can get on better 
without them, and without whom they can better get 
along. 

The question at issue is a plain one. Let the min- 
isters and people decide, if they can, under which 
flag they can do most whole-souled battle. Then, 
having chosen the flag and given in the allegiance, 
let the battle against ignorance, error, superstition, 
iniquity, go on. Let both sides spend ammunition on 
the enemy, and cease to waste it on each other. Let 
each rejoice in what the other is doing, when it hon- 
orably can. Let each welcome the other's victory, 
when it is clearly victory of a larger idea over a 
smaller, a better principle over a worse, humanity 
over diabolism and the beast. Let there be two 
treasuries, two commissariats, two plans of campaign, 
two staffs of officers; and as there can be but one 
Supreme Leader, let him be the Spirit of Truth. 

cc q@o©o39}4.] oo —_ 
FREE RELIGION. 


Much has been said and written of late, in refer- 
ence to the propriety and expediency of liberal think- 
ers dropping the name Christian. At first sight, one 
would suppose expediency the only argument that 
could be raised in opposition ; yet there are those who 
believe, or profess to believe, that all grades of be- 
lievers, even such as reject revealed religion, can be 
comprehended under this term with propriety., ‘Lo 
us, this appears the height of absurdity. How can 
one who rejects nearly every theological dogma of 
Jesus Christ still persist in being called a Christian ? 
Is it not utterly inconsistent? Can another parallel 
be found? Do suchas believe the Prophet of Islam 
to have been but an average man call themselves 
Mahometans? Did the disciples of Nicholas Koper- 
nik still retain the Ptolemaic name? Do men call 
themselves Spencerites who reject the theory of Evo- 
lution? Are men called Darwinites who doubt the 
theory of Development? The answer is plain. Men 
are rarely found so radically inconsistent. Why, 
then, make a distinction with the doctrine of Jesus ? 
Why call those Christians, or Jesusites, who disbe- 
lieve what Jesus of Nazareth taught? Can we be 
Platonists, and reject Plato’s philosophy? Can we 
be Calvinists, and deny the doctrinal theories of Cal- 
yin? ButI hear one say, ‘laccept Jesus’ doctrine 
of loye and mercy, and only reject his claims to di- 
vinity.” Very well, but then you are not a Christ- 
jan, or Jesusite. Can one be a Comtist, and reject a 
portion of Comte’s philosophy ? Can one be a Dar- 
winite, by accepting all of Darwin’s scientific deduc- 
tions except development? I accept, joyfully, some 
of the beautiful doctrines of Jesus, but reject all of 
his superstitious theories, including Supernaturalism ;, 
hence Iam not a Christian. This does not consti- 
tute me a Christian, any more than to accept some 
of Darwin’s views, would make me a Darwinite. It 
is the adoption of fundamental theories that consti- 
tutes discipleship, and no one can deny that the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus was his first and last great theory. 
Then why shrink from the truth? The great secret, 
after all, of this peculiar sensitiveness, on the part of 
some of our liberals, is moral cowardice. Unbeliey- 
ers in Jesus, the Christ, can easily sce their inconsis- 
tency, but the great bugbear of public prejudice 
comes up like an apparition before them, and the re- 
sult is, theyre deny themselves. Leaying this out of 
consideration, it is certainly unjust to real, bona fide 
Christians, to teach the humanity of Jesus Christ 
under cover of Christianity. Let us be generous to 
the theologies. We are clearly outside of Christian- 
ity, and should be frank enough to admitit. By fair 
dealing, we shall lose nothing, and gain everything. 
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Natural Religion is beautiful, and suggests a nobler 
field of labor than the contracted theology of Chris- 
tianity, but charity should be a prominent trait with 
us. There is great truth in the remark of Herbert 
Spencer, that under every form of religion there hes, 
at least, one fundamental verity, and each form serves 
asasort of protective envelope, withont which the 
truth-germ would perish. We stand, manifestly, at 
the head of all these; and as we move alonz, let us 
beckon kindly to such as tarry conscientiously by the 
wayside. 
" “Tn Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is Ciarity.” 
Frank ENO. 


Pine Puatns, eb. 27, 1870. 
-- a 
MEXICO, 


Of all European nations the Spaniards are most 
devoted to principle. They reject all accommoda- 
tion and expediency. They are logical and consist- 
ent in their actions. Having accepted Christianity, 
they have not been rationalists, but devout men of 
faith, persecuting heretics for the glory of God, con- 
forming their lives to their religion, not to their 
reason. The American Indian has the same charac- 
ter, in even a higher degree. There is no slavish- 
ness in him, no calculation of numbers, but war to 
the knife until he obtains justice. The Mexicans, 
composed of these two races, are the only people on 
earth that prefer anarchy to a government that they 
do not approve of. Having accepted the republican- 
ism of Jefferson and other free thinkers, as the true 
principle, they will have absolute freedom or an- 
archy. Divided into the Church party and the party 
of freedom, there has been no compromise, but bat- 
tle handed down from generation to generation. 
The Liberals have made steady progress, and have 
now nearly accomplished success. Anarchy must 
eventually give place to liberty. Their country has 
the best position and the greatest natural advantages 
in the world; and their greatness as a nation in the 
coming time, when evil principles shall give way to 
liberty and justice, is sure. But we Americans, de- 
scended from the races of northern Europe, have a 
limit to our greatness in our character. The expedi- 
ency-philosophy is too much for us, and will surely 
check, thongh but for a time, our moral growth. 
Now that the old politics are dead, the signs of the 
times are unmistakable. Our Wendell Phillipses are 
wishing fora “strong government ;” they “ would 
rather be citizens of Paris and have all their actions 
regulated by a paternal government, than be citizens 
of Boston.” Mill thinks that barbarians have no 
rights. [?] Tyndall, Carlyle, Tennyson, would like 
slavery for negroes, cooleyism for Chinamen, despot- 
ism fwr Hindoos, “strong government” for the Irish 
and Toryism for Englishmen. Only a small minor- 
ity of Americans would prefer anarchy to a compro- 
mise with paternal government. In Mexico only is 
the real battle between Freedom and Despotism. 
When we have failed, Liberty will still have astrong 
fortress left that will never be taken. 

fel BEG) 
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TIT FOR FAT 
BY T. J. MOORE. 


Mr. Eprror :—The Rev. “ Penholder,” of Chicago, 
a correspondent of the V. Y. Independent, in his late 
letter reviewing your position as laid down in TaE 
INDEX, says (referring to the thieves, robbers, and 
murderers of Chicago and the Five Points )—“ I am 
afraid your faith in man would fail here.” (Query. 
Sir, has your “ faith in Christ,” and your preaching 
and teaching in Sunday Schools, and your Young 
Men’s Christian Association prayer meetings, and 
tracts, succeeded in saying them ?) 

Again he says :—“ Thirty-six criminals, ironed and 
chained, are just being stowed into omnibuses to 
start for Joliet.” Well, what has that to do with 
Mr. Abbot's being an Infidel? He does not preach 
in Chicago, and you do. : 

Again he says:—“ The noted Handy Andy, only 
twenty-one years old and of respectable parents (?) 
was sentenced for ten years.” Of course his respecta- 
ble family must be believers, or Penholder would not 
have called them respectable. 

Lastly he says :—“ The whole fraternity of scoun- 
drelism is terrified and enraged.” The Rey. “ Pen- 
holder” evidently intends to make the world believe 
that the whole “fraternity of scoundrelism” are 
infidels. Now I will lay a wager of any amount 
that nine-tenths of all the thieves, robbers, murderers, 
and prostitutes of Chicago are believers in all your 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

What was the verdict of the UAristian examination 
of the inmates of John Allen’s dance house in New 
York? It was that “all were believers, and most of 
the females had been instructed in orthodox Sunday 
Schools.” 

And in corroboration of this statement is the fact, 
that, when prayer meetings were held there, all (or 
nearly all of them) went down.on their knees and 
sought for mercy at your throne of grace. Eyen old 
John himself went down, and he and nearly all the 
inmates were hopefully (?) converted!! Now had 
he or they been énjidels, they would not have got on 
their knees at an orthodox prayer meeting. This 
trick of Christians attempting to palm off as infidels 
all their thieves, liars, robbers, prostitutes, and mur- 
derers, won’t win. It is “too late in the day.” 
“Penholder” wants Mr. Abbot to try his “ faith in 
man” at the Five Points. I want to have him try 
his “ faith in Christ” on the “ fraternity of scoundrel- 
ism” in Chicago and Joliet, and to give it (his faith 
in Christ) a test. I suggest that he shall send his 
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Christian brother, Prof. S. C. Bartlett, down to Joliet 
and let him preach his sermon on Election as it is 
contained in the Congregational Review, and let him 
tell the culprits that “ under this broader plan God 
had eternally purposed, to renew, sanctify and save a 
part only of mankind ;” andalso let him further state 
to them that, “as a part of the same broad (!) plan, 
God has eternally purposed” (be sure that he tells 
the poor deluded criminals that the decree was 
eternal), to leave another portion of mankind freely 
to reject him and be nost;” and if this ‘‘ precious 
| and glorious” preaching dves’nt reclaim them, it will 
| bea wonder. 

| Now, Mr. “ Penholder,” if you will have Bro. 
| Bartlett go down and preach this “glorious and 
| precious” (this is what the Rev. Lyman Beecher 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


called it) doctrine to them, and it should convert, 
say, half of them, I will engage that Bro. Abbot 
shall go down and preach his ‘faith in man’ to them 
and convert the other half into vastly better men 
than Prof. B’s converts. |Come, what say you? 
Let us be up and doing. Infidelity is spreading. 

Mr. Editor, I cannot close this letter without again 
referring to the “glorious and precious” doctrine of 
Hlection, and what adds to its preciousness is the fact 

| that it isthe true Bible doctrine. 
| Yours for truth and a rational religion, 
T. J. Moore. 


SPAREIELD, Ill., Feb. 21, 1870. 
>< _—_——— 


W HAT IS OMRISTIANITVY ? 
| — 

Were I to ask the Papist this question, his answer 
would be, the Pope, the Roman Church is Christian- 
Or, were the question put to a Methodist, the 
answer would be, Methodism. The question put to 
a Unitarian, and the answer is, Unitarianism. And 
so of all the different sects in Christendom. The 
answer is, Christianity is what each one makes it by 
his belief in mediumistic “ revelations.” 

Put this question to the author of Luke’s Gospel, 
and the answer is the same; hence his record of 
“those things most surely Jbeleved.” By “those 
things” he refers to mediumistic revelations. 
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This question being put to Jesus himself, we find 
exactly the same answer, when he says, ‘God hath 
revealed it unto thee.” Peter had avowed his belief, 
that Jesus was the Messiah; and Jesus says that facth 
was not human, it was not from ‘flesh and blood,” it 
was a revelation made in him by miracle, by the 
special act of God. Itis, therefore, a belief in medium- 


istic revelations ‘that makes Christianity. Jesus 
was a medium between God and man. So was 


Moses, who said—“‘I stand Jetween the Lord and 
you.” 

Christianity is the faith wnich is exercised in med- 
iumistic revelations. 


| Now I put the question to some of the foremost 


Liberal Christians of the present day—to Rey. James 
Freeman Olarke, and he says :— 

“ Christ accepts the great prophetic idea of a Mes- 
siah who brings down God's reign into this life. It is 
the New Jerusalem coming down from God out of 
It is the earth full of the knowledge of God 
as the waters cover the sea. It is all mankind labor- 
| ing together for this general good.” 
| I put this question to Rey. Henry Blanchard, and 
here is his answer :— 
|  ‘T accept Jesus as the world’s greatest teacher.” 

Next I ask that good man, whom I heard Theodore 
Parker call “the silver-tongued orator,’ a man edu- 
cated in the New England orthodox faith, and he 
says :— 

“Christianity is the highest form of moral force 
ever known.” 

And now comes the main question. Is the high- 
est moral ferce 77 human nature, or outside of it? Is 
it developed by human culture from the Love Rela- 
tions, or is an exotic, a mediumistic “ revelation,” 
something added to man which ‘does not come from 
the development of his true manhood ? 

Let me see now, if the following postulates are not 
correct: 

i. All we know of Christianity is what we learn 
from human life. But human conduct, human hope, 
love and faith, are not to be accounted for by the dif- 
ference in human brains. Is it not so? What 
Christian will attempt to show that the difference in 
the civilization of Hindus and Americans are not to 
be satisfactorily accounted for by the cerebral devel- 
opments of these two nationalities? Compare one 
nation with another, and you will find that this civ- 
ilization always corresponds with cerebral develop- 
ments, without any regard to mediumistic revelations. 

2. It cannot be made to appear from historical 
data, that Christianity has been most successful in 
uniting the human family in efforts for the greatest 
good of all. Far from this. As to the number of 
converts, Buddhism and Confucius have been more 
successful than Jesus or Christianity. And more- 
over, there have certainly been far more mediumistic 
discords in Christendom than have ever been known 
in India, China or any other form of Religion the 
world over. The greatest moral force is in the 


in despite of the superstition which results from 
mediumistic revelations. 


3. The history of Christendom disproves this as- 
sumption in respect to the moral force of mediumist- 
ic revelations. Look at Italy, Spain, Mexico, South 
America, Ireland, and all of those nations where 
Christianity has been dominant. Look at the country 
where Christianity had its birth, and where this 
“highest moral force” ought to have made some 
demonstrations during the past eighteen hundred 
‘wears. Were it true, as Mr. Phillips assumes, we 


brains of the most enlightened people, and this, too,. 


in 


should find the “highest types of civilization” 
Jeru alem and Rome! 

4. Were Christianity such a moral force as is 
assumed, it would be found working its miracles 
without human brains, without the“ flesh and blood,” 
as wassaid by Jesus. And so, wherever Christianity 
has been preached, there, surely, we should find its 
moral force demonstrated. Christianity assumes . 
that it was “revealed” for this very purpose of 
working miracles in multiplying its converts. But 
its success falls below every other form of religion 
outside of Christianity. In this respect Jesus has 
failed in his mission. 

When speaking of Christianity, therefore, why only 
call it a “moral force?” Why not call it a“ belief,” a 
“faith” merely in mediumistic revelations? This is 
the ¢dea, the thing meant. The more faith, the more 
Christian, the more Mormon “revelations.” The 
more faith the more miracles, more witchcraft, more 
devil, even. Is there, can there be, any “ revela- 
tions” without faith? And does not Christianity 
itself inform us, that it was nothing more nor less 
than faith that gave to Jesus the POWER to work 
miracles ? 

And for the lack of this faith we are doomed to 
everlasting punishment. Hence Christianity is the 
subjugation of the human will, it is a condition of 
servility, you must wear a “yoke,” you must not fol- 
low your own highest judgment. 

Notice, also, what a very potent principle this 
mediumistic faith evidently is; by it wecan “ remove 
mountains,” wither “ fig trees,” and “ raise the dead.” 
By faith Mr. Clarke can make a Messiah of Jesus ; 
and by faith he “ brings down” (from on high, we 
suppose) “God’s reign upon earth.’ And so it is 
evident that without faith in mediumism God could 
never get ‘down to, earth.” And by his faith Mr. 
Clarke “ fills this whole earth” with his own notions 
of things, “as the waters cover the sea.” Nor doI 
see why a Buddhist might not say the same, and be a 
Buddhist still. 

It is by this potent principle of faith that Mr. 
Blanchard sees in a medium of former days the 
“oreatest teacher this world ever had,” or perhaps 
‘ever will have: a medium who was so much deceived 
by his own faith that he really believed he had seen 
the devil fall like lightning from the sky, and who, in 
his teachings, interfered with the relations of life by 
enjoining hatred of relatives. Mut of these relations 
come all we know of authority for virtue, and it was 
characteristic, certainly, of mediumism for this 
authority to be ignored by Jesus, as it has been by 
numerous other mediumistic teachers in ages past. 
But as to this “greatest of teachers” seeing the devil 
fall from the sky, it may be readily admitted that it 
required very large mediumistic eyes to see a sight 
like that. 

And so it is:— 

‘* Faith lends its realizing light, 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly, 
The invisible appears in sight 
And God is seen by mortal eye.” 

Mediumistic eyes see an dénvisibility, they can see 
anything within the range of credulity. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which it might be 
supposed all would see, (as they would, perhaps, but 
for the spell of mediumism), we hear men talk of 
obligations to Christianity for our civilization! The 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment to our Na- 
tional Constitution is referred to as the greatest tri- 
umph ever known of Christian civilization. As if 
the love of freedom were not an instinctive principle 
in the “flesh and blood ” (referred to by Jesus), 
which does not recognize mediumism as its authority 
or the source of its existence. The loye of freedom 
was always opposed by Christianity, while it is an 
instinctive tendency of humanity, and truly the 
“highest moral force ever known”—older than 
Jesus; older than all creeds, or mediumistie revela- 
tions from another world. et. 8: 
Quincy, Mass., Feb. 22, 1870. 


MR. PHILLEPS ON MOBS. 


[From the Newburyport Herald.] ; 

Mer. Phillips, in his lecture before the Lyceum, in 
speaking of the failure of republican institutions in 
great cities, said that he had rather live in Paris and 
have all his rights and duties prescribed for him by 
the government, and enjoy the personal safety and 
social tolerance of that city, than to live in Boston 
The danger from mob violence seems to him greater 
than that from the whole power of the government. 
In Boston Mr. Garrison ws dragged through the 
streets by a rope, thirty-four years ago; but for many 
years after he published a paper in Boston, in which 
he advocated sentiments very offensive to a majority 
of its citizens at the time. Within three years a sub- 
scription has been raised to make Mr. Garrison above 
the fear of want for the rest of his life. In France 
men whose opinions are obnoxious to the ruling 
powers are fined, imprisoned and banished. Victor 
Hugo would rather live in Paris than in Boston, but 
he has not been permitted to live there. Rochefort’s 
paper is suppressed, and he is himself fined and im- 
prisoned. Victor Noir is shot for his opposition to 
the government. This does not look like greater 
toleration of opinion and greater security than that 
which is enjoyed in Boston, even by Mr. Garrison. 
If republicanism is a frilure in our large cities, im- 
perialism is a failure both in city and in country. 

— ><> 

A noble act is told of Dr. Weis, the late Bishop of 
Romish Bavaria. He often lent money to people in 
straightened circumstances, sometimes as high as a 
thousand florins. About six weeks before his death 
he returned to all of his debtors, by mail, their due- 
bills.— Nachricht aus Deutschlun | und der Schweiz. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT FREE RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS IN INDIA. 


The Hindu Reformer, published at Bom- 
bay, contains in the issue for January 15th, 
an editorial article, enclosed in lines of mourn- 
ing, to the memory of a native religious teack- 
er, Anandashram Swami, who for a number 
of years has been devoting himself, with great 
zeal and self-sacrifice, to moral and religious 
reform, and to the general welfare of his fel- 
low-countrymen, and who has recently met 
his death while still engaged in this benevo- 
lent work, in one of the provinces of North- 
ern India. Ile does not appear to have been 
a member of the new Theistic sect, the Brah- 
mo Somaj, but found opportunity, as a 
preacher in one of the holy orders of the 
Hindu faith, for the beneficent mission he 
had at heart. And his career is therefore ad- 
ditional testimony to the openness of India 
to religious reformation, which shall bring 
with it social and civil improvement, and to 
the power there is in the old religion to free 
itself from superstitions and abuses. The 
truth is, the universal elements of religion, 
those elements that are found to be the same 
in all the great faiths of the world, are to-day 
everywhere asserting themselves, and are cast- 
ing off into decay and oblivion those specific 
and local beliefs which have kept the relig- 
ions distinct. The tendency is now to find 
the sympathies of the different religions,— 
the points where they touch, and run into, 
and mutually support each other; those fea- 
tures which point backward to a common 
‘origin and descent, and forward to the con- 
summation of religious unity in the actual 
recognition of human equality and brother- 
hood. The primary, moral, and spiritual sen- 
timents are the same the world over, however 
differently developed and applied; and peo- 
ple are beginning to see that progress lies in 
finding and cultivating together this common 
ground, rather than in setting up any one 
form of faith, as having a specific authority 
given to it, to overcome and extinguish all 
the others. And it is this tendency which the 
Free Religious Association expressly repre- 
sents. Hence it is, that we hold out the hand 
of fellowship end brotherhood to these native 
reformers of one of the most ancient relig- 
ions on the other side of the globe. Aud 
hence the career of such a man as Anandash- 
ram Swami becomes of special interest to us. 
From the Hindu Leformer we extract this 
sketch of his life :— 


“We have to notice with deep regret the prema- 
ture death, at Mandvi in Kutch, on the 30th ult., of 
Anandashram Swami, and we do not know that we 
can go into mourning more appropriately for any 
other personage He belonged to that class of char- 
acters which we believe to have been the chief agent 
in developing the thought and civilization of ancient 


India, and which is peculiarly wanted at this junc- 


ture of our reviyal,—an earnest, intelligent, and cul- 
tivated man, not despising or despairing of the 
world, but appreciating it; abjuring its pleasures 
and giving up the cares of self, yet working’ the 
harder and more devotedly for it, to advance the 
cause of knowledge, of peace, of love, of country, 
and of humanity. * as o mS 

To sum up the leading wants of his life so far as 
they are known (for he was ever watchful and anx- 
ious to remain incognito), he was an educated native 
of Bengal, of solid parts and easy circumstances, 
who took advantage of one of our holy orders in 
order to exchange pleasure for toil, and dedicated his 
life to the public good. Under cover ef a rule of the 
order he had entered, which required him to leave 
home for twelve years after initiation, he travelled 
for many years in Northern India and Hindustan 
proper and Rajpoeotana, and in the course of his 
wanderings and beneficent ministry, reached West- 
ern India, where he sought with characteristic 
shrewdness to work upon the minds of Princes, as 
the best agents for influencing the destinies and wel: 
fare of millions of fellow-beings. Although, there- 
fore, he was assiduous in his attention to the spiritual 
welfare of the flock of men and women, young and 
old, who ever gathered around him, he specially de- 
voted his energies to influence their condition through 
their rulers.” 


In this latter particular he seems to have 
followed the example of Confucius; and the 
article proceeds to narrate some of his expe- 
rience in approaching the rulers of these in- 
terior Provinces. Some of them treated him 
cordially, and listened to his advice. Others 
treated him ill. Once he was imprisoned for 
exposing the misgovernment of his royal host. 
But he persisted in his mission of “ truth- 
telling and good-doing;” and in several of 
the reyal households won respect and his op- 
portunity for benevolence and patriotic ser- 
yice. To the sovereign of Rajpootana, he be- 
came a disinterested and greatly valued ad- 
yiser, through whose influence many meas- 
ures were introduced for the good of the peo- 
ple. He labored to “reform the government 
of Jeypoore, and his influence was not un- 
felt in Indore and Dhar.” In Jeypoore, his 
success was especially marked by the intro- 
duction of a constitutional government, -in 
the place of the Sovereign’s arbitrary will. 
He was noted for high moral courage and 
faith, and for great persistency in his work. 
“ He fought patiently against moral odds, and 
in explanation of his conduct used to say, 
‘Where there is life, there is hope.” The ar- 
ticle recommends that the Provinces where 
he had labored should “ construct some work 
of public use to mark their sorrow and their 
respect for their deceased benefactor,”—and 
proceeds thus :— 

“A monument is sure to be erected over his re- 
mains at Mandvi; but it ought not to be a simple 
grave. Itshould be accompanied by a resting-place 
tor the weary, or a school built and endowed for en- 
lightening the ignorant. Surely this would be a 
small price for the gratitude and the credit of a 
State. We feel sure the people will willingly submit 
to a tax, if they know its proceeds are to be devoted 
to commemorate the life of him whom they had 
cherished, and who could with difficulty be made to 
accept of their proffered charity, beyond the barest 
needs of life. Certainly in honoring him they would 
honor themselves.” 

ANOTHER PICTURE. 

It seems that there is a muscular Parseeism 
as well as a muscular Christianity, and that 
some of the wise heads of India see that a 
muscular Hinduism is needed to give yigor 
and harmony to other reforms that are in pro- 
egress in that ancient religion. The Hindu 


Reformer for January Ist, has the following : 


“The Parsee community are trying hard to devel- 
op the physical capacities of their nation. They 
have been encouraging evory movement that leads 
to the accomplishment of this object, while the Hin- 
du community are not only barren in organizing 
new movements that would improve their physique, 
but cannot even sustain any existing association, the 
object of which is the development of the body. We 
have been led into these remarks by a perusal of the 
report of the proceedings of a meeting for award- 
ing a prize to the best cricketer, in which a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen of the Parsee com- 
munity took an active interest. We turn to the Hin- 
dus, and—a sad contrast—we find that the only crick- 
et club, organized under the auspices of influential 
members of the Marathi community, has been closed. 


Hence it is that Hindus as a. rule are very much in- 
ferior to the Parsees in their physique. There are 
not half a dozen Hindu gentlemen, natives of Bom- 
bay, who can boast of any of the active accomplish- 
ments of a gentleman, such as riding, shooting, 
swimming, &¢. Our countrymen need scarcely be 
told that they cannot expect to rise high in the grade 
of mental and moral improvement, unless they at- 
tain to a proportionate height of physical develop- 
ment.” 

To the above let us add another picture, 
which mingles the comic with the graye. As 
one of the facts that show how intemperance, 
under the influence of British civilization, is 
invading Indian Society, and working its way 
even into the sacred upper classes, that have 
been proverbially temperate, the Hindu Re- 


Jormer gives this item :—* A Brahmin—ghost 


of Manu guard us!—was sued the other day 
in the local small-cause Court by a Christian 
liquor-seller, for consuming a good quantity 
of his spirit, but omitting to pay for the 
same.” 

What must be the definition 
tians” in such a community ? 


of © Chris- 


Tue Bree in ScHoois.—The wave-circles of dis- 
cussion about the Bible in schools are gradually 
spreading more widely from the centre of that Cin- 
cinnati decision. Not a few ministers of unimpeach- 
ed orthodoxy take the ground of Mr. Beecher, and 
are willing to let the Bible drop out of the secular 
schools, It is singular that while some are insisting 
here that this formal reading should be maintained, 
we should learn ot the Turks that schools can flour- 
ish in which the rights of all sects are respected, and 
there is no attempt to teach any kind of religion. 
The Ottoman Lyceum in Constantinople, in which 
Christian, Jewish, and Moslem children are admitted 
on equal terms, and neither the Koran nor the Bible 
is taught, is a proved success. The number of pupils 
in this institution, already considerable, is steadily in- 
creasing. From Benares, in India, the sacred eity of 
the Brahmins, we learn also of a project for a theo- 
logical school like that which James Freeman Clarke 
proposed for Cambridge, in which all religions shall 
be taught and criticised; a church and school of 
“Truism”, to be at once Pagan, Moslem and Christ- 
ian, and give to alla fair hearing. It would be sin- 
gular if Paganism should prove itself to be more 
catholic and comprehensive in its scope of religious 
knowledge, than the most enlightened branch of the 
Christian church.—Reo. C. LH, Brigham, in Christian 
Register. 

a a ace a pe we 

Norrce.—The Reports, m pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL JoHNSON’s Essay on “ THE WorsHie 
or Jesus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “ Reason AND 
RevevATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer, (1" ets.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYeER, CHARLES H. Matcom, Joun P. Husparp, 
Oxtymria Brown, JoHN Weiss, T. W. Hieainson, 
F. E. Asgpot, A.B. ALcorr, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
PHILures, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. Sanporn, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “ PRESENT 'TENDENCIES OF 
Socrpry IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND Worsnir ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and Krsnus CHunDER 
Sen, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FrorH- | 
INGHAM, WEIss, ABBOT, HIGGINSON, PRror, Denton, 
J. H. Jonrs, Rate WALDO Emerson, C. A. BARTOL, 
Lucy Srons, Horace SEAVER, RowLAND Connor, 
and others; Essays by JuLiA WARD Hows, I)Avip 
A. Wasson, and Rapsr Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses sre as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association haying offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


SNAPPING-TURTLE.—So Mr. McCook deplores his 
separation from us! He does—does he? And he de- 
sires to be united with us! He does—doeshe? Well, 
let’s see. On what terms? ‘On terms consistent 
with truth and righteousness.” That’s fair. Certain- 
ly itis. Agreed, agreed, Mr.McCook. All, then, that 
you and your confreres have to do is—1. Accord to 
us liberty of opinion and speech. 2. Retract the 
slanders which you and they have spouted, and 
preached, and printed against us. 3. Repudiate and 
blot out the brutal record of thut demoniac gathering 
known as the Assembly of 1866. 4. Stop robbing us 
of our church property. 5. Come back to the con- 
servatism and sound doctrine of OLD ScHoon PRes- 
BYTERIANISM. These terms are “consistent with 
truth and righteousness.” We shall magnanimously 
let all else be among the by-gones. Of course, the 
prospect of the union which you say you desire is 
quite promising—eh ?—Méssour?d Presbyterian. 
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AFRICAN RELIGIOUSNESS. 


[From Putnam’s Magazine.] 


Is the habitual use of religious expressions a proof 
of real religion? The colored people constantly use 
such expressions—and this, I think, more than any- 
thing else, has misled those who were unaccustomed 
to them. But it will be asked, Are not such expres- 
sions prompted by religious feeling? Generally, IL 
think not. Why do they use them, then? From 
habit. A person may not be in the least a hypocrite, 
and yet use such expressions without thought or 
meaning. I have heard children on their way to 
school say, “ I ain’t late dis mornin’, bress de Lord ;” 
or boys at play, “I didn’t lose dat ar marble, tank de 
Lord fer dat.” What prompts these expressions? 
They repeat what they have heard their elders say, 
and these again speak after the fashion of their 
people. 

But it is asked, are there no Christians among 
them? Undoubtedly. There are.many who seem 
to have been directly taught of God, and who show 
the fruits of that teaching in their lives, but I have 
invariably found them among the quieter ones. 
Said an old woman, one of the “poor of this world, 
rich in faith ” :— 

“ Honey, I don’t say dat ar ain’t all right, but I 
can’t feel ter do it. I used ter doit, an’ I rally 
b’liebed it war de Holy Spirit. I war in a heap 
o’trouble, ’peared like nuffin’ didn’t gib. me no com- 
fort, an’ I prayed to de Lord to comfort me hisself; 
an’ ’peared like suftin’ spoke right in my heart, soft 
an’ quiet like, and I’membered how de Lord war 
not in de whirlwind, nor in de storm, but in ‘de still, 
small voice’; an’ I knowed dat ef He spoke ter us 
wid a stilLyoice, He wants us ter speak ter Him de 
same way. So, honey, since dat ar time I nebber 
feeled one bit like hollerin’ or stampin’.” 

And so I have almost invariably found it with 
those who were Christians in heart and life, as well 
as profession. 

One strong argument against the idea of natural 
religious feeling in the colored people, is the fact, 
that as they become educated, it generally decreases. 
The reaction from excitement to indifference is nat- 
ural and sure, and as the circumstances of their lives 
change, this feeling is weakened. Those who haye 
been always or for many years free, manifest little of 
such disposition. It is a fact, painful and undeniable, 
that among the best educated of the colored people, 
there is a strong tendency to infidelity, which is in a 
measure forced on them by their circumstances. A 
highly educated colored woman said, not long since, 
in answer to one who remonstrated with her on neg- 
lect of religious services :— 

“T don’t know whether I believe in anything or 
not. Sofaras I hear anything about religion, I don’t 
see much to believe in. If I went to church, I 
might, but 1am shut out from that. I won't go to 
the colored churches, for ’m only disgusted with bad 
grammar and worse pronunciation, and their horrible 
absurdities ; I can’t go to your churches, for if I am 
admitted at all,[ am put away off in a dark corner 
out of reach cf everybody, as if I were some unclean 
thing, and I will not voluntarily place myself in such 
a position.” 


><> a 
THOSE GIRL. 


The appearance in Toledo of the “ two-headed 
girl” makes the following jew @esprit, clipped from 
the Buffalo Hapress, not wholly inappropriate to our 
columns :— 


Those girl which were exhibited at St. James Hall 
yesterday is unquestionably the most singular plu- 
rality which erratic nature ever perpetrated, and 
gives rise to many perplexing suppositions and 
theories. Are they a quadruped, or are they a biped, 
or may they with propriety be termed a quadrupedal 
biped, are questions which we will leave for solution 
to more eminent natural scientists, and we will only 
discourse of our own ideas pon taking an obserya- 
tion of these what-is-it. First, think of its (their) 
early childhood. What a chorus cf squalling they (it) 
must have been capable of producing, and what a 
continual administration of rations it (they) must 
have required. Passing on to girlhood, imagine the 
plurality of taffy and skipping ropes, and chastise- 
ments for disobedience of maternal injunctions. 
Next womanhood comes, and we pause with dismay. 


Suppose we were courting those girl, would we be ' 


entitled to their dual affections? Would our deyo- 
tions be considered as belonging to it both? Or 
would it be incumbent upon us to pour out loving 
words into the gentle ear of one of it, while another 
enamored swain is basking in the loving smile of the 
other of it? And then matrimony—we can pursue 
the subject no further—those shoe bills, those millin- 
er’s bills. Appalling thought! 


><> n 

Tue Guitty Ones.—In Beregszasz, Hungary, a 
short time ago, a wagon in which sat the wife of one of 
the first officers of the district with her child, collided 
with an ox team and was demolished. The lady and 
child were dangerously hurt and were left lying in 
their blood under the broken wagon. All of which 
is very painful to report, but the joke came in when 
the Haiducks of the Comitat (police officers) took the 
“ ouilty”” oxen to the Comitat-house to be punished 
for their misdeed.—WNachricht aus Deutschland und 
der Schweiz. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The City of Toledo, 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


The Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,784. 
In 1866—24,401, 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
miles of canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction ; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan, 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 115,000,000 feet ot 
Pine Lumber, 80,000,000 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped from Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to nearly $50,000,000. 

The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Sayings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds, 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in improving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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RICHARD MOTT, HORACE 8. WALBRIDGE, E. MALONE, 


JOSEPH K, SECOR, A. E, MACOMBER, 


JOHN F. WITKER. 


DAVID R. LOCKE, 


Deposits of Five Cents to any Number of Dollars will be Received. 


On the first of January and July of each year, interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be allowed for Every Mon?H 
that the amount then on deposit has been with the Savings 
Institution, and if not withdrawn, the interest will be Come= 
pounded Semi-Annually, : 

The business of this Institution is confined exclusively to 
the receipt and care of Savings Deposits, No Commercial or 
General Banking business is transacted. 

A certain proportion of the funds of this Institution are in- 
verted by loan upon Real Estate in the City of Toledo. In 
making such loans, preference is always given to applications 
from Depositors of small means who have accumulated suffi- 
cient funds to pay for alot of ground, and desire to borrow 
something more to aid them in erecting buildings to be used 
as permanent Homes for themselves and families. 

Inasmuch as the income of most industrious persons is ob- 
tained in monthly installments, a monthly repayable basis has 
been adopted for the repayment of Loans. 

Plans of Cheap Cottages may be seen at the office of the In- 
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THE HEBREW PROPHETS, 


{Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Noy. 14, 1869.] 


The words prophet and prophecy have both a 
wider and a narrower meaning, of which the latter 
has within a few hundred years tended to crowd the 
former out of common use. Lord Bacon, who died 
in 1626, mentions (to quote his own words) “an ex- 
ercise, commonly called prophesying, which was this ; 
that the ministers within a precinct did meet upon 
a week day in some principal town, where there was 
some ancient grave minister that was president, and 
an auditory admitted of gentlemen or other persons 
of leisure. Then every minister successively, begin- 
ning with the youngest, did handle one and the same 
part of Scripture, spending severally some quarter of 
an hour or better, and in the whole some two hours. 
And so, the exercise being begun and ended with 
prayer, and the president giving a text for the next 
meeting, the rassembly was dissolved.” Jeremy Tay- 
lor, an eminent bishop of the English Church who 
died in 1667, employed the word in a similar sense 
in the title of his treatise, “On Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing.” Asused by Lord Bacon and Jeremy Taylor, 
the word to prophesy means to interpret the Scriptures 
in the exercise of the Protestant right of private 
judgment,—in other words, to speak freely concern- 
ing religion out of the depths of one’s own in- 
most convictions; and a prophet would be one who 
thus freely spoke. This, then, is the wider meaning 
of the terms in question. 

In a passage of the great English philosopher, John 
Locke, who died in 1704, we find a new conception 
introduced into the word prophecy, although the older 
conception is still covered by it:—‘ Prophecy (he 
says, Parapbrase of 1 Cor. XII, note) comprehends 

three things,—prediction, singing by the dictate of the 
Spirit, and understandmg and explaining the mys- 
terious, hidden sense of Scripture by an immediate 
illumination and motion of the Spirit.” The new 
conception I refer to is that of prediction ; and, in the 
common language of to-day, this has become the chief 
idea suggested by the word prophet. The narrower 
meaning of the terms prophet and prophecy is thus 
practically confined to simple prediction,—the fore- 
telling of future events by reason of a special illumina- 
tion or revelation from God. 

Now of these two meanings, the former comes the 
nearer to the meaning of the Hebrew word for pro- 
phet, nabt; and in studying the nature of Hebrew 
prophecy, it should be taken as the true meaning. 
“No term,” says Dr. Noyes, perhaps the best Hebrew 
scholar America has yet produced, and translator of 
a large portion of the Hebrew Scriptures, “no term 
by which the Hebrew prophct is denoted in the Old 
Testament means predicter. He is called inspired 
speaker, seer, watchman, but never predicter or fore- 
teller of future events.” The Greek word prophetes, from 
which our Enelish word prophet is directly taken, 
bore substantially the same signification, and was ap- 
plied to any one who was supposed to speak for a 
god or interpret his will to men. Thus Pindar calls 
the blind old Theban, Tiresias, the prophet or “ inter- 
preter of Jove;” Apollo was also called the “ inter- 
preter of Jove” by Aischylus, while the Pythia or 
priestess at Delphi was called in her turn the “ pro- 


phet” or “interpreter of Apollo.” If, therefore, we 
wish to know what the ancient Hebrews meant: when 
they called a man a prophet, we shall come the clos- 
est to their actual thought, if we take the term in the 
sense of a speaker or interpreter [see Gesenius, sd 
voce|,—one “ who is, as it were, the middle person, the 
speaker and interpreter between God and man” 
[Bleek, Hint. in d. A. T., p. 413],—one who simply 
announces or proclaims to his tellowmen whatever 
God has revealed to him directly. 


Now this is not the usual or most widely accepted 
signification of the word. To nine persons in ten, it 
suggests the idea of an inspired foreteller of events in 
the future,—it may be in the remote future. The He- 
brew prophets are commonly believed to have been 
men whom God miraculously enlightened with 
reference to the future, and sent as special messengers 
from himself to communicate this miraculous know]- 
edge tomen. Prediction is regarded as the chief, if 
not the only function of the prophet, as such; and, 
more particularly, prediction of the coming of the 
Messiah, the Jesus whose story is told in the New 
Testament, is regarded as the great burden of their 
message. Neither of these beliefs is correct. AI- 
though the prophets did undoubtedly claim to fore- 
tell future events on the direct authority of Jehovah, 
prediction was a wholly subordinate part of their 
function,—merely incidental to the real work they 
endeavored to accomplish. Furthermore, the promise 
of an individual Messiah as Redeemer and Savior is 
not to be found at all in the prophets Joel, Amos, 
Zephaniah, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, and 
the later Isaiah [Bleek, p. 439]. It is plain, conse- 
quently, that the prophets as a class had some other 
function than that of simple prediction, and that the 
predictions they actually but incidentally made were 
by no means chiefly concerned about the “ coming of 
Christ.” The reason why a false impression with re- 
gard to their office has arisen, is not at all difficult to 
discover. The Old Testament has value in the eyes 
of devout Christians chiefly because it is supposed to 
have been written with distinct reference to the New 
Testament,—because the Jewish law, the Jewish his- 
tory,and the Jewish prophecies, are supposed to have 
been merely a foreshadowing of the Gospel. Hence 
all parts of the Old Testament have been, and are, 

ead with a prevailing desire of discovering hidden 
allusions to Jesus; and any passage that could, by the 
exercise of ingenuity, be twisted into a prophecy of 
him, has been construed as a divine intimation of his 
future advent. The violence thus done to every por- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures is almost incredible, 
and is, in many cases, wholly laughable. For proof 
of my statement, I would simply refer you to the 
headings placed at the commencement of each chap- 
ter by the early English translators. Chapters which 
no more allude to Jesus than they do to Robinson 
Crusoe, are gravely headed with titles mentioning the 
Christ, his kingdom, or his church. When you go 
home this morning, I recommend you to take down 
your Bibles, turn to Solomon’s Song, and read the in- 
scriptions at the head of each chapter and the running 
titles at the top of each page. If it were a fit book to 
read, I would recommend you also to read the chap- 
ters themselves for the purpose of comparing them 
with these headings and titles; but Solomon’s Song 
is simply an amorous poem, with no more reference 
to the Christ than is contained in Lord Byron’s Don 
Juan. It would be exactly as appropriate and truthful 
to prefix these headings to the various cantos of Don 
Juan, as it is to prefix’ them to the various chapters 
of Solomon’s Song. I think that, by the most casual 
turning over of the leaves of your Bibles, you will 
perceive how thoroughly men’s interpretation of the 
Old Testament has been warped and vitiated by the 
vagaries of orthodox theology. This simple experi- 
ment will show you at once why it is that the true 
function of the Hebrew prophets has been lost out of 
sight—why it is that their truly great and grand 


words have been overshadowed by their hap-hazard 
guesses at the future. Once get rid of this morbid 
appetite for Messianic prophecies,—once seek to read 
the prophetic utterances in the light of the context, 
the contemporaneous history, and the spirit of the 
age,—and you will realize for the first time what sub- 
lime thoughts burned in the souls of those brave, in- 
tense, “ God-intoxicated” men. They had something 
better to do than to read fortunes like so many gyp- 
sies——some end more practical and sternly’ earnest to 
gain, than to cast horoscopes like so many astrologers. 
The best life of the Hebrew nation throbbed in their 
hearts; and it is in their virile words that we must 
seek the clew to its history and spirit. One might as 
as well try to read the glowing chapters of Isaiah or 
Jeremiah through smoked glasses an inch thick with 
lamp-black, as to read them through the spectacles of 
orthodoxy. Hence I say that he has no conception 
whatsoever of the true function of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, who sees in them mere predicters or fortune- 
tellers, or who hears in their predictions merely so 
many stammering efforts to pronounce the name of 
Jesus. Protestant theology has as effectually sealed 
the Bible to common eyes by its interpretations, as 
the Romish Church has done by keeping it in the 
Latin of the Vulgate. 

If, then, prediction——or, more particularly, Mes- 
sianic prediction,—was not the true function of the 
Hebrew prophets, what was it? If they did not pre- 
dict, what did they do? Who were they, and what 
was their business with the people ? 

Before I undertake to state what their true function 
was, I must say a little more about their predictions. 
For I have by no means denied that they did predict, 
or that they thought their predictions guaranteed or 
endorsed by Jehovah. What I wish to say is, that 
their predictions, when made, were incidental or sub- 
ordinate,—that these very predictions had a pur- 
pose,—and that this purpose was higher than that of 
mere fortune-telling, the glutting of idle curiosity. 
First of all, let us inquire whether they had any 
greater power of predicting future events accurately, 
than other men of equal brain naturally possess. 
An example ‘or two will be worth a whole ream of 
abstract arguments. 


Several of the prophets, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos, and 
Obadiah, unite in predicting the most complete and 
terrible destruction against Edom, a country south of 
Judea. From a careful comparison of these various 
predictions, nothing could be more certain than that 
the prophets foretold this total overthrow and anni- 
hilation of Edom as about to take place at the time 
of the return of the Hebrews from the Babylonish 
Captivity, when they were expected to be in the 
zenith ot their power. Now it is true that the Edom- 
ites, as a nation, have been destroyed; and so have 
the Jews also, asanation. But several hundred years 
after the predictions ought to have been fulfilled, the 
Edomites were still prosperous and flourishing; later 
still, the Jews and the Edomites were amalgamated 
into a single nation; and not long before the birth of 
Jesus, Herod the Great, an Edomite by birth, became 
King of the Jews as well as of the Edomites. Now 
if I should predict that the Prince of Wales would die 
next year, and fifty years hence he should still be 
alive and well on his mother’s throne —or if I should 
predict a tremendous snow-storm to-morrow, and 
three weeks hence there should be a mild rain,—I 
should hardly venture to claim great credit as a pro- 
phet. Yet the prophecies concerning Edom found 
no better fulfilment. The difficulties in the way of 
proving their actual fulfilment are so great, that some 
interpreters, J. D. Michaelis for instance, suppose their 
fulfilment to be still in the future; while others seek 
to escape embarrassment in other ways. 

So also the prophet Ezekiel, in his twenty-sixth 
chapter, predicts the destruction of the city of Tyre 
by a particular king, Nebuchadnezzar. “For thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah: Behold, I will bring against 
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Tyre Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, a king of 
kings from the North, with horses, and with chariots, 
and with horsemen and a vast multitude of people..... 
And they shall make a spoil of thy riches, and make 
a prey of thy merchandize; and they shall break 
down thy walls, and destroy thy beautiful houses ; 
and thy stones and thy timber and thine earth shall 
they lay in the midst of the waters. And I will cause 
the noise of thy songs to cease, and the sound of thy 
harps shall be no more heard. And I will make thee 
like a naked rock; thou shalt be a place to spread 
nets upon; thou shalt be built no more; for I, Jeho- 
vah, have spoken it, saith the Lord Jehovah.”— 
[Noyes’ translation.] Now only three chapters later, 
the same prophet Ezekiel himself announces the non- 
fulfilment of his own prediction, in the most explicit 
terms :—“ The word of Jehovah came to me, saying : 
Son of Man, Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon, 
caused his army to serve a great service against Tyre; 
every head was made bald and every shoulder was 
peeled; yet neither he nor his army had wages from 
Tyre for the service which he served against it. 
Therefore, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Behold, I 
will give the land of Egypt to Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king of Babylon, and he shall take her multitude, 
and take her spoil, and take her plunder; and it shall 
be wages for his army. For his wages for his service 
I will give him the land of Egypt; for they wrought 
for me, said the Lord, Jehovah.” When, therefore, 
we seek the fulfilment of Ezekiel’s prophecy of the 
utter destruction of Tyre, we find none; on the con- 
trary, he himself announces its failure. Tyre has in- 
deed been destroyed,—once by Alexander the Great, 
though it afterwards revived ; and at the present day, 
only an insignificant village remains to mock its an- 
cient grandeur. But no evidence exists that Neb- 
uchadnezzar ever captured or destroyed it, except a 
passage in the Commentaries of the so-called St. 
Jerome, who lived nearly a thousand years later, and 
who tried to explain away Ezekiel’s confession of un- 
fulfilled prophecy, by saying that, although Nebuchad- 
nezzar actually captured Tyre, the Tyrians had pre- 
viously carried off all their valuables in ships; and 
that it was in this sense that Ezekiel referred to Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s receiving no “wages” for his toil. This 
is a fine specimen of the quibble theological. Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, states [ Ant. X, 11, $1] on 
the authority of Phoenician writers that Nebuchad- 
nezzar did actually besiege Tyre for thirteen years ; 
but he nowhere states that he actually captured it. 
Furthermore, the capture of Tyre is mentioned by no 
Greek or Roman historian whose works are now ex- 
tant; and although Ewald and Hengstenberg contend 
for its capture, Gesenius, Winer, and Hitzig decide 
against it. Candid critics admit that an examination 
of the evidence of Jerome shows it to be worthless ; 
and no solid reason whatever exists for believing that 
Ezekiel’s prediction was ever fulfilled. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of unfulfilled 
predictions of the prophets. The fact is, they pre- 
dicted precisely as men predict nowadays, on the 
warrant of their own insight into natural causes; al- 
though it should be recognized that the prophets con 


ceived themselves as having the direct sanction of 


Jehovah for their conjectures concerning the future. 
In this respect they resemble all other enthusiasts, 
who are wont to conceive themselves as in special 
favor with God. Some of the prophetical predictions 
turned out true, others false; but the same is the case 
with modern predictions. Theodore Parker prophe- 
sied the great war of the Rebellion, as did many 
others who believed in the “irrepressible conflict ;” 
but such prophecies, like those of the Hebrew seers, 
were seldom, if ever, fulfilled in detail. Let this, then, 
be stated as a sure result of critical investigation, that 


prediction was no essential part of the function of the’ 


Hebrew prophets, and that their predictions were 
precisely analogous to those of other sagacious men, 
sometimes verified but oftener falsified. 

To recur, then, to the main question, what was 
the function of the prophets? I would explain 
that their proper and peculiar function was that 
of reformers. They were “political counsellors, 
popular orators, and religious teachers” (Noyes). 
Their great aim was to preserve and establish on a 
stronger basis the ideas which underlay the national 
life of the Hebrew people, namely, that there is but 
one God, Jehovah,—that Jehovah made a solemn 
compact with Abraham, by which he set apart for- 
ever the descendants of Abraham as his own chosen 
people,—and that he would reward them for obe- 
dience to his laws, and punish them for disobedience. 
These ideas were the root out of which grew the 
whole national consciousness; and though they seem 


to us, in part at least, very crude and narrow, we 
must remember that they were progressive ideas at 
that time, and haye done much to develop a 
higher life in the human race. The ideas of the One 
God, of the sacred covenant with Abraham, and of 
the theocracy or government of the Hebrews by 
Jehovah as their national King, were as much the 
basis of Hebrew civilization, as the great ideas of lib- 
erty, progress and equal rights are the basis of Ameri- 
can civilization ; they were the best and highest ideas 
the Hebrew nation could then embody in institutions, 
and the prophets were those noble spirits who thrilled 
most deeply under the inspiration they imparted. 
Hence they sought to hold the Hebrews to greater 
fidelity to the radical ideas of the Hebrew State, just 
as Charles Sumner, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
Wendell Phillips have sought to hold the Americans 
to greater fidelity to the radical ideas of our own 
Declaration of Independence. The idea of Mono- 
theism was to the Hebrews what the idea of Freedom 
is to the Americans,—the great corner-stone of their 
national existence. But it could hardly be expected 
that an ignorant and headstrong Semitic tribe should 
comprehend fully, and carry out into consistent prac- 
tice, the principles which gave it all its historic im- 
portance, and which marked out for it a magnificent 
destiny. Retrogression and unfaithfulness to the law 
of its own being were sure to appear in the history of 
such a people. While the true Hebrews, therefore, 
were arrayed against the surrounding paganism, pa- 
ganism found a party even among the Hebrews which 
sought to ally itself with the external foe—a party 
now in the minority, now in the majority, but at all 
times a powerful element of discord in the State. This 
party were the “ Democrats” of that day, doing their 
utmost to sap the national life and betray the na- 
tional future. Opposed to these traitors to the na- 
tional idea, was the party of genuine Hebrews, with 
the prophets at their head,—true exponents of the 
national life. The wealthy and powerful classes, the 
kings, nobles and priests, inclined strongly to the dis- 
loyal party, and sought alliances with the pagan na- 
tions round about; but the prophets denounced all 
such schemes, so dangerous to a State of which Mo- 
notheism was the organic law, and threatened Divine 
vengeance on all backsliders. Here is the secret of 
their predictions, which all turn on one great idea,— 
that God would reward his people, if faithful, with 
prosperity, and punish them, if unfaithful, with un- 
speakable woes. The certainty of rewards and retri- 
butions,—this is the key to all the prophetical predic- 
tions, which were sometimes gencral, sometimes spe- 
cial, but which always applied to the present and the 
immediate future, and were always based on sur- 
rounding circumstances. The rewards were at hand, 
—so were the penalties. Examine the alleged refer- 
ences to events far distant in the future, and they all 
prove to be misconceptions. The horizon of the 
times bounded the vision of the prophets. What in- 
fluence upon the people could predictions have had, 
which would not be fulfilled for centuries? About 
as much influence as the predictions of scientific men 
that coal will be exhausted in the British Isles five 
hundred years hence have on the price of coal and 

he practical management of the coal trade in Eng- 
land to-day. The price of coal has not risen a farthing 
in consequence of them. It is simply preposterous 
to believe that the prophets could have sought to 
move the people by any predictions but those which 
appealed directly to their hopes or fears. 
the prophetical predictions was always as motives to 
action. They were appeals to the people to forsake 
idolatry through fear of disaster, and to return to the 
true worship through hope of Divine favor. Hence 
I repeat what I have said before, that these predic- 
tions were always incidental, being reasons offered 
and appeals made in the cause of Monotheism; they 
were always uttered with a pwrpose to recall the peo- 
ple, if astray, or to confirm them, if wavering; and 
the predictions themselves were thus only a means to 
anend. The main function of the prophets was to 
establish the nation on its own national basis of Mo- 
notheism, to avert all entangling foreign alliances, to 
purify and deepen the moral consciousness of the peo- 
ple, to inculcate practical righteousness and repress 
all forms of iniquity. They were men saturated with 
faith in Jehovah,—tingling with electric inspirations 
and moral enthusiasm,—glowing with zeal for God 
and love for Israel. They were men often of most 
enlarged and humane sympathies, embracing the 
whole world in their yearning for the kingdom of 
God, and battling with pagan abominations in the 
cause of the human race. In very truth, the Hebrew 
prgphets were Abolitionists of the olden day, burning 
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to abolish the shame of Israel, and revive faith in the 
sacred covenant with Abraham, which was their 
Magna Charta, their Declaration of Independence. 
Their work was essentially that of intense, enthusias- 
tic reformers, believing themselves in terrible earnest 
sent by God to purify and spiritualize his chosen 
but wayward people. This was the real business of 
the Hebrew prophets; and how they would despise 
the efforts of Christian theologians to belittle it to 
that of gypsies! They felt themselves to be agents of 
God, deputed to administer his earthly kingdom,— 
not adepts in witchcraft or magic, dabbling in palm- 
istry and telling fortunes to curious boys and girls. 
If they predicted, it was because they had tremen- 
dous faith in the law of righteous retribution,—not 
because it was their mission to furnish beforehand a 
few proof-texts to bolster up a system of dogmatic 
theology. Hand to hand they grappled with the 
vices and enormities of their age, put their shoulders 
to the wheels of progress, and dared to beard the royal 
lion of Judah even in hisden. They wasted no hours 
in peeping through the key-hole of the future, but 
found their time abundantly occupied in being heroes 
and martyrs. In short, they were brawny men of 
Luther’s stamp, fighting princes and priesthoods in 
the name of God, and trampling public iniquities un- 
der their heels. They had no taste for propounding 
conundrums to posterity, and bequeathing the answers 
to orthodox commentators alone. 

The earliest prophets were oral teachers, and left 
no legacy of weighty words. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, all appear in this character,—still more pro- 
minently Moses. During the period of the judges, 
they doubtless continued their agency as public in- 
structors; but Samuel first appears to have made the 
prophetic office distinctly recognized as such in the 
Hebrew State. He founded institutions, called 
“schools of the prophets,” at Ramah, Gilgal, Bethel, 
Jericho, and elsewhere, in which young men were 
trained and specially educated for the work, living in 
communities somewhat after the fashion of modern 
divinity schools; but although these schools are still 
mentioned in the times of Elijah and Elisha, they 
disappear subsequently, and only individual prophets 
come upon the stage. The latest known prophet was 
Malachi, about 45v B. C.; while the earliest who re- 
duced their prophecies to writing, Joel, Amos, and 
Hosea, flourished about 800 B.C. Thus the prophets 
whose works remain to us coroe within a period of 
about 350 years. They taught not merely by word of 
mouth, and by the pen, but they employed what may 
be called symbolic actions or acted parables, for the 
purpose of impressing the imagination mere power- 
fully. Fer instance, when Abijah wishes to inform 
Jeroboam that he will become ruler of the kingdom 
of Israel, and that this kingdom will be sliced off 
from the kingdom of Judah, he takes his new mantle, 
tears it into twelve pieces, and gives ten of them to 
Jeroboam, saying, “Take ten picces, for thus saith 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, Behold, I will wrest the 
kingdom from the hand of Solomon, and give thee 
ten tribes.” This proneness to symbolical acts, which 
reappears in Christianity under the form of bap- 
tism and-the Lord’s Supper, is indicative of a cer- 
tain spiritual childishness;—of an incepacity fer 
purely intellectual discernment, and a fondness for 
pictorial helps to imagination, somewhat analogous 
to those of the well-known Kindergarten. All such 
symbolical actions become trivial as we develop our 
spiritual nature; but they seem more worthy of the 
rude age of the prophets than of our own. 


The prophets, unlike the priests, were not a distinct 
order in the State, transmitting the office from father 
to son; nor was there any prerequisite but the inward 
call of Jehovah. “Then answered Amos, and said to 
Amaziah, I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s 
son, but: I was a herdsman and a gatherer of syca- 
more fruit. And the Lord took me as I followed the 
flock, and the Lord said to me, Go, prophesy unto 
my people Israel.” It is this inward call, however 
interpreted, whether as the supernatural voice of 
Jehovah or as the natural voice of God in the soul of 
man, which makes the only true credentials of the 
prophet in any age. For every age has its prophets, 
—souls that discern the infinite value of righteousness 
above all meaner goods, that dare proclaim their 
message at all costs, that seek first of all the purifica- 
tion of society from low aims and false ideals, that 
would crown each soul with the diadem of great 
principles, that would abolish all abuses by the free 
suffrage of repentant mankind, that would sow in 
each and every heart the divine seed of love to God 
and love to man. Alas, for’ every true prophet you 
will find a thonsind priests. Yet unless we hear the 
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summons to do the prophet’s work, and spring with 
alacrity to our task, we are but rotten timber, cum- 
bering the ground. Show me one in whom the moral 
element dominates all the rest, and I will reverence 
a prophet anointed by God.’ Such a soul is a clarion 
call to quit our meanness, in which we daily grovel, 
and to s and erect, eager for noble service. Of all our 
needs, friends, we need most the prophetic unction. 


FREE EVENING SCHOOL. 


A Work of Charity--The Children of the Poor 
Drinking at the Fountain of Knowledge. 


[From the Toledo Blade of March 2.] 

Of the charitable institutions in Toledo, none are 
more deserving of public sympathy and support than 
the “ Free Evening School,” which is now in success- 
ful operation. The first proposition to establish this 
school originated some two months since, among ac- 
tive members of the “ Radical Club,” an organization 
connected with the “ First Independent Society,” over 
which Mr. Abbot presides. The plan for opening the 
school was finally perfected, and the first session was 
held about six weeks agc in the church of the Society 
named on Superior street. 

A managing committee or directors of the school 
consist of Messrs. Guido Marx, Howe & Barker. 
This committee secured the assistance of several ener- 
getic and benevolent ladies, and with them com- 
menced, with resolute hearts, the work of making 
their educational project successful. Circulars were 
issued stating the objecis of the school, asking aid 
from the public and inviting children whose parents 
compel them to work during the day for their living, 
to come to the free school and spend their evenings in 
improving their minds. Each request of the circular 
met with a hearty response. The poor boys who 
work at the several manufactories in the city during 
the day flocked to the school, and sympathizing la- 
dies and gentlemen volunteered their services as 
teachers or proffered their money to defray the ex- 
penses of light, fuel, books, slates, ete. 

It finally became necessary to change the holding 
of the school from the church to other quarters. At 
this juncture Peter Lenk, Esq., offered the free use of 
a room in his block, corner Monroe and Summit Sts., 
to the committee. The offer was accepted and the 
committee set about to find seats and desks, when this 
want was supplied by the City Board of Education. 

The school holds two sessions each week; from 
seven o'clock till nine, Tuesday and Friday evenings. 

The average attendance each session is between 75 
and 80,all males. The ages of the scholars average 
between 14 and 30 years. Of course all who attend 
this school come neither from curiosity nor compul- 
sion, but solely from a desire to acquire knowledge, 
and this isa gratifying characteristic not found in 
private or public schools, The pupilsare regular and 
prompt in their attendance. In this particular the 
pupils of the city schools could find a worthy standard 
from these unfortunates by which to govern their 
punctuality and regularity. 

From the natural results of the indigence which 
surrounds these pupils, the condition of their faces, 
hands and clothes, on their first appearance, was any- 
thing but sightly and agreeable to their teachers. 
Hence the latter found it necessary to give each new 
comer a first lesson in neatness of person and dress, 
Their hygienic and wsthetic suggestions were readily 
heeded, and the new comers appeared thereafter with 
clean faces and hands, combed heads, and the ragged, 
threadbare clothes as well arranged as possible. 

As regards natural intelligence there is no class of 
scholars in the city who are superior to these depend- 
ents. They are quick in perception, tractable in dis- 
cipline and orderly and courteous in their deport- 
ment towards their teachers. Though ignorant, they 
are not dunces. Each scholar is provided with a 
slate and pencil and with an arithmetic and reader of 
a grade suitable to their respective advancement. 
Some of the number are scarcely beyond their A B 
C’s in reading, while others can read quite well. In 
arithmetic a few have advanced into the intricacies of 
fractions, but the majority are in the first principles 
of addition, subtraction, etc. Those who are taught 
penmanship receive their copies upon their slates. 

In consequence of the limited size of the school- 
room the exercise of reciting in classes is dispensed 
with, and each teachcr hears the lesson of his or her 
pupils in the same seats in which they study. This 
is one of the great inconveniences which the school 
now suffers. The constant and confused noise re- 
sulting from this method generally interrupts the con- 
centration of the student’s mind upon his study. 

Though there is quite a good number of teachers 
laboring in this school, still there is need and room 
for more. School books are also in demand and will 
be appreciated as donations from any one. 

A sewing school for poor girls is also being conduc- 
ted by the same goad men and.women who have 
charge of the literary school. This school has but 
one ‘session a week, and that is on Saturday after- 
noons. At the last session 110 girls were present. 
They practise on cloth cut into garments for them- 
selves by their instructors, and whatever they com- 
plete they carry to their homes. 

Donations of cloths for these children to make into 
garments for themselves are much needed, and will 
be most thankfully received by the managing com- 
mittee. In behalf of the two schools mentioned 
above we bespeak the deep interest and cheerful lib- 
erality of all our citizens fur their support. 

[We leave a few errors of detail uncorrected in the 


aboye account, which is in the main correct.—Ep.] 


A GREATER THAN LUTHER IS HERE. 


{From the Christian Register of March 5.] 

My Dear James :—I am afraid you will not live 
to see the “culmination” of the revolution that out- 
Luthers Luther. I agree with you that you have 
seen its beginning “announced in a newspaper.” 
But I haye always cautioned you that the prophecies 
in these modern sources of wisdom must not be con- 
sidered precisely infallible. True, as you say, who 
can know so well as the editor of the Zndex what his 
lively little sheet may be able to accomplish ? 

But you must remember that printing is no new 
art. Itis not quite as if this Zndex were the only 
paper in the world, or the first journal to fly from 
house to house aaong the people. A few candidates 
for the public favor still remain. Then, too, its mere 
newness doth not commend it to everybody. The 
“well of English undefiled” in the Old Bible hath 
yet some charm for certain minds, 

You bid me note that the separation of a Toledo 
parish from that vast body known as the “ A. U. A.,” 
inaugurates, according to the Index, “a popular rev- 
olution compared with which the Protestant Refor- 
mation was the merest child’s play.” 

Luther’s work I do not remember to have seen 
thus characterized before. He doth not appear to 
me to have been playing with dolls or nineping. Nay, 
I have thought that in his physique, if his portraits 
do not belie him, there was a touch more, perhaps, of 
the sledge-hammer aspect than in the prophet of 
Toledo. But I know we sometimes push the matter 
of “muscular” faith too far. So let this pass. What 
makes me a doubter, James, as to the magnitude and 
overwhelming torrent of this new revolution, is, that 
I sometimes think that the French of the last cen- 
tury had possibly flattered their minds with equal 
expectations. 

When the motto was—* There is no God, and death 
is an eternal sleep,” may there not have been a sen- 
sation excited in the public mind of that day, in 
some degree approaching that which the secession of 
these warm spirits of Toledo from the American 
Unitarian Association hath begun to cause? I hear 
choice things said regarding the sweetness and cour- 
age of the editor of the Zndew. But unless all peo- 
ple are fashioned like him, may there not be a pro- 
testancy of the heart against his chilling creed, an 
attachment to the biographies of those men and 
women who triumphed sub Christo Duce, which may 
countervail his appeals to them to cut off the limb 
of the tree against which their ladder is standing? 
Then, too, inasmuch as we have shaken off our faith 
in the monasteries and Abbots of the past, why bow 
the knee to any Protestant Abbot, however oracular 
his utterance? 

I will say no more now, James, but will only 
caution you to “look before youleap,” and to be sure, 
since you “have no time” to examine the old “ Evi- 
dences,” that “the new revolution” will covenant to 
give you all the love, patience, sacrifice and joy of 
those “of whom the world was not worthy,” before 
you find yourself spinning round in its vortex. 

And I remain, in hope and trust, your ancient 

Unc EraraimM. 


(“The Luthers are an extinct race,” says The 


Radical. Tus INDEX says Amen. In an editorial of 
Jan. 22, we wrote,—“ Henceforth radicalism is the 


message of NO INDIVIDUAL PROPHET, but the digni- 


fied self-assertion of universal man,”’—with more to 


the same effect, dissuading from all idolatry of per- 
sons. But we will scrupulously obey the Scripture 
injunction, Hos. iv, 17 :—“ [Uncle] Ephraim is joined 
to idols; let him alone.”’—Ep.] 

aes co pe : 
THEOLOGY. 


UNEFARIAN 
{From the Morning Star, F. W. Baptist. | 


The steady drift of much of the speculative 
thougat of the Unitarian clergy toward the absolute 
rationalism of Germany and the simple theism of 
science, has exhibited the necessity of having a formal 
statement of the main points of their theology brought 
out and published. In other words, there is a de- 
mand for a creed,—the very thing which Unitarians 
have often protested against and tried to ridicule. 
And not only have they been driven to the formation 
of a creed, but have felt compelled to make the ac- 
ceptance of it a test to determine who may and who 
may not properly belong to their National Confer- 
ence, 

Besides this, the editorial management of the Laberal 
Caristiun has been changed in the interest of a definite 
theology, and to save it from aiding in the rational- 
izing movement. And Dr. Bellows has drawn up, in 
a series of nine not very brief articles, a statement of 
what he calls the theological views of the Unitarians. 
Though falling a long way short of expressing what 
we hold as significant and vital in the Christian sys- 
tem, yet we rejoice in this interest to escape the en- 
croachments of an unbelieving audacity, and to hold 
fast to some elements of biblical truth. Dr. B.’s ex- 
hibit of the Unitarian faith is by no means acceptable 
to all his brethren. There is quite too much faith to 
satisfy one portion, and perhaps too little to content 
another portion. Others still will be puzzled by its 
“littering generalities.” But it has awakened not a 
little interest; it has been widely circulated and va- 
riedly criticised, and it may herald the period when 
the two extreme wings of that body will be effectually 
separated by the creed line. 

———q~7“ oe ——_—_ 


No man is a disbeliever who believes in 
virtue. : 


| 


Moices from the Leople. 


[®XTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


“Your Prospectus has the genuine ring. Send 
ine one copy during 1870. Enclosed find two dol- 
ars. 


; “TJ like your first number much, but hereafter 
shan’t we have too much ‘ Affirmations’ and too 
little ‘ Index?” 


“T think you are engaged in a grand work, and 
wish there were more free, outspoken men and wo- 
men in the world. Tilton is a grand one, if he could 
afford to break his chains; but the world moves.” 


——‘Will you send me some specimen copies of 
Tue Index? I want to try and get some subscribers 
for it. I feel so much more hopeful, so much richer 
and stronger, since youve commenced your glorious 
work, that | want to help a little.” - 

——“ Having read, with great interest, the first 
number of Tur Inpex, I am induced to subscribe for 
it, both from a desire to aid you in so good a work 
and from my interest in the cause. Therefore please 
find enclosed two dollars for one copy.” 


——“T have carefully read the first six numbers oy 
Tue InpEx. I tind nothing to which I object. I 
am so heartily pleased with these discourses, and the 
whole tone of the paper generally, that I will try 
every way I can to introduce it to others.” 


‘‘T see by the papers that there is to be fought 
in Boston, this winter, a battle between ‘ Michael 
and the Dragon’ (of orthodoxy), and that you are 
one of the captains on Michael’s side. I hope you 
will publish the address in Tue InpEx. I see that 
Meee Phillips is not infidel enough to hurt ortho- 
doxy, 


——‘T am much pleased with its contents and 
read it with great interest. I have one regret, how- 
ever, and that is, that the name of the Deity and the 
homage due to Him, is not made more prominent. 
To me the question of Immortality is not the vital 
one in the Religion of the Future; a man may be 
strictly religious without this hope, but he cannot be 
a religious being without a faith in, and a conscious 


" recognition of, a Supreme Being.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First Independent Society meets every Sunday 
morning, at 104 o’clock, in the Church on the corner 
of Adams and Superior streets. Sunday School at 
12. No evening service. The public are cordially 
invited to attend. 


The Radical Club will meet as usual Monday eve- 
ning, March 21. A fuller announcement will be made 
next Sunday morning. 


The Free Evening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and Friday evenings at 7 o’clock, at 
No. 20 Lenk’s Block. 

The Industrial Schoo] for girls is held every Satur- 
day afternoon at two o'clock, at the same place. 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tae Iyprx, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 


Carp oF THANKS.—The Committee of the Charity 
School desire to express their grateful thanks to the 
ladies and gentlemen who, by their aid, so kindly as- 
sisted them in making their entertainment of Thurs- 
day eyening one of genuine enjoyment to those who 
were present, and a musical and literary treat which 
all unite in saying is seldom enjoyed by our citizens. 

Mrs. W. C. DANIELS, 
Mrs. HW. E. Hows, 
Committee, 

Totepo, O., March 12, 1870. 

: sR a. 
RECEIVED. 


The New Dispensation. Dispensation of the Fulness 
of Times, or Christianity Explained By New Rey- 
elations ; together with a Sketch of the Autobiogra- 


phy of the Author, Frederic Hyren. Boston: 
Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers. 1870. pp. 115. 


Theology Simplified, in Three Parts By Samuel 
Keese. Addenda, Reminiscences and Illustrations. 
New York: Smith & Son. 1867. pp. 62. 

The Conciliator. By Samuel Keese. New York: 
Wim. ©. Bryant & Co. 1866. pp. 35. 

Moral and Religious Essays. By Samuel Keese. 
New York: Smith & Son. 1868. pp. 24. 

A Key for the Conciliator to unlock the Mysteries of 
Orthodoxy, by Showing the Popular Scheme of 
Redemption to be Unscriptural and Anti-Chris- 


tian. By Samuel Keese. New York: Smith & 
Son. 1869. pp. 60. 


By Samuel Keese. 


The Church and the People. 
1866. pp. 18. 


New York: Wm. C. Bryant & Co, 


[Dba hs TIN ax. 


Poetry, 


THE BANDUSIAN FOUNTAIN. 


{A paraphrase from Horace, Carm. iii, xiii. ] 


Bandusia’s glory, fount serene !— 

Than crystal far more clear, I ween,— 
For thee the ruby wine shall flow, 

For thee the blushing roses blow, 

And, ere to-morrow’s sun decline, 

The offspring of the flock be thine, 
Whose swelling brow and threatening front 
Foretell both love and battle’s brunt— 
In vain; ere long his gushing blood 
Shall stain with red thy limpid flood. 
The fiery Dog-Star’s scorching ray 
Through thy thick covert cannot stray ; 
From sweat and toil and summer's heat 
Thou offerest aye a cool retreat, 

And on these shady banks of thine 

The wearied ox may safe recline. 
While thus I sing the rocky cave 
Whence gushes forth thy prattling wave, 
And the greea holm-oak, growing near, 
Reflected in thy waters clear, 

Lo! other eyes shall soon admire, 

And thou shalt other lays inspire,— 
Till, grown at last of classic story, 

Far distant lands shall know thy glory. 


1856. ASTERISK. 


~The Pudlex. 


MARCH 19, 1870. 


The Editor of Tux InvEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors, Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of ali questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


The amateur entertainment in the church 
of the Independent Society, on Thursday eve- 
ning last, given in behalf of the Industrial 
School for girls, waseminently successful, and 
cleared about $113. The audience filled the 
building ; and all were surprised by the vocal 
and elJocutionary talent developed on the 
occasion. ‘lhe managers of the entertainment 
are entitled to great credit for the complete- 
ness of their arrangements, and the energy 
with which they overcame all obstacles. The 
programme was as follows :— 

Piano Duet Ovyerture—Don Pasquale—Misses Has. 
kell. 

Chorus—Was brauset gleich—Abt—Toledo Szeng- 
erbund., 

Trio—Attila— Verdi—Miss J. Haskell, Messrs. Glea- 
son and Brown. 

Reading—A. W. Gleason, Esq. 

Solo and Chorus—Crowned with the Tempest — 
Misses Peck, Burton and Haskell, Messrs. Brown, 
Gleason and Butler. 

Romanza—Robert—Meyerbeer—Miss J. Haskell. 

Chorus—Serenade—Toledo Seengerbund. 

Chorus — Miserere — I] Trovatore — Misses Peck, 
Burton and Haskell, Messrs. Brown, Gleason and 
Butler. ; 


>_< 
** COMPARISONS» 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, writing editorially 
in the Woman’s Journal under the above cap- 
tion, comments as follows on our recent lec- 
ture on Jesus and Socrates :—* The lesson we 
derived from Mr. Abbot’s negations was this: 
‘ Let us now go out and bring some true Chris- 
tianity in the world. Let us dare to believe 
as Christ believed, to love as he loved, to work 
as he worked ; and let us not dare to do other- 
wise, since the ease and remissness of our lives 
causes our divine Master to be slandered and 
misunderstood ’.” 

Does Mrs. Howe really suppose that her own 
life, or the life of her fellow-Christians, had 
anything to do with the estimate we formed 
of the life of Jesus? Is it incomprehensible 
that (waiving for the time all historic doubts) 
we should judge the gospel-character of Jesus 


by itself alone? Mrs. Howe’s own words, 
however, more than justify our judgment of 
it; for she confesses that she will not “dare to 
believe otherwise than Christ believed.” This 
is that very enslavement of the soul from 
which Free Religion seeks to emancipate man- 
kind. Yet Mrs. Howe is wholly unconscious 
of it. She perceives that the Romanist is in 
bondage who dares not believe otherwise than 
the Church believes; but she fancies herself 
free, not daring to believe otherwise than 
Christ believed. What despotism could be 
more absolute than that which thus disguises 
itself as freedom, and puts fetters on the 
mind? This is the “kingship” which Mrs. 
Howe thinks we take in the “ poorest and most 
superficial sense that can be given to it,”— 
which, however, we take in the sense she her- 
self here gives to it. Such a kingship we hold to 
be incompatible with spiritual freedom ; and 
all will see it to be so who “dare to believe 
otherwise than Christ believed.” 

When, after virtually asserting that we have 
“slandered ” Jesus, Mrs. Howe immediately 
adds,—* We have dealt with the spirit, not 
with the details, of Mr. Abbot’s discourse,”— 
we have nothing to say in reply to such criti- 
cism, except that Mrs. Howe does not under- 
stand the spirit of our discourse, and cannot, 
therefore, “deal with” it. Sincerely respect- 
ing her intentions, even in her severe strict- 
ures,—sincerely respecting her religious faith, 
and acquitting her of all blame for the unin- 
tentional injustice into which it has led her,— 
we are simply sorry that she finds the spirit of 
slander in the utterance of convictions not 
her own. Meanwhile we hope to co-operate 
with her in the just reform of Woman Suf- 
frage ; and we wish all possible success to the 
journal which she so ably helps to edit. 


- ><> 
THE CINCINNATI DECISION. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Robert Clarke & 
Co., 65 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, for their 
very timely and convenient volume, just issued 
under the title of “The Bible in the Public 
Schools,” which gives in full the proceedings in 
the case of “ John D. Miner e¢ al. versus The 
Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati e¢ 
al.” It isa handsome volume, worthy of the 
careful study of every American citizen. Never 
was if more evident that “votes should be 
weighed, notcounted.” Ifthe opinions of the 
Judges had been weighed, the decision of the 
Court would have been reversed. ‘The ease, it 
is said,is to be carried up to the Supreme Court 
onawritoferror; but long before the Supreme 
Court can act on the appeal, this valuable 
book will enable every independent mind to 
decide the case for itself For it isa case which 
does not turn on technicalities or nice points 
of law, but rather on the broad principles 
which lie at the basis of American civilization, 
Whoever knows the meaning of the words 


liberty and justice and equal rights, will discern 


the truth in this controversy, notwithstand- 
ing the muddy sophistries with which Judges 
Hagans and Storer have plastered it over. It 
requires, in fact, only an elementary know- 
ledge of the Golden Rule, to reach a just con- 
clusion in the premises. Turn the tables,— 
put the Catholics in power,—let the Catholic 
instructor read the Catholic Bible in his own 
way, ?.e. with comments, as the Protestant in- 
structor now reads the Protestant Bible in his 
own way, @. é@ Without comments,—and the 
dense fog would be wonderfully dispersed that 
now broods over the chaos of the judicial in- 
tellect. There wouldsthen be no need of any 


te 


appeal to the Supreme Court,—the Superior 
Court would then be found adequate to the 
ends of justice. Were it not for the principle 
involved, we would cheerfully consent to the 
retention of the Bible in the common schools, 
provided the volume of Messrs. Clarke & Co. 
should be used asa reading-book at the same 
time. There is many a bright lad of twelve 
who would get more out of the latter than out 
of the former. 

We congratulate the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, however, on the Cincinnati deci-. 
sion as it is. Woman’s sphere is manifestly 
enlarging. Mrs. Partington once attempted to 
sweep back the Atlantic Ocean with her broom, 
The cause of woman’s rights certainly looks 
hopeful, when, holding the in-flowing tide of 
human freedom in check with the broom of an 
injunct.on, Mrs. Partington sits serenely on 


the bench of the Superior Court of Cincinnati. 


= — 
THE JEWISH TIMES. 


We are requested to notice the first number 
of the second volume of Zhe Jewish Times, 
published in behalf of Reformed Judaism, It 
is ably edited by M. Ellinger, 7 Murray St., 
Room 5, New York City. Price, $5.00 per 
annum. Not only to Israelites, but to all who 
take an interest in the progress of liberal re- 
ligious sentiments, it is a paper of much yalue. 
Mr. Ellinger will be remembered by many of 
our readers as one of the speakers at the last 
meeting of the Free Religious Association in 
Boston. The manuscript of his excellent ad- 
dress was afterwards unfortunately lost. 
through the carelessness of a reporter, and 
consequently wasnot printed in the published 
report of the meeting; but it was exceedingly 
broad and catholic in its tone, and was highly 
appreciated by the audience. Ze Jewish 
Times is one of the most interesting of our 
exchanges. It aimsto develop the ancient re- 
ligion of Judaea, emphasizing the universal 
truths it contains, and neglecting its limita- 
tions. In fact, it identifies Judaism with the 
universal religion of humanity, and is full of 
sympathy with modern progress and modern 
ideas. We have but one criticism to make 
upon its general position,—the same which we 
have made upon so-called “ Liberal Christian- 
ity,”—namely, that the universal religion of 
humanity requires the abolition of all those 
distinctive features which separate historical 
religions from each other. We respect that. 
yeneration for the name and traditions of Ju- 
daism which appears in the Jewish Times, be- 
cause it is intimately associated with the no- 
blest sentiments of the human heart ; but ney- 
ertheless it is our conyiction that the name 
and traditions of Judaism, as well as those of 
Christianity, will fail to perpetuate themselves 
as part of the universal, free religion which is 
destined at last to absorb all the religions of 
the globe. The “ call” of Abraham and his 
“covenant” with Jehovah, the “divine au- 
thority ” of Moses, and other peculiar claims 
of the “chosen people,” haye no more value 
to mankind in general than the similar claims 
of Christianity. Will our Jewish brothers 
learn to forget their nationality in the con- 
sciousness of our common humanity, and 
abandon the myths of their historical relig- 
ion? The religion of the future will not be 
historical, but spiritual; and the sacrifice is 
necessary. Reformed Judaism, like Liberal 
Christianity, is only a stepping-stone to a 


larger and higher faith. 
ast ae , 
“Exile,” says Cicero, “is where there is no 
place for virtue.” 


Ce gee T ONT c oe 
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GComnanications. 


THE HINDU LEGEND OF KRISHNA. 


In the “ Asiatic Researches,” by Sir Wm. Jones, I 
find the history of Krishna given thus. His father 
was a carpenter. His mother was a virgin of the 
royal line of Devali, and was miraculously obum- 
brated by a Dove. Miracles took place at his birth, 
such as stars clustering together over the place of his 
birth, angel-yoices singing in the heayens, &c. 

The reigning tyrant of the country, warned by 
dreams that one born at that time would overthrow 
him, sought to destroy the child, and directed the 
magi or wise men to seek him out and bring him 
back word, &c., &c. The parents, miraculously 
warned by a dream of the danger, fled to a foreign 
country and secreted the child among the shepherds. 

Krishna performed many miracles, even in his 
youth. He held up a mountain on the tip of his 
little finger. He bruised the head of a terrible ser- 
pent, saved multitudes from starvation by his mirac- 
ulous power in feeding them, raised the dead, de- 
scended into Hades and brought forth those long 
dead. He was pure, chaste, and beneyolent,—washed 
the feet of his disciples, and preached very nobly 
and sublimely. He was at last seized by the Rulers, 
tried, condemned without cause, and put to death 
between two thieves: after which he rose from the 
dead, gave instructions to his disciples to preach his 
gospel to all the -world, and in the sight of many 
went up bodily into the heavens. 

On reading this account from so high an authority 
as Sir Wm. Jones, I am struck with the parallelism 
between it and that of the Jewish Messiah. I am 
aware that the Indian mythology, with its notions of 
a Trinity, was in vogue in India long ages before the 
time of Abraham; but what am I to conclude con- 
cerning these histories ? : 

Haye two personages teaching the same doctrin 
of a resurrection and future life, and preaching the 
same good morality, been miraculously sent upon 
the earth in times past? If so, the coincidence is 
most wonderful. If not, which is the original, and 
which the counterfeit? Will some one learned in 
these matters please explain ? INQUIRER. 


[ The story of Krishna, as above given, is only one 
of many versions, which vary widely in their details. 
The resemblances to the gospel-story are less minute, 
though still striking, in the others. We have met 
with no satisfactory theory of the causes of the par- 
allelism. There are but few positive data to go 
upon.—Eb. | 


><> 
THOUGHTS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK, 

It is frequently asserted by believers in the divine 
authority of the Bible, that if we abandon our faith 
in this “revealed will of God,” we are afloat upon 
the great ocean of life, without rudder, chart, or 
compass—travelling in a wilderness, beset with difli- 
culty and danger on every side, without light for our 
pathway ora star in the firmament of heaven by 
which to direct our course. 

It cannot be questioned, that an understanding of 
God’s will concerning man is the one great necessity 
of his being—that, without this knowledge, life 
would be a miserable failure, and it were better had 
man neyer been born. Itis not conceivable, there- 
fore, that the Creator would leave him without a 
guidance so indispensable to the safe conduct of life, 
and wanting which, he were but the unhappy play- 
thing of a malignant power. 

As we cannot accept the authority of a book, 
claiming to be the infallible word of God, yet utterly 
incapable of maintaining this assumption in the court 
‘of reason and justice, on what shall we rely for safe- 
ty? Where shall we find the law of God—the law 
of our life ? 

A calm consideration of the question furnishes 
abundant evidence, that we are not the victims of 
ignorance, or the sport of chance, but haye a “sure 
word of testimony ”—‘‘a light which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 

We arrive at the knowledge of one God, by discern- 
ing the unity of design manifested throughout his 
works,—the same thought, wrought into endless 
variety, from simple to complex, ever elaborating 
itself into higher forms of power and beauty—here, 
there, everywhere, yet always the same. The men 
of ancient time did not discover this—they saw con- 
flict where we perceive oneness, and therefore they 
had many Gods. 

The earth performs its annual journey around the 
sun, moves on its axis, and is changed from a condi- 
tion of chaos to one of order and beauty, by the 
action of force within itself—the law of* God—per- 
yadiug every atom and carrying out its own decree. 

The vegetable life existing on its surface is deyel- 
oped and sustained—blooms, bears fruit and dies—by 
virtue of law written within its own nature. If we 
would discover it, we go to the plant itself, examine 
its every part, observe what climate, what soil, how 
much sunshine, how much moisture, it requires to 
produce its perfect condition. In no other way can 
we obtain this knowledge. 

Just so in regard to the animal. We can discover 
the law of its life only by careful study of the animal 


dtself. 

the thought of God in regard to humanity har- 
monizes with that manifested eyerywhere else. He 
has not “revealed ” to man (in the sense intended by 
Christians) how to feed and clothe himself, how to 
build habitations, how to supply himself with any of 


the necessaries, conveniences or aflluences of life. 
He has not revealed the principles of trade and com- 
merce, has not taught him ship-building, the steam 
engine, the railroad, the printing-press, the telegraph, 
or any of the steps by which he climbs from the say- 
age to the civilized man. He has created him with 
naked body and hungry soul. He has wrvtten within 
him the law of growth—endowed him with reason, 
understanding, imagination, invention, and mechani- 
cal faculty. His necessities and aspirations drive 
and stimulate him to discovery. With these he 
works out the problems of civilization—and how 
much more nobly, than he could ever do by aid of 
revelation! Man would be, and always remain, an 
infant only, were these problems solved for him by a 
power outside of himself. 

God has revealed no social law to man. The ex- 
perience of social needs teaches him, first, the ten 
commandments—Thoun shalt not!—afterwards the 
more benignant, positive one. Slowly (‘noble growths 
are always slow ”) he discovers how to bring order out 


of confusion, and beauty out of deformity. The 
laws of social life are written in that life. 
God has revealed no physical. law to man. He 


discerns it by pleasure and pain—by enjoying the 
consequence of obedience and suffering the penalty 
of infringement. The child does not avoid the fire 
by command of his mother—he thrusts his finger 
into the flame, and experiences that the law he has 
broken, ¢s his own law. The laws of physical life 
are written within that life. 

As Gop 18 ONE, his thought in regard to man’s 
spirit and nature must have alike manifestation. He 
creates him with reason, understanding, love and 
justice—with an ideal of excellence forever unfolding 
into higher beauty—with “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness” and truth, and the universe within 
and without from which to gather this high nutri- 
ment. How much more lofty and symmetrical will 
be his stature having these elements of aspiration 
and growth, than it could ever become were he 
guided and guarded by specific “revealed” law, and 
confined to measured diet! The law of man’s moral 
and spiritual nature @s written in man’s soul by God's 
own finger. This Scripture is nowhere else. Hcre 
we must go to read it. Whatever excellence we 
have yet attained has been acquired by discernment 
of this writing. The grand old things of ancient 
days—the heroic prophets and apostles of Bible his- 
tory, have given us their best reading of this record. 
All due honor to them! In so far as they have dis- 
cerned truly, these noble human brothers have min- 
istered to our highest needs. The rest is hindrance, 
fetter, prison-house. The “fulness of time” has 
come for us to emancipate ourselves from this slavery 
to the dead past—to go out into the open universe of 
Truth and breathe freely. Truth can never harm us. 
It is the word of God, wherever written. It is the 
Tree of Life, whose fruit is for food— its leaves for 
the healing of the nations.” Let us put forth our 
hand and “take thereof and eat and live forever !” 

* New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good, uncouth ; 
He must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth, 
Lo! before us gleam her camp-fires, 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our May Flower and steer boldly 
Through the desperate wintry sea, 
Nor attempt the future’s portal 
With the past’s blood-rusted key.” 
BREVITY. 
. >< 2 = 
A DEFENCE OF HOMGOPATHY. 


‘ Mr. Pueasant, Lowa, March, 1870. 
FI. H. Abbot, Esq., Hditor of The Index : 


Dear Srr:—In looking over your paper of Feb. 
26, I notice an article on *‘ Sects in Medicine” by H. 
B. Baker, M. D., in which the premises, and hence 
tbe conclusions of the writer, in reference to Home- 
opathy as a system, are so manifestly mis‘a‘cen that, 
as a friend to truth, | cannot consent that the readers 
of Tue Inpex should be led astray on the subject. of 
medicine, any more than on that of Theology. 


To the declaration that “ without doubt the various 
schools of medical practice are comparable to sects in 
religion,” we beg leave to take exceptions. ‘There is 
just the difference between the two that exists be- 
tween knowledge ahd belief. All systems of 'Theol- 
ogy are founded on tradition, or on the supposed 
teaching of so-called sacred books, the believer at- 
taching himself to the one or the other according to 
his peculiar organization, capacity to comprehend, or 
degree of enlightenment; but ascience or natural law 
is an entirely different thing. Belief or disbelief in 
the existence of such a principle has nothing what- 
ever to do with it as a truth. 

The savage who thrust his hand in the boiling pot 
to catch the living animal that disturbed the water, 
was as certainly scalded, as though he had been ac- 
quainted with the effect of fluids at that temperature 
on living tissues. He first had belief; his experiment 
gave him knowledge. Any one, therefore, who relies 
on belief alone in medicine, stands very much in the 
same position, and would run a similar risk of being 
burned, as Doctor Baker has run by putting his hand 
(or his foot) in the Homceepathic cauldron. 

He says, interpreting the law—‘ Similia similibus 
curantur”—(one of the cardinal principles of Home- 
opathy), that its advocates suppose “all diseases to be 
caused by a specific agent or substance, and that each 
disease has its specific remedy or antidote, which in 
every case 78 the same substance which produces the dis- 
ease,” and adds— This I think is a fair rendering of 
the supposed, law upon which Homeopathy is found- 
ed.” He seems not to comprehend the difference be- 
tween similarity and identity. Homaopathists do 


not now, and never: did. believe, that diseases were 
curable by the “same thing that produced them ;” 
neither is it necessary, as the Doctor would haye. us 
believe, that any similarity should exist between the 
agent or cause of disease and the remedy for its cure; 
but only that there should be a similarity in the symptoms 
or manifestations they are known to be capable of pre- 
ducing on the healthy organism. 

The word Homceopathy’comes from the two Greek 
words which signify Uke and affection, or disease, and 
not by any means thesame thing or cause. In the first 
place,.all our experiments. with medicinal agents are 
made, not on the sick, but on the healthy, since in this 
way énly can their specific or pathogenetic action be 
determined. Thus we learn, for example, that Opium 
produces stupor, slow full pulse, constipation, and a 
long train of symptoms peculiarly its own, and differ- 
ing in many respects from those of any other drug. 
In practice, when we see all these indications present- 
ing themselves in a patient, and we know they are not 
the result of Opium, we reason that the morbific agent 
(whatever it may be) has the peculiarity of acting on 
the same organs or tissues, otherwise the symptoms 
could not besimilar. Knowing also that two positives 
repel each other, and that two similar substances can- 
not occupy the same space at the same time, we pre- 
scribe Opium in such small quantities as to preclude 
the possibility of its producing an aggravation ; and 
this is the system according to which Homceopathists 
prescribe all their remedies for all diseases. As ex- 
amples of the practical workings of this law, we may 
refer to vaccination as a prophylactic of small pox, the 
application of cold for frozen limbs, &c., and as 

‘the universal Cause 
Acts not by partial but by general Jaws,” 
we have no hesitation in proclaiming this to 
be the only correct theory for the treatment of dis- 
eases with internal remedies. 

The allusion to mechanical injuries, cutting instru- 
ments, &., as an argument, requires no notice ; but 
the following remark does require it. It is this :-—‘“ In 
fact we never hear of Homeopathic surgery.” If the 
Doctor hears nothing of “ Hom«opathic surgery,” it 
is his fault, not ours. Did he not hear of the circum- 
stance that occurred on the 10th day of last July, in 
the city of Chicago, where in umbilical hernia four 
feet ten inches of diseased intestine were cut away, the 
ends carefully adjusted, and the life of the patient 
saved? If he did not, he must have been a careless 
reader, as the case was reported at the time in the pa- 
pers; but his not haying heard of it may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fact that the operation was per- 
formed by Dr. G. D. Bebee, a Homeopathic physician. 
Had he been an Allopath, the daring feat (for daring 
it was, and the only instance of the kind on record) 
would have been heralded all over two continents, as 
one of the wonders and triumphs of modern surgery. 

But the most amusing part of the whole article is 
that in which the writer labors to make it appear that 
the members of his school are so exceedingly reform- 
atory, as to be eagerly watching and waiting to em- 
brace every new truth in science or religion whenev- 
er it may present itself. The facts show the contrary ; 
for no orthodox sect in religion was ever more intol- 
erant, conservative or prejudiced against new truths 
in theology, than the old school of medicine has al- 
ways been towards all those who differed from it ir 
reference to therapeutics. 

We can scarcely remember one new or important 
truth in medicine having been advanced or proposed 
that was not immediately and unmercifully attacked 
by almost the entire profession. 

When Jenner discovered and advanced his theory 
of vaccination, he was denounced asa charlatan, a 
pretender and quack; every misrepresentation was 
resorted to for the purpose of exciting the popular 
prejudice against him. It was currently reported 
that vaccination would convert a child into a calf, 
and instanees were cited where horns, tail, and hoofs 
had actually sprouted out of those who had resorted 
to the operation. 

In the case of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, the persecution was similar; and itis a 
well-known fact that no physician who at that time 
was over thirty years of age ever embraced the doc- 
trine as long as he lived. We would therefore say to 
Dr. Baker, if he is disposed to accept newly discever- 
ed truths either in medicine or theology, and to keep 
step to the music of reform, he occupies a bad position 
for making accurate observations. 

Respectfully, 
©. Prarson, M. D. 

> — 

VOLITION. 


BY J.T. C. 


The real concrete things are :—1. Space; 2. Time; 
3. Substance, and perhaps, 4. Nothing or 0 may be 
added. But it is a necessity of language to trea% 
abstractions as if they were things by themselves ; so 
that, taking the ultimate abstractions of substance, 
we have 1. Space, 2. Time, 3. Consciousness or Sen- 
sation, 4. Extension, 5. Position, 6. Duration, 7. Date 
or Time when, 8. Number, 9. Motion, 10. Quantity, 
11. 0 as ultimate terms in which all phenomena are 
to be expressed. Substance is commonly regarded 
as made up of qualities (Extension, Position, Dura- 
tion, Date, Number, Motion, Quantity) plus a sub- 
stratum. In ourselves we know the substratum as 
Consciousness (Sensation.) As far as we can compare 
our substance with other substance. we find them to 
be the same, hence it is very probable that the sub- 
stratum of all substances is consciousness, as is as- 
sumed in the aboye list. 

These categories, Space, Time, Substance, Nothing, 
remain constant. They cannot change into each 
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other. Space cannot become Substance. Time can 
not become Substance. Substance cannot begin in 0 
orendin 0. Each category is eternal and always 
remains itself. This is also true of the ultimate ab- 
stractions. Thus, Motion can never become Sensa- 
tion, or Sensation Motion. Yet Motion seems to 
originate Sensation; but this admits of an explanation. 
In order for the sensation in one substance to unite 
with the sensation in another substance, the two sub- 
stances must come into contact. 

The Number of Substance (in the sense used here) 
is a question of Integers. In common language we 
call things integers that may not be really indiviiaals, 
but aggregates or parts of individuals. But a real 
concrete integer is an integer cf consciousness, an in- 
dividual. But as the word Individual implies the 
erroneous belief that an individual cannot be divided 
into several individuals, the word Integer will be here 
used in its place. 

The law of integers is that substances in contact 
form one substance, one Integer, one unit. Integrity, 
or unity, is perfect in proportion to the perfection of 
contact. When the connection is slight, sensations 
are separated and there are different imperfect subor- 
dinate integers. If it were possible to bring two 
men into perfect contact, part to part, they would 
form one man instead of two. As Substance is di- 
vided into atoms, contact is not perfect and coutinu- 
ous in time, and therefore there are no perfect in- 
tevers. Oar surroundings are parts of our being in 
so far as we are in contact with them—the ego and the 
non-ego are not perfectly distinct. Moreover the ego 
is not perfectly connected in its parts. We are made 
up of subordinate integers. The atom is the lowest 
integer, and the sum of all atoms, the universe, is the 
highest integer. We are subordinate integers to the 
universe, just as our atoms, cells and nervous centres 
are subordinate integers to us. 

Oae kind of motion may change into another kind 
of motion, and one kind of sensation may change 
into another kind of sensation. Phenomena are fully 
explained when stated in terms of the ultimate cate- 
gories, of which Motion and Sensation are the most 
prominent. Consciousness (in its special meaning) 
is the sensation (consciousness) of an integer, and 
varies in perfection with the perfection of the integer. 
Volition is the motion of an integer. It is motion in 
accordance with sensations, the avoiding of painful 
contacts and the seeking of pleasant contacts. It isa 
change ia the direction of motion, not in its quantity, 
for motion cannot originate or end in anything ex- 
cept motion. But, when acontact is sought or avoid- 
ed, there must have been a prior contact either pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, in order-for the integers concerned 
to know whether the contaet would be pleasant or 
not. Hence Volition is designed motion. 

The first contact could not have resulted from a 
prior contact (been designed,) because there was no 
contact before the first contact. ‘This first contact, 
‘being undesigned, is fortuitous. Chance is undesigned 
contact. From this we get the universal law,— 

Origiaally undesigned motion becomes designed by 
means of chance contacts. 

The lower integers gradually form themselves, by 
coalescence, into higher integers, getting a greater 
mass of sensation; and these higher integers gradually 
become more secure from painful contacts. Imper- 
fect volition becomes more perfect as design becomes 
more definite ; and consciousness becomes more per- 
fect a3 contact becomes more perfect and the mass in 
contact larger. 

The motion is in accordance with the sensations 
because, so to speak, the sensations themselves are 
things that move. In lanzuage we separate the noun 
from the verb, but in the concrete reality there is no 
such separation. We are dealing with abstractions. 
Substance is the true thing by itself. It may be said 
that determination implies necessity, and that chance 
is also a form of necessity. But the personal deter- 
mination of volition is very different from the imper- 
sonal determination of chance, and should not be 
confounded with it. The direction of a volitional 
motion is not the resultant of the direction of the mo- 
tions preceding it; but the direction of an aggregate 
of integers will coincide with this resultant nearer 
and nearer in proportion’ to the number of integers. 


Sarcasric.—‘ Well, Judge,” said our reporter, 
“you seem to have recovered your composure since 
yesterday.” 

Judge Stallo—I was not aware that I had lost it. 

Reporter—Judge Storer threw some hard bricks at 
you, though. How did you feel? 

Judge Stallo—Well, about as Professor James D. 
Dana is said to have felt on one occasion when a 
piece of brick came unexpectedly in his way. You 
know the story? 

Reporter—No, what is it ? 

Judge Stallo—Dana, the mineralogist, was to lec- 
ture on granite, and had sent to his desk specimen 
pieces of its three constituents—quartz, mica and feld- 
spar. The boys, for fun, abstracted the feldspar, and 
substituted an old piece of brick. Dana came in and 
lectured, illustrating by the exhibition of his speci- 
mens as he went along. ‘ This, gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘is a piece of quartz; this is a piece of mica; and 
this, (taking up the brick and looking at it with as- 
tonishment), ‘7s a@ piece of impudence. So I thought 
Judge Storer’s opinion, looking at it beside the hard 
quartz of Judge Taft, and the glittering mica of 
Judge Hagans, was a piece of—brick.—Cincinnati 
Commercial. 
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The young ladies of the treasury department are 
forbidden, by a printed placard, to whistle while at 
work—a most tyrannieal interference with woman’s 
rights. 


Miscellaneous, 


PROPOSED DOGMAS OF THE CA'THOLIC 
CHURCH. 


[From the Jewish Times for March 4, 1870.] 
The Augsburg Gazette publishes that portion of the 
Papal Syllabus known as Cunones de Heclesta, pro- 
posed to the Council at Rome as the new dogmatic 


scheme. The following is a translation :— 
OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
Canon 1. If any man say that the religion of 


Christ does not exist, and is not expressed in any 
particular association instituted by Christ himself, 
but that it may be properly observed and exercised 
by individuals separately, without relation to any 
society which may be the true Ciurch of Christ, let 
him be anathema. 

2. If any man say that the Church has not re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus Christ any certain and 
immutable form of constitution, but that, like other 
human associations, it has been subject, or may be 
subject, according to the changes of times, to vicissi- 
tudes and variations, let him be anathema. 

3. If any man say that the Church of the Divine 
promises is not an external and visible society, but is 
entirely internal and invisible, let him be anathema. 

4. If any man say that the true Church is nota 
body one in itself, but that it is composed of various 
and dispersed societies bearing the Christian title, 
and that itis common to them all, or that various 
societies differing from each other in profession of 
faith and holding separate communion, constitute, as 
members and portions, a Church of Christ, one and 
universal, let him be anathema. 

5. If any man say that the Church of Christ is not 
a society absolutely necessary for eternal salvation, 
or that men may be saved by the adoption of any 
other religion whatsoever, let him be anathema. 

6. If any man say that this intolerance, whereby 
the Catholic Church proseribes and condemns all re- 
ligious sects which are separate from her communion, 
is not prescribed by the Divine law, or that with 
respect to the truth of religion it is possible to have 
opinions only, not certainties, and that, conse- 
quently, all religious sects should be tolerated by the 
Church, let him be anathema. 

7. If any man say that the same Church of Christ 
may be obscured by darkness or infected with evil, in 
consequence of which it may depart from the whole- 
some trath of the faith and morals, deviate from 
its original institution or terminate only in becom- 
ing corrupt and depraved, let him be anathema. 

8. If any man say that the present Church of 
Christ is not the last and supreme institution for ob- 
taining salvation, but that another is to be looked for 
from a new and fuller outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
let him be anathema. 

9. If any man say that the infallibility of the 
Church is restricted solely to things which are con- 
tained in Divine revelation, and that it does not also 
extend to other truths which are necessarily in order, 
that the great gift of revelation may be preserved in 
its integrity, let him be anathema. 

10. If any man say that the Church is not a per- 
fect society, but a corporation (collegium), or that as 
such in respect of civil society or the State it is sub- 
ject to secular domination, let him be anathema. 

li. If any man say that the Church, divinely in- 
stituted, is like to a society of equals; that the 
bishops have indeed an office and a ministry, but not 
a power of governing proper to themselves, which is 
bestowed upon them by divine ordination, and which 
they ought to exercise freely, let him be anathema. 

12. If any hold that Christ, our Lord and Sover- 
eign, has only conferred upon His Church a directing 
power by means of its counsels and persuasions, but 
not of ordering by its laws, or of constraining and 
compelling by external judgments and_ statutory 
penalties those who wander and those who are con- 
tumacicus, let him be anathema. 

18. If any man say that the true Church of 
Christ, out of which no one can be saved, is any 
other than the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, let him be anathema. 

14. If any say that the Apostle St. Peter has not 
been instituted by our Lord Christ as Prince of all 
the Apostles and visible head of the Church Militant, 
or that he received only the pre-eminence of honor, 
but not the primacy of true and sole jurisdiction, let 
him be anathema. 

15. If any man say that it does not follow from 
the institution of our Lord Christ himself that St. 
Peter has perpetual succession in his primacy over 
the Universal Church, or that the Roman Pontiff is 
not by Divine right the successor of Peter in that 
same primacy, let him be anathema. 

16. If any man say that the Roman Pontiff has 
only » function: of inspection and of direction, but 
nota full and supreme power of jurisdiction over 
the Universal Church, or that this power is not or- 
dinary and immediate over the whole Church, taken 
as a whole or separately, let him be anathema. 

17. If any man say that the independent ecclesi- 
astical power respecting which the Church teaches 
that it has been conferred upon it by Christ, and the 
supreme ciyil power cannot co-exist so that the rights 
of each may be observed, let him be anathema. 

18. If any man say that the power which is nec- 
essary for the government of civil society does not 
emanate from God, or that no obedience is due to it 
by virtue even of the law of God or that such power is 
repugnant to the natural liberty of man, let him be 
anathema. 

19. If any man say that all rights existing among 
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men are derived from the political State, or that 
there is no authority besides that which is communi- 
cated by such State, let him be anathema. 

20. If any say that in the law of the political State 
or in the public opinion of men has been deposited 
the supreme rule of conscience for public and social 
actions, or that the judgments by which the Church 
pronounces upon what is lawful and what is unlaw- 
fui do not extend to such actions, or that by the 
force of civil law an act which by virtue of Divine 
or ecclesiastical law is unlawful can become lawful, 
let him be anathema. 

21. If any man say that the laws of the Church 
have no binding force until they have been con- 
firmed by the sanction of the civil power, or that it 
belongs to the said civil power to judge and to decree 
in matters of religion, by virtue of its supreme an- 
thority, let him be anathema. 

x ee 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS IN CHINA, 


[From “China and the Chinese, by Rev. J. L. Nevins, Ten 
Years a Missionary in China.”’] 


That benevolent societies are found in a heathen 
land, may appear strange to Western readers; butitis 
a fact that they exist in China in numbers and variety 
hardly exceeded in Christian lands. In comparing 
these institutions with those of the West, one is also 
struck with the similarity which exists in their nature 
and objects. We have here Orphan Asylums, Insti- 
tutions for the Relief of Widows, as well as for the 
Aged and Infirm, Public Hospitals, and Free Schools, 
together with other kindred institutions more pecu- 
liarly Chinese in their character. Moral tracts are 
also distributed to a great extent. 

Roman Catholics have claimed the honor of intro- 
ducing these societies into China, but there is evi- 
dence that they existed anterior to the introduction of 
Christianity ; and there is no necessity for seeking for 
them a foreign origin, as they grow naturally out of 
the customs and institutions of the people. These as- 
sociations, whether in China or in Christian lands, 
have their common origin in the instinctive senti- 
ment of pity which mankind everywhere feel for the 
unfortunate and distressed, and the natural prompt- 
ings of the heart to afford the necessary relief. ..... 

Orphan Asylums are found in almost every city, 
and frequently in country villages. They are estab- 
lished by a wealthy individual, or several individuals 
associated together, and are sometimes supported by 
a permanent fund, or the proceeds of lands given for 
that purpose. Most children brought to these estab- 
lishments are infants whose parents are too poor to 
support theme es: 

In Hang-Chow, the provincial capital of Che- 
Kiang, I found, in connection with a variety of beney- 
olent institutions, an Asylum for Old Men, in which 
I became particularly interested, and which I fre- 
quently. visited. It contained, in 1859, about five 
hundred inmates. The building was large, the bene- 
ficiaries were made very comfortable, and everything 
connected with the establishment was carried on with 
as much order and system as in a similar institution 
in our country. In addition to an imimense dining- 
room, kitchen, and sleeping apartments, conveniences 
were afforded in separate buildings for making differ- 
ent articles of handicraft, and the inmates were at 
liberty to spend as much time as they chose working 
at some trade, and to make such use as they pleased 
of whatever they might earn in this way. 

Secieties for affording pecuniary aid to widows are 
very common, and exist either independently or in 
connection with societies embracing several distinct 
objects conjointly. Immediately after the death of 
her husband, a widow receives a larger stipend than 
at any subsequent time, in order to assist her in pro- 
viding for her young children. This allowance is 
gradually diminished; and as old age approaches, 
women of this class, if they have no children able to 
support them, are sometimes transferred to another 
establishment, which provides for the wants of the 
aged and infirm...... 

The most popular of the benevolent institutions in 
Ning-po,and the one having by far the largest income, 
includes a variety of objects. It has a fund for pro- 
viding coffins for the poor, a fund for carrying coffins 
which have been thrown carelessly aside to some 
suitable place for interment, and one for collecting 
and burying again human bones which are found ex- 
posed to view; also a fund for providing medicine in 
summer, and warm clothes in winter; a fund for the 
relief of widows; one for gathering old printed paper, 
and, the only one in Ning-po, for suppressing immoral 
books. This society has a large building, with as 
many secretaries and superintendents as are necessary 
for the orderly and efficient carrying on of its exten- 
sive operations. 

Tea is in many places provided for travellers, and 
offered gratuitously in resting-houses by the roadside. 
Poor scholars are furnished with money for travelling 
expenses in attending the literary examinations. 


Free Day Schools are everywhere to be met with, 
and some of the larger cities contain several of them. 
Each one is usually instituted and supported by the 
benefactions of a rich individual or family. It is not 
considered very respectable to attend these charity 
schools, and the pupils in them are, for the most part, 
the children of the poor. As a general thing, they 
are also not so well taught as other schools. While 
it is not considered very respectable to attend a native 
free school, it is still less so to attend a foreign one. 
..... An effort to start a Christian day school 
some years since in the city of Chin-hai induced the 
natives toadd to the number of their own schools, so 
that another pupil could not be obtained in the city. 
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A CRITICISM FROM HOLLAND. 

The following letter, remarkable as being 
written by a man nearly seventy-nine years 
old, and as being written in English by a 
Hollander, is particularly interesting for the 
thoughts it suggests. We print it, therefere, 
adding a few words of comment which may 
be useful as throwing light on the general 
positions of the Free Religious Association. 
We submit the letter in full, omitting only a 
few lines of import purely personal which can 
have no interest for our readers :— 
Mr. Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City :— 

AMSTERDAM, 17th Feb., 1870. 

DEAR S1R:—I have not only had the proceedings 
of the Free Religious Association held in Boston in 
May, 1869, but I have even studied them. I had 
once a like society, about fifteen years ago, but I 
abandoned it and preside now over a more positive 
z%. @ a more materialistic society, whose members 
know what they want. 

Your members may call themselves free thinkers, 
but truth does not allow us 1o remain free; surely by 
assisting a meeting, where the most liberal ideas are 
propounded, others, who are still walking in clouds, 
may become awake and gradually change colors, but 
there can be no cohesion with you without a posi- 
tive guard and a positive aim. It is very well to 
say :—we only wish to agree in pure virtue, good 
morals, and common truths, but that is easier said 
than done. And the first great question should be, 
Is there a God,—a being, separate from the universe, 
who created, who judges mankind, nations or indi- 
viduals, who can be made meek by prayer, &c., or 
not? The second question should be:—Is there hu- 
man life of individuals after their demise and burial, 
and have they then to be judged or not? The third 
question should be:—Is society, as formed in our 
days, the end of human destination, or do we live 
under blunders and mistakes? Is competition or 
unison our earthly destination? Is free trade, com- 
bined with the double competition with our com- 
patriots and with foreign nations at the same time, 
the requirement of our nature, or are we to live un- 
der a national brotherhood, that weightily deliber- 
ates and concludes to act for the nation as a single 
cempany or firm? 

Truth and not circumstances must lead our ideas. 
Now there is one particular circumstance in which 

ou differ vastly from Europe. 

You have plenty of excellent soil, that waits for 
arms, hands, and souls of many millions of men, 
which we have not. You have ground for $2 to $12 
an acre, whilst we (¢. g¢ in the Netherlands) pay 
12,000 for 24 acres (what we call a hunder) of 
meadow or tillage ground. Differences and conse- 
quences, out of such different circumstances, grow 
forth like plants; and to that I ascribe the lack of 
socialistic speeches in your meeting,—a want thut 
struck no one of you, but believe me the time will 
come, I cannot say after how many generations, that 
your population and its increase will bring your 
ideas round to ours in our new society. 

Excuse this very short argument. 

IT remain, Dear Sir, yours very truly, 
H. I. Berwr. 

The three points our friend makes show 
how far in his case circumstances have affect- 
ed ‘the bent and shaped the character of his 
own thought. He calls himself a Materialist, 
not, it would appear, in the philosophical 
sense, but as an anti-supra-naturalist, who 
considers man sufficient to himself; as a Sec- 
ularist, whose interest is wholly in the affairs 
of this world; as a Socialist, whose conception 
of heaven is satisfied by the contemplation of 
a purely human state of society on this side of 
the grave. Yet we may sympathize with him 
in all these beliefs without being technically 
Materialists. In fact, his letter, which we 
may remark, gives voice to a common feeling 
among ourselves, has not ruffled a hair of our 
heads. The God Mr. Berlin discards is gen- 


erally discarded by Theists, and even by spir- 


itually minded Christians. Would he quarrel 
with a belief in a Deity who is not separated 
from the universe, but who is the law and life 
of it; whose creation was not mechanical, but 
is perpetual; who has no judgment day for 
nations or individuals, but who writes his de- 
crees in the constitution of Nature; who, so 
far from changing or softening under the in- 
fluence of prayer, is forever immutable ? 

He will have no God who interferes with 
the world, exacts tributes of money, time, or 
thought, demands service on penalty of pun- 
ishment if refused, draws people away from 
their work in order to please him, and sets up 
a special tribunal of sins against his name. But 
where is the Theist, nay, where is the Mystic 
Spiritualist, who will have such a God as 
that ? 

Mr. Berlin’s objection to the belief in a per- 
sonal immortality may be, probably is, that 
this belief is distracting to mind and feeling. 
The future life absorbs the attention that this 
claims. Especially when regarded as the 
scene of retribution, it embarrasses thought, 
excites disabling fears and hopes, dislocates 
moral purpose, to a degree that throws ordi- 
nary life into confusion. Buta belief in im- 
mortality that brings with it none of these re- 
sults, that leaves men wholly free to fulfil 
their social destiny, gladdening them as they 
do so, and aiding them to do so by the sense 
of larger being that it imparts, can hardly be 
prejudicial to the practical conduct of exist- 
ence. 

The condition of European, as indeed of 
Knglish society, is such that earnest men are 
more concerned to know the conditions of 
just and kindly living, than to discover the 
mystery of the God-head; the next life for 
them is the nearest life; salvation is well- 
being; religion is the bond that unites men 
in human brotherhood ; hell means poverty, 
ignorance, squalor, disease, vice, untimely 
death, over-work, under-pay, competition, 
conflict of interests, disfranchisement, the 
changing of men and women into beasts ; and 
heaven means escape from all this wretched- 
ness through the re-organization of industrial, 
social, and political life. ‘They are Socialists 
under some form, more or less scientific and 
elaborate. ‘Ti ey incline to Positivism be- 
cause it puts divine things into actual rela- 
tions, identifies God with humanity, immor- 
talizes the individual in the race, and so con- 
centrates every working faculty on the task of 
reconstructing the actual. order of things. 
In America this necessity is not apparent yet, 
except in large cities; and there it is miti 
gated by the incessant ebb and flow of popula- 
tion, carrying the helpless life into the im- 
measurable country, and bringing fresh sup- 
plies of new lifein. But the social problem 
begins to press over here. It is either push- 
ing speculative problems to the wall, or it is 
absorbing them. Positivism is gaining a 
hearing from the working classes; Reform is 
taking the place of religion ; Social organiza- 
tions are supplanting ecclesiastical ; co-opera- 
tive enterprises are withdrawing interest from 
churches; and “Socialism” is eating away 
the dogmatic heart of Christianity, The re- 
ligion of humanity bids fair to become the 
religion of the future. 

It is unquestionably true that force in or- 
ganization is proportioned to narrowness. 
Condensation and immediate efficiency go to- 
gether, as nothing proves more demonstrably 
than the history of sects. Close organization 
demands a dogma,—working organizations 
need sharp tools. Positivism therefore has a 
creed. And Free Religion, whenever it comes 
to its practical application and work, will 
most surely have a definite basis and aim. 
No battle can be done with abstractions for 
weapons ; that is understood. But ideas are 
not mere abstractions. And the present main 
work of the Free Religious Association is with 
ideas. It is open to all the light that Posi- 
tivism or Materialism has to give. It would 
discuss and discover the principles of human 
society. But it is no local organization, and 
institutes no machinery for the application of 
these principles. All that it leaves to the peo- 
ple who shall be persuaded of their value. It 
would hold the elements of thought in solu- 
tion till the process of crystallization shall 
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take place according to,natural laws. Its first 
duty is to emancipate. ‘Most certainly it-has 
in view ulterior purposes, which are the moral 
development of the individual andthe reno- 
vation of society. But preliminary to the at- 
tainment. of these, brotherhood must be ef- 
fected, if possible, in spiritual relations; the 
tyranny of sectarianism must be thrown off; 
the spell of mechanical inspiration must be 
broken ; the charm of traditions must be dis- 
solved ; the superstitions that cling to names, 
books, forms, persons must be displaced: and 
the reason be enabled to work with perfect 
freedom on all problems of life and experience. 
This result effected, and in time it will be ef- 
fected, an immense quantity of intellectual 
and moral power at present squandered on 
vain, unprofitable issues, will be liberated and 
placed at the disposal of vital principless2~ 
What Mr. Berlin intimates is undoubtedly 
true,—-thought cannot forever remain in a state 
of solution. Freedom is cnly a condition; 
and when the condition is fulfilled, the ends 
it was designed to serve must claim the undi- 
vided and unswerving allegiance of their 
friends. ‘The Free Religious Association is 
not a motley assemblage of people of every 
variety of mental disagreement, occupying a 
platform to which it invites all the discordant 
elements of opinion ; it is rather a free organ- 
ization in the service of truth. It means not 
freedom of expression merely, but loyalty to 
reason and its results. It means justice, 
brotherhood, the harmony of religions, mu- 
tual confidence and happiness in society, 


| allegiance to the known Jaws of matter and 


of mind as giving revelation of buman 
destiny. The fixed condition of society in 


Europe may drive reformers beyond the out- 
most lines of religious thought into avowed 
materialism or socialism, as professed by 
Freneh and German theorists. But in Amer- 
ica the case stands otherwise. Sectarianism 
is strong here, but mind is active, untram- 
melled, versatile, flexible, transferable, and 
we need not despair of carrying it over long 
reaches of intellectual territory, even across 
mountain ranges, without once forcing it 
| into subterranean channels. At all events 
this is the faith ot the men who instituted 
the Free Religious Association, and in this 
faith they labor. 
Pee e 

Norrcze.—The Reports, m pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 60 cts. respectively), 
| Rev. SAmurL Jounson’s Essay on “ Tum Worsare 
|_ oF Jesus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
\ REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer, (1! cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
ConLyeR, CHARLES H. Matcom, Joun P. Hupparp, 
OtympraA Brown, Joun Wertss, T. W. Hiceinson, 
| F. E. Anzor, A. B. Ancorr, and others, each pre- 
| senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDEL. 
Purinxirs, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“Tap RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;”” 
Essay by F. B. SANBornN, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
Socrmry IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND Wonsuir ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from. 
M. D. Conway in England, and Kesnus CHUNDER 
Sen, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by Frorn- 
INGHAM, WeIss, ABBor, H1aernson, Pror, DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, RALPH WALDO EmERson, C. A. Barto. 
Lucy Srons, Horace SEAVER, RowLanp Connor, 
and others; Essays by Jutté Warp Hown, Davip 
A. Wasson, and Rast Isaac M. Wisk ; and Annuat 
Report of the Executive Committee. iM : 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
| ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


A man in Erlau, Hungary, recently took his child 
to church for baptism. The priest, on learning that 
the godmother was a Jewess, refused to proceed ; 
when the man took his child to the holy basin, and 
with great solemnity and in a loud yvoice-baptized it 
himself and gave it into the godmother’s arms, ask- 
ing her blessing, which she gave. The burgomaster 
registered the baptism as legal, and the people are 
anxiously awaiting the decision of the archbishop. 

><> 

“Mother, what did father pray to General Grant 
so much in church for yesterday?” asked the bright 
little daughter of a ministerial friend ,lately. “I 


don’t know that he did, sis.” ‘“ Why, yes; don’t you 
know? He was always saying, ‘Grant, we beseech 
theen WZ 
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THE ‘BIBLE “AND PROTECTION. 


[From the Chicago Tribune.] 

“The tariff sentiment, being selfish and local, has 
degraded the public manhood of Pennsylvania, until 
it may be said, that that State, the second in the 
Union in population, has less influence in Congress 
than Indiana or lowa. The Pennsylvania deleg ation 
behaves like a set of old girls in a boarding-house, of 
no separate force, but powerful to ‘ pout, “and make 
faces, and carry scandals. The Pennsylvania people 
know nothing of what is passing in the exterior 
world, because all their newspapers are kept silent. 
They have routed Wayland’s Political HKconomy 
from their schools. They have entered into a con- 
spiracy to keep still within their boundaries, hopeful 
that the agitation upon the tariff will also cease with- 
out. This is like chiklren lying abed very breathless, 
to stop the wind blowing round the house, 

“The next thing they must stop in Pennsylvania is the 
circulation of the Bible, a d: ungerous free-trade book. 
Look at the story of Joseph and his brothers, which 
is a free-trade episode from beginning to end. Joseph 
heaps up corn against a famine, supplies the people 
of Canaan, and charges no export duty. ‘ Now it 
came to pass, as they emptied their sacks, that, behold, 
every man’s bundle of money was in his sack.’ 

“Tf Mr. Morrill had lived in the year 1, A. D., he 
would have met the Wise Men on the frontier of 
Judea, and observing their gifts of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh, he would have run out his spectacles and 
taken counsel of the tariff list :— 

“ Frankincense, six hundred per cent. duty. For- 
eign myrrh, eighty-five cents an ounce, payable in 
gold.” 

“ Acain, the story 
fect idyl ot free-trade. 
ly, notwithstanding her 
gold in abun¢ dance, and precious stones. 

“The only high tariff stories in the entire Serip- 
tures that I can recall, refer to the miserable conduct 
of Laban, who moved the tariff up seven years on 
Jacob, and the reprehensible meanness of Pharaoh in 
the matter of the straw, bricks and deferred passports 
to the Israelites. The New Testament is a more dan- 
gerous free-trade document than Mr. Well’s reports, 
and all such texts as the following must be expurgated 
from Pennsylvania editions :— 

“Woe unto you, hypocrites! 
the outside of the cap and of the platter, 
are full of extortion and excess.’ 

“ Note, also, that when the devils were cast out of 
the man possessed, they were transferred to swine, 
and the Pennsylvania pig comes of this identical 
breed.” 


of the Queen of Sheba is a per- 
She passed and repassed firee- 


“camels that bare spices and 
es Be) 


For ye make clean 
but within 


Farra iN American Ipeas.—The most touching 
story ever told of Abraham Lincoln relates how a few 
months after his death negroes in Cuba recently kid- 
napped from Africa, and unable to speak either Eng- 
lish or Spanish, were found wearing photographs of 
the dead President upon their bosoms. They wor- 
shipped his memory; they held the confident belief 
that he would, ere long, rise from the dead and en- 
franchise them. In some sense the weary and the 
troubled of every European nation cherish the same 
ideal of the United States. Shall we not extend it to 
the swarming Orient? Let us teach the poorest and 
humblest man in that cradle and beehive of the race 
likewise to regard our soil asa waiting refuge, our 

. flag as.a talisman, which, the moment his feet ere 
planted under it, will send all his burdens of slavery 
and caste and want crumbling to the ground as rolled 
the load of sin from the shoulders of Christian when 
first he stood before the cross. Jf the sharp experi- 
ences of the war have taught us anything, it is that 
democratic institutions, based upon free suffrage, can 
stand any strain. Edmund Quincy, after hinting at 
the high ability, character and culture of the old Fed- 
eralists, adds, in a remark of profound truth and sig- 
nificance :—“ It was their little faith in ideas that 
caused their disappearance from the world of poli- 
tics ; and it was his unbounded faith in ideas that gave 
to Thomas Jefterson, in spite of all his faults of char- 
acter and his inconsistencies and errors of public con- 
‘duet, that controlling power over the minds of men 
which has not died with him, but is giving direction 
and shape to the history, not only of his own country, 
but of all Christendom.” Let us have faith in ideas, 
in human nature, and in the American system.—A. 
D. Richardson. 


>< 
’——“ Undisprivacied !’—What a 
word! It’s the newest thing out, in Boston. Mr. 
Lowell has, with great labor and sweat, with the 
Atlantic Monthly for a fulcrum, and a yery long poem 
entitled “The Cathedral”—lucus a non—for a lever, 
. pried it off from the banks of the Charles river and 
dropped it with a polysyllabic crash into the tide of 
the language. ‘“ Undisprivacied!’ It means—easy 
enough—the opposite of undispublicated, and it is 
made by a process of accretion, simple as congelation. 
The foundation of the word—the basis of this four- 
., Story polysyllable with a French roof—is “privacy.” 
You take that word to start with—go at it with a 
club and knock off the end of it—punch it into the 
shape of an active verb—freeze on the primative pre- 
fix dis, and upon that tack the negative w2—see ?— 
just as easy as rolling off a log. After all, what’s the 
use of having all these component, constituent and 
simple words, unless once in a while you can put 
them together—Boston-fashion—and make a regular 
old parallelopiped of a word, that you can’t take to 
_ pieces without nitro-glycerine. Here’s this ‘ undis- 
privacied,” for instance. What a triumph of verbal 
architecture that is! ‘The only objection to it is that 
if it should happen to drop down into the tropics. it’s 
liable to thaw and drop all to pieces.—Hartford Post. 
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The City of Toledo, 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers, 


The Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—3,829. 
In 1860—13,78A4. 
In 1866—24,401, 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
miles of canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction ; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut ‘Lumber, and over 115 000 ,000 feet ot 
Pine Lumber, 80,000, 000 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped trom Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to neirly $50,000,000. 


The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 8 Sayings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 


The City is largely engaged m the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in improving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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A certain proportion of the funds of this Institution are in- 
vested by loan upon Real Estate in the City of Toledo. In 
making such loans, preference is always given to applications 
from Depositors of small means who have accumulated suffi- 
cient funds to pay for a lot of ground, and desire to borrow 
something more to aid them in erecting buildings to be used 
as permanent Homes for themselves and families. 

Inasmuch as the income of most industrious persons is ob- 
tained in monthly installments, a monthly repayable basis has 
been adopted for the repayment of Loans. 

Plans of Cheap Cottages may be seen at the office of the In- 


stitution. 
RICHARD MOTT, President. 
A, E. MacomBER, Treasurer. [+ 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Noy. 28, 1869.] 


“Tt (the necessity of taking life) exists between nations dur- 
ing war,—or a nation and one of its component parts in a re- 
bellion or insurrection,—or between individuals during the 
moment of an attempt against life which cannot otherwise be 
repelled: but between society and individuals, organized as 
the former now is, with all the means of repression and self- 
defence at its command, never. I come, then, to the conclusion 
in which I desire most explicitly to be understood, that, al- 
thongh the right to punish with death might be abstractedly 
conceded to exist in certain societies and under certain circum- 
stances which might make it necessary, yet, composed as society 
now is, these circumstances cannot reasonably be even sup- 
posed to occur; that, therefore, no necessity, and of course no 
right, to inflict death as a punishment, exists.” 

Epwarp Lriyineston, Argument against Capital Punishment, 
published in the Introduction to the Criminal Code of Louisi- 

ania (1820-1824). 


“ Whatever be the hand that commits it, homicide is never 
moral teaching. However honest and conscientious may be 
your tribunals and your judges. it will never be by killing that 
you will prove ‘thou must not kill.” 

CHARLES Huco, The Hxecution of Montcharmont (for publish- 
ing which in his paper, L’ Evenement, Hugo was fined $100 
and imprisoned six months, although defended most elo- 
quently by his father, Victor Hugo). 


Rochdale, January 5, 1868. 
H. M. Bovee, Esq.: 


Dear Sir,—t do not think the punishment of death is neces- 
sary to the security and well-bcing of society ; and I believe its 
total abolition would not tend to increase those crimes which 
it is now supposed by many to prevent. The security and 
well-being of society do not depend on the severity of punish- 
ments. Barbarism in the law promotes barbarism among those 
subject to the law; and acts of cruelty under the law become 
examples of similar acts contrary to the law. The real security 
for human life is to be found in a reverence for it. If the law 
regarded it as inviolable, then the people would begin also so 
to regard it. A deep reverence for human life is worth more 
than a thousand executions in the prevention of murder, and 
is, in fact, the great security for human life. The law of capi- 
tal punishment, whilst pretending to support this reverence, 
does, in fact, tend to destroy it. Ifthe death penalty is of any 
force in any case to deter from crime, it is of much more force 
in lessening our cliief security against it, for it proclaims the 
fact that kings, parliaments. judges, and juries may determine 

- when and how men may be put to death by violence, and 
familiarity with this idea cannot strengthen the reverence for 
human lite. To put men to death for crimes, civil or political, 
is to give proof of weakness rather than strength, and of bar- 
barism rather than Christian civilization. If tlhe United States 
‘could get rid of the gallows, it would not stand longhere. One 
by one, we * ‘Americanize” our institutions; and, I hope, in 
all that is good, we may not be unwilling to follow you. Iam 
very truly yours, Joun Brieur. 


[From the Detroit Post, Oct. 21, 1869.] 


Conrad Meier, the convicted and condemned mur- 
derer whose execution was appointed to take place in 
this city on Dec. 8, has just “ broke jail,” and fled for 
his life to parts unknown. I am glad of it. With 
the utmost deliberation and full knowledge of what 
the words imply, I repeat, [am glad of it. His escape, 
LT admit, is a dangerous defeat of the ends of justice, 
at least in the common opinion of the community ; 
but none the less do I experience a sense of relief that 
this poor wretch, guilty as I suppose he is, will not 

be legally strangled to death a week from next 
Wednesday by the State of Ohio—that’ the atmos- 
phere will not be made thick and stifling on that day, 
while a defenceless man is murdered, in cold blood 
and with malice aforethought, by this great and pros- 
perous commonwealth. You may call the act an ex- 
ecution, if you please,—it is none the less a murder ; 
and I rejoice that this horrible tragedy is indefinitely 
postponed. Jam glad that Meier is gone; I hope he 
will never be re-captured ; and what is more, I believe 
that you are secretly as glad as J am,—that your hope 
is secretly as strong as mine. 

Now, friends, there is something wrong in all this, 
—lI frankly admit it. There is something most de- 
eidedly wrong, when men who wish well to the State, 


—who desire to see its laws respected, obeyed and sus- 


' tained,—are obliged to take pleasure in a public de- 


feat of those laws. It is extremely disastrous when 
the law of Nature and the law of Man are thus 
brought into open conflict. But yet I see no help for 
it, so long as Man’s law remains unadjusted to Na- 
ture’s law. ‘‘ The laws of any community,” President 
Walker, of Harvard University, used to say, “ are 
simply the expression of its average conscience.” 
This is true, though it would be more exact to say 
that the laws of any community are the expression of 
the average conscience as it was several generations 
back ; for changes in the laws by no means keep pace 
with changes in public sentiment and conviction. 
Our statute-books are full of laws which are prac- 
tically a dead-letter. On the whole, however, it is 
true that the average conscience is pretty fairly ex- 
pressed in the laws which are, at any particular pe- 
riod, actively and habitually enforced. But for this 
very reason the finer and more highly cultured con- 
science of the period,—the conscience of those men 
and women who see the inadequacy or positive in- 
justice of the laws, and labor for their reform,—is 
often forced into open antagonism with them. This 
is the origin of every battle between the law of the 
land and what is well called the “higher law,’—that 
is, between the average conscience of the community 
and the conscience of the more enlightened portion of 
it. The bulk of the people are contented with things 
as they are; the more thoughtful and conscientious 
portion of the people will not be contented except 
with things as they ought to be.- Thus a constant 
warfare of conservative and radical, of stationary and 
progressive, exists, without which society would 
stagnate and decay. The growing uneasiness with 
which civilized communities regard the death penalty, 
is clearly, in my opinion, occasioned by the expanding 
conscience of the race, which. begins to realize the 
truth that no man is wholly a brute, that criminals 
are men, and that something better can be Cone with 
them than to stamp their life out under the heels of 
the multitude. The great faith in man which lies at 
the root of American civilization and is the grand in- 
spiration of Free Religion, begins already to teach the 
inviolability of human life, and to throw a sacred pro- 
tection even over those who have themselves dared to 
violate it. Yes, society is slowly learning that hard- 
est of lessons, how to overcome evil with good,—how 
to take the desperate outcast out of his desperation, 
and, while restraining him from further evil, to melt 
his hardened heart with kindness and love. 


Society has no right to forget that criminals become 
such, nine cases in ten, because of its own criminal 
neglect ; and remembering this, it will treat them less 
as criminals than as unfortunates. What are you and 
I doing to rescue the children of vice and poyerty 
from their surroundings? What are we doing to EDU- 
CATE them into habits of self-respect, to place them in 
situations where virtue shall be possible, to give them 
a fair chance in the great struggle of life? What 
right have you and I to hang a man for being what 
you and I, by our neglect, have made him? We shall 
have no right to hang anybody, until we have given 
everybody at least a chance to be honest and upright ; 
and then we shall not want to hang atall. Society 
approaches this whole question from the wrong side, 
when it considers first of all the injury the criminal 
has done to itself. First of allit ought to consider, what 
good have I ever done to the criminal? The frank 
and earnest investigation of this problem would work 
a vast reform in our penal legislation, and we should 
discover that the prevention of crime must be sought, 
not in the erection of jail and gallows, but in the erect- 
ion of reform-schools and agricultural colleges and 
every species of educational institution by which the 
young vagabond of our streets shall be trained to use- 
ful industry. It makes my heart sick to think of the 
great mass of humanity predestined to crime in all our 
cities by the moral poison they inhale at every breath ; 


and it gives me no comfort to remember that we can 
hang them all, the moment they yield to temptation. 
Society makes its own criminals, friends; shall it dare 
defend its right to hang them when made? I carry 
the war into Africa. Let society do its duty by the 
child, and it never need strangle the adult. A cen- 
tury ago, the Marquis Beccaria uttered this memorable 
prediction :—‘“‘ The punishment of death must disap- 
pear from the earth, when knowledge and not ignor- 
ance shall be the portion of the greater number.” In 
universal education, opening an honorable career for 
every child, will yet be found the surest remedy for 
pauperism and crime: but until the means of entering 
upon this honorable career shall be within the reach of 
all, I deny point-blank the right of society to murder 
its unfortunates, 


The evil, however, of which I complain, —that con- 
dition of the modern world which makes the birth of 
thousands of children tantamount to their direct com- 
pulsion to a career of crime,—is very ancient, and hard 
to cure. What must be done meanwhile, before 
means are devised to right this wrong? Crime must 
be repressed in the most efficient way, or society will 
dissolve into anarchy. Law and order are such price- 
less benefits, that they must be preserved at every cost. 
Capital Punishment, it is urged, is indispensable, in 
the actual state of things, in order to secure the pre- 
vention of crime; and this is its sufficient justification. 


Now while this defence of Capital Punishment is 
almost the only one put forward deliberately at the 
present day, I think its force is often secretly en- 
hanced in the minds of many by a feeling that the 
worst criminals deserve death,—that their loss of life 
is a righteous retribution for the evil they have done. 
But this feeling I conceive to be utterly wrong, if 
made a reason for continuing the death penalty. It 
is neither more nor less than the sentiment of gratified 
vengeance; it is a vindictive emotion, unworthy of 
an enlightened soul. It is no part of our province to 
deal out the deserts of iniquity, as such; the rights of 
society do not include this power of rewarding or 
punishing the individual on purely moral grounds. 


~ With the abstract right or wrong of human actions, 


society has nothing to do; it must regard them solely 
as beneficial or injurious to social order, and scrupu- 
lously forbear from assigning to them either rewards 
or punishments on the score of their moral character. 
The murderer may or may not deserve to be hung; 
but in any case that is no reason for hanging him. 
The only justifiable reasons for the infliction of penal- 
ties are three —reformation of the criminal, reparation 
to the injured party, prevention of future crime. Now 
the death penalty can neither reform the criminal nor 
make any reparation to the murdered man; its only 
possible justification must, therefore, be the preven- 
tion of future crime. The defence of Capital Punish- 
ment turns wholly on this one point, regardless of the 
moral fitness or unfitness of the penalty ; and it should 
be carefully observed, that to advocate the infliction 
of death as a punishment on the score of its moral 
appropriateness or desert, is to make the State usurp 
the functions of the private conscience, and meddle 
with matters which ought to be sacred from all public 
interference. The sole question is—is Capital Pun- 
ishment necessary to prevent crime? As long ago as 
the time of Nero, it was perceived by the philosopher 
Seneca, that retribution is no part of a just punish- 
ment :—‘ No wise man,” he says, “punishes because 
crime has been committed, but only in order that 
crime may not be committed [Nemo prudens punit 
quia peccaium est, sed ne peccetur].” Unless essential 
to the prevention of crime, Capital Punishment can- 
not be for a moment justified to an enlightened con- 
science on the plea that the criminal deserves death, 
as the reward of his crime. It is no business of the 
State what he deserves, unless the State is authorized 
to sit as moral umpire and judge in cases of conscience, 
to weigh motives, and execute vengeance for sins as 
sach,—than which nothing could be more tyrannical 
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or absurd. Keep out of the problem, therefore, all 
questions of moral desert, and confine it strictly to the 
one inquiry into social consequences. 

The general question, however, whether the State 
has any right to inflict the death penalty even to se- 
cure the prevention of crime, must be first settled. 
The right to punish capitally depends on the ABso- 
LUTE NECESSITY of capital punishment. On this 
point, the great and good Edward Livingston, in his 
Introduction to the Criminal Code of Louisiana, has, 
I believe, laid down the right principles :—“ The right 
to inflict death exists, but it must be in defence either 
of individual or social existence ; and it is limited to 
the case where no other alternative remains to prevent 
the threatened destruction.” In the application of 
these principles, Mr. Livingston holds that a nation 
may wage a defensive war against another nation, or 
may suppress by arms a rebellion or insurrection, 
since in these cases no alternative remains; but that 
society never need take the life of an individual, since 
the alternative of imprisonment always remains, and 
since an individual can never threaten its actual ex- 
istence. This, however, seems to be an inference not 
correctly drawn. What is social existence ? Not the ex- 
istence of the individuals who compose society, as Mr. 
Livingston apparently assumes; all of these, of course, 
no one criminal could seriously threaten. But social 
existence is the existence of that social order, that es- 
tablished organic law, which secures life and property 
to all the members of society ; and a case may be con- 
ceived in which single individuals might so endanger 
this aggregate stability and peace as to justify the 
taking of their lives in simple self-defence. I am in- 
clined to justify the action of “ Vigilance Committees” 
in certain cases. At any rate, the question whether 
capital punishment is essential to social existence 
cannot be settled @ priord for all communities; the 
only principle that will hold is this, that wherever it 
has become possible to maintain a reasonable degree 
of public security to life and property by other penal- 
ties, the right to inflict the death penalty straightway 
ceases, inasmuch as self-defence no longer absolutely 
requires it. That this is the case in all our settled 
States, certainly in the State of Ohio, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt. 


Highly as I value human life, it is not, in my es- 
timation, above all price; freedom is worth more, 
honor is worth more, virtue is worth more, country 
is worth more, the welfare of the race is worth more, 
great ideas are worth more. For such as these, a 
man will cheerfully sacrifice his life; and to preserve 
them, nations and communities are summoned to 
sacrifice the lives of their children. But nevertheless, 
life is worth more in proportion as the race becomes 
civilized ; and, in fact, the value set on human life is 
one of the chief criteria of the elevation attained by 
any people in the scale of civilization. Savages fling 
it away in mere pastime; but the wise man would 
not die as the fool dies. A high reverence for human 
life is so priceless in its influence on social well-being, 
that every means may well be taken to enhance it in 
the community. It is precisely because the death 
penalty cheapens human life, breaks down the guards 
of its sanctity in popular estimation, that capital pun- 
ishment, the moment it ceases to be absolutely neces- 
sary, immediately becomes an enormous outrage. At 
the very best, itis a necessary evil in certain disorgan- 
ized states of society; but in every organized com- 
munity, it is a demoralizing agency of fearful power. 
The people that permits legalized murder when other 
penalties would better accomplish the same end, edu- 
cates its children to bloodshed and wilfully fosters 
crime in its own borders. 


For proof of this statement, one necd but consider 
the effect of public executions. The sight of blood- 


shedding exercises a terrible influence on the imagina- ' 


tion. I saw a year or two ago in the daily papers an 
account of a little boy of nine years who, having seen 
his father kill and dress several hogs, afterwards in- 
duced his younger brother to play at killing hogs, 
and murdered him in the horrid sport. The school- 
master at Newgate, England, says that ‘he has seen 
his pupils, before the bodies of criminals were taken 
down from the scaffold, play the scene over again, 
one acting the conyict and the other the hangman.’ 
The famous Volney, just after the French Revolution, 
relates that he was deeply affected at seeing crowds 
of children amuse themselves with chopping off the 
heads of cats and chickens, in imitation of the dread- 
ful scenes of the guillotine which had then grown 
infrequent :—“ Even childhood had become inured to 
scenes of blood, and imitated the most frightful trag- 
edies for sport.’ The Rev. I. Roberts ascertained 


that, out of 167 condemned criminals, all but 3 had 
witnessed executions,—a fact which shows how little 
power there is in these sickening spectacles to deter 
from crime. According to Mr. Buxton,—“ It is no- 
torious that executions very rarely take place with- 
out being the occasion on which new crimes are com- 
mitted.” The testimony of Dr. Ford, who was largely 
acquainted with criminals, is the same :—“ An execu- 
tion,” he says,’ makes no more impression than the 
death of a fly..... Executions are of no use, either 
for punishing criminals or deterring others.” ‘“‘ Every 
execution,” said Dr. Lushington in the House of 
Lords, “brings an additional candidate for the hang- 
map.” In 1822, John Lechler was hung at Lancaster, 
Pa., for murder. The very same evening one Wilson, 
who had been present, met a weaver named Burns, 
with whom he had had some misunderstanding, and 
murdered him,—was seized by the officers of justice, 
are handcuffed with the irons hardly yet cold from the 
wrists of Lechler. An Irishman, executed for forgery, 
was given back to his family ; and while his wife was 
lamenting over him, a young man came to her to 
purchase some forged notes. Forgetting her grief, 
she was selling him some, when, being surprised by 
the officers, she thrust the notes in her alarm into the 
mouth of the corpse, where the officers found them. 
So much for the example of her husband’s fate. Con- 
tempt of death, quite as much as the hope of escaping 
the uncertain penalty, takes away not infrequently 
the force of the penalty. A pirate said to his comrade, 
while they were undergoing the torture of the wheel, 
—‘Why do you make all this noise? Did you not 
know that in our profession we were subject to one 
more malady than the rest of the world?” The influ- 
ence of the last dying speeches of notorious criminals 
goes directly to foster a morbid appetite which leads 
to crime. An English paper says that from 14 to 24 
millions of copies were sold of each of the penny nar- 
ratives of the executions of Rush, the Mannings, 
Courvoisier, Good, Conder and Greenacre. Can it be 
doubted that the tendency to crime is stimulated by 
such a flood of vile, exciting appeals to the imagina- 
tion? The evils of public executions are so great, and 
their effects so pernicious, that private executions 
have now almost everywhere taken their place. Yet 
this change does away with that very publicity and 
impressiveness of the spectacle as a moral lesson, 
which was supposed to be the great result achieved 
by Capital Punishment. In fact, it is a change which 
proves that society is secretly ashamed of its own pro- 
ceedings, and it merely marks a gradual approach to 
the complete abolition of the death penalty. 

But the brutalizing influence of this barbarous mode 
of punishment is not the sole reason for abolishing it. 
It is a punishment which, if inflicted upon the inno- 
cent through mistake or perjury, admits of no re- 
dress; and there ard overwhelmning proofs that it 
has often been inflicted on the innocent. Victor de 
Tracy said in the French Chambers of Deputies, in 
1828, that withm six months, eleven sentences of 
death were reversed by the higher Courts of France 
for errors of fact. Fitzroy Kelley said in the British 
Parliament that fourteen innocent persons were 
hanged in England during the first half of the pres- 
ent century. Daniel O’Connell makes the following 
statement :—I myself defended three brothers who 
were accused of murder. I saw the mother clasp 
her eldest son, who was but twenty-two years of age. 
I saw her hang on her second, who was not twenty. 
Isaw her faint when she clung to the neck of her 
youngest boy, who was but eighteen. They were ex- 
ecuted, and they were innocent.” No wonder, when 
such awful mistakes continually occur, that the im- 
mortal Lafayette exclaimed in 1880 in the French 
Chamber of Deputies,— I shal] demand the abolition 
of the Death Penalty, until I have the infallibility of 
human judgment proved to me!” Or that king 
Louis Philippe exclaimed,—‘ TI have detested it all my 
life long!” 

Not only is Capital Punishment demoralizing to 
the public mind,—not only are there frequent and 
fatal mistakes in putting the innocent to death,—but 
also it is as useless as it is barbarous and unjust. The 
experiment has been tried of dispensing with it, and 
with eminent success. The Empress Elizabeth abol- 
ished it in Russia, declaring—“ Experience demon- 
strates that Capital Punishment never yet made men 
better.” Her successor, the great Catherine, adopted 
this reform in her code of laws, and remarked to 
Count de Segur,—“‘We must punish crime without 
imitating it: the punishment of death is rarely any- 
thing but a useless barbarity.” In Tuscany, where 
the death penalty was abolished for twenty years, 
the Grand Duke officially announced that “ all crimes 
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had diminished ;” and Franklin stated that in Tus- 
cany only five murders occurred in twenty years, 
while in Rome and vicinity, where the death penalty 
was inflicted, sixty murders occurred within three 
months. Capital Punishment was abolished also in 
Bombay ; and Sir James Mackintosh, in his farewell 
address to the grand jury, spoke as follows of the re- 
sult :—‘ The murders in the former period, in which 
Capital Punishment was inflicted, were as three to 
one to those in the latter [period], in which the law 
was abolished.” In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
72,000 criminals were executed, that is, 2,000 a year; 
yet crime continually increased. It is not the sever- 
ity, but the certainty of punishment which deters. 
Make the punishment too severe, and it will not be 
inflicted. When a theft of 40 shillings brought death 
in England, within a space of two years 553 perjured 
verdicts were rendered for thefts of 39 shillings and 
11 pence. Juries will not convict honestly, if the 
penalty is excessive. In the State of Michigan, in 
which the death penalty has been abolished since 
1846, a recent discussion has taken place concerning 
the wisdom of the present law, in which Chief Jus- 
tice Cooley, Judge Graves, and Ex-Goy. Austin 
Blair, are in favor of the abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, vehile Judge Christiancy, Judge Sutherland, 
and Judge Johnson, are opposed to it. Statistics, 
carefully drawn, are required in this case to render 
an opinion safe: But sure I am that, in proportion 
as men become truly civilized, they will feel more 
and more sympathy with the great Roman orator, 
when he exclaims:—‘ Away with this cruelty from 
the State! Allow it not, O judges, to prevail any 
longer in the commonwealth! It has not only the 
fatal effect of cutting off so many of your fellow- 
men in so cruel a manner, but it has even banished 
from men of the mildest temper, by the familiar 
practice of slaughter, the sentiment of mercy.” 


THE EFFECT OF PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 


The following paragraph, clipped from a recent 
number of the Toledo Blade; is a striking comment on 
the lecture we print this morning :— 


“The last Parisian journal shows that the notoriety 
achieved by Traupmann has produced an epidemic 
of crime in France. 

“Following the execution of the Pantin hero, a 
terrible tragedy in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honore 
took'place. Francois, a footman residing with M. 
Lombard, formerly French Consul General in India, 
quarreled with his mistress. He flew at her witha 
knife, and almost severed her head from her body. 
The deed was committed in the presence of her hus- 
band, who is a paralytic, and unable to rise from his 
seat. Francois gave as a motive for the crime that 
his mistress had charged him with stealing a bottle 
of wine and getting drunk. After his arrest he took 
the affair quite coolly, and asked for water to wash 
the blood from his hands. Three other murders are 
reported.” 

>< 


CRIME AND CREED. 


[From the Chicago Tribune.] 


A more than usually interesting theological wran- 
gle has for some months been in progress between 
the Qatholic World and the New Englander, upon the 
relative moral results of Romanism and Protestant- 
ism. Both the Presbyterian and the Catholic 
monthly commit the non sequitur of assuming that 
whatever is coincident with Romanism and 
Protestantism is caused by it. Neither of them take 
into consideration causes of crime far more impor- 
tant than any religious creeds, which, in fact, have 
much to do with governing, not only the ratio of 
crime itself, but the degree of progress which races 
will make in advancing from the purely sensuous, 
superstitious, and despotic creeds, to the most 
intellectual and indevendent. These fundamental 
causes of crime are ignorance, intemperance, de- 
praved physical and mental organisms, and last and 
chief, poverty, which is the source and mother of all 
others. To prove that there was more crime in . 
Catholic countries than in Protestant, or the reverse, 
might no more establish an evil influence in either 
faith than to prove that there was less crime in 
countries whose people have fair hair and blie eyes 
than in those having tawny skins and black eyes 
would prove that crime was a consequence of the 
color of the hair and eyes. 


We were recently accused by some of our Protest- 
ant brethren of catering to the tastes of our Catholic 
readers, by giving the very flattering statistics of 
Irish morality compared with Scotch and English, as 
youched for by the Catholic World. These showed 
that, while the illegitimate births in England were 
64 per cent. of the whole number, and those of 
Scotland were 9.9 per cent., those of Catholic Ireland 
were only 8.8 per cent., and the greater part even of 
these were in Protestant counties. These statisties 
certainly increased our respect for Bridget, for whom 
we have always entertained the highest regard. We 
never believed that she would do anything wrong, 
and we were naturally gratified to see it proved 
extensively. .The New Englander replies to the 
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charge, from the last report of the Registrar General 
of Ireland, that many births, deaths, and marriages 
in that country are notreported or recorded; that all 
his efforts to secure a perfect enforcement of the 
Registry laws have failed, and consequently that the 
returns for large portions of Ireland are utterly defi- 
cient and untrustworthy. 

There are other difficulties in dealing with statis- 
tics of crime. The statistics really measure, not the 
extent of crime committed, but only the extent to 
which arrests and punishments are made. Years 
ago a Georgia statesman confronted Mr. Webster 
with the proof that Georgia had no paupers, while 
Massachusetts had more than any other State in the 
Union in proportion to population. His proof arose 
out of the fact that Georgia, holding most of her 
paupers in slavery, and caring nothing for the rest, 
made no provision for their support, while Massa- 
chusetts made the most ample provision. The 
statistics measured, not pauperism, but only the 
number of paupers provided for by the State. 
Keeping all these deductions in mind, there is stlll 
much food for thought in the contrasts in the degree 
of crime presented by the Wew Hnglander between 
Protestant and Catholic countries. For instance, on 
the point of criminal homicides, the census for 1865-6 
shows the following comparison between Protestant 
England and Catholic France :— 

To the million of population. England, France. 
Convictions of murder and attempts.......... 14 12 
Convictions of infanticide......... 0.2.1.0... 5 ie 

The administration of justice is slightly more 

thorough in France than in England; both countries 
hang for murder in the first degree and banish for 
the less premeditated homicides. The degree of 
ayerage poverty is greater in France among the 
working classes as measured by rates of wages for 
labor, which are but half as high, and by style of 
living, which 1s inferior in France to that in England, 
The fact that the French drink the light sour wines. 
while the English drink strong drink, would lead us 
to expect more murders from intemperance among 
the English. But if we were going to assign reasons 
why the French commit eight times as many mur- 
ders, relatively to population, as the English, we 
should ascribe it chiefly to the impulsiveness of the 
Frenchman, who consults his sentiments, and the 
phlegmatic nature of the Englishman, who consults 
his interests. This trait is well illustrated by the 
answer of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, to the question 
why he fired.at Victor Noir, who had insulted him, 
but was unarmed, before he did at De Fouvielle, who 
had drawn his pistol and was aiming at the Prince. 
“ Because,” said the Frenchman, “I felt the outrage 
before J observed-the danger.” 
It may be argued that the more impulsive and 
sentimental races are, the more Catholic they will 
be, while the more cool and reasonable they are, the 
more Protestant will be their creed. England and 
Scotland, on the one hand, and [reland, France, and 
Spain, on the other, might be deemed illustrations of 
this rule. But the fact that Catholics are impetuous, 
while Protestants are philosophical, does not show 
that Catholicism is responsible for the impetuosity, or 
that Protestantism causes cool-headedness, but that 
both are consequences of these differences of national 
temperament. But even these differences fail to 
account for the returns presented by the census re- 
turns of 1854, viz. :-— 
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Here is evidently not only Protestantism, but 
general education, cool temperament, good govern- 
ment, civil freedom, a reliance on courts. of justice 
and an enlightened public opinion for redress of 
grievances, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
anarchy, a hated government, a muzzled people, a 
priesthood who are drones and despots, general ig- 
norance, and a fiery readiness to assassinate. Jn the 
main, however, it is cultivated intelligence against 
ignorant impulse. 


iP 
THE ViA MEDIA, OR HALF-WAW HOUSE, 


(From the Living Church.) 


In the heat of the earlier Oxford movement, its 
great theological leader Newman, a genius whose 
mental madness we deplore, but whose honesty we 
love, sketched this keen portrait of the reigning 
school :—“ Mistiness in the present day is the mother 
of wisdom. A man, who can set down half a dozen 

‘general propositions, which escape from destroying 
one another only by being diluted into truisms; who 
ean hold the balance between opposites so skilfully 
as to do without fulcrum or beam; who holds that 
Scripture is the only authority, yet that the Church is 
to be deferred to; that only faith justifies, yet it does 
not justify without works; that grace does not depend 
on sacraments, yet is not given without them; that 
bishops are a divine ordinance, yet they who have 
them not are in the same religious condition as_ those 
who have; this is your safe man, and the hope of the 
Church; this is what the Church is said to want, not 
party men, but sensible, temperate, sober persons, to 
guide it through the channel of no-meaning, between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of aye and no.” 

<p 


Loyauty.—The Rostocher Zeitung, referring to a 
visit -which the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin paid to the Institute for the Blind at 
Neukloster, said:—‘It will be a great pleasure to 
the Institution for the Blind that his Royal Highness 
promised it his bust.” 


Voices trom the People. 


[®XTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


——“T am indebted to one Theodore Tilton for the 
knowledge that such a man as Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot lives, and I can say to him like one of old, ‘I 
thank thee, Jew, for rHar word.’ I am 64 years old 
and know all the ‘ups and downs’ of Christianity 
since Moses to the present day. I was - born again’ 
fifty years ago in the Orthodox fashion, and still yet 
“born again’ into the ‘glorious light and liberty’ of 
the kingdom of infidelity fifteen years ago. And I 
have wewed, renewed, and interviewed all the ground 
over which it commonly falls to the lot of man to 
travel, and I can truly say that the ‘Christian re- 
ligion’ as taught by the Church for the last 1500 
years is the most inconsistent and unreasonable. I 
have been where the Independent says you are, for the 
last twelve years—‘ outside of Christianity’ as taught 
by the past and present Catholie and Protestant 
Churches. I have been looking for several years 
(longer than Noah’s dove) for a place to rest, and 
now I think I have found it. I wish that you would 
send me a copy or two of Tue Inpwx, that I may 
see whether it has ‘ whereon to stand’ (that is pecu- 
niarily), and you can count me as a ‘life member’ of 
your enterprise. Tilton says that you wrote an 
article on ‘Space and Time’ (that is a subject so vast 
that I presume you did not exhaust it). I have de- 
voted some study to that and to the suns and systems 
of suns that move 7m space, and still I find ever in- 
creasing wonders. Don’t see any ‘angry or jealous 
God’ up there. We are full of infidelity here in M11, 
and if I had some of your Jndices to distribute 
among our friends, I think I could increase your list 
of subscribers. Iam more and more disgusted with 
the lame attempts to bolster up the ‘Christian re- 
ligion’ which in Boston whipped Quaker girls at the 
cart’s tail for attending Quaker meetings, and hanged 
persons charged with being witches, because the 
Bible said— thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’” 


+——“T enclose one dollar, for which please send 
Tue [npex for six months to This sub- 
scription is owing to your glowing description of 
Free Religion in No. 8. If you would always write 
like that, your paper would do unspeakable good. 
When you speak of Christianity and the New Testa- 
ment, you write on a lower plane and appeal to 
coarser tastes. You fall into the same error as the 
Orthodox and conservative Unitarians in the extrav- 
agant importance you attach to mere doctrinal belief 
in Christianity. Ifa man is really religious, as I 
know you are, it makes no difference to men what he 
calls himself. I don’t care whether he calls himself 
Christian, Unitarian, Liberal, Freethinker, Theist or 
Infidel, only I don’t want him to keep talking about 
his individual little beliefs and disbeliefs all the time 
and blowing those who hold different ones. Forgive 
my speaking so plainly, but I enjoy your religious 
truth and light so much that I hate to have you 
waste time and strength on petty little theological 
puzzles. If you can only make your readers religious 
and spiritual, you can safely let their theology take 
care of itself. What is the chaff to the wheat? And 
I do think those Fifty Affirmations rather chafly. 
For myself I care so little about names, that I am 
willing io hold by the ones I was brought up in. I 
had much rather have my society prosper under the 
Unitarian name, than fail under any other. No 
really Liberal Society can succeed in a place of this 
size without Unitarian money, and I cannot take the 
help, and disown all obligation and fellowship, as 
some of my neighbors have done. Of course when I 
don’t find full liberty in Unitarianism and Christian- 
ity I shall leave them, but the time for that has not 
come.” 


—‘ You can send mea copy of Tue Iypex, I 
like it. I will try to get you some subscribers. I have 
already secured one—a brilliant lady—a friend. I 
may get more, if not, will send you shortly the two 
dollars for her copy. Should like Tas InpEex myself, 
but largely diminished resources compel me to be very 
mean. But let me say I value your forthputting as a 
good movement and out-blossoming of the times. I 
might not agree with you, indeed I do not agree with 
myself one half the time. But every genuine utter- 
ance at once reverential to real truth, and sincere, and 
in no way scoffing, but rather pitiful to the beliefs of 
the poor world as it wags along,—every such genuine 
word is a contribution that humanity stands sadly in 
need of. Imust hope for better days for the world 
than it hag yet realized. Yet I will confess to you 
that personally I have lost much of my hope and in- 
spiration, and rather think that prophets are not of 
much account in an ‘eviland Meiariand generation.’ 
I close the last sentence with an original emendation 
of the original text or translation.” 


—— “A Congregational minister in charge of a 
church of the ‘orthodox’ order, writes me, ‘I have 
received and read Tum InpEx and have given away 
two or three numbers to readers and thinkers here. 
It is a bold strike indeed, and I hardly know how 
Mr. Abbot.can sustain himself. It is a magnificent 
conception, though, to get at the root of religions and 
try to unite all beings under its banner. Paul bas 
said God will reconcile and gather all beings and 
things under Christ as Head. I can easily see how 
the spirit of these words would allow the name and 
person of Christ to be put aside, but, etc.” 


——“ Dear Sir: I have received and read the first 
number of first vol. of your Inprx. I send my word 
of cheer, with less zeal but equal faith sent to Leggett 
of the Plain Dealer, when I received the first num- 
ber of that; to N. P. Kogers when he issued the first 
number of the Herald of Hreedom, and to Elizur 
Wright for the first number of the Chronotype. Thad 
all the numbers of all those papers—of which the 
world not being worthy you know their end. But 
their influence for good, only the eye of the All- 
seeing can discern. 

In 1833 I was a voluntecr to organize Anti-Slavery 
societies over the Western Reserve; went into every 
county and organized in every county numerous 
societies, and to the extent of my ability disseminated 
gratuitously and by subscription anti-slavery pub- 
lications. 

Not to be weary in well-doing is good scripture. 
But the intervening years since then, and worldly 
cares and worldly men— Von swm quatis eram. And 
your subject is not such as that which led me in 1833 
and ’34 to go on a warfare at my own charge for 
more than a year, only to encounter an obloquy more 
general, persistent and virulent than you are now 
about to encounter. But Truth is mighty and has 
prevailed over prejudice, pride and superstition. You 
may not live to see the fruit, but all truth planted in 
the field you are entering will dear fruit.” 


——‘“I will endeavor to procure you some new 
subscribers, but I hardly dare think I shall he suc- 
cessful, my intimates bemg Swedenborgians and the 
people around me Episcopalians, and it really takes 
considerable moral courage fora woman to even ac- 
knowledge that she reads such eatremely liberal 
writings. However, I may be fortunate enough to 
catch some stray people who are not willing to have 
their thinking done for them, and will do my best for 
Tue Inpex. Meantime I send you my cordial 
wishes for your success.” 


——“From the reading of your paper I find we 
agree well enough in the principle involved in the 
question of the day. I have, however, been brought 
to these conclusions by hard study of Nature, with- 
out the advantages of education; during a period of 
fifteen years, and that, too, against opposition in 
many ways, I had fixed, however, on a different name 
for my Religion. I had concluded to call it Hn- 
lightened Natural Religion. Enlightened by a knowl- 
edge of Natural Laws, Natural because constitutional 
and universal with the race.” 


——‘ While hoping that greater opportunities for 
the utterance of unpalatable doctrines may offer at 
the West, I would not lose sight of the fact that it 
is not desirable on your part, I trust, to provoke no 
opposition, or fail to tempt the Goliaths of the popu- 
lar religion to meet you on the battle field.” 


“J think there ought to be a good many sub- 
scribers to your excellent paper in this place, and for 
aught I know there may be, but I send you the 
names of a few who, I think, might look with favor 
upon as radical a paper as Tue InpEx.” 

“JT rejoice exceedingly at the tidings you 
announce in yesterday’s paper, that your subscription 
list has doubled. I have read your lectures with 
deep interest and satisfaction, and suspect that you 
~are right and I am wrong in regard to the term 
Christianity.” 


morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the corner 
of Adams and Superior streets. Sunday School at 
12. No evening service. The public are cordially 
invited to attend. . 

The Radical Club will meet as usual Monday eve- 
ning, March 28. A fuller announcement will be made 
next Sunday morning. 


The Free Evening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and Friday evenings at 7 o'clock, at 
No. 20 Lenk’s Block. 

The Industrial School for girls is held every Satur- 
day afternoon at two o'clock, at the same place. 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tus Iypmx, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 

98 
RECEIVED, 

Report of the Joint Delegation Appointed by the 
Committees on the Indian Concern, of the Yearly 
Mectings of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York respectively: Composed of Benjamin Hallo- 
well, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Franklin 
Haines, of New Yolk Yearly Meeting, John H. 
Dudley and Joseph Powell, of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting; to visit the Indians under the care of 
Friends, in the Northern Superintendency, State of 
Nebraska, 7th and 8th Mos., 1869. Baltimore: 
printed at the office of J. Jones, No. 7 8. Holliday 
st. 1869. pp. 66. 

Man’s Rights; or, How would you like it? Compris- 
ing Dreams, by Annie Denton Cridge. Price 15 
cents. Boston: published by William Dneton. 
1870. 


THE INDEX. 


: Lock. 


THE BETTER LIFE. 


O Thou whose smile is life and peace, 
Whose love folds all, from flower to star ! 

Bid Thou these inward tumults cease— 
Give victory o’er the outward war. 


O for a more harmonious life, 

Whose thoughts and acts, from discord free, 
Out from the heart of alien strife 

Shall rise an anthem unto Thee! 


O for a wiser, deeper faith, 
Whose fragrance to the skies shall rall,— 
Whose roots, secure from drought and death, 
Sink to the centre of the soul! 


Each selfish purpose bring to nought, 
Each budding sin in mercy blight, 

And cleanse the buried springs of thought, 
That crystal streams may gush to light. 


1860. ASTERISK. 


Che Hutler. 


1Is7o. 


MARCHE 26, 


The Editor of Tae INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinéons of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


We believe that Tur INDEX is accomplish- 
ing the work at whichitaims. It is opening 
a great question in the public mind,—wheth- 
er Christianity is the best religion of which 
man is capable, or whether a better is not al- 
ready dawning on the world. Setting up no 
new “authority,’—publishing, no new Bible, 
and proclaiming no new Christ,—it summons 
the human soul to trust itself, to assert itsown 
freedom, and to use this freedom in the puri- 
fication of character and the elevation of so- 
ciety. We believe THE INDEX ought to be 
sustained. We believe it can be and will be 
sustained. All that is requisite is, that every 
man and every woman who longs to see free- 
dom prevail over despotism in the spiritual 
life of the race should lend active assistance. 
Friends, will you lend it ? 

>< 

THE INDEX ought to be enlarged, by the 
addition of four or eight pages. This will be 
done as soon as its receipts warrant the en- 
largement. With sufficient editorial assistance, 
it may be madea great power inthe moulding 
of public opinion in the direction of larger 
liberty of thought andlife. That this is need- 
ed, no one can doubt who observes the timid- 
ity which characterizes the majority of men in 
the expression of their honest convictions. 
Will not each of our readers send us the name 
of a new subscriber, or start a club in his own 
neighborhood? The next best course is to 


send us names of liberal people everywhere. 
Oo 


We must again call attention to the fact 
that the first few numbers of Tar IypEx are 
all gone; and that we cannot, therefore, furnish 
them. We continually receive applications 
for these numbers, and hope by and by to re- 
print them. Whether we can do this or not, 
depends on the earnestness of our friends in 


obtaining new subscribers. 
; mi 
Friends of THe Ixperx will greatly help it 


by canvassing their own immediate neighbor- 
hood, getting new subscribers, and sending in 


new names of liberals everywhere. 
>< ee 


If the shedding of selfish tears were a fatal 
disease, what a mortality there would be among 
mourners! 


“GOD” OR “A GOD.” 


A few weeks ago we made the following 
statement :—“ Whether recognized or not, hu- 
man thought is the real authority for every 
proposition that ean be put into words; and 
when thought affirms—‘ God is,—it can claim 
no more infallibility than when it affirms— 
‘God is not’ Now we find the Theist making 
the one, and the Atheist making the other, of 
these affirmations.” 

Referring to this statement, the Chicago 
Liberal makes the following criticism :— 


“Does this correctly represent the Atheist? We 
think not. Unless the Theist presents a conception, 
there can be no denial; but a conception of “ God” 
is of ‘“agod.”’ While “god”, there can be no 
sensible denial; yet there is Atheism,—a (privative), 
without, and theos.” 


We find the Liberal a very able paper, and 
cordially reciprocate its kind words and good 
wishes. But we think it fails to understand 
Theism as held by philosophical thinkers. 
The Atheist, we believe, denies, and can deny, 
only the false ideas of God which the enlight- 
ened Theist denies with equal energy. The 
Liberal illustrates this very clearly. “A con- 
ception of ‘God’,” it says, “is of ‘a god’.” 
That is to say, the idea of (od is the idea of a 
god,—one of a class, to all the individnals of 
which the term god is equally applicable. It 
is the function of the indefinite article a to 
designate in general an individual object, not 
as an individual, but as simply a member ofa 
class, possessing all the common characteris- 
tics of that class. Hence, if the Liberal is 
correct, every Theist, or believer in God, is 
necessarily a Polytheist, or believer in many 
gods. 

Now we assure the Liberal that no educa- 
ted or thinking man is a 'Theist in any such 
sense as this. An illustration will show that 
the difference between G'od and a god is enor- 
mous. Space is infinite; there can be, there- 
fore, only one Space, and it would be absurd- 
ity to speak of it as a Space, which would im- 
ply that there is more than one space. So 
Time is one, and it would be absurd to speak 
of itas a Time. So also Force is one, and the 
grandest achievement of modern science is the 
discovery of the truth that all so-called forces 
are simply diverse manifestations ot the one, 
universal and indestructible Force. Space, 
Time, and Force, each being infinite, are each 
sole of its kind, and cannot belong to a class 
or genus comprising many members. ‘The 
basis of the idea of God, as held by enlightened 
Theism, is that of one, omnipresent, eternal, 
infinite Power or Force,—the Force of the en- 
tire universe, not a force which is simply one 
ofa multitude of equal forces. What other 
predications can be made of this Sole Power, 
may indeed bé a matter of doubt and discus- 
sion; but no philosophical thinker will either 
deny this Sole Power, or acknowledge the 
logic of the Liberal’s argument, that he can- 
not believe in God without believing in a host 
of gods—that he cannot be a Theist without 
being a Polytheist. 

RIBBED wee pe bs ES 

A physician has just written to us as follows 
from Georgia :— 

“Tf you would adopt the method of‘ Pomeroy,’ and 
send out specimen numbers of. your paper, many 
would subscribe that otherwise will not. Kew (com- 
paratively) know your paper is published. If all your 
subscribers would send you a list of names, and the 
money to pay for sending extra numbers to individu- 


als, your paper would greatly. increase in its useful- 
ness.” 


We thank our friend (personally unknown) 
for doing himself what he recommends to 
others, sending as he did a dollar for the 
mailing of extra copies of THE INDEX, No. 
10, % certain names. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


In addition to the article on “ Abraham 
Lincoln’s Religion,” Mr. Herndon has just 
promised a second article on “ Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Philosophy,” as connected with his 
religion. The former article will appear in 
our issue of April 2, and the latter as soon as 
possible after it is received. These two arti- 
cles should be read by every American who 
desires to understand the private character of 
the martyred President. The truth concern- 
ing his religious convictions has been quite 
long enough suppressed; and Mr. Herndon 
(we think we betray no confidence in quoting 
from one of his letters a passage which does 
him so much honor) writes in the following 
manly strain :— 

“ You say I shall be abused for the article. This I 
expect, but Iam determined that the great reading 
world shall know al]l that I do of Mr. Lincoln ; his 
character is so good—his integrity so grand—his 
fame so well established—his honor so unimpeached 
—and his human struggle in life so sublime,—that his 
fame can stand the whole truth. I will sacrifice all 
but honor that the world may have one true human 
biography to read and to stand by. The more the 
world knows of Mr. Lincoln, the better he will be 
Joved and admired; and, if you please, worshipped. 
To me his life was a grand epic. Every kind of se- 
duction has been held out to me to modify,—but I 


have listened to nothing except my own conscience. 
Bits ee I wish the world knew all I do; it would then 


cease its snarls..... Mr. Lincoln’s life to me was a 
grand life ; and I feel his touch on me daily.” 
><> — 


A FRANK ADMISSION, 


The last number of the Liberal Christian 
has the following in its leading editorial :— 


“Liberal Christians, of late years, have allowed 
the issue to be shifted from its old foundations— 
‘the law and the testimony’—to the ground of gen- 
eral reasoning, philosophy and science. However 
strong we may be there, our strength is not so certain 
and so available in these more general departments, 
as in the careful testimony of the Scriptures them- 
selves.” 


It is very certain that “ Liberal Christian- 
ity ” has no basis at all in “ general reasoning, 
philosophy, or science.” Its only strength 
lies in the Scriptures as a final and absolute 
authority ; and it cannot make good the valid- 
ity of this authority without gagging Science 
and cutting the jugular vein of Philosophy, 
As to poor Reason, she is left by her profecsed 
Unitarian friends “ out in the cold” altogeth- 
er. Fortunate for her that Spring is coming 


and the weather moderating ! 
> <P 

A despatch to the Cincinnatt Chronicle of 
March 14, referring to the action of the Leg- 
islature at Columbus, says :— 

“The cause of female suffrage received a backset 
this morning, by the presentation of a petition, signed 
by Mrs. M. P. Dascomb and one hundred and forty 
other ladies of Lorraine county, against female suf- 
frage. The petition states that the legitimate duties 
of woman, if properly attended to, are sufficient to 
occupy their whole time, and that they are content to 
leaye the affairs of State in the hands of the males. 
The reading of the petition created some little sensa- 
tion.” 


When women come forward to hinder the 
enfranchisement of theirown sex, it should be 
remembered that no one proposes to compel 
women to yote who do not wish to do so; but 
these ladies propose to prevené women from 
voting who do wish to do so. Because “they 
have all the rights they want”, they desire to 
keep their sisters in the same subjection in 
which they themselves rejoice. Such a spirit 
is as unlovely as it is unjust. The day may 
come when these ladies will blush at their 
own willingness to act the part of Aisop’s dog 
in the manger. 


In Potsdam (Prussia), not long ago, Rey. Mr. 
Schaefer, of Berlin, delivered his second religious 
discourse. Hie proposition that the people ought 
to take earnestly and directly hold of the reform 
movement in church and school, met with such a 
ready response, that forthwith fifty two men of 
various positions in life united themselves into a free 
religious society. The German paper reporting this, 
adds:—“If this happens in Potsdam, it may surely 
be considered a sign of the times.” 
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CGConmunications. 


PANTHEISMI£. 


Syracuse, March 12, 1870. 


Mr. Assot: Dar Srr,—I often meet good ra- 
tionalistic thinkers who claim to hold the opinion that 
man and his Maker are homogeneous in their being, 
or that man literally lives, moves and has his being 
in that of Deity. Will you please allow me to ask all 
such, where they find' room for any relationship be- 
tween God and man on such atheory? Can there be 
any relation except between distinct, separate, differ- 
entiated and heterogeneous entities? To my mind it 
is evident that the very moment any one thing ab- 
sorbs, or becomes identically one with any other 
thing, so that all heterogeneity is destroyed, all rela- 
‘tion between such two beings or objects must cease. 
And when all relation is destroyed, identity of being 
must be lost. If I reason right, what becomes of 
pantheism, which merges all mind, will and purpose 
in one? Respectfully yours, 

WILLARD TWITCHELL, 


[The great problem of philosophy, from the earliest 
times, has been to define the relation existing between 
the One and the Many. The universe is doth at the 
same time; yet who is wise enough to explain how? 
Whether, with atheism, we sacrifice the One to the 
Many, or, with pantheism, sacrifice the Many to the 
One, we do but shut our eyes to the problem, instead 
of solving it. In our opinion, neither homogeneity 
nor heterogeneity can be the relation sought ; for these 
are respectively likeness or unlikeness of genus or kind, 
and the One, in this problem, cannot be a unit of a 
class or kind at all. The problem is to find the One 
in the Many and the Many zz the One,—not to set the 
One at the right and the Many at the left, in order to 
determine whether they belong to the same genus or 


not. In order to getrid of this supposed separateness of 


the One and the Many, atheism denies one term of 
the relation, and pantheism the other; but philosophy 
must affirm both as actual facts, recognizing Being as 
one,in essence and manifold in manifestation. A 
further reply would require more space than we judge 
it appropriate to devote to abstract metaphysical 
discussions.— ED. ] 


>< 
CONSCIOUS [MMORTALITY. 
OsweEGo, N. Y., March 12, 1870. 
Francis B. ABgot, Esq.: 


Dear Srr :—A friend of mine has handed me No. 
7 of Tum INDEX, under date of Feb. 12th. I admire 
the frankness, independence and apparent candor that 
characterizes the leading article, and also many oth- 
ers. I understand there are a number of subscribers 
resident in this city already. Probably there will be 
more soon, 

Will you please answer the following question 
through the columns of Tue INDEX ? 

Do you believe that mankind, one and all, do or 
will have a conscious individual existence after what 
is called death; and that each individual will be in 
full possession of all the faculties with which he 
was endowed while in this life, having full knowl- 
edge of his surroundings and condition? If so, 
please state the ground of, or reason tor, such belief. 

Very respectfully, 
I J. R. Prerce. 


; [To those who see no reason to believe in a super- 
natural revelation, there can be no complete proof or 
absolute assurance of immortality, unless it be proved 
by science or experience. We hope the human soul 
is immortal, but do not feel justified in saying that 
we know it to be so. There are strong moral and 
philosophical grounds for this hope, which we cannot 
here enumerate ; but whether our hope is well-ground- 
ed er not, we have no quarrel with the changeless 
order of the universe, which we believe to be as truly 
rooted in Loye as in Intelligence. We are content to 
live for the duties of to-day, leaving tomorrow to care 
for the things of itself. This seems to us the most 
truly religious spirit. ~ At some future time we shall 
give our views on this subject in full; but we are un- 
williag to eyade giving a plain answer,to a plain 
question. We do not know, and no man_ believes 
without thinking that he knows; but we hope—and 
calmly wait.—Eb. | 
\ 
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EXPERIENCE OF AN OCTOGENARTIAN, 


I was born in Vermont, of respectable Christian 
parentage, my father being a Baptist and my mother 
a Quakeress. When young, my father took me to 
the Baptist meéting. [ heard Elder Caleb Blood 
preach awful denunciations against the wicked. 
Through fear, I was restrained from doing what I 
was taught was wicked. I feared God’s vengeance 
would fall upon me, because I was told that Adam 
had been a yery wicked man and broken Ged’s law ; 
that he and all his progeny had become very sinful, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot,— 


totally depraved; and that God, to avenge himself, 
had made a terrible el/, a lake of fire and brimstone, 
in which to burn forever all the enemies whom he 
had not chosen to save. I worried my poor soul 
under this terrible beliefi—would wake in terror 
from awful dreams of this lake of fire. My mother 
would take me with her sometimes to the Quakers’ 
or Friends’ meeting. Here I always experienced a 
very different sensation. Here all seemed to be 
quietness, peace, love and goodness to each other. In 
their very looks it seemed as if I could read a spir- 
itual development of something good. Frequently 
not one word would be said, but the friendly grasp of 
hands at the close would seem to renew the bond of 
affection. Iloved my Quaker friends. I respected 
eyen their plain habits of dress, their unostentatious 
manners, &c. When I was about ten years of age, a 
Quaker lady preacher was at our Friends’ meet- 
ing. I heard her sermon, was convinced, and be- 
lieved she spoke the truth. Ever since I have thought 
there was more truth among the Friends than among 
other professing Christians. I grew up, believing 
(not without some doubts, howeyer,) that Christianity, 
properly developed, was the true religion. The unad- 
ulterated precepts of Jesus are true and pure. I 
have had more or less experience among all the 
sects. Ihave always been annoyed by a spirit of 
persecution among them all, except the Friends. I 
had made up my mind long, long ago that true reli- 
gion must be one; and that that one must be the 
standard. I have ever watched the dissensions 
among them, and have stood aloof from all the sects ; 
hoping yet to see all Christians come to the one 
standard. I always made ita principle to attend any 
Christian meeting whenever and whereyer it was 
convenient, with the idea that ina true Christian 
Church there was, or at least should be, perfect 
liberty. And when opportunity offered I always 
used my liberty to speak, but I always felt under 
some restraint from the fear of offending. My senti- 
ments were not what is called orthodox. I was a 
Quaker in sentiment, ora Unitarian. After I came 
to Toledo—near twenty years since—I encouraged 
reform under any denomination, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, or even Roman C.tholic, 
there being no Friends’ society here ; and endeavored 
to show the neeessity of true moral principles for the 
general good. When our little Unitarian Society 
started in Toledo, I believe I was among the first, 
and the oldest member in it. I considered Unita- 
rians the most liberal sect among Christians. Ifpure 
Pree Religion, with all its eacellencies, beauty, love and 
power, can be established here, let us have it! The 
platform includes all religions. Let us unite in the 
good and reject the bad. Show to the inquiring mil- 
lions how good it is for brethren to dwell together in 
love and unity. More may and will be expected 
from those who take this broad ground than from 
others inclosed in creeds. It seems to me, progression 
must be the motto in the religious world. Religion 
is absolutely far behind all other subjects in advance- 
ment. Improvements or innovations of any kind 
have to contend with the priests and kings of the 
world, and all the adherents of tyrannical institu- 
tions. But as intelligence is developed,—as the 
mists of ignorance are blown away by the blasts of 
truth,—as the clouds of superstition vanish, so that 
ihe True Light may shine and illuminate the dark- 
ness that pervades the mental atmosphere,—then 
will man stand forth in his true dignity and charac- 
ter, prepared. to exhibit to the world the Religion 
that will make him PREE. L. C. 
<> 
DR. DIX ON THIE SiX COUNCILS. 


Ep. InpEx:—In the New York Evening Post, of 
March 7th, 1870, appears the following :— 

“On Friday evening, at St. Paul’s Chapel. the Rey. Dr. 
Morgan L. Dix, the Rector of Trinity Parish. delivered, after 
the evening service, the first of a series of lectures on the 
‘Six Great Councils of the Church.’ The other lectures of the 
course will be delivered on the remaining Friday evenings in 
Lent.” : 

Then follows what purports to be a short report of 
the lecture. 

It is in a measure unfair to hold any one responsi- 
ble, not for what he says, but for what a newspaper 
reports him to say. It is also, in a measure, unfair 
to hold a church responsible, not for what it believes, 
but for what a disciple says it believes. And neither 
of these things will be done in the present paper. 
Dr. Dix shall not be held responsible tor the Evening 
Post's report of his lecture, nor the Episcopal Church 
for Dr. Dix’s statement of its doctrines. But Dr. 
Dix is surely one of the prominent representative 
men of the Episcopal Church : and the Evening Post's. 
report of his lecture surely does not conflict with 
the commonly professed beliefs of Dr. Dix and his 
fellow churchmen. I do not intend to blame or 
criticize any one for the points set forth in that re- 
port. But in reading it, whenever I attempt to agree 
with its statements, I become involved in many 
difficulties—some of them I wish to state. By doing 
this much only, surely no one will be injured, even 
if the report be not utterly correct. 

And at the outset, let me offer a word of explana- 
tion. Iknow nothing of theology. I know nothing 
of church history. Iam a mere layman. My studies, 
such as they are, have been given to other matters. 
I know too, very thoroughly, the dangers there are 
to any one, who tries to discuss matters of any kind 
that he has not thoroughly studied. His reasoning 
may, be very good, but it probably is valueless. His 
theories may be very logical, but they are probably 
inapplicable to. existing facts. So 1 disclaim in the 
beginning any right to speak with any authority, 
even the slightest. AndI shall very probably make 
grave mistakes, through ignorance. However, I 
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shall merely make an attempt to state some of my 
own logical difficulties. 


Part of the report is as follows :— 


““The reyerend lecturer stated that there were six councils of 
the Church held, which were throughout the whole Church 
recognized as (icumenical, 7. ¢. universal, synods of the 
Christian Church. The council now in session at Rome, for 
which the present century will be always famous, and which 
styles itself Ecumenical, suggested the propriety of explaining 
the purposes and recalling the acts of those truly Gcumenical 
Councils which, though held in ages so long past, made de- 
cisions which are still and have always been considere | 
bindiug, whether by the Anglican, the Oriental or Latin 
Churches. He went on to say that those six councils gavea 
permanent mould and outline to the dogmatic principles of the 
Christian Church, and of themit can be aftirmed that they 
undoubtedly declared the truth on the points submitted to 
them for decision. hey are a living power to-day, and gently 
but inevitably assert their influence over the consciences of 
men,” 

“Of them,” Dr. Dix says, “it can be affirmed, that 
they undoubtedly declared the truth on the points 
submitted to them for decision.” 

Now how has Dr. Dix reached this conclusion ? 
Am I bound to take this conclusion from him, or am 
I at liberty to reach it in the same way that he did? 
Even Dr. Dix would hardly refuse me this privilege. 
As far as I understand him, fe makes no claim of 
infallibility for himself. He has used his own judg- 
ment. He will surely allow me to use mine. Even 
if we both agreed in the conclusion that ‘“ these 
councils did undoubtedly declare the truth,’ even 
then we should again have to use our reason to find 
out what these councils really declared, or else 
remain in ignorance. Surely we have both of us the 
right—and the equal right—to use our judgment in 
the earlier stage, as well in the later stage, of the in 
vestigation, to decide whether the councils declared 
the truth, as well as to decide what the truth was 
that they declared. 


If I am allowed this privilege, then, of using my 
judgment to decide for myself, whether or not, in 
my opinion, these councils did declare the truth, I 
begin, and at the outset I plunge into a sea of 
troubles. I immediately find that there have been 
more than six councils of the Church. How am I to 
determine that these six “declared the truth,” and 
that no others did? Surely Dr. Dix must hold that 
some councils have declared what is not the truth, else 
he will land in Romanism at once. Why am I to 
make an invidious discrimination, and give my confi- 
dence to these particular six councils alone? There 
must be some reason for the selection. To all ap- 
pearance, later councils are constituted in the same 
manner as the earlier ones. These earlier councils 
were composed of the representatives of all, or nearly 
all, the then Christian Churches. These later coun- 
cils are composed in the same way, except that they 
represent a much larger number of Christian 
Churches, or, at least, a much larger body of Chris- 
tian churchmen. It cannot be that the earlier coun- 
cils were nearer the truth, simply becanse they were 
earliir, else we shajl be driven to the con- 
clusion that the councils of the Romish Church, 
before the Reformation, were nearer the truth 
than the councils of the Episcopal Church 
after the Reformation. Nor can it be that the coun- 
cils which represented the largest body of church- 
men, were nearest the truth, else we shall be driven 
to the conclusion, that the later councils of the 
Romish Church were nearer the truth than either 
the later councils of the Episcopal Church, or than 
the earlier councils of either, or both. 

But there must be some reason for holding that 
these six councils, and these only, declare the truth. 
And what is it? How does Dr. Dix decide in favor 
of these, and against all others? And how am I to 
decide in favor of these, and against all others? ‘The 
date of the councils cannot be the test. Neither can 
it be the size or number of their constituencies. 
There can be no test, that I can tmagine, except the 
character of their declarations. Any other test that 
I can think of will compel us to admit the authority 
of councils that Dr. Dix will not recognize. Andif 
this be so, I am to believe that these six councils 
declared the truth—not because they were these par- 
ticular six councils, but because what they declared 
was true. They had then, im themselves, no authority. 


I do not claim that this reasoning is absolutely 
conclusive. I only say it is the best I can make. 
Dr. Dix’s statements are a puzzle: and this is the 
best solution I can give of it. I have been in a 
measure exercising my mind on it, and this is the 
result. But at the same time [ admit that I may be 
in error. 

From the character, then, of their declarations, 1 
am to believe that these six councils ‘“ undoubtedly 
declared the truth.” But what character are these 
declarations to have in order to compel me to believe 
them to be true? Are they merely to conform to 
Dr. Dix’s ideas of what is true? He surely will not 
set his own opinion on this point against the opinion 
of all other men, or even, perhaps, against my own. 
Dr. Dix must, in consistency, say, that the declara- 
tions of these councils, in order to be true, must 
conform to the doctrines of the Episcopal Church. 
But to the doctrines of which portion of the Episco- 
pal Church? High or Low Church? To the doc- 
trines of the Episcopal Church in the nineteenth 
century, or the doctrines of the Episcopal Church 
just before the time of Martin Luther and King 
Henry VIII? And if he choose one of these periods or 
parties in preference to another, on what ground 
does he make the choice? Not for the reason that 
one set of doctrines was held by a greater or less 
number of churchmen, or was held at an earlier or 
later period; for either of those grounds would com- 
pel us, as before, to go outside of the Episcopal 
Church altogether into Romanism, nay, into Pagan- 
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ism. But he must make choice, as before, from the 
character of those doctrines. 

Nomatter how many removes (as it seems to me) 
Dr. Dix chooses to make, he must inevitably come 
back again to the same point. He and I must alike 
believe in the declarations of these six councils, 
because they are trwe, and for no other reason, But 
following the matter up to what Dr. Dix undoubtedly 
claims to be the final resting place, we are to believe 
in the truth of any of these matters, whether decla- 
rations of a council, or doctrines of a church, for the 
reason that they conform with the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, which Dr. Dix and his fellow 
churchmen call the “ inspired word of God.” 

And here I come afresh on the same point again. 
Why am Ito believe this? Dr. Dix, I fear, will 
think this question so sacrilegious that he will give 
meno answer. But I remember that his sect be- 
lieves in proselytizing. He may, therefore, give me 
information in a missionary spirit. He will not here, 
any more than in our former points, claim that I 
shall follow his opinion blindly. Neither will he 
venture to tell me, that I must believe the Scriptures 
to be true, because the Church believes them to be 
true. Else I must ask him, what Church? He can- 
not tell me to believe them because a majority of men 
believe them; for the believers in the inspiration of 
what he calls the Scriptures, form a very small mi- 
nority of those who have inhabited the earth, and a 
decreasing minority. If we are to be guided by 
numbers, I must fly to Paganism at once, not even 
tarrying in Rome. He can only give me one answer 
at last, which is that the Scriptures prove themselves 
by their own evidences, internal and external, to be 
true. 

By all this I simply mean that I cannot see any 
other line of argument that is possibly open to Dr. 
Dix or his co-believers. 

And then comes the question, how am I to know 
that the Scriptures prove themselves to be true? 

When Dr. Dix tells me that the declarations of the 
six councils are true, because they conform to the 
doctrines of the Church, or thit the doctrines of the 
Church are true, because they conform to the decla- 
rations of the six councils, or that either are true, 
because they conform to the Holy Scriptures, how 
am I to compare them with each other? By using my 
reason. I can imagine or conceive no other way, 
either for him, or for me, or for any man. How am 
I to know whether the Scriptures declare the truth? 
By my reason? I can imagine or conceive no other 
way. But if Dr. Dix says no, I must ask, how am I 
to know even what the doctrines of the Church are, 
or what the councils declared, or what the Scriptures 
teach but by my reason? Evenhe will allow me to 
use if here. How far will he allow me to use ix? 
When will he not allow me to use it? Where will 
he put the dividing line? Why will he put it any- 
where? By what means will he put it anywhere, 
but by using Ais reason? And what shall I or he use 
instead ? 

These are scme of the difficulties I meet, in trying 
to agree with this one reported statement of Dr. Dix, 
that certain six councils of the “Church” (he does 
not say what Church,) “undoubtedly did declare the 
truth.” There are in the same report certain other 
statements, which also cause me trouble. Some of 
them I may possibly notice at some future day. 

Layman. 


SECULAR Scuoors.—It is very gratifying to us to 
observe that leading men in the church, in every part 
of the country, are casting off old prejudices; and, in 
order to save our common schools, taking ground in 
favor of excluding from them every form of religious 
instruction. Dr. Heacock, of Buffalo, for instance, 
in a recent discourse, gave the church, and the state 
each a distinct realm, and made the following points: 


(1.) The State does not recognize God. 

(2.(. The Bible and prayer should at once be re- 
moved from all our schools. 

(3.) The Bible is regarded as a sectarian book. 

(4.) Morality should be taught in the schools. 

(5.) No endowments by the State to any sectarian 
or denominational schools, and no division of the 
public money among the churches. 


Dr. Thompson, pastor of the Tabernacle church in 
this city, if we rightly understand the Tribune's re- 
port of his last Sunday-evening discourse, took sub- 
stantially the same ground: 

“The State may provide for all alike a common 
school education; and in so doing it will fulfil its 
whole duty. It has been objected to this method 
that it trespasses on the rights of conscience. But, if 
no religion or book of religion is taught, how can 
this be? Willit trouble the conscience of the Roman 
Catholic to have his children taught the last six of 
the ten commandments? It is objected that under 
this system children will grow up without religion or 
morality. I contend as strongly as any man for 
teaching religion and morality ; but it is notnecessary 
that arithmetic and the catechism should be taught 
in the same school and by the same teacher. Relig- 
jon and morality are taught in the family, in the 
church, in the Sunday school; and the common 
school is no more irreligious because it does not 
teach religion than is a factory, or any other arrange- 
ment of a secular kind. The two things do not ne- 
cessarily belong together.”— VY. Y. Independent. 
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Yang-Chin, celebrated in one of the Chinese odes on 
virtue, had a friend who brought him a bribe, saying, 
“Tt is now evening. Take it, and no one will know 
it.” Yang-Chin replied, “ Heaven and earth know, 
and you and I know it; how can you say no one 
will know it?” And with this he refased the offer. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
MODERN CEVILIZATION. 


[From Lecky’s History of European Morals.] 

Few men who are not either priests or monks 
would not have preferred to live in the best days of 
the Athenian or of the Roman republics, in the age 
of Augustus or in the age of the Antonines, rather 
than in any period that elapsed between the triumph 
of Christianity and the fourteenth century..... In 
the first two centuries of the Christian Church the 
moral elevation was extremely high, and was con- 
tinually appealed to as a proof of the divinity of the 
creed. Inthe century before the conversion of Con- 
stantine, a marked depression was already manifest. 
The two centuries after Constantine are uniformly 
represented by the Fathers as a period of general 
and scandalous vice. The ecclesiastical civilization 
that followed, though not without its distinctive 
merits, assuredly supplies no justification of the com- 
mon bvast about the regeneration of society by the 
Church. That the civilization of the last three cen 
turies has risen in most respects to a higher level 
than any that had preceded it, I at least firmly 
believe; but theological ethics, though very im- 
portant, form but one of the many and complex 
elements of its excellence. Mechanical inventions, 
the habits of industrialism, the discoveries of physical 
science, the improvements of government, the ex- 
pansion of literature, the traditions of Pagan 
antiquity, have all a distinguished place, while, the 
more fully its history is investigated, the more clearly 
two capital truths are disclosed. The fist is that 
the influence of theology having for centuries 
numbed and paralyzed the whole intellect of Chris- 
tian Europe, the revival, which forms the starting- 
point of our modern civilization, was mainly due to 
the fact that two spheres of intellect still remained 
uncontrolled by the sceptre of Catholicism. The 
Pagan literature of antiquity, and the Mohammedan 
schools of science, were the chief agencies unre- 
suscitating the dormant energies of Christ- 
endom. The second fact, which I have elsewhere 
endeavored to establish in detail, is that during more 
than three centuries the decadence of theological in- 
fluence has been one of the most invariable signs 
and measures of our progress. In medicine, physical 
science, commercial interests, politics, and even 
ethics, the reformer has been confronted with theo- 
logical affirmations which barred his way, which 
were all defended as of vital importance, and were 
all in turn compelled to yield before the secularizing 
influence of civilization. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD ANP FHE BIBLE 
DECISION. 


{By Dr. Lilienthal, in Jewish Times. ] 


That the Superior Court of Cincinnati decided by 
two against one in favor of the retention of the Bible 
in our common school, has created a bitter feeling in 
the enlightened portions of the community. The 
Methodists and Orthodox wing of the Americans, of 
course, rejoice over this decision; but the bar and 
liberal minded in general are unanimously of the 
opinion, that the court had no right to meddle with 
the question at all; and hence it is confidently 
hoped, that the Supreme Court of Ohio, to whom an 
appeal was taken, will overrule the decision given by 
Judges Storer and Hagans against Judge Taft. 

In the meantime we witnessed last evening in the 
school-board one of the most interesting scenes. Mr. 
i. M. Johnson brought in the following resolution :— 

“WHEREAS, The Supeiror Court of Cincinnati 
has, by injunction, forbidden this Board from en- 
forcing its rule, adopted November ist, 1869, prohib- 
iting religious instruction and the reading of religious 
books in the public schools of the city of Cincinnati, 
on the ground and for the reason that the Constitu- 
tion of Ohio requires rel gious instruction and the 
reading of religious books in said schools; and, 

“ WHeRwAS, Said Court, in its decree in the prem- 
ises, has failed to direct what religious books, and 
what manner of religious instruction, are required to 
be furnished in said schools, and neither the Consti- 
tution of Ohio nor-the laws passed by the General 
Assembly have specified the same, and the whole 
subject is thus left to the judgment of this Board, 
whose duty it is made, without delay, to act in the 
premises, inasmuch as the failure of this Board to 


act may result in the total omission of such instruc- 


tion in some of said schools, a result which the 
Board, anxious to avoid even the appearance of con- 
tempt or disregard of said injunction earnestly depre- 
cates, Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That A. D. Mayo, Thomas Vickers‘ 
Abner L. Frazier, Henry Mack, J. P. Carbery and 
Herman Eckel bé appointed a committee on religious 
books and religious instruction, and that said com- 
mittee be required to agree, and? report at the next 
meeting of this Board what religious books, and 
what kind of religious instruction shall be so furnished ; 
and that, in the meantime, until sach report of said 
committee, and the action of this Board thereon, 
each Principal, according to his own religious belief 
(if he have any), shall cause religion (as he under- 
stands the same) to be taught to all the pupils in the 
schools in his charge; and in case any such Princi- 
pal has no such belief, the duty hereby imposed 
shall be discharged by his Assistant; and in case said 
Assistant Principal has no such belief, then by the 
teacher senior-in age in said schools who shall be 
found to be possessed of such belief.” 
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The ridicule and sneer at the Superior Court are 
obyious. Mayo is a Christian Unitarian; Vickers 
the most radical of all radical Unitarians; Frazier a 
hyper-orthodox Protestant; H. Mack, an Israelite ; 
Carbery, a Catholic and prominent member of the 
Jesuit’s Sodality Society; and H. Eckel an out- 
spoken Atheist. That these men should or could 
agree upon a plan of religious instruction, is evident- 
ly out of the reach of all possibility. The Board ° 
wanted only to display the impracticability of the 
court’s decision ; and after having indulged in some 
lively and funny skirmishing, the motion was yoted 
down by 16 against 14. 
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EccLesrasTicAL ExcrrpeMeENnT 1N LOWELL.—We 
learn that there is an intense excitement existing in 
Lowell, Mass., among the Evangelical Churches, on 
account of a fresh innovation upon their assumed 
right to do the religious thinking for the people. 
Heretofore the Spiritualists have borne the brunt of 
their denunciation and abuse, yet Spiritualism con- 
tinues to be sought after, and the believers in its 
truths are steadily increasing in numbers—many of 
whom are still in the churches. But the leaven is 
working and agitating the whole body of creed- 
bound souls, and many are beginning to think for 
themselves and claim the right to listen to the freely 
expressed thoughts of others; hence the anxiety of 
the church leaders to crush out every phase of free 
thoughts. 

One who has been cramping his soul fora long 
time by creed-shackles, recently struck out boldly for 
“more light.” We allude to Mr. Samuel V. Spauld- 
ing, a highly respected influential business man of 
Lowell. Desiring’ with many others to hear the sen- 
timents of such free thinkers as Francis E. Abbot, T. 
W. Higginson, O. B. Frothingham, John Weiss, and 
Julia Ward Howe, he invited them to give a course 
of lectures in that city. The call was accepted, and 
Mr. 8S. made arrangements for the same to take place 
on Wednesday evenings in Huntington Hall. Mr. 
Abbot gave the first on the 2d inst. The others are 
to follow on the 9th, 23d, 30th, and April 6th. 


This was more than the Evangelicals could submit 
to quietly, notwithstanding they profess to be true 
disciples of the meek and lowly Nazarene. Conse- 
quently Mr. Spaulding has been ostracised and 
denounced in the severest manner by his Christian 
brethren, with whom he had fellowshiped and been 
esteemed for years, and they concertedly began 
praying the Almighty to interfere and make the 
course of lectures a financial failure. One would 
hardly believe that this is a country where religious 
freedom is tolerated at the present day, or that there 
was any further need of crushing it out altogether by 
inserting a Clause in the Constitution which would 
enable religious bigotry to do the infamous deed 
“legally.” In the meantime we bid brother Spauld- 
ing God-speed in his search for true spiritual knowl- 
edge, and hope thousands will foliow his noble 
example.— Banner of Light. 
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Lecrurss in Boston AnD LowEru.—By the de- 
sire of many who were not wholly satisfied either 
with Mr. Abbot's or Mr. Wendell Phillips’ position, 
in the Horticultural Hall lectures, last season, Mr. 
Wasson’s subject in the course this year will be, not 
“ Providence,” as first announced, but ‘“ Jesus, Chris- 
tianity, and Modern Radicalism.” On this topic Mr. 
Wasson cannot fail to be both interesting and able. 


Some of the Lowell people do not take kindly to 
the advent of the “ apostles of heresy” among them. 
On Sunday last, in two churches, the congregations 
were cautioned not to attend the lectures, while in 
the Kirk street (Orthodox) the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school addressed his flock in these words:— 
“There is to be a series of lectures in Huntington 
Hall by the devil and his emissaries ;” while he in- 
structed his pupils not to attend, and to discourage 
others from attending. A correspondent asks “if the 
Orthodox faith is built upon so frail a basis that five 
lectures will overturn it?’ We answer—by no 
means; we have found it a tough and. stubborn arti- 
cle, and think the radicals have a good deal of work 
yet before them before they wholly neutralize its 
power. Hence we are surprised that the conserva- 
tives should show such trepidation at free discussion. 
They should remember they have two hundred and 
fifty years the start of the heretics in inculcating their 
doctrines among the people. 

Mr. John S. Dwight being unable, from a pressure 
of unexpected engagements, to deliver his lecture at 
Horticultural Hall to-morrow, Mrs. Cheney, who, as 
usual, was “ forehanded” with her work, kindly con- 
sented, with her usual good nature, to exchange 
places with him. §o that to morrow we shall have 
Art, and Music will come later—March 27th—imme- 
diately preceding Mr. Channing ; Mr. Wasson moving 
up to the 20th, partly for Mr. Dwight’s convenience, 
and partly perhaps to get a little nearer Mr. Abbot, 
with whom, it is said, he means to break a lance— 
with which view he has somewhat changed his 
favors, as appears by the advertisement. Mr. Dwight 
will have more time to prepare his discourse, and 
will probably make it a fitting introduction to that 
of Mr. Chanhing. Mr. Abbot gave his lecture to a 
deeply-interested audience in Lowell, Wednesday 
night, and Mrs. Cheney repeats hers soon in Florence. 
The course, which will be eloquently closed by 
America’s first orator, Wendell Phillips, is certainly a 
unique one in the history of Boston culture, and as it 
may not be continued another season, those who care 
to preserve its memories will not be likely to be 
absent from its weekly re-unions of thoughtful and 
cultivated people-— Boston Commonwealth. 
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THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN: 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PresipentT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vicr Presipents—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West 
Newton, Mass. 

SrcRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssIsTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell. 98 Federal Street, Boston, 

Direcrors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio: Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednab D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass ; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION AND 
UNITARIANISM. 


We have been a good deal entertained— more 
entertained than instructed—by the recent 
spirited discussion among Unitarians with 
reference to forming an “ Evangelical Associ- 
ation.” It seems that it is seriously proposed 
to organize the conservative wing of the Uni- 
tarian body by itself; not, however, as a seces- 


sion from the denomination, but as a union. 


within the denomination of those who are 
willing to subscribe to some common state- 
ment of theological belief, for the purpose of 
publicly freeing such persons as join in the 
statement from responsibility for the opinions 
of their Radical brethren, and also, probably, 
with a view to wielding an influence which 
shall help to hold the denomination generally 
to an evangelical position. Now this discus- 
sion does not affect us in the least, and as 
members of the Free Rehgious Association we 
have no special interest in it. Yet from the 
way in which the name of the Free Religious 
Association figures in the discussion, it would 
seem as if our Association were the prime cause 
of the whole movement. The Liberal Chris- 
tian adyocates the formation of the “ Evangel- 
ical Association,” on the right wing of Unita- 
rianism, to balance the “ Free Religious Asso- 
ciation,” on the left wing. Ina long leader, 
of Feb. 26th, it says :— 

“We hail the prospect of a special organization 
among the more conservative member’, clerical and 
lay, in our body, corresponding on the right to the 
Free Religious Association on the left, where as strin- 
gent articles of faith may be agreed upon as the pure 
breed of historical and supernatural Christian beliey- 
ers in the Unitarian body find acceptable to them- 
selyes and each other. The left wing set the right 
this prudent and sagacious example. When they 
found they could not discuss their own peculiar views 
freely, and without arousing much ill-feeling in the 
Local or the General Conference, they went off and 
founded an Association, all their own, where they 
could ventilate their opinions and study their interests 
without jealousy or complaint. They stayed, mean- 
while, in the National Conference, and we expect to 
see them bringing to its next meeting the fruits of 
their experience, with a disposition to join the right 
wing and the moderate men in neither wing, in plans 


and measures and discussions, which we can all en- 
gagein heartily.” 


And Rey. A. P. Putnam, of Brooklyn, in an 
article on the same subject in the same num- 
ber of the paper, rests his argument on the 
same basis. He says:— 


“ The existence of the Free Religious Associdtion calls 
for the organization of those of the [Unitarian] body 
who call themselves Christians and who plant them- 
selyes squarely upon the New Testament as the one 
grand rule of faith and practice.” 


Now here is an assumption which calls for 
our notice. We are tempted to say something 
about the “pure breed ” of Unitarian beliey- 
ers,—a phrase, we think, which would have 
made Channing look aghast,—but that is not 
a point that concerns usin this department of 
Tae INDEX. But when it is assumed, as itis 
by both these writers, that the Free Religious 
Association is an organization within Unita- 


\ 
| 


rianism, the Free Religious Association has 
something to say for itself. It will not con- 
sent to be regarded as a fragment of any denom- 
ination. It does notrepresent any sect, much 
less any portion ofa sec!. Some of its mem- 
bers are members of Unitarian societies and 
organizations, as others are connected with 
other denominations ; but a very large part of 
its membership—we should say a full half—is 
outside of all denominations. And we should 
expect a very energetic protest from a great 
body of our members, if they should learn that 
they had been voted into the Unitarian de- 
nomination by yirtue cf their being members 
of the Free Religious Association. As we ex- 
plained in the first number of Tue INpEx, it 
was a certain course of action in the Unitarian 
National Conference which furnished the oc- 
casion for those preliminary meetings which 
finally resulted in the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, But before the organization came, all 
denominational limits and aims were expressly 
ignored. And now we are sure the Associa- 
tion would conceive that its cause would be 
greatly damaged, were it publicly understood 
to be an organized wing of asect. No, friends, 
we make no claim to have the Free Religious 
Association counted in the limits of the Uni- 
tarian body. We make a yastly larger claim 
than that. And we announce to those Unita- 
rians who are urging the fermation of an 
Evangelical Association to balance our moye- 
ment, that they will have to make their 
“ Kvangelical” body a good deal larger than 
the “right wing” of Unitarianism can furnish 
material for,in order to get a centripetal pow- 
er that shall control all the centrifugal ten- 
dencies represented in the Free Religious As- 
sociation. A good many bodies, and nucled of 
bodies are being drawn into the harmony of 
our movement, which neyer knew the attrac- 
tion of the Unitarian denominational centre, 
and they are not likely to be thrown off the 
sweep of their larger orbit by the counter 
force of any Evangelical asteroid that can be 
split off from the Unitarian body. We are 
glad that we can count so many Unitarians 
among ourmembers. We hope it is true that 
there are “forty ” Unitarian ministers in full 
and avowed fellowship with the Free Religious 
movement, and that “ fifty’ more are more or 
less in sympathy with it, as has beea estima- 
ted during this Unitarian discussion; we 
should hardly haye reckoned the number so 
large, though we have not taken the trouble 
to count them. (Perhaps our friendly oppo-, 
nent, Rey. Dr. Thompson, will send us his 
list, which we might occasionally find useful.) 
But whatever the number be, forty, fifty, or a 
hundred, if these Unitarian ministers and the 
laymen they represent—this mere section of 
Unitarianism—constituted the Free Religious 
Association, we should think there vere little 
reason for its existence, and, for ourselves, 
should haye little interest in it. It is because 
it represents the converging, progressing ten- 
dencies of so many sects and religions that 16 
enlists our interest and service. No mere 
fragment of a sect, but the representative of 
the natural sympathies of all religions, and of 
a spiritual fellowship, above all claims of re- 
ligious party or sect or system, on the ground 
of natural intuitions of truth and goodness,— 
that is the position of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, so far, perhaps, as one sentence can 
express it. eAnd if there has been any com- 
parison of lines between Unitarianism and the 
Free Religious movement, itis not becaus> the 
latter is an organization within the former, 
but because the logical orbit of Unitarianism | 


necessarily coincides in part with the larger 
path of Free Religion. 
vist aa : 


We might have saved ourselves the trouble, 
perhaps, of writing the above article, by sim- 
ply quoting the following from the Christian 
Register, which most energetically opposes the 
projected Eyangelical Unitarian Association, 
and which seems in this matter to have the 
larger part of the Unitarian denomination on 
its side:— 

“Surely the Liberal Christian will thank us for di- 
recting the attention of its clear and bright eyes to a 
fallacy which was overlooked in its last number, The 
proposed Evangelical Unitarian Association is pitted 
against the Free Religious Association as if both were 
organizations within the Unitarian lines. So far as 
the Free Religious Association is concerned, this is 
wholly wrong. Persons identified with the Free 
Religious Association would leave it instantly, if it 
were in any way connected with Unitarianism. Mr. 
Abbot has publicly renounced all responsibility for 
the denomination, and as publicly absolved the de- 
nomination from all responsibility for him. When 
Mr. Emerson is staying in Boston, his letters are nct 
sent to the care of Rey. Charles Lowe, 42 Chauncy 
St. [Headquarters of the Unitarian Association. | 
Probably Col. Higginson’s name is not on the sub- 
scription list of either Register or Liberal Christian. 
To be sure there are Unitarians among the Free Relig- 
ionists, but their denominational relations are ignored 
at the Free Religious meetings.” 


The persons whose names are given above 
have, indeed, formerly been identified with the 
Unitarians; but we could have given the 
Tegister a long list of members of the Free 
Religious Association, and several of them 
persons of a national reputation, who have 
never had any connection with the Unitarian 
movement, and would be very much surprised 


to find themselves counted within its lines. 
—————— >< ____— 


Notice.—The Reports, n pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rev. SAMUEL Jonnson’s Essay on “Tae Worsuip 
oF JEsus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer, (10 cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Por- 
rer, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLyeR, CHARLES H. Maucom, Joun P. HUBBARD, 
OtyMPIA Brown, JoHn Wetss, T. W Hiceinson, 
F. E. Aspotr, A. B. ALcorT, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
PHILUIPs, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“Tip RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. SANBORN, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
SocieTy IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND WorsulP ;”’ the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D, Conway in England, and Kesuus CHunDER 
Sgn, of India. 

The Report for 1839 contains addresses by FroTu- 
INGHAM, WeEIss, ABBoT, Hiaernson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, RALPH WALDO Emerson, C. A. Barron, 
Lucy Sronr, Horack SEAVER, ROWLAND Connor, 
and others; Essays by JuniA Warp Hows, i)avin 
A. Wasson, and Raps Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses «re as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radic. | 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


We have at last a Beecherian suggestion as the best 
way to solve the vexed question of the Pope’s per- 
sonal infallibility. Rev. T. K. Beecher, of Elmira, 
New York, referring to the statement that five hun- 
dred out of the seven hundred Bishops in the Great 
Council favor the dogma of infallibility, thinks most 
ministers are sure to be right five times out of seven, 
or five hundred times in seven hundred, and suggests 
a pro rata decree :—Let him be accursed who shall 
deny that the holy father hits right five times in sev- 
en, and errs two times in seven, according to the ratio 
of the seven hundred fathers in council, who divided 
five to two.— Toledo Blade. 


<> —- 


Aw Heroic Actron.—At a boiler explosion in New 
York, on Monday, the conduct of the engineer, John 
Donnelly, was in the heroic vein. He saw that the 
boiler was leaking and that an explosion was inevit- 
able, but with a high sense of duty, instead of flying 
from the danger, he bravely stood to his post, know- 
ing that many lives were in danger, and commenced 
to draw out the fires. Before he completed the task 
howeyer, the explosion took place, and the gallant 
fellow was blown several rods in an adjoining yard, 
and his head, arms and face were dreadfully scalded. 
He is a poor man, with a familv, and his life is in a 
critical condiiion.— Boston Investigator. 
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La, NT. Dane 


“GIVE ME A PIN AND PLL SHOW YOU A 
SHOW.” 


“ Give me a pin, and [ll show you a show !” 
My little boy shouts as he climbs my knee; 
And he holds up his toy with childish joy ; 
“ Peep through the hole and see what you'll see!” 


He fancies I’m tranced with the wheeling stars 
And the shifting crosses of green and gold ; 
But my heart looks out through the years that are 
gone, ; 
And these are the pictures it sees unrolled : 


A bright lad reading a pictured page 
To a fair young girl, who is kneeling there— 
“ And when | am king you shall wear my ring, 
And weave me a scarf of your waving hair!” 


A bride half turned at her bridal door, 
All her sweet face lit by the taper’s glow 

That one white hand holds, while the other enfolds 
His neck, as she murmurs, “ I love you so!” 


A warrior armed for the morrow’s field : 
To his breast is clinging a weeping wife; 
And she sobs, “If you fall, I will lose my all, 
But, dearest, your honor is more than life.” 


A mother, hushing her restless babe, 
Suddenly ceases the cradle song, 

And the wan lips cry, “If he come not, I die, 
For my heart is faint with watching so long!” 


Ah! never those lips will greet him again: 
Cold, cold is that heart as the wintry sleet. 
Though her lord spurs fast through the rising blast, 
Too late! too late! nevermore shall they meet. 
“ Give me a pin, and I'll show you a show!” 
My darling! henceforward, through life, to me, 
The bravest shows that the wide world knows 
Are not worth the weight of your childish fee. 
J. D. Bruns in Lippincott s Magazine. 
Se a ee 
YOUNG AMERICA. 


A lady walking along Canal street, New Orleans, 
was attracted by the bright eyes and blonde curls of 
a little urchin seated on the curbing. She approached 
and asked him if he was a newsboy. 

“No, ma’am, I aint nothin’.” 

“Have you no home?” 

ce No.” 

“ Would you like to have one ?” 

“You bet!” 

“You should not speak so idly, my son. 
come, how would you like me for a mother ?” 

The little fellow scanned her irom head to foot for 
a moment, and then inquired :— 

“ Would you whip me ?” 

“ Not unless you were bad.” 

“ Let me go bar-footed ?” 

“ No.” 

“Play hoss? 

ENON? 

“Pull the cat’s tail?” 

“ No.” 

“ Lick the puddin’ dish?” 

“ce No.” 

“ Cuss 

ac No.” 

“Smoke ?” 

“ No ” 

“Then go ’long with you; you don’t know any- 
thing. I reckon next you'd say a feller shouldn’t 
cross his legs and whistle ‘Come along Josy!” and 
the little fellow’s face glowed with ineffable con- 
tempt. 


But 


” 
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———ccuqwre>___ 

Resrirution.—A_ certain Rabbi had two sons, 
whom he and his wife tenderly loved. 

Duty obliged the Rabbi to take a journey to a dis- 
tant country ; during his absence, his two promising 
boys sickened and died. 

The grief-stricken mother laid them out on their 
bed, drew the curtain, and waited anxiously for her 
husband. 

He came—it was night. 

“How are my boys?” was the first question. “ Let 
me see them.” 

“ Stay awhile,” said his wife; “I am in great trou- 
ble, and I want your advice. Some years ago a friend 
lent me some jewels. I took great care of them, at 
last began to prize them as my own. Since your de- 
parture, my friend has called for them, but I did not 
hike to part withthem. Shall I give them up?” 

“Wife! what a strange request is this? Give them 
up, and that instantly, this very night! Show me the 
jewels.” 

She took the Rabbi to their bed, drew aside the 
curtain, and said—“ Husband, there are the jewels!” 

The Rabbi bowed his head and wept. 

>< 


A Western paper relates this story :— 

“Deacon B., of Ohio; a very pious man, was noted 
for his long prayers, especially in his family. One 
Monday morning the Deacon and his wife were 
alone, and, as was his custom after breakfast, a prayer 
was offered. ‘There being an unusual amount of 
work that day, the Deacon’s prayer was short; and 
seizing his hat and milk pail he started for the barn. 
His wife, being deaf, did not notice his absence, but 
supposed him to be still engaged in prayer. On his 
return from milking he was surprised to find her still 
kneeling. He stepped up to her and shouted 
‘Amen, when she immediately arose and went 
about her business as if nothing happened.” 
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theories of what never can be known. it devotes its columns to 
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The City of Toledo; 


To Capitalists and Manufacturers. 


Lhe Population of Toledo 


In 1840 was 1,220. 
In 1850—8,829. 
In 1860—13,78A4. 
In 1866—24,401, 
In 1870—35,000. 


The City is located on the Maumee River, four 
miles from Lake Erie, and has the best harbor on the 
Lakes. Nearly 2,000 miles of railroad and over 800 
niles of canal centre here. 


Two new railroads are projected and in process of 
construction; one extending south-east through the 
coal field of Ohio to the Ohio River, the other ex- 
tending north-west to the lumber districts of Michi- 
gan. 

In 1867, upwards of eight miles of Dwelling Houses 
were erected in Toledo. 


In 1869, 18,000,000 bushels of Grain, 32,000,000 feet 
of Black Walnut Lumber, and over 115,000,000 feet ot 
Pine Lumber, 80,000,900 feet of Shingle and Lathe 
were shipped from Toledo, making the Toledo mar- 
ket second only to Chicago. 


The Wholesale Trade, in all Departments, is very 
extensive, amounting to neirly $50,000,000. 

The total trade of the city for 1869 exceeded $500,- 
000,000. 

The Public Schools are not surpassed in the West. 
The City contains 25 Churches, 6 Banks, 3 Savings 
Banks, 6 Building Associations, Street Railways, and 
a Public Library. 

The City is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Railway Cars, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Trunks, 
Wheels and Bent Work, Sheet Iron, Tin and Copper 
Ware, Marble Work, Brick, Iron and Wood work of 
all kinds. 

During the past six years the City has expended 
in mmproving streets, and in the construction of side- 
walks and sewers upwards of $2,250,000. 


The rapid growth of Toledo, and its favorable posi- 
tion for commerce and manufacturing, renders it a 
very inviting field for the investment of capital and 
the establishment of factories of all kinds. 
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DIRECTORS. 
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Institution, and if not withdrawn, the interest will be Come 
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the receipt and care of Savings Deposits. No Commercial or 
General Banking business is transacted. 

A certain proportion of the funds of this Institution are in- 
vested by loan upon Real Estate in the City of Toledo. In 
making such loans, preference is always given to applications 
from Depositors of small means who have accumulated suffi- 
cient funds to pay for a lot of ground, and desire to borrow 
something more to aid them in erecting buildings to be used 
as permanent Homes for themselves and families. 

Inasmuch as the income of most industrious persons is ob- 
tained in monthly installments, a monthly repayable basis has 
been adopted for the repayment of Loans. 

Plans of Cheap Cottages may be seen at the office of the In- 


stitution, 
RICHARD MOTT, President. 
A. E, MacomsBer, Treasurer. [4 
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HUMAN IDEALS. 


(Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Dec. 5, 1869.] 


‘*¢ Still through our paltry stir and strife 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real.” 


JAMES RussELL LoweLL. 


Kyvery species of animal or plant is developed out 
of a germ, in which is contained the law ‘of its own 
development. Throw into the soil a kernel of corn, 
and no assiduity of culture, no skill of science, no 
combination of natural or artificial circumstances, 
will ever bring out of that kernel a blade of grass or 
a stalk of wheat. If it lives and grows at all, it will 
inevitably spring up into a corn-stalk,—that, or 
nothing. Bury an acorn in the earth, and it will be- 
come an oak,—never, under any influences, an ash, a 
maple, or a birch. Take a duck’s egg, and hatch it 
under a hen or in an oven,—and, despite all human 
ingenuity, out of its broken shell will emerge a duck- 
ling, and nothing else. And so on. The vitalized 
germ of each animal and of each plant will become 
an individual of its own species, by a law which 
knows no exception. Forces which operate with the 
certainty of fate determine its evolution according to 
a pre-established plan or type. In long periods of 
time, I believe that new species are gradually evolved 
out of old ones; but the change is insensible from one 
generation to another. The nutrient matter which 
supplies the materials of increase arranges itself with 
unerring precision so as to reproduce the ancestral 
form. Prior to the existence of every organic being, 
its idea or type exists in Nature, moulds plastic mat- 
ter in strict accordance with its own law, and presides, 
like an invisible architect, over the construction of 
the new edifice of life. Whatever theories men may 
hold concerning the reality of a “ vital principle” in 
the organism,—under whatever terms they may for- 
mulate the process of organic development,—the es- 
sential fact can be denied by no one, that the young 
individual, even if slightly varying in some particulars 
from the form of its parents, will inevitably belong to 
the same species, and assimilate all nourishment in 
subordination to its pre-existent type or idea. Inex- 
plicable as the fact is, it remains a fact still; and I 
claim it as an indisputable truth of science, as well as 
of common experience, that organic forces build up 
each new living structure in the strictest accordance 
with the typical form of its own species. 

Now in this case we see the individual plant or 
animal obeying in its growth a definite ddea, and yet 
doing this in utter unconsciousness. The physical 
development of a living organism takes place accord- 
ing to laws of which it knows nothing,—as mechanic- 
ally, so far as the organism itself is concerned, as a 
piece of, cotton cloth is woven in a modern factory. 
The idea or type exists in Nature, but not in the con- 
sciousness of the young being. Consciousness, even 
in the human race, is itself impossible, until the phys- 
ical structure has reached a high degree of perfection, 
under the superintendence of this pre-existent idea. 
For my own part, this simple fact alone proves to me, 
almost with the force of absolute demonstration, that 
intelligence is the very root of outward Nature and 
pervades the universe as omnipresent and ever-active 
cause. But, avoiding all digression, let me emphasize 


the thought to which I would call your attention 
now,—that organic life obeys the idea which de- 
termines its development, ¢n utter blindness and un- 
consciousness. Every plant and every animal develops 
from its germ ¢nvoluntarily and necessarily ; and the 
idea which dominates this growth into a specific 
form, acts in absolute independence of the organism 
itself. 

With this truth, which under some phraseology or 


other every thinker is forced to recognize, we find a 
striking contrast, when we turn from physical to 
spiritual life, and contemplate the formation of moral 
character. Here we discover the introduction of a 
new element into the phenomenon. ‘Take the char- 
acter of any person you please, and study the causes 
which have produced it. If I mistake not, you will 
discern both a voluntary and an involuntary element 
in its formation. On the one hand, it will be plain 
that moral character is partially determined for every 
man by influences over which he has no control. He 
is born with a nervous organization which he cannot 
change, inherited from his parents and earlier ances- 
tors, and capable of only a certain amount of moral 
development. He is born also into a set of surround- 
ing circumstances which he cannot escape, and which 
practically decide for him in large measure the direc- 
tion his moral development must take. Organization 
and circumstance, therefore,—temperament, early 
habit, and so forth,—appear as the involuntary ele- 
ment in the formation of moral character. 

On the other hand, every man, or almost every 
man, is able, notwithstanding his surroundings, to 
exert a certain choice in modifying or controlling 
them. JI am aware of the great controversy concern- 
ing moral freedom, and would not disguise the fact 
that many able thinkers deny its reality; but on this 
subject I will now say only this,—that either moral 
freedom exists, or there is no such thing as morality. 
The whole distinction of right and wrong is based on 
the pre-supposition of moral freedom; and no man 
who denies all moral freedom has any logical right 
to talk about moral distinctions. Believing, therefore, 
in the reality of moral character as the supreme fact 
of life, and wishing now to distinguish its voluntary 
from its involuntary element, [ maintain that every 
man, no matter what his condition of life, has the 
power to determine his own moral character in that 
condition to a greater or less extent. As a moral 
being, he cannot help having a conception of what 
he ought to be in that condition,—he cannot help hay- 
ing the power of being what he ought to be in it. 
There is a conscience, a sense of right and wrong, in 
every human soul; and although conscience may be 
wofully dark, and the will wofully weak, still every 
man not an idiot is able to make himself morally bet- 
ter or morally worse under his peculiar circumstances. 
Over and above, therefore, the involuntary element 
in the formation of character, there is also a voluntary 
element which cannot be ignored: and it is the ex- 
istence of this voluntary element which distinguishes 
spiritual from physical life. 

Thus the pre-existent idea or type which determines 
absolutely the species of every developing organism, 
and acts irrespectively of its consciousness, presides 
alone in the formation of the human body as a mem- 
ber of the human species; while in the sphere of 
spiritual life, the pre-existent idea of human nature, 
which makes each man a free moral being without 
any choice of his own, is supplemented by a MORAL 
IDEAL which he is at liberty to obey or disobey as he 
chooses, and thus to decide for himself his character as 
a good or bad moral being. In other words, the ‘creative 
idea” (to use a phrase of Claude Bernard) of the spe- 
cies makes the body human; the “creative idea” of 
human nature makes the soul human: but it is volun- 
tary obedience or disobedience to the moral ideal 
which makes the soul’s humanity noble or ignoble. 
It is the existence of a moral ideal in the soul which 
renders possible our spiritual life. Destroy that, and 
we shall be no more responsible for our characters 


than we are for the shape of our bodies. In fact, we 
shall have no characters, but shall live as character- 
less as so many apes in the forests of South America. 
To expunge our ideal would be to paralyze our sense 
of right and wrong, extinguish every high aspiration, 
put out the lamp of conscience, and condemn us to 
the melancholy twilight of purely brute existence, 

If I have succeeded in making my thought intel- 
ligible, it will be clear that the possession of a moral 
ideal is the very crown and glory of our humanity. 
It is the struggle to realize our ideal which constitutes 
the true essence of religion. The Infinite Thought 
which pervades Nature and eternally creates the off- 
spring in the image of its parents, makes us human, 
both in body and soul, irrespective of our own choice 
or preference; but by setting our ideal before us and 
leaving us free to obey or disobey this as we will, it 
makes our humanity divine. Our ideal is God’s idea 
of humanity as it ought to be; and to our free, con- 
scious effort has he entrusted the realization of his 
own idea. It is the natural, unmiraculous revelation 
of our possible destiny,—the constant, ever-powerful 
allurement to accomplish this destiny,—the gentle 
but piercing rebuke of Eternal Goodness when we 
fail to follow it as our trusted guide. Free fidelity to 
it is the condition of all moral greatness and spiritual 
peace,—the exercise of a divine prerogative in the 
creation of our own character,—the assimilation of 
ourselves to the Perfect Rectitude and the fulfilment 
of the audacious dream of becoming in a high sense 
the children of God. Born of aspiration and nur- 
tured by high endeavor, every great character is thus 
a faint outshadowing of the Infinite Perfection, and 
testifies to a profound unity between the human soul 
and the Origin of all being. Nature everywhere 
manifests God without us; but the ideal is his living 
voice within us. Friends, my whole religion centres 
in the fact of this perennial, this natural, this unutter- 
able revelation of Eternal Being in the soul of man. 
Whoever manifests his faith in ideal excellence by his 
daily walk among men, by his single-minded love of 
truth, and by brave obedience to the truth as he him- 

.self sees it, exhibits to me the essential reality of all 
religion, I care not what may be his thought or speech 
concerning names that other men revere. Atheists 
may and do exhibit this devotion to ideal excellence 
as conspicuously as any theist, and thus prove that it 
is independent of speculative theology. The funda- 
mental verity is the transcendent value of the ideal in 
the soul; this is the fact of facts, the essence of all 
that is real, the core and pith and marrow of human 
life. What do I care whether you call this “ creative 
ideal” of moral excellence the voice of God or the 
voice of Nature, provided you do but live it out in 
character and conduct? Pick your names to suit 
yourself; you may call yourself an atheist or mate- 
rialist if you please; but so long as you feel and obey 
the marvellous attractions of this great magnet in the 
soul, I claim you as my brother in all that I hold 
dear as religion. Behind the shows and semblances 
of things, I know that we prize the highest that 
which is worth the most; and Iaskno more. Before 
the rough marble of our opportunities, I know we 
stand with mallet and chisel, eager to hew out the 
same shape of surpassing beauty as our life-work ; and 
whether we succeed or fail, 1 know we have both 
been touched with awe and hope by the same magni- 
ficent vision. Be the record of our lives what it may, 
we shall at least have aimed at the best; and before 
the ultimate Justice all lives must be measured at 
last by their persistent. aims. Accomplishment is 
fatally alloyed; but the divine passion for ideal good- 
ness shall burn away the dross of every failure, leav- 
ing the pure gold of a life not lived in vain. 

I might spend much time in disrobing the false 
ideals of men,—the evil things that mask themselves 
as angels of light, and lead foolish feet astray. But 
the time would, I fear, be ill-spent. I am persuaded 
that men are too often wilful accomplices in such 
sel-deceptions. A. inward protest accompanies 
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every misdirection of human powers away from that 
which is morally and spiritually pure. Men cheat 
themselves by their own sleight of hand, and, fas- 
cinated by the jugglery of selfishness, chuckle as 
they make the worse appear the better reason; 
but they are never quite befooled by their own so- 
phistries. I doubt if any man lives below his true 
ideal, without being at least half-conscious of the fact. 
It is because we turn a deaf ear to our own expostu- 
lations, and blink our ideal .out of sight, that we at 
last justify ourselves in wrong. By experience alone, 
after all, are we taught to dismount our false ideals 
from their pedestals, and re-instate the true. Bitter- 
ness Clings to every desertion of the just and upright ; 
in the end, the laws of God are too strong for us, and 
we are glad to purchase peace, even on the difficult 
terms of repentance and disgorgement of our prey. 
There is a retributive power in our ideal that terribly 
avenges our contempt of it. We need very little in- 
struction when we are on a wrong course; we are 
aware of the fact far better than our would-be in- 
structor. Presently the upshot comes; and the lesson 
is at last taught us through our fingers’ ends. Instead 
of dwelling on the eclipse of our ideal by opaque self- 
interests, let me touch on a threefold distinction in 
the thing itself. 

There is some looseness in the use of the word 
ideal, under which I would distinguish the Ideal of 
Society, the Ideal of Human Nature, and the Ideal of 
the Individual Soul. 

By the first, or Ideal of Society, I would indicate 
that social state in which all social wrongs should be 
abolished, and, in place of governments restraining 
evil passions from their innocent prey, there should 
be only voluntary unions for co-operative ends. 
When governments, through the disappearance of all 
crimes, escape the necessity of governing, and possess 
no function beyond that of promoting public interests 
which are too vast for individuals or small associa- 
tions to manage,—when every man is a law to him- 
self and lives by the Golden Rule,—then the equality, 
liberty, and fraternity of the race will be established. 
The community of mankind will never be perfected 
until, on the one hand, each individual shall have 
absolute freedom of selfdeyelopment, and find all 
possible furtherance in this object from all other in- 
dividuals,—and, on the other hand, the welfare of the 
whole race shall be the paramount object in the ac- 
tivity of each of its members. But it would be futile 
to hope to anticipate the special arrangements be- 
fitting a state of things so remote, and seemingly so 
chimerical. The Ideal of Society can only be realized 
through the universal education of all into the highest 
virtue and intelligence. 

The second, or Ideal of Human Nature, is a con- 
centration in one person of all the perfections possible 
to all persons,—a summing up of all the powers and 
faculties, in their highest degree, which are found 
distributed among the race in lower degrees. The 
ideal Man, in this sense of the word, would unite 
all intellectual, practical, moral, esthetical, and affec- 
tional capacities of the race, exactly balanced in their 
proportions and equally developed in exercise. His 
life would be the even expansion of this perfect nature, 
in all directions, from childhood up; and nothing 
would mar the absolute beauty of it. It is needless 
to say that such a man has never existed, and never 
could exist. He would have to combine in one char- 
acter opposite, nay, contradictory qualities, as for in- 
stance those of the two sexes; and even if this could 
be accomplished, he would still at any given moment 
represent only a certain stage of development, and 
therefore not be perfect in any absolute sense. Human 
Nature was never historically thus developed in an 
individual. Raphael lacked the spiritual purity of 
Jesus; Jesus lacked the artistic genius of Raphael; 


both lacked the scientific intellect of Newton; andso , 


on. The common statement that Jesus was an ab- 
solute realization of ideal humanity overlooks the fact 
that Jesus was as much one-sided in development as 
any other child of genius. The religious element in 
his character overbalanced all its other elements. He 
exhibited a very high degree of moral and spiritual 
development, but did not exhibit an equal develop- 
ment either on the intellectual or the practical side of 
his nature. It is futile to seek in any real man a 
union of qualities which are compatible only in 
imagination, not in fact. Jesus could not have done 
his work eacept for his deficiencies, The genius of a 
Phidias, a Dante, a Michel Angelo, or the inventive 
faculty of a Fulton, or the executive ability of a Na- 
poleon, would infallibly have diverted him from his 
task, and frustrated his life. Had he been indeed the 
ideal Man of the race, with every human power in 


its highest perfection, he would probably never have 
been heard of. Certain it is, that he owed as much 
to his deficiencies as to his capacities, as does every 
man who achieves grand results. The Ideal of Hu- 
man Nature, therefore, can never be realized in any 
one individual, but expresses to our thought merely 
the sum of all possible human perfections. 

It is the third, or Ideal of the Individual Soul, 
which acts upon character as a formative and creative 
force. To each of mankind, this conception of the 
highest that he can be and do, is private and peculiar. 
No two human souls can have the same ideal. For 
our ideal utters to every one of us that which we, 
with our balance of faculties and degree of culture 
and environment of circumstance, are able to be and 
to do, if faithful to our own actual opportunities. 
These differ in the case of each human being; and 
therefore each human being has his or her private 
ideal, unlike all others. It would be fatal folly for 
me to obey the ideal of a soul differently endowed 
with natural proclivities or abilities. To develop 
sacredly our own individualities, yet in perfect har- 
mony with the universal moral laws which ought to 
govern all human action and life, is the only way to 
realize our seyeral ideals; and what do we not lose, 
when, instead of developing our own individualities, 
we attempt to reproduce the individuality of some 
other person? Here lies the profound, the deadly 
danger of all spiritual imitation ; it kills individuality, 
and murders the Ideal of the Individual Soul. It is 
a high duty to suppress every influence that would 
divert us from the free development of the capacities 
we possess, directed by the private ideal which belongs 
to each of us alone. 

It is, consequently, this third form of the Ideal 
which concerns our conduct as individuals. Neither 
the Ideal of Society, nor the Ideal of Human Nature, 
can speak to us with the voice of lawful command. 
But the Ideal of the Individual Soul is the voice of its 
own nature, revealing to it its possible destiny and 
determining its actual duty. Obedience to this voice 
at every cost is the pathway to that character which 
is the divine goal of every career. He is the hero, she 
the heroine, who dares to follow out the mandates of 
this secret and sacred monitor, forgetful of clamorous 
crowds or lowering storms or bloody pains. There 
are such souls as these, rare though they be; and 
they shine as stars forever in the skies of history. 
How quick should be our hearing, how instantaneous 
our obedience, to the whispers of this inner voice! 
Whatever inclines me to despise or disregard the 
teachings of the ideal thus ever present to my soul, is 
the deadliest enemy I can encounter; and if I would 
not plunge into moral abysses of unfaithfulness and 
degradation, it behooves me to make stout conflict at 
the outset with the seductive foe. The first ond last 
word of religion must be ever this,—‘‘ Be thyself; 
obey thy own ideal.” To me, friends, this is the 
voice of God,—whispered in the depths of the soul, 
echoed throughout all space and time in the divine 
order and beauty of universal Nature. This is the 
perpetual revelation of the Infinite to the Finite, uni- 
versal, ordinary, and unmiraculous,—independent of 
all Bibles, because all Bibles are the product of it,— 
superior to all Christs, because all Christs are its hum- 
ble servitors. The physical and chemical and purely 
organic laws which control the life of ‘the body from 
birth to death, are absolute and inviolable; it cannot 
escape them for an instant. But the moral laws 
which ought to control our free- action as moval 
beings, we can and do violate; though we always 
pay the penalty of the violation. The soul’s ideal, 
therefore, which is our highest insight into these great 
moral and spiritual laws, shows us the only pathway 
to that complete unity of self with the cosmos which 
it is the function of religion to realize. To be one 
with Nature is to be one with God; is it not, then, 
true that the soul’s ideal, the eternal Duty which 
confronts us at every step and points us up to the 
mountain summits of spiritual fidelity, is the highest 
and best that we can ever know of God? It is the 
secret of all oneness with him,—his own ever-enduring 
invitation to find our peace in voluntary unity with 
himself. So, at least, rans my dream,—and if this 
divine dream shall ever be dissipated, may the emptier 
dream of life not long outlast it! 


PROFESSOR OAKLEY, in a recent lecture at Edin- 
burgh, maintained that the medizval and early 
Christians borrowed their church music from pagan 
hymns—the church tunes now denominated “ Greg- 
orian chants” haying the same origin. So it would 
appear that what is usually considered the mcst 
“churchlike” music in existence, is really the same 
that was used in the pagan ceremonies of the Greeks 
and Romans. 
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RELIGIOUS WHITE-WASHING. 


[An Extract from Holland’s ‘ Life of Lincoln.”’] 


Mr. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Mlinois, occupied a room 
adjoining and opening into the Executive Chamber. 
Frequently this door was open during Mr. Lincoln’s 
receptions; and throughout the seven months or 
more of his occupation Mr. Bateman saw him nearly 
every day. Often when Mr. Lincoln was tired, he 
closed his door against all intrusion, and called Mr. 
Bateman into his room for a quiet talk. On one of 
these occasions Mr. Lincoln took up a book contain- 
ing a careful canvass of the city of Springfield in 
which he lived, showing the candidate for whom 
each citlzen had declared it his intention to vote in 
the approaching election. Mr. Lincoln’s friends had, 
doubtless at his own request, placed the result of the 
canyass in his hands. This was toward the close of 
October, and only a few days before the election. 
Calling Mr. Bateman to a seat at his side, haying 
previously locked all the doors, he said :—* Let us 
look over this book. I wish particularly to see how 
the ministers of Springfield are going to yote.” The 
leaves were turned, one by one, and as the names 
were examined Mr. Lincoln frequently asked if this 
one and that one were not a minister, or an elder, or 
the member of such or such a church, and sadly ex- 
pressed his surprise on receiving an affirmative an- 
swer. In that manner they went through the book ; 


‘and then he closed it, and sat silently regarding a 


memorandum in pencil which lay before him. At 
length he turned to Mr. Bateman with a face full of 
sadness, and said :—‘ Here are twenty-three ministers 
of different denominations, and all of them are against 
me but three; and here are a great many prominent 
members of the churches, a very large majority of 
whom are against me. Mr. Bateman, I am not a 
Christian—God knows I would be one—but I have 
carefully read the Bible, and I do not so understand 
this book ;” and he drew from his bosom a pocket 
New Testament. ‘These men well know,” he con- 
tinued, “that I am for freedom in the territories, 
freedom everywhere as far as the Constitution and 
laws will permit, and that my opponents are for 
slavery. They know this, and yet, with this book in 
their hands, in the light of which human bondage 
cannot live a moment, they are going to vote against 
me. Ido not understand it at all.” 


Here Mr. Lincoln paused—paused for Jong minutes, 
his features surcharged with emotion. Then he rose, 
and walked up and down the room in the effort to 
retain or regain his self-possession. Stopping at last, 
he said, with a trembling voice and his cheeks wet 
with tears:—‘I know there is a God, and that He 
hates injustice and slavery. I see the storm coming, 
and I know that His hand is init. If He has a place 
and work for me—and I think He has—I believe I 
am ready. Jam nothing, but truth is everything. I 
know | am right because I know that liberty is right, 
for Christ teaches it, and Christ is God. I have told 
them that a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
and Christ and reason say the same; and they will 
find it so.” 


Much of this was uttered as if he were speaking to 
himself, and with a sad and earnest*Solemnity of 
manner impossible to be described. After a pause,, 
he resumed :—* Doesn’t it appear strange that men 
can ignore the moral aspects of this contest? A reve- 
lation could not make it plainer to me that slavery 
or the government must be destroyed. The future 
would be something awful, as I look at it, but for this 
rock on which I stand” (alluding to the Testament 
which he still held in his hand), “ especially with the 
knowledge of how these ministers are going to vote. 
It seems as if God had borne with this thing (slavery) 
until the very teachers of religion have come to de- 
fend it from the Bible, and to claim for it a divine 
character and sanction ; and now the cup of iniquity 
is full, and the vials of wrath will be poured out.” 


His last reference was to certain prominent clergy- 
men in the South, Drs. Ross and Palmer among the 
number; and he went on to comment on the atro- 
ciousness and essential blasphemy of their attempt to 
defend American slavery from the Bible. After this 
the conversation was continued for a long time. 
Everything he said was of a peculiarly deep, tender 
and religious tone, and that he should be an actor in the 
terrible struggle which would issue in the oyerthrow 
of slavery, though he might not live to see the end. 
He repeated many passages of the Bible, and seemed 
specially impressed with the solemn grandeur of por- 
tions of Revelation, describing the wrath of Almighty 
God. In the course of the conversation, he dwelt 
much upon the necessity of faith in the Christian’s 
God, as an element of successful statesmanship, es- 
pecially in times like those which were upon him, 
and said that it gave that calmness and tranquillity 
of mind, that assurance of ultimate success, which 
made aman firm and immoyable amid the wildest 
excitements. After further reference to a belief in 
Divine Providence, and the fact of God in history, 
the conversation turned upon prayer. He freely 
stated his belief in the duty, privilege and efficiency 
of prayer, and intimated, in unmistakable terms, 
that he had sought in that way the divine guidance 
and favor. 


The effect of this conversation upon the mind of 
Mr. Bateman, a Christian gentleman whom Mr. Lin- 
coln profoundly respected, was to convince him that 
Mr. Lincoln had, in his quiet way, found a path to 
the Christian stand-point—that he had found God, 
and rested on the eternal truth of God. As the 
two men were about to separate, Mr. Bateman 
remarked :—“I have not supposed that you were 
accustomed to think so much upon this class of sub- 
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jects. {Certainly your friends generally are ignorant 
of the sentiments you have expressed to me.” He 
replied quickly :—“I know they are. I am obliged 
to appear different to them; but I think more on 
these subjects than upon all others, and I have done 
80, for years; and I am willing that you should know 
it. 

This remarkable conversation furnishes a golden 
link in the chain of Mr. Lincoln’s history. It flashes 
a strong light upon the path he had already trod, and 
illuminates every page of his subsequent record. 
Men haye wondered at his abounding charity, his 
love of men, his equanimity under the most distress- 
ing circumstances, his patience under insult and 
misrepresentation, his delicate consideration of the 
feelings of the humble, his apparent incapacity of 
resentment, his love of justice, his transparent sim- 
plicity, his truthfulness, his good will toward his 
enemies, his beautiful and unshaken faith in the 
triumph of right. There was undoubtedly something 
in his natural constitution that favored the develop- 
ment of these qualities; but those best acquainted 
with human nature will hardly attribute the combina- 
tion of excellencies which were exhibited in his 
character and life to the unaided forces of his consti- 
tution. The man who carried what he called “ this 
rock” in his bosom, who prayed, who thought more 
of religious subjects than of all others, who had an 
undying faith in the providence of God, drew his life 
from the highest fountains. 

It was one of the peculiarities of Mr. Lincoln to 
hide these religious experiences from the eyes of the 
werld. In the same State House where this conver- 
sation occurred, there were men who imagined—who 
really believed—who freely said—that Mr. Lincoln 
had probably revealed himself with less restraint to 
them than to others—men who thought they knew 
him as they knew their bosom companions—who had 
neyer in their whole lives heard from his lips one 
word of all these religious convictions and experiences. 


They had neyer seen anything but the active lawyer, - 


the keen politician, the jovial, fun-loving companion, 
in Mr. Lincoln. All this department of his life he 
had kept caretully hidden from them. Why he should 
say that he was obliged to appear differently to others 
does not appear; but the fact is a matter of history 
that he never exposed his own religious life to those 
who had no sympathy withit. It is doubtful whether 
the clergymen of Springfield knew anything of these 
experiences. Very few of them were in political 
sympathy with him; and it is evident that he could 
open his heart to no one except under the most favor- 
able circumstances. The fountain from which gushed 
up so grand and good a life was kept carefully 
covered from the eyes of the world. Its possessor 
looked into it often, but the careless or curious crowd 
were never fayored with the vision. There was 
much in his conduct that was simply a cover to these 
thoughts—an attempt to conceal them. It is mere 
than probable that, on separating from Mr. Bateman 
on this occasion, he met some old friend, and, depart- 
ing by a single bound from his tearful melancholy 
and his sublime religious passion, he told him some 
story, or indulged in some jest, that filled bis own 
heart with mirthfulness, and awoke convulsions of 
laughter in him who heard it. 


These sudden and wide transitions of feeling were 
common with him. He lived for years a double lite 
—a deep and a shallow one. Oppressed with great 
responsibilities, absorbed by the most profound prob- 
lems relating to his own spirit and destiny, brought 
into sympathetic relation with the woes of the world, 
and living much in the depths of a sadness whose 
natural fountain had been deepened by the experience 
of his life, he feund no relief except by direct and 
entire translation to that other channel of his life 
which lay among his shallowest emotions. His sense 
of the ludicrous and the grotesque, of the witty and 
the funny, was really something wonderful; and 
when this sense was appealed to by a story, or an 
incident, or a jest, he seemed to leave all his dignity 
aside, and give himself up to mirth with no 
more self-restraint than if he were a boy of twelve 
years. He resorted to this channel of life for relief. 
It was here that he won strength for trial by forget- 
ting trial. It was here that he restored the balance 
which sadness had destroyed. Such a nature and 
character seem full of contradictions; and aman who 
is subject to such transitions willalways bea mystery 
to those who do not know him wholly. Thus no two 
men among his intimate friends will agree concern- 
ing him. 

The writer has conversed with multitudes of men 
who claimed to know Mr. Lincoln intimately; yet 
there are not two who agree in their estimate of him. 
The fact was that he rarely showed more than one 
aspect of himself to one man. THe opened himself to 
men in different directions. It was rare that he ex- 
hibited what was religious in him; and he never did 
this at all, except when he found just the nature and 
character that were sympathetic with that aspect and 
elernent of his character. A great deal of his best, 
deepest, largest life he kept almost constantly from 
view, because he would not expose it to the eyes 
and apprehension of the careless multitude. 

To illustrate the effect of this peculiarity of Mr. 
Lincoln’s intercourse with men, it may be said that 
men who knew him-through all his professional and 
political life have offered opinions as diametrically 
opposite as these, viz: that he was a very ambitious 
man, and that he was without a particle of ambition ; 
that he was one of the saddest men that ever lived, 
and that he was one‘of the jolliest men that ever lived; 
that he was very religious, but that he was nota 
Christian ; that he was a Christian, but did not know 
it; that he was so far from being a religious man or 
a Christian that ‘ the less said upon that subject, the 


better ;’ that he was the most cunning man in Amer- 
ica, that he had not a particle of cunning in him; 
that he had the strongest personal attachments, and 
that he had no personal attachment at all—only a 
general good feeling toward everybody ; that he was 
aman of indomitable will, and that he was a man 
almost without a will; that he was a tyrant, and that 
he was the softest-hearted, most brotherly man that 
ever lived; that he was remarkable for his pure- 
mindedness, and that he was the foulest in his jests 
and stories of any man in the country; that he wasa 
witty man, and that he was only a retailer of the wit 
of others; that his apparent candor and fairness were 
only apparent, and that they were as real as his head 
and his hands; that he was a boor, and that he was 
in all essential respects a gentleman; that he was a 
leader of the people, and that he was always led by 
the people; that he was cool and impassive, and that 
he was susceptible of the strongest passions. It is 
only by tracing these separate streams of impressions 
back to their fountain that we are able to arrive 
at anything like a competent comprehension of the 
man, or learn why he came to be held in such various 
estimation. Men caught only separate aspects of his 
character—only the fragments that were called into 
exhibition by their own qualities. 


Voices from the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——‘“If we had a good long summer day before 
us, seated on a hill-top,. under clear sunshine, with a 
broad landscape before us, it would give me great 
satisfaction to discuss your Fifty Affirmations with 
you. For from No.1 to No. 50, we should find mat- 
ter for argument, at least in the way of definition and 
distinction. And some time this spring I do want to 
meet you for some good, frank, full speech, face to 
face. Meanwhile, however, though I stand within, 
and as near to the living centre as possible, of the 
Christian Religion, I do also heartily rejoice in, and 
intend to claim for all, and to use myself, a Freedom 
of Thought that knows no limits other than the Laws 
of the Universal Reason, and with both hands I long 
to unite in concerted action with all who are striving 
to organize human societies in each community and 
nation, and around the globe, into one grand Family 
of the Children of God. So though intellectually [ 
may differ from you, in spirit and aim I am quite 
heartily with you.” 


“ Much of your plan pleased me, though a reg- 
ular ‘minister’ in a Presbyterian Church, i. e. one 
that was Presbyterian, but now is more Congrega- 
tional. I cannot go the full length you do in astand 
‘wholly outside of Christianity,’ though if I follow- 
ed my feelings at such times as I realize the awful 
stupidity and superstition of orthodoxy, I certainly 
should go with you. At any rate, I doubt if your 
position is any less pleasing to Christ, (provided He 
is all we have thought in earlier days,) than is the 
present attitude of the mass of Christian professors. 
So in a broad sense I am one with you, though thus 
‘in orders’ (such as they are). Brother ——— agreed 
that my position, at present, was as profitable as to 
take a more public stand. At any rate, I carry along 
with me all the minds here that are worth holding.’ ” 


——“T desire to say I am much pleased with the 
paper. It corresponds so perfectly with my religious 
views, that it seems as though I could hardly wish it 
altered in any single instance; and, strange to say, I 
have come to these conclusions almost solely from 
reading the Bible. Previous to reading your paper I 
had seen no man who I had reason to suppose held 
such sentiments. I had a conversation this morning 
with a gentleman who stayed with me last night, in 
which he expressed sentiments that seemed to har- 


monize so perfectly with mine, that I ventured to- 


show him the paper, accompanied with a wish that 
he would subscribe for it, which he pledged himself 
to do without any urging, and took your address at 
once. I hope to find others that will do likewise.” 


—“ Your description of a Christian does not find 
any echo in my consciousness, and the principal ends 
you announce as the especial mark of Free Keligion 
are the ends of my endeayor. It seems to me that 
just now too much effort is being wasted in attempts 
to keep the Christian skin on, or to slough it before it 
is detached. J do not intend to trouble myself about 
what men say I am or am not, but do my work and 
come out where that takes me. If it takes me natur- 
ally and easily outside of Christianity, I go. If not, 
Istay. ‘There is ‘a logic of events, a certain natural 
fitness of things which puts a man in his right place, 
if he is true to his work.” 


——* Your paper makes a novel appearance on 
the table of my Library, where ‘good, sound Ortho- 
dox’ papers have found a resting place for more than 
a half century, but meditation has suggested to me 
the necessity of investigation, and long since I re- 
solved to encourage Free Inquiry into the grounds on 
which opinions are based.” 


—‘TIn my opinion the first thing to be over- 
thrown is the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible. That is the citadel that must be knocked to 
pieces before we can get an inch of religious pro- 
gress. I hope and expect to see your paper making 
this point a principal issue and pointing its guns ac- 
cordingly.” 


—“T am gratified with the full, clear statement 
given in the ‘Fifty Affirmations.’ The first, however, 
permit me to say, I do not deem complete. Not that 
nine words could express more fully its odject, or, 
perhaps, its essence; but, in the view of the writer, 
it is not expressed either in its entirety or its essential 
elements. The strong, fearless spirit and boundless 
faith in truth manifested in the first two numbers sent 
me, come refreshingly after witnessing the spirit of 
Liberal Christianity succumbing to mere denomina- 
tionalism. The enterprise that has started Tue INpEx 
is, therefore, earnestly seconded by the writer.” 


—“T take the Independent, and in it I saw a no- 
tice of your Inpmx. From said notice I judge that the 
INDEX is to be the Independent in reality. 1am anx- 
ious to see it. I am a strong advocate of free thought 
and free expression, regardless of consequences or 
policy motives. J-am glad to hear of such men as 
yourself, who dare to step outside of all authority, 
except that of truth as recognized by right, reason, 
and good conscience. We need more just such, and 
have no doubt but we shall havethem. Your paper, 
I think, will open the eyes of multitudes who now 
are just beginning to see.” 


—“Thave read with pleasure your prospectus, 
and have circulated copies of it among my friends. I 
promise faithfully to do everything in my power to 
assist you. I have a heart-interest in the cause, and 
hail with joy this step in the right direction. I shall 
look anxiously for its first appearance. In these days 
of increasing newspapers and magazines, it is hard to 
sustain a new enterprise, but there are,I have no 
doubt, enough people in the country who, if they 
knew of the existence of such a paper as THE INDEX, 
would gladly subscribe, and make it a financial suc- 
cess. 


“Will you please send to my address Tar In- 
DEX for six months? The paper meets my entire 
approval. It is just what is, and has been needed ; 
many are hungering for this kind of food, and THE 
InveEx will fill the bill gloriously. It is tax-time, and 
that is the reason I can’t send more. Last week I 
had to renew for the Anti-Slavery Standard. This 
has been our household favorite for twenty-six 
years; I hope Tun INDEX will be its boon compan- 
ion for as long. Wishing you success in your very 
laudable and useful work, lam ec.” 


“T take much pleasure in enclosing two dol- 
lars in payment for Tue INDEX one year. I under- 
stand that the paper excites interest in one quarter 
to which I gave you the address. Hope it may result 
in another billet deux dollars.” 


— “Having just now seen the first number of 
Tue Inpex, I hasten to enclose my mite, and wish it 
were two dollars instead. I enclose a few names to 
which a specimen copy may be sent, if you have 
them.” 


“Enclosed find one dollar for six months of 
Tue INnpDEx. We hope to be enlightened and bene- 
fited by your writings. We will read and circulate, 
and discuss your novel and startling positions.” 


——‘“T have neither time nor ability to write you 
as I could wish. I want Tur InpeEx and send you 
herewith two dollars. Yours for the truth and men- 
tal freedom.” : 


——‘ You are engaged in a noble work; may you 
be successful in every sense of the word.” 


The First Independent Society meets every Sunday 
morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the corner 
of Adams and Superior streets. Sunday School at 
12. No evening service. The public are cordially 
invited to attend. 

The Radical Club will meet at the same place, at 
74 o'clock, Sunday evening, April 3, instead of Mon- 
day evening, April 4. Subject of discussion :—“ Has 
the Christian Church outgrown the Spirit of Perse- 
cution ?” The public are inyited. 

The Free Evening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and Friday evening at 7 o’clock, at 
No. 20 Lenk’s Block. 

The Industrial School for girls is held every Satur- 
day afternoon at two o’clock, at Druid Hall, Wash- 
ington St., the use of which has been very generously 
given for this purpose by the proprietors. 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tne Iyppx, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 

RECEIVED. 


Rational Temperance. By Henry G. Spaulding, 
Pastor First Parish Church, Framingham. Loring, 
Publisher: Boston. Price, 10 cents. pp. 16. 

A Comparison of Orthodoxy and Infidelity, by Dud- 
ley Willits, Washington, Lowa, 1870. pp. 26. 
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CUPID CAUGHT. 


[Translated from Anacreon.] 
Young Cupid, bound in rosy chain, 
To Beauty’s charge the Muses gave, 
And bade her ne’er release again 
Her lovely little slave. 


Then anxious Venus came and brought 
A glittering heap of golden ore, 

And from his laughing mistress sought 
Her darling child once more. 


But no! ensnared by Beauty’s charms, 
The boy refused his chains to flee, 

And thraldom deemed, in Beauty’s arms, 
More sweet than liberty. 


1855. ASTERISK. 


~The Bude. 


APRIL 2, 1870. 


The Editor of Tae INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


IES Our three-months subscribers will 
please take notice that their subscriptions ex- 
pired with our last number. If they desire 
the paper continued, a prompt remittance is 
requested. The printed slip or mail-tag on 
each paper shows how long each subscrip- 
tion runs, and it also serves as a standing re- 


ceipt for payment of it. 
><> 


We publish this morning the exceedingly 
valuable article of Mr. Herndon on “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Religion.” We also print an 
extract from Holland’s “ Life of Lincoln,” to 
which Mr. Herndon alludes. It will be seen 
that the truth on this subject has not been 
heretofore made known. The present num- 
ber of THE InpEx will be furnished at the 
following rates :— 

For 100 copies, - - = Se Bext) 

Seti: gaeie ce - - 2.00 

For less than 50 copies, the usual rate of 5 


cents a.copy will be charged. 
> p> 


So many applications for back Nos. of THE 
INDEX are constantly received, that we are 
obliged to repeat the notice, already twice 
given, that Nos. 1, 3, and 4 are all gone. 

><> 

THE INDEX circulates in THIRTY-ONE STATES 
OF THE UNION. 


>< 
The first number of Zhe "Tconoclast, dated 


Washington, D. C., March 15th, has been re- 
ceived. Itis to be published monthly by the 
National Liberal Reform League, at fifty cents 
ayear. Although very small, it is evidently 
in good hands, and aims to do an earnest 
work. We likeitstone. In the opening ar- 


ticle on “The Situation,” it is said :—“We . 


desire to.be known, not as mere fault-finders 
or cayillers, but as humanitarians.” It per- 
ceives the necessity of clearing the ground 
from old dogmas, in order that liberal princi- 
ples may strike root. ,We} are sorry to see, 
however, the following statement:—“The 
only qualification necessary to become a mem- 
ber of the N. L. R. L. is non-conformity to 
the orthodox church.” Why exclude any one 
for opinion’s sake? Why not leave the door 
open.to all, and let natural affinities act free- 
ly? Probably no orthodox believer would 
wish to enter; but let him exclude himself,— 
don’t exclude him. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW. 


We have received a letter from Illinois 
which calls for a public reply. Out of con- 
sideration for the writer, we suppress his 
name :— 

Rorat, Ill., Mar. 28, 1870. 


Ep. InpEx :—I have for the last eight or nine years 
quit taking papers of the character of THE INDEx, 
because, with but one exception (that of the lamented 
Benjamin 8. Jones), their editors were the inconsistent 
advocates of the late war between the States,—a war 
that will be a lasting disgrace to the age in which it 
was inaugurated, unless the spirit of “ Seventy-Six” 
has given place to the despotic systems of Europe. 
But as I see nothing in the first number of Tur INDEX 
on that subject, and as I trust that all those who 
ignorantly went for the war are now satisfied of its 
bad policy and wickedness, you may send it to my 
address, if still published, and I will remit the price. 

Yours, &., 


The conjecture of our correspondent in one 
point is correct,—we were not an “ inconsis- 
tent advocate of the late war.” On the con- 
trary, we were a consistent advocate of it from 
beginning to end. It is with pride we remem- 
ber that the first public “speech” we ever 
made, was when, a green college boy, we got 
up one evening (with great inward trepida- 
tion) to say a few words ina little New Hamp- 
shire school-house in favor of Fremont’s elec- 
tion, in 1856: and that the first “sermon” we 
eyer preached in any church was an earnest 
plea for the war, delivered in the little Uni- 
tarian meeting-house at Meadville, Pa., Mar. 
29,1863. If we have allowed our readers thus 
far to suspect that we have, for any reason 
under heaven, shunned to speak of the war, 
we take great shame to ourself. ~It is time to 
set this matter right; and we quote a passage 
from the sermon above referred to, that our 
correspondent may be enlightened as to our 
antecedents. 

Taking for a text the cowardly words of 
Naaman the Syrian to the. prophet Elisha,— 
“Tn this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, 
that when my master goeth into the house of 
Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth on 
my hand, and I bow myself in the house of 
Rimmon; when I bow myself in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
thing,’—and after explaining the circum- 
stances under which they are said to have 
been uttered, we said :— 


“We are all Naamans when we are willing to for- 
get one jot or one tittle of the perfect law of righteous- 
ness for the sake of any gain whatsoever, or to escape 
any loss whatsoever. Yes, friends! when we are 
willing to compromise in a moral question, we just as 
truly bow down in the house of Rimmon as if the 
huge idol stood visibly before us, and we got down 
and grovelled in the dirt before it. This fair land of 
ours is called a Christian land. On every green hill- 
side, by every broad river, in villages and towns and 
cities almost without number, tall'steeples are point- 
ing heavenwards in silence, while songs of praise as- 
cend from beneath them up to the Great Spirit of 
Love. This very moment is wafting upwards thous- 
ands of prayers which speak of the great mercy of 
God to his erring children, and implore his blessing 
upon the assembled worshippers. Surely this must 
be a Christian country! Alas that these words should 
be the bitterest of.satires! [ am not speaking of the 
South ; neither am I speaking of the horrors of the 
war. I speak of these Northern States, where justice 
has well-nigh become a by-word and a reproach. I 
speak of thousands, yes, of millions, who combine to 
hate and crush their brother because he is weak and 
poor and black,—who banish him from their soil,— 
who abuse, rob, and murder him because he has no 
friend but God. I speak of traitors at heart, traitors 
to their country, to humanity, and to God, who are 
now at work here in our midst to put the devil on 
the throne of the universe and mould the world after 
his hideous image. When I see these things, is it any 
wonder that these Christian churches transform them- 
selves into houses of Rimmon, and the whole land 
becomes black with the smoke of their sacrifices? In 
times like these, when the State is shaken to its founda- 
tions, and when the public righteousness is in ex- 
tremest peril, every man who, through disaffection or 
indifference or indolence, neglects to use his utmost 
power to strengthen the righteous cause, shall strive 
in vain to clear his skirts of his country’s blood. You 
ought to form a National League; you ought to do 
your utmost to win the doubting and bewildered peo- 
ple to the right side. The devil and his unholy crew 
are busy here in this very town, working day and 
night to sow treason and hatred of the negro in the 


at 


hearts of the people. Whereare your public meetings 
to counteract their accursed efforts, and create a better 
public opinion? Traitors and rebels are in terrible 
earnest; why are you so lukewarm? Do you care 
nothing for the cause of righteous government? If 
you say to yourself—“ there is no real danger,’—and 
leave to others the work which God assigns to you, 
you are responsible for the defeat which is sure to 
come. This is no matter for declamation; it is a 
matter of sober, serious, God-imposed duty; and if 
ee compromise this duty, if you bow in the house of 

‘immon, woe is unto you! God will not save this na- 
tion, unless it is virtuous enough to do the right; and 
the nation’s virtue is to-day in deadly peril. Rally to 
its support; help make the nation true and noble and 
brave, by being true and noble and brave yourselves. 
I cannot forget a great festival which was held thous- 
ands of years ago, as the story runs, in a house of 
Rimmon. To increase the sport and augment the 
glory of the god they worshipped, the revellers 
brought out a poor blind captive, and caused him to 
work for their insolent amusement. At last, in the 
agony of his humiliation and despair, he seized the 
two pillars of the temple, and bowing himself with a 
mighty effort, crushed the god, his worshippers, and 
his temple in a common and awful ruin. We, too, 
have our blind Samson, whom we have caused for 
many a weary year to sigh that we might laugh, and 
weep that we might revel; beware lest the strength 
of God be given to his despair, and the proud fabric 
of our house of Rimmon crush us in its dizzy fall. 
The virtue of the nation is nothing but the virtue of 
the men and women who compose it; and if you do 
not put forth your uttermost strength to fight this 
growing hatred of the negro, then you are doing your 
best to bring down the curse of God upon the na- 
tional cause, and your damnation is just. I think I 
love my country; I think I should be willing to make 
any sacrifice she might require; but before God, I 
love justice more. If my country’s triumph is to 
bring about the victory of wrong over right, and to 
block the progress of mankind in righteousness and 
truth, I have no prayers for her success. It is no 
prowess of rebel arms which I fear for the cause we 
uphold, but this inward rottenness in the heart of 
the North. You must feel your own responsibility 
at this awful crisis, yes, every man, woman, and 
child among you; you must leave no deed undone 
and no word unsaid to combat this increasing hatred 
of the blacks. If you fail here, I care not how good 
you may be in other things, how generous, how 
pure; you are bowing in the house of Rimmon, you 
have turned your back on God, you have crucified 
Christ afresh.” 


This was what we said early in 1863, when 
the storm-cloud of the terrible negro-slaugh- 
tering riots was gathering blackly in the 
horizon. Since that day, our theology has 
changed greatly.—our faith in the war and in 
the cause for which the war was urged, not a 
whit. We accept no subscriptions like this. 
We tell our would-be patron that, if he wants 
to put bridle and bit on the paper he sub- 
scribes for, he must seek a ride elsewhere. He 
will find no steed in THe IND&=x, and no 


stable-keeper in its editor. 
> <2 <> 

We subjoin a list of the Sunday Essays. 
published in THE INDEX. The “ Fifty Affirm- 
ations” were printed in the first seven num- 
bers :— 

No. 1. The Genius of Christianity and Free Relig- 
ion. 

No. 2. What is Christianity ? 

No. 3. What is Free Religion ? 

No. 4. Christianity and Free Religion Contrasted. 
as to Corner-stones. 

No. 5. Christianity and Free Religion Contrasted 
as to Institutions, Terms of Followship, Social Ideal, 
Moral Jdeal, and Essential Spirit. 

No. 6. The Practical Work of Free Religion. 

No. 7. Unitarianism versus Freedom. 

No. 8. Sunday Schools. 

No. 9. Friendship. 

No. 10. The Miracle Question. 

No. 11. Grief and its Compensations. 

No. 12. The Hebrew Prophets. 

No. 18. Capital Punishment. 

ir 

The selfish man cannot be a friend. 

se 


ErraAtum.—In “Thoughts from my Note-book’” 
(printed March 19), at the beginning of the last para- 
graph, for “spirit and nature” read “ spiritual 
nature.” Also for “ grand old things” read “grand 
old thinkers.” 


\ 


Woes must be, and the daughters of Time must 
walk their accustomed paths; but there is a staff in 
books and acquirements, and in the habit of looking: 
away, and not always into the sky, either, but out 
upon the wide, struggling world, losing in the sense 
of its large movements the dizzying pain of the 
heart, circling forever round its! own personal enig- 
mas—bringing back to the private life and duties the 
clearer vision, the deeper faith, that comes from 
knowing the things beyond them.— A Looker-on,” 
in N. ¥. Nation. 
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Gomnunications. 


FREE RELIGION AND “WREE LOVE.” 


Hammonton, N. J., March 4, 1870. 
F. E. Apgor: 

Brother,—Y ou say,—“ we fear The Truth will hard- 
ly approve our way of thinking.” We do most 
heartily approve your way of thinking, with possibly 
one or two exceptions. We should like to see more 
of your paper devoted to “PRACTICAL PLANS” for the 
elevation of humanity. But our experience has taught 
us that bigotry will not allow of a practical religzon 
until we do away with superstition. You are doing 
a good work, stating fundamental truth. But, dear 
brother, for Humanity’s sake—not for Christ’s sake— 
give us more practical plans to reform and elevate 
humanity. To us, your “Free Schools” speak vol- 
umes in favor of “ The First Independent Society.” 

How do you propose to keep “ Free Religion” in 
the hands of those who will use it to elevate mankind ? 
We have found, in this place, and throughout the 
country, that “free lovers” and selfish adventurers 
have disgraced and almost ruined Spiritualism. One 
practical “ free lover” asserts that he personally knows 
siaty Spiritual speakers who openly or in private 
practise “variety in sexual relations.” We have 
printed, written and verbal testimony implicating 
many of the most prominent speakers. The mass of 
Spiritualists have so little confidence in the leaders, 
that they endow no Colleges, build very few Halls, and 
give but little support to Societies and Lyceums, in 
which there is constant struggle for leadership. 

“Free Religion” will have the same evils to con- 
tend with. eading Free Love Spiritualists find 
Spiritual organizations “don’t pay.” If “free re- 
ligionists” extend full and honorable fellowship to 
all, regardless of moral character, “free-lovers” and 
selfish adventurers will flock to yourranks. Already 
we notice ‘free-lovers” are falling in with “free 
religion.” One of the vilest and most influential in 
all their ranks has lately stated that Spiritual organ- 
izations must fail, and “free religion” prevail. Now 
if “ free religion” means no standard of morality, no 
code of discipline, and no rule of fellowship, we shall 
expose it and fight it, as we do “ Free Love Spiritual- 
ism.” 

We are both surprised and pleased with your posi- 
tion; and if you can assure us freedom from “ free 
love” selfishness and sensuality, we shall not let our 
name, paper or Association divide a movement which 
is essentially one, but give up our name and paper, 
and support “Tur Inpex” and “ Free Religion.” 
All of our Association, and thousands of virtuous 
Spiritualists, are closely watching your movement, to 
see what practical means you are going to use to 
make “free religion” a means of PURITY and PRO- 
egress. We shall give 1t a most hearty support when 
convinced that it means real PUILANTHROPY and 
genuine REFORM. 

Please answer through “ Tue INDEX,” and greatly 
oblige thousunds of earnest Reformers. 

Fraternally Thine, 
TRUTH ASSOCIATION. 

Winebor i Sec’ y. 


[It is no part of our aim to build up Free Religious 
organizations. Where these are needed, they will 
build themselves up. Fully realizing the enormous 
power of orzanized bodies, we shall rejoice to see 
men and women associating for the purpose of mutual 
improvement and common service of humanity, pro- 
vided they plant themselves on absolute liberty of 
thought and conscience. But we have no faith in 
“tests of fellowship,” even moral tests. If we under- 
take high and noble work, low and ignoble souls will 
give us a wide berth. We all go each “to his own 
place.” We do not “propose to keep Free Religion 
in the hands of those who will use it to elevate man- 
kind.” It is our business to teach it and live it as well 
as we can,—not to pull wires in the interest of any 
organization bearing its name. We need not “keep” 
it,—it will keep us. It will fill us with such deep 
disgust at what is monstrously called “free love,” but 
ought to be called “free lust,” that the licentious will 
slink away from our presence as owls slink away 
from the sunlight. We feel no fear that bad men or 
women will abuse the principles we advocate. What 
can they do with these principles except to grow 
daily better under their influence? We seek to plant 
the love of truth, the enthusiasm of humanity, the 
devotion to ideal purity, the fearlessness of free con- 
viction, the faith in great ideas and moral goodness, 
in every human soul; and shall we dread lest these 
be prostituted to vile ends? These are Free Religion; 
and when they once strike root in the soul, they bear 
perpe‘aal fruit in “practical plans” and _ practical 
eiforts for human welfare. We would plant the 
seed,—the eternal laws of God will bring the harvest. 


—Ep. | 
>< 

A little reconstructed Southern girl, five years old, 
asked a colored servant, in the course of a theologi- 
cal examination, what the fifteenth commandment 
was. The reply that there were only ten command- 
ments was scornfully received, and the child gravely 
announced that.the fifteenth commandment was that 
the colored people should yot2.—Anti-Slarery Stand- 
ard 
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ABRAMAMW LINCOLN’S RELIGION, 


SPRINGFIELD, Itu., Feb. 18, 1870. 


Mr. Assor:—Some time since I promised you 
that I would send a letter in relation to Mr. Lincoln’s 
religion. I do so now. Before entering on that 
question, one or two preliminary remarks will help 
us to understand why he disagreed with the Christ- 
ian world in its principles, as well as in its theology. 
In the first place, Mr. Lincoln’s mind was a purely 
logical mind; secondly, Mr. Lincoln was purely a 
practicalman. He had no fancy or imagination, and 
not much emotion. He was arealist as opposed to an 
idealist. Asa general rule, it is true that a purely 
logical mind has not much hope, if it ever has faith 
in the unseen and unknown. Mr. Lincoln had not 
much hope and no faith in things that lie outside of 
the domain of demonstration; he was so constituted 
—so organized—that he could believe nothing unless 
his senses or logic could reach it. I have often read 
to him a law point, a decision, or something I fan- 
cied; he could not understand it till he took the 
book out of my hand, and read the thing for himself. 
He was terribly, vexatiously skeptical. He could 
scarcely understand anything, unless he had time 
and place fixed in his mind. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Lincoln in 1834, and 
I think I knew him well to the day of his death. 
His mind, when a boy in Kentucky, showed a certain 
gloom, an unsocial nature, a peculiar abs‘ractedness, 
a bold and daring skepticism. In Indiana, from 1817 
to 1830, it manitested the same qualities or attributes 
as in Kentucky ; it only intensified, developed itself 
along those lines, in Indiana. He came to illinois in 
1830, and, after some little roving, settled in New 
Salem, now in Menard county and State of Illinois. 
‘This village lies about twenty miles northwest of this 
city. It was here that Mr. Lincoln became acquaint- 
ed with a class of men the world never saw the like 
of before or since. They were large men—large in 
body and large in mind ; hard to whip, and never to 
be fooled. They were a bold, daring, and reckless 
set of men; they were men of their own minds— 
believed what was demonstrable—were men of great 
common sense. With these men Mr. Lincoln was 
thrown; with them he lived, and with them he 
moyed, and almost had his being. They were 
skeptics all—scoffers some. These scoffers were 
good men, and their scoffs were protests against the- 
ology—loud protests against the follies of Christian- 
ity ; they had never heard of Theism and the newer 
and better religious thonghts of this age. Hence, 
being natural skeptics, and being bold, brave men, 
they uttered their thoughts freely. They declared 
that Jesus was an illegitimate child. I know these 
men well and have felt for them,—have done my 
little best when occasion offered, to educate them up 
to higher thoughts. These men could not conceive 
it possible that three could be in one, nor one in three 
Gods; they could not believe that the Kuther ruined one 
(f his own lovely children. This was monstrous to 
them. They were on all occasions, when opportuni- 
ty offered, debating the various questions ot Christ- 
janity among themselves; they took their stand on 
common sense and on their own souls; and though 
their arguments were rude aud rough, no man could 
overthrow their homely logic. They riddled all di- 
vines, and not untrequently made them skeptics— 
disbelievers as bad as themselves. They were a jo- 
vial, healthful, generous, social, true, and manly set 
of people. 

It was here, and among these people, that Mr. Lin- 
coln was thrown. About the year 1834, he chanced 
to come across Volney’s “ Ruins,’ and some of 
Paine’s theological works. He at once seized hold 
of them, and assimilated them into his own being. 
Volney and Paine became a part of Mr. Lincoln 
from 1834 to the end of his life. In 1x35, he wrote 
out a small work on “ Infidelity” and intended to 
have it published. The book wasan attack upon the 
whole grounds of Christianity, and especially was it 
an attack upon the idea that Jesus was the Christ, the 
true and only begotten Son of God, as the Christian 
world contends. Mr. Lincoln was at that time in 
New Salem, keeping store for Mr. Samuel Hill, a 
merchant and Postmaster of that place. Lincoln 
and Hill were very friendly. Hill, I think, was a 
skeptic at that time. Lincoln, one day after the book 
was finished, read it to Mr. Hill—his good friend. 
Hill tried to persuade him not to make it public—not 
to publish it. Hill at that time saw in Mr. Lincoln a 
rising man, and wished him success, Lincoln refus- 
ed to destroy it—said it should be published. Hill 
swore it should never sce the light of day. He had 
an eye to Lincoln’s popularity—his present and fu- 
ture success; and believing that, if the book were 
published, it would kill Lincoln forever, he snatched 
it from Lincoln’s hand, when Lincoln was not ex- 
pecting it, and ran it into an old-fashioned ten-plate 
stove, heated ashot as a furnace; and so Lincoln’s 
book went up to the clouds in smoke. It is confess- 
ed by all who heard parts of it, that it was at once 
able and eloquent; and if I may judge of it from 
Mr. Lincoln’s subsequent ideas and opinions, often 
expressed to me and to others in my presence, it was 
able, strong, plain and fair. His argument was 
grounded on the internal mistakes of the Old and 
New Testaments, and on reason, and on the experi- 
ences and observations of men. The criticisms from 
internal defects were sharp, strong, and manly. 

Mr. Lincoln moved to this city in 1837, and here 
he became acquainted with various men of his own 
way of thinking. At that time they called them- 
selves free thinkers or free thinking men. remember 
all these things distinctly, for I was with them, heard 
them, and was one of them. Mr. Lincoln here found 
oth + works, Heme, Gibbou, and others, and drank 


them in; he made no secret of his views, no conceal- 
ment of his religion. He boldly avowed himself an 
infidel. When Mr. Lincoln was a candidate for our 
Legislature, he was accused of being an infidel, and 
of having said that Jesus Christ was a illegitimate 
child; he never denied his opinions, nor flinched 
from his religious views; he was a true man, and yet 
it may be truthfully said that in 1837 his religion was 
low indeed. In his moments of gloom he would 
doubt, if he did not sometimes deny, God. He made 
me once erase the name of God from a speech which 
I was about to make in 1854, and he did this in the 
city of Washington to one of his friends. I cannot 
now name the man nor the place he occupied in 
Washington; it will be known sometime. I have 
the evidence and intend to keep it. 

Mr. Lincoln ran for Congress against the Rev. 
Peter Cartwright, in the vear 1847 or 1848. In that 
contest he was accused of being an infidel, if not an 
atheist ; he never denied the charge—would not— 
“ would die first :” in the first place because he knew 
it could and would be proved on him; and in the 
second place he was too true to his own convictions, 
to his own soul, to deny it. From what I know of 
Mr. Lincoln, and from what I have heard aud verily 
believe, I can say :—first, that he did not believe in a 
special creation, his idea being that all creation was 
an eyolution under law ; secondly, he did not believe 
that the Bible was a special revelation from God, as 
the Christian world contends; thirdly, he dd not be- 
lieve in miracles, as understood by the Christian 
world ; fourthly, he believed in universal inspiration 
and miracies under law ; fifthly, he did not believe 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, as the 
Christian world contends ; sixthly, he believed that all 
things, both matter and mind, were governed by laws, 
universal, absolute, and eternal. All his spveches 
and remarks in Washington conclusively prove this. 
Law was to Lincoln everything—and special interfer- 
ences, shams and delusions. I know whereof I speak. 
T used to loan him Theodore Parker’s works; I loan- 
ed him Emerson sometimes and other writers, and 
he would sometimes read and sometimes would not, 
as I suppose—nay, know. 

When Mr. Lincoln left this city for Washington, I 
know he had undergone no change in his religious 
opinions or views. He held many of the Christian 
ideas in abhorrence, and among them there was this 
one, namely, that God would forgive the sinner for a 
violation of his laws. Lincoln maintained that God 
could not forgive; that punishment has to follow the 
sin; that Christianity was wrong in teaching forgive- 
ness; that it tended to make man sin in the hove 
that God would excuse, and so forth. Lincoln con- 
tended that the minister should teach that God has 
affixed punishment to sin, and that no repentance 
could bribe him to remit if. In one sense of the 
word, Mr. Lincoln was a Universalist, and in another 
sense he was a Unitarian; but he was a Theist, as we 
now understand that word; he was so fully, freely, 
unequivocally, boldly, and openly, when asked for 
his views. Mr. Lincoln was supposed, by many peo- 
ple in this city, to be an atheist, and some still be- 
lieve it. I can put that supposition at rest forever. I 
hold a letter of Mr. Lincoln in my hand, addressed to 
his step-brother, John D. Johnson,and dated the 12th 
day of January, 1851. He had heard from Johnson 
that his father, Thomas Lincoln, was sick, and that 
no hopes of his recovery were entertained. Mr. Lin- 
coln wrote back to Mr. Johnson these words :— 

“T sincerely hope that Father may yet recover his 
health; but at all events tell him to remember to call 
upon and confide in One great and good and merci- 
ful Maker, who will not turn away from him in any 
extremity. He notes the fall of a sparrow, aud num- 
bers the hairs of our heads; and He will not forget 
the dying man who puts his trust in Him. Say to 
him that, if we could meet now, it is doubtful wheth- 
er it would not be more painful than pleasant; but 
that if it be his lot to go now, he will soon have a 
joyous meeting with many loved ones gone before, 
and where the rest of us, through the help of God, 
hope ere long to join them. 


A. LINCOLN.” 

So it seems that Mr Lincoln believed in God and 
in immortality, as well a: heaven—a place. He be- 
lieved in no hell and no punishment ia the future 
world. It has been said to me that Mr. Lincoln 
wrote the above Ictter to an old man simply to cheer 
him up in his last moments; and that the writer did 
not believe what he said. The question is—was Mr. 
Lincoln an honest and truthful man? If he was, he 
wrote that letter honestly, believing it; it has to me 
the sound, the ring, of an honest utterance. I admit 
that Mr. Lincoln, in his moments of melancholy and 
terrible gloom, was living on the border land between 
theism and atheism,—sometimes quite wholly dwell- 
ing in atheism. In his happier moments he would 
swing back to theism, and dwell lovingly there. lt 
is possible that Mr. Lincoln was not always respon- 
sible for what he said or thought, so deep—so intense 
—so terrible was his melancholy. I send you a lec- 
ture of mine which will help you to see what I mean. 
J maintain that Mr. Lincoln was a deeply religious 
man at all times and places, in spite of his transéent 
doubts. 3 

Soon after Mr. Lincoln was assassinated, Mr. Hol- 
land came into my office, and made some inquiries 
about him, stating to me his purpose of writing his 
lite. I freely told him what he asked, and much 
more. He then asked me what I thought about Mr. 
Lincoln’s religion, meaning his views of Christiani- 
ty. I renlied, “ the less said, the better.” Mr, Holland 
has recorded my expression to him, (see Holland’s 
Life of Lincoln, page 241). 1 cannot say what Mr. 
Holland said to me, as that was private. It appears 
that he then went and saw Mr. Newton Batemag 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction in this State. 
It appears that Mr. Bateman told Mr, Holland many 
things, if he is correctiy represented in Holland’s 
Life of Lincoln (pages 286 to 241 inclusive). I doubt 
whether Mr. Bateman said in full what is recorded 
there. I doubt a great deal of it. Iknow the whole 
story is untrue—untrue in substance—untrue in fact 
and spirit. As soon as the Life of Lincoln was out, 
on reading that part here referred to, I instantly 
sought Mr. Bateman, and found him in his office. I 
spoke to him politely and kindly, and he spoke to 
mein the same manner. I said substantially to him 
that Mr. Holland, in order to make Mr. Lincoln a 
technical Christian, made him a hypocrite; and so 
his Life of Lincoln quite plainly says. I loved Mr. 
Lincoln, and was mortified, if not angry, to see him 
made a hypocrite. I cannot now detail what Mr. 
Bateman said, as it was a private conversation, and I 
am forbidden to make use of it in public. If some 
gooa gentleman can only get the seal of secrecy re- 
moyed, I can show what was said and done. On 
my word the world may take it for granted that Hol- 
land is wrong, that he does not state Mr. Lincoln’s 
views correctly. Mr. Bateman, if correctly repre- 
sented in Holland’s Life of Lincoln, is the only man, 
the sole and only man, who dare say that Mr. Lin- 
coln believed in Jesus as the Christ of God, as the 
Christian world represents. This is not a pleasant 
situation for Mr. Bateman. I have notes and dates 
of our conversation, and the world will sometime 
know who is truthful and who otherwise. I doubt 
whether Bateman is correctly represented by Hol- 
land. My notes bear date Dec. 8, 12, and 28, 1866. 
Some of our conversations were in the Spring of 
1866, and the Fall of 1865. 

I do not remember ever see‘ng the words Jesus or 
Christ in print, as uttered by Mr. Lincoln. If he has 
used these words, they can be found. He uses the 
word God but seldom. I never heard him use the 
name of Christ or Jesus, but to confute the idea that 
he was the Christ, the only and truly begotten Son of 
God, as the @hristian world understands it. The idea 
that Mr. Lincoln carried the New Testament or Bible 
in his bosom or boots, to draw on his opponent in 
debate, is ridiculous. If Christianity cannot live 
without falsehood, the sooner it dies, the better for 
mankind, Every great man that dies,—infidel, pan- 
theist, theist or atheist,—is instantly dragged into the 
folds of the church, and transformed through false- 
hood into the great defender of the faith, unless his 
opinions are too well known to allow it. Is Chris- 
tianity in dread or fear? What is the matter with 
it? Is it sick, and does it dream of its doom? 
Would that it would shake itself free from its follies, 
and still live till all mankind ontgrow it! 

My dear sir, I now have given you my knowledge, 
speaking from my own remembrance of my own ex- 
perience, of Mr. Lincoln’s religious views. I speak 
likewise from the evidences, carefully gathered, of 
his religious opinions. I likewise ‘speak from the 
ears and mouths of many in this city; and after all 
careful examination, I declare to your numerous 
readers that Mr. Lincoln is correctly represented 
here, so far as I know what truth is, and how it 
should be investigated. 


Yours truly, 
W.H Hernpon. 


[ The passage from Holland’s Life of Lixco’n refer- 


red to above will be found on p. 3.—ED.] : 


Miscellaneous, 


WOMAN'S WRONGS. 


C. S. Middlebrook writes the following to the Win- 
sted (Ct.) Herald. Such cares are doubtless rare. But 
a single case of such abominable oppression justifies 
all the appeals ever made in behalf of woman’s rights, 
and conyicts “ modern civilization” of barbarism. 

“Jessup Sherwood, of Fairfield, Conn.—a bank- 
rupt—married a maiden lady of one of the oldest and 
most respectable families, having a well-stocked farm 
prized at $10,000. The law made him her trustee, 
giving him the right to all the proceeds of her estate 
during his life. All he could make from it he could 
invest in his own name, he being obliged to give her 
a reasonable support. He had two daughters by a 
former marriage that ~-he brought with him, and 
clothed and educated from her property. Mrs. Sher- 
wood had, by the decease of a brother, some personal 


property fall to her, consisting of notes and stocks. - 


These her husband demanded. She refused to give 
them up. He had her brought before the Superior 
Court, Judge Phelps, then sitting in Bridgeport, and 
the Judge told her she must hand them over to her 
hnsband or go to jail. She told him she would go to 
jail and rot there, before she would do it, and the law 
sent her to Bridgeport Jail among common felons, 
where she remained six months, and her lawyer, I. 
M. Sturgis, one of the best in the State, could only get 
her out by applying to the Legislature for a divorce, 
which he at length obtained; P. T. Barnum, then a 
member, speaking nobly in her cause. She was set 
free, and what property remained returned to her, 
her husband and his two daughters living on her 
property, in her house, paying from her money coun- 
sel to send her to jail and counsel to oppose her re- 
lease before the Legislature. His two daughters were 
married from her house, while she lay in jail with 
common felons, and took such things from her mova 
bles as he chose to give them to commence house- 
keeping with. The law gave her no redress, and the 
same law is now in force in Connecticut, and thesame 
injustice can be practised by any man contemptible 
enough to repeat it.” 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH, 


[They would scarcely believe him when he told 
them that, when in Thurso some time ago, he on one 
occasion saw six hundred people asleep in church.— 
Speech of Dr. Guthrie.) 


O’er their devoted heads, 

While the law thundered, 
Snugly and heedlessly 

. Snored the six hundred. 

Great was the preacher’s theme; 
Screw’d on was-all the steam; 
Neither with shout nor scream 
Could he disturb the dream 

Of the six hundred. 


Terrors to right of them, 
Terrors to left of them, 
Terrors in front of them— 
Hell itself plundered 
Of its most awful things, 
Weak-minded preacher-flings 
At the dumb-founder’d. 
Boldly he spoke and well ; 
All on deaf ears it tell ; 
Vain was bis loudest yell 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
For, caring—the truth to tell— 
Neither for heaven nor hell, 
Snored the six hundred. 


Still, with redoubled zeal, 

Still he spoke onward, 
And, in a wild appeal, 
Striking with hand and heel— 
Making the pulpit reel, 

Shaken and sundered— 
Called them the Church’s foes, 
Threatened with endless woes— 
Faintly the answer rose 
(Proofs of their sweet repose) 
From the united nose 

Of the six hundred. 


L'ENVOY. 
Sermons of near an hour 
Too much for human power ; 
Prayers, too, made to match 
(Extemporaneous batch, 
Wofully blundered) ; 
With a service of music 
Fit to turn every pew sick— 
Should it be wondered ? 
Churches that will not move 
Out of the ancient groove 
Through which they flounder’d, 
If they will lag behind, 
Still must expect to find 
Hearers of such a kind 
As the six hundred. 
oe ro 
FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 


[From the Vermont Phcenix.] 

Mr. Eprror:—I observed in a recent issue of the 
Phenix an article in reference to the observance of 
the Christian Sabbath, in which the writer states that 
four-fifths of the people of Brattleboro habitually 
neglect public worship on that day. Assuming that 
this statement is based upon accurate information— 
and I dare say no one will question its substantial 
truth—I was led to follow out the train of reflection 
thereby suggested, which ran somewhat as follows :— 
One-fifth of our people attend church. Of these say 
one-half constitute the “ elect,’ or chosen people of 
God, according to the popular “plan of salvation.” 
Nine-tenths, then, of our citizens—those whom we 
meet upon the street, or with whom we mingle in 
our social and business relations—our brothers, sisters, 
sons, daughters, friends, neighbors—even the very 
companions of our hearts, it may be—are doomed to 
endless destruction! And this in Brattleboro—in 
moral, virtue-loving, Christian Vermont. How much 
larger must be the proportion in other parts of our 
country and of the civilized world, to say nothing of 
the heathen nations! And this is the state of things 
nearly two thousand years after the inauguration of 
the Christian religion. How awful, how dishearten- 
ing the view we have thus to contemplate! Is it pos- 
sible that God has left a “screw loose” somewhere 
in the construction of man’s mental or spiritual nature, 
or must it be that those who insist upon Sunday ob- 
servances and a belief in certain doctrines as necessary 


‘to salvation are laboring under delusion ? 
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NEW APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY. 


{From the London Daily Telegraph. ] 

Some Parisian electrician has developed a brilliant 
idea: he electrifies singers just before they “go on,” 
and they electrify the audience. They sing with 
spirit, energy, fire—all derived from the battery at 
so much per shock. Thus the work of a manager 
becomes simple: as he depends for light on the gas 
company, he will henceforth depend for the life and 
vigor of his operas on some new electrifying com- 
pany, contracting to do the work nightly. Vocal 
genius will be laid down in wires, and turned on or 
off as required—the charge so much per Grisi-power. 
If the singers do not sing well, the gallery will know 
that the manager is stingy or has no funds; or that, 
through a dispute with the Company, the electric 
supply is cut off. But if this is true—if brilliant 
singing can be bought by cash—why not extend the 
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principle? Could not sublime and startling oratory 
be distributed in “mains” all over the land, with con- 
necting pipes, and of course meters, to every town 
hall and assembly room? Could not even a hostess 
secure a certain amount of electricity to enliven a 
dull dinner party—just as now she secures table orna- 
ments and buys flowers! And, before all and above 
all, could not the nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-five dull pulpits in the land—the total num- 
ber of pulpits being twenty thousand—be electrified, 
so that the plague of sleepy sermons might finally be 
exorcised ? 


> 
MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


[From the Watchman and Reflector.} 

The arrangement for a series of free lectuixes in 
Boston by first-class minds is a timely one. The old 
infidelities of the past were met in their day and van- 
quished. The Christian Church, however, has kept 
faithfully and vigilantly on guard-at the old point of 
attack, with arms adapted to the old methods of 
offence. But the spirit of infidelity has not been killed 
out, any more than the spirit of rebellion is ever killed 
out by the overthrow of its armies in the field. That 
spirit will live as long as sin lives, and will organize 
for aggression again in every period of spiritual de- 
clension or general worldliness. It was never more 
aggressive than at the present day. 

‘The tactics, however, of infidelity are all changed. 
Its weapons are new weapons. The points of attack 
are not only different, but more vital. It seeks also 
to connect itself with the best tendencies of the times, 
with free thought, with the critical spirit, and es- 
pecially with science. It assumes to be a part of the 
progress of the age. Formerly it was vulgar and rash 
and weak in strategy, and depended for success less 
on a show of reason, and more on that fully developed 
depravity of heart and life which wieho the Bible 
false and therefore believed it to be. Now it is 
scholarly. It is associated with mtellectual pride, 
rather than with carnal lust. It does not set aside 
Christianity, but gives it a high place among religions 
of the ages. It professes to explain religion, like every 
thing else, on natural principles. Science is its strong- 
hold. Nor is this a stronghold to be despised. The 
progress of science is the proudest fact of the present 
century. Its triumphs in every direction are marvel- 
ous. The spectroscope, as supplementing the teles- 
cope and microscope, is now making discoveries that 
awe us with their sublimity, as well as startle us with 
their certainty and clearness. We are beginning, at 
length, man’s predestined high mastership of Nature. 
But elevation brings peril. We reach high, and then 
wish to get higher. It was an archangel that aspired 
to God’s throne. So man, realizing through science 
his earthly sovereignty, would throw off his depen- 
dence on the Central Throne. Hence, nearly all the 
more important attacks on Christianity now come 
from science. Of course, our old weapons of defence 
are useless. The foe comes against us with cannon 
instead of arrows—indeed, with mortars, and monitors, 
and needle-guns ; and we must meet him accordingly. 
True, Christianity is its own evidence, and vital per- 
sonal godliness is the best weapon both of defence and 
offence ; and that preacher does the most to stay the 
progress of infidelity who does the most to extend 
living, active, intelligent piety around him. Still the 
ministry need to prepare themselves specially for the 
conflicts of the present periods. In this they will be 
but imitating Paul and James and John. The old 
sermons on Christian evidences will not answer now. 
Nor is it our great cities alone that are exposed. The 
middle-men between scientists and the community are 
at work everywhere, making a speciality of the literary 
and secular press, and of the lecture system, and even 
availing themselves of Christian pulpits. They have 
stolen a march onus. They have secured most im- 
portant vantage ground. Nothing but persistent and 
wisely-directed effort by our religious guides can now 
save from infidelity those who are to lead the thought 
of the next generation. 

We say, tnen, that the effort being made in Boston 
is timely. But its chief value will be in inciting to 
similar efforts elsewhere. Let the pulpit everywhere, 
after fully mastering the arguments of modern skep- 
ticism, prepare itself to meet them, sometimes in set 
sermons and oftener by single home strokes, as occa- 
sion may present. Let special lectures be arranged 
in every community by a union of the churches for 
the purpose, or, where it is practicable, by the young 
men’s Christian associations. We know of no way in 
which the latter could render more appropriate or 
more effective services. 

zi ar et 

ANECDOTE OF SyDNEY Smira.—It was at this same 
dinner (at the Foundling Hospital) that the great wit 
met with a retort that he was neyer tired of referrin 
to afterward. He had been conversing, in the half 
bantering manner in which he was inimitable, with 
his v2s-a-vs at the table, a Swiss gentleman of educa- 
tion connected with his country’s embassy at the 
Court of St. James, upon the relative merits of Swiss 
and English soldiers, and urged the superiority of the 
latter, inasmuch as they fought for honor, while the 
Swiss fought for money. 

“The fact is,” answered the Swiss gentleman, “ 2e 
cach of us fight for what each most wants.’ —Lippincott’s 
Magazine jor March, 1869. 
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In a certain church a question was to be taken. 
Having no boxes the minister’s hat was borrowed. 
It was passed all around the church, and report says 
nothing was putin. As the hat was returned to the 
pulpit the minister looked into it, and, seeing it 
empty, said:—‘ Well, brethren, I am very much 
obliged to you for returning my hat.” 
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VOICES FROM THE PEOPLE. 


We are very grateful for the response which 
has been made to the circular issued by the 
Executive Committee of the Free Religious 
Association last autumn, and which was re- 
printed in the second number of Tue INDEx. 
The result is that our list of members is much 
larger than it has been in any previous year, 
that we haye received many encouraging let- 
ters from various portions of the country, and 
that nearly enough money has been sent to 
our. Treasury to cover the expenses of the 
Association for the year. Our friends must 
not stop, however, because the year is nearly at 
an end. We want more members; we need 
still further contributions, Our Treasurer in- 
forms us that he does not yet see his way en- 
tirely clear for squaring up accounts in his an- 
nual report. Let us hear, therefore, still fur- 
ther from our friends, wherever they are and 
whoever they are. Every dollar—the annual 
fee for membership—helps. Most of our do- 
nations have been in small amounts. Wedo not 
object to that, provided we have enough of 
them. Our constituency is not very much 
among the rich, but among those who either 
with their brains or their hands are laboring 
for their daily bread. So much the more 
hopeful is our cause. We have, indeed, a few 
friends who are rich in this world’s goods, and 
to whose large generosity we are greatly in- 
debted. But our contributions come mainly 
in single dollars, with a sprinkling of ¢eos and 
Jjives. In one respect, however, in the present 
position of our cause especially, the single dol- 
lars are worth more to us than the donation 
of a millionaire, though it should more than 
_double their aggregate sum. For every dol- 
lar represents some interested mind and heart. 
We should be vastly richer with one hundred 
dollars in our Treasury from one hundred di:- 
ferent persons than if we had five hundred 
dollars all from one man. For it is not the 
dollars only that we count, but the personal 
interest and earnestness behind them. We like 
‘to hear the ring of the friendly voices that 
come with the contributions. We detect in 
them the harmony of a common thought and 
purpose. They confirm our conviction that 
the Free Religious Association 1s representa- 
tive of a grand, far-reaching movement in be- 
half of religious freedom and human brother- 
hood. And we cannot do better than bring 
together in the space here allotted us some of 
these voices. The following are a portion of 
the letters we have received since the issue of 
our circular last November. We would gladly 
give the names of the writers, but do not feel 
that we have in every case the right to do so:— 


Prine Prats, N. Y., Noy. 18, 1869. 


“Enclosed you will find $1.10.—my yearly contri- 
bution to your Association, and ten cents for your 


discourse on ‘ Reason and Revelation.’ .... I can but 
regret that the writings of Theodore Parker should 
have gone out of print. The impressions that I re- 
ceived from reading his works three winters since, 
then twenty years of age, will continue through life. 
Ihave since endeavored to procure them, but haye 
failed. If they could affect the world as they did me, 
their mission would be a glorious one. I rejoice that 
T have been thus fortified against superstion so early 
in life; and I now take pleasure in aiding, in an hum- 
ble way, these associations for enlightenment.” 


JANESVILLE, Wis., Noy. 5, 1869. 


“The great West is in a transition state. I should 
like to give all my remaining energies to the Liberal 
Faith. But dependent upon my own efforts, with no 
society to back me, it is but little that I can do. Still 
I rejoice in that little, and shall never fail to do it. 
Devoted to the world’s advance. I remain, 

Yours for work.” 


JACKSONVILLE, ILt., Dec. 24, 1869. 


We have 
not, however, any means at present with which we 
may make purchases, and are consequently under the 
necessity of selecting the best that may be had gratu- 
itously. If the Free Religious Association had dis- 
courses printed for circulation in the cheapest possi- 
ble form, I should hope to procure them, J am thus 
frank in stating our wants, not for the sake of begging, 
but thinking that where there is a want it ought to be 
expressed, and this may lead to future supply. Hop- 
ing that circumstances may lead to a future acquain- 
tance, and that the F. R. Association may long live to 
adyocate the principles cf religious liberty, Lam,” Ge. 


Boston, Noy. 18, 1869. 


“ Enclosed please find Five Dollars, which I wish 
were Five Hundred, as my subscription to the Free 
Religious Association, with the request that my name 
be added to the list of members.” 


La Fayette, N. J., Jan. 15, 1870. 

“Tn response to the circular of the American Free 
Religious Association, published in the second num- 
ber of Tur Inpex, I herewith send you two dollars 
as my first contribution to the funds ot the Associa- 
tion. You will please send me a few copies of your 
publications for distribution in this locality, and ac- 
cept my thanks for the work which you and your 
co-laborers have so nobly begun.” 


Manrierta, O., Jan. 15, 1870. 

“ Believing in religious culture as the most power- 
ful means for perfecting human nature, and believing 
also that such culture should be as untrammelled as 
scientific modes of investigation, as earnest reason- 
ing on other subjects, I enclose one dollar with my 
name, for membership in the Free Religious Associa- 
tion.” 


Forr Scorr, Kansas, Jan. 24, 1870. 


“Your circular dated Noy. 1, ’69, has been duly 
and cheerfully received. Ilike itvery much. Have 
been noticing the workings of your Association for 
the last year, and had been contemplating a corres- 
pondence with some of its officers, but knew not~ 
where to address any of them. We have a similar 
organization here, which has been in operation since 
last April. Ours does not bear the same name, but I 
see that the objects and aims are identical. We have 
struggled for our existence, but ‘still live.” Our or- 
ganization is called the “ Fort Scott Institute.” Our 
representative papers are The Radical (magazine) and 
Tue Inpex. Some of us are readers of the Lnvesti- 
gator (Boston), which I think a good paper. I enclose 
$2,—one for membership and one for your Report 
and Essays. Would be glad to hear from you, and 
to receive any documents you may have for distribu- 
tion.” 


So. Wotrsoro’, N. H., Jan. 18, 1870. 
“ Desiring to become a member of the Free Relig- 
ious Association, I herewith enclose $1 and my best 
wishes for the continuance of the Association.” 


Towanpa, Pa., Jan. 28, 1870. 
“T send $1 for which please send me Reports of the 
Free Religious Association for 1863 and 1869. Ihave 
that of 1867, and consider them inyaluable.” 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, Feb. 18, 1870. 


“Please find enclosed 60 cents for one copy of 
Samuel Johnson’s Essay on the ‘‘ Worship of Jesus,” 
and one copy of your own essay on “ Reason and 
Reyelation.” A few of us in this city are going to 
commence a series of meetings next Sunday, pre- 
paratory to organizing a Free Religious Association, 
upon the plan of the one in Boston.” 


Groton, N. Y., Feb. 23, 1870. 

“ Enclosed find $1 50, for which please forward to 
my address the following reports: ... 
I hope soon to be able to send you the names of 
several friends of your noble Association for mem- 
bership.” 


Dayron, O., Dec. 15, 1869. 

“Your circular came duly to hand. Please tind 
enclosed one dollar for membership, with my sin- 
cere wishes for the speedy success of the Free Relig- 
ious Association.” 


CUMMINSVILLE, O., March 10, 1870. 

“The undersigned claims to be a member of your 
noble Association, and desires to be enrolled on your 
list. Iam an old man, and never could see any other 
religion ; and for the want of better instruction I 
have been a reader of the Boston Investigator since 
the days of Abner Kneeland. Enclosed find Post- 
office order for $5, as annual subscription for five 
years in advance, and oblige.” 


CouRTLAND, N. Y., March 15, 1870. 

“Please send me your Essay, “ Reason and Revela- 
tion,’ which I see advertised in Trim INpex—that 
glorious little sheet which dares to be free and braves 
somuch. We have here a choice little band of true 
men, who are trying to grow into God’s blessed uni- 
versal freedom. Recently we decided to concentrate 
and organize our material, and we are surprised at 
our own strength, numerically. The Evangelicals 
hold the sway, however, and turn the social, the 
financial, and every other possible screw upon us, 
with no less vigor than strategy. But we are here to 
grow every way, except narrow and bigoted. My 
excuse for saying this to you is that we want a live, 
able man, a young, growing man here, to direct us. 
su toneh ae fel Now, my dear sir, can you put us in 
the way of procuring such a man as we need—a free 
religionist? We could soon sustain the right man 
well.” 


This must suffice for extracts this week. 
We will simply add that sales of our publica- 
tions, according to the appended standing 
“ Notice,” help the Association financially as 
well as spread information with regard to it 
and its principles. Let us join hands and 


keep the ball moving and growing. 
Oo 

Nortcu.—The Reports, mn pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 60 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL JoHnson’s Essay on “ Tar Worsnip 
or Jesus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porter, (1 cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHARLES H. Maucom, Joun P. HuBBARD, 
OuyMPIA Brown, JoHn Weiss, T. W Hicernson, 
F. E. Apsor, A. B. Aucorr, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the tres; also a long address by WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“Tyg RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. SANBorN, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “ PReEsENT TENDENCIES OF 
SocIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND WorsuiP ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and Kessus CHUNDER 
Spn, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by Frorn- 
INGHAM, Wertss, ABBoT, H1Gcrnson, Pror. Denron, 
J. H. Jones, RALPH WALDO EMERSON, C. A. BARTOL, 
Lucy STongé, Horace SEAVER, RowLanDd Connor, 
and others; Essays by JuL1A WARD Ilowe, i)Avip 
A. Wasson, and Ragppt Isaac M. WIsE; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses »re as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radica] 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


Magneric TRAVELLING STones.—They have walk- 
ing stones in Australia, and, as’ we are intormed, they 
have travelling stones in Nevada. Here is a descrip- 
tion:—They were almost perfectly round, the ma- 
jority of them as large as a walnut, and of an irony 
nature. When distributed about upon the floor, 
table or any other level surface, within two or three 
teet of each other, they immediately begin travelling 
toward a common centre, and there huddle up ina 
bunch, like a lot of eggs in anest. A single stone 
removed to a distance of three and a half feet, upon 
being released, at once started off with wonderful 
and somewhat comical celerity to join its fellows ; 
taken away four or five feet, it remained motionless. 
They are found in a region that, although compara- 
tively level, is nothing but barren rock. Scattered 
over this barren region are litile basins, from a few 
fect to arod in diameter, and it is in the bottom of 
these that the rolling stones are found. They are 
from the size of a pea to five or six inches in diame- 
ter. The cause of these stones rolling together is 
doubtless to be found in the material of which they 
are composed, which appears to be loadstone or mag- 
netic iron ore.—Seaside Oracle. 

Ss ge 

Cornetius O’Dowp says, in Blackwood, that in 
England he meets a marvellous energy and “go” that 
he finds nowhere else. ‘1, of course, except Amer- 
ica,” he adds, “for with us we work life at high boil- 
er pressure, but the Yankees do more—they sit on 
the valves.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Woman's Advocate, 


Devoted to Woman: her Social and Polili- 
cal Equality. 


MIRIAM M. COLE, 


A. J. BOYER, 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Corresponding Editor. 


Lasattors. 


Published every Saturday at Dayton, 0. 


The ADVOCATE entered upon its Third Volume on the 
ist of January, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five 
columns, enlarged and materially improved in typographical 
appearance, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us 
is the WoMAN’s ADVOCATE, published at Dayton, O. Ghio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[Vew 
York Revolution. 

It is doing good work in the weedy fields of social rights 
and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally a good word to 
say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it, and the cause, 
God-speed.—[Banner of Light. 


The Dayron Woman’s ApyocaTE has come out enlarged 
and improved. Itis a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate 
of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is 
fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every time.—|[J/7s. 
Livermore, in the Agitator. 


$2.50 Per Annum, Payable in Advance. 


of Address, 


J. J. BELVILE, Proprietor, 


ap2-wst Dayton, Ohio. 


Ab aah ask, 


American Spiritualist! 


Phenomenal and Philosophical. 


Published by the 


American Spiritualist Publishing Company, 
Office 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Devoted, asit name implies, especially to Spiritualism. the 
paper is addressed to the advanced Spiritualist and thoughtful 
investigator alike. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST has received the highest 
commendation. “THE BEST IN QUALITY and the LOWEST IN 
FRICE”’ has been the expression regarding it. 


Terms, One Dollar per volume. 26 Numbers, 


Address 
THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST, 
47 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Specimens sent free. 
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THE) RADI ICA. BOK sA PRI: 


1870. 


THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. “Tt deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


The Search for God. Samuel Johnson. 
Emphasis in Theology. C. A. Bartol. 
God's Hands. 
Woman and Science. A Chapter on the Enfranchisement 
and Education of Woman. II. /. Stahl Patterson. 
The Soul’s Privilege. William Shakespeare 
The Education of Girls in England. M. D. Conway. 
Educational Reform. George #. Walker. 
Lucy Kingman, 
Letters of Plato, John Albee. 
Bitter-Sweet. George Herbert. 
Voices of the New Time, (Translations. ] 
Immortelles. J. 8. 
London Letter. M. D. Conway. 
Reviews and Notices. 


C. 0. Shackford. 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 
2-] 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE INDEX 


—IS PUBLISHED— 


EVERY SATURDAY 


—AT THE— 


Blade Printing House, 


150 Summit Street, Toledo, O. 


THE INDEX has in three months reached a circulation 
which ensures it permanent publication. The wide favor with 
which it has been received surpasses the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its projectors. No effort will be spared to main- 
tain its high character. The next volume will be very materi- 
ally enlarged, and will give a greater variety of matter. 


The continued favor of our numerous friends is respect fully 
solicited. Let each one obtain a new subscriber, and forward 
to us the names of persons known to be favorable to Free Re- 
ligion. 


TERMS: 


One Year, - - - - - $ 2 00 
Six Months, - - - - - 1 20 
Five Copies to one address, - - 8 00 
Ten do do - - - 15 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a sixth copy free. 


A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 


Rates of Advertising. 


1 Insertion, - - 10 Cents a Line. 
13 do - - - 8 do do 
26 do - - S) do do 
52 do - - - 5 do do 


Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by all responsible 
Advertising Agents. i 


We will send the RADICAL ($4.00 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $5.00. ~ 


The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00, 


Address, 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 19, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGEN'ES :— 
TotEepo, O , Henry 8. Sresauns, 115 Summit St. 
To.xpo, O., JuLius T. Frey, 47 Summit St. 
SyracusE, N. Y., Lewis & WHELAN, 7 Granger Block. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., WARREN CuAsk, 827 North Fifth St. 
CINCINNATI, O., HAwLEY’s News Depov, 164 Vine St. 


Battie Crue, Micw., Dr. L. E. BARNARD. 
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THE INDEX, 


A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION! 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEpo, OHIO. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress. Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. 


All snbscriptions and communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS EH. ABBOT, Lock Box 19, Toledo, O, 


eS Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to it editorially, shall 
be entitled to a copy of THE INDEX for one year. It will be 
Sorwarded to their address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement. 


“NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt isa handsome quarto sheet, well filled with the leading 
ideas, as enunciated in Horticultural Hall and elsewhere, of 
those who gave religion pre-eminence to Christianity.”’—Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 


“Tt bears the marks of vigorous and careful editing.”"— Christ- 
ian Register, Boston. 


“The editor, Mr. F. E Abbot, promises in addition ‘short 
and shotted’ articles by able co-operators of his—Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham for one, and Mr. W. J. Potter for another, who 
both will fill regularly a certain space.... We do not know 
where the friends of what we may call religious rationalism 
would be likely to find an editor better able to express their 
views and opinions.” —New York Nation. 


‘That he is one of the most original and independent think- 
ers of our country cannot be denied. We see no reason to 
doubt that in his present position he is thoroughly honest, and 
thinks himself a champion of the truth. We Delieve there is 
no stainupon his character. and that he singerely desires to 
benefit his fellow men. It is difficult, we know, for many who 
have been trained in the Orthodox fold, and never had a doubt 
of the doctrines taught them in childhood, to understand how 
aman can be honest and at the same time believe there is 
something higher and better than Christianity. Nevertheless, 
we believe such error to be perfectly compatible with the 
purest motives and the highest moral aims.’”’-—New York Jnde- 
pendent. 


“Though disclaiming, as we think unnecessarily, the uame 
Christian, Mr. Abbot is conscientious in his convictions and 
earnest in action beyond the ayerage of men. He is a young 
man of decided intellectual ability, and will no doubt render 
the journal over which he is to preside attractive, especially to 
free and iudependent thinkers. It will quite certainly be sufti- 
ciently fearless and outspoken in all matters pertaining to re- 
ligion to interest the extreme religious radicals. We under- 
stand that among Mr. Abbot’s supporters in this journalistic 
enterprise is the distinguished Rey. Petroleum V. Nasby.”— 
Anti-Slavery Standard, New York. 


“M. Abbot’s fifty affirmative propositions, published in Ta 
INDEX, are not surpassed, either in boldness or in truth, by 
the famous theses of Luther.”—Col. 7. W. Higginson at the 
Boston Radical Club, reported in Anti-Slavery Standard. 


“Thename of the editor, to all who know him, will be aa- 
surance sufficient that it will Jack nothing in ability nor in 
fearlessness to espouse and champion all new and progressive 
ideas, especially in the cause of a free, pure and practical re- 
ligion.”—New York Revolution. 


“Tt will be able, beyond question, and bold to the extremest 
utterance.” — Warrington, in Springfield (Mass ) Repudlican., 


“Tt is only just to say that Tur INDEX promises to be fair, 
thoughtful, and able. It is impossible not to reepect a frank 
and intense moral earnestness; and a Christian should be the 
last to complain of thorough fidelity to conviction, wherever 
that is found.” —Morning Star, Lover, N. H. (Free-will Baptist.) 


“Mr. Abbot is a clear and forcible writer, and an indepen- 
dent and fearless thinker. Those who agree with his views of 
religion and morals will recognize in him an able adefender,”’— 
Toledo Blade. 


“Tue INDEX is the freest and most radical religious paper in 
America, Those who sympathise with the free religious 
moyement now sweeping over this country, will find Tue INDEX 
. ae bdntarerting paper.”’—Northwestern Farmer, Indianapo- 

is, Ind, 


“When we state that its editor is Francis E. Abbot, persons 
familiar with current American literature will understand that 
it is conducted with ability, scholarship, the most admirable 
courtesy, aud the widest catholicity of spirit. We give ortho- 
doxy fair warning that it must prepare to make a brave and 
vigorous warfare against the new enemy, and to send him in 
utter rout and discomfiiure from the field "—Hvening Post, 
Chicago, Il. 


‘““A new and beautiful journal published at Toledo, Ohio — 
Tue Inpex is the advocate of Free Religion, it is most ably 
edited, and we should like to see it in every family in the 
land. Success to Tug INDEX.’—La Fourche (La ) Republican. 
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THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 


[Read to the First TE Rasta wee, of Toledo, March 27, 
69. 


“When we say that M. Comte has erected his philosophy 
into a religion, the word religion must not be understood in 
its ordinary sense. He made no change in the purely negative 
attitude which he maintained towards theology: his religion is 
without a God. In saying this, we have done enough to induce 
nine-tenths of all readers, at least in our own country, to avert 
their faces and close their ears. To have no religion, though 
ecandalous, is an idea they are partly used to; but to have no 
God, and to talk of religion, is to their feelings at once an ab- 
surdity and an impiety. Of the remaining tenth, a great pro- 
portion, perhaps, will turn away from anything which calls 
itself by the name of religion at all. Between the two, it is 
difficult to find an audience who can be induced to listen to M. 
Comte without an insurmountable prejudice. But, to be just 
to any opinion, it ought to be considered, not exclusively from 
an opponent’s point of view, but from that of the mind which 
propounds it. Though conscious of being in an extremely 
small minority, we venture to think that a religion may exist 
without belief in a God, and that a religion without a Ged may 
be, even to Christians, an instructive and profitable object of 
contemplation.” 


Joun eeuape Minty, The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
p. 120. 


“Weshould find that the purest truth lies hidden in eyes 
the most despised religions of the world.” 
Max MUELLER, in a recent lecture on ‘* The Science of Religion,” 
quoted by M. D. Conway in the RAvIcaL. 
\ 


In the “ Fifty Affirmations,” published in the first 
seven numbers of Tur Inprx, I gave the following 
short and simple definition of religion :— 


“RELIGION IS THE EFFORT OF MAN TO PERFECT 
HIMSELF.” 


This definition has been criticised by many of my 
friends as vague and inadequate; and I propose this 
morning to consider two of the most important ob- 
jections thus made. [They will be found among the 
“Communications” printed in the present number of 
Ton Iypex]. If the question were merely one of 
verbal definition—one turning merely on the right 
use of words,—I should not deem it of sufficient im- 
portance to call your attention to it at this time; but 
the fact is, that the question what ts religion? is one 
of the most vital issues of the nineteenth century. 
The Catholic Church will tell you that religion is 
Romish Christianity; and each branch of the Protes- 
tant Church will tell you that it is is own peculiar 
form of Christianity. Many persons, on the other 
hand, will tell you that religion is in all its forms 
superstition. The old Roman poet Lucretius, in his 
great poem on the Epicurean philosophy entitled 
“ De Rerum Natura,’ after referring to the sacrifice 
of the maiden Iphianassa or Iphigeneia on the 
altar of Hecate at Aulis, exclaims—“ To such crimes 
has Religion had power to instigate mankind!’ 
[1,101]: and he declares it his great ambition “to 
free the mind from the hard knots of religious beliefs” 
[artis religionum nodis: I, 982; IV, 7]. So likewise 
Frances Wright, in her brave and earnest little volume 
entitled “ A Few Days in Athens,” makes her hero, 
Epicurus, declare to the assembly of his hearers,— 
“T have found the first link in the chain of evil; I 
have found it in all countries, among all tribes and 
tongues and nations; I have found it, fellow-men, I 
have found it in—Rezreion!” [p. 199]. This con- 
ception of religion is by no means a rare one to-day ; 
and thousands of noble minds are asking themselves 
in great seriousness whether there is anything at all 
in it of permanent value to mankind, or whether it is 
not destined to perish ultimately from the earth. 
The question I propose, therefore, is not one of mere 
words, but rather of ideas and facts; it concerns the 


highest welfare of our race. To find the right 
definition of religion is really to attain a true compre- 
hension of it; and until we do attain a true com- 
prehension of it, we cannot cast its horoscope. 

Now I hold it to be a truth which no person at all 
acquainted with the great tendencies of the times will 
gainsay, that the day of dogmatism is rapidly passing 
by. It is going—and it will go to stay. The 
future will tolerate no doctrine which has no better 
foundation than the simple—‘“I say so”—of some 
great man. Every truth must rest on its own basis 
in facts; and mankind will both claim and exercise 
the right to test these facts for themselves. If re- 
ligion, consequently, is to endure, it must prove itself 
capable of existing without dogmas,—without any 
tenets beyond the universal jurisdiction of reason. 
The thoughts of men are changing; ideas and insti- 
tutions which cannot survive change are in imminent 
peril; the mists are melting away before the rising 
sun of knowledge, and nothing will abide but the 
solid truth. I am convinced that, if there is any one 
dogma which is essential to the existence of religion, 
—any affirmation which cannot be submitted to the 
test of reason without destroying or imperilling its 
continuance among men,—then there is no certainty 
whatever that religion will not become as obsolete as 
witchcraft. In order to be permanent, it must be based 
on realities as stable as humanity itselfi—on some- 
thing which willsurvive all possible changes in hu- 
man thought or social institutions. With these con- 
victions, I have for years been seeking for that uni- 
versal element in religion which, being part of human 
nature itself, is independent of all historical mutations, 
—which cannot be shaken by any conceivable en- 
largement of knowledge or any possible revolution in 
society. In other words, I have been studying to 
discover that eternal fact in the constitution of Man 
which has been the real root of religion as a universal 
historical phenomenon,—that indestructible impulse 
or tendency of humanity which must underlie and 
logically antedate all the religions of the world. If 
no such universal and indestructible element exists, 
then all the world’s religions may be merely ephe- 
meral creatures of circumstance,—born of nothing 
permanent and fated soon to die. If otherwise, then 
every advance of civilization will only bring about the 
purification and development of religion into higher 
and higher forms. 

Perceiving, therefore, that all dogmas are mere ex- 
pressions of thought, and that thought is forever 
changing, I came to the conclusion that no dogma 
can be a permanent part of religion, assuming that 
religion itself is permanent. Perceiving, also, that 
the race is perpetually striving to better itself in some 
way or other, and that this endeavor, in proportion 
to its earnestness and comprehensiveness, assumes 
more and more distinctly the form of religion, I con- 
cluded that the struggle for general improvement in 
outward condition and inward character was the fact 
I sought. Here, then, in the natural and universal 
effort of humanity to reach a higher state of develop- 
ment, now feeble and scarcely conscious, now power- 
ful and conscious to a high degree, I thought I dis- 
covered the essence of all living religion; and although 
fully aware that this idea of it would cover human 
development in all directions, political, social, and in- 
dustrial, as well as moral, and that I must therefore 
greatly expand the commonly received notion of re- 
ligion, 1 became convinced that the truest and pro- 
foundest definition I could give of it was the effort of 
Man to perfect himself. Ifa man has a low and mean 
idea of himself, he will limit his effort to the perfec- 
tion of his surroundings or outward condition; if he 
has a higher idea, he will seek to include the perfec- 
tion of his intellectual and esthetic character; if he 
has the highest idea possible, he will seek to include, 
as first and most important, the perfection of his 
moral and spiritual being. But, in the large sense I 
have indicated, every man is religious in proportion 


as he seeks the development of his own humanity; 
and the man is most truly so, who seeks to develop 
himself most earnestly in the best directions. IfI am 
correct, then religion must include what is commonly 
called civilization, and not vice versa. All effort for 
development is essentially religious; that is religious 
in the highest degree which aims most directly and 
energetically at the highest and completest develop- 
ment. 

With these ideas, I see a way open for the recon- 
ciliation of religion with common life, otherwise im- 
possible; and I also see that the Christian Church, 
which has created and maintained the feud between 
the two, must be disintegrated by this higher concep- 
tion of them. Catholicism is right,—to distinguish 
Christianity from religion is to doom it. Religion 
must be secularized,—that is, de-christianized,—but 
only to become more powerful and real; common 
life must be made religious,—but only to become 
more simple, earnest, high-toned, and happy. The 
“World” will absorb the “Church,” but will retain 
all its good, rejecting all its evil. This is what I 
meant by my definition of religion as the effort of man 
to perfect himself. 

Now the objections to which I have referred are 
these :— 

1. That religion is not always an effort of man to 
perfect himself, since it has often been a mere effort 
to escape some disaster threatened by higher powers, 
—hby the gods or God; that the whole system of 
sacrifices, including the vicarious sacrifice of Christ 
taught by the Church, has been simply a device to 
avert the Divine displeasure; and that perfection of 
character, when aimed at at all, has always been 
a secondary matter. 

2. That, defined as I have defined it, the word re- 
ligion does not even suggest a belief in God or the 
gods; and thus the most important element of re- 
ligion is left wholly out of sight. 

I propose to consider first the second of these two 
objections,—namely, the omission of all reference to 
God in the definition under discussion. 

Those of you who have attended the meetings of 
our Radical Club, will remember that the same ob- 
jection was expressed there some months ago. The 
derivation of the word religion was alluded to, as 
coming from the Latin verb religare, which signifies 
to bind together or to bind fast, and as thus referring to 
the obligations or duties which bind man to God. 
This derivation, it was urged, proved that the word 
religion contains a manifest implication of God’s ex- 
istence, which, therefore, shouid not be left out in the 
definition. Now the truth is that the etymology of 
the word is obscure, and not agreed upon by scholars. 
Servius, Lactantius, Augustine, and others, give the 
derivation just mentioned ; but Cicero, an authority 
surely entitled to weight in a question of this sort, 
derives the word from relegere, in the sense of going 
through or over again,—that is, in the sense of carefully 
and conscientiously reviewing one’s thought [De Nat. 
Deor., 11, 28, 72]. Prof. Andrews, in his lexicon, 
inclines to this latter etymology ; and Dr. Ramshorn 
[ Dict. of Lat. Synon., § 876] gives, as the definition of 
religio,— properly the scruple of conscience; the awe 
and fear of that which is sacred, holy; religion, ex- 
ternally as well as internally.” The word was un- 
doubtedly associated in the mind of every Roman 
with the worship of the gods; but its primary refer- 
ence was to the conscience or natural sentiment of 
duty, and only by association to worship of the gods. 
While I lay no stress at all on the simple etymology 
of the word, it is at least some confirmation of my 
use of it, that conscientiousness seems to have been its 
root-meaning. 

Remembering, however, how words drift away 
from their earlier meanings, and taking a larger view 
of the matter, I would point out, asa fact, that it is 
not true that the word religion, even in its popular 
application, always implies belief in God or in gods. 
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The most striking illustration of this fact is Buddhism 
which is more than 2000 years old, and includes 
among its adherents about 455,000,000 of human 
beings. There is no question that Buddhism is a re- 
ligion, in the popular sense of that word; yet it isa 
mooted point whether Buddhists do, or do not, be- 
lieve in any God,—whether they do, or do not, even 
believe in immortality. The best authorities seem to 
establish the latter alternative as the true one. “ Be- 
lief in a supreme God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe,” says Prof. Wilson, “is unquestionably a 
modern graft upon the unqualified atheism of Sakya- 
muni; it is still of very limited recognition.” “ Buddh- 
ism has no God,’ says M. Saint-Hilaire. ‘“ Buddha 
himself,’ says M. Burnouf, “though perhaps not a 
nihilist, was certainly an atheist.” So also Wuttke, 
Schmidt, Tennent, Hardy, Schott, Gutzlaff. 
“ Buddha,” says Max Mueller, “denies the existence 
not only of a Creator, but of any Absolute Being..... 
How a religion which taught the annihilation of all 
existence, of all thought, of all individuality and all 
personality, as the highest object of all endeavors, 
could have laid hold of the minds of millions of hu- 
man beings, and how at the same time, by enforcing 
the duties of morality, justice, kindness and self- 
sacrifice, it could have exercised a decided beneficial 
influence, not only on the natives of India, but on the 
lowest barbarians of Central Asia, is a riddle which 
no one has been able to solve.” To one who con- 
ceives a belief in God to be the deepest and most es- 
sential element of religion, the riddle may well be 
insoluble; but the conception I have formed of its 
true essenge,—that is, the struggle after improvement, 
—is compatible with any belief or disbelief concern- 
ing God. Given the ideal conception of a higher 
state of human development, whether enlightened or 
not,—lI believe that a motive of sufficient power is at 
hand to account for any amount of practical effort to 
realize it. Every man wants to better himself; and 
he will certainly struggle to attain what he really 
(not professedly) believes to bea betterment. If he 
thinks wealth to be his betterment, he will work for 
it ; if pleasure, he will work for that; if self-sacrificing 
virtue, he will work for that also. Some ideal he 
must have faith in; but the important point to notice 
is, that the religious impulse to work wpwards to some 
ideal or other, exists in every soul, and is quite com- 
patible with the most diverse conceptions of it. The 
highest benefit you can confer on any man is to purify 
and exalt his ideal. That Buddhism, destitute as it 
apparently is of all belief in God, should yet exhibit a 
moral code which Mueller declares to be “one of the 
most perfect which the world has ever known,” and 
which makes Laboulaye exclaim— It is difficult to 
comprehend how men not assisted by revelation 
could have soared so high and approached so near 
the truth,’-—that it should actually inspire men with 
the spirit of universal charity, kindness, pity, equality, 
and toleration,—that it should work out a great social 
reform in the direction of liberty, purity, and brother- 
ly love,—that it should inflame the souls of numerous 
missionaries, like Hiouen-thsang, to go forth preach- 
ing the new gospel with all the fervor, perseverance 
and utter unselfishness of a Judson or a Scudder,— 
that atheistic Buddhism, I say, should yet prove itself 
a practical religion by doing the work of religion, 
may well astonish the world, and compel others, as 
it has compelled me, to form a new notion of what 
religion in its essence is. Even the narrow and bigoted 
Archdeacon Hardwick cannot withhold a tribute of 
wondering admiration from this strange religion :— 
“But while we charge the creed of Gautama,” he 
says, “ with atheism and nihilism, we must acknowl- 
edge that it rose in one respect superior to all other 
heathen systems,—in the loftier tone of its morality. 
It was a practical, not a speculative, philosophy, con- 
cerning itself not with God and the invisible, but with 
the charities and duties of the present life.’ His un- 
just and cavilling accusation that the “Buddhists 
love is little more than animal sympathy,” and that 
the “ Buddhist’s principle of action is devoid of moral 
motive,’ cannot weaken the force of his previous ad- 
mission. The one was honest testimony,—the other 
is captious detraction. 


Nor is Buddhism the only system to which the 
name of religion is popularly applied, yet concerning 
which we find the same dispute, whether it is, or is 
not, atheistic. Prof. Neumann declares that “ the 
words, God, soul, spirit, in the sense of something in- 
dependent of matter and freely governing it, are 
utterly unknown to the Chinese language.” Many 
Chinese scholars repeat the statement made by the 
Jesuit Longobardi two hundred years ago, that, at 


least in theory, the followers of the Chinese State- 
religion are “atheists to a man.” It is a striking 
characteristic of the writings of Confucius that they 
barely allude, in the very vaguest way, to God. He 
condemned the study of theology as fruitless, and 
dissuaded his followers from speculation on the sub- 
ject. “He who offends against Heaven,” he says, 
“has no one to whom he can pray.” When one of 
his disciples, Tsze-Kung, said to him,—‘ If you, mas- 
ter, do not speak, what shall we, your disciples, have 
to record?’—Confucius replied—‘ Does Heaven 
speak? The four seasons pursue their course, and all 
things are being continually produced; but does 
Heaven say anything ?” 

I might refer to the “religion of humanity,’— 
which the great French apostle of Positivism pro- 
claimed, and which has in Europe, and in New York 
city itself, I believe, little bands of devoted adherents, 
as another instance of a religion which has no God; 
but I have said enough to substantiate my statement 
that, even considered historically, it is perfectly cor- 
rect to use the word religion as not necessarily im- 
plying beliefin God. The lesson I would draw from 
these examples, of course, is not that I regard the idea 
of God as superfluous or untrue; far from it. But I 
cite them to show that an intellectual belief in God is 
not essential to the fact of religion, which is compat- 
ible even with absolute disbelief in him. That which 
gives religion its real power must be something deeper 
than any intellectual belief whatsoever,—must be 
rooted so profoundly in the human heart that it can 
exist, and thrive, and mould the character into high 
virtue, even if this belief be absent altogether. If this 
be the case,—and I think that observation, no less 
than historical study, proves it to be so,—then the 
fact that my definition does not refer to God is no 
objection to its essential accuracy. It is plain that 
religion itself, even in the popular use of the word, is 
consistent both with belief and with disbelief in God; 
and we must consequently look deeper than belief 
altogether, in order to discover the true source of its 
power. The strong, secret, purifying impulse to seek 
ideal excellence is, in my own thought, the natural 
revelation of God within the soul; but the fact is one 
thing, and my intellectual theory of it is quite another. 
It is the fact, not the theory,—the fact which I see to 
co-exist with theories infinitely different from mine,— 
which I regard as the true essence of religion; and 
that is why I forbear to express in my definition an 
idea which would make it inapplicable to Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Positivism. 

To recur now to the first objection brought, I think 
a closer analysis of the lower and more degraded forms 
of religion will show,—what I am satisfied is incon- 
trovertible with regard to the higher forms of it,—that 
even the gross imaginations of the gods cherished by 
savage and barbarian tribes are really conceptions of 
a greatness which jthey conceive to be superior to 
their. own,—which, therefore, stand to them in the 
relation of moral ideals. Their gods are, in fact, 
simply these ideals made objective. True, their gods 
may be our devils; but I doubt if any savage, how- 
ever imbruted, ever worships what he himself con- 
ceives to be his own inferior. If he worships a stone 


or a crocodile, it is because he fancies that a great in-” 


visible power, superior to himself, inhabits it. Wor- 
ship is always, I believe, an expression of aspiration, 
however rude, untutored, or even perverted. Aspira- 
tion always ennobles, It is a struggle, at least in 
sentiment, to reach the higher,—a struggle which, 
even if not seconded by subsequent endeavor, does 
something to invigorate the love of what we believe 
to be noble. The poet Lowell has beautifully ex- 
pressed this idea :— 
‘* The thing we long for, that we are 
T'or one transcendent moment, 


before the present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Ah, let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 

The moments when we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons,— 

That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 

When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action.” 


Does not the effort of man to perfect himself really 
include all that constitutes religion, as distinguished 
from theology? What we shall believe about God 
and immortality, must be settled for all independent 


persons by scientific and philosophical thinking. The. 


intellect must solve all intellectual problems. No 
begging of the question will answer here. But the 
effort to reach the perfection of our being, to discharge 
the duties and to fulfil the destiny marked out for us 


as 


by our nature itself, is that which distinguishes the 
good man from the bad. It implies three things,— 


1. An ideal conception of the perfect, more or less 


‘enlightened. 


2. An aspiration or longing to realize this ideal,—a 
love of it. 


3. A determination and actual endeavor to real- 
ize it. 

Now here we have thought, feeling, and 2ill,-—the 
activity of the whole soul,—-directed towards the 
higher development of its being; or, at least, towards 
what it rezards as such, and what consequently must 
stand to it as such at any given time. Men never as- 
pire downwards. They may act downwards, they 
may think and feel downwards; but it is always under 
protest, even if it be an angry protest. This down- 
ward tendency and effort is dreligion, the only irre- 
ligion that I would we might all shun as moral dis- 
ease and death. ° Upwards or downwards,—these are 
metaphors, I know; but do they not express the only 
two kinds of living,—religious and irreligious? The 
one is in the direction of improvement; it is progress. 
The other is in the direction of debasement ; it is re- 
trogression. Even in the grossest forms of religion, a 
sympathetic eye will discern a blind struggle to real- 
ize a good, however mistakenly conceived; and it is 
this effort to reach the better and the higher which 
invigorates the soul, and tends to develop its nobler 
character. For instance, the system of sacrifices was 
not created by fear alone; it was associated in the 
mind of the ancients with that conscientiousness, that 
sense of duty to the gods, which we have seen to be 
the true root-meaning of the word religion; and if 
any ethical principle is sound, it is the principle that 
what we sincerely believe to be our duty, is a duty 
to us at the time. If we are mistaken in our concep- 
tions of duty, we need intellectual enlightenment ; but 
the willingness and the resolve to do right is the es- 
sence of all human goodness, the pith of all true re- 
ligion. I think it will be found that, in all religions, 
this sentiment of duty has been at the bottom of rites 
the most absurd and practices the most abhorrent to 
the modern conscience. It is in this conviction, at 
least, that I find reason for believing religion im all 
its forms, so far as real and sincere, to be a struggle 
upwards into larger light and higher culture and bet- 
ter life. This aspiration and struggle are, as I believe, 
prompted in every human soul by the great, benefi- 
cent, and universal Power that we ignorantly call 


’ God; but whatever we call it, or whatever we think 


about it, I find this struggle to reach a higher develop- 
ment to be the one healthful element common to all 
the religions with which I am at ail acquainted,— 
the only clement which is common to them all. 
Hence I can give no better description of the funda- 
mental verity at the bottom of all the world’s con- 
flicting faiths, than that it is the universal effort of 
man to perfect his own being, though manifested in 
many ways; and I find no little satisfaction in the 
thought that whoever thus strives to realize his own 
ideal, is in truth, whether he knows it or not, strug- 
gling upward towards the life and peace of Infinite 
Being. 


Until this yearning to attain some greater good than 
we have, and to be something better than we are, 
shall be eradicated from the human heart, so long 
will religion, if Ihave rightly conceived it, endure. 
Time will but brighten and beautify its ideal of per- 
fection, as knowledge and wisdom increase. Free 
from dogma, it is, as it were, the nisus formatious of 
humanity,—-the impulse, unconscious in the brute, in- 
creasingly conscious in man, to realize the true idea 
of the species, and thus work out the ends of the 
Eternal Thought. Anticipating all the objections 
thus far brought against such a conceptien of religion, 
and many other objections besides, I have come 
at last, after patient reflection, to the conclusion that 
in no other sense can religion be in truth undogmatic, 
—that in no other sense, therefore, can it perpetuate 
itself in history. True, the whole tenor of my thought 
and the whole experience of my life have strength- 
ened my own faith in God; but my faith has reasons 
to render, and does not fear to review them. I do 
not hold his existence as a dogma; I reverence reason 
too highly to dispute its judicial function, and listen 
with absolute confidence to its decisions. But flaming 
like a sun in the firmament, and flooding all my being 
with light, is this amazing vision of perfect excellence. 
To drink in its rays and appropriate them to the 
growth of the soul,—that is my religion, beyond all 
reach of argument or doubt. The ideal is a FAcT. 
Prove what it may, it cannot be disproved. Ever 
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above us, it commands in its own right; and religion 


is obedience to it. 


‘\ Sweeter than any sung, 
My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact, 
My wish tlat failed of act. 


A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold.” 


A CHEISTIAN FRAME OF MIND, 


{From the London Fun.] 


There was once a Colonial Bishop, whose See was 
on the Coast of’ Africa. 

He was an energetic Bishop who labored nobly, ac- 
cording to his views, and no man gainsaid him. 

In his immediate neighborhood resided a barbarous 
tribe—the Tribe of the Canoodle-Dummers. You 
have heard of them. 

They were idolaters. 

They were a simple race, with a primitive religion. 
They were a mild and peaceable people, and lived in 
perfect harmony with one another. 

The Bishop said (and very properly), “I will con- 
vert these poor benighted heathens.” 

He entered among them, and they received him hos- 
pitably. He is indebted to them for teaching him the 
flavor of ape, which, to this day, is always served in 
various forms at the Episcopal banquets. There are 
few pleasanter dishes than ape stewed with oysters 
and port wine. But, on the other hand, he found 
them but little prepared to listen to the beauties of 
the religion he was about to unfold to them. 

He kegan by entering into conversation with their 
Chum, or High Priest. 

The Bishop learned from the Chum, or High Priest, . 
the heads of the Canoodie-Dummer’s faith. 

He found that at sunrise they were summoned to 
prayer by the beating of a tom-tom, or the blowing of, 
a horn. 

“Tt does not matter which,” said the Chum. 

“ How is this?” said the Bishop. “It does not mat- 
ter which ?” 

“Tt does not in the least matter whether it is a 
tom-tom or a horn?” said the Chum. “ Why should 
it ? 

“Oh,” said the Bishop, “this is a terrible state of 
things.” And he thought to himself,—“ It is useless 
just at present to endeavor to inculcate the beauties 
of Christianity among this ignorant and unsophis- 
ticated people. In their present state of mind they 
will not appreciate what | have to tell them. I will 
begin by endeavoring to instil a healthier moral tone, 
so they will the more readily apprehend the doctrine 
that I shall then lay before them.” 

With the permission of their chief, he summoned 
the tribe. They came like lambs. 

“Oh, Canoodle-Dummezs,” said he, “Iam pained 
to find that you are indifferent as to whether'a tom- 
tom or a horn is used to sammon you to your devo- 
tions.” 

“We are quite indifferent,’ said they, with one 
voice, “so that we are summoned.” 

“ But,” said the Bishop, ‘“ Observe, if a horn is right, 
a tom-tom must be wrong. So, likewise, if a tom-tom 
is right, a horn is out of the question.” 

“ But, why?” said the Canoodle-Dummers. 

“Why 2?” echoed the Bishop indignantly, “ Why, 
of course !” 

“T see,” said each Canoodle-Dummer, thoughifully. 
And the members of the tribe looked askance at each 
other, and each edged away from his neighbor. 

And the next day the tribe was divided into two 
mighty religious factions, those who stood up for the 
horn, and those who stood up for the tom-tom. 

The Chum, or High Priest, endeavor d, but in vain, 
to reconcile them. “ Why,” said the Chum, “should 
you quarrel on such a point? You are all good men. 
You are all amiable, suificiently virtuous, tolerably 
sober, charitable, and generally well conducted. You 
agree on all the vital pomts o1 your religion. Why 
divide on matters of unimportant detail ?” 
| “Why, indeed?” said the tribe. And the two fac- 
tions embraced. 

“Stop!” said the Bishop, “I am pained beyond 
measure to see this. What are the ingredients of a 
plum-pudding to the shape of the mould in which it 
is boiled ?” 

“Nothing at all,” said the tribe. 
again, and finally, divided. 

The Bishop persevered. 

He addressed the Horn party, and said, “ I notice 
with pain that some of your horns are long, and some 
are short. This should not be.” 

“Which is right?” said the Horn party. 

“TJ am not of your religion,” said the Bishop, “so I 
cannot undertake to offer an opinion. But one thing 
is certain,—if one is right, the other is wrong.” 

So the Horn party was divided into two sects—the 
Long Horns and the Short Horns. And the Long 
Horas hated! the Short Horns even more than the 
Horn pariy hated the Tom-tom party. And the Short 
Horns returned the compliment. 

The Bishop then addressed the Tom-tom party, and 
said, “I am grieved to see that some of your tom- 
toms are long and narrow, while others are short and 
_ stout. If it is right that a tom-tom should be long 
and narrow, it is a sin to use those that are of diame- 
trically opposite form.” 

And the Tom-tom party were accordingly divided 
into two sects, the Long and Narrow Tom-tom, and 
the Short and Stout Tom-tom. 

And the feud that existed between the Horn party 
and the Tom-tom party, was as nothing compared to 
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And they were 
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that which raged between the Long and Narrow 
Tom-tom party and the Short and Stout Tom-tom 
party. 

The Bishop still persevered. 

He pointed out to the Long Horn party that some 
of the Long Horns were sharp, and some were flat. 

So the Long Horn party were subdivided, and be- 
came the Sharp Long Horns and the Flat Long 
Horns. He pointed out to the Short Horn party that 
some of the short horns were cow’s horns and some 
were ram’s horns. 

So the Short Horn party were subdivided, and 
became the Short Cow Horns and the Short Ram 
Horns. 

The Bishop stil] persevered. 

He pointed out to the Long and Narrow Tom tom 
party that some of their long and narrow tom-toms 
were headed with the skin of sheep, and some with 
the skin of pigs. 

So the Long and Narrow Tom-tom party were sub- 
divided, and became the Long and Narrow Sheep- 
headed Tom-tom party, and the Long and Narrow 
Pig-headed Tom-tom party. 

He pointed out to the Short and Stout Tom-tom 
party that some of their short and stout tom-toms 
were bored in with wood, and some with iron. So 
the Short and Stout Tom-tom party were subdivided 
into the Short and Stout Wooden-boxed Tom-tom 
party, and the Short and Stout Iron boxed Tom-tom 
party. 

And here the good Bishop took breath and rested. 
For by this time there was only one man to each 
subdivision, and the process of disintegration could 
be carried on no further. 

Let us hope, however, that he was as successful in 
converting them to Christianity, as he was in bring- 
ing them to a Christian frame of mind. 

a TER 
QUEER RELIGION. 


The Chicago Tribune gives an amusing account of 
the adventures of an amiable old gentleman from the 
rural districts, who. had been wavering between or- 
thodoxy and heterodoxy for some time. He went 
into the city to hear Robert Collyer preach. It was 
his first visit to Chicago. Stepping into a North Clark 
street horse car, he rode out as far as Turner Hall, 
where many of the passengers alighted, and he per- 
ceived a crowd of people, and inquired of the con- 
ductor if that was Robert Collyer’s church. The con- 
ductor, amused at the simplicity of the question, 
promptly replied in the affirmative, and our curious 
inquirer passed into the hall. He saw a vast crowd 
of men and women sitting at small tables drinking 
beer. This raiher staggered him for a moment, but 
he reflected that they were possibly receiving the 
communion. So he sat down at a table and looked 
around him. Presently a young man with a white 
apron came up and asked if he had ordered. No, he 
replied, he was not exactly a member, but he came 
to hear Mr. Collyer. The youth with the white apron 
stared and passed on. Very soon a number of gen- 
tlemen stepped on the platform, with trombones, and 
fiddles, and cornets, and began to play. ‘“ The Unita- 
rians have a queer w: y of worshipping,” thought the 
old gentleman, “but I have been living out of the 
world; that is what’s the matter, I suppose.” He 
thought it would come out allright when Mr. Collyer 
cameon. But after the music there was “ commiun- 
ion,” and after a long interval there was more music ; 
and by-and-by a man dressed in tights came forward 
and commenced to swing round and round ona pole. 
Then another man, dressed like the first, went through 
a course of exercise on the cross-bar. And thvn there 
was more music, and no end of “ communion.” The 
stranger sat out the “services” very patiently, and 
then went home. He had come to the conclusion 
that Unitarianism was all very well in theory, but 
these new-fangled notions of worship were not so 
edifying, after all, as the good old Presbyterian psalms 
and prayers. 

a aE TE 

A Bosron Terzeu.—tIn this enlightened land, in 
this year of our Lord, 1870, is sent out from Boston, 
Mass., the “ Athens of America,” a circular from Rev. 
Geo. F'. Haskins offering for sale the pardon of sin 
on terms specified below. 

The circular states that a great difficulty stands in 
the way of providing for the large family in_ the 
“ Home of the Angel Guardian,” in Boston, which 
purports to be an “asylum for orphans, homeless and 
wayward boys, where all are alike taught the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic faith and the virtues of a Cath- 
olic life.’ To aid in removing the difficulty referred 
to, this Boston Tetzel offers for $10, or $t annually, 
the privileges granted to benefactors of the Society of 
the Angel Gnardian, which he says were “‘ graciously 
accorded by our Holy Father, Pope Pius LX, during 
my visit to Rome in 1854. 

1. A plenary Indulgence |i. e., entire forgiveness of 
past sins] on the day of admission. 

2. A plenary Indulgence, each year, on the 2d of 
October, which is the feast of the Angel Guardian. 

3. A plenary Indulgence in the hour of death. 

4, A partial Indulgence of three hundred days as 
often as the members shall recite a Pater, Ave, and 
Gloria Patri in honor of the Angel Guardian. 

These are times for laying up treasures 
in heaven.” 

If this is not blasphemous, what is?—Morning Star. 

a as 

Lieutenant-General Philip H. Sheridan has, by an 
order approving and applauding the massacre of the 
Piegan Indians by Col. Baker, done an act of greater 
hardihood than any deed of his during the war. 
He has braved and outraged the moral sentiment of 
the civilized world.— Boston Commonwealth. 


Woices trom the Peaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


re 


——“T want to see your movement carried out 
thoroughly, and hope you will be enabled to co 
ahead. I can’t yet say, decisively, where I shall 
come out; I sympathize largely with you, but not al- 
together. If Thad to sum up my judgment I should 
say, I think, that you seemed to me right from the 
point of view of Comparative Theology (the scienti- 
fic view), wrong from that of Practical Religion. I 
grant Affirmation 9 scientifically, but practically the 
special element is not Christian, but rather the uni- 
versal, except with very narrow religionists. To the 
world at large Christianity is Religion. That is, on the 
great fundamental truths of Natural Religion, Jesus 
has, providentially, set the seal of his name. Why 
not nse this practical view? Whipple’s little article 
in the February Radical is suggestive, and conyeys 
the idea I intend.” 


—“TI certainly sympathize heartily with the 
movement and with Mr. Abbot, and feel that the 
time has come for us as Spiritualists to unite in an 
endeavor to organize the Hree Religious movement. 
So soon as our friends are ready to leave the secta- 
rian name Christianity, I am ready to leave that of 
Spiritualism, and join them to build up a Natural 
and Rational Religion unfolding the human con- 
science into harmony with the Divine Law, and, cul- 
tivating the Deific element in our own nature, find 
the God tu man ever incarnate in the race.” 

“A stranger to you, I take the liberty of writ- 
ing to you as to the publication of a periodical jour- 
nal or weekly paper, in which a full and Free Relig- 
zon, higher, nobler, better, and purer than the Ortho- 
dox Christianity of to-day is to be advocated, a 
Christianity resting upon the eternal foundations of 
reason and truth; a Religion not afraid of free in- 
quiry and unrestrained discussion and investigation. 
One more pure, more genume, than the Pope, Priest, 
or sectarian has ever yet given to society or to man.” 


——“ A friend has kindly shown me the first num- 
ber of Tae Iypex, with which I am much pleased. 
T have been waiting and hoping for such a paper as 
you have started; and have thought that there were 
great numbers of people, and especially men in my 
profession, who would welcome and encourage it. 
Many have expressed to me such views, and many 
more who are skeptical of all sectarian beliefs only 
need such a paper as Tas INDEX to show them that 
there is a true religion.” 


“J would like very much to see a copy of the 
paper, as I would Jike to become a subscriber. I am 
really glad to see or hear of a paper of the kind. The 
Bible has done a great deal of good and a great deal 
of mischief; [ honestly do not believe it to be a rev- 
elation from God. God does not deal in nor depend 
upon a pape:-raggy book to teach man his will or 
wishes.” 


——‘ What I read there makes me desirous of see- 
jng your paper. Tam a believer in the dignity and 
sacredness of Humanity ; in God, in all that is eleva- 
ting, refining, purifving, and ennobling in its influ- 
ence on character and destiny. It seems as if our 


~ souls are akin.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First Independent Society meets every Sunday 
morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the corner 
of Adams and Superior streets. Sunday School at 
12. The public cordially invited to attend. 

The Radical Club will meet in the same place, at 
74 o’clock, Sunday evening, April 10th. Subject for 


ape 
ale 


discussion :—‘ Hus the Community outgrown the 


Spiritof Persecution?” The public are invited. 

The Free Evening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and IHriday evening at 7 o’clock, at 
No. 20 Leuk’s Block. 

The Industrial School for girls is held every Satur- 
day afternoon at two o’clock, at Druid Hall, Wash- 
ington St., the use of which has been very generously 
given for this purpose by the proprietors. 

Mrs. M. J. Barker has kindly consented to act as 
Agent for Tne Inpex, and will call on our city sub- 
scribers in person to receive their subscriptions. 


Carp.—We acknowledge with gratitude the re- 
ceipt of $5 from J. W. Scott, Esq., for the Free 
Evening School, and $5 from Mrs. Scott for the In- 
dustrial School. 

Oo 
RECEIVED. 


Way, Truth, and Life. Sermons by Nahor Augustus 
Staples, with a sketch of his life, by John W. Chad- 
wick. Boston: William VY. Spencer. 1870. 12mo: 
pp. 264. 

Belial’s Address to the Inhabitants of the Planet 
Earth. Second Edition. First published in 1858. 


pp. 8. 
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Poetry. 
THE EVENING STAR. 


Thou watchest from thy lonely tower 
The glowing sunset sky,— 

Hath earth to draw thy gaze no power, 
No charms to lure. thine eye ? 

Why turn from scenes so passing fair 

To burning fields of empty air? 


Thou heed’st me not; but gazing still 
With eye serene and clear, 

Thou waitest patiently until 
The Evening Star appear ; 

And, lost in girlhood’s idle dream, 

Thou fain would’st hail her earliest beam. 


Still linger and enjcy thy trance, 
Albeit of briefest date ; 
The dreams of later years, perchance, 
May share as stern a fate. 
Hope not Time’s ruthless hand will spare 
Thy glittering mansions in the air. 


O, maiden, when thy castles fade, 
And sudden melt away, 

Grieve not to see them lowly laid; 
All earthly hopes decay. 

Our airy temples perish all,— 

The loveliest are the first to fall. 


But when the eve of Life draws nigh, 
And years thy spirit bow, 
Still upward turn thy tear-dimmed eye, 
As in thy girlhood now; 
Though clouds and storms awhile may bar, 
Still seek to find the Evening Star ! 
ASTERISK. 


— Che HAuiler. 


APRIEZL 9, 1870. 


The Editor of Tae INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or coniributors, Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


There is something very illiberal in the 
manner in which we reward our public ser- 
rants. When Mr. Lincoln was assassinated, 
Congress ought to have voted the salary for 
his full term to his family; the pitiful hig- 
gling over the amount to be paid them seemed 
to us at the time, and still seems, a public dis- 
grace. Another instance of this same par- 


simonious temper is found in the refusal to° 


advance the salaries of some of our highest 
officials. The New York Nation, referring 
to Gen. Sherman’s recent letter to Senator 
Wilson, says :-— 


“ As to the ‘invidious comparisons’ which have 


been made between the salaries of the Chief-Justice 
and cabinet ministers and that of the General, he 
points out that whatever shame there is in the matter 
arises out of the fact, not that the salary of the 
General-in-Chief is too high, but that those of the 
Chief-Justice and cabinet ministers are too low, and 
that he holds it to be ashame that a country with 
forty millions of people should stint their Chief- 
Justice and cabinet ministers as this Government now 
does. Finally, in an outburst of honest indignation, 
he says (in substance) what some member of the 
House should have said for him, that he has earned 
his pay, be it high or low; that, during the war, when 
filling the world with his fame, helping in no incon- 
siderable degree to save the country, and commanding 


more men than the Duke of Wellington ever com- © 


manded, he lived and supported his family on less pay 
than Wellington’s private secretary received, and asks 
—what the economical saints and purists of the House 
will find it hard to answer— What money would pay 
Meade for Gettysburg? What, Sheridan for Winches- 
ter and Five Forks? What, Thomas for Chickamau- 
ga, Chattanooga, or Nashville?’ ” 
——_———o oe 


There will be no need to pay Thomas any 
longer. The old hero has gone to his rest ; 
his remains passed through Toledo Wednes- 
day morning. Let Columbia see to it that she 
grudge no honor and no reward to the men 
yet alive who stood between her and death! 
A gratitude that stoops to be economical in 
such a case is a fit title to infamy. 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


The official proclamation of the Fifteenth 
Amendment marks the complete victory of 
the ideas for which the war was waged. This 
victory has come so gradually that it excites 
far less enthusiasm than might maturally be 
expected. Like a mountain seen too near, it 
is hidden from us by its own greatness; but 
time will make only more evident its stupend- 
ous moral grandeur and influence for good 
on the destinies of mankind. New wars, how- 
ever, must be waged before the victory of the 
American idea in all its comprehensiveness 
can be complete. To-day political power is 
concentrated in the hands of only half the 
American people. This is a wrong that must 
be righted. Women must enjoy their full 
rights and discharge their full duties as citi- 
zens of the State, Nor will the idea of per- 
fect freedom, which is the vital principle of 
American civilization, ever fully accomplish 
its destined work for mankind until the 
shackles of superstition and ignorance and vice 
shall be stricken from every human soul. Re- 
joicing in what has already been achieved, and 
welcoming with the utmost cordiality our 
colored brothers to the full exercise of all civil 
and political rights, we still press forward to 
the things which are before, and will not rest 
until absolute justice for each and all shall be 


the all-pervading spirit of human society. 
—————___—___ <)> -________—_ 
THEOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS, 


The Sunday essay which we print this 
morning answers certain criticisms on our 
“ Fifty Affirmations,” which will be found in 
a communication from a friend whose judg- 
ment we highly respect. It aims to show that 
religion dees not depend on any particular 
dogma, since all dogmas have their root in the 
intellect, but that it is synonymous with the 
effort of the race and of the individual soul to 
reach a higher?stage of development. This 
effort has a deeper origin than the intellect 
alone, arising as it does from the very depths 
of our moral and spiritual nature. That this 
discussion is not untimely is evident from the 
last number of the Liberal Christian. “What!” 
it exclaims, “assume there is any such being 


as a God and claim to be in absolute freedom 


of mind? Assume the existence of a soul or 
a spirit and be wholly free to question or deny 


them ?” 
We assume nothing except the unity of the 


universe and the trustworthiness of human 
faculties, and are therefore free to question 
everything. If Free Religion cannot exist with- 
out a dogma, that is, if it cannot be religion 
and yet be free, then we discard the word re- 
ligion forever. It is because we believe that 
an undogmatic religion is possible,—one fa- 
vorable in the highest degree to the natural 
development and use of all human faculties,— 
one, in short, that shall directly tend to foster 
this natural development and use,—that our 
faith in religion has not been shaken by any 
change in human dogmas. What we must 
think on the great questions that stir men’s 
souls must-be determined by the scientific use 
of reason. But if God is, he will continue to 
be, despite all errors of human thought; and 
if he is good, each human soul will fulfil its 
highest duty to him by being true to the in- 
ward law of constant, unwearied progress. 
This practical truth of life, which is in great 


measure independent of speculative truth of , 


thought, is the real substance of religion, in- 
dependent of every dogma and of all ecclesias- 
ticisms. Those who would do justice to Free 
teligjgn must recognize this undogmatic and 


un-ecclesiastical character of it; and to the 
Liberal Christian, especially, we commend the 
patient study of our fundamental principle, 
that religion, in order to be free, must be un- 
dogmatic. . 


A CARD EXTRAORDINARY. 


To the American People, Greeting : 


Iam commissioned to procure the name and ad- 
dress of every person in the United States who takes 
a friendly interest in Woman’s Enfranchisement. In 
order to compile this roll of honor, I hereby request 
every such person, immediately on reading this an- 
nouncement, without waiting long enough to forget 
or neglect it, to take pen and ink, write the name and 
address legibly, and forward the same to me by mail, 
postage paid—a trifling cost which you will not be- 
grudge to a good cause. Any one sending in one en- 
velope all the names in a family, village, or associa- 
tion, will render a helpful service. Three thousand 
American newspapers will oblige a brother editor by 
generously printing this card in their columns. The 
purpose of this registration is to know to whom to. 
send important documents. Friends of the cause are 
urged to respond so simultaneously that their letters 
shall fly hither like a snow-storm. Sign at once. 
And the day will come when your children and chil- 
dren’s chilaren will be proud of the record. 

Fraternally, 
THEODORE TILTON, 
’ Editor of The Independent. 

Box 2787, New York City. 

nn ee 

A FrEMasLe ScHoon ExAaAMINnER—RESIGNATIONS. 
AND APPOINTMENTS.—Messrs. E. W. Lenderson and 
P.H. Dowling, having been elected to important 
county offices which require their undivided atten- 
tion, on the 21st inst., resigned their positions as mem- 
bers of the Board of School Examiners, and Judge 
Jones has appointad Miss Henrietta J. Angier of this 
city, and Mr. A. B. West, of Sylvania, to fill the 
places thus made vacant. The appointment of Miss 
Angier is the inauguration of a new era in this sec- 
tion of the country, for she is the first female mem- 
ber of a Board of Schoo] Examiners that has ever 
been known in these parts. She isan assistant teach- 
er in the High School and has charge of the Free 
Evening School. No one acquainted with Miss A. 
doubts her fitness for the position, nor can we see any 
reasonable objection to the appointment of a lady to 
that office, especially since a large majority of 
those who apply for certificates to teach are ladies. 
And then, it may be some time before she will find it 
necessary to resign in consequence of being elected 
Auditor or Sheriff of the county. Mr. West is an 
old and much respected teacher, and his appointment, 
like that of Miss Angier, will give universal satisfac- 


_ tion.—Zbdledo Commercial. 


<< 
FALSE IS8SUxs, 


[From the Woman’s Journal] 

The opponents of Woman Suffrage in Vermont, as 
elsewhere, shrink instinctively from discussing the 
main question, They try to divert attention by 
raising false issues, quite aside from the question 
submitted by the Council of Censors. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Article No 24. Hereafter women are entitled to 
vote, and with no other restriction than the law shall 
impose on men.” , 

The Montpelier Watchman and State Journal, in- 
stead of considering this proposition, renews its former 
charge that ‘““many of the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage have thrown scorn upon marriage and upon the 
Divine Word.” It seeks, by garbled quotations and 
groundless assertions, to implicate Tilton, Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham, John Stuart Mill, and other eminent 
friends of the movement. It renews an unfounded 
and wicked calumny for the purpose of exciting 
prejudice and preventing candid investigation. 

Now, in the name of reason and common-sense, Mr. 
Poland, what connection has the marriage question 
or the Bible question with the political rights of 
American citizens ? 

Do not married men vote without detriment to the 
marriage relation? And, if so, why may not married 
women vote also? Is there any possible connection 
between easy divorce and impartial sufirage ? 

Is the Watchman aware that, in Holland, where 
married women do actually vote on the same terms 
and qualifications as men, divorces are far less nu- 
merous than in Vermont, where all women are dis- 
franchised ? 

Would it therefore be fair for us to claim that 
Women Suflrage would put an end to domestic un- 
happiness ? 

Does the Bible command men to vote? Does it 
forbid women to vote? Does the word vote occur at 
allin the Scriptures from Genesis to Revelations? 
Why, then, array the word of God, who is no res- 
pecter of persons, against our demand for personal 
rights and political equality irrespective of sex ? 

Let us ask the Watchman three plain questions. 

1. Do you believe in the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence? Yes, or no. 

2. Do you believe in the bill of rights of the State 
of Vermont? Yes, or no. 

3. Do you believe in representative government ? 
Yes, or no. 

When we have the editor’s answer to these simple 
questions, we will meet him on his own ground. For 
the man who denies a woman’s right to vote can show 
no title to his own. H. B. B. 
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Gonuumnications. 


ERRATUM.—In the letter from Mr. Lincoln, print- 
ed in Mr. Herndon’s article, for—‘ One great and 
‘good and merciful Maker,’—read—‘ Our great, &¢.” 


CRITICISM OF THE “FEIFEY ARFFIRMA- 
TIONS.” 


To the Editor of the Index: 


The first three of your “Fifty Affirmations” are, 
I think, quite unsatisfactory. You start by saying 
that “ Religion is the effort of man to perfect him- 
self,’—a definition which is faulty both in what it 
does say, and in what it does not say. Yor, first, itis 
not true that religion is, in all its forms, an effort of 
man to perfect himself. 

As a rule, most religions have aimed not at perfect- 
ion, but at salvation, in the sense of escape from the 
displeasure of God. This was the aim of' all sacrifi- 
ces, including the so-called vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ taught by the Church. Perfection of charac- 
ter, when aimed at at all, has always been deemed 
an incidental and subordinate matter. And as a 
matter of fact it may be questioned whether its in- 
fluence upon the character has not been for evil quite 
as often as for good. 

Again, this definition gives no place to the belief in 
a God or gods as an element of religion, although in 
all historical, if not in all possible, religions, this is 
the most important element. 

Tam aware that Mill argues that there may be 
such a thing as a religion which does not recognize a 
God. But certainly to use the word in this way is to 
change ifs common acceptation, which, in a defini- 
tion at least, we have no right to do. 

You go on in Nos. 2 and 3 to say that—‘ The root 
of religion is universal human nature,” and that 
“ Historical religions are all one, in virtue of this one 
common root.” 

Now these statements seem to me glittering gener- 
alities and nothing more. For there is nothing in all 
human experience—as War, Tyranny, Sleep, Proper- 
ty, Marriage —of which exactly the same cannot be 
truthfully said. They all have root in universal hu- 
man nature, and are all one in virtue of this common 
root, which is much as if we should say that black 
and white are both one, in that they are both modes 
of being—a statement which is true, but certainly not 
very important. 

I would therefore modify your first three aphor- 
isms somehow thus: 

1. Religion is the practical recognition, under some 
form or other, of the being and agency of God. 

2. This practical recognition of God or of ‘the di- 
vine” is the root of all religion. 

3. Historical religions are all one by virtue of this 
common root. 

Thus modified, they point out the essence of relig- 
ion which is townd in all its forms, and also distin- 
guish it from Z'heology, which is an intellectual, but 
not a practical or living, recognition of God. 

R. M. 

[To bring religion into the same category with all 
other forms of ‘human experience,” was the precise 
object of Aff. 2; for the Christian theology makes it 
a supernatural gift arbitrarily bestowed. Consider- 
ing the state of public opinion on these subjects, it is 
not a “ glittering generality” to say that religion has 
its roots in the earth rather than in the skies, or that 
this common origin puts Christianity on a level with 
all other religions. 

The other criticisms are replied to elsewhere.—Fp. | 

<r — > 
A VOICE FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


MIDDLEFIELD, Conn., March 27, 1870. 
To the Eiditor of The Index :— 


Dear Srr:—I enclose one dollar (greenback), for 
which send me a few copies of THr INDEX which is 
to contain the paper on Mr. Lincoln’s religious belief. 

And here let me express my sincere thanks for 
Tue Inpex generally. It is already a power in the 
land. It has proved, among other things, thata jour- 
nal need not be large in order to be influential. The 
Independent, commonly regarded as the best religious 
paper in America, (equalled and surpassed in my es- 
timation only by Tan INDEX), is good, not because it 
is big, but because it has a generous heart. Every 
week I look carefully through its vast pages and find 
therein much instruction‘ and yet, in the little In- 
DEX, I find as much reading and more food for thought. 
I also take and read the Christian Register, devoting, 
perhaps, half an hour to each number, which half 
hour, generally, not always, seems well enough spent. 
If Tue Inpex were larger, would it be better? Would 
it be as easy then to find in it such sentences as the 
following’, copiedjfrom the last No. ? 

“We hope the human soul is immortal, but do not 
feel justified in saying we know it to beso”; “we 
hope, and calmly wait.” 

“The problem is to find the One 7 the Many and 
the Many zm the One”; “recognizing Being as one 
in essence and manifold in manifestation.” 

“ Highly as I value human life, it is not above all 
price ; freedom is worth more, honor is worth more, 
country is worth more, the welfare of the race is 
worth more, great ideas are worth more.” 

LI had the happiness of hearing the admirable lec- 

_ture on “Socrates and Jesus.” There was a world 
of meaning in that little sentence: ‘“ Socrates has too 


little of the woman in him, Jesus too much.” A 
part of the meaning, as I understand it, is, that the 
classic civilizations were too exclusively masculine ; 
that Christianity worked long and successfully to res- 
tore the equilibrium, thereby establishing a feminine 
type of religion; no longer needed; outgrown in 
fact; the way being open for broader, freer religion, 
as well as for better culture of all sorts; and since in 
moving forward we are called npon to readjust our 
relations with the past, we must see to it that we un- 
derstand the true positions of Aristotle, Socrates, Per- 
icles, Homer, as well as of Paul, Jesus, David, Moses. 
Truly yours, 
Jas. T. Dickinson. 
4 <> 
EHEERNAL LIFE, 


Eprror oF Tua INDEX :— 


Rejoicing in the courageous honesty of your reply 
to the question concerning conscious Immortality, I 
beg leave to offer a protest against the following :— 
“We hope the human soul is immortal, but do not 
feel justified in saying that we know it to be so.” 
“But whether our hope is well grounded or not, we 
have no quarrel with the changelers order of the uni- 
verse, which we believe to be as truly rooted in Love 
as in Intelligence.” 

It is difficult to conceive by what process of rezson- 
ing you are able to arrive at belief in the one case, and 
can only attain to hope in the other. Neither the 
Love you believe in, nor the Immortality you hope 
for, is a subject of ocular or mathematical dcmonsira- 
tion. There are many things in outward nature and 
inward experience, which militate against the idea 
that the universe is rooted in Love. To meet the 
force of this warring element, I find but one conquer- 
ing thought. The highest and deepest in us is a grand 
“hunger and thirst after righteousness.” The ideal 
of benignant Justice sits forever on the soul’s judg- 
ment seat, reducing everything beneath it to order 
and beauty—claiming allegiance even to the sacrifice 
of every inferior good, and to the acceptance of death 
itself in its high service. Whatever in nature ap- 
parently conflicts with the belief that this same good- 
ness, in its infinity, pervades all things and stands at 
the helm, gives us the deepest concern, and we are 
always “searching for the keys of the heavenly har- 
monies,” —seeking to bring all notes into accord with 
this divine music. Let a noble human soul once en- 
tertain a skepticism in regard to this supreme benig- 
nity, and existence becomes a nausea; he loathes the 
thought of immortality, and longs to be scattered to 
the winds; and so we ask, how came we by this high 
conformation of soul ? ““ Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean?” and we find the answer,—the 
highest in us is—must be—a faint image of the high- 
est in the Creator. Godisgood! That which would 
contradict it, is but a seeming ; benignant Justice is at 
the foundation of the universe! This triumphant faith 
we can only demonstrate by our spiritual conscious: 
ness, 

By a similar process of thought, we discern the im- 
mortality of man; and belief in the one requires he- 
lief in the other. Jf it be true, that the universe is 
rooted in Love, all that follows as a necessary conse- 
quence must be true also. The present life demands 
another, or rather, Life calls for continuance as cer- 
tainly as the eye requires light, the lungs air, or the 
stomach food. To create this complex being of man, 
to carry him through all the vicissitudes of lite with 
its unutterably solemn experiences—to place within 
him an ideal of excellence, towards which he must 
ever erect himself, ccsit what if will—to awaken with- 
in him the belief that his nature is too lofty to stoop 
to the things ‘ which perish in the using :” to create 
him thus—and that not as the necessity of an immor- 
tal being—would be to create a need and furnish no 
supply—a tiing which Love could not do, which 
Inteingence would have no right to do, and which 
malignity alone would do. The Creator has no right 
to make the quivering substance of the human soul 
the mere plaything of his power, to experiment upon 
its loves, joys and agonics, to please himself alone 
with his creation; the very statement confutes such 
possibility. Life is no play to many of us. It is no 
play to travel a thirsty desert wherein is no watcr—to 
gaze into thick darkness with wide open eyes—to go 
Cown into the deep, and struggle ia the great sea 
wiih all God’s billows swelling over and surging into 
our souls; and if we may not draw from thence the 
one ‘ pearl of great price,” utter faith in God, so that 
we can exclaim “though he slay me, yet will [ trust 


in him !—if thes? experiences serve not the needs of 


the immortal man, then the power which rules is ¢ 
malignant one, and we have good cause of “ quarrel 
with the order of the universe,” for Life is a failure, 
the world more a chaos than in the beginning, and 
thick darkness is upon the face of its deep. 

Thus belief in God’s goodness involves belief in 
man’s immortality. We cannot even speak of good- 
ness—truth—-honor—the dignity of human nature, 
without an underlying recognition of it. Why in- 
terest ourselves in eternal Truth, if we have not af 
finity for it—are not a part of it! Why talk of pre- 
serving our integrity, if the soul’s identity is to be 
destroyed to-morrow! What dignity has he, who is 
counted unfit to live! If we are not worthy of life, 
we are not worthy of the death chosen by heroic 
souls in all ages. et us have no more Feroism! Let 
us eat and drink! Let us satisfy ourselves with husks 
—with things which perish in the using! for the great 
universe spues us out—retaining only our elements as 
fertilizers for other beings as petty as we. 

‘Though Immortality cannot be proved like a math- 
ematical problem, the knowledge of it is “ spiritually 
discerned,” and is founded on a rock which nothing 
can overthrow. Love and Intelligence preside over 


the un iverse, and verily we have “ eternal life aliting 
in us. 
‘“Normine the faith of India’s son, 
Of millions blending into one, 
Dust atoms of the Infinite. 
Sparks scattered from the central light, 
And winning back through mortal pain 
Their old unconsciousness again.” 
Brevity. 
[We are glad to print so forcible and fine a criticism 
of our words. To the question—* Do you believe in 
conscious immortality ?” we answered unequivocally 
that we hope, but do not know; and that no one be- 
lieves without thinking that he knows. Our esteemed 
friend beautifully states some of the grounds of our 
hope; but one who has candidly studied modern 
thought on this subject must, we think, come to the 
conclusion that, when Socrates said\—‘ This one 
thing I know, that I know nothing,’—he went far to 
prove the truthfulness of the Delphic oracle. That 
Law is Loye, is the generalized lesson of our own 
experience of this life; while we have had no ex- 
perience of a life to come. That is why we are 
more sure that the Universal Power is be- 
neyolent, than we are that the soul is immor- 
tal. If the latter followed as a “necessary conse- 
quence” of the former, we should feel as little doubt 
of the one as of the other; but of this we are not per- 
fectly convinced. Our sympathies, our hcpes, our 
longings, side with our friend; but we are not bold 
enough to sue the Infinite for a supposed debt. If it 
is best for us to live again, we sball live again; if 
otherwise, we do not even desire it. For we do not 
love existence as we love virtue; and virtue isitsown 
suflicientreward. The high opportunity of virtue, 
even for a day, is a boon worthy of Infinite Bounty. 
If Free Religion is anything but a sham, it will 
make us masters of our own souls, happen what may, 
—will make us self-centred and serene under all con- 
tingencies,—will bear us up on pinions of pure con- 
science and resolute will beyond the reach of all ar- 
rows of 7f and but. Logic can but play about this 
great problem of life and death. There is more re- 
ligion in a modest—‘“‘I do not know, but my peace is 
not pinned to knowledge,”—than in all the creeds. 
The free soul will not lie at the mercy of a doubt. 
The faith that trusts in God, even though he slays, 
alone gives the victory over fear.—ED. | 
ee eS gee 
THE PERPETUITY OF PROPHETISM. 


My Dear Aspot:—Your discourse in Tan InpEx 
of the 19th, on “The Hebrew Prophets” interests 
me so much, as what seems to me a judicious appli- 
cation of the method of Theism to historical inter- 
pretation, that I venture to make it the occasion of a 
word of criticism. I go with you fully to the con- 
clusion of your explanation of the position and wok 
of the Hebrew prophet. He was, in the finest instan- 
ces, as Jeremiah and Isaiah, exactly what Garrison 
and Phillips have been in American history, barring 
the differences- created by the different age of the 
world in which they flourished. 

There is one point, however, to which you do not 
allude, which is undoubtedly deserving of particular 
study, and the proper appreciation of which must ul- 
timately form the threshold of an accurate represen- 
tation of this subject. 1 refer to the part played by 
the trance, in its best and most remarkable form, in. 
the rise and influence of Hebrew prophecy. Renan, 
in his “ Histoire Generale des Langues Semitiques,” calls. 
attention to the peculiar susceptibility of the people 
dwelling at the east end of the Mediterrinean to the 
whole circle of experiences which modern “ Spirit- 
ualism,” as if is called, is engrossed with, and sug- 
gests that this circumstance made that region a cra- 
dle of religions for the world. He also describes the 
origin of the Koran in terms which strongly suggest 
that Mahomet was virtually a “ tramce-speaker.” 
However it may have been with the Meccan camel- 
driver, turned prophet and become the founder of a 
world-religion, itis undeniable that a careful study, 
with this clew in hand, of early Hebrew prophecy, 
and of the indications of Hebrew language and He- 
brew ceremonial, disclose the fact that trance-speak- 
ing was the original basis of the prophet’s vocation. 
So much by way of a suggestion supplementary to 
your exposition. 

A criticism which I venture to make touches the 
first words of the next to the last paragraph of your 
discourse, in which you refer to Moses, and even to 
Jacob, Isaac and Abraham as ‘the earliest proph- 
ets.’ Lhopel shall not imperil THe Inpex, with 
any of its Unitarian friends, by assuming that you do 
not really believe in Moses and the patriarchs as 
other than shadowy figures in old Hebrew fable. I 
have noted your recognition, once at least, of “the 
transcendent greatness of Jesus,” the identical notion 
out of which that beloved disciple, Dr. Furness, has 
blown such an infinity of delightful bubbles, and now 
you appear to recognize as a real person and verita- 
ble prophet the great hero of Hebrew legend, strong- 
ly suggesting to me that you may still be an object of 
intercessory interest to Old and New, which affordsat 
last an example of religion attended to in secret, and 
that possibly even you may incur only suspended 
damnation from such Heads of the Church as R. P. 
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S., and the Angels of Resurrection employed in the 
vain attempt to bring life out of the Unitarian news- 
paper offices (one of whom, by the way, has taken, I 
see, to whistling “Uncle Ephraim” to keep his 
courage up, weary, I suppose, of sitting helpless on a 
stone that won’t move, and within sniff of remains 
that are evidently dead beyond hope). I don’t want 
to be the agent of your final perdition with your late 
brethren, but I must ask whether your studies have 
not freely convinced you that the first spoken or 
written teaching of the Hebrews dates from Samuel, 
400 years after Moses is said to have lived, and that 
the book of Deuteronomy, which would naturally be 
considered the great prophetic utterance of Moses, 
was not written earlier than the time of Jeremiah, 
900 years after the assumed age of Moses? The ad- 
mirable People’s Edition of Bishop Colenso on the 
Pentateuch, which includes in a single three dollar 
volume the substance of his five original volumes, is 
a manual of information on this subject which ought 
to be generally read, as it alone, I believe, would en- 
tirely convince any candid reader that the most an- 
cient fragments of the so-called books of Moses were 
from the lips or pen of Samuel, and other parts from 
prophets trained by him; and that their completion 
was the work of some one about the time of Jere- 
miah, if not of Jeremiah himself. 


But a more important criticism which I am 
prompted to make does not affect the discourse before 
me, but rather uses this against a general position 
taken by Tum InpEx. You rightly, treat as con- 
temptible the “vagaries of orthodox theology” on 
the subject of the true function of the old Hebrew 
prophets. You even dismiss the misconceptions 
which these prophets themselves entertained in re- 
gard to certain aspects of their work. You eliminate 
their truth, and show its present and lasting use, 
thereby putting yourself in the line of these old 
prophets, ard justly claiming that the continuity of 
their work is to be found in the free thinkers of to- 
day. Now I challenge you to do as much for Jesus 
and his companions. You have assumed, in taking 
your position (“squarely outside of Christianity ” ), 
the truth of the orthodox method of looking at Jesus 
and at Christianity,—the justice of the orthodox pre- 
suppositions. If you had assumed the great Theistic 
presuppositions, and applied the Theistic method of 
interpretation, you would have claimed the Christ- 
ian, as you do the prophetic banner. I donotindeed 
believe you can long continue to hold your recent 
opinion of “the transcendent greatness of Jesus,” 
but I am confident that you will soon have to face 
square about, nominally that is, towards the identical 
mark of the prize of the high calling of God which 
fixed the gaze of Jesus and of Paul, and both con- 
fess and claim association with the Truth as it wasin 
Jesus. I see that you ascribe to Jesus some words 
which abundant critical evidence entirely acquits 
him of. In short, your account of him lacks critical 
completeness aud accuracy, a very natural thing if 


you haye not had more than usual time and oppor- , 


tunity to devote to this special study, and if circum- 
stances have not specially driven your attention in 
this direction. The presuppositions of Christendom 
are continental in their sweep; it takes almost a life- 
time to travel beyond their reach; but these once 
over-passed, it is impossible for the thoughtful scholar 
not to adjust happily his relations to that eminent 
movement of mankind during eighteen centuries 
which we call Christianity. Only view the subject 
as you view prophecy, entirely strip off orthodox 
error, even though you speak a century before your 
word can be fulfilled, and you will say of Jesus and 
his Apostles, as you say of the Hebrew prophets, 
that they fulfilled their vocation in a fair measure, 
and that we, on whom the labors and cross of radical 
teaching are laid, to-day press their identical foot- 
steps, and have the best right in the world to the 
name which implies close connection with them. I 
haye just improved a Saturday and a Sunday of con- 
finement to my room to read a new work on the life 
and teaching of Jesus, an English book entitled “ The 
Jesus of History.’ It is decidedly the best existing 
work on the subject. I imagine it to be from the pen 
of an English layman of legal training, and judicial 
or diplomatic employment, whose life has been pass- 
ed in yarious dependencies of England, or in foreign 
residence, and who has devoted the leisure of many 
years to reflection upon the varied aspects of the 
evangelical story. The use which he has avowedly 
made of D’EHichthal’s *‘ Les Evangiles,” the most use- 
ful book for the study of the gospel bistory which 
has ever come into my way, commends him as a most 
appreciative student, while the calmness, candor, and 
breadth of his survey, show a judicial thoughtfulness 
which no other writer on this theme has so conspic- 
uously displayed. With his work, and that of 
D’ Eichthal, I would name also, as extr mely sugges- 
tive and helpful, “ Christianity in the Cartoons refer- 
red to Artistic Treatment and Historic Fact,’ by W. 
W. Lloyd, also an English book, and unfortunately 
an expensive one, because of the photographic illus- 
trations. With these works I believe any competent 
student can so remove Jesus from the accretions 
which considerably hide him from view now, as to 
see, first, that he was no miracle of greatness, and 
yet that he was true with a truth which forbids any 
of us to stand apart from him, and particularly for- 
bids a Theist and free-thinker to do this. It seems to 
me in particular too bad that you, with your great op- 
portunity, and the grand spirit with which you have 
accepted it, should throw away the colors which 
thirty centuries of inspiration have consecrated, be- 
cause a Hebrew youth showed excess of enthusiasm 
in snatching them from the iron grasp of Judaism, 
and Paul made some mistakes while he bore them 
round the world. Rather, I beseech you, put your 


hands where you see the blood-stains of theirs, and 
gratefully bear off from the successors of those who 
crushed Jesus the standard which floated over his 
death on Calvary, and of which the sufficient device 
was Gop with us. Even though Jesus misthought 
something, and the following course of history wrap- 
ped the truth of his life and teaching in manifold 
error, yet what Gop meant in and by him, in mak- 
ing him a link in the chain of religious history, none 
the less concerns us; and that concerns us without 
regard to any existing amount of misconception and 
misrepresentation. It is surely ungrateful to that 
young Nazarene to take him in his fictitious guise, 
instead of in his simple humanity, and ungracious 
towards the Providence of history to judge him as 
men haye misused rather than as God has used him. 
I do not speak of the immense satisfaction it gives 
all along the line of traditionalism to see that you 
have left the old flag flying over church and creed, 
as the current orthodoxies have established and still 
maintain them; for you need only to consider what 
the truest truth is, irrespective of either the fears or 
favors of men. 
Yours very truly, 
Epwarp C. Towne. 
WinnerKa, Ill., March 20, 1870. 


[ Our old friend and comrade raises more questions 
than we can answer briefly. One or two only can 
we notice at present. Mr. Towne thinks that we do 
not use Jesus and the prophets impartially, since we 
seem to stand by the latter and retire from the form- 
er. A little closer look at our position will show him 
that he is mistaken in his criticism. Both the proph- 
ets and Jesus were radical reformers of religion ; and 
we, too, are trying in a modest way to carry on the 
same unending work. But because the prophets 
preached Judaism, we do not therefore call ourself a 
Jew. Why, then, because Jesus preached Christian- 
ity, should we call ourself a Christian? We sre as 
truly outside of Christianity, as Mr. Towne is out- 
side of Judaism. We recognize the fact that every 
local and historical religious movement is limited by 
its very nature; and we decline to identify ourself 
with any such limited movement, because the relig- 
ion we have faith in is universal and spiritual. Mr. 
Towne fails to perceive the fact that Christianity is a 
great system of faith and life, having certain funda- 
mental and essential beliefs. Orthodox believers un- 
derstand this,—radicals like Mr. Towne, Mr. Wasson, 
Mr. Phillips, Mrs. Howe, and others, slur over it. 
Hence the former appreciate the importance of such 
a step as passing outside the Christian lines: and the 
strong common sense of the people at large equally 
appreciates it. It1s only a small number of persons, 
almost but not quite ready to take this step, who un- 
derrate its great significance. To all such we put the 
plain question,—“ Do you, or do you not, believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, in the New Testament sense of the 
word?” . Yes? Then you are Christians. No? 
Then you are not Christians. This is not a mere 
question of words; and whoever represents it as 
such, deceives himself. Twenty-five years hence he 
will be amazed at his own blindness. The lines of 
Lowell are full of truth :— 

‘** Let us speak plain; there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 
Let us call ty:ants ¢yrants, and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God, 

And all that comes not by his grace must fall; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth.” 

Mr. Towne regrets that we “throw away the col- 
ors. etc.” Butit was necessary to. throw away the 
Union-jack of Great Britain, before the Stars and 
Stripes could be hoisted. In the new “ war of inde- 
pendence,” it wil not much longer be possible to 
serve under two banners.—Ep. 


AViscellancous. 


THE TRANSIVION. 


[ From the Banner of Light. ] 

Every person conversant with the present condi- 
tion of Spiritualism in this country must be aware of 
the apathy generally prevalent among Spiritualists, 
and the want of confidence in one another, the per- 
sonal and local prejudices and jealousies, which are 
quite equal to those of the churches, of politicians 
and of individuals and societies generally, but could 
not well exceed them. Some persons, even of good 
judgment, take these as signs that it is dying out, and 
some are even looking about for a Hepsidam to flee 
to for social and religious protection from the falling 
ruins of a crumbling temple. Such are mistaken, 
and need not flee at all, for they will soon see the ris- 
ing and protecting walls of a newer and sublimer 
temple growing up around them, built from the frag- 
ments of all the institutions of the past, with no sec- 
tarian name or character, built without creed or cate- 
chism, Bible or Koran, bishop or priest, authority or 
dogma. ' 
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We are surely in a transition from the phenomenal 
and theoretical to the real and practical religion of 
nature and life—a transition in Spiritualism as well 
as in all other religious theories. Christians are cast- 
ing off the sectarian shell of their church, and Spir- 
itualists are shedding the tsm, as a tadpole does its 
tail to become a frog. A “free religion” is demand- 
ed, and it must and will be inaugurated, and while it 
will not, and cannot ignore the truth and fact of 
spirit-intercourse, it will arise from its authority as 
Christians will from cuuRcH authority, and, taking 
hold of angel-hands extended, have the inspiring in- 
fluence to help human nature up to the standard and 
recognition of its Godhood through its arisen man- 
hood which was crucified by the Christian Church. 

Strong minds, some with long and some with short 
purses, have not only lost all confidence in the 
churches, but have also lost the little faith they once 
had, that out of Spiritualism would arise a Savior or 
a saving institution for the race. They now see no 
Savior can come to us, but ir must be raised in us 
and developed from our ownnature. The temples of 
all idols must be taken down, and from the fragments 
a temple of humanity be built, a temple that can 
shelter every human soul, and a church door open to 
all, with all its blessings free to all, requiring nothing’ 
of any one, and giving of its bounty to eyery one 
that asketh, requiring no confession, no faith, no cer- 
emonies—a church that shall be as the river of pure 
water, washing every soul that steps into it. 

The age is ripe for a free church, and the question 
is, who shall inaugurate it? how shall it be built ? 
who shall’set the ball in motion? Not who shall be 
priests; for it can need none where every one shall 
minister as he or ‘she is qualitied. “To him that 
hath shall be given,’ and to him that hath not shall 
be given, for from him nothing can be taken. The 
old church took the soul from him that had no money 
to give it, and the world took the time, strength and 
substance from the poor spiritual mediums and 
speakers, till they are mostly starved out, and the 
old pioneers are fast crossing over to the summer and 
sunny side of the river of death, but to new hands 
the work before us must be intrusted, and by new 
builders must the temple be constructed. 

The cry has gone forth, and the angels are already 
looking for the workmen. Is it strange that those 
who have graduated from, not 7 Christianity, and 
from its highest class—Unitarian—should be found 
most ready and best. qualified? Education, refine- 
ment, scholarship and manners they had, but not 
these alone would answer; hearts as well as heads 
are needed, and mortar as well as bricks. Not alone 
of polished marble can a temple be constructed. 

“Free religion,’ we opine, means more than even 
those who named it could have designed it to mean ; 
a religion free for all to take whatsoever they please, 
and appropriate all they can, but a religion that shall 
surely make all better who partake of it in large or 
small .quantities; an ever flowing, never ceasing 
fountain -of the “ waters of life,’ over which is writ- 
ten: Come and drink freely, all ye that thirst, and 
no questions shall be asked you how or why you be- 
came thirsty, and no charge shall be made for what 
you choose to take. We must strike hands with 
every human brother and sister, and open wide our 
doors to all, bidding them come and partake of the 
waters of life freely, without questionings of hope, 
faith or belief, or even of knowledge or intent. 

The day of damning churches has passed, and the 
day of blessing churches dawns. The creed that 
crucified has had its day and victims enough. The 
blood of its martyrs cries from the ground, and from 
the ground hearts of its oppressed millions. Poor 
Ireland and the poor of all’ Europe are groaning with 
the agony of crucified hearts impoverished and 
crushed by the churches, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, and the cry must be heard. A 
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At a Union Prayer Meeting at Cincinnati, the other 
day, the question was agitated whether the loss of 
voice by Rev. Mr. Gifford, a Universalist minister, 
was a direct answer to prayer, or was produced by 
bronchitis. A case in point that occurred in Chicago, 
under Rey. Mr. Hammond’s ministratien, was cited, 
wherein a Christian man, but who was opposed to the 
revival system, was struck speechless and not able to 
talk in meeting for some months. It seems a new 
idea to pray that men may be struck dumb. Perhaps 
the Almighty will answer such prayers, but few will 
believe that of a God of Love. We fancy, had the 
Rey. Mr. Gifford been an orthodox divine, his throat 
malady would hardly have been classed as a special 
interposition of Divine Providence. People who talk 
thus of special Providences should not find fault with 
spiritualists who see all manner of supernatural 
things.— Cleveland Herald. 
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The city of Elmira, N. Y., has passed an ordinance 
empowering magistrates to fine and imprison any 
person found intoxicated. T. K. Beecher says of it: 
“That's sensible. Fine and imprison every man 
found drunk. But don’t make fools of them by sen- 
timental pity, or by throwing the blame of their sin 
on the liquor sellers. Liquor dealers have sins enough 
of their own to answer for. The crime of drunken- 
ness is committed by the man who drinks. <A well 
kept jail is the best inebriate asylum. To be drunk 
is a crime.”—Seaside Oracle. 
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Cuarutes VY.—A swallow, haying built her nest — 
upon his tent, Charles Y., upon the removal of his. 
camp, ordered it to be left standing till her young 
had fled, so sacred did he hold the rights of hospi- 
tality. If this anecdote (which is related by Vieyra). 
be true, there is hardly any tact in his life which does 
more honor to his heart. 
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LETTERS ADMONITORY. 


We published last week extracts from a 
number of letters received in response to our 
cireular of last autumn. All these expressed 
unreserved approval of the objects and work 
of the Association. But we have also receiv- 
ed a few letters which mingle admonition and 
criticism with approval. To this we do not 
object. We rather invite it. The admoni- 
tions of true friends are often the most valu- 
ableaid. And there is so much hearty friend- 
ship manifested towards the free religious 
movement by the writers of the following let- 
ters, that we print their letters with pleasure, 
and bespeak a thoughtful consideration of 
their words. Especially would we call atten- 
tion to the admonitory sentences in the first 
of the letters with regard to subordinating 
the speculative problems of religion to the 
humanitarian. 

“New York, 30 Nov., 1869. 

L have received your circular in behalf of the Free 
Religious Association, and herewith send you my 
mite. I only wish I were able to send you a hundred 
times $5.00 for a cause in which I feel a very deep in- 
terest. 

I sometimes have a fear that some of our Radicals 
are making too much of their (or our) theology, as if 
converting men to that were the same thing as con- 
verting them to all that is good in human character ; 
whereas it seems to me that it is quite possible for 
men to be convinced of our radical ideas, and full of 
zeal against Orthodoxy, and yet be far below the 
average standard of Orthodoxy in all that pertains to 
noble manhood..... If our faith does not make us 
better men than our neighbors, it will be in vain that 
we offer other demonstrations of its correctness. I 
may be wrong in all this, but really it does seem to 
me that we are giving too much time and attention 
to speculation, criticism, etc., and too little to prac- 
tical things.” 


At the same time our friend will agree, 
probably, that there is an advantage in hold- 
ing truth rather than error, even if persons 
are equally humane in character and conduct, 
And our friends of a speculative turn of mind 
will claim that they are only searching after 
truth, which, when found and accepted, must 
by and by have a practical effect in the im- 
provement of society. 

The writer of the following letter makes a 
plea for the spiritual aspects of truth as well 
-as for the practical. 


“Augusta, Me., Dec. 10, 1869. 


Enclosed you will find contributions for the Free 
Religious Association as follows. [In aggregate $15. ] 
I find many friends to the Association who decline 
having their names entered as members. J am glad 
that the Association is to be represented in Tun 
INDEX, for which I am now forwarding subscriptions 
for myself and a few others. 

I hope in the ideas put forth by Free Religionists, 
real religion, piety, something for the heart and spirit, 
will have a larze place. We need assurance of a per- 
sonal, self-conscious Being at the centre of things, and 
next to this that of our own continued conscious ex- 
istence. Jam afraid the world generally cannot be 
brought to a high plane without this.. I am afraid 
everything that can be called religion or morality will 
be lost in chaos without it.” 


The writer of the following, as he had ex- 
plained the previous year, wants the Associa- 
-tion to do a vigorous, aggressive work against 


the popular theology and its ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. 
“SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 29, 1869. 

Treceived a circular letter from you a few weeks 
ago, asking money for the Free Religious Association. 
I send you one dollar enclosed to pay my membership 
fee, which is all I want tosparenow. I made a small 
contribution to the Treasury of the Association last 
Spring at the annual meeting, and hope to be able to 
do more hereafter. 

I am not satisfied with the work done by the Asso- 
ciation, but its mere existence is worth something.” 


A UNIVERSAL BIBLE. 

We heard recently a piece of information 
which led us to hope that we shall have by 
and by, and perhaps before very long, a Bible 
of Universal Religion; that is, a collection, 
in one volume, of the best things in the sacred 
writings of all religions. Such a book is 
greatly needed, and the age is fast ripening 
for it. It would be immediately adopted by 
many religious societies for devotional read- 
ing in their public services. And we believe 
not a few Christian people, and people still 
attached to other specific religions, would 
heartily welcome it, and find in it good nutri- 
ment for faith and morals. The new science 
of comparative theology is disclosing the 
riches of the spiritual utterances of human 
nature under all forms of civilization and re- 
ligious development; and though if is prob- 
ably true that the proportion of pure gold to 
dross is much larger in the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures (it certainly should be 
so, historically considered) than in the Scrip- 
tures of other religions, yet this does not pre- 
vent our searching for and putting to use the 
gold that actually les in the strata of these 
other faiths. As was said by Blanco White, 
—“Gold might be miraculously drawn from 
the boweis of the earth, but its miraculous 
origin could not raise its standard when put 
into circulation with other gold.” Truth is 
the test of all moral and spiritual utterances, 
and not the place where we chance to find 
them. Asa slight specimen of what may be 
drawn from the ancient Hindu Scriptures as 
an aid even to modern devotion, take the fol- 
lowing sentences recently read in the ordinary 
Sunday service of a church in Massachusetts, 


selected from Mrs..Child’s quotations from the- 


Vedas. But these were selected, it wil! be said, 
from much that is not so moral or spiritual. 
True; bul what judicious Christian minister, 
who is not enslaved to the letter of the Bible, 
does not select from the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures his lessons for pulpit reading ? 


“ Any place where the mind of man is un- 
disturbed is suitable for the worship of the 
Supreme Being. : 

There is one living and true God; ey. rlast- 
ing, without parts or passion ; of infinite pow- 
er, wisdom, and goodness; the Maker and 
Preseryer of all things. 

That Spirit, who is distinct from Matter, and 
from all beings contained in Matter, is not 
various. He is One, and He is beyond des- 
cription ; whose glory is so great there can be 
no image of Him. He is the incomprehen- 
sible Spirit who illuminates all and delights 
all; from whom all proceed, by whom they 
live after they are born, and to whom all must 
return. He is the ruler of the intellect, self- 
existent, pure, perfect, omniscient, and omni- 
present. He has from all eternity been as- 
signing to all creatures their respective pur- 
poses. No vision can approach Him, no lan- 
guage describe Him, no intellectual power can 
comprehend Him. 

He who inwardly rules the sun is the same 
immortal Spirit who inwardly rules thee. 

That all-pervading Spirit, which gives light 
to the visible sun, even the same in kind am 
I, though infinitely distant in degree. Let 
my soul return to the immortal Spirit of God, 
and then let my body return to dust. 


Preserve thyself from self-sufficiency, and do 
not covet property belongiug to another. 


The way to eternal beatitude is open to him 
who without omission speaketh truth. 


If any one assumes the garb of the religious 
without doing their works, he is not of the 
religious. Whatever garments he wears, if 
his works are pure, he belongs to the order of 
pure men. If he wears the dress of a peni- 
tent, and does not lead the life of a penitent, 
he belongs to the men of the world; but 
if he is in the world and practises penitential 
works, he ought to be regarded as a penitent. 


No man can acquire knowledge of the soul 
without abstaining from evil acts, and having 
control over the senses and the mind. Nor 
can he gain it, though with a firm mind, if he 
is actuated by desire for reward. But man 
may obtain knowledge of the soul by contem- 
plation of God. 


To a man contaminated by sensuality, 
neither the Vedas, nor liberality, nor sacri- 
fices, nor strict observances, nor pious aus- 
terities, will procure felicity. 

A wise man must faithfully discharge all 
moral duties, even though he does not con- 
stantly perform the ceremonies of religion. 
He will fall very low, if he performs ceremo- 
nial acts only, and fails to discharge his moral 
duties. 

The soul itself is its own witness and its 
own refuge. Offend not thy conscious soul, 
the supreme internal witness of men! The 
sinful have said in their hearts, None see us. 
Yet the gods distinctly see them, and so does 
the Spirit within their own breasts. Oh, 
friend to virtue! that Supreme Spirit, which 
thou believest one and the same with thyself, 
resides in thy own bosom perpetually, and is 
an all-knowing inspector of thy goodness or 
thy wickedness. If by speaking falsely thou 
art not at variance with that great Divinity 
that dwells in thy own breast, go not a pil- 
grimage to the river Ganges, nor the plains of 
Curu; for thou has no need of expiation. 


The sacrifice of a thousand horses has been 
put in the balance with one true word, and 
the one true word weighed down the thousand 
sacrifices. No virtue surpasses that of veraci- 
ty. It is by truth alone that men attain to 
the highest mansions of bliss. Men faithless 
to the truth, however much they may seek 
supreme happiness, will not obtain it, even 
though they offer a thousand sacrifices. There 
are two roads which conduct to perfect virtue ; 
to be true, and to do no eyil to any creature.” 

le. x 

Norticu.—The Reports, m pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAmurnLt Jounson’s Essay on “Tue .Worsnir 
or Jmsus,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,’ by Wm. J. Porrer, (10 cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLyER, CHARLES H. Maco, Joun P. Husparp, 
OxtympiA Brown, Jonn Weiss, T. W. Hraarnson, 
F. E. Appot, A. B. Aucorr, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
Pairs, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“THs RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. SANBORN, On the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. PoTrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
SociBTy IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND Worsutr ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M, D. Conway in England, and Kesnus CHUNDER 
Sen, of India. | 

The Report for 1889 contains addresses by Frorx- 
INGHAM, Weiss, ABBoT, Hiecrnson, PRoF. DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, Rane WALDO Emerson, C. A. Barron, 
Lucy Srong, Horack SEAVER, RowLAND Connor, 
and others; Essays by Jun1A WArD Howz, Davip 
A. Wasson, and Raper Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


IMPROVING CREATION.—Carl Vogt mentions, in a 
scientific article in the New Free Press, an anecdote 
which Leopold Von Buch told at the Congress of 
friends of Natural Science in Erlangen. Over the 
entrance of the former Botanical Garden, in Munich, 
the following inscription was placed :—‘ What God 
the Lord has scattered all over the earth, the Elector 
Max has caused here to be planted in order accord- 
ing to system.” 
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but The Whole Country. The BLape isa nammoth quarto 
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PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. I. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
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and richest humor, tne ** Confedrit X Roads” preacher has 
become famous wherever the English Languageis read. These 
letters are written expressly for the Buapg, and will be con- 
tinued regularly in its columns during the year, 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
ou 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled *‘ PAUL DENMON 3 or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. This story will be publish- 
ed in the columns of the BLabr during the year, and of itself 
will be pronounced by every reader worth many times the 
subscription price of the paper. We shall also publish during 
the year other stories, original and selected, of the highest 
merit, Poetry. Wit, Humor, Sketches, &c., &c,, and will keep 
up alsoa complete Wews Department giving in a condensed 
and readablé form the latest news by mail and telegraph from 
all parts of the world, reliable Market Quotations from all 
the principal cities, a Young Folk’s Depariment, a 
Religious Department, andan Agricultural Depart- 
ment, all carefully prepared expressly for the Buapy. The 
admirable Washington Letters of the old BLAD# correspondent, 
‘* Buckeye,” and the letters from Europe of our Special corres- 
pondent, J. W. Clark, Esq., will be continued through the year. 
In short, it is our aim to make the BLapz as nearly as possible 


A Perfect Family Newspaper! 
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for our special circular to Agents, 
Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 


copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or so 

of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 

will send copies tree and postage paid. Address, 
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bd eerie NORTH WESTERN FARMER will be 
sent to any address on trial three months for only 25 
Cents. 
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West, if not in America.— Cincinnati Times. 
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To the Friends of Free Thought, Free Speech, 
anda Free Press: 


"The Boston Investigator. 
VOLUME XL. 


Truth, Perseverance. Union, Justice, the Means ; Happiness, 
the End ; Hear all Sides, then Decide. 


The Fortieth Volume of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
will commence on the 4th of May, 1870, and, as heretofore, 
it will be devoted to the development and promotion of Uni- 
versal Mental Liberty. To the maintenance of this great princi- 
ple, without which we cannot possess and extend that gen- 
uine and untrammelled Free Inquiry which is the direct road 
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patronage, to stand by us through the coming volume; and 
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on our list of subscribers, we think we can furnish them a 
paper which will prove in all respects satisfactory. At least, 
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York Revolution. 
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Ghe Huder, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
BY THE 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


AT 


VO GpeO, - - - oro. 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


[Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Dec. 26, 1869.] 


‘Let the history of your domestic rule typify, in little, the 
history of your political rule: at the outset, autocratic control,. 
where control is really needful ; by and by an incipient consti- 
tutionalism in which the liberty of the subject gains some 
express recognition; successive extensions of this liberty of 
the subject, gradually ending in parental abdication.” 
HERBERT’ SPENCER, “‘ Yducation; Intellectual, Moral, and 

Physical,” p. 214. 


“Great severity of punishment does but very little good. 
nay, great harm, in education ; and I believe it will be found 
that, ceteris paribus, those children who have been most 
chastised seldom make the best men.” 


JouN Locke, quoled in the above. 


There is no plant, capable of cultivation, which is 
not improved by it, both in beauty and productive- 
ness. Any gardener will testify to this fact. Some 
plants, like the exquisite may-flower or trailing ar- 
butus, cannot be cultivated at all; they perish unless 
left in their native wilds. But if they can survive 
transplantation, they are bettered by the care be- 
stowed upon them, and frequently attain a state of de- 
velopment which may at last constitute them new 
species. ‘“ Not a few botanists,’ says Mr. Darwin, 
[Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. 1, p. 
368], “believe that several of our most anciently cul- 
tivated plants have become so profoundly modified 
that it is not possible now to recognise their aboriginal 
parent-forms.” 

Such, then, is the power of cultivation, when ap- 
plied to the vegetable kingdom. Can any one doubt 
its equal power when applied to man? Nature is 
plastic wax in the hands of intelligence; nay, so great 
is the dependence of all organic life upon its surround- 
ing conditions, that a change in these conditions in- 
eyitably brings a corresponding change in its develop- 
ment. Man is no exception to this universal law. 
Not only his body, but also his mind, will be de- 
veloped or stunted in growth by external influences. 
Hence the exceeding importance of education. What 
is education but artificial cultivation, directed by an 
intelligent, or too often by an unintelligent, purpose ? 
Every schoolhouse in the land is a monument to our 
faith in the power of culture. In fact, civilization is 
the result of culture. The difference between the 
savage and the civilized man is due to the simple fact 
that, while the savage is in a state of wild nature, the 
civilized man is in a state of cultivated nature. The 
infant savage, as has been proved by repeated efforts, 
cannot be educated to the same degree as the infant 
offspring of civilized parents.  Glood tells. That is 
the modicum of truth which lies at the root of the 
world’s aristocracies. The improved stock has al- 
ways a great advantage over the wild stock, whether 
we consider plants, animals, or men. Democrat as I 
am, both by conviction and instinct, it is impossible 
for me to deny that good parentage, that is, descent 
from virtuous vnd intelligent ancestors, creates a great 
presumption in favor of the future virtue and intel- 
ligence of a child. What is loosely termed the “ Cau- 
casian race” is itself in this sense, an aristocracy,— 
that is, an improved variety of the human race. So 
much as this I cannot honestly refuse to concede to 
him who denies the equality of man. I cannot re- 
fuse, for instance, to admit that most of the negro 
races are inferior, in point of actual development of 


brain, to most of the white races. 
ever, I see in this natural inequality of brain-power 
no reason for any inequality in respect to civil or po- 
litical rights. 
and when it comes to that, I side with the most ultra 
abolitionist. 
the human race, as it improves the horse or the rose; 
and that long cultivation at last results in the im- 
provement of the breed. 


rent is a gardener. 
regard to the best modes of culture,—fidelity or ne- 
glect with regard to their proper application,—will 
infallibly betray themselves in the varying quantity 
and quality of the fruit. 
always realize the full amonnt of their responsibility. 
A human infant is the tenderest and most beautiful 
plant ever entrusted to the care of human hands. Its 
future depends in great measure on the cultivation it 
receives. 
in most families on the rearing of children,—when I 
see how frequently they are left to “come up” of 
themselves, without even the anxious and conscien- 
tious attention which is bestowed on a fuchsia or 
geranium,—I seem to see a garden left untilled, un- 
watered, and unweeded. 
lessness, or pre-occupation in other cares which is the 
cause of this neglect, I am glad to believe, far more 
frequently than indifference or criminal recklessness. 
Often, also, the influence of general intelligence and 
conscientious intentions is neutralized by some mis- 
chievous theory or some infirmity of will or temper 
in the parents. 
household, in which the children are carefully trained 
in accordance with wise principles, is rarely to be 
seen? Surely there is no subject of profounder im- 
portance than home-culture, the wise and right man- 
agement of children. 
welfare of the little ones themselves, but also the wel- 
fare of future generations; for, hard as. it seems to 
realize the fact, these rosy and romping little boys 
and girls are to be the fathers and mothers of posterity. 
The good consequences. of our care, and the evil con- 
sequences of our neglect, will perpetuate themselves 
for ages after we are buried and forgotten; and if 
there is a duty which ought to be ever present to our 
minds,—which ought to engage our most earnest re- 
flection and enlist our most active and persistent en- 
ergies,—it is the management of our children. My 
morning’s subject, therefore, ought to interest every 
one of you who is, or may be, aparent; and although 
my own experience may seem to you too limited to 
give me aright to speak upon it, it is, perhaps, not 
presumptuous for me to say, that my limited experi- 
ence, fructified by very earnest and very continuous 
thought, has given me convictions which I ought to 
state. 


into a single mould. 


Fortunately, how- 


That is a wholly different question ; 


All I say is, that cultivation improves 


Every home, therefore, isa garden, and every pa- 
Intelligence or ignorance with 


I wish that parents might 


When I see how little thought is bestowed 


It is ignorance, thought- 


But is it not true that a well-ordered 


Not only does it involve the 


Take them for what they are worth. 
The one great and dominant idea which, in my 


opinion, should guide us in all endeavors to educate 
the young, is that of natwral development. 
nature is to be developed, not repressed or changed. 
The individuality should be sacredly respected. The 
utmost we should aim at is to call out every latent 
capacity in its due proportion. 
education is to direct and train, not to mutilate or 
prune; for there is no faculty In human nature which 
is inherently bad. 
virtue,—the diseased. or misdirected activity of ten- 
dencies which, in themselves, are good. 
either the exuberance or defect of powers which could 
not be spared. 
natural faculties ; but no faculty should be suppressed, 
—every faculty, on the contrary, should be encour- 
aged or discouraged in exercise according to the rela- 
tion it bears to other faculties. 
character, if not absolutely vicious,—a case which 
rarely happens,—should be the guiding hint in educa- 
tion. 


The child’s 


The object of all wise 


Every vice is the perversion of a 


Faults are 


Children will differ greatly in their 


The natural bent of 


Nothing is gained by attempting to force all 


To thwart a child in a strong 


natural proclivity may be the extinction of a fine ge- 
nius,—possibly the blighting of what would be a 
noble and useful life. Nature fearfully avenges such 
insults. Home government, therefore, ought never 
to be the application of a straight-jacket. Chinese 
women and Flathead Indians,—the former cramped 
in feet and the latter distorted in skulls,—are miser- 
able specimens of human beings. The healthy de- 
velopment of all natural powers, therefore, is the 
object never to be lost out of sight in managing a 
child. Without this clear general conception of the 
object to be sought, education will prove a failure 
worse, perhaps, than absolute neglect. 


The new-born infant is a little animal, with only 
animal wants. We need not be too sentimental about 
it.. The babies are all cherubs, if we may believe their 
mothers; but, if they are, cherubs think first and last 
of their meals, which would hardly be inferred from 
their traditional deficiency of stomach. It is the body 
which first needs our care,—it is the senses which 
first manifest themselves as active faculties. The 
perceptive powers of the mind are the earliest to un- 
fold themselves; the affections, the conscience, and 
the reason are of later development, and, as I believe, 
in the order named. It is, of course, impossible to 
assign a date for the manifestation of these various 
faculties; their beginnings are very obscure, and hard 
to trace. But, in the rough, the order of development 
appears to be, first, the purely organic life, then the 
perceptions of the senses, then the affections, then the 
conscience, and lastly the reasoning powers. In the 
management of children, therefore, appeal should be 
first made to the senses, and afterwards to the affec- 
tions, the conscience, and the reason. Family gov- 
ernment based upon this principle will, I think, be 
most in conformity with nature, and lead to the best 
results. 

The notion, however, seems to have found no little 
acceptance in some quarters, that family government, 
in the strict sense of the word, should be reduced to a 
minimum, if not altogether abolished,—that parents 
have scarcely any right to enforce obedience, —that 
they should forbear to exercise authority, if authority 
cannot be exercised without compulsion, especially 
physical compulsion. This notion, based on the idea 
that children have ai the natural rights of adult hu- 
manity, has given rise to what is practically (though 
not yet reduced to a theory) a “children’s rights 
movement ;” and I think it has led to results which 
are highly unfavorable to the wise education of the 
young. Have children, from the first manifestation 
of an independent will, the same right of self-govern- 
ment which belongs to grown men and women, or 
are they rightfully subject to parental government? 
If the former is true, coercion is an injustice,—if the 
latter, coercion is both just and necessary. Inasmuch 
as this question underlies all other questions concern- 
ing the management of children, it deserves to be 
carefully considered. If parental government is a 
mistake,—if children should be left to govern them- 
selves, and learn for themselves the natural conse- 
quences of natural laws, without help or interference 
from their parents,-—then the whole idea of “ manage- 
ment” is out of date. Self-government is an ad- 
mitted right of the adult,—is it also a right of the 
child? 

My answer is in the negative. 

In the first place, self-government is not even a 
right of the adult, if in the exercise of his freedom he 
infringes on the rights of others. Society in this case 
assumes, and possesses, the right to govern him by 
penal laws,—to take away his freedom, and thus pro- 
tect itself by putting him into jail, or inflicting some 
other punishment. Even if, therefore, the child has 
the same right of self-government possessed by the 
adult, it is equally limited by the rights of others. 
Now what person, who ever came into contact with 
young children, has failed to see how devoid they are 
of any conception of the rights of others, and how 
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habitually they infringe upon them? Granting that 
the parent has no more right to control his child’s 
will than society has to control the will of the adult 
individual, it is nevertheless plain that the parent must 
continually exercise this right of control over his 
child, or else allow other persons to be continually 
annoyed and disturbed by him. Every one who has 
ever been in a house where the children are uncon- 
trolled, will appreciate the force of this argument ; 
and every one who has ever watched children at play 
together will appreciate it with almost equal vivid- 
ness. Surely the child’s right of self-government can- 
not include the right of making himself a pest to every 
grown person about him, and a tyrant to every child 
he plays with. Yet the only remedy for all this lies 
in the continual abridgment of his right of self-govern- 
ment by parental control. 


But I deny that the child does possess the right of 
self-government enjoyed by the well-behaved adult, 
because no child, left wholly to itself, ever was or will 
be well-behaved. On what is this right in the case of 
the adult based ? Clearly on his having a developed 
conscience, reason and will, which prevent him, even 
in the absence of external constraint, from injuring or 
annoying other people. But the conscience and reason 
of the child are not developed, and do not prevent 
him from thus trespassing on the rights of others. 
His will is strong even to imperiousness, while his 
conscience and reason are exceedingly feeble. I main- 
tain that the right of self-government depends on a 
certain degree of development of these latter faculties. 
The very young child, as I said before, is an animal, 
with no more right of self-government than an animal ; 
the child of somewhat larger growth acquires some- 
what of this right, which should be respected; but it 
is not until maturity that his right to self-government 
becomes perfect. When the youth has learned to 
govern himself by conscience and reason, his right of 
self-government is then complete. Every human being 
begins his existence without any right of self-govern- 
ment at all, because he is utterly unfitted to govern 
himself, even in matters that concern himself alone: 
he ends, at maturity, by having this right unques- 
tioned, because he has learned how to exercise it. 
Clearly the transition from one extreme to the other 
must be gradual. That is, he must begin by being 
under parental control; he gradually acquires the 
right of self-control, and then enters the arena of life, 
a free and developed human being. However un- 
popular with “young America,” I fear that this con- 
clusion cannot be escaped. 


The ground I take, then, is this that it is the duty 
of the parent to control his child, until the child is fit 
to control himself; and that the parent’s control 
should be directed constantly to the one aim of de- 
veloping. in the child this power of self control, by 
developing in him his natural individuality. To teach 
the child how to govern himself by conscience 
and reason, and, in order to carry out this purpose, to 
educate his conscience and reason as rapidly as Nature 
permits, without resorting to any hot-house culture,— 
this I conceive to be the duty of the parent in the 
management of his offspring. 


So far, then, as management is concerned, the rela- 
tion of parent to child can be tersely stated. The 
parent is to his child an eaternal conscience and reason, 
whose authority continues until the child’s internal 
conscience and reason are developed. Precisely in 
proportion to the degree of this internal development, 
the rightful control of the parent ceases. Parents too 
seldom perceive this natural termination of their au- 
thority ; the habit of command, re-inforced perhaps 
by the love of power, blinds their eyes to the growth 
of the child’s mind, and they usually err in prolong- 
ing unduly the period of subjection. 
wisely, prescribes a limit beyond which parental con- 
trol shall not extend, namely, the age of twenty-one 
years. This limit is sometimes too early, sometimes 
too late ; but, on the average, is perhaps about right. 
The wise and conscientious parent, however, will not 
be wholly guided by the law; if his child earlier be- 
comes mature, he will relax all control before the le- 
gal limit is reached. He will never forget that his 
only right to govern his child depends utterly on the 
child’s inability to govern himself, and that to pro- 
long his authority unduly is simple tyranny. Fur- 
thermore, to use his authority for any selfish purpose, 
—tfor any purpose but the child’s best good,—is to be 
false to his duty as the child’s external conscience and 
reason. He has no right to domineer even over his 
own flesh and blood; he is a trustee of power, and is 
responsible to his child for its right use. The obedi- 
ence he exacts is only the child’s first lesson in self: 
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control, obeying the external conscience and reason 
blindly before he can obey the internal conscience 
and reason with cpen eyes. Obedience always im- 
plies exercise of the will; and it is by obeying the 
command of his parent that the child’s will acquires 
the power to obey the command of the inward moni- 
torata future day. Obedience, therefore, is the child’s 
peculiar virtue,—his schooling in the grander virtue 
of spiritual self-control. Thus the wise and good pa- 
rent purposely commands that he may at last cease 
to command; the dutiful child unknowingly obeys 
that he may at last cease to obey. 

There can, I think, be no greater disaster in the 
home, no greater mistake in the attempt to manage a 
family, than the failure of the two parents to make 
their authority absolutely one. The household in 
which, for any reason or from any cause, a conflict of 
authority exists, is the saddest of sights to one who 
wishes well to children. There should be earnest 
conference between parents concerning the best 
methods and objects; there should be perfect unanim- 
ity in the general system of management adopted by 
them. It is unspeakably better to make some mis- 
takes in unison, than to let the minds of children get 
confused as to whom they shall obey. Let the father 
and mother speak with one voice, if they wish the 
voice of either to be respected. Appeals from one to 
the other should never be permitted. Where this is 
allowed, wretchedness of many kinds ensues, and 
management gives place to mismanagement. 

But, made as human nature is, it would be expect- 
ing altogether too much to suppose that, even when 
both parents are perfectly agreed, and their commands 
are dictated by wisdom and goodness, children will 
always obey. Disobedience is sure to occur. What 
then? What means should be used to secure obedi- 
ence ? Should we ever resort to corporal punishment, 
or rely on “moral suasion” alone ? 

In the first place, there should be as few commands 
as possible,—fewer and fewer as the child grows older. 
The fewer commands, the fewer acts of insubordina- 
tion. | This being premised, I should say that the 
means used to secure obedience must vary with the 
age of the disobedient child; with his natural charac- 
ter, and with circumstances. In every case, appeal to 
the highest motive that will secure the desired obedi- 
ence; but, I say it earnestly, secwre the obedience. If 
the appeal to reason and conscience, and the appeal 
to affection, and every other form of moral suasion 
fails, I have no hesitation whatever in saying, that 
the appeal to the dread of pain is necessary. There 
is too much mawkish sentimentality on this subject. 
Resort to the infliction of physical pain is often the 
most merciful course. I should never resort to it, 
if the child were old enough to feel his self-respect in- 
jured by it; but long before this period comes, if 
rightly managed, he will have passed beyond the age 
of disobedience. Obedience to a parent who is al- 
ways firm, uniform, and kind, soon becomes a habit 
which acts like instinct; and wilful disobedience be- 
comes obsolete. There is nothing worse than “ break- 
ing a child’s will,” as it is called; but this hateful re- 
sult can be accomplished by other means than cas- 
tigation. The infliction of physical pain, if unac- 
companied by any signs of irritation, will not beget 
irritation ; it will come as the natural consequence of 
wrongdoing, as the pain of a burn follows the touch- 
ing of a hot stove. No disgrace should attach to it. 
Immediately afterwards the child should be complete- 
ly restored to favor. The wrong has been done; its 
consequence has followed; all is over. There is no 
degradation, no wounding of self-respect, in a punish- 
ment thus administered. There is more cruelty a 
hundred-fold in many penalties thought less severe. 
It is only in the very earliest years that physical pain 
need be inflicted, if the right method of treatment be 
adopted at the outset. The lesson of obedience should 
be learned so early, that the learning of it shall be for- 
gotten. Begin with the infant of a year old, or even 
less, and teach it the meaning of a simple “ No—no!” 
The slightest possible rap on the little hand conveys 
the meaning. Let the tone be impressive, but very 
gentle, without any symptom of displeasure; let the 
experience be repeated as often as is necessary, and 
the lesson is soon learned thoroughly. For a long 
time let that be the only command of any kind; and 
for a still longer time, let the only commands be 
SIMPLE PROHIBITIONS. The distinction between a 
negative and a positive command is very important ; 
for the one can be easily enforced, the other not. The 
foolishness and wickedness of attempting to enforce a 
positive command were frightfully illustrated in the 
conduct of the minister, named Linsley, who a year or 
two ago beat his little child of three years old to death 
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for refusing to say its prayers! One such case as this 
may well shock every one at the bare idea of punish- 
ing a little child. But observe the difference between 
a positive and a negative command. No power on 
earth could make the little creature repeat a word. 
But suppose you were quietly to say “ No—no!” 
when a child of a year old pulls pettishly at the table 
cloth. He repeats the action. Without betraying 
the least irritation, you rap the mischievous little 
fingers two or three times; perhaps the offence and 
its inexorable consequence are repeated. How soon 
will it take the child to learn that pulling the table- 
cloth and touching the lamp produce equally cer- 
tain and equally disagreeable sensations? He will not 
be angered in the one case more than in the other; he 
will cry in both cases. But you have an enormous 
advantage. He has to take the initiative, and draw 
upon himself the distasteful consequence. You are 
thus certain of imparting your lesson, at a very mod- 
erate cost of pain to your little disciple. He learns 
that “ No—no!” if unheeded, means a smart in the 
fingers, and stops very soon whenever he hears the 
sound. The habit of obedience is thus commenced : 
it is founded without any hurt to self-respect, any ex- 
citement of angry emotions, any sense of degradation; 
and by degrees the habit of obeying prohibitions can 
be made to cover also positive commands. With- 
in the first four or five years’ of life, the relation be- 
tween parent and child can be well established ; and 
it will never occwr to the child to disobey. There is 
no “breaking of the will” here; the child’s will acts 
in other directions freely, without any collision with 
that other will which is, for the time being, its con- 
science and reason. As fast as the ideas of right and 
wrong develop, or can be developed, the parent throws. 
the child on its own decision, seeking to influence 
him freely in favor of the right; and in proportion to 
his success, he forbears to command at all. Thus the 
child’s supreme allegiance is gradually transferred from 
the outer to the inner conscience; the power of self- 
control gained through obedience to the one enables 
him to obey the other; and thus, by a natural growth, 
the little follower of another’s will becomes a free 
moral being. But I believe this result cannot, at least, 
in most cases, be accomplished, unless the process is. 
commenced in early infancy ; and the only means of 
commencing it is by the infliction of a little physical 
pain. It isnot the pain, but the disgrace, of corporal 
punishment, that makes it in later years a poison to the 
soul; and this is not felt at all, at the early age I refer 
to, if the penalty is properly administered. Imme- 
diately after it, the child will have a kiss all ready for 
the parent; not the slightest sign of a ruffled temper 
will appear; and the tears will not have dried upon 
the tender cheek, before a smile will restore its sun- 
shine to the little face. Let the parent only refrain 
from harsh words, tones, and looks, and, I deliberately 
assert as the result of my own experience, it is the 
truest kindness to the little one to adopt the method 
I have very imperfectly sketched. 

But let me mention another and equally important 
part of the wise management of children. Firmness 
of will is not enough, wisdom is not enough, uniform- 
ity of treatment is not enough, consistency in always 
prohibiting or always permitting the same things is 
not enough, scrupulous adherence to a promise or a 
warhing is not enough. Unless the parent overflows. 
with affection for his little charge, and, what is more, 
makes-him feel this all the time, I believe failure is 
inevitable. The young child needs to dwell perpetu- 
ally in the sunshine of parental love; and it must be 
honest sunshine, ever radiant,—not candle-light strug- 
gling through a bushel-basket. [f this sunshine never 
fails him, there will be no sting in the occasional. 
corrections. The evil of a little physical pain is. 
nothing, if the moral evils which too often accompany 
it and make its poison are absent. Uniform gentle- 
ness and kindness and tenderness, combined with a 
firm will and uniform method of treatment, cannot. 
but ensure the best possible results. Your child should 
count on the fulfilment of your word, as you count on 
the operation of a natural law ; and if you accompany 
your word with a kindly manner, it will never occur 
to him to be angry or vexed, even at a prohibition. 
Let him live in an atmosphere that develops his af- 
fections,—an atmosphere genial and healthy and fa- 
vorable to all the manifestations of childish delight 
and glee. Be his playmate, at least occasionally,— 
show sympathy with his pursuits and sports, and do 
not be too “dignified” to share them,—take time to. 
cultivate that relationship of confidence and love 
which can only be established in early childhood, and. 
which, if neglected, you will long for with bitterest. 
regret by and by. Where this is fostered, collision. 
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between your will and his will never need take place. 
You, the outer conscience and reason of your child, 
will be regarded by him as his best friend ; and in this 
deep, deathless attachment lies the best safeguard you 
can give him against the manifold temptations that 


await him in after years. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR PROTEST- 
ANT CONTROVERSIALISTS, 


{From the New York Nation. ] 


The controversy about the Bible in the schools is 
rapidly spreading. In this State it promises to fur- 
nish, before very long, one of the most exciting poli- 
tical issues we have ever had, owing to the unscru- 
pulousness displayed by the Catholics in obtaining 
from the Albany Legislature large votes of money— 
amounting in the present year to half a million of 
dollars—for the support of their schools. Their suc- 
cess in this sort of operation, too, not unnaturally 
renders them less disposed than ever to aid their Prot- 
estant neighbors in the discovery of a modus vivendi 
on the school question. They do not care whether 
Bible-reading in the public schools is abandoned, 
and, indeed, show some signs of being as much op- 
posed to it as the High Protestant party, who consid- 
er the Bible-reading one of the most important parts 
of the school curriculum. As long as the Bible is 
read at the opening of the school exercises, and is 
read for the reasons assigned by Judge Storer in the 
recent decision of the Superior Court in Cincinnati, 
and by some Protestant clergy, the priests have an 
argument in favor of separate Catholic schools such 
as nothing else could furnish them. All the good 
which, according to the Protestant view, a Catholic 
child gets by listening to the Scriptures is, according 
to the Catholic view, so much poison; and, the more 
eager Protestants show themselves for its adminis- 


tration, the more frantic are Catholics bound to be-. 


come in escaping from it. The reason, too, is ob- 
vious—it is drawn from the very constitution of the 
Catholic Church. She is, on the Catholic theory, the 
sole teacher of truth. Nothing which reaches the 
soul through any other channel, however respecta- 
ble, is instruction in righteousness. She knows noth- 
ing of morals apart from dogma. She recognizes no 
man as good who is not a good Catholic. The Bible 
isa good book in the hands of a priest, expounding 
it in the manner directed by the church; in the hands 
of a layman, and, above all, of a heretic layman, it 
is nothing but a snare and stumbling: block. 


There are some Protestants, we are sorry to say, 
into whose heads it seems impossible to hammer a 
proper comprehension of the Catholic position on 
this subject, and who, nevertheless, as might be ex- 
pected, insist on taking a heated and active part in 
the pending controversy, and never open their lips 
without making a settlement of it more difficult and 
more remote. They talk of the Bible as if it occu- 
pied the same position in Catholic that it occupies in 
Protestant theology, and as if the differences between 
the two churches were simply differences of inter- 
pretation—the fact being that the Catholics do not, 
and never have acknowledged it as a final authority, 
or as the sole basis of the claims of their church to 
the respect and obedience of Christendom. Al] they 
draw frem it is corroborative evidence as to the cor- 
rectness of the church’s own account of its origin and 
history. For instance, Christ’s well-known declara- 
tion to Peter, so often cited in support of the su- 
premacy of the Roman See, they treat simply asa 
corroboration of what has “always, everywhere, 
and by all” been received and acknowledged as 
Catholic truth, or, in other words, of ecclesiastical 
tradition. It is this distinction which gives an air of 
positive self-stultification to a large number of the 
arguments in fayor of compulsory Bible-reading in 
the schools, which one hears both from the platform 
and the bench and the press. Nobody has a right to 
attack a position, or, at all events, nobody can attack 
it with success, without understanding it. It is mel- 
ancholy to listen, as one has nowadays sometimes, to 
a long string of reasons for not yielding to the Cath- 
olic view, every one of which helps to confirm the 
Catholic in his view—the Catholic being the only 
person who needs to be convinced, or who is giving 
any trouble. 

The very first thing to be done by Protestants be- 
fore engaging in the warfare which is now apparent- 
ly before them, is to strengthen the one weak point 
in their own case, and that is the removal from the 
State education of the one feature which prevents it 
being really and truly secular education simply. It 
must be remembered that it is not enough that Prot- 
estants should acknowledge that the common-school 
education is simply secular ; Catholics must acknowl- 
edge it; and Catholics cannot be expected to ac- 
knowledge it, on the Protestant’s own showing, as 
long as Bible-reading forms part of it. The very 
tenacity with which Protestants cling to it they jus- 
tify on the ground that it 7s religious instruction, and, 
of course, religious instruction of a Prctestant cem- 
plexion; without it, Judge Storer says the children 
would be “left without a God in the world;” or, in 
other words, without a religious creed. The whole 
system of school instruction should be such that no 
sect can say that it contains anything likely to help 
to spread the tenets of any other sect. It will, 
doubtless, still be said that schools in which no relig- 
ion is taught are “ godless schools,” but this we can- 
not help; for the “ godlessness”” of schools, all sects 
have a ready remedy by teaching religion at home, 
or by clerical instrumentality out of school hours. It 
a system of this kind does not satisfy all, nothing 
will. 
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No nearer approach to a satisfactory system of 


State education can ever, in the existing condition of 
the human mind, be made; and when we haye got 
it into working order, we have the consolation of 
knowing that it cannot be assailed by any argument 
which does not touch its very existence; that, in 
short, there is no pretence or deception about it. 

The second thing Protestants have to do, if they 
mean to bring this controversy to a reasonable and 
satisfactory settlement within the lifetime of the 
present generation, is to avoid talking of and treat- 
ing Catholics as necessarily enemies of free govern- 
ment, and their religion as incompatible with true al- 
legiance to the State in which they live. One hears 
a good deal of this just now from the pulpit as well 
as from the platform, and it is both misleading and 
inexpedient. Nothing can be more absurd, for in- 
stance, as well as unfair, than Mr. Hepworth’s per- 
formance in citing the Pope’s Encyclical and the ap- 
pended Syllabus by way of proving that Catholics 
are not likely to be good citizens, or are likely to 
bear divided allegiance, or, in case of a confiict of 
authority, to side with the Pope rather than with the 
American Government. All that the Encyclical 
proves, in the eyes of the best observers, is what the 
proceedings at the Gicumenical Council are proving 
every day, that the Pope is a very simple-minded and 
somewhat fanatical old monk, in the hands of very 
bad advisers, composed, in the main, of Roman Jes- 
uits. The anxiety the most enlightened Catholics 
feel about his course is due not to their fear that he 
will reduce the Catholic world to slavery, but to their 
fear that he will alienate the Catholic world from re- 
ligion itself Nothing can be more preposterous than 
the assumption that any government is afraid that 
the Syllabus will weaken its authority, though many 
Catholic governments do fear that it may complicate 
their relations with the Catholic clergy, already made 
very troublesome by the process of secularization 
through which even the most bigoted Catholic States 
are passing before our eyes. In no countries is the 
Papal authority so weak at this moment as in Cath- 
olic countries—countries which the Pope has had for 
ages at his feet. If the Syllabus be a laughing-stock 
in France and Austria and Bavaria, and even in 
Spain, and the greatest Catholic theologians of the 
European continent make Jight of Papal pretensions, 
it is a litile too bad to have it used as a red rag in 
American pulpits to rouse the Protestant bull into 
fury. The Catholic laity have never in any country, 
or in any age, accepted the ecclesiastical measure 
either of the province of the church or of the dues 
of the State, and they are not likely to make a begin- 
ning in the United States. But there is one striking 
example in history—perhaps the most awful of all 
the lessons history has to offer—of the folly of treat- 
ing Catholics as if they dd believe all the worst and 
wildest doctrines that could be dug out by controver- 
sialists from the ponderous tomes of Catholic theolo- 
gians and canonists, and that is Ireland. Ireland is 
what she is to-day because Protestant England has 
persisted for two centuries in legislating for her on 
the hypothesis that everything the Pope said, Irish 
Catholics believed, and that any order he chose to is- 
sue they would surely execute. Weall see the result ; 
pleasant and successful, is it not 2 

We do not believe that a true and satisfactory rec- 
onciliation of the Catholic Church, as its doctors de- 
fine it, with modern society will ever be effected. 
This reconciliation is a dream in which many great 
Catholics of recent times, from Lammenais.to Mont- 
alembert and Father Hyacinthe, have sought refuge 
from distressing internal doubts and conflicts; but 
one has only to read evén a moderate statement of 
the church’s claim, and take even an imperfect view 
of the condition of modern States, to feel that a 
dream it must for ever remain. The relations of the 
Catholic clergy to the State must always be, as they 
are now, marked by hostility and aggressiveness on 
the one side, and suspicion on the other ; but this fur- 
nishes no excuse for attempts to drive the Catholic 
laity into their arms, by pretending to regard them 
as being in all things the humble and submissive 
sheep the priests would like to have them. The way. 
the Catholic Church gets along in modern society is 
by letting the laymen manage politics pretty much 
as they please; and the only true and statesmanlike 
course for American Protestants to adopt in dealing 
with the Catholic laymen is to treat them as men like 
ourselves, permeated like us by the modern spirit, 
treading the solid ground of utility in dealing with 
secular affairs, ready to argue and open to conyic- 
tion, and not as a parcel of devotees, led by the hand 
by the monks, fed on legends, and requiring to be 
followed to the polls by a spiritual] director. 

We say this on the supposition that no Protestant 
gentleman has as yet discovered any short and speedy 
method of getting rid of the Catholics, and that we 
have to live with and make the best of about 8,000,- 
0G0 of them, who, if not educated or attached to the 
Government somehow, are pretty certain to furnish 
a considerable supply of robbers and murderers, and 
a disturbing element in our politics of no mean pow- 
er. But, if anybody bas hit on any plan of rooting 
them out before the next Presidential election, of 
course we are willing to see it tried, provided it is not 
tov inhuman or treacherous, or does not involve the 
slaughter of young children. These can, of course, 
be saved, and brought up in the common schools as 
indomitable Protestants. 

>_> 

A reverend Father, speaking in the Gicumenical 
Council on a certain topic, and urging the adoption 
ot “gentle measures,” confirmed his views by quot- 
ing the popular axiom,—‘ Melle capiuntur musce— 
flies are caught in honey.” “Very true,” a French 
bishop remarked, “‘ sed ut occidentur—but in order 
that they may be killed.” 


Voices from the Leopte. 


[BXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


“The rationalists of to-day need the thoughts 
of to-day. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Spinoza, Did- 
erot, D’Holbach were great thinkers, but they lived 
too long ago. I find that really radical men don’t 
seem to be much interested in THe INDEX, after all. 
They don’t find arguments addressed to them, but to 
Christians, and nothing bnt piety and goodness. We 
can’t feed on piety when in doubt about a future life. 
Yon will find plenty of strong thinkers, if you will 
only begin on the philosophy of the future that is to 
supersede Christianity. Delay is dangerous. If Tue 
INDEX becomes a merely ‘moral paper’ devoted to 
goodness, you may write its epitaph soon. ‘Whom 
the Gods love die young,’ or ‘It was too good for this 
world.’ I did not mean to have been and gone and 
done it, but the thing is said and it isso. I believe 
that it is safe to tell you disagreeable truths.” 


——“ Dear Sir: Enclosed please find two dollars 
for which please send me that worth of Iyppx No. 7 
for distribution among our Unitarian friends and 
others. I haye read your INpDeEx from the first num- 
ber, and am more and more pleased with its dispas- 
sionate tone, and its evident clearness and fixedness 
of purpose. Yours, I think, is the first open declara- 
tion that you stand outside of the organization called 
Christian, and I gather from something you haye 
said that you are surprised at the large number of per- 
sons who have already manifested sympathy with 
your cause. You will be more surprised still that so 
large a body of independent thinkers exist even in 
sectarian New England, and that they have held 
their peace so long.” 


—‘ Tn this city some 25 copies are taken by mail, 
and some 25 copies sold at the News Room of 
& , and these news dealers desire me to ask 
you to increase their order to thirty copies, and I hope 
in a short time to be able to get a hundred subscri- 
bers to Tue INpex in this city.” 


——‘ Tue InprEx furnishes my mind with that 
reading which it has long craved. We have many 
Free-thinkers in this place, and I shall work for the 
circulation of your and other kindred papers. The 
time has come for spiritual freedom to be discussed, 
and your boldness suits me.” 


“T consider Tue InpEx the best paper I ever 
took, and I have taken a good many. Your paper is 
full of matter emanating from principle and not poli- 
cy. Truth is of more importance to you, it seems, 
than popularity.” 


—“ Enclosed is one dollar to pay for a few speci- 
men copies of Tur InpEx. I feel so much interested 
in your paper that I should be glad to see it sown 
broadcast over the land. If I were able, I would sub- 
scribe liberally for distribution, but I am not.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First Independent Society meets every Sunday 
morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the corner 
of Adams and Superior streets. Sunday School at 
12. The public are cordially invited to attend. 

The Radical Club will meet in the same place, at 
74 o’clock, Sunday evening, April17th. Subject for 
discussion :—‘‘ What should be our National Policy 
towards the Indians?” The public are invited. 


The Free Evening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and Friday evening at 7 o’clock, at 
No. 20 Lenk’s Block. 

The Industrial School for girls is held every Satur- 
day afternoon at two o’clock, at Druid Hall, Wash- 
ington St., the use of which has been very generously 
given for this purpose by the proprietors. 
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The Church-Idea: an Essay towards Unity. By 
William Reed Huntington, Rector of All-Saints, 
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THE SEA-GULL OF COHASSET. 


Rough with scars of windy wars, 
Broad and jubilant and free, 

White with sails as heayen with stars, 
Heaves the many-glittering sea. 


How the lion breakers rage— 
How they roar among the rocks— 
How they leap against their cage— 
How they toss their foamy locks ! 


Ha! ’tis but the ocean’s sport ; 
Dumb his stormy thunders sleep. 
Who the giant’s wrath would court, 

Who would battle with the deep? 


’Neath that writhing web of waves, 
Thick with many a knotted snare, 

Glowering deep in weedy caves, 
Death, the spider, hides his lair. 


Thou that o’er the mad unrest 
Hoverest long on pinions rash, 

Wilt thou trust that guileful breast ? 
Shoreward let thy white wings flash! 


Ah, poor trifler, thou art lost ; 
Idle warnings, idly spent! 

There thou floatest, billow-tost, 
With the froth for monument. 


What! again dost cut the air? 
Tempt again the treacherous blue ? 

Look—unscathed those pinions fair 
Dip, and soar, and dip anew. 


Shame, my soul, that falterest here 
Shuddering at life’s billowy sea! 

God is vaster than thy fear ; 
Plunge—the waves are safe for thee. 


Plunge—the fresh breeze sings no dirge ; 
Plunge—the timid ’tis that dies ; 

Yet, when gasping in the surge, 
Soar awhile to breathe the skies. 
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The Editor of Tur InpvEx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 
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We call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisements of liberal papers in our adver- 
tising columns. There are so many of them, 
that we could not do them justice without 
devoting our entire editorial page to the pleas- 
ant work of pointing out their excellencies. 
We shall have to extend this work somewhat, 
and content ourself at present with a word of 
general appreciation (none the less sincere 
because general) of them all. From time to 
time hereafter we shall doubtless find some- 
thing to say in detail. Meanwhile we wish 
success to these and all other journals which 
are devoted to the advance of liberal ideas and 
sentiments, or the promotion of human pro- 
gress in any direction. So far as we can speak 
from personal inspection, we believe that these 
papers are doing well the work they aim to 
do; and we think that all are needed to ex- 


press the many-sided nature of man. 
Oi io __———— 


Correspondents aad contributors will great- 
ly oblige us by being brief. Several commu- 
nications, otherwise excellent, haye been al- 
ready excluded from our columns by their 
excessive length. We have no room to print 
long articles; but we are very glad to receive 
short and pithy ones. Regarded as projectiles, 
a bullet does more execution than a pillow. 


THE PROPOSED FUSION. ¢ 


Mr. Tilton, editor of the Independent, re- 
cently sent us a circular, proposing a fusion of 
some sort between the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association and the American Woman 
Suffrage Association,and requesting signatures 
from all in favor of the movement. To this cir- 
cular we cheerfully put our name. We are not 
of those who consent to a compromise where 
principle is concerned ; neither are we of those 
who join parties with no better nucleus than 
persons. If these two Associations represent 
two principles, we have failed, after diligent 
inquiry, to discover the fact. Under the meal 
of reconciliation, therefore, we suspect the 
presence of no compromise-cat. If we had 
not been positively assured to the contrary by 
some who ought to know, we should haye 
said that a difference of opinion formerly ex- 
isted relative to the Fifteenth Amendment. 
As to this, we believed in uncompromisingly 
demanding suffrage for all men and all wo- 
men, both black and white,—in postponing 
the just claims of nobody to the equally just 
claims of somebody else,—and in rejoicing 
heartily over the recognition by law of any 
just claims whatever. We were for sacrificing 
neither negro suffrage to woman suffrage, nor 
woman suffrage to negro suffrage; we were 
for demanding both, and accepting that first 
which we could get first; we thoroughly dis- 
approved any and every attempt to seek the 
victory of one through the defeat of the 
other, believing that it was neither the negro’s 
hour nor yet woman’s hour, but then and al- 
ways God’s hour for justice to all humanity. 

But whether there was or was nota con- 
flict of principles between these two Associa- 
tions formerly, there can be none now. ‘Lhe 
Fifteenth Amendment is adopted, and we re- 
joice init. Negro suffrage has come first,— 
then woman suffrage must come next. Bury 
every dead issue, and work for issues that are 
still alive. Let us speak a word of friendliest 
warning to those who are called “leaders” in 
the woman movement. Noone is a “ leader” 
in it,—the people are led by ideas of which 
the most gifted are but servants and follow- 
ers. Whoever for personal reasons opposes 
the measures which are dest for accomplish- 
ing the common end in view, will secure no 
following. Let Andrew Johnson be proof of 
this. Union is better than disunion among 
the friends of reform. Totally unconnected 
with either Association, but yet a friend to 
both, we wish to see machinery simplified and 
strength concentrated,—how, we do not care, 
provided it be honestly and honorably done. 
If the prominent workers in both Associa- 
tions shall show enough magnanimity to sac- 
rifice all personal antipathies or ambitions for 
the common cause, the great heart of the 
people will honor them both with increased 
admiration and love; but if they persist in 


' keeping asunder those whom the love of hu- 


man rights hath joined together, let them 
make sure that their reasons will bear the test 
of daylight. If there are causes for forbid- 
ding the banns, let the world know them; if 
not, let the marriage proceed ! 


Since writing the above, the result of the 
proposed Conference at the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel has been made known. Nothing definite 
in the direction of union seems to have been 
accomplished. What is wanted is an organi- 
zation which shall be regarded as national by 
universal consent. It is plain that neither of 
the two existing organizations is so regarded, 


¢ 


as 


as a fact; nor do we see how matters will be 
bettered by putting a third into the field, so 
long as the existing organizations maintain 
themselyes each with an exclusive claim. 
Three fragments are worse than two. We 
deprecate further division, at any rate. In- 
stead of making haste to start a new associa- 
tion, it will be infinitely better to discuss 
thoroughly the reasons, or alleged reasons, 
against consolidation, If there is no funda- 
mental difference either in principles, objects, 
or methods between the two present organi- 
zations, they ought to unite for the sake of 
the common good. Way Nor? 


We do not care to go into any discussion of 
the past. We feel little interest in partizan 
criminations or recriminations. The success: 
of the cause of Woman Suffrage will be inde- 
finitely postponed, if its avowed friends can 
not heal this breach and work together in 
harmony. Mistakes have been made,—we 
do not deny that; but let them pass. We 
move the previous question. Unity must be 
had. It will be had before long. A contest. 
without ideas will never interest the Ameri- 
can people. Is the idea of “delegation ” at 
the bottom of the controversy? The only 
important point to be secured is, that one 
Association shall be recognized as in fact rep- 
resentative of the entire movement; and 
then, whether delegated or not, it will unite 
the scattered forces of reform. We are pre- 
pared to join such an Association as this ; but. 
we propose to enter into no internecine warfare. 
We wish well, heartily well, to all the promin- 
ent actors in both Associations; and we shall 
feel deeply chagrined and disappointed, if we- 
find ourself unable to co-operate with one,w_th- 
out thereby being set down as an enemy to. 
the other. We are determined to co-operate 
with both or neither ; and in this we speak the 
sentiment of multitudes. Thousands will 
stand aloof, perplexed and apathetic, just so- 
long as the friends of woman are playing the 
comedy of the. Kilkenny cats. Let us all rise 
to the dignity of our cause, forget the past, 
ignore all local or personal or partizan jeal- 
ousies, and join hands in good earnest for the 
full realization of the American idea. While 
a single wrong remains unrighted, let us defer 
the luxury of petty feuds. Better disband 
both Associations, unite in a new eall to the 
country, and gather a convention in form and 
in fact and in popular estimation representa- 
tive of the whole moyement, than suffer mi- 
croscopic grievances to paralyze and distract.. 
The organizations are worth nothing except 
as tools. The tools may be theoretically per- 
fect; but if they wont work, throw them 
away, and get better ! 

>—~<p-<- 

We are sorry that Rey. Mr. Vickers, the able 
champion of an unsectarian school system 
against Bible bigotry, has been defeated as a 
member of the Board of Education in Cincin- 
nati. The blows he deals have been too weighty 
not to make the enemy wince; and they have 
sought revenge at the polls. But we suspect. 
that his guns will not easily be spiked; and 
when the time comes for a cannonade, we ad- 
vise the obstructives to slink behind their 
Hagans-and-Storer sand-bags, and listen for 
the report with cotton-wool in their ears. 

Se 

Mr. Herndon’s promised article on President 
Lincoln’s philosophy has not yet been re- 
ceived ; but we hope soon to lay it before our 
readers. 


——___<—<—<_e-———— 
The soul’s ideal is a glimpse of God. 
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Conmuinications. 


SIN WHOM WE LIVE, AND MOVE, AND 
HAVE OUR BEING.” 


Mr. ABBOT: 


Dear Sir :—Will you permit one of the “all” who 
believe in the above formula, to respond to Bro. Wil- 
lard Twitchell’s query, as to “any relationship be- 
tween God and man on such a theory ?” 

1. The terms “homogeneous” and “ heterogen- 
eous” do not appear to be involved in the main ques- 
tion, since both are equally consistent with distinct- 
ness of being. 

2. Let two analogous facts illustrate the possibility 
of the truth designed to be expressed in the formula. 

An animal literally “lives, moves and has his be- 
ing” in the air that surrounds him and fills him, and 
upon which all his vital functions constantly depend. 
Withdraw the air, and disintegration, death, annihi- 
lation of the “animal” ensues, with as much cer- 
tainty.as any effect ceases when its cause ceases. And 
yet will any one claim that air and animal life are 
identical? or deny individual entity to either, because 
one depends so intimately upon the other ? 

3. By friction on the end of a match you produce 
what is called a flame. Now this flame “lives and 
moves and has its being” in Oxygen, or more accu- 
rately in the union of Oxygen with some of the ele- 
ments composing the match. Withdraw the Oxy- 
gen, and the flame is instantly annihilated. Yet the 
Oxygen and the flame are not identical. Now if all 
the conditions upon which the continuance of animal 
life and the flame depend, were constant and unend- 
ing, both would “live and move and have their be- 
ing” forever in those conditions. And the “ relation- 
ship” between 'the phenomena and the conditional 
causes would be quite distinct, and not difficult of ap- 
prehension. And the individuality of the phenome- 


na would be none the less for their being recognized - 


as mere attributive and dependent entities. Suppose 
then that our Souls, being in and of themselves just 
what our consciousness says they are, are still only 
attrubutive of and entirely dependent upon the great 
Infinite Soul of the Uuiverse, would not the formula 
still apply to them, even while we predicate distinct 
personal individuality of both the finite and the In- 
finite Soul? Substantive being is no more distinct, 
personal or individual, than attributive being. And 
God’s spiritual being, although the very quintessence 
of all attributes, is infinitely substantive, while all 
material entities are attributive and dependent. 

With sincere thanks for the weekly blessing of 
Tue Index, and deep-felt sympathy with the holy 
cause you are promoting, I am 

Yours for Freedom and Truth, 
J. B. Briewa™. 


><>] 
THE LIFE BEYOND, 


Wasuinevon, D. C., March 29, 1870. 


Eprror Inprx :—In a thoughtful letter from her 
English home, published in a late Inppx, Frances 
Power Cobbe speaks of a wide and earnest question- 
ing touching the Immortal Life, as a marked feature 
of our day. Continents cannot limit or oceans di- 
vide human thoughts and hopes and aspirations ; now 
it is the reaching out and up in one direction, now in 
another, making true that later Scripture of Tenny- 
SOD. == 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 

runs 

And tadnoushts of men are widened with the process of 

the suns.” 

Closely linked with the question that presses on us 
all, ‘‘ What can we do here and now?” is another, 
“What are we, and what is our destiny?” As we 
best solve the last, we can best, in practical life, an- 
swer the first; and, on the other side, there is deepest 
philosophy as well as tenderest entreaty, in that word 
of the Testament, “ Do the works, and ye shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be true or not.” 


The day is passing, never to return, when books, 
and creeds and priests can give answer of authority 
to overawe the soul; and the day is coming, most 
blessed since the world began, when we begin to see 
and feel that the more complete and noble our ideal 
of man’s powers and possibilities here and hereafter, 
the grander human achievement, the higher human 
excellence, and the wiser all reforms. 


The world is weary of abstract theory and dogma, 
unsustained either by facts of the senses or truths of 
the soul, and often bluntly defiant of both, and there- 
fore science is justly inexorable, and religion seeks 
truth and not authority. 

_ But what of this questioning of the Life Beyond? 
Is not the very questioning proot thereof? 

As justice and freedom, by their wiser appliance to 
life, build the strong foundations of our best civiliza- 
tion, and as their existence in the soul and growth 
therefrom for ages prove their verity, so does the 
lasting existence and growth of this idea of immor- 
tality put its verity beyond dispute. Yet it may be 
said that each truth of the soul has its facts, patent 
to the material and external sense as complement and 
confirmation; as for instance, that the safety and 
comfort to the body that justice and freedom bring, 
are such confirmation. I grant this, for soul is be- 
hind the senses, and subtle forces mould and govern 
all substances. 

There must be, then, fact and phenomena telling of 
the Life Beyond to the senses. It is not possible that 
such life,so long asked for and hoped for and beliey- 
ed in, is not real. Infinite Wisdom and Love do not 


thus mock the soul, but give all itasks and more than 
it can imagine. 

Where are the facts, and why have they not been 
made open as the day to all? As men and nations 
are still half blind to the reality of Justice or the 
safety of Freedom, can we marvel at blindness to 
facts, all along the ages, touching Immortality ? 

Only in the light of the thoughts and experiences 
of to-day, can we take the-strange dreams and mys- 
tic warnings and startling apparitions whereof the 
record comes to us out of the realm of miracle and 
superstition, and see them as proofs of wondrous 
spiritual powers in our human nature, and as mes- 
sages and visitations from beyond the graye. 

T once sat by the bedside of a sick girl in a western 
city, while her physician magnetized her to ward off 
a brain fever. With her eyes closed asin quiet sleep, 
she told calmly and simply of the then arrangement 
of furniture and occupation of persons in a house 
hundreds of miles East, correctly, as we soon learn- 
ed. It wasa clairvoyant or spiritual sight, active 
when the material eye was closed, and suggested a 
spiritual organization within, compared to which the 
wonders of the five senses are dull and poor indeed. 

At different times and places, with different per- 
sons, sometimes total strangers, I have had tests tan- 
gible to the senses, satisfactory to reason and judg- 
ment, and sweetly pleasant to every tender sympa- 
thy, of the presence of friends and loyed ones whose 
mortal remains have mouldered with their kindred 
dust for years. Facts have been told me which I 
thought mistakes, but found accurate, and my own 
thoughts have been read as though I wore a window 
over my heart. 

Such experiences have been shared by a “cloud of 
witnesses,” and the most wonderful and convincing 
of these things have never been told to the world. 
Many of them are guarded by the sanctity of the love 
and friendship living beyond the grave, and revealed 
to those here. 

Ibut suggest the momentous importance and in- 
terest of this great field of thought and fact and spir- 
itual laws. Our researches therein will not only give 
us light from the Life Beyond, but will teach us of 
those subtle powers and influences for good or evil, 
for health or sickness of body or soul, which ever 
come and go from man to man the world over, of 
the benefits of which we can be receptive, and against 
the ills of which we can be positive and strong. 

It is not enough for “free religion” to break the 
bonds of authority. It must be, and aims to be, con- 
structive as well, and for its work of helping to build 
up a truer life it must have more perfect knowledge 
and truer ideal of this nature of ours, human yet di- 
vine, touching the material and perishable on one 
side, and yet closely allied by its most vital and in- 
terior and creative elements, with the spiritual, the 
infinite, and the immortal. ; 

With this suggestion allow a word of friendly criti- 
cism. Ido not object to classic learning and thor 
ough knowledge of the Past. I would recognize the 
value of that variety of taste and culture which goes 
to make up our varied knowledge, and it is well in 
religious matiers that there should be ripe and 
thoughtful students of old systems and sacred books ; 
but do we not lose much by looking at the Present 
too little ? 

It may be said that clairvoyance and spiritualism 
tax patience and offend taste sometimes by crudeness, 
but itis equally true that they feed the ripest thought, 
thrill the tenderest sympathies, and gratity the most 


cultured and fastidious taste in their higher phases. ~ 


I know scholarly and liberal men, who turn from 
them with a shade of disgust to their wordy old 
chronicles, wade through weary pages of musty spec- 
ulstion or cumbrous folly, to get asingle rich thought, 
and accept it as ample pay for their toil. 

While the hopes of men turn to the Future, why 
should so large ashare of study and thought be given 
to the Past, that the living wonders of the Present 
are well nigh unknown and of course unappreciated ? 

The latest science, the best intuition, the finest 
clairvoyance, the most convincing fact, and the sweet- 
est and wisest word purporting to ccme from those 
“not lost but gone before,” must be compared and 
tested. 
human powers and an abiding confidence in Inmor- 
talily, based on facts which confirm the soul’s desires, 
and a wisdom and harmony of life on earth such as, 
in the olden time, 

‘* Priests and prophets waited for, 
And sought, but never found.” 

Allow me to thank you for making THe INDEX so 
catholic in spirit and frank in statement, and to wish 
you abundant success. 

Truly yours, 
G. B. SreBBINs. 


$< > 
THE RADICAL CAUCUS. 


Boston, March 17, 1870. 
Editor of The Index: 


Dear Srr,—I notice the letter of Rev. Wm. Shar- 
man in your issue of March 12, and also your editorial 
note saying that you would “be glad, as the case now 
stands, to receive a statement of the true reasons for 
the position taken by the radicals” at the radical 
caucus of the N. Y. Convention of Unitarians in 
October, 1868. I was present, and a most interested 
observer, at the little cmpromptu meeting in question ; 
and I am glad of an opportunity to give you the in- 
formation desired, and, at the same time, to express 
what has ever smce been burning in my heart,—an 
indignant sense of the contemptible and temporizing 
attitude of the radicals on that occasion. After ex- 
amining your letter in the Radical for February, 1869, 


Thus shall be established a knowledge of 


I do not know precisely what you may mean by say- 
ing that the radicals yoted “not to meddle with the 
preamble lest they should imperil their positions.” If 
you mean that they were afraid of losing their pulpits 
and being set adrift without any “visible means of 
support,” I agree with Mr. Sharman that no such mo- 
tive was explicitly stated in the caucus, nor even, to 
my knowledge, so much as hinted ; and the character 
and record of many of the men there gathered, makes 
sach a supposition improper and uncharitable. But 
if by “ positions” you mean the ecclesiastical position 
in the Conference which the radicals were striving to 
bring about, the liberal propositions they were aiming 
to maintain, then your remark is strictly true, the fact 
being that it was decided by almost unanimous con- 
sent not to demand all that we thought desirable lest 
we should thereby miss obtaining anything. And as 
all the gentlemen there were presumed to be collected 
concerning matters of principle, this seemed to me 
then, and seems to me now, that deliberate sacrifice 
of “principle for principle’s sake” which is called 
justifying the means by the end. I endeavored to 
point this out to the caucus. I tried to show, as well 
as I could in a few hurried extempore remarks, that if, 
by any device of new articles to the Constitution or 
by any ingenuity of statement, the Conference could be 
led to adopt in their integrity great principles to which 
it had declared itself fundamentaliy opposed, this 
would not be conversion, but deception, or at least a 
mere misunderstanding; that (as the event justified 
me in saying) the attempt would fail, as it deserved 
to; and that, even if it succeeded, such a success could 
be of no real, and especially no lasting, value, while 
the manner of it would convert it into a positive 
moral loss and bring deserved contempt upon a noble 
cause. I, therefore, if I remember aright, advised a 
direct onset under the old issue,—m0 doctrinal preamble 
of any kind. I believe, however, that I found no 
brother-in-arms among the radicals at that time. I was 
defeated, in the kindest but most decisive manner, by 
Rev. Robert Collyer, by a sally which was exceeding- 
ly illustrative of the temper of the meeting. “ Brother 
Blake,” said he, “ when I was a little boy and wouldn’t 
eat my piece of bread, my mother spread molasses on 
it, and then I eat it.’ The melancholy result of this 
policy need not be detailed. The Conference proved 
to be no child, and soon discovered the important 
bread under the molasses; nay, it found a cunning 
Way to separate the two and get the molasses without 
the bread. Rev. Messrs. E. E. Hale and J. F. Clarke 
were induced to play the good grandma (this by special 
vote of the caucus, if I remember rightly) and coax 
the refractory “hopeful ;” but some elder playmates 
(Drs. Osgood and Lothrop) who “knew a thing or 
two,” gave the wink in time, and the astute urchin 
broke away from grandma. 

It was decided in the caucus, or in the committee 
appointed by it to draw up the new “article” to be 
offered to the Conference (of which committee also 
I was a member), that none save a certain three or 
four gentlemen, of well-known conservatism or of 
very conciliatory radicalism, should appear in sapport 
of the measure; and thus it was attempted turther to 
take the Conference off its guard by keeping out of 
sight and out of all apparent connection with the 
matter the men who were, in reality, the most of all 
identified both with the general movement and with 
that particular occasion of it. 

It wasin vain. The cause which wasso inzlorious- 
ly fought went ingloriously down. I do noi mean to 
say that nothing was gained. On the contrary, the 
agitation and discussion were gains in themselves, fcr 
it had been industriously circulated for months pre- 
viously that this troublesome matter should be 
tabooed altogether in the Conference in order that the 
denomination might peacefully consider how to grow 
rich. It is my belief, also, that the Conference asa 
whole showed a decided superiority, mentally and 
morally, to that of Syracuse two years before. The 
tone was decidedly more healthy. But it is not the 
less true that the radicals sustamed a dcfeat both 
technical and practical; and it is also true that they 
richly deserved the defeat which they sustained. 
They attempted to procure the adoption of a most 
far-reaching and weighty measure by a method in- 
tended to cloak, or at least keep’in the back ground, 
its full scope and significance. 


Some members of the 
radical caucus freely expressed their opinion that the 
measure, thus engineered, would go through triumph- 
antly, perhaps without opposition. The humiliating 
result showed how little their unfaithtulness to prin- 
ciple had fitted them to be judges of men. I contend 
that a high morality required that the dsswe should be 
made as plain as possible and the who-e significance of 
the question brought out, by every means that could 
help the understanding of a popular and untrained 
assembly. Then victory, if attained, would have been 
conversion, for which any one might well have dropped 
a tear of devout gratitude ; defeat, if suffered, would 
have left the principle like a day fair and pure 
throughout, and covered with its supreme glories just 
when it fades into night. 

I was born and bred a Unitarian, and I cannot cut 
off my heart from them. I find myself clinging with 
a strange affection to the church to which my mother 
led me and in which my beloved minister, now living, 
taught me my first intelligent principles of religion. 
But if I cannot cut off my heart from them, I have 
cut myself off from them and from a/l dogmatic names 
or parties of whatever kind or significance. It is the 
dogmatism, the credo, that I object to. Am I theolog- 
ically a Christian ? No; because, being a simple theist, 
I do not believe the historical Christian theology, nor 
any mitigated form of it taught to-day. But if 1 were 
a Christian in belief, I would not be a Christian in 
party, nor consent to the statement of my own dear- 
est views in a creed to be signed by any one else. 
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Therefore, if I helieved every word of the Unitarian 
preamble, I should still be only in part a Unitarian, 
differing on the most fundamental point of all, name- 
ly, the rightfulness of making the authoritative state- 
ment. This is the most fundamental point, because 
the imporiance of a principle that influences the pur- 
suit of trath is greater than that of the rejection or 
reception of all other beliefs put together. I find my- 
self mentally and morally better situated apart from 
the Unitarians; and I am glad to escape also from the 
neighborhood of that obeisance to the chief seats in 
the synagogues which seems to be expected among 
them. If I do not now care less than ever about the 
ecclesiastics whio lord it over the denomination, it is 
because I never cared anything about them at all. 
But I must say here, in justice, that, although I speak 
of Unitarians collectively and as represented by the 
Conference, there are very many of them who deny 
the rightfulness of such a description of them. They 
say that they are not represented by the Conference ; 
that they cannot be represented by any Conference ; 
that the Conference states just the views of its own 
majority, and no more; that, so far from accepting 
these views, they believe the Conference has turned 
traitor to both the logic and the traditions of Unit- 
arianism; that they are greatly disgusted with it, and 
indignant beyond expression at the insolence of ec- 
clesiastical pretension and dogmatism which has 
flourished under its shelter. Now, I sympathize 
largely in this protest, because I know how long it 
takes to make large popular bodies, untrained in mind 
and occupied with business affairs, understand the 
full bearing of the points in dispute. Much of their 
action may be explained by their wish to be let alone 
in quiet, and their belief that the points at issue are 
empty ecclesiastical quarrels interfering with what 
alone their training and circumstances fit them to 
understand and partake in, namely, practical (external) 
work. I think there is an injustice in fixing the 
odium of the Conference, without qualification, on 
Unitarians~collectively ; and yet I must say that, if 
there was much decided disgust with the Syracuse 
Conference, it ought to have manifested itself vigor- 
ously at New York; and if another Conference per- 
severes in the same direction, Unitarians cannot com- 
plain of being judged by their only national mani- 
festation of themselves; or, at least, they will be 
chargeable with moral indifference as to the attitude 
of a church which yet they persist in clinging to. That 
Unitarianism, considered in its present position, is an 
attempt to mingle incongruities, and that all such 
apparent mixtures are merely slow separations of the 
incongruous principles, is illustrated in this case by 
the departure of the liberals to independence, on the 
one hand, and such mortifying denowements as Dr. 
Osgood’s coquetting with Episcopacy, on the other. 

My separation from the Unitarian position, as rep- 
resented by the Conference, is final and ultimate, a 
matter of principle. My separation from the Unit- 
arians themselves is mainly a consequence of my pres- 
ent circumstances. I can imagine situations in which 
I might be required to consider whether my duties to 
others would not oblige me to forego the mental and 
moral advantages of my separation, and enter again 
into the (for me) effete and disagreeable contest. For 
I do not agree with your positions, Mr. Editor: your 
scruples are too fine forme. You seem to me as much 
ridden by your conscience as most people are by their 
creeds; or rather, to express it better, your conscience 
adds too much concern about eaternal or apparent 
consistency to its concern (the nobility of which in you 
I should not be the last to recognize) about internal 
rectitude. I would as lief be a minister in a Moham- 
medan mosque, or preach in a Chinese temple with 
an idol over my head, so long as I might in freedom 
speak what I had in freedom thought. Liberty isa 
personal matter; I should not compromise mine by 
representing myself individually in a place or by the 
side of forms in which others were representing them- 
selves collectively. 

I beg pardon for the length of this letter, and sub- 
scribe myself sincerely your friend, 

J. VILA BLAKE. 

[“ Internal rectitude” which does not lead to “ ex- 
ternal consistency,” i. e. conformity of conduct. to 
deliberately adopted principles, is simply purity of in- 
tention unaccompanied with purity of action,—a piti- 
able spectacle. We are quite willing to be thought 
morbidly conscientious, if that means a fixed purpose 
of making the outer life harmonious with the inner 
life, even in little things. Looked at in this light, we 
are quite sure that Mr. Blake would heartily agree 
with us, for no one more desires to attain this har- 
mony than he. If he were invited to don the garb of 
a Buddhist priest and officiate as such in a Chinese 
joss-house, we suspect he would not be quite content 
to preach New England rationalism, even in per- 
fect liberty, to those who still thought it necessary 
to insist on the parapheraalia of idolatry. His keen 
sense of esthetic propriety, apart from all moral con- 
siderations, would make him feel offended at the con- 
formity required. The morally becoming is a part of 
our ideal. And we declined to advocate Free Re- 
ligion as a Christian minister in a Christian church, 
because such conformity would be morally unbecom- 


ing. Was our scruple “ too fine” ?—Ep.] 
>—<>< 
A debating society at Lyons has been for some time 
engaged in the discussion of the question: ‘If you 


had to have a ‘bile’ where would you have it?” and 
its members have finally decided, ‘‘on another fellow.” 
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ANNUAL MEERTING. 


The third annual meeting and general con- 
vention of the Free Religious Association will 
be held in Boston on the 26th and 27th of 
May. ‘The Committee of Arrangements are 
hard at work preparing for the meeting, and 
mean, if possible, to make it of greater inter- 
est than either of the previous meetings. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, a session for the 
annual business of the Association will be 
held on Thursday, the 26th. On Friday, the 
27th, a general convention, with three sess- 
ions, will be held in Tremont Temple. The 
plan of this Convention is to be somewhat 
different from that of the last two years. The 
Committee think it desirable that the discuss- 
ions should be held more closely to some spe- 
cific points, and will try to secure this result. 
They do not think it worth while to continue 
the plan on which it has been attempted to 
conduct the morning session of the Conven- 
tion the last two years,—that is, of making it 
representative of various sects and shades of 
theological opinion. It was very difficult last 
year to find any speaker who would appear as 
the representative of any phase of Orthodox 
Christianity. Several persons of different 
Evangelical sects were invited, and even urged 
to use the opportunity of our platform to state 
the convictions which were dear to them, but 
for one and another reason alldeclined. Rey. 
Mr. Jones, who gallantly defended the Ortho- 
dox view of Christianity, was a volunteer, to 
whom the Committee most gladly gave the 
place which had been offered in vain to others. 
This year the Committee will not take any 
special pains to invite Orthodox speakers 
merely because they are Orthodox. If any 
persons of Orthodox belief, Calvinist, Catholic, 
Episcopalian, or of any other sect, wish to add 
their word to the proposed discussions of the 
Convention, the opportunity will be most cor- 
dially given. The breadth and freedom of the 
platform are not to be abridged, though the 
plan of the meeting be somewhat changed. 

But it is evident that there are many peo- 


‘ple throughout the country who want to know 


more definitely than they now know, what 
are the aims and principles of the Free Relig- 
ious Association. And the Committee have 
decided to use the morning session of the 
Conyention for specifically meeting this want. 
An address will be made by the President, fol- 
lowed by speakers expressly selected for the 
purpose, to the end of explaining both the 
theoretical and practical position of the Asso- 
ciation and of the free religious movement. 
In the afternoon session it is proposed to 
have a carefully prepared Essay on the ques- 
tion now agitating the American people in 
several parts of the country,—the Relation of 


as 


Religion to our Public Schools,—the Essay to 


be followed by a free discussion on the subject 
for the remainder of the session. 

The evening session will be used for bring- 
ing out more clearly than has yet been done, 
that important feature of the Association 
whereby it represents the universal elements 
of all religions and the progressive tendencies 
of religions towards a common ground of 
unity. An Essay on the Sympathy of Relig- 
ions will be read, and be tollowed by selected 
speakers on specific points of the general sub- 
ject. 

Such is the general plan of the meetings. 
Further information with regard to essayists, 
speakers, and other details, will be given here- 
after. 

LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


The inquiry has been made whether local 
organizations, of which there are several in 
the country, formed on the general principle 
of the Free Religious Association, can be rep- 
resented by delegates in the conventions of 
the latter body. To this inquiry we reply 
that the Free Religious Association which we 
here represent, and whose annual meeting is 
held in Boston, is an organization of individ- 
uals in their individual capacity alone. No 
delegate system is therefore admissible in the 
conventions of the Association. No creden- 
tials are read or asked for from any person 
who attends. There is no official connection 
between any local society and the general 
Association. Nor has the Association done 
anything, or proposed to do anything, direct- 
ly towards forming and sustaining local or- 
ganizations, It is greatly interested in these 
organizations. It doubtless gives an impulse, 
indirectly, towards their formation. It rep- 
resents the general movement of which they 
are a-part. And it belongs to the duties of 
its officers to keep themselves informed of 
these local movements; and the officers do 
most cordially invite correspondence and co- 
operation with the members of these local so- 
cieties. Butit is more in harmony with the 
principles involved in the free religious move- 
ment,—nay, more, a necessary consequence of 
those principles,— that this co-operation and 
auxiliaryship should be utterly free; that there 
should be no relation of subordination even 
in the slightest form, established between the 
local free religious societies and the national 
Association, and no membership recognized 
in either save that of individual free men and 
free women, responsible only for their own 
opinions and characters. At the same time, 
while this is doubtless the genius of the free 
religious movement, it is none the less but 
rather all the more desirable, that persons in- 
terested in local movements in behalf of free 
religion should attend, and take part in, the 
annual meeting of the general Asociation. 
And when they come, it is specially desired, 
for the sake of acquaintance and comparison 
of views, and for establishing that good fel- 
lowship which the Association represents, that 
they should make themselves known to its 
officers. They will be most cordially welcom- 
ed to all the privileges and opportunities of 
the Convention, and received into member- 
ship, not by virtue of any credentials they 
may carry in their pockets, but by virtue of 
that sympathy which they carry in their 
hearts with the objects of the Association, 
The article of the Constitution which defines 
membership in the Association covers the 
points here touched upon, and is as follows, 

“Membership in this Association shall leave each 
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individual responsible for his own opinions alone, 
and affect in no degree his relations to other associa- 
tions. Any person desiring to co-operate with the 
Association shall be considered a member, with full 
right to speak in its meetings; but an annual contri- 
bution of one dollar shall be necessary to give a title 
to yote,—provided, also, that those thus entitled may 
at any time confer the privilege of voting upon the 
whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to the 
management of business.” 


In the official report of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association for March, we read that 

“The Committee on Publications reported that a 
volume had been prepared for publication by Rey. 
James Freeman Clarke, to be entitled ‘Steps in Be- 
lief, or Rational Christianity maintained against Athe- 
ism, Free Religion, and Romanism.’ It was voted to 
request the author to allow it to be issued by this 
Association [the A. U. A.] and an appropriation was 
made for the purpose.’ ” 
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Noricu.—The Reports, i pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869, (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL Jonnson’s Essay on “ THE WORSHIP 
oF JESUS,” (50 cts.) and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porter, (10 cts.) can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Por- 
TER, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLY®R, CHARLES H. Matocom, Joun P. HuBBARD, 
OtyMPIA Brown, JoHnN Werss, T. W. HiGeGinson, 
F. E. Asgpot, A. B. Atcort, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. SANBORN, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Povrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
SociETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND WorsuHIP ;” the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and Krsaus CHUNDER 
SEN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FrRoTH- 
INGHAM, Weiss, ABBOT, HicGrnson, PRor. DenTon, 
J. H. Jonrs, RALPH WavLpo Emerson, C. A. BARTOL, 
Lucy Srongr, Horacn Smaver, RowLanp Connor, 
and others; Essays by JuL1As WarpD Howg, j)avip 
A. Wasson, and Rapsr Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses ure as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to all phases of religious thought. 


A Great Sinner.—An old negro, named Pete, 
was very much troubled about his sins. Perceiving 
him one day with a very downcast look, his master 
asked him the cause. “O massa, I’m such a great 
sinner.” “ But Pete,” said the master, “you are tool- 
ish to take it so much to heart. You never see me 
troubled about my sins.’ “I know the reason, 
massa,” said Pete; “when you go out duck-shooting, 
and you kill one duck, and wound another, don’t you 
run after the wounded duck?” “ Yes, Pete.” And 
the master wondered what was coming next. “ Well, 
massa, dat is de way with you and me; de debbil has 
got you sure; but he am not sure of me, and chases 
dis chile all the time.’—Liberal Christian. 
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A night or two since, a gentleman residing on Con- 
gress street found his house in a state of extreme ex- 
citement on returning from his office, and breathlessly 
inquired the cause: ‘“ Why,” said the wife, who was 
rubbing sweet oil on a burn on the baby’s back, “ the 
lamp has exploded.” ‘ Indeed.” inquired the hus- 
band in anxious tones, “did the lamp explode ?” 
“Yes,and—” “ Did it waste much of the kerosene ?” he 
cried, rushing by the wife to see if any of the fluid 
os been left in the stump of the lamp.—Detroit ree 

788. 
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A boy made application of his first instructions on 
the sanctity of the Sabbath by objecting to the apothe- 
caries’ shop, which he saw open on that day. “But,” 
he was told, “the druggists must keep open on Sunday 
so that the sick can get medieine.” “Why, do peo- 
ple get sick on Sunday? ‘Yes, just as on any other 
day.” ‘Well, good people don’t die on Sunday, do 
they?” “Certainly.” “How can that be? Does 
Heuven keep open on Sunday?” It is needless to say 
that all further grave conversation on the subject was 
impossible.—Seaside Oracle. 
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There are many cool things said and done in 
Chicago at this inclement season of the year, but the 
coolest is the announcement, by the exhibitors of the 
Cardiff Giant, that it “has been lying in the earth for 
thousands of years, and completely verifies the 
veracity of Holy Writ.” We were aware there had 
been a great deal of lying done in the earth for 
several thousands of years; but the statement that 
Holy Writ is verified by it is very cool.—Chicago 
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The father of Dorabella recently found that little 
girl’s chubby hands full of the blossoms of a beautiful 
tea rose on which he had bestowed great care: “My 
dear,” he said, “didn’t I tell you not to pick one of 
those flowers without leave?’ “Yes, papa,” said 
Dorabella, “but all these had leaves.” 
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CONSOLIDATION! 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


—AND— 


PACKARD’S MONTHLY 
COMBINED. 


These two popular monthlies have been combined, and will 
hereafier be published as one. 

The APRIL NUMBER is ready, with a rich and varied Table 
of Contents; with else that is interesting and instructive, it 
contains portraits of Thomas H. Shelby, Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco: N C. Ely, President American Institute Farmers’ Club ; 
Henry Bergh, the active New York Philanthropist; $.S. Pack- 
ard; besides illustrated articles on Life in China; The Art of 
Engraving—Its History; Philosophy of Faith; Phreno-Mag- 
netism: The Dust in the Air—what it Breeds; Yale Sketches ; 
Capital vs Labor; The Double Adoption; Beating Round the 
Bush; The Governors of New York—Morgan and Lewis; 
Daniel D. Tompkins; De Witt Clinton; What Makes a Great, 
Writer; A Plea for Bridget; Cheek; Prayer and Phrenology, 
etc. Only 30 cents; $3 a year. 

For sale by all newsmen. 

This is in every respect a first-class Famity MAGaZzIne, and 
contains just the information that should be placed in the 
hands of every intciligent reader. It is pronounced *‘ Alive,” 
‘* Wide Awake,” ‘* Progressive,” and ‘‘Up to the Times.” It 
contains ‘‘ The Best of everything’’ in its specialities. 

Inclose 30 cents for a sample number, with new Pictorial 
Address 


Ss. Rk. WELLS, 


ap16-2t. Publisher, 389 BROADWAY, New York. 


Weekly American Workman. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Workman Company, 


371-2 CORNHILL, - = = 


EOSTON, 


Subscription Price, Monthly edition, $1.50 per year; or Clnbs 
of Tea. or more, |.00. 
Weekly edition, $2.50; in Clubs of Five or more, $2.00 per yr. 


The American Workman is the friend and champion 
of every honest laborer, of whatever trade, sex, color, or con- 
dition in life, and of whatever politicalorreligious faith, It 
favors every plan of co-operation or combination that aims 
to make the laborer and his family more self-reliant, more 
temperate, and hence more independent of circumstances. 


We believe in Political Action, and in shortening the hours of 


oil. 
. We hate Monopolies, Jobbing Schemes, and frauds of all 
binds. 

We believe in Radical Reform. 


Send 10 cents for specimen copies. {apl6w3] 


“Phe Advanced Thought of New England.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(Boston, Wlass,.,) 


_Is a Radical-Republican journal, with an interest in all ques- 
tions of Reform and Progress, and paying particular attention 
to 


LECTURES, DEBATES, &c., 


Dlustrating such matters. 


Correspondence from all parts of the Worid; 
Literary Reviews; Gossip of the city; 
Music, Dramatic and Art 
Criticism, etc., 


A LIVE PAPER ON LIVING TOPICS ! 


$2.50 Per Yesr—Published Saturday. 
Ss Specimen copies sent gratis. 
CHARLES W. SLACK, Publisher. 
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H. M. EDSON, A, TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


BROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLFPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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MASS CONVENTION 


—OF THE— 


Ohio Woman's Suffrage Association, 


April 27th and 28th, 1870. 


A Mass Convention of the friends of Woman Snffrage in 
Ohio, under the auspices of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Assoc- 
iation, will be held in the city of Dayton, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 27th and 28th, 1870. 

ane following among other prominent speakers will be pres- 
ent: 

MARY A. LIVERMORE, of Boston; 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY, of New York; 

LIZZIE M. BOYNTON and Mrs. Dr. HAGGART, of "Ind.; 

Miss REDELIA BATES. of New York. and i 

Mrs. H. M. T. CUTLER, Mrs. M. M. COLE. Mrs. M. V. 
LONGLEY, Miss RICE, Mothers STEWART and GRAHAM, 
and others of Ohio. 


All persons, whether friendly to the movement or not, are 
cordially invited to be present, and the friends of the cause 
throughout the state are requested to take part in its delibera- 
ations. Let every local society in the state be represented. 


By order of the Executive Committee, 
H. M. T, CUTLER, M. D., Pres'tO. W.S. A. 


M. M. Coxe, Cor. Sec’y. [ap16w?2.] 


THE CHRISTIAN RADICAL. 


The Proprietors of the CurisTIAN RapIcaL, a weekly evan. 
gelical paperof Pittsburgh, Pa., are re-enforced by Mr. Wm. 
M. Ciarxk, who has been for some years the editor of ‘uur 
Schoolday Visitor Magazine,” Philadelphia. Mr. Clark is a 
thorough business man as wellas an experienced writer. and 
coming with his ripe experience into this important work, the 
results can not but be for the permanent success of the paper. 
The editor, Daniel Schindler, will, as from the beginning, give 
his whole attention to the Raprcat, and being [ree to look after 
his special department, will more than ever give spirit to the 
cause of Christian unity, which he so ably represents. 

{apl6w1.] 


LIBERAL, SPIRITUAL AND REFORM BOOK STORE. 


WESTERN AGENCY FOR ALL 


Liberal & Sniritual Books, 
Papers and Magazines. 
ALSO, ADAMS & CO.’S 


GOLDEN PENS AND PARLOR GAMES, 


The Magic Comb, and Voltaic Armor Soles, Spence’s Positive 
and Negative Powders, Stationery, &c. 


WARREN CHASE & CO., 


apl6w3 No. 827. North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Hevolution, 


EOR 1870. 


Tur RFVOLUTION is a weekly journal advocating Suffrage 
for women. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor. 
PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS, Cor. Editor, 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


TERMS: 


CO basta Ash tp unene ae cbie Cap BES oop nmopaos aoecd am Aan $3.00 
Simon ths eee aed ee cies. ate wie tee crated fol 2.00 


CLUB RATES: 


Ten copies, ; URE se hhsh Merita craksteitcuse 25 00 
wen tyatVieiCODLEGs tt vee cutsee tearm en ants 50.00 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 
1 insertion 
4 iia 
3 oe 
2 


Cash Commission to Agents. 


Those sending us from 25 to 50 subcribers may retain 75 cents 
per copy ; from 50 to 100, $1 a copy. 

All communications should be directed to SUSAN B. AN- 
THONY, 49 East 23d Street, New York. {ap16- 
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NASBY’S PAPER! z 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The Buape has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City. and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BLADE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the Sonth, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. The BrapE isa mammoth quarto 
sheet, containing Fifty-Six columns, filled with the Choicest 
Original and Selected Reading Matter, 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than toe Letters of PARSON NASBY, Aim- 
ing alwaysat the correction of some evil, combining a profound 
philosophy and unanswerable arguments with the keenest wit 
and richest humor, tne ‘*Confedrit X Roads” preacher has 
become famous wherever the English Language is read. These 
letters are written expressly for the BLanpg, and will be con- 
tinued regularly in its columns during the year. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
ou 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled ** PAUL DENMON 3; or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,’ which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. This story will be publish- 
ed in the columis of the BLapE during the year, and of itself 
will be pronounced by every reader worth many times the 
subscription price of the paper. We shall also publish during 
the year other stories, original and selected, of the highest 
merit, Poetry, Wit, Humor, Sketches, &c., &c,, and will keep 
up alsoacomplete News Department giving in a condensed 
and readable form the latest news by mail and telegraph from 
all parts of the world, reliable Market Quotations from all 
the principal cities, a Young Folk’s Department, a 
Religious Department, andan Agricultural Depart- 
ment, all carefully prepared expressly for the BLapr. The 
admirable Was hington Letters of the old BLapE correspondent, 
‘ Buckeye,”’ and the letters from Europe of our Special corres- 
pondent, JW. Clark, Esq., will be continued through the year. 
In short, it is our aim to make the Buapz as nearly as possible 


A Perfect Family Newspaper! 
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for our special circular to Agents. 

Specimen Copies cent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies tree and postage paid. Address, 
MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 

Woledo, Ohio, 
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MPHE NORTH WESTERN FARTEER will be 
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Cents. 

It is the largest, finest and best rural Magazine in the entire 
West, if not in America.— Cincinnati Tir 

It has no superior East or West.— Chris , Advocate. 

We could scarcely say too much in its praise.— Cincinnati 
Gazette. 

It is the best thing we have seen from the West.—Rural 
New Yorker. 

It is an honor to Indiana and the West.—Indiana Journal. 
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EDITED EY .M CORA BLAND 


(Formerly associate editor of the North Western Marmer) has 
everywhere acquired the title of the SensieBLE Woman’s 
PaPeER in contra-distinction to those filled with silly stories and 
folly. 

It is the most Charming, the most Instructive, the most En- 
tertaining, and in every way the most popular publication in 
this conntry.—J/ndiana Journal. 

It sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinchbeck jewelry. —Ilinois Statesman. 


Iam perfectly delighted with it.— Olive Logan. 
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THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. 


To the Friends of Free Thought, Free Speech, 
and a Free Press: 


The Boston Investigator. 
VOLUME XL. 


Truth, Perseverance. Union, Justice, the Means ; 
the End ; Hear all Sides, then Decide. 


The Fortieth Volume of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
will commence on the 4th of May, 1870, and, as heretofore, 
it will be devoted to the development and promotion of Uni- 
versal Mental Liberty. To the maintenance of this great princi- 
ple, without which we cannot possess and crtent that gen- 
uine and untrammelled Free Inquiry which is the direct road 
to Truth, the INVESTIGATOR will continue, as formerly, to 
lend its undivided and constant support. The field it occupies 
in the domain of thought and action, though deemed a danger- 
ous one by its opponents, is yet to us a realm which con- 
tains all the facts of Nature and Reason: and under the in- 
spiring influence of this true and healthful Philosophy, we 
have all the incentive we need to go forward with our publica- 
tion. We are thoroughly satisfied with the Liberal or Infidel 
principles we maintain, believing that they lead to Truth, and 
promote in every rational and practical way the best interests 
of Humanity in this world. We deal with facts, not fiction— 
with earth, not heaven; and wish to substitute for the vaga- 
ries of eternity and faith the substantial realities of reason 
and setae I and of every demonstrated or conceivable im- 
provement which appertains to time and sense. 

Assisted as we shall be through the coming year by an able 
crops of contributors. we are confident we can make the For- 
tieth Volume of the INVESTIGATOR acceptable to the Lib- 
eral public. and therefore we solicit their continued aid and 
support. We again ask our old friends who have stood by us 
so long, and cheered us in our arduons task by their kind 
patronage, to stand by us through the coming volume; and 
should any new friends be disposed to enrol their names 
on our list of subscribers, we think we can furnish them a 
paper which will prove in all respects satisfactory. At least, 
this will be our continual study and highest ambition. 
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ist of January, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five 
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appearance. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us 
is the WomAN’s ADVOCATE, published at Dayton, O. Ohio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[Vew 
York Revolution. 
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FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


A QUAKER’S LETTER TO A PRESBYTE- 
RIAN. 


BY R..8. D. 


During our late interview, when we conversed on 


religious subjects, thee spoke rather reproachfully of | 


the Radicals, applying to them the epithets of “broad- 
gauge Christians,” “ rationalists,’ and “latitudinari- 
ans.” Sometimes thee dropped the word “ infidel,” 
which was very ungenerous : for thee very well knows 
that this term, although a mad-dog cry in the relig- 
ious world, is very unmeaning,—the Mohammedans 
calling all Christians infidel because they don’t believe 
in Mohammed—the Christians calling the Jews infidel 
because they don’t believe in Jesus of Nazareth,—and 
the Catholics calling Jews, Mohammedans, and Prot- 
estants all infidel, because they do not believe in the 
Pope. As I once heard one of thy preachers say, 
when parrying the charge that the abolitionists were 
infidel, “it depends altogether on what a man is 
asked to believe, whether he is an infidel or not.” 

If I were interrogated by an ignorant person who 
wished to be informed as to what the term “ radical- 
ism” in religion meant, I would answer that it was 
the truest Protestantism,—the strictest. orthodoxy 
(defining that word as ‘right-thinking)—and the 
closest adherence to Christianity pure and simple, go- 
ing, as the term shows, through the surface to the 
root of the subject, and rejecting everything extrane- 
ous and everything superstitious. Thee will not take 
offence when I say that in my judgment the class of 
religionists with which thee is connected, and which 
complacently arrogate to themselves exclusively the 
word orthodox, are loose thinkers, latitudinarians in 
their views, believing dogmas by the score on the 
mere ground of Authority. 

The Radicals are strict constructionists. They 
give a reason why they accept some propositions and 
reject others; and in religion call no man Master. 
The grand question is,—what is Christiantty,as defined 
in the primitive writings that treat on the subject? 
To solve this question as honest men who love the 
truth, we must throw authority and credulity both to 

‘the winds, and obey Paul’s injunction to “ prove all 
things and hold fast to that which is good.” The 
Radicals believe with Luther that every man born is 
invested by his Creator with the inalienable right of 
private judgment, and that he is endowed also with 
the means of private judgment. To give the right 
but not the means of safely enjoying and exercising 
it, would be as cruel as the ancient lawyer, who 
wrote his statutes in such small characters,and eleva- 
ted them so high, that people who were to be judged 
by them, couldnotread them. Reason, which judges 
of truth in all its departments, and conscience which 
judges of what is right and what is wrong, are the 
true attributes which make men God-like ; and which 
constitute the standard of judgment to which Paul 
and Jesus both appealed in their religious teachings. 


An intelligent Mohammedan or Hindu, when his 
mind is sufficiently aroused by a Christian Missionary 
to doubt the intallibility of the Koran, or the Shaster, 
can judge of the superior claims of Christianity only 
as we do, by examining and cross-examining the 
witnesses, and bringing the severest scrutiny- to bear 
upon the records of the three religions—reason and 
conscience being the sole judges in the case. 

Before I came to the West, I resided near a Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary ; and having a fond- 
ness for religious investigation, I often attended the 
lectures and examinations, when my duties asa med- 
ical practitioner wouldallow. It wasamazing to see 
how, in that institution, where scores of young men 
had come to prepare themselves to expound and de- 
fend the Presbyterian views of Christianity, the read- 
ing, lectures, and examinations were all one-sided. I 
noticed that the authenticity and credulity of the 
more than half hundred distinct documents compos- 
ing the Bible was a foregone conclusion,—a conceded 
point,—with the students the moment they joined the 
institution. Coming perhaps from a “ revival of re- 
ligion,” which was common in those days, their relig- 


ground ! 
logical gymnastics, if a live “infidel” could have 


ion was all emotional, and they studied the “ eviden- 
ces,” not as a man of science, investigating a question 
simply to know the truth regardless of consequences, 
but to make out a case at all events. 

I especially remember going into the hall one day 
to hear a young man, now a leading minister of thy 
persuasion in one of the eastern cities, read an essay 
on the Deistical Controversy. He set up a grim-look- 
ing man of straw, called it by the terrible name of 
“infidel,” put garbled statements and weak reason- 
ing into its mouth, and then, amidst a crowd of ap- 
plauding spectators composed of professor and stu- 
dents, made his attack upon it and brought it to the 
I often thought, in witnessing these theo- 


come in among them, what a scatterment he would 


have made! 


Now who would be satisfied with the verdict of a 


jury, where the witnesses, in an important case of life 
and death were all examined ex parte, the counsel for 
the Commonwealth asking leading questions, the 
counsel for the defence asking none, no cross-ques- 
tioning of the witnesses, and no sifting of the testimo- 
ny by the rules of evidence? 
John Surratt, charged with the murder of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
to the Government ot tens of thousands of dollars, to 
examine the witnesses before the question of the pris- 
oner’s guilt could be submitted to the jury. Yet all 
this time trouble and expense were incurred out of 
regard to the life of a single man! 
life of a man when compared to the momentous ques- 
tion—whether God has revealed his will to the chil- 
dren of men by writers who were infallibly inspired, 
and whose works now compose the Scriptures of the 


Look at the trial of 


It took the court forty days, at an expense 


But what is the 


Old and New Testaments? Did thee ever know in any 


of thy theological schools of an honest cross-question- 
ing of the witnesses in this case, such as is practised 
in the German Universities? Is not evelything taken 
for granted ? 


I think most firmly that all truth is divine, and 


tends only to that which is good,—that all truth both. 
in the department of Science and of Religion is har- 
monious, and that the best service ever rendered to 
Christianity has been the critical examination of the 
claims of the Bible, in the light of which we may find 
out what real Christianity is,and distinguish it from the 


excreccences that have fastened themselves upon it 


like misletoe, and hindered its natural growth. Why 
should we fear subjecting the Bible to the most rigid 


examinations? Truth, like pure gold, is notafraid of 
the crucible. The white heat of such a trial could 
not damage its true character, but would enly burn 
off the dross and #lloy that have been mixed up with 
it for so many generations, and exhibit the pure metal 


in all its lustre and value. 


In my opinion the Radicals are nearer the truth of 
Christianity than their opponents, and they have far 
more worthy conceptions of God, and Jesus and his 
mission, and of the Scriptures, than the so-called or- 
thodox. Look at some of their ideas :— 

1. They reject the Jewish notions of the Sabbath, 
and adhere to the clearly taught doctrine of Jesus, 
and of Paul, and of all the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, that to a good man all days are alike holy. . 


2. They reject the popular doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, namely, that the identical body which dies is the 
body which survives death ; but hold on the contrary 
that, while the earthly body of a man dies, becomes 
disintegrated and goes back to its original elements, 
the spiritual being, embodying his personality and in- 
dividuality, lives forever. 

3. While believing in the doctrine of inevitable ret- 
ribution for all who violate law, they nevertheless 
reject the notion of eternal hell-fire, as purely pagan 
in its origin, as dishonoring to God our Heavenly 
Father, and making his children who believe it slay- 
ish, grovelling, and revengeful in their lives. They 
regard this terrible dogma as the mother heresy which 
has given birth to the twin ideas that have ridden the 
world like a nightmare,—first, an infallible church as 
the only ark of salvation from the wrath to come; 
secondly, an ordained priesthood with the keys at 
their girdle to keep the door. 

4. The Radicals reject all creeds and confessions of 
faith as totally unauthorized by Christ and his Apos- 
tles, as setting up a claim of sectarian infallibility, and 
enforcing it when it has the power with fire and 
sword. 

5. They have also peculiar views of the character 
of Jesus, and of his mission,—views which, the more 
I study them, the more I am convinced they are cor- 
rect, and destined to be received by allintelligent and 
good people in time soon to come. 

6. They reject the popular doctrine, which thy 
church holds, of the plenary inspiration and infalli- 
bility of the Bible, and of all that hangs to that tenet. 

While it would be pleasant, if I had the time and 
thee had the patience, to touch at length on all these 


‘ 


points, I invite thy attention in this letter to one only, 
and that is the last mentioned—the rejection of the 
idea of Bible infallibility. 

Nearly all the churches of Christendom teach in 
their creeds, and their people believe as a fundamen- 
tal truth, that the sixty-six books or tracts, forming 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, are 
“the word of God,” the men who wrote them having 
been infallibly inspired by the Holy Spirit to do so; 
and that these books are the divinely appointed stand- 
ard of faith and practice. To these books the Catho- 
lics add the Apocryphai writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, while the Protestants reject the Apocryphal 
writings both of the Old and the New. 


Now I submit to thee, if the Eternal God made 
mouth-pieces, amanuenses, of different men for the 
purpose of revealing to the human family a religion 
for their belief and practice, then there must be per- 
fect concord between the speakers, or writers, in re- 
gard to facts and doctrines. Ifit can be proved that 
any one writer has mistaken or misrepresented facts, 
or that any two of them teach doctrines that oppose 
each other, or that are obviously not true, then the 
claim to infallibility must be given up, and these wri- 
tings must go into the same category with other 
works of great, good, but fallible men, to be interpre- 
ted by the laws of criticism and to be judged by rea- 
son and conscience. I appeal to thee whether this is 
not fair? Then, that I may not occupy too large a 
field and overburden thee with argument, I shall con- 
fine myself to the New Testament writings ; for what 
I shall prove true of them, is emphatically so of the 
Old Testament, that they are not plenarily and infalli- 
bly inspired. 

It ought to be remarked, however, as preliminary, 
that the claim of plenary inspiration is no where set 
forth in the New Testament writings themselves. 
The broad-gauge, orthodox people, in their loose way, 
haye most unwarrantably imputed this assumption to 
these writings, just as the Pope imputes to Peter pre- 


rogatives which Peter never claimed for himself. The — 
only passage in the New Testament that seems to — 


teach the doctrine, is the language of Paul :—‘ All 
Scripture given by inspiration of God is profitable,” 
&c., which refers to the Old Testament writings, as 
the New were not then in existence. My knowledge 
of the Greek is not as accurate as thine, but I appeal 
to thee whether any thing more can be proved from 
this text than that “all divinely inspired Scripture is 
also profitable,” &c., making the profitableness of the 
Scripture the test of its inspiration. The idea that 
the Bible is, or ever claimed to be, infallibly inspired, 
is absolutely without countenance either from reason 
or Scripture. On the contrary, there are proofs upon 
proofs that there are errors and mistakes of great 
magnitude in that Book. I shall mention but one, 

In reading the New Testament on the subject of 
the second coming ot Christ, has thee not observed that 
nearly all the writers held and taught not only that 
Jesus would re-appear after his death, dwt that the 
event would take place in that generation? The depth 
of the conviction, and earnestness of the expectation, 
modified the whole of the ethical part of the New 
Testament. Hence Paul advised the people not to 
marry : slaves were exhorted to be satisfied with their 
bondage : the Christians were urged to consider them- 
selves pilgrims and strangers on the earth, having no 
continuing city, and therefore were advised to be care- 
tul for nothing: a degree of asceticism and disregard 
of the world and of all human yocations was enjoin- 
ed on the people by all the Apostles which does not 
at all suit the genius of Christianity as a permanent re- 
ligion adapted to the slow progress of civilization, 
but which would be entirely proper, if, as was uni- 
versally expected, the Lord Jesus would in their day 
make his appearance in the clouds of heaven, sud- 
denly as 4 thief in the night, to wrap the world in 
flames, consuming his enemies, exempting his friends 
from the necessity of tasting death, and setting up a 
kingdom for his followers on the earth. 

There are many things innocent in themselves and 
entirely proper to be enjoyed in one set of cireum- 
stances, which would be altogether inappropriate in 
another set of circumstances. A good hearty laugh is 
medicinal, and in keeping at a dinner table among 
friends; but who would think of indulging it at a fu- 
neral? So I find that in business, in amusements, in 
studies, this expectation of the second coming of 
Christ, when the heavens should be rolled together as 
a scroll, and the elements melt with fervent heat, pro- 
duced a disastrous effect. For who would lay outa 
plan of study, or build a house, or marry a wife, or 
enter upon a business, or indulge in anything like 
amusement, if, at the cock-crowing, or in the morn- 
ing, the trumpet would sound, the graves would open 
and let out their tenants, and Jesus Christ, surrounded 
by the Angels, would make his appearance in the 
heavens, and all the living saints upon the earth would 
rise and meet him in the air? 


% Ome 
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Now that the New Testament is pervaded by this 
doctrine or expectation, that Jesus, after his crucifix- 
ion, would immediately return during the generation 
of the Apostles, is proved from the following passages 
which I hope thee will attentively read :— 


Matthew—10 : 23. 1 Tim—6: 14. 

16 : 27, 28. Titus—2 : 13. 

24 : 30, 36. Heb—10: 25. 
Mark—183 : 26, 27, 30, 31. James--5:7, 8, 9. 
Luke—21 : 27, 28, 82, 36. 1 Pet—1:5. 
John—21 : 22, 238. Bis 


1 Cor— 7:29, 31. 
11: 26. 
15:52, 
Philippians—4 : 5. 
1 Thess—5 : 2, 23. 
4:14, 17. 

Here then is proof cumulative and overwhelming, 
that so-called “inspired” writers, the “ infallible” 
mouthpieces and amanuenses of the All-wise God, did 
assure their cotemporaries that, after his crucifixion 
and ascension to heaven, Jesus would in the life-time 
of that generation return to the earth, surrounded by 
Angels, to destroy all things by fire, and to set up his 
kingdom. Now 1800 years have rolled by, and the 
event has not taken place yet ! 

I appeal to thy intelligence and candor whether all 
these writers were not entirely mistaken in their belief 
and teachings on this subject? And if mistaken on 
so awfully important a point as this, might we not 
expect thit they would be mistaken on other points 
of less importance ? 

What becomes then of the doctrine of thy Confes- 
sion of Faith that all the Scriptures are infallibly in- 
spired, and form the rule of faith and ptactice? And 
how excessively ignorant, or exceedingly knavish, my 
friend, must those preachers be, who, after eighteen 
centuries have brought their evidence that the New 
Testament writers were mistaken on this point and 
not inspired, still impose on the credulity of the peo- 
ple, and in some instances, like that of Dr. Cumming 
of London, make fortunes out of that credulity ! 

I am now prepared to offer a 1emark which thee 
could not appreciate before, namely, that Jesus him- 
self, according to the New Testament writers, shared 
with the Apostles this expectation and this disap- 
pointment, as appears from the 24th chapter of Mat- 
thew, where, after a panoramic description of the sec- 
ond coming, he says:—‘ This generation shall not 
pass till all these things be fulfilled.” Again, Matt. 
16:27 :—“ For the Son of Man shall come in the glory 
of his father with his angels. Verily I say unte you, 
there be some standing here which shall not taste of death 
till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” And 
from Paul’s account of the institution of the Supper, 
in 1 Cor. 11th chapter, where Christ is represented as 
saying :—“ For as oft as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do share the Lord’s death till he come.” 

I ought to observe on this head, before dismissing 
it, that ‘The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” as 
thee calls it, which is of such interest and importance 
in thy theological system, was “ instituted” by Jesus, 
according to the testimony of Paul, to be observed 
only for a few years at farthest—‘‘ tll I come.” Yet 
the church has been observing it for 1800 years, little 
dreaming, apparently, that the fact contains within 
itself the strongest evidence, either that Jesus was 
mistaken, or that Paul was not infallibly inspired. 
For Paul says in 1st Thess. 4: 15, that the announce- 
ment he made of the end of the world in his own life- 
time was in accordance with “ the word of the Lord.” 


Now this dilemma has two horns, upon one of 
which thee must inevitably be impaled with the doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration. Jf thee believes Matthew 
and Paul, then Jesus was inevitably mistaken, and 
uttered predictions that were never fulfilled. He 
could not therefore be God manifest in the flesh, but 
is proved to be a fallible man. If thee believes, on 
the contrary, that Matthew and Paul were mistaken, 
then what becomes of thy doctrine of infallible inspi- 
ration? Verily a man’s oesophagus must be of a very 
broad-gauge to admit of his swallowing so great an 
absurdity. 

My veneration for the character of Jesus compels 
me to believe that as Paul, Matthew, Peter and other 
New Testament writers, were entirely mistaken as to 
the second coming, the event never yet having taken 
place Paul and Matthew were not authorized to put 
such words into the lips of Jesus as I have quoted. I 
prefer to believe that they were mistaken rather than 
he, especially as [know that Matthew, with the best 
intentions probably, put things into the lips and life 
of Christ which he never could have said or done: as 
for instance his allusion to the assassination of Zach- 
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arias the son of Barachias,—an event that occurred . 


more than thirty years after the death of Christ, and 
so could not have been spoken of by him in the past 
tense. See Matt. 23: 35. 


Now, my friend, do not commit the error that thous- 
ands of other men have committed,—of drawing too 
strong an inference from this established fact of the 
fallibility of the New Testament writers. Do not 
conclude that therefore the Christian religion is a de- 
lusion and the Scriptures worthless. It is only thy 
superstitions that have got their fonndations knocked 
from under them by my argument. The Bible is a 
means to an end and not the end itself. With all its 
imperfections, (and candor compels me to say they 
are very numerous), it is the best of all books; and 
from among its leaves issues forth a fountain of living 
waters to quench the thirst of human souls. Thee 
knows that the books composing the present Bible 
were acompilation made out of a vast number of 
books purporting to be sacred, and that the compilers 
exercised their judg nent in receiving some as canon- 
ical, and in rejecting others as Apocryphal. We have 


the same right to sit in judgment on their work. 
With these records in our hands, the human reason 
and the human conscience form the divinely appoint- 
ed alembic which enables us to separate the incon- 
gruous materials and distil the truth which is so deli- 
cious to the taste. 

When I resided in the east, I often heard among 
people of thy persuasion very severe language used 
against the German “ Weologists,’ as they were called. 
I have since made myself acquainted with the char- 
acter and services of this class of men, and hesitate 
not to say that their bold and honest criticism has 
laid the whole Christian world under the greatest ok- 
ligations to them. They have brought their vast 
learning and ability to the examination of the claim 
of the Bible, or rather the claim foisted upon the 
Bible by the church, that it is, in all its chapters and 
verses, an infallible revelation from God. They have 
examined these writings, Canonical and Apocryphal, 
impartially, as they would any other documents, in 
the light of history, and by the rules of criticism, such 
as are observed in courts of law, comparing passage 
wi:h passage: and they have proved beyond all ques- 
tion, not only that the claim of infallible mspiration 
is entirely groundless, but there are mistakes in chro- 
nology, in genealogy, in astronomy, in matters of 
fact, and in matters of doctrine. On this account all 
men who love the truth and believe it to be divine, 
and follow it upward to its source, feel grateful to 
these great scholars for assisting them in getting rid 
of their degrading superstitions, and in building their 
religious opinions on a solid foundation. For are we 
not always safe in believing what is true? Can God 
possibly be honored by our believing that which is 
manifestly false? Is his credit among men so poor 
that the preachers must conceal, equivocate, and lie 
as they do? If our reason and conscience were not 
given to us to find out and judge these matters which 
concern our religious feelings and hopes, for what 
were they given, I pray thee? 

Some complain that the American Radicals, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the German critics, go too 
deep, driving the remorseless plough-share through 
our tenderest prejudices and most che) ished opinions, 
But I tell thee they are throwing up a soil that has 
neyer before seen the cun, and from which the next 
generation will reap a golden harvest of both truth 
and righteousness. They are emancipating men’s 
minds from the bondage of fear and superstition, and 
scattering the light everywhere: and although they 
now receive the curses of wily church leaders who 
love the flock for the sake of the fleece, the day will 
come when they will be honored for their courage and 
their love of truth, by emancipated thousands. 

Now, my friend, if thee is the man I take thee to be, 
thee will not imitate the strategy of the ostrich, which 
on his apprehension of danger thrusts his head into 
the sand, as if ignorance of harm were the guaranty 
of safety. Aficr what I have said, thee cannot contin- 
ue to move on in the oldruts of wought, without sus- 
picion that thy opinions are not well founded. Thee 
fully appreciates Luther’s great doctrine of the right 
and safety of private judgment, as maintained against 
the claims of the Catholic church. Exercise this 
right against all human creeds and confessions. 
Make thyself free from the anti-scriptural, unwar- 
rantable tenet of the intallible inspiration of the New 
Testament, and, my word tor it, thee will read these 
writings with an interest never felt before. 
——<. > __—_—_. 

‘SY HAVE ALL THE RIGHTS I WANT.” 


[By T. W. Higginson, in the Wcman’s Journal. ] 


When Dr. Johnson had published his English Dic- 
tionary, and was asked by a lady how he chanced to 
make a certain mistake that she pointed out, he ans- 
wered, ‘“ [enorance, madame, pure ignorance.” I al- 
w iys feel disposed to make the same comment on the 
assertion of any woman that she has ail the rights she 
wants. For every woman is, or may be, or might 
have been, a mother. And when she comes to know 
that even now, almost all over the Union, a married 
mother has no legal right to her child, I should think 
her tongue would cleave to her mouth before she 
would utter those foolish words again. 

All the things I ever heard or read against slavery 
did not fix in my soul such a hostility to it as a single 
scene in a Missouri slave-market some fourteen years 
ago. As I sat there, a purchaser came in to buy a lit- 
t.e girl to wait on his wife. Three little sisters were 
brought in, from eight to twelve years old; they were 
mulattoes, with sweet, gentle manners; they had 
evidently been taken good care of, and their pink 
calico frocks were clean and whole. The gentleman 
chose one of them, and then asked her, good natured- 
ly enough, if she did not wish to go with him? She 
burst into tears, and said, “I would rather stay with 
my mother.” But her tcars were as powerless, of 
course, a8 so many salt drops from the ocean. 

That was all. But all the horrors of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin—the stories told me by fugitives slaves—the 
scarred backs-I afterwards saw by dozens among 
colored recruits, did not impress me as did that hour 
in the jail. The whole probable life of that poor, 
wronged, motherless, shrinking child passed before 
me in fancy. It seemed to me that a man must be 
utterly lost to all manly instincts who would not give 
his life to overthrow such a system. It seemed to me 
that the woman who could tolerate, much less defend 
it, could not herself be true, could not be pure, or 
must be fearfully and grossly ignorant. 

You acquiesce, fair lady. You say it was horrible 
indeed, but, thank God, it is past. Past? Isit so? 
Past, if you please, as to the bar of slavery, but as to 
the legal position of woman, still a fearful reality. It 
is not two months since a scene took place in a Boston 
court-room befcre Chief Justice Chapman which was 


at 


worse, in this respect, than that scene in St. Louis, 
inasmuch as the mother was present when the child 
was taken away, and the wrong was sanctioned by 
the highest judicial officer of the State. Two little 
girls, who had been taken away from their mother by 
their guardian (their father being dead), had takeu 
refuge with her against his wishes, and he brought 
them into court under a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
court awarded them to him as against their mother. 
“The little ones were very much affected (says the 
Boston Herald), by the result of the decision which 
separated them from their mother, and force was re- 
quired to remove them from the court-room. The 
distress of the mother was also very evident.” (See 
Woman's Journal, Feb. 12.) . 

There must have been some special reason, you say, 
for such a seeming outrage; she was a bad woman. 
No; she was “a lady of the highest respectability.” 
No charge was made against her. But, being left a 
widow, she had married again, and for that, and that 
only, so far as appears, the court took from her the 
guardianship of her own children, bone of her bone 
and flesh of her flesh—the children for whom she had 
borne the deepest physical agony of womanhood— 
and awarded them to somebody else. 

You say, “But her second husband might have 
misused the children?’ Might? So the guardian 
might, and that where they had no mother to protect 
them. But had the father been left a widower, he 
might have made a half-dozen successive marriages, 
have brought stepmother after stepmother to control 
these children, and no court could have interfered. 
The father is recognized before the law as the natural 
guardian of the children. The mother, even though 
she be left a widow, is not. The consequence is a 
series of outrages of which only a few scattered in- 
stances come before the public—just as in slavery, out 
of a hundred little girls sold away from their parents, 
only one case might ever be mentioned in any news- 
paper. 

The possibility of a single such occurrence as that 
mentioned in this report shows that there is still a 
fundamental wrong in the legal position of woman. 
And the fact that the most of women do not know it 
only deepens the wrong—as Dr. Channing said of the 
contentment of the Southern slaves. The mass of 
men, even of lawyers, pass by such things, as they 
formerly passed by the facts of slavery. The Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of a New England 
State, a man through whose hands the State legisla- 
tion of years had passed, told me that he was ashamed 
to own how blind he had been to the legal wrongs of 
women, till he heard them irresistibly stated (as he 
oe in an argument before the Legislature by Lucy 

tone. 

There is no lasting remedy for these wrongs except 
to give woman the political power to protect herself. 
There never yet existed a race, nor a class, nor a sex 
which was noble enough to be trusted with political 
power over another sex, or class, or race. It is for 
self-defence that woman needs the ballot. And in view 
of a single such occurrence as I have given, | charge 
that woman who professes to have “all the rights she 
wants” either with a want of all feeling of mother- 
hood, or with “ignorance, madame, pure ignorance.” 

as . 


WAS MR. LINCOLN A SKEPTIC? 


[ From the Morning Star. ] 


A long letter has just been published in Tux In- 
DEX,—the new paper edited by Mr. Abbot in the in- 
terest of ‘“‘ Free Religion,’—which purports to give a 
true account of Mr. Lincoln’s religious opinions, and 
to discredit the statements that have represented the 
martyred President as a real believer in Christ. The 
letter is written by Mr. W. H. Herndon, for many 
years Mr. Lincoln’s law partner, and he claims, as it 
is natural that he should, to have known Mr. Lincoln 
well from 1834 till the time of his death. He denies 
the truthfulness of Mr. Holland’s representation of 
Mr. Lincoln’s views, and virtually accuses Mr. Hol- 
land and Mr. Bateman,—who furnished Mr. Holland 
with the most important material bearing upon that 
point,—of collusion, misrepresentation and garbling 
of testimony. 

Mr.-Herndon’s statements are surprising. He says 
that Mr. Lincoln read Volney’s ‘‘ Ruins” and some of 
Thomas Paine’s works, and assimilated them into 
his own being. Volney and Paine became a part of 
Mr. Lincoln from 1834 to the end of his lite.” He 
adds that Mr. L. wrote a small book against Chri t- 
ianity, attacking the idea that Jesus was the Christ, 
and meant to publish it; but that a friend got hold 
of it and burned it. ‘ He boldly avowed himself an 
infidel.” 

Mr. Herndon goes on to say: ‘He did not believe 
in a special creation; .... he did not believe that 
the Bible was a special revelation from God;.... 
he did not believe in miracles; . .. . he did not be- 
lieve that Jesus was the Christ; ... . when he left 
this city (Springfield) for Washington, I know he 
had undergone no change in his religious opinions. 
He held many of the Christian ideas in abhorrence,, 
and among them there was this one, namely, that 
God would forgive the sinner for a violation of his 
EN A Bae oho He was a Theist, as we now understand 
that word.” Mr. Herndon tells us that he knows the 
whole story which Mr. Holland tells,—apparently on 
the authority of Mr.Bateman,—touching Mr.Lincoln’s. 
avowal of interest in Christianity and profound faith 
in the Bible, to be “untrue in fact and spirit ;” and 
he adds that, though he is not now at liberty to give 
all the evidence in his possession, he has notes of it,. 
and ‘“ the world will sometime know who is truthful 
and who otherwise.” 

This is surely a strange state of things. That Mr. 
Lincoln’s experience as President did much to deepen 
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his sense of God’s presence, to nurture a prayerful 
spirit, to vitalize his religious convictions and open 
to him the meaning and ministry of Christ’s sympa- 
thy, so that his faith was more a power, and his de- 
voutness more a habit during the last years of his 
life than ever before, is what is generally believed ; 
but that be was an open disciple of Volney and Paine, 
and was shocked at the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel, is what Mr. Herndon must fortify with posi- 
tive and irrefragable testimony before the public will 
accept his statement. He seems anxious to clear Mr. 
Lincoln from the appearance of being a hypocrite. 
But if this statement were to be unqualifiedly accept- 
ed, we fear that Mr. Lincoln’s eminent straight-for- 
wardness and profound sincerity would suffer a ser- 
ious disceunt in the estimation of the American peo- 
ple. The testimony to the Christian faith and inter- 
est of Mr. Lincoln has come up through many wit- 
nesses and in many forms; it must be unequivocal 
evidence that makes it null and void. 

Undoubtedly there is an excessive and mischiev- 
ous tendency to quote and press into notice the say- 
ings and concessions of men holding eminent stations, 
when they utter a word favorable to Christian doc- 
trine. Their honest and unforced testimony may be 
used on proper occasions; but if Christianity be di- 
vine, it is not in a condition to need absolutely the 
prop of their consenting speech to keep it from fall- 
ing into peril, and they owe it a thousand times more 
for 1ts grace than it can ever owe them for their con- 
fession. if Mr. Lincoln was really a Christian, a de- 
nial of that fact is an attempt to take away the crown 
from his manhood, and to use his great name to hide 
the true Messiah’s autograph from the eyes that need 
to behold it; if he was not, it is for Christian fidelity 
to say, calmly, firmly, and openly, though with ap- 
preciation and sadness, “One thing thou lackest.” 
The Great Teacher’s authority extended even over 
his keen intellect, and the call and the promise went 
with their full emphasis up to his high station and 
his anxious heart,—‘‘Come unto me,.... and I 
will give you rest.” 

ee _—_—_ a 


COURT FOOLS. 


' By Louise E. Furniss, in the Revolution. ] 


The Court was in turmoil! The King, the Queen, 
the Lord High Fiddlestick, the very Bishops, in their 
gowns and lawn sleeves, were all down on their 
knees, searching for it. And yet one could hardly 
blame the king. Who would not have thrown it into 
the fire? The wisest man in the kingdom was just 
dead. He had lived a century and a half; and he 
bequeathed the King the result, what you might call 
the sum total of his researches—written on a scrap 
of paper, possibly five inches long. Fancy! The 
King had expected nine volumes at least, and throw- 
ing it in a rage on the coals, the draft had drawn it 
up the chimney before it had time to burn. 

But no sooner was it gone than his majesty began 
to wonder what the wisest man could have said. The 
more he thought of it, the more curious he grew. So, 
as I say, the whole Court was in commotion, and 
there might have been seen the spectacle of ladies in 
velvet trains, judges in powdered wigs, all on their 
knees, groping and searching together; and, alas! in 
vain, for the best of all reasons. 

The Court-fool had found it, and reasoned like a 
wiser man on the subject. 

“Tf it be worth so much to a crowned king, what 
is it not worth to a poor fool like me?” So he put it 
in his pocket. Not the first time that the product of 
a wise man’s life has gone to fill a fool’s pocket. 

On this much-lamented paper was written a single 
sentence—thus: “ Say that you are what you desire 
to be, and the world will believe you.” The fool read 
it, and pondered. 

“ What is it,’ he asked himself, “that I desire to 
be? A prince, of course, and ‘o marry the princess! 
If I say that I am one, the world will believe me, or 
else what is the use of being the wisest man? If I 
fail, I shall only be what I am already—a fool! there- 
fore, lam a prince! and I will go marry the princess!” 

Now the princess of whom the fool had spoken 
was, as all princesses must be, the most beautiful and 
hard-hearted young woman of the period. The gates 
of her palace were mobbed by suitors, and as many 
as five or six hung themselves in despair, each day, 
because the princess was determined to marry no 
one but her superior. When the fool heard that, he 
pondered again. 

“The princess is a wise woman, and I am a fool. 
She is determined to find her superior. Very good, 
I will be her superior.” 

Accordingly, when desired to wait upon the prin- 
cess, in her hall of audience, he seated himself in- 
stead, saying haughtily : 

“Tam not certain yet that I desire to see the prin- 
cess at all. The woman whom I marry must be 
beautiful, wise, humble, modest, witty, truthful, amia- 
ble, graceful, and madly in love with me.” 

Then he crossed his legs and looked up at the ceil- 
ing with such an air of indifference that the princess 
sent to demand who he was, concluding that he must 
be some great person who dared to be so unciyil, and 
required so many virtues and accomplishments. 

“ Tell her,’ replied the fool, ‘“ that it is of no con- 
sequence what Iam or have been. A great many 
things are permitted a man, that would be intolera- 
ble in a woman.” 

When the princess heard that, she was at once con- 
vinced that she had found her superior, and they 
were married forthwith. 

The Court-fool was now the husband of a princess, 
and received such honors as are paid to kings; yet 
he was not altogether on roses. The princess was 


sharp-witted, and he was constantly in danger of be- 
ing found out, had it not been for the wisest man’s 
receipt. When he uttered some folly, and the prin- 
cess exclaimed “my dear!” he returned loftily, “if 
you had been wiser, you would have understood me 
better.” Ifshe was inclined to meddle in state affairs, 
“ which is the wiser,” he asked ironically, ‘“ you or 
I?” And as there was always danger lest she should 
see and hear too much, he constantly informed her 
that, if she wished to preserve his admiration, she 
must know as little as possible about out-of-door mat- 
ters, and keep herself in a sort of seclusion, so that 
he could always think of her as something aloof and 
apart from every-day people and the rabble. 

So a number of years passed happily for the fool, 
but not so happily for the princess, who hardly dared 
draw a full breath, lest she should do it like a com- 
mon person, and so lose some of that admiration so 
hardly kept and so easily lost; and at last, she said to 
ber husband: 

“Tam heartily tired of the monotony and seclu- 
sion of my life. As well be a picture on the walls at 
once. If you are a prince, [am a princess. I seeno 
reason why I should not know something of what is 
going on outside, and when you sign the state papers, 
why I should not set my name there also. They con- 
cern me, as well as you.” 

The fool was troubled at once. 

“You ought not, because it is not proper,” he said. 
“T never meddle with your curl papers. Leave my 
acts and statutes alone.” 

“But why is it not proper?” urged the princess. 

“ Why, because no princess ever does such things.” 

“Time, then, that one commenced.” 

The fool was frightened, and relapsed into his folly. 

“Then,” said he, “as soon as you have once set 
your name to a state paper, you will rule instead of 
me. You will take my crown and robes, administer 
justice, and make laws, and I shall be only Court- 
fool, set to rock the cradle, to sew on buttons, tomake 
paste, to stitch up seams.” 

When the princess heard that, she was much per- 
plexed, and happening to meet her nurse, she told 
her what her husband had just been saying. The 
nurse burst into a violent fit of laughter. The prin- 
cess drew herself up. 

“My dear,” said the nurse, “ pray do not be offend- 
ed. But does your royal highness consider your hus- 
band superior to yourself?” 

“ Consider ! 1 know that he is,” cried the princess. 

“Certainly! Of course! but how did your royal 
highness discover the fact ?” 

“ Why, he told me so,” answered;the princess, hes- 
itatingly and surprised. 

“ Exactly! and he tells you now, that if you set 
your name to certaln papers, that he will become 
Court-fool! Then, depend upon it, my dear, that he 
knows himself to be that already! and that any man 
who declares that he will lose his manliness, resign 
his privileges, exchange duties, sneak about in 


kitchens and nurseries, and turn fool, if his wifesigns ~ 


a paper, or has an opinion on state affairs, is a fool al- 
ready ; only he has not yet been found out.” 


Woices from the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——“ Will you please send me the following num- 
bers of your truly valuable paper, which I read with 
an ever increasing interest each week? To the search- 
er after Zrwth it seems to me inestimable, and I am 
anxious to send specimen numbers to a few friends, 
who I think will enjoy reading them, and J hope will 
become subscribers. Dr. J. F. Clarke, of Boston, at- 
tempted to reply to your lecture on Jesus and Socrates 
last Sunday evening, in this city [Lowell.] Of the 
merits of his performance I cannot trust myself to 
speak, until the indignation aroused by his coupling 
your name with that of Judas Iscariot has in some 
measure subsided. Suffice it to say, in my humble 


opinion, he utterly failed to appreciate your motive . 


and spirit, as well as the scope of your ideas.” 


“My heart and my mind would have sent this 
long ago, but my purse has been the provoking lag- 
gard. I hoped to have sent you other subscriptions 
besides my own; but the rich Radicals are too unde- 
voted, and the poor Radicals among my flock are too 
poor, to as yet respond to my asking. It does some- 
times seem as if the Devil was richer and more gen- 
erous than God. But who cares? I like the purpose 
and spirit of TH Inpex very much. I might criti- 
cise some of its intellectual and mechanical features, 
if I hau time and opportunity.” 


—‘ Tl regard your prospects of success with great 
interest, because of the noble stand you take in an 
appeal from the crude, incongruous melange of ideas 
generalized under the term Christianity, to a higher 
plane of religious culture. Your prospectus I read 
with great pleasure, and was led by it to expect much 
of your essay, and I am happy to say the first num- 
ber came quite up to my expectations. If you will 
send me one or two copies each of Nos. Land 2, I 
will try and reciprocate the favor. God speed you in 
your work.” 


—“ Tur INDEx fires some heavy guns and will 
do damage to the old ship Conservatism. Shall do 
all I can in getting subscribers, for I think it high 
time that orthodoxy with all its hypocritical forms 
was laid as low us its standard of moral honesty and 
purity.” 


—“ You must not judge of my pleasure in Tur 
INDEX by the time that has elapsed since I received 
it. It is truly more refreshing to the spirit than any- 
thing I have seen for years. It finds me almost en- 
tirely responsive to the great principles of which it 
treats, and lifts me into a strong, pure atmosphere of 
thought and feeling. . I have sent it to some of my 
neighbors, who receive it with enthusiasm. No doubt 
there is much fallow ground ready for the good seed. 
Spiritualism has broken the bonds of very many 
minds, and thus prepared the way for the great hu- 
man church. So many minds that would not dare to 
reason, are driven into truth by superstition. The 
superstition will pass away with the novelty, but the 
eternal truth will remain. Last Sunday I sent the 
first three Nos. to an intelligent, hard-working man, 
who was so elated by the grandeur of the thought 
they contained, that he kept his wife awake half the 
night—questionable philanthropy—discussing mighty 
truths so forcibly awakened in his soul. 1 intend 
that my New Year’s gift shall carry light to all who 
live within reach of its rays. I wish I had a dozen 
copies of it.” 

-——‘ Whatsoever is true, pure, and holy; whatso- 
ever is elevating, ennobling, and divine, is to be found 
in Free and Rational Religion as ‘wheat without 
chaff) as ‘gold without dross” Thirty years ago, 
while a zealous devotee and a pulpit advocate of an 
orthodox sect, I saw the truth so mixed with error 
that I decided to throw the whole away and begin to 
learn the A, B, C, of truth, as the surest and quickest 
way of rescuing my mind from the cloud of dark- 
ness with which it had become enshrouded by a 
false and so-called Christian education. From that 
day on, I have believed nothing except as it com- 
mended itself to my understanding as true. And 
great has been my reward. Let the Banner of Free 
Religion be unfurled all over our land, and millions 
will flock to its standard and follow it as a guiding 
star, shining bright above the dark clouds of all au- 
thoritative religion.’ ” 


—“You see what the Liberal Christian in the lib- 
erality of its soul says of you. How any man in his 
senses should imagine that that region is ‘sunless,’ 
where we are pre-eminently under the rays and 
quickening warmth of the sun of the universe, the 
light and heat of the central Truth, Beauty and Ex- 
cellence of all, is past comprehension. It shows 
clearly enough that he has never seen anything 
either in sun or Christ. Well, we need not fear. I 
shall be glad if, as [doubt not you will, you handle 
your theme affirmatively as well as negatively, show- 
ing how rich and uplifting, how warm and vitalizing 
shall be these truths when once recognized,—what 
large life and blessing shall flow from them, as well 
as how cramping and killing are the poor idolatries 
of book and person which preyail all around us.” 


—“T have no doubt you must be bored with ex- 
pressions of good, and ill-will, but I desire, for my- 
self, to thank you for giving form and expression to 
many ideas of religion which I was vainly conscious 
of possessing, but which my Puritan ancestry and 
Liberal Christian training (I mean the church, not the 
paper) prevented me from following out to their le- 
gitimate results. There are many, I know, who 
have outgrown Christianity, but cling to it on the sup- 
position that itis the last religious stronghold, to 

~abandon which, is to be left in a religionless desert. 
To such I think your paper will be a Godsend.” 


——‘“With the proper efiort, no doubt 1000 sub- 
scribers could be obtained in Chicago. There are 
thousands all over the land hungering for just what 
Tue INDEX is ready to furnish in a most acceptable 
manner. I really wish I could spare the time to do 
something for you in this hurly-burly, harum-scarum 
conglomeration of all the extremes ever dreamt of in 
the philosophy of the wildest city builders who ever 
lived. But I can’t get all the time I really need for 


' sleep and rest, so you must take the will for the 


deed.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First Independent Society meets every Sunday 
morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the corner 
of Adams and Superior streets. Sunday School at 
12. The public are cordially invited to attend. 

The Radic.l Club will meet in the same place, at 
74 o'clock, Sunday evening, April 24. The discus- 
sion on the question—‘ What should be our National 
Policy towards the Indians ?”--haying been post- 
poned on account of Mrs. Stanton’s address last Sun- 
day evening, the same subject will stand over. 


The Free Eyening School for men and boys is held 
every Tuesday and Friday evening at 7 o'clock, at 
No. 20 Lenk’s Block. 

The Industrial School for girls is held every Satur- 
day afternoon at two o'clock, at Druid Hall, Wash- 
ington St., the use of which has been very generously 
given for this purpose by the proprietors. 

0 eee 
RECEIVED. 


Natural Religion. By Rev. Herman Bisbee. A Ser- 
mon delivered at Pence Opera House, Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 27,1570. pp. 8. 
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APRIL 23,1870. 


The Editor of Tur INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


In addition to our usual amount of matter, 
we publish this morning a SUPPLEMENT con- 
taining the New York Jribune’s report of our 
lecture on “Socrates and Jesus in the Histo- 
ry of Religion,” together with some spicy ar- 
ticles on the same from the secular and relig- 
ious press. ‘he only effectual correction of 
their various misrepresentations would be to 
print the lecture entire, which we cannot do 
at present; while the plentiful lack of good 
temper evinced will correct itself in the mind 
of unprejudiced readers. The article from 
the Christian Radical seems to us very fair 
and manly in tone,—which, we are sorry to 
say, is more than we.are ready to affirm of 
the rest. A report of Dr. Clarke’s counter- 
blast, written by one who heard it as first 
blown in Boston, will be found among our 
“Communications,” and may be compared 
with the Lowell Cowrter’s report of the same 
performance as repeated in Lowell. Mr. Coll- 
yer, in the same department of THE INDEX, 
brings his Scotch terrier into the field; but 
our canine assailant barks up the wrong tree, 


while his master’s gun goes off at the breech. 
> YS 


In order not to give our readers a surfeit of 
our own cookery, we print on our first two 
pages, instead of the usual essay, a communi- 
cation which would otherwise be too long for 
publication in our columns, but which, though 
not quite so radical in all points as we could 
wish, is excellently adapted to accomplish its 
purpose of staggering an Old School Presby- 
terian. We don’t see how he can do anything 
‘but stagger. 

siecmeeenrac tagnagitiagic an beenAtie 

It is necessary to repeat that we cannot take 
any notice of anonymous communications. 
Two or three have been sent to us recently 
which we should willingly print, if we knew 
from whom they came. The names of cor- 
respondents will be withheld, if desired; but 
we must know the authorship of whatever we 
publish. 


B28. Pe MeN ete ee 

Last Saturday evening Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton delivered her very interesting lecture 
on “ Kate and Petruchio,” at Hunker’s Par- 
lors, in this city. The following evening she 
gaye an extemporaneous address—“ Open the 
Door”—in the Independent church. The 
building was well filled with a very attentive 
audience. We were much impressed with her 
earnest eloquence in her plea for the enfran- 
chisement of woman, and nearly all her sen- 
timents found an inward echo as she spoke. 
Mrs. Stanton is a veteran and honored work- 
er in a great and just cause, 


thrilled by such a sentence as this :—“'The 
best way of finding out whether a reform is 
timely is to see whether it will go. The fail- 
ure will be timely at any rate.” The bi- 
ography is more interesting to us than the 
sermons, though there are passages of great 
power in them. Mr. Staples was a growing 
man, and had not reached his maturity when 
he died. Fine and high sentiment, rather 
than profound thinking, strikes us as his chief 
peculiarity. ‘here was an increasing manli- 
ness in his life. A few years later, he would 
have been chafing at the restraints of the 
pulpit. He would have learned to hate the 
vantage-ground it gives, and would have reso- 
lutely met his fellow-men ona level. The last 
shreds of ecclesiasticism would have fallen 
away from such a spirit as his in due time. 
What we most like in him is a certain direct. 
ness and sincerity of dealing, born of instinc- 
tive fuith in Nature. But we see more and 
more reason to believe that a distinctively 
theological education, even when conducted 
on the rather liberal principles of Unitarian- 
ism, chains the honestest soul with prejudices 
which must be snapped asunder before it can 
come back to Nature’s stern simplicity. The 
chief interest of the little biography before us 
turns on this gradual self-emancipation of a 
true man. But the cost of such a struggle 
for freedom is pathetically great. Few souls 
are affluent enough to meet it; the majority 
are poverty-stricken, and grow fitted to their 
yoke. There is no work more worthy to 
awaken a magnificent enthusiasm, than that 
of standing as interpreter between the age and 
its own half-conscious aspirations. None can 
comprehend the vast demands, the unspoken 
sacrifices, or the unspeakable compensations 
of such a work, who has not given himself up 
to it body and soul. But the preparation for 
it is poorly made in the traditional routine of 
the seminaries and divinity schools. All this 
must be first unlearned, before the inexorable 
conditions of the task are met. Young min- 
isters are brought up with “great expecta- 
tions,” —filled with the conceit that they shall 
inhervt spiritual wealth from the past. But 
we enter penniless into life, and must dig 
every dollar by which we live out of the very 
bowels of the earth. We must crush the 
quartz, and sift the sand,—or go paupers into 
our graves. It is the hard battles of our own 
thought, the wrestlings with our own sternest 
experiences, the absolutely truthful dealing 
with life as it comes, that alone can give the 
right to speak. All the scholastic lore of the 
colleges is worthless, until smelted in the 
furnace of the private soul. What idiocy to 
seek to enrich ourselves with borrowed 
money! That is the highway to bankruptcy. 


The career of this young minister, who 


‘By the wayside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life,” 


would be stale and unprofitable enough, were 
it not that he flung aside his theological out- 
fit, and was not ashamed to become a com- 
mo. laborer in the mines of truth. 


This is 


port. We never said, for instance, (as the 
Lowell Courier represents), that the un- 
trustworthiness of the gospels was “ gener- 
ally admitted ;” or that Rousseau is disquali- 
fied for comparing Socrates and Jesus “ be- 
cause he is not a Christian.” These pleasant 
little absurdities are “ reportorial ” embellish- 
ments of our lecture. But they are all the 
better as a target; and we are grateful to the 
reporters for giving Dr. Clarke something to 
shoot at. 

One point, however, is noticeable. 

Referring to the woman’s pouring the oint- 
ment on the head of Jesus (apparently to sig- 
nify her faith in him as the anointed King or 
Christ), Dr. Clarke is reported as saying :— 
“ He accepts her homage, not for his own glori- 
fication, but for the sake of the kind heart 
that prompted it—to make her glad and 
happy.” 

In his great poem (Puryatorio, X XI, 130- 
133), Dante represents himself and Virg'l, 
his ghostly guide, as meeting the spirit of 
Statius, who, when he learned that he spoke 
to the most venerated poet of Rome, would 
have fallen at his feet to embrace them, had 
not Virgil restrained him, saying :—“ Brother, 
doit not! Thou art a shade, and beholdesta 
shade.” It was a great blunder in Dante to. 
make the Mantuan bard so exceedingly say- 
age to the poor ghost, and it is a strange in- 
fatuation which has made mankind for five 
hundred years mistake his unpardonable 
harshness for a dignified and beautiful mod- 
esty. If Dr. Clarke had written the Divina 
Commedia, how he would have changed all 
this ! 

The book of Acts (XIV, 8-18) has a story 
that Paul and Barnabas performed a miracle. 
at Lystra; and when the populace attempted 
to offer sacrifices to them, believing them to 
be gods in disguise, Paul and Barnabas refus- 
ed in horror to accept the idolatrous worship. 
What hard-hearted apostles! How much 
more considerate of the sensibilities of the 
crowd it would have been to wear their hon- 
ors meekly, and humor the innocent delusion! 

The book of Revelation (XIX, 9, 10) repre- 
sents John as conversing with an angel, and 
as about to fall at his feet to worship him; 
but the angel checks the impulsive act of the 
seer, saying that he is his fellow-seryant, and 
bidding him worship God. What a cruel an- 
gel! How this surly rebuff must have hurt 
John’s feelings ! 

If retiring modesty, unwillingness to accept 
excessive homage, and a reverence for others 
which causes a blush at the sight of their hu- 
miliating self-prostration, are indeed beautiful 
in these representations of Virgil and Paul and 
the angel, would they have been any less 
beautiful in Jesus? Reverse the story of the 
spikenard,—picture Jesus as gently restrain- 
ing the delirious adulation of his friend, and 
directing her worship whither it belonged. 
Who would not discern the loftier spirit ? 

Christianity worships its own dreams. 
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Communications, 


LETTER FROM COL, HIGGENSON. 


Neweort, R. I., March 16, 1870. 


DEAR FRIEND,—I wish to tell you with what pleas- 
ure I habitually read Toe IypEx—looking forward to 
the time when with more capital and co-operation you 
can enlarge it, and make it more wholly worthy ofits 
great principles, and your own truthful and manly 
spirit. The fact that the monthly Radical has been 
sustained so long, and has proved so much abler and 
more satisfactory than any of us could have expected, 
shows that in time a weekly newspaper, based on 
similar ideas, can also be sustained. 

Most of all I enjoyed your “ Fifty Affirmations,” 
which seemed to me the most important statement 
of religious truth since Luther. Especially the state- 
ment of the relation of Christianity to Free Religion 
was the embodiment of what I have always thought, 
but never had the skill to put into words so well. 
The only thing which did not quite satisfy me in the 
whole series was the first affirmation. The definition 
of religion did not quite fill my ear or my heart— 
though I should find it hard to make a better one. 

I enjoyed very much, also, our friend Frothing- 
ham’s article in your last number, in which he seems 
to disclaim for himself and those who work with him 
all further allegiance with the Unitarian body. It 
has seemed to me for years that you and he and others 
were wasting effort in the attempt to bring that or- 
ganization on the platform of Free Religion. Unita- 
rianism was born a sect and will die asect, as much as 
Universalism or Methodism, and it is now many years 
since I have ceased to take any more interest, either 
in redeeming or in attacking it, than if it were one of 
those. I remember that in comiag out of Frothing- 
ham’s Sunday services two months ago, my eye fell in 
dismay on the placard “ Third Uni:arian Society” at 
the entrance. It seemed incredible that so strong and 
commanding a mind as hisshould be willing to bear 
about with it even the name of this “ghost-of-improved 
Socinianism”’, as Carlyle called it. I used to feel the 
same about you, and must even now frankly confess 
that I pass by with a slight sense of weariness any 
pass ge in Tuer Inppx that refers to the petty and 
tiresome debate of the “ New York and Syracuse 
Conventions.” It always seemed to me that Theo- 
dore Parker weakened his position very much by 
holding to the Unitarian organization, especially after 
Emerson had shown how much stronger a man could 
become by standing alone. 

You will say, does not the same reasoning apply to 
the name “ Christian” as to the name “ Unitarian ” ? 
I think it does, and so evidently did Emerson, for he 
equally dropped them both. I do not think I should 
ever wish to belong to any organization that called 
itself distinctively “Christian.” I have held ever 
since I grew to manhood that this word, unless used 
in its vaguest historical sense, implied a personal alle- 
giance amounting to absolute deference,such as I could 
feel for no human being; and it seems inconsistent for 
those who believe in the simple humanity of Jesus to 
assume such a name at all. Yet such persons are 
placed by sectarianism in this singular position. If 
they dare to call themselves Christians, they are de- 
nounced as hypocrites and bade to surrender the 
name. If they surrender it, they are then denounced 
as blasphemers, and are decla ed to be a great deal 
worse th n before. I am glad to see that Lyman 
Abbott, in the last Jndependent, las the firmuess to 
see this singular inconsistency, and the courage todo 
us justice. 

1 have thought, sometimes, that perhaps you mag- 
nified this special point of a name, and that it was 
better to go on our way, as Emerson has always done, 
and neither claim norshun the name of “ Christian.” 
But the criticisms which your course has called 
forth show me that your point is wcll taken. Your 
protest is not merely a necessity of your own nature, 
but it will bring to a crisis the thoughts and convic- 
tions. of many other minds. It is well for all of us 
that so important a duty has fallen into the bands of 
one like yoursclf, not likely to turn out (as haye so 
many religious reformers) either a sensualist or a 
sky-rocket. 


Most cordially yours, 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HiGGInson, 
{We think that we shall not violate the confidence 
of our generous friend by appending the following ex- 
tract from a subsequent note, dated April 10:—I 
want to thank you very much for your essay on the 
‘Essence of Religion’ in Tue InpEex. It seems to 
me the most original, thoughtful, and weighty thing 
you haye ever done, and is a very strong plea for the 
first of your ‘ Affirmations,—the only one about 
which I demurred.”—Eb. | 
>< 
EXPLANATION WANTED. 


To the Editor of The Index :— 


In the number of your journal bearing the date of 
April 9th, you say, referring to Mr. Towne’s letter, 
“Mr. Towne fails to perceive that Christianity is a 
great system of faith and life, having certain funda- 
mental and essential beliefs. Orthodox believers un- 
derstand this,—radicals like Mr, Towne, Mr. Wasson, 
Mr. Phillips, Mrs. Howe and others, slur over it.” 
This abrupt statement is unintelligible to me. What 
does it mean, pray ? In what respect do I ‘slur over’ 
the very obvious facts you menticn? On what 
grounds do you base the accusation? I think myself 


entitled to an explicit answer. Your assertion should 
either be sustained or withdrawn. 
Davip A. Wasson. 
West Medford, April 12, 1870. 


[ We meant no “ accusation” of any sort, and re- 
gret if our phrase seemed to imply any. We intend- 
ed to say that the persons named fail to recognize the 
fact that a belief in the “ Christian Confession” is 
essential to Christianity, and that no one is properly 
a Christian who cannot make this confession. This 
we think we stated. with absolute clearness in the 
note to which Mr. Wasson refers. The reasons for 
this position will be found in the series of discourses 
printed in the first seven numbers of THe InpeEx, 
which we infer Mr. Wasson has not read. If we 
understand his recent Horticultuial Hall lecture, he 
believes that Christianity is something independent 


of the Christian Confession that “ Jesus is the Christ.” 


He seems to take the ground'that Paul’s idea of “ the 
Christ” was wholly disconnected from the historic 
Jesus,—than which no statement could be more arbi- 
trary, ormore irreconcilable with the New Testa- 
ment. Whoever can read the book of Acts or the 
Pauline Epistles without seeing that Paul identified 
“the Christ” with the historic Jesus, and that this 
was the great burden of his preaching, certainly seems 
to us to “ slur over ””—to pass by without recognition 
—the fundamental idea of Christianity as an histori- 
cal religion. If Mr. Wasson agrees with us in this 
opinion, we must confess that we do not understand 
the reports of his recent lecture, and do not under- 
stand what his position is. We shal! be very glad to 
print his own statement of it in his own words; for 
it is very likely that the reports do not express his 
thought either with accuracy or fulness. But in any 
case, we disclaim most emphatically any intention of 
“accusing” Mr. Wasson of anything under heaven. 
He has our most unqualified respect.— ED. ] 
—. <ge— 
A QUOTATION FROM CARLYLE. 


My Drsar Mr. Assor:—l want you to print in 
Tue INpex the appended paragraph from Carlyle’s 
Essay on Voltaire, and, if you please, to make a note 
on it. I think the old man is right, and that, as far 
as you differ from him in your late discourse on Soc- 
rates, you are wrong. What do you think? 

Fraternally yours, 
ROBERT COLLYER. 


“ The Christian Doctrine we often hear likened to 
the Greek Philosophy, and found on all hands some 
measurable way superior to it; but this seems a 
mistake. The Christian doctrine, that Doctrine of 
Humility, in all senses God-like and the parent of all 
God-like virtues, is not superior or inferior or equal 
to any doctrine of Socrates or Thales, being of a to- 
tally different nature—differing from these as a per- 
fect Ideal Poem does from a correct computation in 
Arithmetic. He who compares it with such stand- 
ards may lament that, beyond the mere letter, the 
purport of this divine Humility has never been dis- 
closed to him,—that the loftiest feeling hitherto 
vouchsafed to mankind is as yet hidden from his 
eyes.” 2 

Vollaire: Volume IT, Essays. Boston. 1860. 

{ We did not compare Greek Philosophy with any 
Christian doctrine. We compared Socrates and 
Jesus as rcligious missionaries and men. The cita- 
tion above given is interesting, but has no point in 
this connection. If there was one mistake more than 
another that we sought to correct in the popular 
judgment of Socrates, it was the ignorant and super- 
ficial assertion that he was © only a philosopher.” It 
would be as just to call Jesus “only a caterer,” be- 
cause he is said to have furnished a free lunch to the 
multitudes.— ED. ] 


<< 
COMING TO THE KESCUE. 


The Rev. James Freeman Clarke has twice now, in 
presence of his own people, reviewed Mr. Abbot’s 
Horticultural Hall discourse with the avowed purpose 
of showing, not where he agreed, but where he dif 
fered with him, in his comparative estimate of Jesus 
and Socrates. His task was to point out the impor- 
tant errors, and to examine some of the remarkable 
statements of this young man. 

Taking the discourse, as reported in the Common- 
wealth, Dr. Clarke proceeded in his review to discuss 
it point by point. In the outset, he complained that 
Mr. Abbot had challenged the most eminent thinkers 
and critics of modern Europe as unworthy or unfit 
persons to sit as jurors in the case. If such men as 
Milton, Locke, Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, and Des- 
cartes were to be excluded from a hearing in the 
cause on the ground that they were Christians, then 
Mr. Abbot would haye to go outside of Christendom 
to impanel ajury. But was not the loving apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and Socrates by such men, whether 
Christians or not, worth as much as the opinion of 
any man who occupied the position of mere indiffer- 
entism? You would not ask a man his opinion of 
Sha‘cespeare if he cared nothing about the poet or his 


works, but would rather go to the lover of Shakes- 
peare who had made those works his life-long study. 
In regard to Rousseau, whom Mr. Abbot ruled out 
because he was a sentimentalist, Dr. Clarke affirmed 
that no man of his time was a more acute and pene- 
trating critic than Rousseau, and besides his impar- 
tiality in this instance, he had made a thorough study 
of the question. In his private correspondence, which 
was here quoted to the point, Rousseau had drawn 
this very parallel between Jesus and Socrates, and 
had summed up their respective merits in a mas- 
terly manner. It is altogether probable that, writing 
to a friend after the sincerity of his heart, in a letter 
not intended for publication, Rousseau had expressed 
his real feelings and opinions in the matter, and had 
not sacrificed the truth to his love of display, or as 
Mr. Abbot said, “immolated Jesus upon the altar of 
rhetoric.” But the private opinion of Rousseau ac- 
corded very nearly with the one openly expressed in 
his writings, and that was to the disadvantage of 
Socrates. Dr. Clarke next considered the statement 
of Mr. Abbot —at which he expressed much surprise 
—that the “lack of trustworthy information” about 
the Life of Jesus in the Gospels, was “ generally ad- 
mitted.” But it was “generally admitted” by all 
Christians, that we had as full and accurate and re- 
liable testimony, that of eye-and-ear witnesses, in the 
case of Jesus, as of any other man; and it was only 
denied by a small circle of critics who reject the su- 
pernatural in Christianity, who cry out upon the dog- 
matism and the bigotry of Christian sects, yet claim 
for themselves an almost Papal infallibility of asser- 
tion, and belong to the school of “sacerdotal criti- 
cism.” Besides if there was any “lack of trustworthy 
information” about Jesus, then Mr. Abbot’s discourse 
came logically to an end at this point,—it was useless 
to pursue the parallel further. Mr. Clarke therefore 
did not “see” the magnanimity of Mr. Abbot in con- 
senting to treat the Gospel testimony as of value. 


But, v tmporte. The relation of Jesus to the Phari- 
sees, and that of Socrates to the Sophists was consid- 
ered next in order. Mr. Abbot had said :— His 
(Jesus’) impatience with their (the Pharisees’) consery- 
atism Jed him into the common fault of radicals, 
bitterness and injustice to individuals; and his con- 
tempt for their principles passed over into indis- 
criminate abuse of their persons.” Dr. Clarke asked 
for the name; of those Pharisees who were personally 
abused by Jesus? He invariably spoke of them as a 
class, and as representing certain feelings and ideas in 
the Jewish State, which were in deep-seated opposi- 
tion to the feelings and ideas of Jesus. Dr. Clarke 
did not know from the Gospels of an instance where 
Jesus abused any Pharisee personally, while he did 
know of some instances of personal kindness received 
and shown by them. But Jesus in his intercourse with 
the Pharisees never compromised his principles, in 
the least, while, but for the express testimony of 
Xenophon and Plato to the contrary, itwould be hard 
to distinguish Socrates from the Sophists on many 
occasions. Not only did he use sophistical arguments 
with the Sophists, but when these arguments con- 
ducted him to conclusions opposed both to reason and 
morality, he refused in one instance, certainly, (vide 
Grote) to retract either the conclusion or the logic 
which led to it. (‘Che writer does not understand that 
Dr. Clarke or Mr. Grote made Socrates responsible 
for this error in his teaching, but that it was cited as 
an instance of the abuse to which the method was 
liable, the end being not so much the manifestation of 
truth as an intellectual gymnastic, ora barren victory 
over an opponent.}| It must be remembered that 
Socrates did not profess to be a teacher of the truth, 
though he * burnt over the ground” for those who 
were to succeed him. His knowledge, he said, was 
not superior to that of other men, but he did not com- 
mit the vulgar error of supposing ignorance to be 
knowledge—he only knew that he did not know. 
While this was a merit in Socrates, and of great ser- 
vice in unmasking ignorance and pretension, still it 
was a negative merit, as to a teacher of truth, And 
therefore it was as natural tc the Socratic method of 
inquiry to produce doubt in the minds of its tollow- 
ers, as it was natural to the teaching of Jesus to pro-- 
duce conyiction. Neither was Jesus’ method of 
teaching altogether formal and dogmatic, as Mr. 
Abbot charged, but even closely resembling the Sov- 
cratic, partaking, as that did, of the freedom of con- 
versation among friends, and proceeding by way of 
question and answer. This was shown in the replies 
which Jesus gave to people who came to him with 
questions, and who went away self-conyicted by his 
answers, not given in a dogmatic tone of, —“Iti s), 
because it is so.” Not seldom he pursued the Greek 
or Yankee way of answering one question by asking 
another. Jesus showed reason and philosophy in his 
teaching as well as Socrates ; as was said of another, 
he made metaphysics human, and translated philoso- 
phy into the language of the common people. His 
native speech was the vern Ccilar of heaven, but, 
teaching on the earth, there was a due proportion of 
earthly metaphor to suit it to the Oriental taste and 
imagination. The idea that in his teaching he main- 
tained the distinction of esoteric and exoteric, or that 
he locked up from the common people any knowledge 
or “mysteries,” which he reserved for his “ royal 
court of disciples,’ is unfounded and unsupported 
by testimony. Knowledge did not serve him or his 
disciples as a kept mistress, but was freely given in 
marriage with faith to whosoever showed himself fit or 
worthy to enter into such heavenly marriage. here 
was no duplicity in the life of Jesus, asimplied in this 
chaige of Mr. Abbot, but there was such a thing as 
the throwing of peirls before swine. Jesus, like a wise 
man and teacher as he was, had a perfect right to 
judge, and was in any case the only fit person to 
judge whether it was best to expose the highest spir- 
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itual truth to the sensual understandings of men. It 
was well-known, of course, that Jesus “ spoke to the 
multitude in parables,” but that did not indicate “dis- 
trust of the common people,” since the “common 
people heard him gladly.” The reason for so speak- 
ing has been already given,—in no other way could 
he begin to be understood. Had he spoken like a 
scholar, or like Mr. Abbot, then he might have been 
heard by scholars, but he would have been neglected 
by the common people. But speaking in their own 
language, he was heard by them, and ‘‘ heard gladly.” 
It was the same instinct of deep reason in man, which 
impelled the wise men of Greece to put their philoso- 
phy in a popular and intelligible form, in apologues 
and fables, where ‘‘more was meant than met the 
eye.” It taught Abraham Lincoln also to couch his 
wisdom in quaint forms of speech, in happy “turns” of 
words and things, which went into men’s minds and 
memories to stay there. This clinch in the mind which 
Jesus had, and Socrates had not, to any extent, cor- 
responds to the character of the two men, and to 
their respective styles of teaching, as fitted in the one 
case to produce doubt, and in the other, conviction. 
Socrates’ function in the world of ideas was to stimu- 
late thought, to provoke discussion and investigation, 
to point the road of inquiry, to trace out paths, to 
hint at fresh discoveries and to find new solutions of 
the old yexed problems. But this eternal beating of 
the bush, this perpetual sceking supposed another and 
a different attitude towards the truth from that which 
Jesus habitually maintained, and was conscious of. 
To him truth was a possession and an eternal present. 
The man who sees and knows of a certainty that 
whereof he speaks, will adopt a very different tone in 
speaking from him who cautiously seeks and ex- 
plores, as if feeling his way in the dark. The latter 
may have faith, but of a different kind from the for- 
mer,—it will be the faith of doubt. And 


‘t There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


This faith Socrates had. 
“The faith, the courage bold to dwell 
On doubts which drive the coward back, 
And through the wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell.” 

As a courageous doubter and seeker for the truth, 
and always faithful to the light he had, Socrates is an 
example, and the best of his kind. But the kind is of 
an order of intelligence below that which sees the 
truth and is one with it. Such declarations as “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life,” and “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I willgive 
you rest,” may have led Mr. Abbot to charge Jesus 
with being egotistic and dogmatical. But whether he 
was so or not, depends upon the degree of insight to 
which he had attained, and cn his place or position in 
the spiritual world. Was his place above or below 
Socrates? Socrates did not call himself a teacher of 
the truth, did not claim the truth as a possession, 
while on the most interesting and perplexing prob- 
lem of human life and destiny, he had the courage to 
say that he didnot know. And he was heard to lament 
that the gods had not sent some one to give mankind 
assurance of those things which he held as doubtful 
or uncertain. In conclusion Dr. Clarke said he be- 
lieved that, if Socrates had lived to see Christ’s day, 
he would have been among the first of his disciples. 

OBSERVER. 


oo ___—_— 
MY DEFINITION OF RELIGION, 


Religion is an effort of man to perfect himself in 
his moral nature. To live justly, soberly, honestly, 
purely. To be kind and gentle to those who need 
kindness and gentleness. T'o stand up for the op- 
pressed and down-trodden. To be humane, philan- 
thropic, open to conviction regarding new truth and 
duty. It has nothing to do with a belief in God, 
punishment, rewards, or a future life. If your defi- 
nition of religion is correct, then the effort of man to 
perfect himself in mathematics, in gymnastics, in 
music, in any art good or bad, is religion; which, 
from the common use of the word, is hardly true. 
Let us have a full expression from your readers on 
this subject. If they will all be as briet as they can 
be, there will be room in Tue Inpex for them. 

Truly, 
Tuomas Brown. 


CHRISTIAN VENOM. 


BY T. A. BLAND. 


I observe that the plain, truthful statement of Mr. 
Herndon in regard to the religious views of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is calling down upon his head as bitter 
maledictions as those hurled at Thomas Paine for 
the honest statement of his convictions. Protestant 
Christians claim that persecution for opinion’s sake 
is peculiar to Catholicism, and they regard it as slan- 
der to accuse them of possessing the same spirit. No 
unprejudiced observer, however, can fail to see that 
Protestant Christianity has inherited this quality from 
her mother in an eminent degree. The Hvening 
News, a newly fledged independent paper of Indiana- 
polis, which is edited and managed by the son of a 
Methodist clergyman, assisted by the former Prayer- 
Meeting reporter of the Daily Journal, speaks of Mr. 
Herndon’s article in the following elegant, dignified, 
and Christian style. He distinctly says that “ Hern- 
don ought to be lynched for the common good.” 

That is, the Christian sentiment of this age and 
country demands that, for the crime of telling a truth 
which prevents the church from glorifying itself by 
falsely claiming that great and good man as a Christ- 
ian, he shall be tortured, whipped, perhaps hung. 
This, of course, isnot “persecution”! We give the 
editorial from the evs in full :— 

“Tf there is any one thing that can temporarily 


tarnish the fame of the immortal Lincoln as a man of 
great ability, it is the fact that he entered into part- 
nership with a crack-brained hyena, named W. H. 
Herndon. This can be set down as the great error 
of Lincoln’s life, and it is now being paid for by the 
American people. ‘The late law partner of Abra- 
ham Lincoln” who has disgusted everybody with his 
talk about the Ann Rutledge affair, and solemn gas 
about Lincoln’s ‘sad heart and grief-covered visage,’ 
ought to be lynched for the common good. Barring 
that, a lunatic asylum or home for the feeble-minded 
should have the benefit of his presence immediately. 
Herndon has just written an article for a spiritual or 
infidel paper, in which he attemps to prove that Lin- 
coln was an avowed skeptic; that he was a deist, 
a half theist, half atheist,-half Universalist, half Uni- 
tarian, and again that he was ‘ fractionally an infidel, 
pantheist, theist, and atheist.’ This ‘ miscellaneous 
conglomeration of putrefactions and maledictions’ 
proves that Herndon knows no more what he is talk- 
ing about now, than he did of other matters connect- 
ed with Mr. Lincoln.” 


AMiseellancons, 


A PRAYER AGAINST CHOLERA OR OTHER 
SICKNESS. 


[The following curious document was printed at 
the office of the Toledo Blade, and distributed in this 
city about a year ago in the form of a circular, It is 
evidently the work of some pious Catholic, probably 
a priest.— ED. ] 

It was revealed to an amiable priest at Rome, that 
whoever should repeat this with devotion would es- 
cape the cholera :— 

O! Jesus, divine Rodeemer, be merciful to us and 
the entire world. Amen. O! Almighty God, O! 
holy God, O! immortal God, have pity on us and the 
entire world. Amen. Grant us pardon and mercy, 
O! my Jesus; and during these days of present dan- 
ger, pour down your most precious blood upon us. 
O! eternal Father, have mercy on us, through the 
sacred blood of Jesus Christ, your only Son, have 
mercy on us, we beseech thee. Amen. Amen. 
Amen. 


The following prayer was found in the grave of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the year 804, and sent from the 
Pope to the Emperor Charles, as he was going to 
battle, for safety. They who shall repeat it every day, 
or hear it repeated, or keep it about them, shall never 
die a sudden death nor be drowned in water, nor 
shall they fall into the hands of their enemies in bat- 
tle, nor shall poison take any effect on them: and it 
being read over, any woman in labor shall be delivered 
in safety and be a glad mother; and when the child 
is born, lay this on his or her side, and he or she shall 
not be troubled with any misfortune; and if you see 
any one in fits, lay it on his or her side, and he or she 
shall arise and thank God; and they who shall repeat 
it in any house shall be blessed of the Lord; and he 
that will laugh at it will suffer. Believe this for cer- 
tain : it is as true as if the Holy Evangelists had writ- 
ten it. They who keep it about them shall not fear 
lightning or thunder; and they who keep it and re- 
peat it every day shall have three days’ warning be- 
fore death ; — 

THE PRAYER. 


O! adorable Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, dying 
on the gallows-tree for our lives; O! holy cross of 
Christ, ward off from me all sharp repeating words ; 
O! holy cross of Christ, ward off from me all things 
that are evil; O! holy cross of Christ, protect me from 
my enemies; O! holy cross of Christ, protect me in 
the right way of happiness; O! holy cross of Christ, 
ward off from me all dangerous deaths and give me 
life always. O! crucified Jesus of Nazareth, have 
mercy on me, now and forever. Amen. 

In honor of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in honor of 
his sacred passion, and in honor of his holy resurrec- 
tion and God-like ascension, to which he liked to 
bring me to the right way to heaven: true as Jesus 
Christ was born on Christmas day in a stable; true as 
Jesus Christ was crucified on Good Friday ; true as the 
three wise Kings brought their offerings to Jesus on 
the thirteenth day; true as he ascended into Heaven; 
so the honor of Jesus will keep me from my enemies, 
visible and invisible, now and forever. Amen. 

O! Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me; Mary 
and Joseph pray for me, through Nicodemus and 
Joseph, who took our Lord down from the cross and 
buried him. O! Lord Jesus Christ, through thy suf- 
ferings on the cross, (for truly your soul was parting 
out, of this sinful world,) give me grace that I ma 
carry my cross patiently, with dread and fear, when 
suffer, and without complaining; and that through 
thy sufferings I may escape all danger, now and for- 
ever. Amen. 


>< 
ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


[From the Boston Herald. ] 


WASHINGTON, April 8. 


The recent publication of a letter by W. H. Hern- 
don, of Springfield, Illinois, assuming in the main 
that the religious views attributed to the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln by most of his biographers are untrue, 
and declaring that he leaned to the belief of an infi- 
del, has attracted great attention here among the per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Lincoln. The fact that Mr. 
Herndon was for many years a partner of Mr. Lin- 


coln, and is a gentleman of great probity and high 
character, entitles his statements to candid consider- 
ation. What is a little remarkable in this letter is 
the declaration made by Mr. Herndon that as long 
ago as 1835 Mr. Lincoln wrote a book in support of 
infidelity, which his friends discovered and destroy- 
ed, fearing that it would utterly ruin all his prospects 
for life. In further support of the assumption, it is 
declared that in none of Mr. Lincoln’s messages or 
official documents is there any recognition of the Di- 
vine authority ; but this will not hold good, for in his 
first emancipation proclamation he explicitly appealed 
to Divine Providence for justification of the course he 
had taken, and in one of his speeches at the close of 
the war he made reference to the favor of Almighty 
God to the people who had triumphed in battle. Mr. 
Stanton, the late Secretary, and Mr. Defrees, the Ex- 
Public Printer, who were among the most intimate of 
the friends of Mr. Lincoln, both have declared that 
he was a devotional man, and used to spend a portion 
of the early morning in religious exercises, reading 
the Bible, and in praying for guidance from on high 
for the welfare of the country. He was an attendant 
of church, though not aconstant one, and while net 
perhaps a Christian in the strictest sense of the term, 
was what might be called a Liberal in his religious 
views, something of a Free-thinker, but not an infidel. 
Co]. Lamon, who succeeded Mr. Herndon, as Mr. Lin- 
coln’s law-partner, is now engaged in writing his 
Recollections of the late President, and he regrets the 
marked infidelity of his old associate. There are 
those, it is claimed, and among them a minister in 
Illinois, who could sustain Mr. Herndon, were they 
disposed to make their facts public. They state that 
the country is not prepared to discuss the matter dis- 
passionately, and that whatever might be said against 
Mr. Lincoln’s religion would be caught up with avid- 
ity and made even a political question, though he is 
dead. They, therefore, do not propose to be drawn 
into any controversy, and only go so far as to state, 
personally, that there isa great deal of misrepresen- 
tation in the high-strung stories in many of the biog- 
raphies of Mr. Lincoln regarding his personal and 
religious life. Colonel Lamon’s new book may revive 
the controversy when it appears. 
> => 
CHRISTIANITY. 


[By Warren Chase, in the Banner of Light.] 

Tue INDEX, a new independent paper published at 
Toledo, Ohio, says:—‘ The Christian name, whatev- 
er else it may include, necessarily includes faith in 
Jesus as the Christ of God. Any other use of the 
name is abuse of it. Under some interpretation or 
other, the Christian confession is the boundary line of 
Christianity.” It further says :—‘‘ The corner-stone 
of Free Religion is faith in human nature.” These 
we consider the true boundary lines of the two sys- 
tems, and we cannot see how Spiritualism can be in- 
cluded in the former or excluded from the latter. To 
us Free Religion is natural and rational, and the only 
true mode of perfecting the human character and at- 
taining its highest development. The same paper 
says :—“ Religion is the effort of man to perfect him- 
self’? We have no objection to this definition, 
although it does not quite seem to reach to the root of 
the mental element in human character. We believe 
religion to be natural and universal, and to only need 
cultivating and unfolding to bring man into religious 
harmony, which we believe would be harmony with- 
in and without, or with man and God, or with Nature 
and himself, and hence complete. In such condition 
man would need no saviour, and to reach it he oaly 
needs teachers and guides, but not atonements and 
sacrifices. 


~~ 
DELUSIONS OF GIRLHOOD. 


I used to believe in girl-friendship. That ended 
when Arabella Triplet told mutual friends that I was 
years and years her senior, knowing what a dreadful 
fib she told. 

I used to suffer pangs of agony because of woes of 
beggars. Since then I have seen one unstrap his 
wooden leg in an area and run off gaily on two legs 
of hisown. Another threw a loaf of bread in the 
gutter, and I saw a third, who had all day been yell- 
ing, “Please assist the blind,’ carefully examining 
his collection of ten cent stamps by the light of a 
friendly apple-woman’s candle. 

I used to believe in faithful servants. Since then I 
have hired girls from the intelligence offices and lost 
all my pocket handkerchiefs but one. 

I used to believe in beauty. Since then I have 
seen a bewitching belle take off half of her hair, all 
of her teeth, the best of her complexion, two pounds 
of cotton batting anda corset.—Fanny Fern. 

>< 


The man who does a good act, stimulated only by 
the hope of reward, would do a bad act to achieve 
the same end. The great error made by many of 
the teachers of religion at this day, is that on the one 
hand they frighten men from sin by the fear of hell, 
and on the other tempt them to do good by portray- 
ing glowing pictures of heayen’s reward. Religion 
thus unwittingly is made a line of paying policy.— 
Seaside Oracle. 

Or io 

The great painter, Kaulbach, has been compelled 
by anonymous letters to desist from the further public 
exhibition of his new painting, representing the in- 
quisitor, Arbues, condemning heretics to death, This 
is the same Arbues who was declared a saint a few 
years ago. The destruction of Kaulbach’s painting 
was threatened by those in sympathy with the spirit 
of the sentencing judge—DNachricht aus Deutschland 
und der Schwere. 
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OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PrRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

VicE PREsIDENTsS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West 
Newton, Mass. 

SEcRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Directors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association will be held in Boston 
on the 26th and 27th of May. 

The business session will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 26th, at 3 P. M., in some hall to be 
designated hereafter. 

On Friday, the 27th, there will be a general 
Convention with three sessions in Tremont 
Temple, for addresces and discussions. ° 

The morning session, beginning at 10 A. M., 
will be devoted to setting forth the Principles 
and Aims of the Free Religious Association. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 3 
o'clock, will be given to a discussion of the 
question of the Relation of Religion to the 
Free School System in America, including the 
topics ot the Bible in the Public Schools and 
the Use of Public Money for Sectarian 
Schools. 

The evening session, 74 o’clock, will be ap- 
propriated to the consideration of the Sym- 
pathy of Religions and the Grounds on which 
they may come into Unity and Co-operation, 
including the practical problem of the Chinese 
and their Religion in America. 

The names of essayists and speakers will 
be announced hereafter. 

Let the friends of the Association through- 
out the country gather in strong force at this 


Annual Convention. 
><> 
HORTICULTURAL HALL DISCOURSES IN 
BOSTON. 


This series of Sunday afternoon discourses, 
twelve in number, by persons whom the Jn- 
dependent called the “Twelve Apostles of 
Heresy,” was closed last Sunday by Wendell 
Phillips. The title given to the lecturers by 
the writer in the Independent is more sen- 
sational than true. Some of the speakers, cer- 
tainly, would not plead guilty to any greater 
heresy than attaches to the present position 
of the Independent. Wendell Phillips claims 
to be Orthodox in his theology, though we 
doubt whether his Orthodoxy would be ac- 
ceptable at Princeton or even at Andover. 
And Mrs. Howe and Mr. W. H, Channing 
have a “good standing” among the Unit- 
arians. The course of lectures, in fact, has 
been given by persons of considerable diyerg- 
ence in religious opinions, though all of them 
are interested in religious reform. The Free 
Relizious Association had nothing to do with 
inaugurating this series of discourses, nor 
that of last year; yet they have come in the 


line of that movement which it represents. 
The two discourses which treated most direct- 
ly certain important principles involved in 
the organization of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation were Mr. Higginson’s and Mr. Chan- 
ning’s; the former on “The Sympathy of 
Religions,” and the latter on “The Church of 
Universal Unity.” We make some extracts 
here from the reports of these in the Boston 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Higginson is reported to have spoken 
in part as follows :— 

“There is a sympathy in religions. I have wor- 
shipped in an evangelical church when thousands 
rose to their feet at the motion of one hand. I have 
worshipped ina Roman Catholic church when the 
lifting of one finger broke the motionless multitude 
into twinkling motion till the magic sign was made, 
and all was still once more. But I never for an in- 
stant have supposed that that concentrated moment 
of devotion was more holy or more beautiful than 
when at sunset the low murmur, “Oh, the gem in 
the lotus! oh, the gem in the lotus!” goes across the 
vast populations of Thibet. There are as many wor- 
shipping Buddhists in the world as there are worship- 
ping Christians. Every year brings new knowledge 
of the religions of the world, and every step in knowl- 
edge brings out some new point of sympathy between 
them. There is but one religion under many forms. 
This essential creed is the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man—disguised by corruptions, sym- 
bolized by mythologies, ennobled by virtues, degraded 
by inconsistency, yet still the same. 

To say that different races worship different Gods 
is like saying that they are warmed by different suns. 
The names differ, but the sun is the same, and so with 
God. As there is but one source of light and warmth, 
so there is but one source of religion. In this all na- 
tions testify alike. Read Buddha and you have 
Buddhism; read Mahomet and you have Mahomet- 
anism; read Christ and you have Christianity. Each 
of these has absolute religion—love to God and man. 
We find everywhere the same leading features; the 
same great doctrines. Buddha embarrassed his teach- 
ers when a child by his understanding and his ans- 
wers. He was tempted in the wilderness when older ; 
he went with his apostles to redeem the world; he 
abolished caste and cruelty, and taught forgiveness; 
he received among his followers outcasts ; and only 
said, ‘“ My law is the law of mercy to all.” Slain by 
enemies he descended into hell; rising thence, undy- 
ing, still lives to make intercession for us. So says 
the tradition. These are the recognized properties of 
religious emollient. The beautiful garments belong 
not to the individual, but to the race. There must 
always be some one who is best and wisest. I be- 
lieve that all religion is natural, and all religion re- 
vealed. 

One thing that falsifies history and debilitates the 
soul is exclusiveness. Any form of religion is en- 
dangered when we bring it to the test of facts, for 
none on earth can dare that test. Let us not be mis- 
Ted by any hasty vanity. The reign of heaven on 
earth will not be called the kingdom of Christ, nor of 
Buddha, but it will be called the Commonwealth of 
Men. I do not wish to belong to any religion, but to 
the religion. It must not include less than the piety 
of the world. Give us a vaster shrine than we have; 
something than Catholicism more catholic; not the 
church of Rome, but of God.” 

Frem the report of Mr. Channing’s lecture 
we take the following paragraphs: 

“Mr. Channing, in his opening sentences, touched 
upon the character of the preceding lectures, one by 
one, and announced that his word should be a pure, 
clear tone of serene and triumphant hope—a word of 
universal unity. Discoursing then of the geographical 
unity of the race, he brought forward the completed 
work of Burlingame and his embassy—composed of 

epresentatives of China, the oldest, and America, the 
youngest, of states, and including in its number citi- 
zens of several other countries—as a proof and symbol 
of the fact that for the first time in human history, for 
the first time since this globe rolled in sunshine, has 
it ever presented itself as possible to the imagination 
of man that the aspirations of mankind should be 
made one around the planet; a conception perfectly 
new and utterly unprecedented, opening the entire 
future, as yet unexplored, of a united humanity. 
Through all nations now, for the first time, as from 
one heart and from one brain, can pulsate a universal 
life. All the different types of men, different repre- 
sentatives of the divine ideal, speaking different 
tongues with a variety of traditions, are thus centred 
and convergent, that they may accomplish together 
one united destiny. 

The speaker drew a glowing picture of all the dif 
ferent nations trembling with the great expectation 
of this unity, characterizing America as the chosen of 
mankind, the youngest portion of the human family, 
standing actually as a mediator on the western shore 
between the oldest Asia and the newest Europe, the 
bond among all nations, the peacemakers, if we follow 
our providential destiny, among the nations, destined 
under God to be the herald of universal unity. And 
from his pictured ideal of progress toward harmony 
among the nations he drew the conclusion that only 
an infinite mind could inspire and comprehend it, and 
that it is God that is moving in the nations of man- 
kind; that a higher presence is here, beautiful, glori- 
ous, that we cannot but worship. It is God among 


the nations, a father meeting his great family of 
children, coming now together. 

This was not merely a poet’s dream. It was acon- 
ception which moves and had ever moved the na- 
tions. China has it in her religion. The Buddhist, the 
Brahmin, the Mussuiman, all have it. In the ereed 
of each of these sects or peoples this is one of the fore- 
most. Yet we cannot build the universal church on 
any of these. Nor is practical Christianity broad 
enough to serve as a foundation for the structure. 
What Christian brotherhood can we offer to the 
Buddhist, to the Brahmin, ‘or to the Mahometan ? 
None at all. We confess our unworthiness. Not in 
our practical life as Christians, but in the spirit of 
Christianity, is the hope and the principle of the 
united church. 

The speaker saw in the world no credible creed, 
only a growing one, a developing theology. This 
creed is everywhere promised, but as yet nowhere re- 


alized. It is the love of God for man and of man 
for man. All religions recognize one God, the 
Father. Even peoples which we call heathen bow 


before this common deity. This is the God of the 
universal church; the infinite One is also the in- 
finitely many, the infinitely social. Next, the true 
doctrine of the Son is not that he is an isolated su- 
perior, but the brother of the race. He teaches 
a fraternal religion. His work was to be one with 
God and man. In all religions this fraternal 
feature is recognized, either in a distinct personality 
as in the Christ, or as combined in the charac- 
ter of the Father. The Holy Spirit also has a place 
in every religion. In the universal church it is the 
impartial spirit of God’s love, the all-pardoning, all- 
redeeming grace of the Father. It is the spirit of 
universal unity. Mediation, providence, inspiration, 
a present in this religion as principles of its organic 
ife. 

The true way to approach this unity was not by 
setting aside differences, but by comparing them; not 
to merge or blend them, but to know how they stand 
related to one another. According to this great 
movement of Providence the method is always to ob- 
serve what the scientific intellect has so clearly rec- 
ognized, graduated development. That word is in 
the whole mind of the age; we have to apply it to 
religion. Neither by a narrow, vague eclecticism 
can we approach this problem, but by learning what 
is in the heart of humanity, and how, under the in- 
fluence of God speaking in the heart of humanity, 
the great expectation of universal unity is to be re 
alized.” 


NO STATE RELIGION. 


[ From the Cincinnati Commoner. | 

If the Roman Catholic priesthood are determined to 
destroy the common schools by a division of the 
school fund among schools under religious control, 
can the friends of the American school system suc- 
cessfully oppose them by taking the ground that, in- 
asmuch as the Catholics want their share of the 
schoo] money to support schools under their control, 
and in which their religion is taught, we, the Protest- 
ants, will take possession of the school mouey for 
schools which we control? Do we not, by this, jus- 
tify their demand, and concede to them the merit of 
fairness, inasmuch as they ask only their share of the 
school money. while we take all? Will the instinct 
of justice in the American people be able to resist the 
constant pleading of this spectacle of injustice ? The 
issue made by the Protestants is for the religious con 
trol of all the schools against the Catholics, who esk 
the control of their share of the schools. 1 his fight 
is on both sides for the destruction of the common 
schools. The only way to rescue them is to secular- 
ize them, so that all, religious and irreligious, shall be 
placed on an equality, leaving the teaching and cere- 
monies of religion to the family and the church. 

= > e- = 
FAITH IN MiRACLES,. 


In Zanesville, Ohio, there ave many colored per- 
sons who live by barbering and other light work. 
They are for the most part an orderly and quiet peo- 
ple, many of them religious, having a church of their 
own andan ebony minister, of al which they are 
justly proud. One cold evening in the time ofa great 
revival in the church, this ebony expounder was de- 
livering a powerful appeal on “ faith,” the groans and 
sobs of his hearers giving token of his effect upon 
their irrepressible natures. The tears stood upon his 
dark cheeks, his voice quivered like distant thunder, 
while he emphasized his words by vigorous blows 
upon the table. In the midst of all this, the stove, 
agitated by his jarring blows, rolled over the floor. 
Brother Lewis, the high man of the church, had lo- 
cated himself near the comforter of shins. He stood 
irresolute, when the voice of his minister came to 
him, laden with faith, “Pick up the stube, Brudder 
Lewis—pick up the stobe—de Lord won't let it burn 
you!” Brother Lewis’s mind was filled up with mir- 
acles of faith he had heard that evening, so he yield- 
ed to the hot stove, but dropped it instantly, and turn- 
ing his reproachful eyes to the disciple of faith re- 
plied, “ De debble he won't !"—Jnvesiigator. 

>< 


A lady made her husband a present of a silver 
drinking-cup, with an angel at the bottom. And when 
she filled it for him, he used to drink it to the bottom ; 
and she asked him why he drank every drop. “ Be- 
cause, Ducky,” he said, “I long to see the dear little 
angel at the bottom.” Upon which she had the angel 
taken out, and a devil engraved at the bottum. He 
drank all the same; and she again asked him the rea- 
son. ‘“ Why,” he replied, “ becatise I won't leave the 
old devil a drop.” 
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THE BOSTON HORTICULTURAL HALL 
LECTURES—COMPARISON OF JESUS AND 
SOCRATES BY F. E. ABBOT. 


[From the New York Tribune of Feb. 28.] 


Boston, Feb. 27.—The sixth lecture in the Hor- 
ticultural Hall Course was delivered this afternoon 
by Francis E. Abbot of Toledo, formerly of Dover, 

ew Hampshire, who carries the radical idea so far 
as to entirely renounce the Christian name. ° After 
expressing the opinion that the proper conditions for 
a = tase just comparison of Jesus and Socrates 
never before existed, the speaker criticised those of 
Dr. Priestley and Jean Jacques Rousseau, both of 
which he thought inappreciative and unjust. The 
former sacrifices Socrates at the shrine of theology ; 
the latter, emancipated from supernaturalism, yet a 
slave to sentimentality, immolates him on the altar of 
rhetoric. The one coolly cuts his throat with the 
butcher-knife of a dogma; the other gracefully pierces 
his heart with the rapier-point of an antithesis. Every 
Christian, being by the very fact of his Christianity 
pledged beforehand to render a certain verdict, is dis- 
qualified to sit as a juror in the case. The first re- 
quisite for a just decision on the respective merits and 
demerits of these two men is freedom from disciple- 
ship to either. A just comparison between the two 
loftiest characters in point of moral grandeur that hu- 
manity has yet produced, will present. more clearly 
than any abstract statement can the conflict of ideas 
and institutions which is upon us. Hitherto Christ- 
janity has had for competitors only various special 
and historical religions, limited in fellowship and in- 
ferior to itself in spiritual purity and power. To-day 
it must meet the universal religion of humanity, 
boundless in fellowship, independent of history, equal 
to itself in spiritual purity and power, superior to it- 
self in freedom, expansiveness and truth. Christian- 
ity holds up the character and spirit of its founder as 
the absolute and fixed ideal of humanity in all ages. 
Free Religion can have no historic ideal man, since it 
entirely discards the notion of any fixed ideal for all 
mankind. The only ideal which the race can have 
must be the combination of the highest possibilities 
of human attainment in all directions; and the ideal 
of each private soul varies in the case of each individ- 
ual, and is dependent on its individual capacities. 
Free Religion holds up Socrates, not at all as the 
model for imitation, whether perfect or imperfect, but 
as perhaps the grandest known instance of certain 
virtues which belong. to humanity in its highest de- 
velopment. Hach of the two characters is superior 
to the other in certain points; neither is perfect in 
all points. In considering the sources of our 
knowledge with regard to them, the speaker referred 
to the lack of direct and thoroughly trustworthy in- 
formation with regard to the life of Jesus. Neither 
of them left anything in writing; but while the four 
Gospels, which furnish all the knowledge of the life 
of Jesus which we have, are permeated with a myth- 
ical element, and the allusions to him and his teach- 
ings by cotemporary non-Christian writers are scanty 
and obscure, concerning Socrates we have accounts 
which are comparatively full and trustworthy. 

But, in order to compare the gospel character of 
Jesus, which is held up by Christianity as its acknowl- 
edged ideal, with that of Socrates, which might fitly 
stand as in some very important respects the best in- 
dividual exponent of Free Religion, the speaker 
treated of them as if the testimony were of equal 
value, and proceeded to point out some striking coin- 
cidences in their characters and careers. Both were 
graduates of the workshop—the one the son of a car- 
penter, the other a sculptor—and both received the 
elements of what was regarded as a decent education. 
They belonged to that sturdy middle class in society 
which has given to mankind almost all their greatest 
» benefactors, and they both respected labor and re- 
probated idleness. Both also conceived a higher idea 
of their own special work than that of practising the 
mechanical arts to which they were bred, and accept- 
ing with equal cheerfulness the privations before 


them. They sacrificed the ordinary ambitions and 
common luxuries of mankind in order to devote them- 
selves to universal ends. Neither did they make any 
distinction among those whom they sought to benefit. 
Each in his own peculiar way, they equally “went 
about doing good.” Socrates no less than Jesus was 
pre-eminently a moral reformer, and aimed at the 
highest spiritual welfare of his fellow men. Both 
stood aloof from politics, and for the same reason; to 
have carried their principles into politics would have 
insured them speedy death. Again, both cherished a 
deep and settled prejudice against an influential class 
in the communities in which they lived—Socrates 
against the sophists, who received pay for their in- 
structions, and many of whom were excellent men, 
and Jesus against the Pharisees, who were probably 
quite as good as any other class among the Jews, and 
were pre-eminently the national party of the Hebrew 
people. The natural and justifiable impatience of 
Jesus of their conservatism led him into the common 
fault of radicals—bitterness and injustice to individ- 
uals; his contempt for their principles passed over 
into undiscriminating abuse of their persons. 

Another striking point of resemblance was the pro- 
found, all-controlling faith which both of these great 
men cherished in the fact of their own divine mis- 
sion. If Jesus believed himself called by his Father 
to the great and unparalleled task of establishing on 
earth the Kingdom of Heaven, no less was Socrates 
convinced that he was sent by the gods to the Athen- 
jians, to labor for their good. With all the differences 
between them (and these were great), we recognize 
in each the same incorruptible allegiance to the best 
and highest in his own soul, which equalizes all who 
possess it, and establishes that absolute democracy of 
pure religion which abolishes forever all spiritual 
distinction of higher or lower. From the hands of 
their own countrymen, whom they had done their 
utmost to benefit and bless, they met their doom ; but 
with the same magnanimous and beautiful spirit they 
died with words of kindness on their lips. Jesus 
prayed God to forgive his murderers; Socrates for- 
gave his murderers himself. 


The speaker next noted differences between them. 


Jesus spoke to the multitude in parables, and resery- 
ed their explanation for the inner circle of his disci- 
ples, Like Pythagoras and others, he maintained 
that baleful distinction of evoterie and esoteric, which 
has its origin everywhere and always in distrust of 
the common people. But Socrates kept no secrets in 
religion—had no mysteries too sacred for all except 
the initiated—formed no little royal court of apostles 
to receive announcements too high for the common 
ear. In claiming to be the Messiah, or King of Hu- 
manity, Jesus depended for the success of his mission 
on the public recognition of his claim by mankind. 
He could be in no true sense the king of those who 
should refuse to acknowledge their allegiance. , We 
cannot but connect the factof his outward failure 
with his despair upon the cross, ‘‘My God! My God! 
why hast thou forsaken me?” Words more full of 
pathos never fell from human lips, for they are the 
confession of irretrievable failure, wrung from the 
depths of his soul. But Socrates depended on him- 
self alone, and therefore could not fail. He sought 
no confession from others of any personal claim of 
his; it was his duty to instruct the world in the high 
wisdom of humility and the knowledge of its own 
ignorance, but it was not his duty that the world 
should be instructed. 

The predominant aims of Jesus and Socrates, and 
the methods which these aims required, were then 
contrasted. The conception of Jesus, that power was 
his by divine appointment and right, was wholly free 
from all that could with propriety be called selfish in 
any bad sense of the word; but it was, nevertheless, 
intensely egoistic, and pervaded his whole conscious- 
ness. His entire method of instruction is that of 
dogma. He does not appeal to the reason of man, 
but to his receptive faculties. The speaker intended 
no reproach whatever to Jesus by saying. that the 
“verily, verily, 7)’ is the key note of his whole re- 
ligion. The Church came honestly by its peculiarity 
in tone and air of dogma, and its most marked char- 
acteristic, “salvation by belief.” But with Socrates 
the case was the reverse. The Divine mission which 
he believed to have been assigned to him was, in the 
highest and noblest sense of the word, that of educa- 
tion. Free development of the human mind was the 
ideal end followed by Socrates with such untiring and 
unselfish zeal, More truly than any other human be- 


ing he has earned the title of the Great Educator of | 


the Human Race. He was the father of modern ciy- 
ilization as truly as of ancient philosophy, for his 
method was and is the only one that can develop the 
human mind. The speaker lastly compared the con- 
ception of Socrates with his actual method pursued 
in fulfilling it, finding therein the same correspond- 
ence as in the case of Jesus. He related the incident 


of Jesus’s reception of the poor woman who poured 
a box of costly spikenard upon his head, and the par-* 
allel story of the friend of Socrates who brought him 
a fine-woven tunic and mantle, praying him to put it 
on, that his body might be fitly arrayed after death ; 
and Socrates refused it. The anecdotes illustrated 
the very striking difference in their characters. With 
the egoism inseparable from the Messianic conscious- 
ness, Jesus accepts without a particle of hesitation 
the costly offering of the woman as his rightful due, 
and promises the woman the reward of everlasting 
fame. Itis more important that the body of the 
Christ be richly anointed for his burial than that hu- 
man tears be dried and human hearts be bound up. 
The more beautiful the woman’s impulse, the more 
beautiful would it have been in Jesus to have tenderly 
restrained it and retusedja homage which one human 
being should never pay to another. We turn with 
relief to the manlier Socrates, gently repelling an 
equally loving, but equally foolish, tribute, and pre- 
serving the dignity of his own self respect without 
wounding the heart of his friend. In the supreme 
virtue of reverence for universal spiritual freedom 
and the rights of humanity, the speaker counted Soc- 
rates superior to Jesus, and Free Religion superior to 
Christianity. Yet he would accord to each superior- 
ity in his own sphere.’ Each occupies a partial stand- 
point, and the future must combine them both. The 
true culture of humanity must be integral, inclusive 
both of Socrates and Jesus, the intellectual and the 
spiritual. Socrates stands for the larger liberty, Jesus 
for the larger love; and these must yet be joined for- 
ever in one, This can be done by Free Religion 
alone. 


~ 
COMPARISONS. 


[ Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, in the Woman’s Journal, March 12. ] 


All of us have, sometimes, an opportunity of find- 
ing out why comparisons are said to be odious. A 
more useful and important mental exercise than that 
of comparison does not exist. We only get on in 
science, art and morals by comparing one authority 
with another, facts with laws, and individual attain- 
ment with some standard high enough to become a 
common one. Why, then, do people constantly 
wound us by jarring against each other two candi- 
dates for the public favor or reverence? Why do we 
dread nothing more than that the first person we 
meet shall shriek into our ears, with praises of his 
favorite, disparagement of our own? 

The reason seems to me something like this. Sup- 
pose that we have several objects of value which a 
friend takes out and assorts for us. We shall not feel 
uneasy if his nice hand shall range these objects side 
by side, and say: “This is so and this is other. My 
taste prefers this one, but you may enjoy them all, 
and so may I.” But if he shall sweep off from the 
shelf those which he does not fancy, leaving only the 
object of his choice unbroken, we shall scarcely thank 
him for so costly a vindication of his taste. i 

Much of popular criticism takes this direction, pain- 
ing, for the moment,those whose sympathies and afiec- 
tions it disturbs. But the fear of these is misplaced. 
True divinities cannot be broken like false idols. “ A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Those who depre- 
ciate immortal beauties, imperishable joys, have no 
real power over them, or over those who feel them. 
Comparison in this form is irreligious, and gives no 
other instruction than that of showing something 
that should be avoided. This prelude hides the re- 
membrance of a comparison at once recent and pain- 
ful. We allude to Mr. Abbot’s parallel between Soc- 
rates and Jesus,—one which a week has given us 
time to meditate. A treatment of this kind, one 
would suppose, would be as unwelcome to the friends 
of one as to the followers of the other. Why should 
criticism place in opposition two personages whose 
relations, could they have met on earth, must have 
been those of the deepest mutual honor and good- 
will? The doctrines of these two are nearly and in- 
timately related. Platonism contains a more subtle 
prophecy of Christianity than that of Judaism. The 
lite-long efforts of deyout hearts, and the nevus of a 
sudden attainment, stand in a profound and Provyi- 
dential relation to each other. In the ordinary rou- 
tine of experiment and discovery is found the same 
succession of long periods of endeayor, crowned by 
some unexpected moment of success. Who but Soc- 
rates could bave been Socrates? Those deep mus- 
ings, those subtle abstractions, those homely illustra- 
tions, have made their mark upon all thought, have 
become an absolute foundation for philosophy, con- 
cerning which we may take Christ's words: “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid.” Not 
the less has the magic of certain words,—“ My fath- 
er, my brother, my neighbor,” accompanied by cer- 
| tain acts of filial, fraternal and neighborly devotion 
| —suggested to mankind at large a new basis of con- 
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sideration and of action upon which our noblest and 
furthest-reaching reforms have room to build them- 
selves, uncrowded by any sharp corner or narrow 
limit. The anguish of Jesus upon the cross was not 
so great as the anguish which the world would suffer 
to-day, if this consummate ideal of beauty, power 
and wisdom could be slain before the eyes of its in- 
tellection. Womanhood, robbed of its dearest 
achievement, would stand again a debtor in the eyes 
of the centuries. The world would say toit: “If 
thou has not brought forth this divine human, thou 
hast it yet to bear;’ which, indeed, would be, in 
some sense, a good lesson, since as a fruit of society 
it is yet to be born. But this was scarcely the teach- 
ing of Mr. Abbot’s negations. The lesson we deriv- 
ed from them was this: “Let us now go out and 
bring some true Christianity in the world. Let us 
dare to believe as Christ believed, to love as he loved, 
to work as he worked; and let us not dare to do 

“ otherwise, since the ease and remissness of our lives 
causes our diyine Master to be slandered and misun- 
derstood.” 

We have dealt with the spirit, not with the details, 
of Mr: Abbot’s discourse. But one of the latter must 
not escape our notice. The following of Christ was 
spoken of by him as an act of slavish imitation. 
Surely, it was not so inculcated by the Master. Every 
great teacher in art has his school, but he does not 
command his pupils to copy his pictures. He teach- 
es his method, and instructs them to add to it what- 
ever their individual power and experience can fur- 
nish. What else is the meaning of the five talents 
added to the other five? In like manner Christ as- 
sures us of the absolute truth of certain principles, 
but leaves us to build upon them all that life can call 
for and experience supply. 

One word more, our last, shall be about the king- 
ship on whose assertion by Christ Mr. Abbot lays 
such unfriendly emphasis. The other things that we 
know of Christ are not such as to compel us to con- 
strue this feature of his personality in the poorest and 
most superficial sense that can be given to it. Inthe 
days of the New Testament, “king” did not mean 
what it does to-day. The popular heart of that per- 
iod desired fhe fact of such a supreme representation 
as earnestly as it rejects its symbol to-day. ‘“ My 
kingdom is not of this world” is a sufficient vindica- 
tion of the sense in which Christ used the word. But 
his last use of it was in an aspect so grand that it 
makes apology impertinent. ‘Art thou a king?” 
says the representative of Ceesar, clothed with pomp 
and authority, to the prisoner who, scourged and spit 
upon, is about to suffer a felon’s death. And the 
prisoner, conscious of the true essence of majesty, 
replies: “I am.” 

Might not He who died in ignominy, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, for what the world holds dearest to- 
day, might He not, receiving the martyr’s crown, as- 
sert the unconquerable greatness of his soul? Who 
might, if He might not, say to the dark age that per- 
secuted Him, and to the happier eons which have 
recognized His beneficent office: “Iam aking.” 

cee 
SOCRATES COMPARED WITH JESUS. 


[From the Boston Universalist.} 


Mr. Francis BE. Abbot was formerly a Unitarian 
minister, and pastor of the church in Dover, N. H. 
He became a Rationalist, and finally, as should be 
expected of a man very moderately candid, an ayow- 
ed infidel. Then he did himself the honor of aban- 
doning the ministry. At present he is what is called 
a Free Religionist, which implies, if we may judge 
from his productions and those of his associates, a 
total freedom from all religion. 

Recently Mr. Abbot delivered a Lecture before the 
Free Religionists of this city on ‘Jesus and Socrates 
in the History of Religion,” which we find briefly re- 
ported in the Boston Journal. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Abbot seems to flatter himself that he is the first, if 
not the only man“‘in the procession of the ages,”’as Mr. 
Potter would say, who is qualified “ for a perfectly 
fair and just comparison of these two great men.” 
The first requisite for a just decision on their relative 
merits, he tells us, “is entire freedom from disciple- 
ship to either ;’ and this enviable position is held by 
no one but Mr. Abbot and the little knot of Free Re- 
ligionists by whom he finds himself surrounded. 
“Hyery Christian,’ he tells us, “being by the very 
fact of his Christianity, pledged to render a certain 
verdict, is disqualified to sit as‘juror in the case.” » It 
follows, of course, and with singular clearness, that 
Mr. Abbot and his free-thinking friends are the only 
people in the world qualified to judge at all impar- 
tially in such a matter, while all Christians, and all 
disciples of Socrates—ifsuch persons exist—are sum- 
marily ruled out of court. 

We wish it had occurred to this ex-Reverend gen- 
tleman to say a few words, which the occasion seem- 
ed to require, showing how peculiarly, how admirably 
fitted a renegade Christian must of necessity be, to 
act as an impartial judge of the Master he once pro- 
fessed to serve and then renounced and abandoned. 
He might have exhibited and illustrated the obvious 
fact that the loving and beloved John’s opinion of 
Christ must, from the very necessities of the case, be 
unworthy of a moment’s consideration, while that of 
Judas Iscariot is entitled to the most implicit confi- 
dence, Such a statement as this, though undoubted- 
ly implied in what Mr. Abbot has already said, would 
have giyen emphasis as well as perspicuity to his 
thought, and prepared his audience to hear with 
greater zest the lecture that followed. 

- Mr. Abbot finds in Sécratesand Jesus many “sim- 
ilarities” and a few “ points of difference.” He has 
to regret “ the lack of trustworthy information in re- 
gard to the life of Jesus in the Gospels, which,” he 


cays, “are permeated by a mythical element,” and 
mourns over the “ total absence of any other testimo- 
ny.” Of Socrates his information is not only com- 
plete but entirely trustworthy. Indeed, as we shall 
see, he knows much more of Socrates than it is to his 
purpose to mention. 

Of “the similarities in character and career” of 
Socrates and Jesus, Mr. Abbot says:—‘‘ Both were 
graduates of the workshop, received a decent educa- 
tion, belonged to the sturdy middle class of society, 
and respected labor. Both conceived the idea that 
they were called to a higher and special work, and 
sacrificed the ambitions and luxuries of mankind in 
order to devote themselves to universalends. Neither 
made any distinction among those whom they sought 
to benefit. Both stood aloof from politics, and each 
cherished a settled prejudice against an influential 
class in the community in which they lived, Socrates 
against the Sophists, who were frequently excellent 
men, and Jesus against the Pharisees, who were no 
worse than other classes of the Jews. An- 
other striking point of resemblance was the profound, 
all-controlling faith which both cherished in the fact 
of their own divine mission. And both, too, met their 
doom at the hands oftheir countrymen, whom they 
had done their utmost to benefit and bless; but with 
the same magnanimous and beautiful spirit, they died 
with words of kindness on their lips.” 

Now, under these striking “ similarities,’ Mr. Abbot 
certainly is not ignorant of differences so important 
as to make a comparison between Socrates and Jesus 
practically futile, if not absurd. Socrates was a re- 
markable man, a philosopher, shrewd and penetra- 
ting, enjoying the best opportunities for acquiring an 
education and distinguishing himself, while Jesus was 
a divinely commissioned personage, with no oppor- 
tunities at all for human learning, and without a sin- 
gle advantage except what was given him from 
above. Observe the following particulars :— 

1. Socrates was born and brought up in Athens, 
then the centre of the highest civilization, and of all 
the learning the world possessed. He was first train- 
ed to sculpture, one of the fine arts, and subsequently 
turned his attention to philosophy. 

Jesus was brought up in Nazareth of Galilee, an 
obscure village, whose inhabitants were corrupt in 
their morals, and boorish and stupid even to a pro- 
verb. It was without learning, books, or schools of 
philosophy, and Jesus was trained to carpentry. 


2. Socrates enjoyed, even in his youth, those ad- 
vantages for mental culture and social refinement 
which were common to every citizen of Athens. His 
business as sculptor necessarily brought him in con- 
tact with people of wealth, position and taste. He 
early made the acquaintance of Crito, a man of afflu- 
ence, who raised him from the shop, and beeame his 
life-long friend and patron. Alcibiades was one of 
his pupils, and Euripides, the poet, an intimate com- 
panion. For nearly half a century there was not an 
eminent man in any sphere of life in Athens whom 
Socrates did not know, and with whom he had not 
opportunities of conversing. He was familiar with 
books, was intimately acquainted with all the scien- 
ces then known, as well as all the schools of philoso- 
phy that had gone before him, whether physical,intel- 
lectual, or moral. He not only knew all the great 
men of his day, but had taken opportunities to make 
the acquaintance of those celebrated courtezans, As- 
pasia, Theodota, and the Mantinean Diotime, who 
were at once the ornament and disgrace of Athens. 
To one of them he was indebted for lessons in rhetoric, 
another he invited to become his pupil, and from the 
third he might have learned the sublime art of divin- 
ation. 

Myr. Abbot can perhaps tell us what opportunities 
for learning Jesus enjoyed. It is not probable he 
eyer entered a school outside of Nazareth, if indeed 
beyond his mother’s cottage. It would be strange if 
he ever saw a philosopher or a man of eyen Jewish 
learning, above the reader of the synagogue of his 
own Village. And as to books, it does not appear 
that he had ever rcad one except the Old Testament. 

2. Then let it be observed that Socrates enjoyed a 
long life. Ife was more than seventy years old when 
he died. For nearly fifty years he had been a philo- 
sopher, and for a considerable part of his time had 
held an honored place among that galaxy of great 
men who then refiected glory upon Greece. 

Jesus, on the contrary, was a carpenter up to the 
age of thirty. Then he began to preach, and with 
his disciples travelled almost continually from village 
to village and city to city, over the narrow territory 
of his countrymen, till the day of his death, proba- 
bly two or three yedrs afterwards. In other words, 
Socrates lived to be over seventy years old, while 
Jesus lived to be only thirty-two or thirty-three. 

4. Finally, Socrates died of poison, within his pris- 
on walls, surrounded by his pupils and friends; while 
Christ perished on the cross between two thieves, and 
under every indignity it was possible for his enemies 
to inflict. 

The reader can see at a glance what Mr. Abbot’s 
striking “similarities” in the circumstances and for- 
tunes of Socrates and Jesus, are worth. Must not our 
Free Religionists be rather badly pushed, when they 
are driven to such desperate shifts? And is it not a 
little remarkable that an active infidel must almost of 
necessity be practically dishonest? In any other cause 
Mr. Abbot would see at once that Socrates and Jesus 
do not belong to the same category, and that they oc- 
cupy entirely different positions in history. 

But let us look for an instant at the result of these 
two lives—of Jesus with his two or three years 
in Galilee and Judea, and Socrates with his half- 
century in Athens. 

Of what Jesus has accomplished it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. Mr. Abbot himself cannot fail to see 


it. Here is a wide and constantly widening Christen- 
dom, with a new religion, better laws and a higher 
civilization, nations converted from degrading idol- 
atries, old barbarisms passed or passing away, and a 
fresher and more beautiful life. And yet the work of 
Jesus is not half done, his Gospel not half understood, 
si there is a future before him full of promise and 
ope. 

But where are the fruits of Socrates’ life? Let Mr. 
Abbot point them out. Where is there a single na- 
tion or state, a city or town on the face of the earth, 
that professes faith in Socrates as a teacher of religion ? 
Where was there ever one? 


The truth is, and we suppose Mr. Abbot not ignor- 
ant of the fact, that Socrates never claimed to be an 
author, or even a teacher, of religion. He was a 
philosopher—nothing more. He had no new doc- 
trines in religion to inculcate, and so far as he can be 
said to have touched on religion at all, it was the old 
paganism prevalent in Athens in his time. Xenophon 
says expressly, “ He introduced nothing new beyond 
others, who, acknowledging the reality of divination, 
make use of omens, and voices, and objects presented 
on the way, and sacrifices.” He prayed to “ the gods” 
before he drank the fatal cup, and afterwards, when 
the poison had nearly done its work, he said, “ Crito, 
we owe a cock to Aisculapius; pay it, I beseech of 
you, and neglect it not.” These were the last words 
he uttered. 

Our Free Religionists talk much of their “ advanced 
thought,” while it appears that their movement is. 
wholly retrogade. Mr. Frothingham worships at the 
altar reared by the Athenians, eighteen hundred years 
ago, To the unknown God. And Mr. Abbot “holds 
up Socrates,” with his reverence for the Delphic Oracle, 
and his beautiful sacrifice to Aisculapius, as one of the 
noblest instances of Free Religion to be found in all 
the pages of history ! 


<< 


HUNTINGTON HALL-- DR. CLARKE’S RE- 
PLY TO MR. ABBOT. 


[From the Lowell Daily Courier, April 4.] 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, spoke last 
evening at Huntington Hall in answer to Francis E. 
Abbot’s “Comparison of Jesus and Socrates in the 
history of religion.” The weather was unfortunately 
very stormy, but nevertheless a large audience as- 
sembled, nearly filling the floor of the hall, and Mr. 
Clarke’s arguments were listened to with close atten- 
tion. 

The introductory exercises consisted of prayer, read- 
ing of Scripture, and singing by the choir of the Unit- 
arian Church, assisted by 8. W. Stevens, who presided 
at the piano. After brief introductory remarks, Mr. 
Clarke took up in their order the several points of 
Mr. Abbot’s lecture, taking a report of it as delivered 
recently in Boston. Said the speaker, in substance :— 

Mr. Abbot affirms that a Christian, from the very 
fact of his being a Christian, is disqualified for pro- 
nouncing an opinion wpon the life of Christ. On the 
contrary, the very best man to speak of Jesus must 
be the one who knows and loves him best; and it 
might as well be said that a geologist was unable to 
give a fair opinion upon geology, or a chemist in 
chemistry. Mr. Abbot says, again, that “it is gen— 
erally admitted” that we have no trustworthy in- 
formation in regard to the life of Christ. Generally 
admitted! No such thing is admitted at atl, except by 
a small number of modern critics, for neither Pro- 
testants nor Romanists will agree to anything of the 
sort. The fact is, we have much more knowledge 
of Jesus than of Socrates: for our history of the latter 
is wholly derived from the works of two of his dis- 
ciples— Xenophon and Plato; whereas we have a 
complete record by several different writers of the life 
of Christ. Let us examine the opinions of Rousseau. 
But Mr. Abbot declares him disqualified from 
giving an opinion in the matter because he is not a 

Jbristian! But he was the first man to institute a 
comparison between Jesus and Socrates, which he 
does in a letter published in his private correspond- 
ence. (Here a considerable extract was read from the 
letter referred to, in which, though discrediting the 
supernatural part of the gospel narrative, Rousseau 
shows his belief in the historical, by asserting and 
arguing to prove the infinite superiority of Jesus 
Christ as a man.) Again Mr. Abbot says that the 
Saviour was personal in his accusations and re- 
proofs, and prejudiced against a class. he Bible 
shows this to have been not the case. He denounced 
error, not the individual. 

It is not to be denied, said the speaker, that Socrates 
was a very remarkable man. He would not under- 
value him or his teachings. He agreed with one who 
remarks that “Socrates was a Christian before Christ 
came.” If he had lived in Christ’s day he would 
probably have: been found among his earliest dis- 
ciples. (Here quotations were introduced by Mr. 
Clarke from Grote’s work on Plato; showing Socrates 
to have been often wrong, weak in argument, and far 
from infallible at best.) Jesus (continued the speaker) 
had more respect for human nature. He believed in 
the capacity of the lowest to comprehend the highest 
truths, as shown in his conversation with the woman 
of Samaria. Socrates labored to convince men of 
their ignorance; Jesus to teach them the truth—a 
far nobler task. The teachings and life of Christ have 
lifted mankind up to God, and to realize Him as a 
Father. Christ has overcome death and the grave; 
so that death to the Christian, instead of the mys- 
terious and shadowy and fearful thing that it was to 
the ancients, is but the welcome transition to a better 
and eternal life. 

But, again, Mr. Abbot says “ Jesus was dogmatic,” 
and this is one of his principal charges. Jesus does 
not appeal to the reason, as does Socrates. There 
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has been dogmatism in the church, but it was not 
learned from Christ, and to disprove this assertion we 
have only to refer again to the record of his life. His 
way of teaching about prayer, and the Sabbath ; his 
answer by parable to the question “ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” his reply to the accusation of companying with 
publicans and sinners; and his response to the query 
“Why do thy disciples fast not ?”—all go to show his 
way of appealing straight to the conscience and 
the understanding, and his habit of going to na- 
ture for illustrations to enforce his words. Another 
matter over which Mr. Abbot and Judas have alike 
stumbled, is the case of the woman who anointed the 
feet of Jesus. They agree that he should not have 
allowed it. But it shows how completely Jesus un- 
derstood human nature; he accepts her homage, not 
for his own glorification, but for the sake of the kind 
heart that prompted it—to make her glad and happy. 
Strange that this should have been overlooked. 

“ Jesus depended on success,” affirms Mr. Abbot; 
“and to the consciousness of failure is due his agony 
of spirit on the cross.” But how could this be, when 
he himself so frequently foretold the end! so often 
warned his disciples of what must come! His agony 
was not for himself, but for others. His last conver- 
sation with his disciples showed that he was far from 
considering his life a failure. 

The speaker brought his remarks to a close by con- 
sidering and comparing the results of these two lives. 
For one individual who knows anything of Socrates, 
there are a thousand who receive daily comfort and 
strength from Christ. 

What enlightens the world, and advances civiliza- 
tion ; the teachings of Socrates, or Jesus? and why is 
it, that only with the spread of Christianity we find 
progress? Before we substitute Socrates for Jesus 
Christ, let us first know if from his life and teachings 
have emanated results like these. 

The services closed with prayer and the benediction 
by Mr. Clarke. It was announced that Rev. J. G. 
Adams, of the 2d Universalist church, would preach 

‘next Sunday evening in the Hall. Subject:—‘‘ The 
religious aspects of the times.” 
ee 
ABBOWS LECTURE-FREEMAN CLARKE’S 
REPLY—THE ‘*“‘ WATCHMAN AND RE- 
FLECTOR,” 


{From the Christian Radical, Pittsburgh, Pa , March 31.] 

Not long ago Mr. Abbot, of Tus Invpx, discoursed 
of “ Christ and Socrates,” in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, ina way quite derogatory to the Son of God. 
He seemed to see, at least he said he saw, much more 
of manly excellence and virtue in Socrates than in 
Christ. Andsohemay. But if he honestly uttered 
his conyictions, which we doubt not, we haye only to 
say his conclusion indicates defective vision, proves 
that his eyes want the range and power to see the 
“true Light” or look up into the noon and summer 
of Christ’s infinite glory. Much depends upon the 
capacity of the inward eye in order to correct judg- 
ments of the essential things. Wm. Wirt’s blinu Vir- 
ginia preacher saw Christ and Socrates in a radically 
different light when he exclaimed in the fervor of his 
great soul, “Socrates died like a philosopher, but 
Jesus Christ died like a God.” 

In this comparison which Emerson, Johnson, Abbot 
and their brethren are instituting now between Christ 
on the one hand, and Boodh, Confucius, and Socrates 
on the other, the eyes, as we have just remarked, have 
much todo. There are night birds whose eyes see 
more in the moon than they do in the sun. The sun 
is too original and luminous for them. They prefer 
the second-hand things to the primal and original 
things. They believe in creeds. So there are men 
who doubt between Christ and Boodh, and between 
Christ and creed. They are all men of vision that 
cannot apprehend the trae glory nor look inward upon 
the primal things. The night bird’s eye does not 
change the eternal differences that subsist between 
the sun and moon. And so the man who sees more 
in Boodh, Confucius, Socrates, or creed, thanin Jesus 
Christ, demonstrates nothing at all against the one 
nor in fayor of the other, but simply proves that he 
has eyes that are not able to see the real original 
Light, nor penetrate the depth and beauty of divine 
character. 

But we intended to say something else when we 
sat down to write this article. And we still will say 
it. James Freeman Clarke, a distinguished Unitarian 
preacher, known well io many of our readers, not 
long after the delivery of Mr. Abbot's sermon, under- 
took to reply to it. At least it was given out asa 
reply, though it furned out to be rather an apology 
for it. For Mr. Clarke to grapple Mr. Abbot in any 
sharp and persistent conflict is re-enacting the farce 
of McClellan’s war with the slaye-power. McCiellan’s 
faith and Lee’s were. too kindred to produce antagon- 
ism. So Mr. Clarke’s faith in its root lies too near 
Mr. Abbot’s to create severe and uncompromising 
war. 

But Mr. Clarke replied, at any rate, and in hisreply 
Was good enough to tell Mr. Abbot that Christ was 
+t least considerably superior to Socrates. This, we 
judge, was intended as a compliment to Christ, for 
which surely he will be obliged to Mr. Freeman 
Clarke. But it seems after all his effort Mr. C. was 
unable to make the difference between them original 
and eternal. Christ was only the more and better 
man of the two. The difference was simply in de- 
gree. And so as between Messrs. Abbot and Clarke 
the debate stands thus: Clarke says, Jesus is my 
man; Abbot says, Socrates is my man. And with so 
sublime an issue we will not dare to meddle. 

At this-point a third party enters the ring. Itisno 
less a personage than the editor of the Watchman and 
Refiector. That Mr. Clarke should venture to call the 


conclusions of Mr. Abbot’s sermon in question at all, 
seems to have been a source of real pleasure to him. 
And yet we wonder that so clear-headed a man shculd 
have expected Mr. Clarke seriously to confront Mr. 
Abbot. And sure enough the dreadful fact soon 
comes; for, as he reads along, he suddenly finds Mr. 
Clarke indulging in surprise that “so good a man as 
Abbot” should exalt Socrates and disparage Christ. 
And then his surprise is uttered in turn: “ That one 
who believes Christianity to be a supernatural sys- 
tem, authenticated by miracles, and Jesus a messen- 
ger sent from God, as Mr. Clarke professes to do, 
should apply such an exalted epithet to an avowed 
rejecter of Christianity and calumniator of Christ, is 
passing strange.” Justso. But when the even, beau- 
tifal and correct life of many of the “ infidels” is set 
over in contrast against the life of many that bear the 
name of Jesus, it puts a doubtful face on matters. 
“Pretty is that pretty does.” The Sayior’s test is too 
often in favor of the infidels. So that looking at the 
question in an outward and practical way, Mr. 
Clarke’s testimony to Abbot's goodness is not so re- 
prehensible after all. 

At any rate the editor of the Watchman turns his 
guns on Olarke, and takes him to sharp account be- 
cause he makes no broader defence of Jesus Christ. 
But why “ tackle” the man for something he cannot 
help, for something his inward thought necessitates ? 
As a man thinketh,so is he. Virtually and essentially 
Christ is no more to Clarke than to Abbot. No man 
is more than his faith, and cannot say more than he 
believes, is not wider than his creed, and is toned and 
measured by it. The man who hasa Christ that is 
held in limits is not the one to send out to institute a 
controversy with Mr. Abbot. It was not McClellan’s 
fault that he made no war with rebels, it was our folly 
to expect it. 

And now we suggest that the editor of the Watch- 
man and Reflector take Mr. Abbot in hand, and by 
dint of high argument offset and overthrow his here- 
sies. This needs to be done, and now. And there is 
no use quarrelling with Clarke for not doing it. We 
are sure the editor can do it. And to do it will be 
good for him and Abbot. Let it not be attempted, 
however, in the old style and spirit of orthodoxy, but 
let there be such rational inquiry into the great Christ 
and such rational demonstration of him as will ex- 
clude all possibility of rational objection. Jesus 
Christ waits for such argument to be made. 
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{[ The Christian Register prints the following extracts, under 
the heading—* Spirit of the Press.” ] 

We presume that the Watchman and Reflector would 
admit that some good theologians haye been very 
bad men, but it denies that a bad theologian can bea 
good mat,-and censures James Freeman Clarke for 
sparing Mr. Abbot’s character when assailing his 
creed :— 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke, of the Church of the 
Disciples, a Unitarian body, recently undertook to 
reply to Mr. Abbot's discourse in Horticultural Hall 
on Christ and Socrates, in which the latter was plac- 
ed far above the former. In the paper which he 
read in his own chapel, he took up Mr. Abbot’s posi- 
tions sertatim, and some of them he refuted very sat 
isfactorily, Showing himself to be a diligent and re- 
spectful student of the Bible. We were, however, 
somewhat surprised at his calling Mr. Abbot “so 
good aman.” That one who believes Christianity to 
be a supernatural system, authenticated by miracles, 
and Jesus Christ to be a messenger sent from God, as 
Mr. Clarke professes to do, should apply such an ex- 
alted epithet to an avowed rejecter of Christianity 
and calumniator of Christ, is passing strange. What 
higher praise could-he accord to a Christian believer? 
Andif one may be ‘so good” who despises God’s 
messenger, where the special need of accepting Him? 
If aman is really “good,” God the Righteous will 
certainly not look upon and treat him as bad. He is 
as well off, whether he believe or deny. But Mr. 
Clarke knows that Jesus Christ required that men 
should believe in Him, and that He made such faith 
the condition or medium of God’s accepting them. 
This cannot be eliminated from the Scriptures, “ He 
that believeth not shall be condemned,” if not mere 
verbiage, certainly means that an unbeliever cannot 
be acceptable to God. How then can he be “ so good 
aman”? But the remark of Mr. C. is only one of 
the signs of that spurious Christianity named Unita- 
rianism, which obliterates the broad and radical dis- 
tinctions in character so marked in the Word of God, 
and which has found its logical result in such men as 
Mr. Abbot. This gentlemen, for he has thrown off 
the “ Reverend,” openly rejects Christianity; Mr. 
Clarke virtually, unconsciously, we doubt not, rejects 
it also ; for what does Christianity amount to, if the 
man who accepts it and the man who spurns it may 
be alike “good”? Christianity is a superfluity and 
impertinence. It has no indispensable mission, For 
by goodness of character much more is meant than 
meie external virtue and amiability. Mr. Abbot is, 
we presume, a man of virtuous impulse and habits, 
who would scorn to do what the world calls wicked 
and dishonorable; but the standard of the world and 
the standard of Christianity are infinitely wide apart. 
“That which is highly esteemed among men is 
abomination in the sight of God.” ‘Thousands will 
be condemned. as sinful and guilty in the sight of 
God who were accounted “ good” in the sight of men. 
Mr. Clarke seems to have ignored this distinction, 
and so to haye disregarded the Christian doctrine 
that Christ is the source of all real goodness ; the vine 
from which proceeds all spiritual life to the branches. 


The Christian Era in its normal state is a rather 
dull sheet, but wrath seems to sharpen its faculties. 
It reminds us of Luther, who said that he could preach 


better and pray better when he was angry :— 

In the cars last week we were the recipients, with 
other passengers, of the tracts of the Unitarian pub- 
lishing house. This is quite a moye in the aggressive 
way of the “liberal” body, and deserves notice. Our 
tract made Peter a consistent follower of the liberal 
school, a probable lecturer in the infidel course with 
which Boston is now afflicted. After Abbot’s blas- 
phemous harangue, we thought what a pity that some 
old Greek, some Atkinsonian professor of Skepticism 
alias Technology, had not informed the “liberal” 
Peter that one Socrates dead was a vastly superior 
man to Jesus living! The apostle was a Unitarian 
about fifteen minutes in his life, if it took so long be- 
tween the first denial of his Lord and the going out 
to weep bitterly. 


The Watchman and Reflector suggests a new subject 
for Mr, Abbot :— 

Let Mr. Abbot take for his next subject, The Su- 
periority of Judas to Jesus. He will find the former’s 
thoughtfulness of the poor, on the occasion of the 
spikenard, quite to his purpose, so beautifully con- 
trasting with the latter’s selfish disregard of human 
tears and broken hearts. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSOLIDATION! 


A GREAT 


COQ ee Ac G-Niah | 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


—_AND— 


PACKARD’ MONTHLY 
COMBINED. 


These two popular monthlies have been combined, and will 
hereafier be published as one. 

The APRIL NUMBER is ready, with a rich and varied Table 
of Contents: with else that is interesting and instructive, it 
contains portraits of Thomas H. Shelby, Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco: N C. Ely, President American Institute Farmers’ Club ; 
Henry Bergh, the active New York Philanthropist ; 8.8. Pack- 
ard; besides illustrated articles on Life in China; The Art of 
Engraving—Its History; Philosophy of Faith: Phreno-Mag- 
netism: The Dust in the Air—what it Breeds; Yale Sketches ; 
Capital vs Labor; The Double Adoption; Beating Round the 
Bush; The Governors of New York—Morgan and Lewis; 
Daniel D. Tompkins; De Witt Clinton: What Makes a Great 
Writer; A Plea for Bridget; Cheek; Prayer and Phrenology, 
etc. Only 30 cents; *3 a year. 

For sale by all newsmen. 

This is in every respect a first-class FAMILY MAGAZINE, and 
contains just the information that should be placed in the 
hands of every intciligent reader. It is pronounced *‘ Alive,” 
“Wide Awake,” ** Progressive,” and ‘Up to the Times.” It 
contains ‘‘ The Best of everything” in its specialities. 

Inclose 30 cents for a sample number, with new Pictorial 
Poster and Prospectus, and List. of Premiums. Address 


S. IR. WwHKeLLs, 
Publisher, 389 BROADWAY, New York. 
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MASS CONVENTION 


—OF THE— 

Lt 1A ee . WA cue 
Ohio Woman's Suffrage Association, 
April 27th and 28th, 1870. 

A Mass Convention of the friends of Woman Suffrage in 


Ohio, under the auspices of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Assoc- 
jation, will be held in the city of Dayton, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 27th and 28th, 1870. 

The following among other prominent speakers will be pres- 
Snit 

MARY A. LIVERMORE, of Boston ; 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY, of New York: 

LIZZIE M. BOYNTON and Mrs. Dr. HAGGART, of “Ind.; 

Miss REDELIA BATES. of New York. and 

Mrs... .M. ': CUTLER, Mrs. M. M. COLE, Mrs. M.V. 
LONGLEY, Miss RICK, Mothers STEWART and GRATLAM, 
and others of Ohio. 


All persons, whether friendly to the movement or not, are 
cordially invited to be present, and the friends of the cause 
throughout the state are requested to take part in its delibera- 
ations. Let every local society in the state be represented. 


By order of the Executive Committee, 
MN. DT CURLER ME. Ds, Pres*t\O7) Wi. Sin Aw 
M.M. Cos, Cor. Sec’y. [apl6w?2.] 


THE CHRISTIAN RADICAL. 


The Proprietors of the CHRISTIAN RADICAL, a weekly evan- 
gelical paper of Pittsburgh, Pa., are re-enforced by Mr. WM. 
M. Criarxk, who has been for some years the editor of ‘Our 
School-day Visitor Magazine,” Philadelphia. Mr, Clark is a 
thorough business man as wellas an experienced writer, and 
coming with his ripe experience into this important work, the 
results can not but be for the permanent success of the paper. 
The editor, Daniel Schindler, will, as from the beginning, give 
his whole attention to the Raprcat, and being free to look after 
his special department, will more than ever give spirit to the 
canse of Christian unity, which he so ably represents, 

[apl6w1.] 
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- ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLADE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City. and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
Buave a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. The BLiapE isa mammoth quarto 
sheet, containing Fifty-Six columns, filled with the Choicest 
Original and Selected Reading Matter. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than the Letters of PARSON NASBY. Aim- 
ing always at the correction of some evil, combining a profound 
philosophy and unanswerable arguments with the keenest wit 
and richest humor, tne ‘* Confedrit X Roads’ preacher has 
become famous wherever the English Language is read. These 
letters are written expressly for the BLADE, and will be con- 
tinued regularly in its columns during the year. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled * PAUL DENMON $ or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,’ which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. This story will be publish- 
ed in the columns of the BLaDE during the year, and of itself 
will be pronounced by every reader worth many times the 
subscription price of the paper. We shall also publish during 
the year other stories, original and selected, of the highest 
merit, Poetry, Wit, Humor, Sketches, &c., &c,, and will keep 
up alsoacomplete News Department.giving in a condensed 
and readable form the latcst news by mail and telegraph from 
all parts of the world, reliable Market Quotations from all 
the principal cities, a Young Folk’s Department, a 
Religious Department, and an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, all carefully prepared expressly for the BLapE. The 
admirable Washington Letters of the old BLADE correspondent, 
* Buckevess are the letters from Europe of our Special corres- 
pondent, J. W. Clark, Esq., will be continued through the year. 
In short, it is our aim to make the BLADE as nearly as possible 


A Perfect Family Newspaper ! 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $200 
Clubs of Five, - - - - - ex DTS 
Clubsof Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or Wore, 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 

Agents Wanted.—We want an Agent at every Post Office 
in the United States, and pay liberally in cash every person 
who assists usin extending the circulation of the Blade. Send 
for our special circular to Agents. 

Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address of a dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 
MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 

Toledo, Ohio. 


TRY IT A QUARTER. 


HE NORTH WESTERN FARMER will be 
sent to any address on trial three months for only 25 
Cents. 
It is the largest, finest and best rural Magazine in the entire 
West, if not in America.— Cincinnati Times. 
It has no superior East or West.— Christian Advocate. 
We could scarcely say too much in its praise.— Cincinnati 
Gazetle. 
It is the best thing we have seen from the West.—Rural 
New Yorker. 
It is an honor to Indiana and the West.—/ndiana Journal. 
Address, 
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T. A. BLAND & CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine 


EDITED BY MRS. M. CORA BLAND 


(Formerly associate editor of the North Western Farmer) has 
everywhere acquired the title of the SENsIBLE WoMmAN’s 
PAPER in contra-distinction to those filled with silly storiesand 
folly. 

It is the most Charming, the most Instructive, the most En- 
tertaining, and in every way the most popular publication in 
this conntry.—Jndiana Journal. 

It sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinchbeck jewelry.—Jlinois Statesman. 


Iam perfectly delighted with it.— Olive Logan. 
CONTENTS OF APRIL NO. 


Lost and Found—Extremes Meet—Theory and Application— 
Leaves from Everyday Life—Gardening for Ladies—Spring, 
(Poem)—Three Old Saws, (Poem)—April, (Poem)—The 
Right Spirit, (Poem)—Fanny Fern—Nothing to Wear--A 
Wail from the Kitchen—Spring Fashions, (ilustrated)—Ef- 
fect of Simplicity—Food for the Sick—A Thought for Girls 
—Women Loafers—Married Men—True Loyeliness. 


Only $1 50a Wear. Sent three months on trial for 25 
cents. Complete files to January to all new subscribers.— 
Splendid terms to Agents. Lady agents make $5.00 a day so- 
liciting for it. Full particulars in each number. 
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Address, MRS. M CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. 
ap9-w4t Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. E. MAcoMBEE. E. D. Moors. 
MACOMBER & MOORE, 


ATTORNEY S AT. LAW 


And General Collection Agents, 
No. 48 Summit St., TOLEDO. OHIO. 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. 


To the Friends of Free Thought, Free Speech, 
anda Free Press: 


The Boston Investigator. 
VOLUME XL. 


Truth, Perseverance, Union, Justice, the Means ; Happiness, 
the End ; Hear all, Sides, then Decide. 


The Fortieth Volume of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
will commence on the 4th of May, 1870, and, as heretofore, 
it will be devoted to the development and promotion of Uni- 
versal Mental Liberty. To the maintenance of this great princi- 
ple, without which we cannot possess and extend that gen- 
uine and untrammelled Free Inquiry which is the direct road 
to Truth, the INVESTIGATOR will continue, as formerly, to 
lend its undivided and constant support. The field it occupies 
in the domain of thought and action, though deemed a danger- 
ous one by its opponents, is yet to us a realm which con- 
tains all the facts of Nature and Reason: and under the in- 
spiring influence of this true and healthful Philosophy, we 
have all the incentive we need to go forward with our publica- 
tion. We are thoroughly satisfied with the Liberal or Infidel 
principles we maintain, believing that they lead to Truth, and 
promote in every rational and practical way the best interests 
of Humanity in this world. We deal with facts, not fiction— 
with earth, not heaven; and wish to substitute for the vaga- 
ries of eternity and faith the substantial realities of reason 
and knowledge, and of every demonstrated or conceivable im- 
provement which appertains to time and sense. 

Assisted as we shall be through the coming year by an able 
crops of contributors, we are confident we can make the For- 
tieth Volume of the INVESTIGATOR acceptable to the Lib- 
eral public, and therefore we solicit their continued aid and 
support. We again ask our old friends who have stood by us 
so long, and cheered us in our arduous task by their kind 
patronage, to stand by us through the coming volume; and 
should any new friends be disposed‘ to enrol their names 
on our list of subscribers, we think we can furnish them’ a 
paper which will prove in all respects satisfactory. At least, 
this will be our continual study and highest ambition. 


TERMS: 
Two copies to one address, one year, - - - $6 00 
One copy, one year, ~- - - - - - - - 350 
‘ie ‘six months, - - - - - - - 1 %5 
e ‘* three months, - - - - - - - 100 
Single’copies," -|— = 0g) =) a=) = ce Aes 7 cts. 


All letters should be directed to 
JOSIAH P. MENDUM, 
84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE PRESENT AGE! 


March 2, 1870. 


/ 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the Spiritual Philosophy, Polite Lnteratwre 
and\ General Intelligence, and all the Refolnatory 
Movements of the Day, Suffrage for Women 
Specially Advocated. 


DORUS M. FOX, - ; el! ie - = |= | Bditor 

Pror. E. WurppLe & Miss Nerriz M. PeAs#, Associate Editors 

J.S, LovELAND, cic oe i — Bdtr. Packie: Dpt. 

Mrs. 8. A. Horton, Mas. Lois WarsBrooxnER, A. B. FRENCH, 
Dr. F. L. Wapsworts, Corresponding Editors. 

Dr. F. L. H. Wi11s, Mrs, Love M. Wixuts, Hdt’s N. Y. Dpt. 

ANNIE DENTON CrivGE, Editcr Children’s Department. 


The Editors will be assisted by a large corps of the ablest 
writers in the East and in the West. 


Terms of Subscription, - - - $2 a Year, 
Six Months, $1 - - Three Months, 50 Cents. 


Three Dollars a Year with Premium. 


FIVE HUNDRED PREMIUMS amounting in value to TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, ranging in Price from Two 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars to Fitty Cents each. 


Every subscriber receives a Premium: To be. distributed 
Wednesday, June 15th, 1870. 


Specimen copies sent free. 


(2s All communications should be addressed to 
COL. D. M. FOX, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


THE LIBERAL. 


A Journal of Free Thought. 
$2.00 PER YEAR. 


JAMES WALKER, Editor. 


ap9-w4t 


Me LIBERAL affords a fair and free platform for 
thinkers of all.shades. The Fourtu Votume is now in 
course of publication. Specimen copies may be had on ap- 
aera ns the Editor, 163 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A. E, MACOMBER. E. D, MOORE. 


MACOMBER & MOORE, 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


And Dealers in City Property. 
No. 48 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


The Woman's Advocate, 


Devoted to Woman: her Social and Politi- 
cal Equality. 


MIRIAM MW. COLE, 


A, J. BOYER, 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Corresponding Editor. 


Lattors, 


Published every Saturday at Dayton, 0. 


The ADVOCATE entered upon its Third Volume on the 
ist of January, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five 
columns, enlarged and materially improved in typographical 
appearance, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us 
is the WomAN’s ADyoOcCATE, published at Dayton, O. Ohio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[WVew 
York Revolution. 


It is doing good work in the weedy fields of social rights 
and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally a good word to 
say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it, and the cause, 
God-speed.—[ Banner of Light. 


The Dayton WomAn’s ADVOCATE has come ont enlarged 
and improved. Itis a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate 
of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is 
fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every time.—[M/s. 
Livermore, in the Agitator. 


$2.50 Per Annum, Payable in Advance. 


Address, 
J. J. BELVILLE, Proprietor, 


ap2-m3 Dayton, Ohio. 
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American Spiritualist! 


Phenomenal and Philosophical. 


Published by the 


American Spiritualist Publishing Company, 
Office 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Devoted, as it name implies, especially to Spiritualism. the 
paper is addressed to the advanced Spirituaiist and thoughtful 
investigator alike. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST has received the highest 
commendation. ‘‘THE BEST IN QUALITY and the LOWEST IN 
FRICE’’ has been the expression regarding it. 


Terms, One Dollar per volume, 


Specimens sent free. Address 
THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST, 
47 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


26 Numbers, 
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THE RADICAL FOR Arie 


1870. 


THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. “Tt deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 


“The Search for God. Samuel Johnson. 
Emphasis in Theology. (C. A. Bartol. 
God’s Hands. 
Woman and Science. A Chapter on the Enfranchisement 
and Education of Woman. II. /. Stahi Patterson, 
The Soul’s Privilege. William Shakeeede 
The Education of Girls in England. J. D. Conway. 
Educational Reform. George Ff. Walker. 
Lucy Kingman, 
Letters of Plato. John Albee. 
Bitter-Sweet. George Herbert. 
Voices of the New Time. [Translations.] C. C. Shackford. 
Immortelles. J. 8. 
London Letter. JL D. Conway. 
Reviews and Notices. 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 
2-] 25 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


Inder. 


VOLUME 1. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, APRIL 30, 1870. 


NUMBER 18. 


Ghe Hudex, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDA Y 
BY THER 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


AT 


AOD) BRET DKS Ee aa QE Le. 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD. 


[Read in Dover, N. H., Feb. 2, 1868.] 


“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 
PROVERBS, 20: 27. 


I once heard Wendell Phillips tell the following 
story :—Many years ago, two men, of no small name 
and influence in their day and generation, were sent 
from widely distant parts of the country to Washing- 
ton as members of Congress. They were both selfish 
in their views of life; and in their living 
were faithful enough to the theories they held. Am- 
bition and self-interest lay at the bottom of their pub- 
lic course, and gave direction to the employment of 
their large abilities. On meeting, they contracted a 
strong friendship for each other, and whatever time 
they could save from public duties they spent in each 
other’s company. Being both thoughtful men, their 
conversation ran mostly into intellectual channels; 
and in the privacy of their own rooms they talked 
often and earnestly about the immortality ofthe soul. 
Equally sceptical as to its continued existence beyond 
the grave, they endeavored to find some reason for 
accepting a belief which they would gladly have en- 
tertained, if they could have convinced themselves of 
its truth; but their discussions, however frequently 
held, and however long protracted, led always to the 
same conclusion. It wasno use,—they remained scep- 
tics still. On the expiration of their terms of service, 
one was re-elected, the other not ; and dwelling so far 
apart, they found no opportunity of further inter- 
course. 

At last, after an interval of twenty-five years, they 
both happened to attend a Presidential levee at the 
Executive Mansion. Across the large and brilliantly- 
lighted hall, they saw each other entering at opposite 
doors ; the crowd was dense, but slowly edging their 
way towards each other, they met at last, and joined 
hands in a long, cordial, and hearty grasp. For some 
moments they looked into each other's faces in perfect 
silence. At last one spoke:—“ Any light, Albert?” 
“No! Anylight, Louis?” “No! Without anoth- 
er word, they clasped hands once more, looked sadly 


into each other’s eyes, and parted in that gay throng, ' 


neyer to meet again. After twenty-five long years of 
anxious groping, they went, as they came, in the dark. 

At what price, friends, shall we estimate the value 
of ight? Light is that which gives value to all else, 
but itself is beyond all value. Not without profound 
meaning has Swedenborg made light symbolize truth. 
In the inventory of human possessions, truth is the 
most precious of them all; yet he who has come to 
prize the truth above life itself, and is willing to sac- 
rifice all for it, gets from his fellow-men to-day the 
fool’s cap-and-bells, as once the martyr’s crown. Let 
aman postpone his private gain in the furtherance of 
an unpopular cause,—let him despise emvlument and 
wed ideas for better or for worse,—let him devote his 
energies, not to the accumulation of money, but to the 
advocacy of truths that clash with public prejudice or 
policy,—and, until he conquers success, he passes for 
an incendiary or a lunatic. In what age has truth 
not been a foot-ball for the populace? Yet every man 
whom God has endowed with the power of thought, 
even though he has not strength of character enough 


to raise himself out of the mire of practical obedience 
to falsehood, must still, like our two members of Con- 
gress, yearn for truth’s holy light. He may fill his 
eyes with mud, but he cannot forget that eyes were 
made for seeing,—cannot but groan over his blindness, 
albeit self-caused. Whoever risesin the scale of being 
above the level of the horse, which esteems a quart of 
oats the “ highest good,” must, in virtue of his very 
nature, be moved by inward cravings for the bread of 
truth. “ What shall I do for you 2” said a faithful son, 
bending over the bed of his expiring father,—“ how 
shall I soothe your dying hour?” “Give me a great 
thought, my son!” was the faintly whispered reply ; 
“give me only a great thought!” The light of truth 
shall make luminous even the darkness of the grave, 
—shall shoot a ray across its black abyss, and paint on 
the very storm-clouds of death the rainbow-arch of a 
divine and resplendent hope. We are all cowards in 
the dark; the apprehension of a peril against which 
one knows not how to guard, unstrings the stoutest 
sinews. But strike a light—and the fear that was 
burglariously entering the heart takes to its heels. 
The light of truth is the secret of moral courage: the 
soul of every hero is illumined by the “ candle of the 
Lord.” 

Yes, that is what we want—the “candle of the Lord” 
to shine upon our path, and make plain the road. We 
can dispense with all beside ; but this is indispensable. 
“ Property and standing” may be good things; but we 
can get along without them. Fashion and fame may 
be good things; but we can get along without them, 
too. It is truth, light, the “ candle of the Lord,” that 
we must have, or else find all these a curse. Where, 
then, shall the “ candle of the Lord’’ be found ? 

“In the Tabernacle of Jehovah,” said Moses; So in 
the first apartment of the Tabernacle, opposite the 
table of shew-bread, up went the great golden can- 
dlestick, five feet high, three and a half feet broad, and 
worth thirty-five thousand dollars in green-backs. To 
symbolize either the seven planets or the seven days 
of the week, it branched into seven massive arms of 
gold, and shone all night in the “ Holy Place” with 
a sevenfold radiance. Representing, as scholars say, 
the light of the law given to the Jews by Moses, it 
was the visible Hebrew religion, the ever-during pil- 
lar of fire that guided the “chosen people” through 
the wilderness of life. What better “candle of the 
Lord” could any man desire? Alas, the Chaldeans 
stole it, and carried it off to Babylon; the Romans 
stole it, and bore it in triumph through the streets of 
Rome before the victorious Titus. Where it is now, 
no one can tell. <A better“ candle ofthe Lord” than 
this must be found, or poor humanity will stumble in 
perpetual midnight. Where, then, if not in the Jew- 
ish temple? 

“Tn the Church of Christ,’ says the Apocalypse. 
So believers turned to the seven churches of Asia, as 
the seven branches of the new sacred candlestick of 
the Church; and they bowed down before him who 
“stood in the midst, with seven stars in his hand, with 
eyes like a flame of fire, and with feet like fine brass 
burning in the furnace.” They remembered the say- 
ing of their Master, —“‘ Ye are the light of the world,” 
and, losing its finer meaning, took the Church of 
Christ as the “ candle of the Lord.” 

A great and stately candlestick has it been, burning 
with powerful blaze through eighteen centuries, and 
standing still, in the eyes of Christendom, as the eter- 
nal beacon-light of truth. Doubtless it has lighted 
many a darkened soul upon its way, and will yet light 
many another, But, in the eyes of maturing human- 
ity, its lustre burns dim, and radiates darkness as well 
as light. The church has degraded and denied the 
truth that should have been its inspiration. It has 
been a great persecuting power from the earliest ages ; 
the blood of countless victims, shed by Romish priests 
and Genevan ministers, stains its garments; the guilt 
of obstructing every great reform lies at its door; the 
continuance of many a baleful oppression, like the 


conservation of human slavery, has been part of its 
unhallowed work: and to-day the onward march of 
civilization is checked in many ways by its paralyzing 
influence. Building on his mistakes rather than on 
his truths, the Church that calls itself by the name of 
Christ has betrayed and reversed the best spirit of 
Jesus, and, as an institution, stands to-day between 
mankind and the rising sun. The long night is pass- 
ing away at last; and in the increasing daylight of 
modern civilization this “ candle of the Lord” burns 
with pale and smoky gleam. The long wick hangs 
black and sooty over the candle’s edge, the wax runs 
melting down its side, the flame flickers and flares in 
every gust; and where are the snuffers that shall re- 
vive its feeble light? Is there a drearier spectacle 
than that ofa lamp still burning in the hour of dawn ? 
Not, this, surely, is the “ candle of the Lord.” 

Neither Jewish Tabernacle nor Christian Church, 
neither the Law nor the Gospel, is that “ candle of the 
Lord” without which the path of humanity is wrapped 
in night. These have been candles of human manu- 
facture, and have well served in the exigencies of 
transient needs. But the day is passing by, when 
man can walk by any outward light. From the very 
beginning, whoever has spoken profoundly in this 
matter has more or less clearly proclaimed the truth, 
that every form of outward light is but a reflected ray 
of the inner light. The writer of the book of Pro- 
verbs doubtless spoke a truth deeper than he himself 
comprehended, when he penned the saying I have 
taken for a motto:—“‘The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord.” Neither the Tabernacle nor the 
Church, neither the Law nor the Gospel, but the 
spirit of man, which created these two, is the_true 
revelation of duty and of God. Fuaithin Man, coming 
to consciousness of its own divine origin and nature, 
shall supersede these penny-candles of the night, and 
in imperial glory mount up the skies as the rising sun 
of anew epoch,—the candle which God has kindled 
in the heavens to rule the day. When every man has 
learned to trust and obey the inner light of his own 
spirit, if ever that halcyon time arrives, a flood of sun- 
shine will irradiate the world, and the dark shadows of 
ignorance, superstition and vice will flee like ghosts 
before the dawn. That inner light of God, shining in 
each heart as personal conscience and reason needs but 
to be allowed to shine out into the world in our daily 
words and deeds, to transform the world’s moral mid- 
night into “sacred, high, eternal noon.” The “ spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord,” sufficient, if we will 
but trust it, to guide us in perfect safety through all 
perils, and to dissipate every cloud that spreads 
obscurity over the way. 

Am [understood? The Jewish Law, as it stands 
in the Bible, was an dnperfect product of the human 
mind, not a system handed down out of the clouds 
from God. It was useful in its time, but its time has 
passed ; and the expansion of the human spirit com- 
pelled it to break its self-imposed fetter of the Mosaic 
Law. Doubtless, all Christians will admit without 
dissent that the so-called “ Mosaic Dispensation” has 
passed away, to make room for higher truth. But no 
Christian will admit what I regard as equally sure,— 
namely, that what is called the “ Christian Dispensa- 
tion” is also passing away, to make room for still 
higher truth. The Christian Gospel, taking it as it 
stands in the Bible, is quite as truly as the Mosaic Law 
an imperfect product of the human mind, not a system 
given to man by Divine Authority. It has its limita- 
tions and its fundamental errors, and the further ex- 
pansion of the human spirit is compelling it to break 
the yoke which it has itself created. Neither in the 
Law nor in the Gospel can we find a guide, for the 
simple reason that there can be no guide outside the 
soul itself. Superior to every outward guide must be 
the inward guide of the individual conscience and 
reason. ‘Take the Law and the Gospel for precisely 
what they are worth ; bufstill maintain your spiritual 
independence over everything that is without. They 
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may be useful servants, but they make despotic mas- 
ters. Profound reverence and trust in the nature God 
has given us as his deepest and divinest revelation of 
himself, of our duty, and of our destiny, is the very 
corner-stone of a faith that cannot be shaken. There 
is no other faith that can stand the shocks of modern 
science, or of intimate knowledge of the laws of the 
universe. The moment we try to lean on anything 
whatever outside our own nature, on anything what- 
soever but the indwelling yet universal Light, we are 
liable to be pierced as by a brokenreed. The Mosaic 
Dispensation is not the “candle of the Lord,” neither is 
the Christian Dispensation ; the Law is not that can- 
dle, neither is the Gospel. But the spirit of man, the 
Dispensation of the Soul, the inner “ light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,’—that 7s the 
“candle of the Lord;” and he is the truly wise man who 
dares to live by its light,—to stand upright before the 
heavens and the earth, and act out in sturdy indepen- 
dence the dictates of his own soul. If we cannot trust 
ourselves, I know not whom or what to trust; but, 
trusting ourselves, I believe that we are trusting in 
God. Through the still, small voice withm, must we 
interpret the highest law of universal nature. 


THE AMBITION OF, JESUS. 


[By Rey. R. H. Howard, inthe N. Y. Christian Advocate (Meth.) 
for March 31.] 


It will be recollected by some of our readers that a 
Mr. Abbot, formerly a Unitarian preacher at Dover, 
N. H., has formally renounced the Christian name, 
and committed himself to the teachings of pure 
Theism. No longer regarding Jesus as a Saviour, as 
the object of his supreme heart-allegiance, unlike 
many of his former ministerial brethren, he has had 
the manliness and honesty to lay aside the name and 
profession of Christian. Ifit should be the devil to 
whose service he has committed himself, he would 
have at least the consolation of knowing that he has 
not stolen the livery of heaven to serve him in. One 
cannot but honor this unflinching honesty, however 
much we may deplore the spiritual blindness of this 
singularly gifted young man. 

Under the circumstances, we cannot but be deeply 
interested to know in what respect, or respects, this 
protessed Deist takes exception to the claims of Jesus 
as the absolutely “perfect man.” He finds but one 
infirmity in him—tbat “last infirmity of noble minds” 
—he was ambitious. Mr.Abbot speaks with the utmost 
reverence of Jesus. He is none of your foul-mouthed 
scoffers, Jike Parker. Morereverent far than Higgin- 
son, Frothingham, Weiss, or Emerson, he is yet, if pos- 
sible, a more pronounced Deist than either. As al- 
ready intimated, his principal charge against Jesus is 
that he was ambitious. Not that he was selfishly am- 
bitious : his ambition was purely unselfish. His ambi- 
tion was to reign in the hearts of men ; to reign not by 
force, but by love; to reign not by being served, but 
by serving. Still he was ambitious to resgn. Than 
this ambition thus to reign by serving there is but one 
thing higher or sublimer, and that is, to serve with- 
out reigning. He says:— 


The true originality of Jesus lies, Iconceive, in the means he 
adopted to accomplish his end and realize his ambition. Here 
he stands alone. Strange as it may seem, he aimed to win ab- 
solute power by absolutely renouncing it. This is the identifi- 
cation of contradictories—the very Hegelianism of conscience. 
With a new conception of what constitutes true royalty of soul, 
he sought to earn his kingship by the more than regal majesty 
of his service. The ‘‘ great Masters”’ have been rare, indeed ; 
yet how much rarer have been the great Servants! It is the 
grandest and most original trait in Jesus’s character that he 
sought to realize his supreme Mastership through a supreme 
Servantship. Here also J find the secret of his wonderful suc- 
cess in subduing souls to his sway. He would govern, yet 
through love; he would secure abeolute allegiance, yet bind men 
to it by the spontaneous outgush of their own gratitude; he 
would wear a crown, yet bow his head to receive it from the 
hands of subjects burning with eagerness to place it there. 
Thus, and thus alone, he aspired to reign, the welcome sover- 
eign ofevery human soul. ; 

What astounding, yet sublime audacity! How mean, com- 
pared with this, the ambitions of Alexanders and Cxsars! How 
brutal is the ambition that relies on force, compared with the 
ambition that relies on love! Yet. because it involved his own 
elevation to a throne, albeit a spiritual throne, his ambition 
was ambition still, the ‘‘last infirmity’? ofa noble mind. It 
precluded the possibility of self-forgetfulness in service—of that 
supreme modesty which teaches that the value of the grandest 
soul is not personal, but inheres in the universal humanity it 
contains and the universal ideas it represents. There is but 
one ambition sublimer than to reign by serving—and that is, to 
serve without reigning. 

We regret that we have not the data upon which 
Mr. Abbot bases this charge. We have read the Gos- 
pels through a great many times, and we have never 
been able to find any trace of this infirmity he speaks 
of; and the fact that the great bulk, if not indeed the 
whole of the wisest and best, the saintliest and most 
useful men and women that have ever lived, haye 
been unable to discover any trace of this infirmity in 
the character of Jesus, should, it seems to us, be re- 
garded as presumptive proof by Mr. Abbot that the 
fault or defect must be in himself. 

Christ says concerning himself, that he came to seek 
and to save them that were lost. To this end he 
sought to establish his own personal influ- 
ence, and the influence of the truth which he illustra- 
ted, as a kingdom in the heartsof men. Through the 
conseryative and reformatory influence of that truth 
he aimed to subvert the kingdom of error, of wrong, 
of sin, and ultimately redeem man to righteousness. 
And we submit whether the success of the enterprise 
has not vindicated the wisdom of the plan, the excel- 
lency of the agencies employed. 

It is undeniable that Christianity is not only one of 
the great religions of the world, but is associated with 


the highest form of civilization, the most adyanced 
and advancing culture, and best morality. It is the 
religion of the most powerful nations of the globe, and 
is the sole source of that philanthropy, that blessed 
missionary genius, that, like a soft south wind of love, 
is breathing over the whole face of the earth. If the 
Gospel was ever so divine, if Jesus was ever so per- 
fect, what more, what differently couid he do than he 
has done? 


And having this work to introduce, to establish, we 
cannot possibly see how it could have been done more 
moderately, more meekly, more unambitiously. We 
wonder that Mr. Abbot has not allowed his mind and 
heart to be influenced by the consideration we haye 
just hinted at, rather than by those of an abstract or 
speculative character. There are various kinds of 
evidence. By far the most satisfactory is, that which 
is derived from the legitimate owtcome of given doc- 
trines. This is the kind of evidence the Saviour rec- 
ommended. ‘“ By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 
Is it not legitimate to conclude that that religion 
which will do the most good, make people the happi- 
est and best, yield the most abundant harvest of man- 
hood, is the divinest? Let Mr. Abbot contrast the 
experience and usefulness of John Wesley and his 
followers with the experience and success of such 
men as John Sterling, Blanco White, and Tom Paine. 
Let him consider who are the men and women that 
to-day are threading the lanes of poverty in our great 
cities to carry glad tidings of human sympathy and 
hope to the outcast and the fallen, and who are the 
self-sacrificing men and women that are visiting the 
utmost verge of the green earth, often encompassed 
with cold, nakedness, and want, to diffuse the bless- 
ings of civilization. A converted skeptic gives the 
following significant testimony: “I was a skeptic, 
but this scene discovered a new world of thought to 
me. As I travelled on my lonely way I never saw a 
church in the little villages that were stationed thirty 
miles apart, with no intervening civilization, but the 
thought arose, ‘Who 7¢s this man, that he can do 
these wonderful things?’ Voltaire’s sneers, the argu- 
ments of Hume, the ribaldry of Paine, vanished like 
matutinal mist in the effort to reply. For see, sixty 
generations have come and gone since, in an obscure 
and lonely village of a remote and despised province 
of the Roman Empire, was born of poor Jewish par- 
ents a man who, though without culture, social posi- 
tion, or political power, uttered words that have since 
moulded the lives of the greatest,most powerful, the best, the 
wisest, aye, and the vilest also of the wost enlightened 
continents of the globe. History, since this young man 
died, has been a mere record of the struggles either to 
assert or to resist his dominion. He left no written 
word; yet the human race has bowed before the re- 
port of His sayings by the waysides of Galilee, and 
the deserts of Judea, toa group of fishermen, and 
crowds of the despised of earth. Inever saw a church 
in these frontier settlements, and considered the civil- 
ization thatinvariably sprung up, garden-like, round 
about them, without feeling a sense of awe as I 
thought of the origin of the religion it represented. 
Scenes like these and thoughts like these opened the 
heart to reply in the words of earnest Peter :—‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God!” Now, 
then, does not Mr. Abbotand those like him owe it to 
themselves in like manner to open their hearts to in- 
fluences like these? What, indeed, is the sense of 
higgling about and stumbling over miracles, in the 
technical sense of the term, when here, right before 
our face and eyes, is this stupendous miracle, the 
Christian Church, and our Christian civilization, un- 
accounted for? In what other way surely can the 
secret of this unparalleled success be explained than 
on the supposition that Christianity is divine ? 

Mr. Abbot writes like a man profoundly sincere, 
and with a mind open to conviction. There is some- 
thing almost plaintive in the following sentences. 
Certainly we should sympathize with, rather than 
denounce, the man who speaks with such inflexions 
of sadness as this :— 

However some may yearn, having Jost.all faith in the Messi- 
anic idea, to retain nevertheless the Christian name, whether 
from love for its venerable associations, or from reluctance to 
bear the odium of its distinct rejection, I believe that the pro- 
prieties of language and increasing perception of what consist- 
ency requires will slowly wean them from this desire. The 
world at large can never be made to understand what is meant 
by a Christian who in no sense has faith in the Christ. If 
Jesus really claimed to be the Christ, if he made this claim the 
basis of the Christian religion, andif through this claim he still 
infuses into his Church all its Christian life, then the world is 
right, and may weil marvel at a Christianity that denies the 
Lord, yet wears his livery. For myself, I cannot evade the 
practical consequences of my thought. The central doctrine 
of Christianity is for me no longer true, its essential spirit and 
faith are no longer the highest or the best , and with the reality 
ITresign the name, Far be it from me to do this in levity, or 
mockery, or defiance! Far be it from me to turn my back in 
scorn on my own most hallowed experiences in the past! Once 
I felt the full power of the Christian faith; now I cleave to a 
faith diviner still. IfIam in fatal error, and rush madly into 
the woes denounced against the Antichrist, even so must it be; 
bnt, come what may, let me never plunge into the deeper dam- 
nation of moral faithlessness, nor make my heart the coffin ofa 
murdered truth. 

God grant that this, ag we think, deceived, misguid- 
ed young man may yet see that there are truths of 
the heart more precious even than any truths of the 
head ; that there is such a thing as the Gospel of sal- 
vation being hid, in consequence of the understanding 
not having been colored or magnetized, so to speak, 
by religious emotion; that trnth, full-orbed, will sat- 
isfy the heart as well as the intellect, give us peace, 
joy, hope—a happy, earnest, enthusiastic devotion to 
the self-denying duties of life. May he grant, finally, 
that, in answer to humble, believing prayer, this vig- 
orous thinker and earnest soul may yet be blest with 
such an ‘intuition of Jesus,” as Neander calls it, as 
shall lead him joyfully to exclaim, “ Credo,’ “I do 
believe!” ‘My Lord and my God!” 


CHARLES H. READ AND THE FACULTY OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[We find the following correspondence in the April 
number of Lhe Iconoclast, a new liberal paper just 
started in Washington, D. C., and published monthly 
at fifty cents a year. ] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 5, 1870. 
To the Faculty of Harvard University: 


Sirs :—The undersigned take the liberty of sendin, 
you the enclosed hand-bill of Mr. Charles H. Read,an 
respectfully call your attention to the last paragraph 
of the same, in which an allusion to you is made, and 
your names, orfat least some of them, are attached.* 

We are inquirers, and have no object in view but to 
ascertain the truth in respect to this matter. We have 
seen Mr. R. perform, some of us under quite favorable 
circumstances, and can but confess our inability to ac- 
count for many things done by him upon any known 
scientific principles. Still, aware as we are of the 
extent to which tricks of deception are practised, we 
do not feel authorized to declare that these may not 
be classed in this category, and are anxious to have the 
opinion of those more learned in science, and who 
have enjoyed better opportunities for investigation. 
We should therefore be especially gratified if you 
would be pleased to answer for us the following 
questions :— 

1. Is the statement made in the paragraph alluded 
to of Mr. Read’s hand-bill correct in substance ? 

2. Had Mr. R. any authority to attach the names 
there signed ? 

3. Were the results of your investigations published, 
as he states, in the Boston Commercial Advertiser, or 
payors paper, and if so, of what date ? 

r. Read states that he appeared seven times before 
you ; that you placed him upon a glass floor, tied him 
with a silk cord, sewed him up in a sack, and did 
many other things to test the phenomena, but that. 
they took place notwithstanding. To give these state- 
ments credence we require something more than his. 
testimony ; but if they are true, your confirmation of 
them would be worth more to us than even the testi- 
mony of our own senses. Any general statements on. 
your part with regard to these matters will be thank~ 
fully received. 

In conclusion we desire to re-assure you that we 
are prompted to this action by no other motives than 
those of pure scientific inquiry, and desirous neither 
of proving nor disproving any pre-existing theories 
of our own, either in physics, metaphysics or religion. 
We have no doubt that these phenomena take place 
in accordance with natural laws, and we only desire 
to know whether, in your opinion, (provided you 
have made the experiments alleged,) these laws are 
among those already known, but disguised by the 
dexterity of the performer ; or whether they are to be 
classed among those (of which there are still doubt- 
less many) which science has not yet been able to. 
deduce and define. Hoping you may not deem our 
demands unreasonable, and may, as far as practica- 
ble, accede to them, we respectfully subscribe our- 


selves 
L. F. Warp, W. C. Murpocx, 
JONATHAN Forrest, H.T Smiru, 
M. H. Dooutrrier, J. H. KyNespury, 


J. Recorp, Wm. H. ScHIVELY, 
MAURICE PECHIN, Gro. McLAnEwoon, 


REPLY. 
HarvarpD COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 11th April, 1870. § 


Messrs. Ward, and others : 


GENTLEMEN :—I remember that Prof. ‘Wyman, 
who is now in Europe, mentioned to me some time 
last year, that he was present, with other gentlemen 
of Cambridge, at the house of Prof. Treadwell, in 
which a man who professed to be tied and untied in 
some mysterious manner, and who went through the 
usual programme of that character at first with suc- 
cess, found himself unable to repeat the performance 
when he was tied with simple spool cotton; and 
again, when a piece of sticking-plaster was put over 
the knot. 

Since receiving your note I have written to Prof, 
Eustis, who was also present on that occasion, and 
who writes me, “ that no doubt was left in the mind 
of any one that it was a simple trick of slipping the 
hands out and replacing them.” He thinks the man’s 
name was Read, but does not feel sure on that point. 
“The spool cotton, with a simple tie around each 
wrist, and more than a foot slack, with no other fast- 
ening, was thoroughly disheartening to the spirits, 
and they abandoned the field.” 

Prof. Wyman told me nothing of “ insulation,” 
“ silk cord,” “sewing up in a sack,” and I entirely 
discredit each item of the story. 

Truly yours, 
kK. W. GURNEY, 
Dean of the Faculty. 

*Notre.—The following is the paragraph which ap- 
pears on the hand-bill alluded to :— 

“Mr, Read has appeared before eighteen of the 
Professors of Harvard, and they pronounce his exhi- 
bition one of the most wonderful they have ever wit- 
nessed ; and that the manifestations were satisfactory 
to them—although they could not account for them 
upon scientific principles—Prof. Treadwell, Puof, 
Agassiz, Prof. Eustis, Dr. Wyman. 


Wj] +> 
The Liberal Christian thinks the Unitarian liturgies 
are the Episcopal Prayer-book, “not watered, but 
washed.” ‘“ Washed out,” it might say.—Zon’s Her~ 
ald, 
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“LIBERTY Makers BRoTHERS OF US ALL.”—During 
a stay of a few months abroad in 1862, I visited Ire- 
land, and spent a day in Dublin. I felt a special in- 
terest in that city, connected as it was with the mem- 
ory of the many struggles of the liberty-loving Irish 
for political freedom. Moreoyer, in the days when 
O’Connell and his companions pleaded for “ the Re- 
peal of the Union,” I tried my Yankee tongue in ad- 
vocating the claims of Ireland. Hence I felt the 
greatest interest in anything connected with the 
memory of “ the Great Agitator,” and at my earliest 
moment paid a yisit to the ground where he lies 
buried. It wasa plain vault in the hillside of the 
cemetery, for I was told by the old sexton that a beau- 
tiful monument, then in course of erection in another 
part of the yard, was for O’Connell. 

As I stood in front of the iron door which hid all 
that was mortal of “‘ the Great Commoner,” I noticed 
a mound close by with acheap, plain slab at the head 
of it, on which was this inscription :—“ Sacred to the 
Memory of Thomas Steel, who departed this life ——, 
aged ——.” I well remember Tom Steel (for we 
nickname those whom we love—as we say Tom 
Moore and Bobbie Burns), and if my reading was cor- 
rect, he died a martyr for liberty. So I turned to the 
old man who stood by as I read aloud the brief rec- 
ord of the stone, and asked, with an assumed tone of 
surprise :— 

“Was not Steel a heretic ?” 

“Faith, he was!” responded the man with great 
emphasis. 

_“ And,” said I, “is not this consecrated ground ?” 

“Indeed, it is,” he answered. 

“ And was not Daniel O’Connell a good and faith- 
ful son of Holy Mother Church ?” I continued. 

“ He was,” he responded. ‘“Didn’t he have the 
blessing of the Pope himself?” 

“Now,” said I, “I am a heretic, and a heretic 
priest; but I judge you from your own stand-point. 
Why do you let a heretic lie in sacred ground ?” 

Ineyer knew tbe quick wit, proverbial of the na- 
tion, to fail in an answer; but I never heard a better 
answer than that day fell from the lips of the old 
sexton. 

“You see,” said he, ‘Daniel O'Connell was for 
liberty !” 

“He was the great agitator,” I replied. 

“ And you know Tom Steel was for liberty !” 

“ He was a martyr,” said I. 

And then with a look and tone beyond my descrip- 
tion, he added :— 

“You know liberty makes brothers of us all 

I took the dear old patriot’s Roman Catholic hand, 
and shaking hands over Steel’s grave, I repeated the 
eloquent declaration of my dear brother :— Liberty 
makes brothers of us all!” 

That is the grand key-note of true political union 
—North, South, East, West. And the heart which 
does not echo the voice sounding from the cemetery 
in Dublin, whether it throbs under fustian or satin, is 
the heart of a traitor or tyrant. I thought the old 
sexton had sounded the watchword for our nation ; 
and not for ours only, but all who love liberty.—Rev. 
T. H. Smith, in Hearth and Home. 


o> 
RELIGIOUS HALLUCINATION, 
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The Lancaster, (Pa.,) Intellagencer says :— 


A most singular case of religious hallucination, re- 
sulting fatally, occurred in East Lampeter township, 
on Saturday last. A young man named Jacob Harn- 
ish, about seventeen years old, residing near Midway, 
on the Lancaster and. Strausburg pike, deliberately 
cut off his own leg with a hatchet. It appears that 
for some time past his mind had been deeply exer- 
cised on the subject of religion, and he spent his spare 
moments in reading the Bible. On Saturday morn- 
ing he worked on the farm as usual, and at noon un- 
hitched his team, put the horses in the stable, threw 
some hay down from the mow, and told another lad 
to feed the horses. He then went to the wood-yard, 
took off the boot and stocking from the right foot, and 
laying it across a log, deliberately cut it off above the 
ankle by striking it three heavy blows with a sharp 
hatchet. He then picked up the dissected foot, threw 
it away, and composedly sat down on the log. His 
mother, who was not far off, witnessed the operation, 
but had not the remotest idea of his intention until it 
was too late to prevent it. His father, who was on 
the farm, was immediately summoned, and seeing his 
son bleeding to death, asked him why he committed 
the act. In reply, he said he had done it in obedience 
to the command of the Savior, who had said :—‘ If 
thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off and 
cast them from thee; it is better for thee to enter into 
life halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or 
two feet to be cast into everlasting tire.’ Surgical aid 
was procured as soon as possible, chloroform was ad- 
ministered by Drs. D. Musser, Jacob Musser, and 
Jacob Weaver, and every effort made to save the 
young man’s life, but the fearful loss of blood from the 
dissevered arteries had been such that he died shortly 
after the arrival of the surgeons. While the surgeons 
were operating, the effect of the chloroform passed off, 
and young Harnish,awakening, looked at the mangled 
limb without showing any signs of pain. He told Dr. 
Musser before he died that he was sorry for what he 
had done, though he thought at the time he was doing 
right. Until the commission of the present act he 
has never been suspected of any tendency to insanity 
or monomania. His parents are very intelligent, 
respectable and pious people, belonging to the new 
religious denomination known as New Mennonites. 
We have not heard in what manner, or for what rea- 
son the deceased supposed his foot to have“ offended.” 


ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


[From Zion’s Herald, Boston.] 


The course of discourses on “Christianity and 
Skepticism,” delivered in this city this winter, by 
Congregationalist scholars chiefly, has been of ex- 
cellent use. The chief themes of debate have been 
ably handled. Ifany mistake occurred, it was in 
striking too much at Comte, Huxley, Spencer, Lessing, 
European infidels, and neglecting these at our own 
door. <A series against the errors of Horticultural 
and Music Halls, reviews of Parker, Emerson, Alger, 
and Frothingham, of all sorts of modern and present 
Antichrist, would have been more popular and _ pro- 
fitable. We hope the success of this course will 
lead to a catholic course on “American and Boston 
Skepticism,” next winter. Let the list be made up 
of popular speakers and writers in our vicinity, of all 
Christian denominations, who shall handle free love, 
spiritualism, free religion, and all the phases of un- 
belief, in their sharpest and handsomest style. Among 
the speakers, let us have Parks, Brooks, Warren, 
Fulton, Townsend, McDonald, Webb, Manning, 
Chapman, and such. We havehad the theological 
and metaphysical doctors, now give us the popular. 

><> 
WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 


Those who doubt the capacity of women to ac- 
quire a thorough medical education, ought to have 
attended the examination of students at the woman’s 
college of New York, the last weekin March. The 
committee of able physicians who cenducted the ex- 
amination, testified that they never met with better 
classes nor attended a better examination. Large 
numbers of well educated ladies are entering the pro- 
fession yearly, and in our cities they are getting very 
respectable patronage. If male physicians would 
pow do themselves the honor of welcoming them to 
medical associations, so as to give them the benefit 
of the experience and discussions brought out in 
those bodies, it would be no more than just and fair 
in them, and would prove to be very helpful to those 
ladies who are struggling against prejudice and ig- 
norance to win reputation, place, and usefulness in 
this profession. Why don’t they do it? Why should 
they wish to monopolize all the advantages of the 
profession ?— Morning Star. 

SS SS SS 

Tue AMERICAN BisHops.—Aniong all the champi- 
ons of ultramontanism none are more consistently 
vehement than the American bishops, who sign every- 
thing in favor of Infallibility that is presented, and 
canvass for votes among those whose opinions are 
supposed to be wavering. Their last act has been to 
unite with that portion of the French clergy most de- 
voted to Roman interests, in another postulatum, de- 
manding the solemn condemnation, by the Council, 
of the Gallican party, which they propose shall be 
declared heretical. It will really be a pity if so much 
labor should prove to be in vain, and after all no 
American prelate should carry home a red hat, yet it 
is quite possible that in the next consistory they may 
be left out in the cold. The United States are so very 
far from Rome that a resident cardinal could not get 
across the water in time to be of any use on any im- 
portant occasion, such for instance as the election 
immediately succeeding the death of a pope; and 
then Pius IX. is not perfectly sure that such an ap- 
pointment would be looked upon with favor by the 
great mass of the American people. He recollects the 
not particularly pleasant reception given to a monsig- 
nore who was sent out as a nuncio some years ago, 
and he does not waut to make another mistake of the 
same kind; so that Monsignori Spaulding, Purcell, 
McCloskey and Kenrick will in all probability be 
told by Antonelli: Von possumus!—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


~>~<pP 

Men WAntTED.—The great want of this age is men, 
Men who are not for sale. Men who are honest, 
sound from centre to circumference, true to the 
heart’s core. Men who will condemn wrong in 
friend or foe, in themselves as well as others. Men 
whose consciences are as steady as the needle to the 
pole. Men who will stand for the right if the heavens 
totter and the earth reels. Men who can tell the 
truth and look the world and the devil right in the 
eye. Men that neither flag nor flinch. Men who 
can have courage without shouting to it. Men who 
know their places and fill them. Men who know 
their own business. Men who will not lie. Men who 
are not too lazy to work, nor too proud to be poor. 
Men who are willing to eat what they have earned, 
and wear what they have paid for These are the 
men to move the world !—Seaside Oracle. 

>> 

A Propuecy FuLriniuep.—The adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitution is the ful- 
filment of the prophecy of Alexander H. Stephens 
in the Georgia State Convention of January, 1861, 
when he declared that the Government had given 
the South “Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, out of 
which four States have been carved, that we might 
spread the institution of slavery—and ample territory 
for four more to be added in due time.” “If by this 
unwise and impolitic act you destroy this hope, you 
perhaps lose tt all, and have your last slave wrenched 


from you by stern military rule, as South America and 


Meaico were; or by the vindictive decree of universal 
emancipation which may reasonably be expected to fol- 
low.’ — Toledo Blade. 


> 
Poetic justice:—The type and material used in 
publishing the Jmperialist has been sold to re-appear 
as the Colored Man’s Advocate, at Winchester, Va. 


Voices trom the Leaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——‘My copy of Tan InpEx, which greets me 
weekly, has found its way in spite of its incorrect ad- 
dress, which should read Miss instead of Mr., as has 
sometimes been the case. Yes, I belong to the femi- 
nine sex, and although only a young girl, not yet out 
of my teens, I read with eager and ever-increasing 
interest the words of true Radicalism and rational 
thought, unwarped by bias or tradition,—words so 
grateful to one who has been groping for the truth, 
seeking to find expression for thoughts, and who, 
though void of power to originate, can recognize and 
appreciate them when uttered. The organs of our 
Unitarian denomination haye done something—have 
done much, toward liberalizing the people, but their 
position has been rather an anomalous one; groping 
with one hand for the New, the True, they have yet 
clung with the other to the skirts of the Old, the 
Traditional,—unable through fear or lack of strength 
to take the bold leap which would send them far on 
in the direction of that ultimatum towards which you 
press with steps unfaltering. The Radical, which 
also finds an entrance into our home, is a kindred 
spirit, full of fine and stirring thoughts, and has ac- 
complished much. Although but a little girl at the 
time of the National Conference, at Syracuse, which 
IT attended with great interest, I remember well your 
earnest pleading of your cause; and understanding 
better, as [ now do, all that your words implied, I re- 
joice that the embryonic plant has germinated into 
such fruition. May you ever, as now, be animated 
by the spirit of fearless yet reverential inquiry which 
suffers you, untrammelled by the superstitions and 
terrors of the incurious hordes, to lift the veil from 
off this Isis, knowing that to the immortal soul it is 
permitted to look on Truth.” 


“JT am a Spiritualist, and believe with regard 
to spiritualism as the old man did with regard to mat- 
rimony, ‘It is what we have all got to come to.’ 
Now from orthodoxy to spiritualism is rather too big a 
jump for most people to take without something to 
step on between the two, and I think Tur InpEx 
will make an excellent stepping-stone from orthodoxy 
to spiritualism. Atany rate it will be a great help 
to what we most need—mentel freedom. Your en- 
terprise is a good one and I wish you success.” 


—“‘T was very much ‘taken’ with No. 7, and 
think I shall peruse the succeeding numbers with in- 
creased pleasure and profit. 1 am on the platform 
‘fair and square, and it is the only one that meets 
with my unqualified approbation. I am ready and 
more than willing to co-operate with you in holding 
up the banner of religious freedom in our midst en- 
tirely wnshackled and untrammelled.” 


——“T sincerely wish it was in my power to ap- 
pend a long list to the single name I send you at this 
time. I shall, however, lose no opportunity to say a 
good word for your paper, whose success in all res- 
pects I earnestly desire.” 


“T hope you are getting all the subscribers 
which it deserves. Fresh, strong and reverent, it 
ought to achieve instant and great success.” 


—“T congratulate you, and the world at large, 
that religion at last addresses itself to man’s under- 
standing instead of his fears.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First Independent Society meets every Sunday 
morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the corner 
of Adams and Superior streets. Sunday School at 
12. The public are cordially invited to attend. 


The Radical Club will meet in the same place, at 
74 o'clock, Sunday evening, May 1. Subject for 
discussion—‘“ Should radicals in religion organize, or 
favor organized action, for the spread of liberal prin- 
ciples and ideas?” The public are invited. 


The Free Evening School for men and boys will 
hold its closing session tor the season on Friday even- 
ing, April 29. The Industrial school for girls held 
its last session Saturday afternoon, April 23. Both 
schools have been successful and well sustained, be- 
yond the expectation of their projectors; and the 
sincerest thanks are returned to all who have helped 
sustain them. It is intended to re-open both schools 
early in the autumn with better accommodations ; 
and little doubt is felt that they will become perma- 
nent institutions. Mrs. F. A. Jones has kindly vol- 
unteered to continue the instruction of a. limited 


number of scholars twice a week during the summer, 
eee z 
RECEIVED. 


FirreeENtH ANNUAL Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the St. Louis Public Schools, for the year 
ending August 1, 1869. St. Louis: Missouri Demo- 
crat Book and Job Printing House. 1870. pp. 
136. Appendix—pp. lxiy. 
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Hoetry. 


PICTURES FROMM (OVID. 


I. cHaos. 


The transformations of created things,— 

Be this my theme. Smile on my arduous task, 

O favoring gods! (for by your will divine 

Each wondrous change was wrought), and grant thatI, 
From Nature’s birth down to the passing hour, 

May tell the secrets of the shadowy past 

In one unbroken and harmonious song. 


Ere earth and sea and, canopy of all, 

The o’er-arching vault of heaven their being had, 
The face of Nature one drear likeness wore, 
Rough, without form, which mortals Chaos named. 
The jarring elements of matter, thrown 

Into disorder, waged unceasing war. 

No radiant sun had yet illumed the globe ; 

No milder moon refilled her wasted horns ; 

Nor had the solid earth suspended hung, 
Self-balanced, midst the clear and ambient air ; 
Nor had the billowy sea within its arms 
Embraced the islands and the lengthened shores; 
But mingled all in one were earth, sea, sky. 


1854. ASTERISK. 


— The Antex. 


APRIL SO,1870. 


The Editor of THE INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
ils general purpose. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 


“THE AMBITION OF JESUS.” 


On our second page will be found an article 
with the above heading contributed to the 
New York Ohristian Advocate, the leading 
paper, we believe, of the great Methodist de- 
nomination. Its author, Rev. Mr. Howard, 
of Brookfield, Mass., manifests towards one 
whom he callsa “Deist” such a kindness of 
feeling and such an unfeigned desire for his 
return to the Christian fold,—such an absence 
of the bitter, intolerant, and condemnatory 
spirit of which we have seen too many in- 
stances of late,—that we confess to having 
felt deeply touched. If anything but a change 
in our convictions could win us back to the 
Christian Church, it would surely be such 
treatment as this. We shall not, however, 
discuss now the general question of the am- 
bition of Jesus; Mr. Howard’s article has 
awakened a different train of thought in our 
mind, and we take this occasion of saying 
something we have long desired to say, yet 
have hitherto postponed saying for reasons 
that will be readily understood. 

We refer to the expression of confidence in 
our “honesty.” Many of our orthodox and 
semi-orthodox critics have taken particular 
pains to emphasize this point, and disclaim 
all intention of insinuating suspicions of in- 
sincerity on our part. Instead of confining 
themselves to the main question, and discuss- 
ing the issues raised on their merits alone, 
they have felt it necessary to disclaim all pur- 
pose of attacking our personal character, and 
to state again and again that they cast no im- 
putations on our integrity because of our 
opinions. 

Now while fully appreciating the chivalrous 
sentiment which leads such critics to avow 
their belief in the uprightness of one who ad- 
yocates unpopular ideas, we submit that the 
necessity for such an avowal is a most signifi- 
cant and disgraceful fact. Why should we 
not be “honest”? Is honesty so rare that it 
must be set under a glass case and put on ex- 


‘worthy even of a denial. 


hibition? Or does the presumption of dis- 
honesty lie against every man who dares to 
think and speak for himself? What need is 
there thus to defend the reputation of men 
charged with no offence against good mcrals ? 

The fact is, that Christianity has created a 
public opinion which condemns as morally 
WRONG every departure from orthodoxy. The 
Catholic Church used to burn unbelievers be- 
cause unbelief was wicked ; and the Protest- 
ant Churches to-day- hold that heresy has its 
real root in a depraved state of the heart. 
Sincere and logical Christians, whether Cath- 
olic or Protestant, cannot help believing that 
something is morally wrong with every one 
who dissents from the Christian standards of 
faith,—that faith in Christ is an absolute 
duty of every man,—that lack of faith in 
Christ is, of itself, turpitude and sin in the 
sight of God. The logic of the Christian 
system constrains them to accept these con- 
clusions; the spirit of the Christian system 
creates a public sentiment in harmony with 
them. Belief in Christianity is a duty,——dis- 
belief in it isa crime. That is the deep, un- 
derlying, fundamental principle on which the 
Christian Church rests, has always rested, and 
always will rest. 

That is the reason why we have had so 
many advocates against the unwritten yet real 
indictment of the Christian public. The very 
officiousness of the defence proves the exis- 
tence of the accusation. Our defenders have 
come forward in purest kindness and with 
most generous motives; but we protest against 
indictment and defence together.- Honest / 
Who but a bigot dares to doubt that we are 
honest ? Who dares to question our honesty, 
but the slave of a despotic system? If, turn- 
ing the tables, we were to approach Rey. Mr. 
Howard, for instance, and say— Sir, notwith- 
standing the fact that you are a Christian, we 
do assure you that we have perfect confidence 
in your integrity,and mean to proclaim this fact 
far and wide in the public papers,’—Mr. 
Howard might justly charge us with insult- 
ing him. Wherein do the two cases differ ? 
Simply in this,—that liberalism brings no in- 
dictment against any man for his religious 
opinions, while Christianity indicts every man 
who has religious opinions of his own; and 
that Mr. Howard speaks against a real accu- 
sation, while we should speak against none. 
That is why the same act is a generous and 
friendly one in him, which would be a direct 
insult in us. 

But we want no defence against this sort of 
charge. If any man chooses to denounce us 
for dishonesty simply because his religious 
convictions are not ours, we shall not stoop 
to answer him, and we are sick of hearing an- 
swers volunteered in our behalf. We hope 
never to hear another,—not because we fail to 
appreciate the kind intent, but because there 
is something humiliating in such defences. 

We scorn the petty assumption that a non- 
Christian is necessarily a knave. It is not 
Instead of compli- 
ments on our “honesty,” let us haye some 
strong thinking and plain speaking on the 
main question. We shall waste no time on 
any man who is too much of a bigot to take 
our “honesty ” for granted. 

We cannot close without expressing our re- 
gret that Mr. Howard should descend so far 
as to call Theodore Parker a “ foul-mouthed 
scoffer,” or to institute undeserved and untrue 
comparisons between “ Higginson, Frothing- 
ham, Weiss, or Emerson,” and ourself. Who- 
ever finds irreverence for aught that is good 


or great in any one of these men, must cer- 
tainly have identified reverence with supersti- 
tion. Ifthe charge of irreverence lies against 
such as these, we count it a disgrace not to 


be included in the indictment. 
>< 
WOMAN AND THE FIFTEENTH AMEND- 


MENT, 
The Revolution of April 14, has the follow- 


ing sentence in a letter from Mrs. Stanton :— 


“The Fifteenth Amendment, the great moral meas- 
ure on which the Republican party specially plumes 
itself, is the establishment of an aristocracy of sex, re- 
ducing woman to the condition of a serf, practically 
placing the wives, mothers and daughters of this repub- 
lic under a foreign yoke.” 


Supposing that we had for a long time owed 
Mrs. Stanton a thousand dollars, and should 
call to-morrow to pay her five hundred dollars 
of the debt, would she call that partial pay- 
ment a repudiation of the other five hundred ? 
Would she not regard the payment of part as 
an indication thatin good time we should pay 
the whole? Such certainly would be the 
common-sense view of the matter. Now that 
is precisely the case with the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. It isa partial payment, made by the Uni- 
ted States, of a long outstanding debt due to 
humanity. The United States owes the ex- 
ercise of suffrage to the whole people, of all 
co‘ors and both sexes. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, being a partial discharge of the obliga- 
tion, is the best possible pledge that ultimately 
the whole debt will be paid. 

When it is said that this Amendment “ es- 
tablishes ” an aristocracy of sex, and “reduces” 
woman to the condition of a serf, the state- 
ment implies that hitherto no such aristocracy 
has existed, and that woman has previously 
occupied a higher position in the community. 
Neither of these implications is true. The 
new Amendment leaves the political status of 
woman unchanged ; and instead of establish- 
ing an aristocracy of sex, it has simply des- 
stroyed an aristocracy of color. It therefore 
gives great cause for hope that before long the 
aristocracy of sex, which has existed from time 
immemorial and has been shaken to its foun-: 
dations, not “ established,” by the overthrow 
of the aristocracy of color, will tumble also. 
into ruins. 

We trust that Mrs. Stanton will believe us. 
actuated by the friendliest spirit, both to her- 
self and the cause she so ably serves, when we 
say that we deeply regret the tone of her allu- 
sions to the Fifteenth Amendment,—certainly 
the sublimest “moral measure” yet carried 
out successfully in the history of man. There 
is not a generous-minded voter in America 
who is not repelled by such a mistaken way of 
advocating woman suffrage. The one unan- 
swerable argument for woman suffrage is the 
principle that suffrage belongs of right to the 
whole people, and that women are a part of 
the whole people. But the negroes are as truly 
a part of the people as women. ‘To sneer at 
negro suffrage, is to sneer at woman suffrage.. 
The friends of woman cannot afford such a 
sneer. It hurts their cause more than they 
can possibly imagine. On grounds of policy 
alone, such advocacy of woman suffrage is.dis- 
astrously ill-judged. On grounds of principle, 
itis worse. A cause which appeals to justice 
must not stoop to injustice. Ifthe woman 
moyement creates in the minds of its advo- 
cates any feeling which would even for a time 
withhold the suffrage from the negro, it sinks 
to the level ofa mere selfish scramble for power.. 
Its influence should be to increase the love of 
justice, to create joy at every triumph of hu- 
man rights, to identify al! private interests 
with the universal welfare of mankind. “The 
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man who denies a woman’s right to vote,” says 
Henry B. Blackwell, “ can show no title to his 
own.” True. And the woman who denies a 
negro’s right to vote can show no title to her 
own. 

What we have said is prompted by the sin- 
cerest good-will to Mrs. Stanton, whom we 
lately had the pleasure to meet, to hear and to 
admire. The more we read Zhe Revolution, 
the more we like it. It is bold, interesting, 
spicy, and conducted with great ability; and 
if we have criticised it in one point, we could 
praise it in a hundred points.’ Nothing but a 
wish to put the woman movement on such a 
basis that only the prejudiced, the unjust, and 
the selfish can possibly oppose it, has overcome 
our unwillingness to say a single word of crit- 
icism. Let us all remember that a noble 
cause must be nobly served, with a frank con- 
fidence in its principles and a grand disdain of 
small jealousies and unworthy expedients. It 
is the worst possible policy for a struggling 
reform to enlist against itself the generous in- 
stincts of mankind. 


Conummiations, 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. 


Derroit, April 18, 1870. 

Dear Mr. Assor :—In Tue Inpex of the Yth inst., 
in your comments on an article upon Immortality, 
you make a statement on which I have since thought 
much, and which I have turned over many times. 

The proposition is fundamental and involves much, 
if true; and since there seems to be a question on 
this point, I venture the following queries :— 

You say—“If best for us to live again, we shall 
live again; if otherwise, we do not even desire it.” 
Amen to the first—but how about the second ? 
this last refinement of submission possible ? 

soul acquiesce in its own annihilation ? 

I know that thatserenity which faces whatever ¢s 
with utter trust and calm is the true condition, yet is, 
I think, consistent only with an indestructible soul,— 
not perhaps provable by logic, but superior to logic, 
and serene where logic fails to find any ground for 
serenity. 

Great and pure souls have, I think, often arrived 
at this calm with not only no direct aid from the in- 
tellect, but apparenuy in opposition to its reasoning. 

From this | do not conclude that the soul can ac- 
cept calmly its possible destruction, but that it is so 
much greater than its argument that it is undisturb- 
ed by it,—just as many of the dogmas professedly be- 
lieved by sectarians to day (believed to be believed) 
would, if really believed, change wholly the tenor of 
their lives; yet they live on sanely enough, moying 
with the general order, because “ builded” so much 
“ better than they know.” 

The chance for a mistake in this question of the 
soul’s power to accept calmly such a dom is the 
greater because we have in lite no parallel experi- 
ence. 

All seeming self-denials prove, in the last analysis, 
no denying of self at all, but a conserving of the 
highest self. 

So that a requisite of every act of virtue seems to 
be that tt shall pay, neither does this degrade, but 
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rather makes sane what would not be without it. It 
articulates what would otherwise be broken. It 
renders the conception of harmony possible. How 


can there be compensation for annihilation—compen- 
sation to me? 

Perhaps I am raising old issues, and am in danger 
of running into ruts toe deeply worn already; yet I 
think there are words worth saying, and not yet said 
eyen here, and you who are so wholly achampion of 
reason will be willing that for the highest flight of 
virtue a reason be asked. 

To accept with unshadowed trust and joy the 
“changeless order of the universe” is well every way 
—must be well. Yet to give up all save rectitude of 
living, retaining this to the uttermost and at all ex- 
pense, is, after all, retaining more a thousand-fold 
than we give up, and is for the soul more profitable 
than the most calculating selfishness could be. 

So in every investigation we make we find the 
“ changeless order” to be, that the highest is the best, 
—not the best abstractly, not the best for some com- 
ing generation or race, but the best for ws. Thus 
mai, Judging from his experience, may well be “ mas- 
ter of his soul, happen what may;”’ but this would 
seem reasonable only on the supposition that the soul 
is superior to whatever may happen, which would 
not be the case in the event of annihilation happen- 
ing. 
Again. Why should I have faith in a Power that 
annihilatesme? If virtue brings me to this, how is 
it virtue to me? 

Yours, &e., 
ABeed tn 6 


{ The admirable candor and truth-loving spirit of 
tie above article enlists our warmest sympathy. 


Without attempting a reply to all its thoughtful sug- 
gestions, we offer merely a few words on the general 
subject. 

Unless the future existence for which we think all 
earnest men and women must at least hope, shall 
offer higher conditions and larger opportunities than 
the present, we express only our own feeling in say- 
ing that it does not seem intrinsically desirable. 
Knowing nothing on this point, we covet continu- 
ance of being if, and only if, such conditions and op- 
portunities are possible. The necessary unattaina- 
bility of ideal perfection in this life is, in our opin- 
ion, the most solid ground of hope for a larger life 
hereatter. 
possible conditions and opportunities of a higher kind 
in another life, we think our hope will not be disap- 
pointed. If on the contrary such conditions and op- 
portunities are dmposszble, we see no reason to accuse 
the Power to which we owe our being for not eter- 
nally prolonging it. For we do not believe that im- 
possibilities are possible. Who is wise enough to un- 
veil all the secrets of Nature? 

Whether the soul lives after the body dies, is 
purely a question of fact. Our doubt will not make 
it mortal,—our belief will not make it immortal. 
Thought changes no reality. To us this great ques- 
tion of fact is unanswered still. Unwilling to put de- 
sire in place of reason and thus hoodwink our own 
soul, we have chosen rather to look the problem 
calmly in the face, and emancipate ourself from the 
power of possibilities. So long as the bare thought 
of annihilation paralyzes us, just so long is our peace 
dependent on our certainty of immortality. A doubt 
alone will be enough to wreck our tranquillity and 
derange our life. Frankly, we cannot afford thus to 
be the slave of a suspicion. We must riseabove this 
dependence and crippling terror into a higher atmos- 
phere. In the conviction that virtue is an absolute 
good, we find enough to sweeten life as it comes, and 
to steal the sting from death. True, virtue must 
“ pay,’—but it pays for itself We can no more ren- 
der a reason why virtue is virtue, than why beauty 
is beauty. ‘These are ultimate facts. If we cannot 
be virtuous without the bribe of immortality, we are 
not virtuous at all, but serve for hire. It is shrewd- 
ness, not virtue, which looks for a reward. With 
profoundest conviction we affirm that no one is really 
fitted to discuss the great problem of human destiny, 
who can not forget his own wishes in the single- 
minded love of truth,—who is not less anxious to 
make the fact than to find it. The inward pre-deter- 
mination to believe only a certain conclusion, utterly 
disqualifies us for honest or unwarped thinking. 
Until we are willing to live for unselfish, virtuous, 
and beneficent character, in oblivion of ulterior re- 
wards, we remain unworthy cf the immortality to 
which we aspire. That this supreme devotion to 
ideal spiritual beauty is possible, untainted by any 
coveting of compensation, we do indeed believe ; and 
it sheds such a glory over life that, unaffrighted even 
by the thought of extinction, the human soul shines 
superior to all contingencies. ‘There is nothing noble 
in mere continuance. An old stump outlasts many 
generations of field-flowers ; but we would rather be 
the flower than thestump. Its beauty is its superior- 
ity. : 

Let us not be misunderstood. We hope as earnest- 
ly for immortality as the most undoubting; but we 
refuse as resolutely to be the thrall of hope as of fear. 
The main question is how to live——not how long. 
—Ep.] 

eu ewel ee : 
THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT AND THE 
WAT. 


Mr. ABBOT: 

Dear Friend—\n Tur Invex of the 9th instant 
you make reference to the official proclamation of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. It is fitting that it should be 
recognized and rejoiced in, for it marks a significant 
step in the education and advance ot our people to- 
wards the broad ground of universal justice and 
equality. It does not discharge to the full our obliga- 
tions to the black man; we are far removed, indefin- 
itely below that yet; it isa fair, albeit very tardy, 
beginning, ‘ 

But is it quite in accordance with the truth of his- 
tory to make this act the crown of the purposes that 
entered into the late war? You say it “marks the 
complete victory of the ideas for which the war was 
waged.” There were those, doubtless, not a large 
class and not occupying official or in any way nation- 
ally representative position, who engaged in the war 
under that inspiration, who saw (as they thought) a 
purpose behind the purpose, and entered the army 
and fought, or actively advocated the conflict, in the 


hope and expectation that emancipation would eyen- 


tuate in or be necessitated by it. ! 
But so far as the nation at large is concerned, the 
wir was undertaken and prosecuted, if I at all under- 


If ideal perfection can be attained under ° 


stand it, for far different ends to those you describe. 
The government, the press throughout (that very 
large portion of it standing by and speaking for the 
government), the organs of the sentiment and purpose 
of the nation, of whatever kind, declared emphatically 
and from the beginning to the end, that it was a war 
for the Union,—for that absolutely and solely. The 
issue taken with the South was not that they were 
guilty of enslaving, but guilty of rebelling —of treason 
in casting off their allegiance to the American Union. 
To maintain that Union inyiolate and put down the 
rebellion, to quench the treason of secession, men 
were summoned to arms, and the immense expendi- 
ture in blood and treasure that was made was wel- 
come. There is nothing plainer, so far as I know, 
among all the facts of history than this, repeated and 
insisted upon constantly, and in the most universal 
manner, on the part of people and government, and 
frankly admitted by warm anti-slavery men, who were 
committed to the war, as for instance Charles Sumner 
and Gerrit Smith. 

Slavery was described as a thing thoroughly sub- 
ordinate and incidental, nowise involved in the primal 
issue, to be ignored or recognized and taken advan- 
tage of, as national exigencies might require. You 
will remember the memorable letter of Pres. Lincoln 
to Mr. Greeley, in which he declares it as his sover- 
eign business, the whole duty of man so far as he is 
concerned, to vindicate and maintain the Union, his 
resolve in accordance thereto to act or refrain from 
acting against slavery, as the interests of the Union 
may require. I do not know that he ever repented of 
the unfaithfulness, or changed attitude essentially in 
this regard to the end of his life. Certainly in his last 
public effort, a speech that we haye from him on the 
evening of April 11th, 1865, very shortly before his 
assassination, he announces the same view of his mis- 
sion and the design of the war, adyocates the accept- 
ance of the Louisiana constitution and government 
with its injustice to the colored men, and, instead of 
Owning with shame the wrong and pledging himself 
to seek, so far asin him lay, its removal, counsels those 
men with grace to accept the situation, arguing that 
the fittest and surest method of gaining a desired end 
of right is to acquiesce for the time in the present 
condition, the existing partiality and wrong. It is 
characteristically the speech of a trimmer, one who 
breathes the air of compromise. 

I owe no ill-will, have no unkind word for Mr. 
Lincoln. JI would think as leniently as I may of his 
short-comings and sins, and appreciate at their worth 
the finer personal qualities of which he was undenia- 
bly possessed. But he stood representatively, was the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, and his attitude and 
utterance regarding the war are significant. They 
voice the sentiments and purposes of the American 


people. 
Alas, no! The war was not waged for ‘those 
ideas”, and that was the condemnation. Would that 


it had been! They would have gone far to sanctify 
the war, to lift it from the character of a paltry parti- 
san strife for political jurisdiction (and it becomes that 
the moment the elemental rights of man are thrown 
out ot the account), to a sublime struggle for human- 
ity. It would have been of the same kind as the deed 
of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, a piece of work 
done for the rights of human nature. Defeat in such 
a cause would have been victory. Butasa people we 
failed to read the lesson, and the record remains. 
There has been here, as in many other instances, 
disappointment and surprise; there has been design of 
Heayen transcending and counterworking the designs 
of men, granting us not what we would, but what we 
ought and must. There has been stern tuition, terri- 
ble lessons written in and through the war, never to 
be forgotten. Among the fruits is thisamendment, to 
be rejoiced in as the commenced return, we will hope, 
to sobriety and a true obedience: more, much more 
remains, and must yetcome. But let us hold firm to 
the truth of history, claim nothing for ourselves to 
which we are not entitled. Les us beware of glorify- 


_ ing the war for what, not contemplated, sought or 


designed in it, has but incidentally grown out of it. 
The war meant the maintenance intact of a political 
organization; the upper powers meant freedom and 
justice for man. The first is not yet assured, the lat- 
ter is in a fair way of approximate realization. 
Cas. D. B: Miius. 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 16, 1870. 


[It was what Mz. Mills so finely characterizes as 
“a purpose behind the purpose” that we had in 
mind in our few words on the Fifteenth Amendment, 
which were dictated to an amanuensis ina transient 
illness, and therefore failed to express our meaning as 
adequately as we could wish. It is perfectly true 
that the war was not consciously waged for the ideas 
which find their realization in the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. But the chief actors in revolutions seldom 
comprehend the moral forces of which they are little 
more than the puppets. It was ideas, not Presidents 
or Generals, that in truth waged the war against 
slavery ; and it is ideas that have triumphed at last. 
Mr. Mills criticisms of the administration and people 
are just; and we sympathize fully with them. The 
Emancipation Proclamation itself, boasted of and 
magnified as it has been, was shorn of all moral gran- 
deur by its lack of universality, and we were at the 
time eyen more mortified and disappointed by this 
lack than thrilled by the freedom gained. Mr. Lin- 
coln tarnished by his timidity the most golden hour 
of history. Nor is the American people as a whole 
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entitled to much moral credit for the abolition of 
slavery. There is neither heroism nor beauty in 
succumbing to a “ military necessity.” Nevertheless, 
there were many braver and truer souls among the 
people than those who ostensibly led ; and we cannot 
accurately estimate the amount of the influence they 
exerted. It was amoral necessity that created the 
military necessity. We fail to read history aright, 
unless we discern the power of ideas behind and be- 
neath the human machinery through which they act. 
Their unconscious outnumber their conscious servants 
a thousand to one. None the less are they omnipo- 
tent and supreme. What more mightily commands 
faith in Nature and natural laws as grounded in Moral 
Intelligence, than this slow yet fated triumph of moral 
ideas over all tyrannies and stupidities in the devel- 
opment of human society? The Power that ordains 
this involuntary moral progress of man is self-demon- 
strated God.—ED. ] 


> 
FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


[We have been requested to publish the following 


letter.—ED. ] 
Fort Buss, Texas, March 12, 1870. 


Mr. A. CocHrane, Franklin, Pa. 

Dear S1r,—l am “a long way from Chicago,” as 
wesay out west. If you cast your eye on the map 
and find El Passo, you will see where I am. Fort 
Bliss is on the east bank of the Rio Grande, and lam 
at this instant looking over the boundary of Uncle 
Sam’s farm at the mud houses and ditches of the an- 
cient town of E] Passo,in Mexico. I came 815 miles 
in a stage, nearly one half of the way in an open 
buggy, without stopping. It was ahard trip and also 
very dangerous on account of the Comanche and 
Apache Indians. We had several alarms in the 
night, and twice unlimbered our Winchester 16- 
shooter, bufput it up again, as the Indians thought 
discretion the better part of valor. I received THE 
Inprx by the same mail. I thank you for it, and hail 
it as a standard-bearer of “the free.” JI issued my 
personal declaration of independence fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago, and have maintained it ever since, but 
have felt at times very lonely. Man wants and needs, 
from the yery nature of his organization, the stimulus 
and solace of brotherhood. The old Theology gives 
it only in the most selfish and restricted sense. God 
speed all henest souls who wheel into line, and march 
under the banner of the fearless and the free, “ recog- 
nizing no master but God, accepting no creed but 
Truth.” The army is increasing, and in time it will 
overturn all the citadels of error, and the grand tem- 
ple of universal truth, in which the whole earth shall 
worship, will be erected on everlasting foundations. 

I am in a strange country, on a low alluvium 3600 
feet above sea-level, surrounded by bare, rugged. vol- 
canic mountains, which are tilted toward the south- 
west and show the earth’s crust for several thousand 
feet. The base of the mountains is about two and a 
half miles off. Iam going to the summit in a few 
days, prospecting and geologizing. 

Truly yours, 
E. H. Bowman. 
>= 
THE GALLOWS. 


I am glad to see that somebody is alive to the death 
penalty, the worst relic of barbarism thst remains 
upon the statute books of nations. To killin order to 
prevent murder is a contradiction in terms. 

The Spiritualists have a doctrine or theory that the 
spirits of those who go return to visit those most like 
themselyes,—the good to those they loved, and the 
bad to the bad. 1 don’t pretend to fathom the no- 
tions of that sect; but this I have observed. When 
one suicide takes place, another follows the same 
week ; and efter a gallows-exhibition there are plenty 
of murders. So far, at least, there seems truth in their 
theory. But I suppose a morbid state of mind is op- 
erated upon by the dying speeches and confessions; 
and to get clear of it, some take their own lives, and 
others invite the hangman to put an end to theirs. 

—>—<Q>—>- , 


NOT QUITE SO FAST. 


Omana, April 16, 1870. 

Mr. Eprror :—One of your correspondents thinks 
it necessary to overthrow the inspiration of the 
Bible. I deem not. Inspiration is a spiritual impres- 
sion on the mind which, according to the Bible, may 
be either right or wrong. 

An angel from heaven was sent to inspire the pro- 
phets of Ahab (or Baal) to predict his success, which 
caused his overthrow. Joseph was inspired in a 
dream to carry the child to Egypt. Miracles are no 
proof of the truth of testimony. The Egyptians made 
serpents ; so did Moses. Simon Magus cast out dey- 
ils; sodid Paul. No uninspired man is, or ever was, a 
real Christian, Mohammedan, Swedenborgian, Mor- 
mon, or Shaker. All these and all other such sys- 
tems are sustained by the power of inspiration. The 
Bible says that no man can call Jesus God but by the 
Holy Ghost. What we want is reason, to sift the 
chaff from the wheat. P. Fores, 
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The Montana Democrat tells of one of their minis- 
ters preaching from the text, “God created man in 
His own image.” Then he commenced, ‘“‘ An honest 
man is the noblest work of God.” Pausing, he 
looked over the audience and said: “ But I opine God 
Almighty has not had a job in this city for nigh onto 
fifteen years.” 
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OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UNs 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PrEsipENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

VicE PRESIDENTsS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West 
Newton, Mass. 

SECRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASsIsSTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah EH. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston, 

Drrecrors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mags. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association will be held in Boston 
on the 26th and 27th of May. 

The business session will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 26th, at 3 P. M., in some hall to be 
designated hereafter. 

On Friday, the 27th, there will be a general 
Convention with three sessions in Tremont 
Temple, for addresses and discussions. 

The morning session, beginning at 10 A. M., 
will be deyoted to setting forth the Principles 
and Aims of the Free Religious Association. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 3 
o’clock, will be given to a discussion of the 
question of the Relation of Religion to the 
Free School System in America, including the 
topics of the Bible in the Public Schools and 
the Use of Public Money for Sectarian 
Schools. 

The evening session, 7} o’clock, will be ap- 


propriated to the consideration of the Sym- 
pathy of Religions and the Grounds on which 


they may come into Unity and Co-operation, 
including the practical problem of the Chinese 
and their Religion in America. 

The names of essayists and speakers will 
be announced hereafter. 

Let the friends of the Association through- 
out the country gather in strong force at this 


Annual Convention. 
><> 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL WORK, 


In an article in this department of THE 
InpEXx for March 19, was this sentence :— 
“ And Free Religion, whenever it comes to its 
practical ‘application and work, will most 
surely have a definite basis and aim.” The 
sentence has been quoted in some quarters as 
pointing to a statement of belief; and a few 
persons—we fear they cannot be entirely 
friendly to the Association—haye been ready 
tocry, “So the Free Religious Association 
is to have a creed!” We ask all such persons 
to read and fairly mterpret the whole article 
before they inquire for the forthcoming creed! 
As to the particular sentence in question, we 
have not the original manuscript to refer to, 
but we think that wherever stood in the copy 
instead of whenever. At any rate the former 
is what we should prefer to say; not that 
there is any very great difference,—except that 
the sentence as printed would seem to imply 
that free religious principles are not already 
practically at work. We think that they are. 
We think that wherever they take thorough 


root in any individual, or in any number of 
individuals, they will show themselves in 
practical life and work; in life that will have 
very definite principles, in work that will 
know its aim. For instance, a local religious 
society in Florence, Mass., has been in exis- 
tence for several years, which is established 
on essentially the same general principles as 
those which underlie the Free Religious As- 
sociation in its larger field. And that isa 
very live society. It has established a Hall 
for Sunday services, with a free Library and 
Reading-room attached. It has meetings for 
free discussion among the members on all the 
vital questions of the day. It is busy in var- 
ious good works of charity and reform. Itis 
not only a religious but a social and humani- 
tarian society also. And it is emphatically a 
society of the people, drawing rich‘and poor, 
the capitalist and the laborer, the cultivated 
and the ignorant, the believer and the skep- 
tic, together to help each other. Now here 
“ Free Religion ” has come, in one form, to its 
practical application and work. Again, in 
Toledo, the very persons who have been most 
earnest in establishing the “ independent ” 
religious society, have been devoting them- 
selves to carrying on an Industrial School for 
teaching poor girls to sew, and have set up 
an Evening School for boys and young men 
who are working during. the day; and are 
alive to all good works for the elevation of 
mankind. They are not simply speculative, 
but their principles work directly into prac- 
tice. True, people of the various sects are 
doing this kind of work, too. But then it is 
plain that a vast deal of the energy of the 
sects has to be spent in defending their lines 
and in upholding their dogmas. ‘This power, 
the Free Religious Association claims, should 
be emancipated to be applied directly to this 
work of social amelioration and construc- 
tion. .And to set forth this idea was the spe- 
cial purpose of the article to which we have 
referred. The Free Religious Association 
most certainly has principles, aims, objects ; 
if, not, there were no reason for its existence ; 
and these are embodied in its Constitution; 
and it expects that these principles, wherever 
and whenever accepted, will somehow appear 
in the practical life of individuals and of so- 
ciety. But for effecting these practical ends, 
which must necessarily vary with change of 
time and according to locality and cireum- 
stances, it does not institute any fixed 
methods or machinery. It aims to extend 
principles, and then leaves them to crystallize 
naturally into organization according to the 
specific use for which their application is any- 
where needed. 
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RELIGION AND WIUSIC. 


Mr. John 8. Dwight, in his Horticultural 
Hall lecture, in Boston, is reported to have 
used the following language in regard to the 
relation between the freedom of true religion 
and the freedom of the highest music :— 


“Religion refuses to be questioned; no one has a 
right to catechise it, or compel it to wear a badge. 
Religion and authority are radical contradictions. 
If religion be not free, it must be more or less a 
sham. Nevertheless, religion longs for expression, 
and it is best expressed by music. Music is the nat- 
ural language of the religious sentiment; it has no 
acquaintance with doubt or unbelief; it has no nega- 
tions; all its forms are positive; it cannot be secta- 
rian; it respects the privacy of every soul; it cannot 
be gross or corrupting.” 


The best thing in the first number of the new comic 
paper, Punchinello, is this: “ Let Stone of the Journal 
of Commerce, Wood of the News, Marble of the World, 
and Brick of the Democrut put their heads together, 
and make a new conglomerate pavement.” 
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“You must admit, doctor,’—said a lady to a cele- 
brated Doctor of Divinity, with whom she was argu- 
ing the question of the equality of the sexes— 
“you must admit that woman was created before 
man.” “ Well, really, madam,” said the astonished 
divine, “I must ask you to prove your case.” “That 
can be easily done, sir,” she naively replied; “ wasn’t 
Eve the first maid?” 

oe 


“ Religious missions,” said Horace Smith once, “are 
an attempt to produce in distant and unenlightened 
nations a uniformity of opinion on subjects upon which 
the missionaries themselves are at flerce and -utter 
variance, thus submitting a European controversy of 
eighteen hundred years to the decision of a synod of 
savages.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. 


To the Friends of Free Thought, Free Speech, 
and a Free Press: : 


The Boston Investigator. 
VOLUME XL. 


Truth, Perseverance, Union, Justice, the Means ; Happiness, 
the End ; Hear all Sides, then Decide. 


The Fortieth Volume of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
will commence on the 4th of May, 1870, and, as heretofore, 
it will be devoted to the development and promotion of Uni- 
versal Mental Liberty. To the maintenance of this great princi- 
ple, without which we cannot possess and extend that gen- 
uine and untrammelled Free Inquiry which is the direct road 
to Truth, the INVESTIGATOR will continue, as formerly, to 
lend its undivided and constant support. The field it occupies 
in the domain of thought and action, though deemed a danger- 
ous one by its opponents, is yet to us a realm which con- 
tains all the facts of Nature and Reason: and under the in- 
spiring influence of this true and healthful Philosophy, we 
have all the incentive we need to go forward with our publica- 
tion. We are thoroughly satisfied with the Liberal or Infidel 
principles we maintain, believing that they lead to Truth, and 
promote in every rational and practical way the best interests 
of Humanity in this world. We deal with facts, not fiction— 
with earth, not heaven; and wish to substitute for the vaga- 
ries of eternity and faith the substantial realities of reason 
and knowledge, and of every demonstrated or conceivable im- 
provement which appertains to time and sense. 

Assisted as we shall be through the coming year by an able 
crops of contributors, we are confident we can make the For- 
tieth Volume of the INVESTIGATOR acceptable to the Lib- 
eral public. and therefore we solicit their continued aid and 
support. We again ask our old friends who have stood by us 
so long, and cheered us in our arduous task by their kind 
patronage, to stand by us through the coming volume; and 
should any new friends be disposed’ to enrol their names 
on our list of subscribers, we think we can furnish them a 
paper which will prove in all respects satisfactory. At least, 
this will be our continual study and highest ambition. 


TERMS: 
Two copies to one address, one year, - 2 = $6 00 
One copy, one year, - - 3 = a = . = B50 
pe “six months, - - - - - - - 1 %5 
Seeeeatireemonthe, “= <~—§ 2 = = = = 100 
Simglecopies, ~ - - - = = ap eine pha 7 ca, 


All letters should be directed to 
JOSIAH P. MENDUM, 
84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


March 2, 1870. ap9-w3t 


Weekly American Workman. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Workman Company, 
37 1-2 CORNHILL, at illest es BOSTON. 


Subscription Price, Monthly edition, $1.50 per year; or Clnbs 
of Ten. or more, 1.00. 
Weekly edition, $2.50 ; in Clubs of Five or more, $2.00 per yr. 


The American Workman is the friend and champion 
of every honest laborer, of whatever trade, sex, color, or con- 
dition in life, and of whatever political orreligious faith. It 
favors every plan of co-operation or combination that aims 
to make the laborer and his family more self-reliant, more 
temperate, aud hence more independent of circumstances. 


: We believe in Political Action, and in shortening the hours of 
toil. 
oF ay hate Monopolies, Jobbing Schemes, and frauds of all 
inds. 
We beliewe in Radical Reform. 


Send 10 cents for specimen copies. {ap16w3] 


THE LIBERAL. 


A Journal of Free Thought. 
$2.00 PER YEAR. 


JAMES WALKER, Editor. 


§ Rages LIBERAL affords a fair and free platform for 
thinkers of all shades.. The FourtuH VouumME is now in 

course of publication, Specimen copies may be had on ap- 

Sosa to the Editor, 163 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
ap9-w3t 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED ! 


The Lyceum Banner, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, is published every other Saturday, 
7 at $1 per year. 


A Premium for every Subscriber. 


“Tt is one of the best papers ever published for children, and 
the sons and daughters of all liberal people should have it to 
read.” B. STARBUCK, Troy, N. Y. 


Send for Specimen behets and Premium List, Address,— 
Lycrecm BANNER, 137}g Madison Street, Room 84. {ap16-3t 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Woman’s Advocate, 


Devoted to Woman: her Social and Politi- 


cal Equality. 


MIRIAM M. COLE, 


A. J. BOYER, 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Corresponding Editor. 


lcattors. 


Published every Saturday at Dayton, 0. 


The ADVOCATE entered upon its Third Volume on the 
1st of January, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five 
columns, eolarged and materially improved in typographical 
appearance. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us 
is the WomaNn’s ADyocaTE, published at Dayton, O. Ohio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[Wew 
York Revolution. 


It is doing good work in the weedy fields of social rights 
and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally a good word to 
say also for man, who also needs it, We bid it, and the cause, 
God-speed.—[ Banner of Light. 


The Dayton WomaAn’s ApDyocaTE has come out enlarged 
and improved. Itis a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate 
of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is 
fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every time.—[Mrs. 
Livermore, in the Agitator. 


$2.50 Per Annum, Payable in Advance, 


Address, 
J. J. BELVILLE, Proprietor, 


ap2-m3 Dayton, Ohio. 


JE PRESENT “AGE 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the Spiritual Philosophy, Polite Literature 
and General Intelligence, and all the Reformatory 
Movements of the Day, Suffrage for Women 
Specialiy Advocated. 


DORUS M. FOX, 4 A Hoy 

Pror. E WurerieE & Miss Nerrigz M. PEASE, Associate Editors 

J.8. Lovenann, - - Seis - Edtr. Pacific Dpt. 

Mrs. S. A. Horton, Mrs. Lois WaAisBRooKER, A. B. FRENCH, 
Dr. F. L. WapswortsH, Corresponding Editors. 

Dr. F. L. H. Witzis, Mrs, Love M. Wiis, Edt’s N. Y. Dpt. 

ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE, Editcr Children’s Department. 


The Editors will be assisted by a large corps of the ablest 
writers in the East and in the West. 


x 


Terms of Subscription, - - - $2a Year, 
Six Months, $1 - - Three Months, 50 Cents. 


Three Dollars a Year with Premium. 


FIVE HUNDRED PREMIUMS amounting in value to TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, ranging in Price from Two 
Hundred and Fifty Doliars to Fifty Cents each, 

Every subscriber receives a Premium. To be distributed 
Wednesday, June 15th, 1870. : 
Specimen copies sent free. 


(= All communications should be addressed to 
COL, D. M. FOX, 


ap9-w4t Kalamazoo, Mich, 


VEL: 2S 


American Spiritualist! 
Phenomenal and Philosophical. 


Published by the 


American Spiritualist Publishing Company, 
Office 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Devoted, as it name implies, especially to Spiritualism. the 
paper is addressed to the advanced Spirituaiist and thoughtful 
investigator alike. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST has received the highest 
commendation. ‘‘THE BEST IN QUALITY and the LOWEST IN 
FRICE”’ has been the expression regarding it. 


Terms, One Dollar per volume. 26 Numbers. 


Specimens sent free. Address 
THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST, 


ap2-w8t 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLAvE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City. and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
Buave a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Vountry. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than tae Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
ou 


A NHW STORY! 
Entitled * PAUL DEN MON ; or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $2 00 
Clubs of Five, Sra Sea ke Pani eam SLO 
Clubsof Tenandover, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or More. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 
Specimen Copies eent free to any address. Send for a 


copy, and at the same time give us the address of a dozen or so 

of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 

will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 
MILLER, LOCKE &CO., 


ap9-w4t Toledo, Ohio. 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Llorticulture, Rural Economy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Lieports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock, 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and model 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America, 

It was started five years ago, as a plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

TT. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 Hust Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable. Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc , etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country, 

“Tam perfectly delighted with it.”’— Olive Logan. 

“It sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”—Jliinois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman's paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Heraid, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Address, Mrs. @.CORA BLAND, Editer. 
OrT. A. BLAND & VO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. B.—The Ladiee’ Own will be sent on trial three months 


for twenty five cents. (18tf] 
~ CONSOLIDATION! 
A GREAT 
CO Ni ew A Trew! 
THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
PACKARD’S MONTHLY 
COMBINED. 


These two popular monthlies have been combined, and will 
hereafier be published as one. 

The APRIL NUMBER is ready, with a rich and varied Table 
of Contents; with else that is interesting and instructive, it 
contains portraits of Thomas H. Shelby, Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco; N C. Ely, President American Institute Farmers’ Club ; 
Henry Bergh, the active New York Philanthropist; 8.8. Pack- 
ard; besides illustrated articles on Life in China; The Art of 
Engraving—Its History; Philosophy of Faith; Phreno-Mag- 
netism: The Dust in the Air—what it Breeds; Yale Sketches ; 
Capital vs Labor; The Double Adoption; Beating Round the 
Bush; The Governors of New York—Morgan and Lewis; 
Daniel D. Tompkins; De Witt Clinton; What Makes a Great 
Writer; A Plea for Bridget; Cheek; Prayer and Phrenology, 
etc. Only 30 cents; $3 a year. 

For sale by all newsmen. 

This is in every respect a first-class FamILY MAGAZINE, and 
contains just the information that should be placed in the 
hands of every inteiligent reader. It is pronounced *‘ Alive,” 
‘Wide Awake,” ‘‘ Progressive,” and ‘‘Up to the Times.” It 
contains *‘ The Best of everything” in its specialities. 

Inclose 30 cents for a sample number, with new Pictorial 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


{Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, April 24, 
1870.] 


““One with God is a majority.” _ a 
REDERICK DouGuass. 


“The greatest despotism on earth isan excited and untaught 
public sentiment.” De TocQurEVILLe. 


Public opinion is the greatest power in the modern 
world. Civilization depends upon it. History is made 
by it. Governments are governed by it. Kings and 
emperors are compelled to pay obeisance to it. Ar- 
mies and navies are itstools. Institutions appear and 
vanish at its command. In a word, public opinion 
makes and unmakes all things which are subject to the 
will of man. 

What, then, is public opinion? The phrase is on 
every lip ; yet few, perhaps, reflect much on the nature 
or the limitations of this universally recognized and 
almost omnipotent power. Authors and orators, men 
of thought and men of affairs, alike make their appeal 
to it, and seek to accomplish their ends through its 
agency; yet few pause to inquire what it is. The 
question is not an idle one; I think it is connected 
with many other questions whose importance is more 
immediately apparent. To the subject of public opin- 
ion, therefore, { invite your attention this morning, 


Every man thinks, more or less. Between his mind 
and the outward universe, a process of action and re- 
action is continually going on. The totality of his 
surroundings and circumstances creates certain impres- 
sions on his senses and higher receptive powers, upon 
which his intellect perpetually reacts. Opinions, 
thoughts, beliefs, are the result of this action and re- 
action. But itis not enough to say that all men think. 
To some extent they all think alike, and to some ex- 
tent they all think differently. The degree of likeness 
in their thought depends in a large measure, though 
not entirely, on the degree of likeness in their sur- 
roundings. Under similar circumstances, men reach 
a higher degree of unanimity in their opinions than 
under circumstances which are dissimilar. Thus we 
find whole communities permeated with common be- 
liefs which to other communities appear strange or | 
absurd. But in no community do we find any two 
men thinking exactly alike. There isa native differ- 
ence of constitution or organization which makes a 
certain amount of peculiarity inevitable in every man. 
Just as all men have bodies with two legs and two 
arms, and faces with two eyes, one mouth, and one. | 
nose, and yet at the same time differ in the appearance 
and relative proportions of these common organs; so 
all men differ in the balance and relative activity of 
their common intellectual faculties. Unity in diversity 
is the one eternal truth that confronts ys, study the 
universe under whatever aspect we choose. 


Recognizing, therefore, these two facts of agreement 
on the one hand and disagreement on the other, when- 
ever we consider the state of opinion im any com- 
munity, we perceive that the phrase “public opinion” 
properly signifies that great body of beliefs in which 
all men agree, or, at least,in which the great majority 
of men agree. We also perceive that the simple fact 
of common agreement in a body of beliefs proves in 
all men a certain common or universal nature ; while 
the cognate fact of disagreement with regard to other | 
beliefs proves a certain peculiar or individual nature. 


Out of this two-fold fact arises the distinction be- 
tween public opinion and private opinions. 

The first point to be noted, therefore, is that the 
existence of public opinion proves the existence of a 
common intellectual nature among all men, together 
with individual intellectual peculiarities. This is a 
fact which no one will call in question, being appar- 
ently the merest truism. But it implies other facts 
not quite so obvious. If, neglecting individual pecu- 
liarities, we find all men endowed with a common in- 
tellectual nature, manifesting itself in a great body of 
common beliefs which is termed public opinion, then 
there is a certain universality in the human intellect 
which can be due only to certain universal laws of 
thought ; and these universal laws of thought must be 
the true basis of public opinion itself. The possibility 
of a public opinion depends on the existence of these 
universal laws. Eliminate the idiosyncracies of indi- 
viduals, which are due to various differences of organ- 
zation or education or both combined, and which mu- 
tually neutralize each other when men are viewed in 
the mass,—and there remains the universal reason 
which compels all sane minds to draw the same con- 
clusions from the same premises. Over and above, 
therefore, your reason and my reason and the reason 
of each other individual, there must exist what may 
be called the reason of the race,—the universal reason 
of humanity. This universal reason is the root of 
public opinion, and must conform to certain universal 
laws which rest ultimately on the nature of things. 
In this manner the very simple and seemingly unim- 
portant fact that all men think alike in some things 
and think differently in other things, has conducted us 
thus far to these significant conclusions :— 

1st. That there is a universal reason of the race, 
governed by universal laws of thought, and independ- 
ent of individual peculiarities. 

2d. That public opinion is the necessary result of 
the application of this universal reason to existing 
facts under existing conditions,—in other words, is 
determined by the actual state of civilization. 

8d. That consequently it is unjust to accuse public 
opinion at any particular epoch of being wilfully 
wrong, since wilfulness is an individual idiosyncrasy 
and is eliminated from the action of universal laws. 

Now these three conclusions are simple deductions 
from the fact of unity in diversity, as exhibited in the 
co-existence of public opinion with private opinions. 
But observation and historical study supply another 
fact of great importance, namely, that public opinion 
changes from age to age, and on the whole in the dérec- 
tion of gradual enlightenment. There is a law of de- 
velopment covering and determining this entire 
change, which has its ground in the fact that man is 
a progressive being. The aggregate experience of 
mankind develops their universal reason. The slow 
but continuous progress of the race is an ultimate fact 
of history; and the gradual expansion of the human 
intellect, adding to the stock of human knowledge 
ever-fresh accumulations, and thus perpetually en- 
larging the domain of man’s mastery over Nature, in- 
creases with each generation the data on which the 
universal reason of the race is called to act, and thus 
ensures a progress of public opinion in accordance 
with the universal laws of thought. 

That this gradual amelioration of public opinion 
follows a strictly logical order of development, analo- 
gous to that of a well-constructed argument,—that 
social progress is simply the logical relations of ideas 
written out in events—is a fact rarely, if ever, noticed. 
There is nothing arbitrary in the slow changes of 
public opinion. Historyis one long sortes. Reforms 
can be foretold by pure deduction. The universal 
reason of man, free from individual prejudices and 


unbiassed by private ambitions (which neutralize each 


other), pursues principles to their logical results with 
marvellous certainty. For instance, the development 
ofthe Christian Theology and Church could have been 
foretold by any mind capable of deducing the logical 


consequences of the Messianic claim of Jesus. Every 
such mind will perceive to day that this claim will not 
reach its logical ultimatum, until the infallibility of 
the Pope is finally decreed. The Gcumenical Coun- 
cil, fancying itself inspired by the Holy Ghost, obeys 
simply a law of thought ; and even if it should adjourn 
under the pressure of imperial menaces, none the less 
will that dogma yet be made authoritative. So also 
the gradual extension of the franchise in this country 
takes place in obedience to laws of logic that can nei- 
ther be defeated nor postponed. Impatient friends of 
woman suffrage have indignantly inveighed against 
public opinion for enfranchising the negro before wo- 
man. But this was fated. The public opinion which 
confined suffrage to white males could not be develop- 
ed into a public opinion which shall extend it to white 
and black males and females, without passing through 
the intermediate stage of granting it to white and black 
males alone. Color, the more superficial difference, 
must be ignored first—then sex. I do not defend the 
abstract right of this process—TI point out simply the 
logical and inevitable path from great actual injustice 
to complete and final justice. There is no entire sat- 
isfaction of the moral sentiment until the goal is 
reached ; but this satisfaction must be gradually won. 
Public opinion in all its changes obeys a law of logic 
which is as universal and immutable as the law of 
gravitation. Herein lies the irresistible power of ideas. 


Furthermore, the constant enlargement of human 
knowledge and the consequent slow rectification of 
public opinion have an ideal limit in the Absolute or 
Perfect Reason which comprehends all facts and all 
truths in the unity of Nature, and to which the grad- 
ual development of the universal reason of the race is 
a real but endless approximation. It is hardly possi- 
ble to over-estimate the instructiveness of this thought, 
shedding as it does great light on the philosophy of 
history, the progress of civilization, and the true rela- 
tion of science to religion. The Infinite Intelligence 
which alone explains the gradual development of the 
social, intellectual and moral life of man, thus appears 
as itself the ideal end towards which the unintermit- 
tent process tends. The fact of a public opinion of 
mankind, constantly ameliorating in the direction of 
freedom, equity, and spiritual fellowship, is pregnant 
with implications which not only fill the philanthro- 
pist with delight, but also awaken in the philosophic 
mind ideas of surpassing sublimity. These I cannot 
now pause to dwell upon. To our former conclusions, 
we may now add these :— 


4th. That the changes of public opinion, produced 
by the increase of human knowledge and experience, 
conform to a law of strict logical development. 

5th. That the public opinion of any given period 
measures the actual development attained by the uni- 
versal reason of the race. 

6th. That the universal reason of the race, thus 
manifesting itself in gradual but constant ameliora- 
tions of public opinion, endlessly approximates to the 
Absolute Reason which comprehends the entirety of 
Nature, and constitutes the ideal limit of all intellect- 
ual progress. 

These are a few of the thoughts suggested by the 
simple fact of the existence of a public opinion among 
men. But regarded as a practical power in society, it 
leads us into a very different train of reflection. The 
influence of public opinion over social development 
and individual life is increasing with a rapidity which 
is deserving of the gravest consideration. So great at 
present are the facilities for communication of thought 
through the printing-press, that public opinion is 
formed quickly enough to be brought to bear upon 
passing events, in a way to make them more and 
more clearly the reflex of the people’s will. Formerly 
events came first, and the verdict of the people was so 
tardy as not appreciably to influence them ; now the 
actors move under the gaze of a beholding world, and 
play their parts with far less freedom than before. 
The telegraph and the newspaper concentrate the at- 
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tention of the race upon a single spot; and concentra- 
tion is power. A common sentiment of the people, 
awakened by a common thought, and backed by a 
common will, thus frequently overbears the too power- 
ful individual, and brings him to terms. Even crown- 
ed heads quail under the eyes of millions. Were it 
not for the vast public opinion of Europe in favor of 
peace, ambition would continualiy plunge the conti- 
nent into war. In this manner we discern the benefi- 
cent power of public opinion. Itis an appeal from 
the Chassepot rifle and the needle-gun to ideas,—the 
substitution of brain for brawn,—the triumph of moral 
forces over the violence of the brute. It compels the 
tyrant plausibly to justify his tyranny to his victims, 
or pay the penalty with his throne. The career of 
Louis Napoleon is a signal instance of the political 
trickery indirectly compelled by public opinion, and 
only endured because public opinion has not yet cre- 
ated instrumentalities through which to assert itself. 
There can be no doubt that, since the invention of 
printing, the supremacy of the sword has been grad- 
ually undermined, and the foundations laid for the su- 
premacy of reason. When public opinion shall have 
become the paramount and openly recognized author- 
ity of the world, and shall have created fit machinery 
through which to exercise control in the large affairs 
of mankind, the era of peace will dawn, and moral 
forces will permanently suppress the appeal to brutal 
agencies. 

Nevertheless, there are two sides to this picture. 
Public opinion is a great and growing power; and 
this fact warns us of a new danger. In that priceless 
little text-book for all who would study the true rela- 
tions of the individual to society,—the “ Hssay on Lnb- 
erty” of John Stuart Mill_—this danger is most ably 
pointed out. Under an absolute monarchy, the pow- 
er of public opinion is reduced to a minimum, power 
being concentrated in the king. Political activity is 
restricted, but nevertheless scope is given for the free 
development of individual tastes and talents. The 
very fact, however, that in this country the majority 
is king and rules supreme, tends to foster a peculiar 
subserviency to popular notions, even when they are 
based on no grounds in reason. Majorities, like indi- 
viduals, become oppressive by being indulged; and 
the need of large minorities is often great, if for no 
other reason than to temper the excessive influence 
of the dominant party. Individuality is seriously 
threatened by the advance of civilization ; yet without 
it all moral pith and power are lost. Public opinion, 
if unenlightened, may be the most hateful of masters, 
—all the worse because the unreflecting multitude, 
abusing their power, have taken the place of the 
shrewd despot, carefully husbanding his. It becomes 
an omnipresent tyrant,—invisible, yet mighty, armed 
with terrible weapons, and presenting no vulnerable 
aspect toface and fight. No assassin can reach it,— 
no constitution restrict it. It is irresponsible, yet 
autocratic,—laying its heavy hand on the soul 
while sparing the body. It creates such terror 
of Mrs. Grundy, and exacts. such deference to what 
“the world” may say, that courage wilts and indi- 
viduality rots away. Hydra-headed and full of 
menace to the imagination, it yet eludes direct con- 
flict, and cows the spirit by filling it with an undefin- 
able alarm. This influence of public opinion is most 
injurious to character, and saps the very foundations 
of sturdy self-respect. It is the peculiar evil of a re- 
publican form of government, because it bribes with 
the hope of popularity and threatens with the dread 
of social disgrace. Unless some antidote to the poison 
could be found, it might remain an open question 
whether the growth of the power of public opinion, 
doing away with the carnage of ambitious kings, 
would not debase humanity with fear of a bloodless 
majority. Outward freedom is poorly paid for with 
inward slavery. Let me illustrate what I mean by 
this despotism of a public opinion which is not inspired 
with reverence for individual liberty of thought and 
speech and action. 

In Paris, I am told, there is far more scope allowed 
for individual taste in dress than in New York, or 
other American cities. Here the power of fashion is 
enormous. Every woman must conform to the pre- 
vailing mode, on pain of incurring ostracism from po- 
lite circles. Ugly as the current style may be, public 
opinion requires conformity to it, as the price of rec- 
ognition by “ society.” The taste of the individual 
goes for nothing ; the taste of the multitude overrides 
it, and extinguishes all diversity in dress by its impe- 
rious edict. Every woman looks lie evéry other, and 
wears whatever fashion of attire happens to have be- 
come universal for the season. Every man who carcs 
for dress (and young men especially are apt to be as 


particular on this point as women) must discard his 
half-worn suit and purchase one in harmony with the 
style in vogue. Waste of money is the consequence, 
which only serves to enrich the tailors, whose interest 
it is to make a change of fashion every season, and 
who commonly go from one extreme to another, in 
order to render economy more difficult. This servile 
observance of the newest fashion, which is so common 
in America, is one illustration of the extent to which 
an unenlightened public opinion enslaves the weak in 
mind. 

More oppressive still_is the demand that all who 
would be received well in “ society” shall live in an 
expensive manner. Many a young couple live beyond 
their means, because they are over-anxious to secure 
recognition in social circles to which a certain style of 
living is the only means of entrance. They who more 
wisely choose to live modestly, and measure their out- 
lay by the length of their purses, are frequently made 
to feel very uncomfortable by the superciliousness 
with which they are treated by the empty-headed de- 
votees of social ambition. A fine house must be had, 
costly furniture bought, and other expenses incurred, 
or the door is shut upon them by foolish fashion. 
The strain thus brought upon humble resources is a 
frequent cause of domestic unhappiness. It is, of 
course, chiefly in the large cities that this extravagance 
is submitted to out of deference to a false public 
opinion; but the evil is not confined to them. A no- 
bler state of society will be impossible until public 
opinion is educated to place a different respective es- 
timate on waste and economy in living. Much ofthe 
commercial crime in large cities springs from the fever- 
ish anxiety to shine in society, and the reckless and 
lavish expenditures for mere display which this desire 
naturally provokes. Public opinion is now thrown 
too much on the side of this extravagant mode of liy- 
ing, and consequently corrupts thousands who, left to 
themselves, would live far more simply and reasona- 
bly. 

But the tyranny of a perverted public opinion 
reaches deeper than to the mere superficies of life. 
The idea of being thought “odd” or “ eccentric” in- 
timidates thousands of minds, not only in their social 
relations, but even in their private opinions. ‘There is 
a fashion in thinking, as well as in dressing ; and mul- 
titudes are as anxious to think as to dress in the most 
“genteel” manner. The influence of public opinion 
over individual convictions,in proportion as it becomes 
powerful, is very apt to become oppressive. In the 
country or the backwoods, where the pressure of the 
common thought is little felt by the individual, a stur- 
diness of mind is developed which, despite the absence 
of culture, charms every one who delights in native 
vigor of character. Many a New England farmer, 
born and bred on his inherited farm, have I known, 
who would shine in comparison with the average of 
city people, if judged by the standard of intelligence 
and independence and moral worth. It is the great- 
est danger of a high civilization that it tends to merge 
the individual in the mass, andrender more difficult, 
and consequently less frequent, that robust develop- 
ment of human nature which is indispensable to per- 
sonal greatness. As man becomes great, men become 
little. At least, that is the tendency and the peril. It 
is the fear of being thought singular, eccentric, or odd 
in opinions, that makes the chief obstacle of reform. 
We can see this especially in the case of the woman 
movement. Thousands of women are afraid to come 
out openly and bravely in favor of woman suffrage, 
because they dread the reputation of “ strong-minded- 
ness,” and cower before the invisible yet terrible con- 
demnation of the fashionable world. Unless great 
natural force of character exists in women, it is sel- 
dom that they a¢quire convictions which instinct 
alone,regardless of intellectual argument, should foster 
in their minds. Public opinion, if not enlightened, 
deadens the souls of its slaves, and robs them of the 


_natural grace and strength of humanity. 


The same servitude is to be seen on every hand with 
regard to religion. The Christian faith is professed by 
thousands, not because it is true, but because it is 
fashionable. Were it not for this class of persons, the 
churches would tose half their adherents. A certain 
conformity, based on no intelligent thought, but rath- 
er compelled by the apish instinct of imitation, does 
more to uphold the organized religion of the times 
than all the arguments or persuasions of the preach- 
ers. The pres‘ige of establishment is the main bulwark 
of the Church. Not to believe as the majority believe, 
or at least not to acquiesce publicly in the dominant 
belief, is to encounter a degree of obloquy which de- 
ters thousands from using their natural faculties on the 
highest questions that concern the welfare of man. 


Young men entering life are too often drawn into the 
churches for motives which are thoroughly disgrace- 
ful, ifunderstood. I have heard many of them say, 
apparently without being conscious of the degrada- 
tion they revealed, that they belonged to the Church 
in order to get into business, or be received well in 
society. In other words, without caring for the 
church at all on its own merits, they make themselves 
hypocrites for the sake of profit or social standing. 
Others shrink from isolation in their belief from 
a certain cowardice or dread of  self-assertion. 
What the multitude profess, they profess too, 
through distrust of themselves; and thus they sac- 
rifice their individuality of character and mind. How 
strong is the argument from numbers with the major- 
ity! Yet its sole basis is fear—the fear of using one’s 
own mind independently. It is this fear which pre- 
vents thousands from reading or hearing opinions 
which in any degree conflict with the popular stand- 
ards of faith. The strength of public opinion is too 
great to be resisted. Yet it must be resisted, or the 
individual is sacrificed, shackled, and enslaved. 

The only remedy for the humiliating bondage to 
which the multitude doom themselves through their 
over-weening respect for public opinion, is to edu- 
cate public opinion until its erroneous influence shall 
be thrown in favor of individual liberty. A public 
sentiment must be created that shall encourage, rather 
than repress, the freedom ofindividual thought. Con- 
fidence in human nature, respect for human powers, 
trust in self, must be fostered in every one, and made 
the basis of free and intelligent convictions. In pro- 
portion as the power of public opinion increases, rey- 
erence for individuality must be developed. All re- 
strictions on the free movement of mind should be 
removed, as the only condition of a nobler develop- 
ment of society. Education should be so conducted 
as to call out at the earliest possible moment the la- 
tent faculties of the child, and to train them into vig- 
orous and constant activity. The habit oflearning by 
rote in the schools begins the habit of living by rote 
in the community. It is infinitely better to make 
some mistakes,—to be erratic in some degree,—than to 
accept the truth itself simply because the truth is 
fashionable. Human society will never be what it 
ought to be, until it becomes the voluntary fellowship 
of large, free, powerful, and individual men and wo- 
men. To create a public opinion which shall directly 
tend to produce this magnificent development of indi- 
viduality in all mankind, according to the eternal laws 
of human nature, is the great aim and work of Free 
Religion. 


MACAULAY UPON PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND . 
THE FOUNDERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


I say, therefore, that the education of the people 
ought to be the first concern of a state. Sir, it is the: 
opinion of all the greatest champions of civil and re- 
ligious liberty in the Old World and in the New—and 
of none, I hesitate not to say it, more emphatically 
than of those whose names are held in the highest 
estimation by the Protestant nonconformists of En- 
gland. Assuredly, if there be any class of men whom 
the Protest nt nonconformists of England respect 
more highly than another, if any whose memory they 
hold in deeper veneration, it is that class of men, of 
high spirit and unconquerable principles, who, in the 
days of Archbishop Laud, preferred leaving their na- 
tive country and living in the savage solitudes of a. 
wilderness, rather than to live in a land of prosperi- 
ty and plenty, where they could not enjoy the privi- 
lege of worshipping their Maker freely according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. Those men, il-- 
lustrious forever in history, were the founders of the: 
commonwealth of Massachusetts; but, though their 
love of freedom of conscience was illimitable and in- 
destructib’e, they could see nothing servile or degrad- 
ing inthe principle that the state should take upon 
itself the charge of the education of the people. In 
the year 1612 [1617?]| they passed their first legisla- 
tive enactment on this subject; in the preamble of 
which they distinctly pledged themselves to this prin- 
ciple, that education was a matter of the deepest pos- 
sible importance and the greatest possible interest to 
all nations and to al] communities ; and that, assuch, 
it was, in an eminent degree, deserving of the pecu- 
liar attention of the state-—From Macaulay's Speeches, 
Vol. II. 
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SINGULAR BEAUTIES.— We are assured that a “Reg- 
ular Baptist” pastor, in an adjoining city recently, 
after inviting “all of the same faith and order” to 
tarry for the Lord’s Supper, made some very appro- 
priate remarks touching the love and tenderness of 
Jesus, “which,” said he, “we can here, all by our- 
selves, contemplate, with the beauties of close com- 
munion,”——Morning Star. 

————xq@6§70[722—_—_—_ 

The following summary of the proposed dogma. of” 
Infallibility is going the rounds im Italy :—‘Jesus 
Christ, who was God, made Himself man to save the 
world; Pius L[X., who is man, makes himself God, to- 
damn it.” 
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Voices trom the Leople, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 
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—-—“ Tur Invex, I think, grows better as it grows 
older. Every number, I find, seems more interesting 
than the last. Jts trumpet gives no uncertain sound 
—thauk God!—but blows a clear, pure, sweet blast. 
Its tones ring clear across Ohio, New York and Mass- 
achusetts, and are heard distinctly here in Boston, 
where they awake not a few echoes, some of glad as- 
sent,some of harsh dissent. Depend upon it, THE 
InpDEx is bound to do the cause it was started to 
serve a vast deal of good—and that, too, whether it 
shall prove to be only a yearling, or shall live on 
much longer. While there are some out-and-out 
Radicals who do not feel moved to take exactly the 
same position that you do in relation to Christianity 
—and at present I am one of them—yet they are 
heartily glad to see the distinction between Christ- 

‘ianity and Religion so clearly and thoroughly 
made as you make it in Tue INDEx. All Christen- 
dom have been confounding, and do still confound, 
Christianity with Religion,—when in fact, Christian- 
ity is only one of the historical religions, and as such 
it is not the root of Religion itself, but Religion is the 
root of it. To every one of the historical religions 
we may say, in the language of Paul, ‘ Thou bearest 
not the root, but the root thee.’ You show the dis- 
tinction between that which is universal, and that 
which is partial,—and this is just what the people 
need to see. I have ceased to look to Jesus as a per- 
fect teacher ; I have ceased to look to Christianity as 
a perfect system. I find positive defects in both. 
There is no authority for me outside of my own 
head and my own heart, however fallible both of 
these may be. I call no man master in an absolute 
sense—not even the ‘model man of Nazareth.” And 
yet, as to the Christian name—while I do not cling 
to it as I once did—while I no longer regard it as a 
generic and universal title—while I am willing to see 
it supplanted by any name that will more accurately 
describe the real thing which we all want—yet I do 
not at present feel moved to fling the name from me; 
for it seems to me to have so much more in it than a 
mere dogmatic meaning, that I am quite willing to 
confess it until it is used against me as a test of fel- 
lowship, and a bar to unlimited freedom of thought; 
then I will resent it as an impertinence, for no name, 
no reputation, must stand between my soul and 
rath.” 


“T see in your last InpEx that you think of en- 
larging the same. I think it is a mistake, and am 
confirmed in my thought by a note I received to-day 
from a sensible and practical woman in a neighbor- 
jing town, who requested me to write to you and ask 
you not to do it. 

As good asit is(and it is the paper | like to see of 
all others), itis too large now—sometimes, at least. 
There is a good deal of work involved in setting up 
type and printing a paper, and the finding anything 
printed ought to make us feel that we cannot afford 
to leave it unread. 

Instead of enlarging your sheet I should say it 
would be better, if you think it best to keep it the 
present size, not to feel that it must always be filled. 
Only print that which you think is important—so 
much so that you can’t leave it out—and if the sheet 
is not filled, let the remainder bea blank. How much 
more interesting such a blank would be than anything 
put in to fillup! If there should now and then be a 
week in which there was nothing worth the labor 
and ink to record, and the time of all your readers to 
read, send along the blank sheet—we are entitled to 
the paper—and, coming from you, it shall be as good 
asa silent prayer, and they are often the best, you 
know. 

But your little sheet is the last that deserves such 
advice, and yet is the first to get it. It would be use- 
less to think of attacking with such advice any of the 
thousand and one great sheets that cover the land, 
with any hope of curtailing in any appreciable de- 
gree the vast, barren, cheerless spaces of prairie that 
cover them, and in which the danger of getting lost 
is such, that one had often better not risk taking up 
one of them. Ina business point of view I guess it 
would be a bad operation, or rather so thinks my 
“sensible woman; and things generally turn out as 
she says.” 


——“ | have just received a copy, with a Supple- 
ment, of Tan InDeEx. Whether from your hand or 
some other friend | know not, but permit me to say 
God bless you for your noble, outspoken sentiments, 
for your moral courage in coming out from sectarian- 
ism to the broad and sacred platform of Liberalism, 
for your determination to speak your truth at what- 
ever cost, and for your exposition of that policy in 
Unitarianism that is attempting to gather all into its 
selfish sectarian folds. I see it everywhere I go, al- 
most, and the poor dupes, lured by the popularity 
and pretended freedom offered, are bound in creedish 
chains, ere aware of their real condition. Ido not 
know that you are a Spiritualist, but of one thing I 
am certain. Jf you are, you will not deny your be- 
lief that our angel loved ones can and do communi- 
cate, but acknowledge it to the world as you propose 
to acknowledge every other revealed principle of 
Truth.” 


——“‘T am much pleased with Tae Inpex. It fills 
a yoid in my nature which no religions paper ever 
came near doing before.” 


—‘ The Liberal Christian, which has been sent 

to me during Bro. C.arke’s able editorship, has taken 
the back track, and will now limit its near-sighted 
vision to the ‘interests’ of the ‘denomination.’ I 
think that many hundreds of its old readers will sym- 
pathize with me in preferring something fresh and 
livmg from the unfailing well-spring of truth to Dr. 
Bellows’ rehash of stereotyped Unitarianism. I 
think hundreds willturn as I do to The Radical and 
The Index with expectant eyeg and souls. It is too 
late in the day for thoughtful and earnest minds to 
be fed and satisfied at the tables spread in view of 
strictly ‘denominational’ interests! The creed of 
Unitarianism in old Dr. Ware’s day can no longer at- 
tract or interest the people, er give satisfactory an- 
swers to the great stirring questions of our time. A 
weekly religious paper that should be wholly un- 
trammelled by the petty ‘interest’ of any church, 
sect, denomination, or narrowly organized ‘move- 
ment’ of any kind whatever, but should be absolutely 
free to welcome and present to the public the highest 
and broadest utterances of our best minds,—this has 
for years been a day-dream of mine. Thousands 
must be ready to welcome a journal that shall be too 
far-sighted to allow petty and temporary, if not mere- 
ly personal claims, to eclipse from its vision the best 
interests of humanity. It must be that your paper 
will be eagerly welcomed and, in time, well support- 
ed. The polar opposite to the narrow and barren 
‘sectarian’ paper, will be one of the most cheery 
and hopeful signs of the times. 

I am very sorry to add that I am at present wholly 
unable to enclose even the amount of your very 
moderate subscription. I have been for many years 
a great invalid and have at present no pecuniary re- 
sources or assured means of support. ‘Silver and 
gold have I none, &c. JI am indebted to the editor 
of The Radical for that magazine, and I want your 
paper, and if you will send it I willdo what I can in 
return.’ ” 


——“ Two numbers of your paper have reached 
me, and I have read them with enjoyment, and al- 
most entirely sympathize with you in your great un- 
dertaking, though I am most apprehensive of the re- 
sult. In the first place your martyrdom is certain ; 
you will have to run the gauntlet of a criticism that 
will not leave you a shred of your ‘inner man’ un- 
torn. The impulses of humanity are very much the 
same everywhere, and while the age in which we 
happen to live saves you from the fire or the rope 
or the rack, you will nevertheless experience the 
baptism that burns to the quick; the best of Christians 
will brand you with orthodox anathemas. 


For mad as Christians used to be 
About the thirteenth century, 
There's lots of Christiaus to be had 
In this, the nineteenth, just as bad.” 


“Tam just in receipt of No. 7 of Tar INDEx, 
the first that I have seen, and the first notice that 
such a publication existed, until my attention was 
callcd to it by a discourse delivered in Chicago by 
the Rey. Dr. Powers, of St. John’s Church, in which 
he takes three ‘ Affirmations’ of yours for his text. You 
have doubtless seen his criticisms, which are uttered 
in a spirit of candor and fairness seldom characteris- 
tic of the class of religionists to which he belongs. 
It is refreshing and hopeful to see such sweetness of 
spirit manifested by a man in his position. A report 
of his sermon you have doubtless seen in last week’s 
Tribune.” 


——‘“T have seen the first number of your paper, 
and like it very much. Will you send it for any less 
time than ayear? If so, I will enclose the amount 
for six months, and forward the same on receipt of 
back numbers, and will endeavor to procure other 
subscribers. Give us freedom in religion as well as 
in everything else. Emancipate us from the super- 
stitions of the age, the dogmas of the church, and 
the hobgoblins of Spiritualism, 
Investigutor, and am a member of an orthodox 
church, if I am not recently expelled.” 


—‘ Enclosed you will find amount for one or 
two copies of your new journal called Tr INDEX. 
Iam a subscriber to the Liberal Christian, but as they 
are about to make that journal an organ of superna- 
turalism, etc., I desire a more free organ of intelli- 
gence and thought on the question of religion. If 
your paper comes up to my views of the foundation 
of religion and theology, I expect to subscribe for it.” 


—‘‘Although I still feel justified in calling my- 
self a Christian and desire to retain the name, I am 
heartily glad of an opportunity to become the recip- 
ient of your thoughts and the results of your re- 
searches. I know you will not consider me imper- 
tinent, if I say that I sympathize with you in your en- 
terprise, and am very certain the paper will doa 
great deal of good.” 

——“ Having received the first number of Tae In- 
DEX, I wish to see what follows. I enclose two dol- 
lars subscription for the year. I am a friend of Free 
Religion, yetI now think Liberal Christianity, by 
the prominence it gives to the universal elements of 
religion, opens the door of perfect freedom.” 


““T shall always be glad and ready to put any 
good radical in the way of so good and straight-for- 
wara a guide as Tue INDpx.” 


—“‘ Thousands crave justsuch food. Would that 
they all might fiud it! Il hope to be able to place it 
in the way of a few,” 


I take the Boston 


—— Christianity seeks no higher perfection than 
the teachings of Christ, and they are nearly two 
thousand years old, and, like everything else of that 
date, has been or will be displaced by something 
better—Faith, not in Christ, but in Human Nature.” 


——“If you will send an extra number or two, I 
will do what I can to get some subscribers. It would 
be a happy thing if some little sap could be got into 
the dry bones about this region.” 


——“T am very much like the young lady who was 
asked if she was engaged. ‘ Not as yet,’ was the sig- 
nificant reply. I’m not as yet a free religionist, but I 
am a truth-lover.’” 


——“ After reading Tue InpEx about fifteen min- 
utes, I desire to become a subscriber.” 
ee Ee 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First INDEPENDENT Socimry meets every Sun- 
day morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the cor- 
ner of Adams and Superiorstreets. Sunday School at 
12. The public are cordially invited to attend. 

The RapicaL Cuus will meet in thesame place, at 
74 o'clock, Sunday evening, May 8. The commit- 
tee on drafting articles of association, appointed May 
1, and consisting of Messrs. Howe and Abbot, will 
make their report, which will be the subject of the 
evening’s discussion. 


~The annual election of the Tormpo Lisrary As- 

SOCIATION will take place at the Library Rooms, cor- 
ner of Madison and Summit streets, on Monday, May 
9, from 4to9, P. M. In this Association, women 
vote on equal terms with men, namely, on payment 
of an annual membership fee of $3.00. All persons 
interested in the support of a good Public Library 
are urged to show their interest by becoming mem- 
bers, and voting as such. Members of the ToLEDo 
WomMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION in particular will, it 
is hoped, manifest the earnestness of their desire for 
the ballot by purchasing tickets and exercising their 
right of suffrage in the T. L. A. for the good of the 
community. 

The ladies of Toledo will shortly be visited at their 
homes in behalf of the OrPHAN’s Home Socinry. 
The membership fees which it is thus hoped to ob- 
tain are needed to meet a debt of $2,000 still due for 
the grounds and building, and to raise means for de- 
fraying the current expenses of the year. The treas- 
ury of the Society contains no more than is neces- 
sary to pay debts already due for these expenses ; and 
the smallest sums contributed will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 
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THe DtaL: a Monthly Magazine for Literature, Phil- 
osophy and Religion. M. D. Conway, Editor, Cin- 
cinnati: Office No. 76 West Third Street. 1860 
Jan. to Dec., 12 Nos. 

East AND West: an Inaugural Discourse, delivered 
in the First Congregational Church, Cincinnati, O., 
May 1, 1859. By M. D. Conway, Minister of the 
Church. Published by Request. Cincinnati: Tru- 
man & Spofford. 1859. pp. 21. 

Tuomas Partne: a Celebration. Delivered in the 
First Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 29, 1860. By M. D. Conway, Minister of 
the Church. Cincinnati: published at the office 
of “ The Dial.” 1860. pp. 15. 

Tur PAINE Festivat: Celebration of the 119th An- 
niversary of the Birth-Day of Thomas Paine, at 
Cincinnati. Jan. 29, 1856. Published in accor- 
dance with the Resolutions, by the Committee of 
Arrangements. Cincinnati: Valentine Nicholson 
& Co. 1856. pp. 35. 

Gop, RELIGION, AND ImMoRTALITY: an Oration 
delivered at the Paine Celebration in Cincinnati, 
Sunday, January 19, 1860. By JosepH TREAT. 
Cincinnati, O. Published by the Committee. Cen- 
tral Printing Office, Corner Fifth Street and Cen- 
tral Avenue. 1860. pp. 63. 

PROMOTION oF EpucaTion: Speech of Hon. W1L- 
LIAM F. Prosser, of Tennessee, delivered in the 
House of Representatives. Jan. 25, 1870. Wash- 
ington: F.&J. Rives & Geo. A. Bailey. 1870. 

p. 16. 

ae WorTE DER ERWIDERUNG auf die Angriffe 
gegen die freireligioese Richtung in “ Die Religion 
der Gartenlaube. Ein Wort an die Christen unter 
ihren Lesern. Eckartsberga, 1868.” Yon Fritz 
Scuugetz, Sprecher der freireligiosen Gemeinde 
Apolda und der Gesellschaft fuer freie Religionsfor- 
schung in Gotha. Apolda: Selbstverlag des Ver- 
fassers und in Commission bei C. M. Teubner. 1869. 
8. 32. 

ANTRITTSREDE yon Predigers Frrrz ScHurrz, bei 
dessen Hinfuehrungsfeier in der freireligioesen Ge- 
meinde zu Apolda am 5. Juli, 1868. Druck yon 
C.M. Teubner. 1868. S. 15. 

MENSCHENTHUM. Blaetter fuer freies religioeses 
Leben der Menscheit. Herausgegeben aus Veran- 
lassung der Bundesversammlung'‘freier religioeser 
Gemeinden vom 12. October, 1868, in Berlin, von 
Fritz Scuuerz. 1. Jahrg. N. 7—9: 2. Jahrg. 
N. 1—32. 
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PICTURES FROM OVID: 
Il. THE DELUGE OF DEUCALION. 


The flaming bolts, by swarthy Cyclops wrought, 
Jove cast aside, and other vengeance sought. 

A different doom decreed his fateful mind— 
With foaming waves to overwhelm mankind, 

To loose the floods, from heayen resistless hurled, 
And pour destruction on the guilty world. 
Instant, within the Afolian caves profound 

The unruly Northwind lies securely bound, 

And, shared his fetters, there his mates repine 
Who idly strive to thwart the will divine. 

On humid pinions poised, the Southwind flies 
Forth from his cave, and clouds before him rise; 
His face by dark, dense vapors is concealed, 

His beard and hoary locks cold moisture yield, 
While drip his vesture and each reeking wing, 
And mists and fogs from his damp forehead spring. 
Pressed by his hand, the wide-o’erhanging cloud 
Pours down the rain and thunders long and loud ; 
The gay-robed messenger of Juno flies, 

Collects the waters, and the clouds supplies ; 
While the prone harvest and the prostrate ear 

(O wasted labor of the toilsome year!) 

The husbandman beholds with vain desire, 

And weeps to see his cherished hopes expire. 
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The Editor of TuE InvEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
iks general purpose. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


There is something at once grand and pa- 
thetic in the announcement that the Anti- 
Slavery Society has finally disbanded, with 
the consent of Wendell Phillips. Whata 
work of moral enlightenment has been ac- 
complished by this little band of prophetic 
spirits! It was for long and dark years the 
torch of truth, lighting up the gloom of un- 
faithful times,—the yoice of the conscience of 
the age, rebuking the iniquities of a false re- 
public. Posterity will find in its sublime 
protest the one redeeming memory of degrad- 
ed days. Unfading glory be to those who re- 
membered the dignity of Man, when politi- 
cians conspired to rivet his chains and priests 
baptized his bondage as divine! Freedom is 
at last justified by her children. 

- S- 

Henry Ward Beecher says that “the prime 
failing of Free Religion is that it requires 
men to live in a yacuum.” He objects to 
exchanging the unyentilated, superheated, 
stifling atmosphere of the Church, heavy with 
carbonic acid and foul with the effluyia of 
crowded and perspiring saints, for the fresh- 
ness and purity and exhilaration of the great 
ocean of oxygen outside. The “yacuum” of 
Free Religion is “ all out-doors.” 

Baas se Se i 

The Ladies’ Own Magazine for May is an 
excellent number of an excellent monthly. It 
is full of a spirit that touches and deepens the 
best aspirations of human nature, and must 
exert an influence for good in every home it 
enters. It deserves to be well supported, and 
doubtless will be. 
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We understand that Austin Kent, of Stock- 
holm, N. Y., who has been a liberal of the 
liberals all his life and made many sacrifices 
for his principles, is now poor, and old, and 
physically helpless. We believe that whoever 
shall find it in his heart to send him by mail 
a remittance, however trifling, will assist one 
who deserves assistance. 


THE “INVISIBLE CHURCH.” 


Perceiving the narrowness which would 
make church-membership the test and proof 
of real goodness, many Christians are accus- 
tomed to distinguish between the “ visible 
church,” or outward organization, and the “in- 
visible church,” or fellowship of all consistent 
and sincere believers both inside and outside 
of the external organized body. They in- 
dulge the hope that the “invisible” embraces 
a vastly larger number of such believers than 
the “ visible” church, since they are quite as 
well aware as the beholding public that sheep 
and wolves in sheep’s clothing are disgrace- 
fully mixed together in the “ fold.” 


It strikes us that there is also an “ invisible 
church” of free thought. Many radicals dis- 
grace radicalism by unprincipled and im- 
pure lives; and many who in the secrecy of 
their own hearts are thoroughly in sympathy 
with it, shrink from all public avowal of this 
sympathy. The body of free-thinkers is im- 
mensely larger than men suppose. Emerson 
says that “all the young intellect of America 
is radical.” He would have been still nearer 
the truth if he had omitted the adjective. The 
amount of latent scepticism regarding Christ- 
lanity is enormous. It is safe to say that no 
intelligent and well-read man is free from it. 
We have conversed with many open defenders 
of the Christian theology in whose words, 
tone and manner we saw that, while stoutly 
contending against us, they were contending 
against themselves as well. We had an in- 
visible ally in their citadel, a “traitor in 
the heart” far more potent than any argument 
of ours. The sagacity with which such per- 
sonseyade the point,—the skill with which they 
raise false issues, rush off on side-tracks, and 
obscure the question by hiding themselves, 
like cuttle-fish, in their own ink,—the impos- 
sibility, in fact, of bringing them face to face 
with the problem in any honest manner,— 
convinces us that their loud-mouthed faith is 
as empty a “shell” as was the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

The reasons for this insincerity are various. 
Some fatally distrust themselves, and dare not 
drop the leading-strings of tradition, dreading 
to fall into some bottomless abyss of “ infi- 
delity.”. Others deliberately trim their sails 
to suit the popular breeze, for the sake of ul- 
terior advantage to themselves. And so on. 
This suppression of real conviction is in all 
cases, we believe, connected with an excessive 
reverence or a degrading fear of public opinion. 
The argument from numbers is the strongest 
argument with many minds for the truth of 
the Christian “scheme of redemption;” and 
it silences that inward protest of reason to 
which they dare not listen. Such persons are 
as honest as cowards can be. Cowardice, at 
least, always ¢/ends to hypocrisy. But the 
dissimulation practised by the multitudes who 
secretly despise the popular follies, yet con- 
form to them with politic complhance, saps the 
yery foundations of character. Such persons 
are the veriest bond-slaves of public opinion. 
They do not suspect that there are myriads 
like themselves ; and if all should ayow openly 
their sincere belief, they would be amazed by 
finding themselves in the majority. Their 
slavery is as gratuitous as it is humiliating. 
Who has not reflected that, if the horse only 
knew his strength, he would speedily free 
himself from his master? Intelligence on his 
part would soon render harness-making a 
profitless investment. So courage and com- 
bination on the part of these timid, truckling 


liberals would soon shatter into a thousand 
fragments the rotten yoke of public opinion. 
In the name of everything that is manly, let 
such persons come out boldly and proclaim 


their sentiments. 
————_—__+ > ___——_ 
CONSOLIDATION. 


Last week we sent the following communi- 
cation to the Revolution, the Woman’s Journal, 
the Woman’s Advocate, and the New York 
Independent:— 

Ep, ———: 

Will you permit me to propose in your columns a 
plan for securing unity of action among the friends of 
woman suffrage, and to request your editorial opinion 
as to its advisability? It is simply as follows :— 

1. That the American Woman Suffrage Association 
and the National Woman Suffrage Association, at 
their respective meetings soon to be held in New York 
City, vote to unite in calling a National Convention 
at some place and time mutually agreed upon. 

2. That both these Associations, at the conclusion 

of their respective sessions, vote to adjourn without 
day. 
« 3. That the Committee which called the Con- 
ference at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on April 6, vote to 
withdraw the constitution and list of officers which it 
has published as its proposed basis of union. 

4. That the National Convention, thus called by 
the concurrent vote of the two existing Associations, 
draft its own constitution, elect its own officers, and 
determine its own name. : 

5. That the friends of woman suffrage agree to 
ignore all past issues, and work with a will to support 
the Association thus made in form and in fact repre- 
sentative of the entire movement. 

F. E. Asgor. 

TouEpo, O., April 25, 1870. 

Whether this communication has been or 
will be printed, we do not know at the present 
writing. It sketches what we consider to be 
the only absolutely equitable plan for uniting 
the Associations already. organized, requiring 
as it does no greater sacrifice from one than 
from the other, and leaving the projected As- 
sociation in perfect liberty to organize itself 
untrammelled by any previously arranged pro- 
gramme. Whatever objections may lie against 
this plan, must lie against the entire project 
of consolidating the existing Associations. We 
do not see how any sincere friend of consoli- 
dation can object to it. Whether consolida- 
tion is in itself desirable, is a question concern- 
ing which opinions may honestly differ. All 
who believe that separate sects accomplish 
more good than a single united and powerful 
body, will naturally prefer to see this principle 
carried out in the agitation of the woman 
question ; while all who believe that sectarian. 
divisions create ill-will, prejudice outsiders, 
and in petty rivalries squander power which 
ought to be concentrated in promoting the 
great practical ends of reform, will prefer to: 
see adopted the broader principle of mutual 
sympathy and co-operation. If the National 
and American Associations really represent 
irreconcilable ideas or methods, division will 
inevitably continue; but we cannot discover 
that this is the case. Inthe West, at least, we 
believe a strong sentiment exists in favor of 
concentration. Unless some means can be 
discovered of bringing it about, we are satis- 
fied that a Western Association will eventually 
be formed, and that sectarianism will thus be 
increased. Such a step we should look upon 
with disfavor and regret; but we see no way 
to prevent it but through a union of forces at 
the East. In the hope of preventing any such 
ultimate reduction of the woman moyement 
to hash, we have ventured to propose an 
impartial plan of union, trusting that its im-. 
partiality will be its sufficient recommenda- 
tion. 


The French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres has recommended, by a large majority, M. 
Renan for the chair of Professor of Hebrew at the 
College of France.— Manchester (Hing.) Daily Hxami- 
ner and Times. 
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Communications. 


QUESTIONS ADDRESSED 


To those ministers who claim the name ‘‘ Christian,’ and do 
not believe in Jesus the Christ. 


1. Is it consistent with the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, as taught by Jesus and his apostles, to 
call yourselves, or silently suffer yourselves to be 
ratios Christian ministers, when you do not believe 
in his Messiahship ? 

2. Could a man honestly call himself a royalist, if 
he believes in republicanism and works for it? 

8. Do you believe you can do more good by retain- 
ing the name Christian than by dropping it? If so, 
how? 

4, Do you believe that Christianity and the Chris- 
tian Church include all goodness and truth ? 

5. Do you not think that you do as much harm as 
good by a course which involves a constant struggle 
with the churches for a mere name? 

I entreat you who do not believe that Jesus is the 
divine Christ, as claimed by him and taught by the 
Church, to enlighten us on these points. 


Cari H. Horscu. 
Dover, N. H., April 12, 1870. 
AE ee Se 
“THE PROPOSED FUSION.” 


New Yorks, April 20, 1870. 
Editor of The Index :— 


Will you allow a subscriber heartily to second your 
earnest plea for union among the friends of Woman 
Suffrage? While so doing, itseems to me that the 
result of the Conference at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
has been to throw the responsibility of further disa- 
greement upon the representatives of one only of the 
rival associations—the American or Boston Society. 
Having read carefully the account of the conference 
in the “ Tribune”, the “ Independent” and the “ Rev- 
olution”, with the semi-official reply to Mr. Tilton’s 
praise-worthy effort for union, of representatives of 
the American association, evidently from the pen of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the writer can come tono oth- 
erconclusion. Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton and the 
leaders of the National Association everywhere and 
inevery way indicate their desire for harmony, even 
at the expense of their positions as officers in the so- 
ciety. A New England abolitionist and the son of 
one,—whose political education came under the in- 
fluence of the “ Liberator”, when that paper was the 
bulwark of human rights in America,—I remember 
enough of my early uncompromising lessons there 
learned to sympathize with those noble women who 
would have rejected the half-loaf of manhood-suf- 
frage, offered in the Fifteenth Amendment, as com- 
promising their demand of “ al/rights for a”. But 
the ‘Fifteenth Amendment is passed, and 1 rejoice 
in it. 

The quarrel now existing can be only and solely 
personal. Stephen Foster said, in my hearing, at the 
anniversary last year in this city, that he would not 
become a member of asociety in which Mrs. Stanton 
was an Officer or leader. If the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Association adhere to this proscriptive policy 
against these noble women, when all cause for dif- 
ference of opinion has passed away, the people 
should know it, and the blame rest where it belongs. 

For harmony and the speedy triumph of the good 
cause, 

Yours sincerely, 
Lewis G. JANES. 


<> 
ANOTHER WORD FOR ETERNAL LIVE. 


Eprror or Tur Inpex :— 


You seek Truth, and therefore will not refuse an- 
other word on the subject of Immortality. ‘ That 
law is love, is the generalized lesson of our own ex- 
perience of this life, while we have had no expe- 
rience of a life to come. That is why we are more 
sure that the Universal Power is benevolent, than we 
are that the soul is immortal.” These are your 
words. The personal experience of a man with large 
religious and intellectual endowments, and a nature 
in all directions well balanced, will undoubtedly fur- 
nish him the lesson that Law is Love; because he 
discerns that all the vicissitudes of life minister to his 
highest needs —that the human soul is created with 
adaptations to every possible circumstance, so that 
even in the keenest suffering there exists an element 
tending to largest growth, and his hope of immortality 
7s 80 strong as to be in itsinfluence nearly allied to abso- 
lute belief. But consider the case of a man of these 
same high endowments, but wanting a nice balance 
somewhere,—born, for instance, with the passion of 
hot wrath, which, when the terrible occasion is fur- 
nished, swamps both conscience and intellect, and 
fires him to do that at thought of which a few 
moments before he would haye asked, “Is thy ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this thing?” and the 
consequence is life-long remorse and the entire de- 
privation of liberty and the pursuit of happiness, in 
solitary imprisonment for life. What will be the gen- 
eralized lesson of his experience? What, that of the 
mother who gave him life—of the wife and children 
of his affections—unless they have laid strong hold 
on the great eternity which will finally adjust all 
things to the music of the Law of Love? Consider, 
also, the case ef one less highly endowed, yet possess: 
ing the affections, aspirations, needs of our common 
humanity ; who inherits 7 accordance with law some 
frightful ancestral blemish, which makes virtue and 
happiness, so far as this life is concerned, almost an 


impossibility—saddest and most mysterious of all hu- 
man problems! He also from the commission of 
crime finds himself without the love and confidence 
of his fellow-men, and in the solitary cell his physical 
and mental faculties are hourly tortured into a death 
more cruel than that inflicted by the inquisition. 
How shall this man’s experience teach him, that Law 
is Love? How shall we who look on quiet our 
agony, while we exclaim—“ Oh God! thy way is in 
the deep, and thy path in the dark waters, and thy 
footsteps are not known !”—if wemay not with un- 
swerving confidence believe in the benignant Justice, 
which in the great eternity reconciles all things to 
itself, making even this sin and misery result in the 
final setting in order of the jarring elements of his 
being, which were deranged because God could not in- 
stitute aw wiser law, and law must rule. Instances 
might be multiplied of the evil,—positive evil, if the 
present is all of tfe,—arising from this single law of 
inheritance ;“but every one’s own experience as an 
observer and partaker of life can fill up the picture, 
and abundantly prove that, ¢f man be not immortal, 
Law is not Love. 

Again you say— We do not love existence, as we 
love virtue, and virtue is its own sufficient reward.” 
A response to this sentiment comes down to us 
through all ages, and with as deep utterance from 
those who but faintly dreamed of a hereafter, as from 
those who could exultingly say—“ I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
life.” The less the hope, the higher the proof that it 
is the very breathing of immortality itself which so 
attuned their souls to the music of eternal Truth, 
that they needed not the incentive of a hereafter to 
fix their choice upon virtue rather than existence, 
when the one conflicted with the other. To what 
can the virtue of such men worthily minister, if only 
to that of other creatures of a day, who to-morrow 
vanish into nothingness? Where would be the wis- 
dom of creating a being higher than the sphere of his 
life? It would be like endowing an animal with all 
the aspirations and needs of a man, yet limiting him 
to the lower life of a brute. Such are not God’s 
ways. The free is not struck with death at the mo- 
ment it arrives at perfection. It flourishes long in 
the pride of its glory and begins to decay only when 
its power to assimilate elements of its own kind from 
earth and air begins to fail. So with man’s physical 
life. The body dies when disease or old age destroys 
its power to assimilate food, or it dies when food can- 
not be obtained; but here is a human soul in the very 
fulness and vigor of life, in obedience to the highest 
law of his nature, when occasion demands, volun- 
tarily going down to so-called death. Why should 
such an one die? And just in that heroic moment 
when he proves himself worthy to live! His food is 
Truth—“ every word that proceedcth out of the 
mouth of God.” The capacity to assimilate it has 
not failed—his appetite for it has not failed—and the 
supply of this spiritual nutriment is inexhaustible. 
How then can he die? We believe that space is infi- 
nite because we can conceive of no bounds. - Some- 
what in the same manner we believe that Man is im- 
mortal, because we are shut up to the necessity of 
this faith. 

“ Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not born to die, 
And thou hast made’ him—Thou art just.” 
BREVITY. 


{Has not our friend blended two. questions which 
had better be kept distinct,—the question of immor- 
tality and the question of evil? We do not See how 
evil can be explained, even if the fact of immortality 
should be demonstrated. The cases supposed remain 
inexplicable on any hypothesis,—seem in any case to 
militate against the idea that law is love. Inherited 
moral disabilities cannot be denied to exist. If the 
soul is immortal, no rational grounds can be discoy- 
ered for believing that moral inequalities will ever be 
arbitrarily removed. A necessity in the nature of 
things that evil shall be the price of greater good, is, 
we think, the only conceivable vindication of the in- 
finite Rectitude. If this is true, the problem of evil 
is solved on both hypotheses, or on neither. Immor- 
tality itself will not undo a single sin or cause asingle 
tear not to have flowed. One question is not an- 
swered by raising another. Nothing but positive 
proof will, in our judgment, warrant an absolute be- 
lief. For positive proof of immortality we look in 
vain, since we find no such proof either in the al- 
leged Christian revelation or in the alleged demon- 
strations of Spiritualism. But a hope remains,—a 
hope not without strong grounds; and since disproof 
seems just as impossible as proof, we count hope the 


highest wisdom.—ED. | 
> 


DEFINITIONS, 


FRIEND ABBOT :— 

Reading and thinking concerning the True,the Beau- 
tiful, and the Good, the following definitions arose in 
my mind :— : ; 

The True is the relation between Unity and Diver- 
sity, or Cause and Effect. 

The Beautiful is the relation between Essence and 
Form. 

The Good is the relation between God and the 
Soul. ; 

Truth is evolyed whenever Unity passes into Di- 


versity ; therefore, Unity is the Supreme Truth, or 
Reality. 

Beauty is evolved whenever Essence passes into 
Form ; therefore, Essence is the Supreme Beauty. 

Good is evolved whenever the Infinite passes into 
Finite Being; therefore, God is the Supreme Good. 

Love is the central element of the Good. There- 
fore, love is that which primarily streams from the 
Infinite into Finite Being. Justice is the law of this 
transmission. Justice signifies the giving to each his 
own. Hence we owe love to the Infinite Being. So 
also we owe to human beings love because they are 
at centre “one with God”. If we give pure love 
primarily to God and man, all the virtues follow in 
its track. If we give to man love, which belongs to 
his most interior nature, we shall withhold nothing 
that belongs to his most interior nature, we shall 
withhold nothing that belongs to his entire nature. 
“The greater includes the less.” Love to God and 
love to man, or universal justice, is the true Relig- 
ion. 

On the human side, the Good finds expression 
through man’s moral nature. Thisisthe “ Kingdom 
of the Will”. It is only when the will is inspired 
by holy Love that it renders obedience to the “ High- 
est Law,” and manifests outwardly the indwelling 
Good. The moral nature of man is the sanctuary 
of the Most High. It is the holy place, the “ Sheki- 
nah”, that has been prefigured by all the temples 
and cathedrals of the world of worshippers since the 
advent of humanity. It is only by means of the love- 
inspired will that the attributes of God are manifest- 
ed in every deed. 

There are three classes of inspired persons, and all 
of them are religious. First, those who revere the 
ever blessed Unity as manifested in mode or law; 
they are lovers and reporters of Truth. Second, 
those who apprehend the Divine Essence as mani- 
fested in form ; they are lovers and creators of Beau- 
ty. Third, those who loye God as. the Infinite Foun- 
tain of Beneficence; they are lovers and doers of 
Good. Mary F. Davis, 

Orange, N.J., April 24, 1870. 

=f 
CHRISTENDOM AND HEATHENDOM,. 


BY C. B. WEBSTER. 


The old ideas of God and of his government are 
rapidly passing away and making room for a more 
rational conception and confession. There has been 
altogether too much reasoning in Christendom ot a 
pious sort, too much talk about the divine intention, 
too much speculation as to what the divine wisdom 
ought to do and the manner in which it ought to dis- 
play itself “Men make God in their own image”, 
says Volney; and so there have been attributed to 
the Divine Being passions and caprices like unto their 
own. From time immemorial men have represented 
Him as haying likes and dislikes—as electing certain 
people from among his children upon whom he ca- 
priciously lavishes peculiar blessings to the exclusion 
of the non-elect. The ancient Jews put in a special 
plea for themselves, and the whole of Christendom 
follows their example, arrogates to itself in a special 
manner the divine favor, and regards itself the relig- 
ious aristocracy of the world. 

As the real spirit of Christianity comes to be ap- 
preciated and understood, it is seen “ that there is no 
respect of persons” with God,and that the divine goy- 
ernment is a democracy where all men are bound 
together in the bonds and feelings of a common hu- 
manity,—a humanity broken up indeed into many 
families, separated by differences of country, com- 
plexion, language and religion, yet governed always 
by the same wisdom and beneficence and having ap- 
proach to the same Universal Spirit. Whenever a 
human race is found—from whatever quarter of the 
earth it lifts its face heayenward—beneath whatever 
sky it rears its altars of worship,—whatever the name 
inscribed thereon—in whatever language it prays its 
prayer or utters its aspiration,—there are God’s chil- 
dren giving Him recognition, service and worship, 
according to the light that isin them. The spirit of 
Christianity declares this! Men say that it is the su- 
preme religion of the world, without knowing—or 
without daring to confess—wherein its supremacy 
consists. They do not consider that it is its face of 
catholicity and charity smiling its everlasting smile 
across all the countries and over all the world which 
makes it more divine. This is its crowning glory, 
and when this catholicity and charity are denied, its 
greatness is departed. 

This spiritual fact imposes serious obligations as to 
our manner of regarding other religions and the peo- 
ple to whom they are essential and dear. It may 
seem to be urging a lesson, before the hour for it is 
fully come, when one remembers that the lesson of 
tolerance among Christian sects is not yet learned. 
But the greater includes the less. Could we regard 
all religions proyidential and divine—as springing 
from the religious nature of man as man—the utter- 
ance of universal need, the voice of universal aspira- 
tion, the inevitable upreaching and inreaching of the 
human for the divine—the search of the child for his 
father, we should stand more really within the spirit 
and more really grasp the idea of Absolute Religion. 
The Church of Christendom would not then be—what 
now it most certainly is to our shame—‘“ aristocracy 
nursing the prejudices of caste and the spirit of ex- 
clusiveness and dogmatism”. 

As Christendom comes to deal with other races of 
the world through the yarious appointments of civili- 
zation which are rapidly drawing together different 
portions of it, it must drop the assumption that its re- 
ligion is a special revelation from God, while all the 
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other religions of the world are only vague and su- 
perstitious outreachings after Him. For the assump- 
tion there is no decent ground—it is an importation 
from ancient Judaism, wicked and gratuitous. If 
the letter of it does not disallow it, the spirit of it 
most certainly does, or if not, then by so much must 
it be disallowed and denied. Given the superiority 
of Christianity, there is no evidence under heaven 
competent to prove it to the people now beyond ils 
pale and rapidly coming under some ofits influences, 
but the exhibition of a finer spirit and the practical 
illustration of a far higher morule than anything yet 
utiered in the face of the world. Up to the present 
time Christian civilization in transplanting itself has 
succeeded chiefly in exporting the vices which dis- 
tinguish it. In almost every portion of the uncivil- 
ized world it stands for avarice, deception and ty- 
ranny; a multitude of sins undreamt of before has 
followed in its wake, and crimes, beyond the inge- 
nuity of ignorance and heathenism to invent, have 
heralded its advent. ‘‘ Christian Missions,” the world 
over, are a failure; and considering the sort of Chris- 
tianity we have exported it is a failure which calls 
for gratitude unfeigned. Let us pluck out the beam 
from our own eye before we attempt the mote in that 
of our “pagan” brothers. When we have got into 
the heart of the Christian religion—when we have 
come to understand its essential spirit and the point 
wherein its true greatness and supremacy consist— 
when we have learned to live up to the simplest 
word of our faith which is also the essential teach- 
ing of all religions, namely, that the moral forever 
takes precedence of the material—when we have 
come to stand and work in the world, not on our dig- 
nity as a white skinned race, nor on our dignity as 
Christians, but as men dealing with brother men—when 
we have come to teach others, not for our own spir- 
itual aggrandizement or for what we can get out of 
them—when, in fine, we have accepted the logical 
conclusion of Christianity that God hath made of 
one blood all the nations of the earth, “ we sh ‘ll be 
prepared to put the girdle of our faitharound the 
world.” 
ee 
THE MODERN PHYSICAL THEORY OF 
A FUTURE LIFE. 


Bea Das 

It is now no longer doubtful that there are two 
kinds of substance, one subject to gravity, the other 
not, or to a very slight degree. This imponderable 
substance, the ether, pervades the interstices of the 
densest matter; so that, after withdrawing the pon- 
derable matter from a so-called vacuum to such an 
extent that electricity no longer passes, we find that 
light passes undiminished. 

The following theory may be held as a possible 
one—that we are composed of these two substances, 
which during life blend together into one integer, but 
separate at death, the ponderable substance being 
pulled down by gravitation and decomposed; but 
the imponderable etherial part holding together, hay- 
ing during life gradually obtained an independence 
in its motions from the motions of the surrounding 
ether. This seems to be the only theory of a future 
life that shows any sign of ability to withstand the 
tests of modern science, which rejects as a chimera 
the theory of an imm+terial soul so devoutly held by 
the last few generations of Europeans. 


Menta Vicor in Bopriy Inrirmiry.—There are 
many persons in Paris who can still 1emember the 
beau jeune homme, so elegant in person, dress and 
manners, who was the life of the Jockey Club, the 
race-course, and the ball-room. When still under 
forty years of age his sight first began unaccountably 
to fail him, and then gradually his other senses and 
limbs, until literally nothing was left but his mind. 
The soul seemed to survive the body, and the latter, 
unable in any way to serve the wants of the former, 
may be said to have sat for eighteen years in an arm- 
chair, waiting for death. Arms, legs, hands, eyes, 
eyery member had lost the power of being useful, 
and made their unhappy owner absolutely dependent 
upon the care of others. Nothing remained of this 
extraordinary existence but the mind. But that was 
wonderfully brilliant to the last; and from his arm- 
ehair, even, Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild made his 
existence felt, it may almost be said, over the world. 
Perhaps such a life was not harder to bear for him 
on whom it fell, than for the still young wife, who 
left the world and society to devote herself to supply 
the privations of her husband.—Phil. Bulletin. 

><> 


“THose Women’s Rieuts Foxxs.”—The terror 
they are to many innocent persons, is most amusing. 
At the recent Woman’s Suffrage Convention at St. 
Albans, Mrs. Campbell, of Springfield, said that, while 
on her way to the Brattleboro Convention, a party of 
musicians got into the car. They clustered around 
the stove, a most disreputable-looking set, and were 
not, to say the least, desirable travelling companions. 
Near Mrs. Campbell sat a young lady; and presently 
she came over and said: ‘“ May I sit down with you? 
I’m afraid of those men. Do you know J think they 
must be the band that travels around with those Women’s 
Rights folks!” Mrs. Campbell took the frightened 
girl under her protection; but didn’t tell her that she’d 
come for shelter to one of those dreadful women, and 
the girl never suspected it.—N. Y. Revolution. 

> > 

Bishop Simpson says of President Lincoln’s relig- 
ious views, that whatever they might have been in 
his early years, he experienced a great change later 
in life, and was doubtless an evangelical man.— 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


Miscellaneous, 


OUR NATIONAL a TOWARD THE IN- 


[From a speech by Wm. F. Prosser, of Tennessee, delivered in 
Congress Jan 25, 1870.] 


INDIAN POLICY COMPARED TO THAT OF 
CHARLES VY. 


But besides the recognized citizens of New Mexico 
there are in that Territory some seven thousand 
semi-civilized people, Pueblo Indians, who, residing 
in permanent, well-built villages, supporting them- 
selves by agricultural and manufacturing industry, 
are nearly equal in civilization to the lower order of 
the Mexican citizens. But their progress in civiliza- 
tion is not due in any degree to the institutions or the 
legislation of this liberal Republic. Our treatment of 
the Indians has been altogether of a different charac- 
ter. It was commenced three hundred and twenty- 
four years ago by Charles V, then Emperor of Spain 
and governing the Spanish provinces in America. 
As an example and a lesson to our free Republic, 
and a rebuke to our Indian policy in this nineteenth 
century, I offer a paper illustrating the policy of that 
Emperor of the sixteenth century, being a transla- 
tion from the Spanish archives in New Mexico, and 
ask that it may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows :— 


Translation. 

‘*The first disposition of these matters found in ourcode of 
laws is that of the Emperor Charles V, made at Cigales on the 
21st of March, 1551, and afterward adopted by King Phillip I, 
which literally reads as follows:—‘ The effort has been made 
with much care and particular attention to make use of such 
means as are most suitable for the instruction of the Indians 
in the holy Catholic faith and scriptural law, to the end that, 
forgetting their ancient rites and ceremouies, they might live 
in fellowship under established rule; and in order that this 
object might be obtained with the greatest certainty the mem- 
bers of our council of the Indies and other religious persons on 
different occasions met together, and in the year 1546, by or- 
der of the Emperor Charles V, of glorious memory, there con- 
vened the prelates of New Spain, who, desiring to render ser- 
vice to God and ourselves, resolved that the Indians should be 
brought to settle, reduced to pueblos, and that they shcul1 not 
live divided and separated by mountains and hills, deprivin 
themselves of all benefit, spiritual and temporal, without ai 
from our agents, and that assistance which human wants re- 
quire men mutually to render one another. And in order that 
the propriety of this resolution might be recognized, the Kings, 
Judges, Presidents, and Governors were charged and com- 
manded by different orders of the Kings, our predecessors, 
that with much mildness and moderation they should carry 
into effect the reduction, settlement, and instruction of the In- 
dians ; act'ng with so much justice and delicacy that without 
causing any difficulty a motive might be presented to those 
who could not be brought to settle, in the hope that as soon 
as they witness the good treatment and protection of such as 
had been reduced to pueblos they might consent to offer them- 
selves of their own accord; and order was given that they 
should not pay higher duties than were established by law ; 
and whereas the above was executed in the large part of our 
Indies, therefore we ordain and command that in all the other 
portions care be taken that it be carried into effect, and the 
agents should urge it according to, and in the form declared 
by the laws of this title ’’. 


THE PUEBLOS APPEAL FOR SCHOOLS IN VAIN, 


Mr. Prosser. Under this Christian and benignant 
policy of a wise Emperor—a man imbued with the 
spirit of religion, and appreciating the necessity of 
humanity for education—these aberigines were re- 
duced to villages, ot which nineteen still remain, and 
were instructed in the various arts of civilization, 
in the Spanish language, in religion, and the ele- 
ments of a common-school education. Will it be be- 
lieved that under the Government of this enlightened 
Republic these people have been retrograding in- 
stead of advancing, going back to barbarism instead 
of improving; that under the Spanish and Mexican 
Governments their interests were more carefully con- 
sulted than underourown? Yetsuch is the fact, and 
year after year their agents have appealed in vain, 
with two slight exceptions, for assistance or some ap- 
propriation to keep up instruction among them, or to 
advance them in the scale of civilization. The re- 
port of their special agent for the year 1868 closes 
as follows :— 

‘*Please do urge this matter; itis now eleven years since 
these Indians have received anything in the shape of presents 
direct from the Government. If we cannot obtain schools or 
any other means to improve their dormant condition we ought 


to be able to secure for them a few hoes and spades, to aid 
them in the cultivation of the soil, at least.” 


Nor is this the only tribe which has appealed to us 
again and again in tones which should touch the most 
obdurate heart for educational facilities, but which 
have fallen almost entirely without effect upon the 
ears of our Legislative and Executive Departments. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE WINNEBAGOES. 


As an illustration let me send the following letter 
to the Clerk’s desk that it may be read. 
The Clerk read as follows :— 


OmAHA RESERVE, December, 30, 1864, 


Our Great Father at Washington, all greeting :—From the 
chiefs, braves, and headmen of your dutiful children, the 
Winnebagoes. 

Father, we cannot see you. You are faraway from us. We 
cannot speak to you, and, Father, we hope you will read our 
letter and answer us. Father, some years ago, when we had 
our homes on Turkey river, we had a school for our children, 
where many of them learned to read and write and work like 
white people, and we were happy. Father, many years have 
passed away since our school was broken up; we have nosuch 
schools among us, and our children are growing up in igno- 
rance of those things that should render them industrious, 
prosperous, and happy, and we are sorry, Father, it is our ear- 
nest wish to be so situated no longer. It is our sincere desire 
to nave again established among us such a school as we see in 
operation among your Omaha children, Father, as soon as 
you find a permanent home for us, will you not do this for us? 
And, Father, as we would like our children taught the Chris- 
tian religion as betore, we would like our school placed under 
the care of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. And 
last, Father, to show you our sincerity, we desire to have set 
apart for its establishment, erection, and support all of our 
school funds, and whatever more is necessary. 

Father, this is our prayer, will you not open your ears and 
heart to us, and write to us ? 


OUR 


In testimony of our wish, we, the chiefs, braves and head- 
men of the Winnebago tribe of Indians, do subscribe our 
nimes on this the 30th day of December, 1864. 

Signed by thirty-eight chiefs and headmen of the Winneba- 

oes. 

r Hon. W. P. Dott, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Prosser. Sir, this tribe of Indians had at the 
time that letter was written been forcibly taken from 
good homes in Minnesota, where they had schools 
among them, and moved to Nebraska and kept in an 
almost starving condition, They continually begged 
for schools for their children, and though the Goy- 
ernment held large sums of their money in trust with 
which good schools might have been sustained, yet 
such is the supreme indifference of the “ Great Fath- 
er” toward the education of his red children that it 
required five years to get a half-day school establish- 
ed among them. 


IS WAR OR EDUCATIONAL POLICY THE BEST? 


The history of the Indian tribes within our limits 
through all the long years since our Government was 
organized is full of disregarded appeals to the hu- 
manity of the national authorities. Mr. Speaker, 
your heart would bleed with pity and compassion to 
read their frequent applications for simple justice, 
knowing, as you do, that the merest fraction of the 
sums expended in carrying on wars against them, 
and keeping armed forces in their territory, if judi- 
ciously spent in educating and civilizing them, would 
have been far more beneficial to the Indians and 
more creditable and profitable to the whole country. 
It is estimated by the last Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs that $500,000,000 have been expended in the 
last forty years in carrying on Indian wars that 
might have been almost entirely avoided by a differ- 
ent policy. It is the merest folly to say that the In- 
dian cannot be educated or civilized. We have 
never made the attempt in earnest. I have myself 
known of Indian reservations kept up for years with 
hundreds and thousands ot Indians upon them and 
not the slightest effort made to educate the younger 
portion of them, or to lift any of them up out of 
their state of barbarism and ignorance. Occasion- 
ally, a feeble attempt of the kind has been made, but 
too often worthless wretches were employed for the 
purpose who had at heart neither the interests of the 
Indian nor of the Government. Who is responsible 
for the fact that we, after a national existence of 
nearly one hundred years are to-day groping in the 
fogs of experiment in our treatment of the Indians, 
and only approaching the policy successfully pursued 
by the French and Spanish settlers in America more 
than three hundred years ago? 


MR. LEINCOLN’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


To the Editor of The Springfield, (Mass.) Republican :— 


The fatalistic views, ascribed to the late President 
Lincoln by Mr. Herndon, are sufficiently contradicted 
by the circumstance that, when about leaving his 
home to enter upon his duties as president, he humbly 
implored, as is well known, an interest in the prayers 
of his townsmer, neighbors and friends, that he 
might be divinely assisted in the discharge of his 
most responsible duties. Moreover, it is also well 
known by those who knew Mr. Lincoln intimately, 
as did Bishop Simpson, for example, that Mr. Lin- 
coln’s religious views underwent a considerable 
change in connection with the death of his little 
Willie. It isa remarkable fact that these cold and 
barren negations, ascribed, we think falsely, to Mr. 
Lincoln in his later days, can never stand the test of 
trial,—the stress of great responsibility upon the one 
hand, and of disappointment and bitter loss upon the 
other,—can never satisfy the human heart when 
smarting under the sense of bereavement. What 
better evidence can be required that they cannot be 
in accordance with, or founded upon the truth of 
God? ROH HE 

BrRooxkFIELD, April 18, 1870. 
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Wuo Ler Her?—‘‘If a woman wants to chop wood, why let 
her.’— Horace Greeley. 


Already comments, upon this text have appeared 
in your paper, on reading which, this question sug- 
gests itself: Who, or what is to let her? 

Isit the laws of the land? Is it public opinion? 
Is it woman’s husband as her nearest male relative ? 
or is it Horace Greeley? Perhaps he’d be glad of 
the chance. I hope he will be gallant enough to 
turn round and wash the dishes. 

There is a great deal implied in the giving of the 
gracious permission. When a woman chops wood, 
she does it of her own free will, and nobody lets or 
hinders, most especially no one hinders. omen 
that labor don’t generally experience any difficulty 
of that kind; nobody hinders them from doing all 
that they possibly can, and that of the hardest kind of 
work, too. Women already lave such liberties. If 
Horace Greeley imagines that he can grant even this 
questionable privilege, he is mistaken. I don’t be- 
lieve it is possible for him even to grant to Mrs. 
Greeley the privilege of chopping wood; she would 
very likely find a substitute ; as some of the men did 
when military duty was permitted. It would no 
doubt be very flattering to his vanity, if he really had 
the power to let women chop wood, but then he 
hasn’t, you see.— Mrs. H. 8. Lrooks, in the N. Y. Rev- 
olution. 

———— oS 

Cambridge, Mass., where the great clamor was 
made two years ago about whipping in the public 
schools, and corporal punishment was abolished, has 
wisely come to the conclusion to allow the teachers 
to exercise a discretion in the matter under modified 
rules.—Boston Commonwealth. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UNs 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT— Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vicr PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West 
Newton, Mass. 

SEcRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Drrectors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The» Third Annual Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association will be held in Boston 
on the 26th and 27th of May. 

The business session will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 26th, at 3 P. M., in some hall to be 
designated hereafter. 

On Friday, the 27th, there will be a general 
Convention with three sessions in Tremont 
Temple, for addresses and discussions. 

The morning session, beginning at 10 A. M., 
will be devoted to setting forth the Principles 
and Aims of the Free Religious Association. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 3 
o'clock, will be given to a discussion of the 
question of the Relation of Religion to the 
Free School System in America, including the 
topics of the Bible in the Public Schools and 
the Use of Public Money for Sectarian 
Schools. 

The evening session, 73 o’clock, will be ap- 
propriated to the consideration of the Sym- 
pathy of Religions and the Grounds on which 
they may come into Unity and Co-operation, 
including the practical problem of the Chinese 
and their Religion in America. 

The names of essayists and speakers will 
be announced hereafter. 

Let the friends of the Association through- 
out the country gather in strong force at this 


Annual Convention. 
TE EEO 
COME TO THE MEETING. 


A good deal of interest is being expressed in 
the approaching Annual Meeting, and the oc- 
casion promises to be one of great importance 
in the history of the Association. We hope 
the members and friends of the Association, 
especially those from-a distance, will make a 
strenuous effort to be present. The Frée Re- 
ligious Association is no “ Boston notion,” no 
coterie of social or intellectual aristocracy ; it 
is American and democratic. It represents 
principles for the establishment of which 
America opens a grand field. Particularly do 
we hope that all those who think that the As- 
sociation is not doing so much work as it 
ought to do, will be present at this meeting. 
Let them come and state their reasons and 
their plans. The business session on Thurs- 
day the 26th, will give the opportunity. We 
hope for important results from that session. 

Meantime the Committee of Arrangements 
are securing excellent speakers for the Conven- 
tion in Tremont Temple on Friday. From the 
foregoing Notice it will be seen that topics of 


the greatest interest and moment are then to 
be discussed. Octavius B. Frothingham, the 
President of the Association, will make an 
address to open the topic of the morning ses- 
sion. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, we confidently 
expect, will read in the afternoon an Essay on 
the Relation of Religion to the Free School 
System in America. Samuel Johnson,preach- 
er to the Free Church in Lynn, has consented 
to give the Essay on the evening subject,—the 
Sympathy of Religions and the Grounds on 
which they may come into unity and co-oper- 
ation. Rey. Dr. Wise of Cincinnati, one of the 
progressive Jewish Rabbis and a Director in 
the Association, announces that he will surely 
be present this year to speak for the universal 
and progressive elements of Judaism. He 
writes: “I had already made up my mind to 
be present at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion, when your kind invitation only prompt- 
ed me to leave here on the 15th to be surely 
in attendance.” We hope that others among 
our Cincinnati friends will come with him. 
Cincinnati especially ought to contribute a 
strong voice to the afternoon discussion. 
Will not Mr. Vickers come to bear his ener- 
getic testimony? And here, too, is another 
opportunity for Mr. Mayo, if he will take it, 
to present his side of the argument. Other 
speakers than those here announced have 
been engaged on some one or other of the 
topics that are to be considered, but we defer 
their names till next week, when we expect to 
be able to give a complete list. 


eo 
RELIGION OF THE NORTHMIEN. 


The following is a good summing up of the 
religious faith of the Northmen, taken from 
Prof. Rudolph Keyser’s book on the subject 
translated by Barclay Pennock. The resem- 
blance in moral substance to the popular 
theology, or mythology, of Christianity-is too 
obvious to be pointed out. The Norse faith 
has the advantage, however, in giving the 
final victory to Good. Its philosophy of crea- 
tion seems, too, to contain a sort of rude guess 
of the nebular hypothesis and the develop- 


ment theory. 


“By the reciprocal action of heat and cold_was the 
first unorganized but powerful W orld-mass produced, 
as a sharpless Jotun-form. From this mass through 
a series of developments came forth higher powers, 
which, by the power of Spirit, overcame the rude 
Giant-mass, and out of it created Heaven and earth, 
the actual world with its inhabitants, including man- 
kind. 

“The Gods, or Aisir, are these ordaining powers of 
Nature clothed in personality. They direct the world 
which they created; but beside them stand the 
mighty goddesses of Fate, the great Norns, who up- 
hold tie world structure, the all-embracing tree of the 
world. 

“The Worlc-tife is a struggle between the good and 
light Gods on one side and the offspring of chaotic 
matter, the Jotuns, Nature’s disturbing powers on the 
other. This struggle reaches also into man’s being. 
The spirit went forth from the Gods, the body be- 
longs to the Jotun-world; the two powers contend 
with each other for dominion. Should the spirit 
gain the victory through virtue and bravery, man as- 
cends to Heaven after death in order to fight in contest 
with the Gods against the powers of Evil; but if the 
body triumphs and links the spirit to itself by weak- 
ness and low desires, he then sinks down after death 
to the Jotun-world in the abyss and joins in with the 
evil powers in the combat against the Gods. 

“This struggle of the World-life shall end in a 
final battle, in which the contending powers naturally 
destroy each other, and the world which the Gods 
created is involved in their destruction. But it shall 
come forth again more glorious and purified. An 
eternal God, greater than all Aisir, shall arise as its 
ruler and the austere judge of departed souls. 

“The whole is a struggle between Light and Dark- 
ness, Spirit and Matter, Virtue and Vice—a struggle 
which shall end in the triumph of Good over Evil.” 


The Daily Advertiser says a missionary in India 
lately preached on the subject of faith, illustrated by 
the story of Abraham and Isaac, with such magnetic 
eloquence that one of his native hearers immediately 
went home and slaughtered his son and offered hm 
to “the big God” as a sacrifice. 


[For Tus INDEX. ] 
COPY OF AN EPITAPH IN NEWBURY, 
MASS, 

Here lies in a state of perfect oblivion 
John Adams, who died Sept. 2d, 1811, 
aged 79. Death has decomposed 
him, and at the general resurrection 
Christ will recompose him, when 
perception and thought shall re- 
sume their several functions, and 
he shall become identically the 
same person which Deity composed 
him, and shall be happy or 
miserable »ccording to his 
dispositions. 

+ 


O tempora, O mores! ‘Vhe Sultan gives to the Pope 
an excellent lesson. A dispatch from Constantinople 
of the 4th inst. informs us that the Turkish govern- 
ment ha given to those priests that have been ex- 
communicated by the Pope, the use of a grand 
mosque, for the purpose of divine worship. A greater 
parody on “ the religion of love” the world has hardly 
ever witnessed. The chief of the confessors of the 
“Anti-Christ” opens his “porte” to the heretics, 
whom “the infallible” expels through a rear gate. 
In the proud structure of the Church of St. Peter one 
stone after the other is loosened; but St. Peter is 
“the rock,’ and a rock has no heart.—New Yorker 
Demokrat. 


><> 

Conscientious ScrupLes—A man entering a 
druggist’s shop at Bilston, where lay a petition in fa- 
vor of arbitration insteau of war, was asked by the 
shopman if he would sign it. ‘“ No,” was the reply, 
‘Tama Wesleyan, and will not sign it, because it is 
against the Bible.’ ‘Indeed, how do you make that 
out?” “ Why, the Bible says there shall be ‘ars and 
rumors of wars, and I won't sign it.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GIVEN AWAY! 
A Grand National W ork of Art. 


MARSHALL'S © Household Engraving of Washington.” 


A Work of World-Wide Fame, Universally 
Acknowledged to be the Most Magnificent 
Engraving Ever Execute: in America, 


The Publishers of ** THe Curist1an Unton” take pride in 
announcing that they have purcnased the plate of this saperb 
large line envraving of WAsHINGToN—a plate valued at TEN 
THOUSAND DotLars—to be presented to new subscribers to 
that paper. The yearly subscription price of **The Christian 
Union ” is $300. and the publishers make the following ex- 
treordinary and liberal offer: 

Toevery NEW Subscriber for the Christian Union at $3, will 
be presented a copy of this splendid world- 
renowned Work of Art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDLiOR-IN-CHIEF, 


I: the only weekly relig ousjournal for which MR. BEECHER 
writes. or towhich hein any way contributes. tis @ pauper for 
oll Christians everywh.re, being published in the interest of 
the whole body of Christ’s followers. The paper will be made, 
in various ways, the most attractive religious weekiy pub- 
li-hed. Itis already the most widely quoted throughout the 
whole country ils form, sixteen pages large quarto, is so con- 
venient for reading, binding and preservation that it has mm 
this alone a special merit not possessed by the large ** hlanket- 
sheets ;’’ while its literary attractions are nut surpassed by any. 
2" SUBSCRIBE FORIT! GET OTHERS TO TAKEIT? 
Agents Wanted !_$ 
Canvassers will see in the above offer a grand opportunity. 
The attractions of such a paper and such a picture together, 
Jor three dollars, are such as few persons can afford to neglect. 
Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, &e., will be furnished on avplication. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Pubiishers, 
19tf 39 Lark Row, New York. 


SELF-CONTRADICTIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


144 PROPOSITIONS PROVED AFFIRMATIVELY AND 
NEGATIVELY FROM SCRIPTURE, 


Wi OE IPE OS) Heras) KOKSAMEAM ES Ene Nie 


Seventeenth Thousand. Wholesale and Retail by AMIE R« 
ECAN Na. WS CO., N. YW. Price 25 centr, post-paid. 
[1705. | 


THE 
American Spiritualist! 


Phenomenal and Philosophical. 


Published by the 


American Spiritualist Fublishing Company, 


Office 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Devoted, as it name implies, expecially to Spiritualism. the 
paper is addressed to the advanced Spirituaiist and thoughtful 
investigator slike. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST has received the highest 
commendation. “THE BEST IN QUALITY and the LOWEST IN 
FRICE”’ has been the expression regard ng it. 


Terms, One Dollar per volume, 26 Numbers. 


Specimens sent free. Address | 
THEE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST, 


ap2-w8t 4% Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


bi] 
M. © Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind. 


quopudjutiedng [viet yuNysissy “UULED *g *°9 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


Special Agents—E.-F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 
F. Griffin, 47 Monroe Street, Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical Kxaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 


‘* Works of great value, and no student can well afford to do 
without them.” 


A HANDSOME EDITION AND REDUCED PRICE OF 


Dean Milman’s Works: 


COMPRISING 


History of the Jews, 


From the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. By Henry 
Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, revised 
and extended. 3 yols., crown 8yo, extra cloth....... $5 25 


History of Christianity, 
From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
f Roman Empire. A new edition, revised and corrected. 3 
VOls. perown/Svo) extra Clown (yc nse epee aaplaw= 5 $5 25 
History of Latin Christianity, 


Including that of the Popes, to the Pontificate of Sbiary gh 
BL 


8 vols., crown 8vo, extra ClOth.. 2. 2.5...seeersveecend 
Or, CompteTE Works. Uniform Sets. 14 vols., cloth, (én 
CBBC) int cseeietgrel an seiatnve tate opera TOPS sere eae aerees $24 50 
Do., do. Uniform Sets. 14 vols., half calf (i case)..... 49 00 


A discount made to Teachers and Clergymen. Please address 
orders to 
W.IJ. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 HOWARD sT., NKW YORK. 


For Sale at Principal Book-stores. [18t3] 


IMPORTER 


Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wimes & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Hconomy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Reports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock, 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and model 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America, y 

It was started five years ago, asa plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts ofthe West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

TT, A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and®Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc., etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country, 

“Tam perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

‘Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”’—Jdlinois Statesman. 

& ‘‘It is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.’—Herald, 
Boston, 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. %,CORA BLAND, Editor. 
OrT. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladiee’ Own will be sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents, (18tf]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BuAvE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City. and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In all its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
Buanbe a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than the Letters of PARSON NASBY, 


Mr, LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled * PAUL DEN MON $ or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,’ which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $200 
Clubs of Five, - - ie eye vin gt te ae TS: 
Clubs of Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy to every person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or More. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 
Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address of a dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 
MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio. 


THE RADICAL .FOR APRIL: 
1870. 
THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere, It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

The Search for God. Samuel Johnson. 
Emphasis in Theology. (. A. Bartol. 
God’s Hands, 
Woman and Science. A Chapter on the Enfranchisement 
and Education of Woman. II. J. Stahl Patterson. 

The Soul’s Privilege. Wélliam Shakespeare 

The Education of Girls in England. J. D. Conway. 

Educational Reform. George &. Walker. 


Lucy Kingman, 
John Albee. 


Letters of Plato. 
Bitter-Sweet. George Herbert. 

Voices of the New Time. [Translations.] 
Immortelles. J. 8. 

London Letter. M. D. Conway. 


Reviews and Notices. 


C. CG. Shackford. 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 
2-] 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


“Phe Advanced Thought of New England.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(Boston, Mass.,) 


Is a Radical-Republican journal, with an interest in all ques- 
tions of Reform and Progress, and paying particular attention 
to 


LECTURES, DEBATES, &c., 


Illustrating such matters. 


Correspondence from all parts of the World; 
Literary Reviews; Gossip of the city; 
Niusic, Dramatic and Art 
Criticism, etc., 


A LIVE PAPER ON LIVING TOPICS ! 
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CONSCIENCE. 


{Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, May 1, 1870.] 


The absolute condition of all moral life is spiritual 
freedom. Without this, there can be no such thing as 
conscience. If man is indeed, as many claim, in all 
his acts and impulses the necessary consequent of an 
interminable series of antecedents, the sense of respon- 
sibility and moral merit or demerit which now plays 
so important a part in the drama of his consciousness 
is purely delusive. Unless the profligate, the defaulter, 
the murderer, has violated an inward law which for- 
bids his crime, and which he had the power to heed 
if he had only chosen to heed it, then the sentiment of 
moral indignation is as irrational as the impulse which 
makes the boy with a bumped head turn and kick the 
door that bumped it. Whoeverinjures me under the 
influence of a power which he could not possibly re- 
sist, is no subject either for blame or remorse; he isas 
innocent as a brick which tumbles from a scaffolding 
and crushes my skull, or the timber which gives way 
in the flooring of a public hall and precipitates me into 
destruction with a mass of bruised and bleeding hu- 
manity. Why complain of the criminal, if his crime 
is the inevitable result of laws old as the universe and 
causes co-eval with time itself? The poignant sting 
of remorse is so much gratuitous misery,—the grand 
outburst of moral indignation at cruelty, treachery, or 
injustice, is itself an outrage,—unless it be true that 
man is master of his own soul, with power to bless or 
ban according to his will. Whoever accepts the the- 
ory that human conduct is a necessary result of fore- 
going causes, and that the seeming liberty of choice 
which now makes human responsibility the substra- 
tum of all moral consciousness is unreal and illusory, 
is in consistency bound to expunge from his theory 
of human nature all recognition of remorse or indig- 
nation. It is because these are facts, too obtrusive to 
be blinked out of sight, that I have never been able to 
acquiesce in a theory which on account of its simplic- 
ity I should gladly adopt. Spiritual freedom I must 
admit, or else I must deny the distinction of right and 
wrong. In vain have the advocates of philosophical 
necessity attempted to reconcile their theory with the 
existence of moral merit and demerit, of praise and 
blame, of human responsibility and the realities of 
spiritual life. Believing that philosophy should have 
for its aim the explanation of facts, not the construc- 
tion of partial theories, I must still insist that moral 
character depends on free obedience or disobedience 
to an inward law, which, unlike the inviolable laws of 
chemistry or physics, can be and is daily violated. 
Whatever becomes of my theory of causation, this 
fact seems to me incontestable. 


Spiritual freedom, then, or the freédom of man to 
determine his own moral character, is the postulate of 
all who accept the facts of conscience in their integri- 
ty. Among them are these :— 


1. That every developed human being perceives the 
absolute difference between right and wrong in the 
nature of things. 

2. That he recognizes benevolence, justice, purity, 
truthfulness, and so forth, as right, and their opposites 
as wrong. 

8. That he is conscious of an absolute obligation to 
do right and shun wrong. 


4. That he respects himself whenever he believes he 
has done right, and condemns himself whenever he 
believes he has done wrong. 


I do not, of course, deny that men differ greatly in 
the strength and clearness of their moral perceptions ; 
on the contrary,I regard it as a simple truth of observa- 
tion that these perceptions admit of very different de- 
grees of clearness and strength. In certain men and 
in certain races, they are very feeble and obscure; but 
nevertheless they manifest themselves in all save the 
undeveloped or the imbruted. Every moral being 
must perceive the fundamental, general distinction of 
right and wrong, have moral ideas, be conscious of 
moral obligation, and approve or disapprove his own 
actions. These are the elementary facts of conscience. 
Whether conscience is a simple or complex faculty, 
whether it is to be explained by intuition or associa- 
tion, and so forth, are questions appropriate only to 
a treatise on ethicalscience. It is my purpose to deal 
with conscience only in the simplest manner. All 
thoughtful persons must be interested in the moral as- 
pects of life; and I content myself now with saying 
that I regard conscience as that faculty, whether sim- 
ple or complex, original or acquired, which i the ab- 
stract distinguishes right from wrong, generates univer- 
sal moral ideas, creates the consciousness of moral obliga- 
tion, and awards self-praise or self-blame according as 
this obligation is regarded or disregarded in conduct. 
These are the proper, I think the only, functions of 
conscience, as made known in human experience; and 
every theory must recognize them, or leave out of 
sight the fundamental facts. 


Now when we pass from the region of universal 
moral ideas to the region of specific actions,—that is, 
when we have admitted that this or that is in general 
a virtue or a vice, and inquire what particular actions 
come under these heads respectively,—I think we go 
beyond the sphere of conscience proper and enter 
that of pure intellect. Given the distinction of right 
and wrong which exists between universal moral 
ideas and their opposites, and the sense of duty which 
is the root of all self-approbation or disapprobation, it 
becomes, I think, a question for the reasoning powers 
to decide what specific acts are right, and»what are 
wrong. Conscience declares that virtue is obligatory, 
and that certain sentiments, motives and purposes are 
virtuous;but it is reason which must decide what course 
of conduct these virtuous motives, sentiments, and 
purposes require in any given set of circumstances. It 
is here that men differ most. All men agree, even 
barbarians, that friends, at least, should be treated 
kindly, justly, and sincerely. Barbarians may, and 
do, believe that enemies have no claim to be thus 
treated ; and nations who pass for civilized too often 
imitate them in this respect. Even among the most 
enlightened nations, war is the suspension of almost 
all moral obligations between the belligerent parties ; 
and this is its great and sufficient condemnation, ren- 
dering it, in all cases but those of absolute self-defence, 
an evil not to be endured. But we see here no denial 
of the virtuousness of benevolence, justice and truth- 
fulness, —only a limitation of their universality. 
Hence I judge it an accurate analysis to say that these 
virtues are recognized as such by the conscience of all 
moral beings even partially developed. The real dis- 
crepancies and discordancies come in, when the 
question concerns special acts under special circum- 
stances; and this isa question which only reason can 
settle. 

Allow me to offer an illustration. That truthfulness 
is a virtue, at least among friends, I think no human 
being worthy of the name will deny. Yet if, during 
the critical illness of a friend, some terrible disaster 
happens, the knowledge of which would in all likeli- 
hood make the illness fatal, it becomes a question 
whether truthfulness requires that the fact should be 
revealed on inquiry by the sick person, or whether a 
falsehood may be innocently told for the sake of sav- 
ing life. This isa real, not an imaginary case. Even 


among conscientious persons, different conclusions 
will be formed and avowed. Is it not plain that, in 
a case like this, the difference in the conclusion is due 
to a difference of reasoning, and not of moral pur- 
pose? One person says it is right to lie under 
such circumstances: another that itis wrong. I be- 
lieve the disagreement is intellectual, not moral. The 
one feels more keenly the obligation of truthfulness; 
the other, that of benevolence; and in a conflict of 
duties, it is often a matter of the extremest difficulty to 
conclude which duty is paramount. The same virtu- 
ous and upright intention will dictate different courses 
of conduct to different persons, according to their de- 
gree of mental enlightenment and the general bias of 
their education. This illustration will, I think, show 
what I mean by saying that reason, and not con- 
science, decides what special actions are demanded in 
special cases involving the application of moral ideas. 

The same question may here suggest itself to your 
minds which was started some months ago in our 
Radical Club, when Mr. Alcott was present,—namely, 
is there no infallible criterion of right and wrong, to 
be found in every human soul? No universal moral 
standard, prescribing to all alike the same absolute 
duty under every possible change of circumstances ? 
If it is really true that men may differ conscientiously 
in so extreme a case as that of the absolute duty of 
truthfulness, what, it may be asked, is the worth of 
conscience, and what dependence is to be placed upon 
it? Ifconscience tells one man to speak the truth 
and another man to tell a lie, what becomes of the 
eternal Right? 


Now there is some confusion in the question thus 
put. Ishould say that conscience ordains that the 
truth should always be spoken, that benevolence 
should always be practised, that justice should always 
be done. These are unquestionably the dictates of 
conscience; and conscience certainly suggests no ex- 
ceptions to her own universal rules. But in a case 
like that which I just supposed, when the two duties 
of truthfulness and of benevolence are brought into 
direct conflict, what ought to be done? Conscience 
cannot declare that either duty may be neglected ; yet 
one must be. Truthfulness must be sacrificed to ben- 
evolence, or benevolence to truthfulness. Now I con- 
tend that, in such a case as this, the decision lies, not 
with conscience, but with reason. The purpose must 
be clear and pure, to do what duty requires; and, 
since duty conflicts with duty, reason must sit as um- 
pire in the controversy. When reason has given her 
verdict, conscience has no right to protest, since she 
would protest against herself. Life is full of such 
perplexing situations,—cases in which reason must 
step into declare in what direction duty, on the 
whole, must point. It is vain to say that such con- 
flicts of duty cannot occur,—they do occur. Plainly, 
no absolute criterion or standard exists in the soul, by 
which all doubt on moral questions shall be escaped. 
The one eternal, unchangeable, ever audible command 
of conscience is,—‘Do riguT!’ This command 
should never be forgotten, never silenced, never stifled 
by the louder voices of passion or selfish calculation. 
But when, in the mazes of life’s experiences, we come 
to a fork of the road of duty, and stand bewildered 
which path to choose, reason steps forward as the only 
guide we have, and points us to ourcourse. The de- 
mands of duty are met, fully met, if at every such cri- 
sis we let the uppermost question in our mind be,— 
“ What ought I to do?” If reason is set to answer this 
question, and not secretly forced to answer the far 
different questions,—‘ What do I want to do?” or— 
“What will it pay to do ?” then conscience will bring 
no reproach to mar our peace, but will acquiesce with- 
out remonstrance in the verdict of reason. There is 
nothing absolute in human life; we have no right to 
expect, or even ask, an absolute or infallible criterion. 
Mistakes we often make; in later years we may recon- 
sider the decision of reason, and say,—“ If I were to 
choose again, I should now, under greater light, 
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choose otherwise.” But there is no sting, no poison, 
in the memory of an honest mistake; we regret it, 
but feel no shame. The only danger is that, in our 
uncertainty, we let inclination or policy shove reason 
to one side, and usurp her authority. It is the com- 
mand of ‘conscience herself, that, when the simple 
sense of duty fails to guide, we then summon to our 

- aid the strength of our whole intelligence; and con- 
science herself shall ratify our choice. 


I may now state a principle which before would 
perhaps have been misunderstood,—namely, that so 
far as we are concerned the right cr wrong of specific 
actions resides, not in themselves, but in the motives 
with which we do them. This is the true criterion by 
which we must be judged. Measure every man’s 
goodness by the fidelity with which he obeys his own 
ideal. His ignorance is not his fault. There is, no 
doubt, an absolutely best course in every bewildering 
emergency; but no man is always wise enough to per- 
ceive it. We are notable to rise above the conditions 
of our life; and whatever mistakes are due to these, 
will never be laid at our dooras crimes. Provided we 
always seek to follow, under all cireumstances, the 
noble and upright course, there is no censure to dread 
in heaven or on earth. Men may indignantly con- 
demn or insolently despise us; but we bear about our 
souls an armor against which the bullets of their re- 
proach or scorn shall fall, harmless and flattened, to 
the ground. 

At the same time, the need of wisdom to re-inforce 
our yirtue is beyond the power of words to over-state. 
It is asad sight to see a good man,—a man whose 
spirit and purposes are spotless as the snow,—ignor- 
antly doing what all enlightened minds perceive to be 
in violation of great principles. There is but one sad- 
der sight than this,—to see a man guilty of the same 
violation of great principles, but with conscious ill 
intent. We call the former a fanatic——the latter we 
must call a malefactor. It is difficult for those who 
clearly perceive the equity and truth of the violated 
principles to make the due allowance for him who 
conscientiously violates them ; yet to make this allow- 
ance is not the exercise of a gushing charity, but rath- 
er of the coolest and most unsentimental justice. Let 
me take, as illustrations, the pagan persecutor of the 
Christians, Marcus Aurelius, and the Christian perse- 
cutor of heretics and Jews, Torquemada, the Grand 
Inquisitor of Spain under Queen Isabella. Both these 
men were sincere in the highest degree, and of unsul- 
lied private character. Marcus Aurelius was the best 
emperor, perhaps, that ever sat on the throne of the 
Ceesars,—a man of whom Dean Milman, the historian 
of Christianity, has said:—“ With Aurelius, Christian- 
ity found not only a fair and high-minded competitor 
for the command ofthe human mind, not only a rival 
in the exaltation of the soul of man to higher views 
and more dignified motives, but a violent and intoler- 
ant persecutor.” Itis indeed a saddening thought that 
the author of perhaps the finest writings of the Stoical 
School of Rome, which are filled with the purest and 
sublimest sentiments, should have been driven by a 
mistaken sense of duty to persecute his fellow-men for 
no crime but their belief. There is no reason to doubt 
that Torquemada was equally sincere, if Prescott has 
truly painted his character; yet over a hundred thous- 
and persons, in the eighteen years of his ministry, 
were punished for heresy, nearly nine thousand of 
whom were burned. 


Cases such as these show how dependent conscience 
is, for its application, on mental enlightenment. The 
fault of these men was only the fault of their age, and 
of the systems under which they had been educated. 
The correct apprehension of great principles will alone 
save the world from the curse of well-intentioned but 
ignorant rulers. In judging ofthe private character 
of such men as these conscientious persecutors, we 
must remember only their fidelity to their own con- 
victions of duty, determined by unenlightened reason ; 
but in judging of the absolute character of the deeds 
they committed, we must remember only the sacred 
principles they trampled, however ignorantly, under 
foot. They were both fanatics,—that is, so far as per- 
secutors, sincere and conscientious enemies of the hu- 
man race. The reason which taught them how to apply 
their sentiments of duty to real life was wofully dark- 
ened by superstition ; and the result was vast and ap- 
palling misery to mankind. It would have been worse 
for them, but better for the world, if they had had less 
earnestness and conscientiousness in the discharge of 
a terribly perverted sense of right. Or rather it would 
have been better, both for them and for the world, if 
the strength of their conscience had been equalled by 
the enlightenment of their reason. 


The conclusions to which we have come will throw 
some light upon a question often asked,—‘ Has there 
been any moral progress of the race ?” 


“ Morality,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “admits 
no discoveries. Noimprovements have been made in 
practical morality. The facts which lead to the for- 
mation of moral rules are as accessible, and must be 
as obvious, to the simplest barbarian as to the most 
enlightened philosopher. The case of the physical 
and speculative sciences is directly opposite. From 
the countless variety of the facts with which they are 
conversant, it is impossible to set any bounds to their 
future improvement. It is otherwise with morals. 
They have hitherto been stationary; and in my 
opinion they are likely forever to continue so.” Mr. 
Buckle advocates the same view of the unprogressive 
character of morals. He admits the fact of human 
progress, but regards it as solely intellectual. ‘“ The 
child born in a civilized land, “‘ he says, “ is not like- 
ly, as such, to be superior to one born among barba- 
rians; and the difference which ensues between the 
acts of the two children will be caused, so far as we 
know, solely by the pressure of external circumstan- 
ces; by which I mean the surrounding opinions, 
knowledge, associations, in a word, the entire mental 
atmosphere in which the two children are respective- 
ly nurtured. On this account it is evident that, if we 
look at mankind in the aggregate, their moral and in- 
tellectual conduct is regulated by the moral and intel- 
lectual notions prevalent in their own time. There 
are, of course, many persons who will rise above 
these notions, and many others who will sink below 
them. But such cases are exceptional, and form a 
very small proportion of the total amount of those 
who are nowise remarkable for good or for evil. An 
immense majority of men must always remain in a 
middle state, neither very foolish nor very able, neith- 
er very virtuous nor very vicious, but slumbering on 
in a peaceful and decent mediocrity, adopting without 
much difficulty the current opinions of the day, mak- 
ing no inquiry, exciting no scandal, causing no won- 
der, just holding themselves on a level with their gen- 
eration, and noiselessly conforming to the standard of 
morals and of knowledge common to the age and 
country, in which they live.” 


Mr. Mill, on the other hand, believes in a progres- 
sive morality. ‘The contest,” he says, “ between the 
morality which appeals to an external standard, and 
that which grounds itself on internal convictions, is 
the contest of progressive morality against stationary, 
of reason and argument against the deification of mere 
opinion and habit.” Mr. Lecky, also, argues on the 
same side of the question. “Men come into the 
world,” he says, “with their benevolent affections 
very inferior in power to their selfish ones, and the 
function of morals is to invert this order. The ex- 
tinction of all selfish feeling is impossible for an indi- 
vidual, and, if it were possible, it would result in the 
dissolution of society. The question of morals must 
always be a question of proportion or of degree. At 
one time the benevolent affections embrace merely 
the family, soon the circle expanding includes first a 
class, then a nation, then a coalition of nations, then 
all humanity, and finally its influence is felt in the 
dealings of man with the animal world. In each one 
of these stages a standard is formed, different from 
that of the preceding stage, but in each case the same 
tendency is recognized as virtue.” And again he 
says :—“ At this point I may observe how completely 
fallacious is the assertion that a progressive morality 
is impossible upon the supposition of an original moral 
faculty. To such statements there are two very sim- 
ple answers. In the first place, although the intui- 
tive moralist asserts that certain qualities are necessa- 
rily virtuous, he fully admits that the degree in which 
they are acted upon, or in other words the standard 
of duty, may become progressively higher. In the 
next place, although he refuses to resolve all virtue 
into utility, he admits as fully as his opponents that 
benevolence, or the promotion of the happiness of 
man, is a virtue, and that therefore discoveries which 
exhibit more clearly the true interests of our kind may 
throw new light upon the nature of our duty.” 


Now the chief facts in the case seem to be these :— 


1st. Wherever any moral life manifests itself at all, 
benevolence, justice, truthfulness, and so forth, are 
recognized as virtues; and in proportion as their ob- 
ligation is felt, and their universality acknowledged, 
in the same proportion is moral life enhanced in de- 
gree. In fact, until these are seen to be virtues, as 
may have been the case with the pre-historic men of 
the cave-period, morality is impossible. 

2nd. If the Development Theory is true, a gradual 


evolution of moral life out of a previous non-moral 
condition must be assumed. In trying to prove or 
disprove the moral progress of mankind, the. mistake 
is often made of contrasting periods too near each 
other in point of time. A larger comparison, as for 
instance of modern Europe with the Europe of the 
Stone Age, will leave no doubt whatever of an actual 
improvement of moral condition. 

8rd. The law of inheritance by which offspring are 
born with the improved physical and mental charac- 
teristics of their parents, renders it altogether improb- 
able that improved moral characteristics should not 
be transmitted. Mr. Buckle’s supposed equality of 
moral capacity between the child of civilized and the 
child of barbarian parentage, is contrary to all analo- 
gies of inheritance in other respects. Virtuous im- 
pulses, tendencies, and habits are strengthened in the 
individual by obedience to conscience; and according 
to analogy there is no reason why this increase should 
not favorably affect his children, and be reckoned as 
one of the causes of their subsequent moral superi- 
ority. ‘ 

4th. Conscience appears as an elemental fact of 
human nature, so far as known in history ; and its in- 
creased relative power over individual conduct is, all 
things considered, the best criterion of true civiliza- 
tion. In the highest state of society, moral motives 
are most powerfully felt. It is true that no moral dis- 
coveries may have been made for centuries ; but moral 
ideas are more influential to-day than ever before in 
large social and political affairs: Mr. Buckle sees the 
permanence and simplicity of elementary moral ideas ; 
but he overlooks their ever-greatening influence upon 
mankind. The elevated tone of literature, the in- 
crease of the philanthropic spirit, the broader founda- 
tion of political life, and so forth, contrast strikingly 
with the state of society in these respects only a few 
hundred years ago. 

From these and similar data we conclude that a 
moral progress of mankind is plainly perceptible, 
manifesting itself in two aspects,—in the greater power 
of moral ideas over the race, and in their wiser appli- 
cation to practical problems. Conscience grows more 
and more mighty in its enforcement of moral motives ; 
and reason grows more and more sagacious in the di- 
rection of these motives into truly beneficial channels. 
It is vain to seek to disconnect the moral and the in- 
tellectual elements of human progress. It is not sci- 
ence alone that advances; it is not merely human in- 
tellect, but Man himself, that improves,—Man, with 
his boundless possibilities,—Man, with his feet in the 
mire and his head in the skies;—Man, armed with a 
strength of brain that tames the wild forces of mate- 
rial Nature, and crowned with a conscience that. 
makes him one with the Open Secret of the universe. 


- Aliseellancous, 


UNORTHODOX LONDON, 


A Sunday Lecture by Professor Huxley. 


[From the London Daily Telegraph. } 

When first I commenced these heterodox effusions. 
—at once the evidence and history of my own wan- 
derings out of the ordinary grooves and ruts of “ or- 
thodox”’ ideas—and while I was still lingering near 
the North Pole of Unorthodoxy, I mentioned, in 
passing, my visit to St. George’s Hall on a Sunday af- 
ternoon to hear Dr. Carpenter lecture on ‘“ The Deep 
Sea.” The fact of my having received a circular from 
the “ Sunday Lecture Society,” containing a statement 
of their past operations and projected work, shows me, 
not only that the work whose commencement I then 
chronicled is still going on, but that it is progressing 
with every sign of success, and endorsed with names 
of approvers so eminent as scarcely to allow of its be- 
ing passed over in silence in a series of papers pro- 
fessing to represent the present phases of religious life. 
in London. Besides the world-known name of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, the lecturer for the day, I found such 
names as Dr. Spencer Cobbold, Professor Blackie, and 
Erasmus Wilson among the forthcoming lecturers ; 
while, as though to remove any doubtsas to the “ pro- 
priety” of devoting a Sunday to science instead of 
religion, specially so called—for may not the two be 
made synonymous?—I descried two “reverend” 
titles among the lecturers. Rev. Allen D. Graham,,. 
M. A., Oxon (described in “ Crockford for 1868” as 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden), is to enlighten 
the audience Sunday next, April 10, on “ Witchcraft, 
and the Lessons we learn from it;”’ Rev. Professor 
Lewis Campbell, M. A., Oxon (described as former] 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Vicar of MiL 
ford, Hants, now Professor of Greek in the University 
of St. Andrew’s), is also announced, though without. 
his subjects being named. Need I say that these rey- 
erend titles removed any lingering scruples, and that 
I resolved to make Professor Huxley my preacher for 
the day? In sober earnest, this Sunday Lecture So- 
ciety is now a fuit accompl’, and demands notice. A 
few years ago, such an institution would have been 
deemed an impossibility. We méy well ask, then, as. 
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Mr. Bellew does ask three times every week from’that 
very rostrum : 
‘*Can such things be, 
And overcome us like asummer’s cloud, 
Without our special notice?” 

Right or wrong, this thing should be known. The 
circular of the society says—and I believe truly—‘‘ The 
committee have spent, since the month of December, 
upwards of £70 merely in advertising in the newspa- 
pers. No fewer than 6,000 circulars, containing the 
list of persons approving the, objects of the society, 
and 16,000 of the handbills announcing the present 
series of lectures, have been printed and distributed. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, the committee believe that 
the society’s lectures are but little known of (sic) by res- 
idents in London, or even in the immediate vicinity of 
St. George’s Hall.” Repeating my original cautela, 
then, that my mission is simply to describe, not to 
criticise or pronounce for or against, I give the records 
of this experience in the scientific portion of “‘ Unor- 
thodox London.” 

The subject chosen by Professor Huxley was, “ The 
Forefathers of the English People on the Mainland of 
Europe and Asia.”’ He commenced by calling the at- 
tention of his audience to the two types of physique 
noticeable at the present day in Britain—the one tall 
and fair and light-haired, the other short and dark, 
with curling black hair. Passing over the gradations 
obtained by intermixture, he found that these two 
types were existent in the earliest accounts of Britain 
—those, namely, of Cesar, Tacitus, and Strabo—when 
accounts of Britain stood in much the same relation to 
the Romans as Captain Cook’s account of Tahiti to 
us. Cesar tells us of the fair-haired inhabitants of 
Kent; ‘Tacitus mentions the dark Silures of South 
Wales. In a linguistic point of view the peoples were 
one; for English were non-existent, and there were 
only the two types of Celtic—the Cymric and Gaelic. 
The two races then were one, and the problem is, 
whence came these two races with one language ? 
Geography gives a suggestion. The East Coast of 
England is separated by a brief space of sea from 
Scandinavia, Denmark, North Germany, and the 
North of France. In the same way the south and 
south-east of England are separated by a still smaller 
space from France. Now, we may check the obvious 
inference deducible herefrom by noticing the distribu- 
tion of raceson the Continent. It would be possible, 
Professor Huxley observed, to draw an oblique line 
from the mouth of the Seine to the mouth of the 
Rhone, and divide the tall, fair people north of that 
line from the short, dark people south of it. This fact 
is confirmed by the statistics of stature drawn up for 
purposes of the conscription. Such a line might, in 
fact, extend from the north of Ireland to the Hima- 
layas, and still to the north would be the tall fair 
people, and to thesouth, the short dark. Such a dif 
ference was not traceable to climate, because still fur- 
ther north you come again upon dark people, to-wit : 
—the Laps, a Mongolian race quite distinct from the 
dark people of the south. The Eur-Asiatic continent 
may, then, be divided into three zones or belts :—1, 
the dark Laps; 2, the fair Celts; 3, the dark Celts. 
The distinction comes to be, then, between the Xan- 
thochroi, or tall and fair, and the Melano-chroi, or 
dark. The inference, therefore, was, that these two 
divisions of Celts came from the continent to our 
island. The invasions of the Saxons, Jutes, Danes, 
and Northmen changed the language of Britain, but 
added no new physical element. Therefore, argued the 
Professor, we must not talk any more of Celts and 
Saxons, forallareone. ‘I never lose an opportunity 
of rooting up that false idea that the Celtsand Saxons 
are different races.” If Professor Huxley could 
only get Pat to recognize this, he might do more to 
root out Fenianism than the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus or any amount of Church and Land Tenure 
Bills! 

Professor Huxley went on to prove the identity of 
the Gauls and Germans in the earliest historical times. 
Both were a fair-haired race, of tall stature and pow- 
erful frame. He compared their habits, going into 
some amusing details—for instance, these Celts were 
eminently a trouser-wearing race Gaul was divided 
into Braccata and Togata—the fo.mer Celtic, the lat- 
ter Roman. The Highland costume of the present 
day, therefore, was eminently unnational. It was 
Roman, not Celtic. The Germans, too, were the ear- 
liest known possessors of soap; proving again—as in 
their adoption of trousers—their superiority over the 
Romans. Possibly, however, the soap was used rath- 
er as an ornament than for purposes of cleanliness, to 
redden the hair—a process still adopted in the Fiji 
Islands. The hypothesis finally advanced was that 
the tall fair people north of the line above mentioned, 
breaking through the natural barriers of the Alps, 
Carpathians, and Hercynian forest in Europe, as 
through the Himalayas in India, dispossessed and vir- 
tually exterminated the dark people to the south, driv- 
ing them into mountain districts, as the Britons were 
afterwards driven by successive invaders into Corn- 
wall and Wales. The dark people are the remains of 
the southern mountaineers, sometimes, as in the case 
of the Basque people, proving their separate origin by 
linguistic peculiarities, whilst the resemblance of Sans- 
crit, Latin and Greek, and modern European len- 
guages attest the supremacy of the nomadic inhabit- 
ants of the northern plains, across which, Professor 
Huxley observed, “you might drive a cart for 4,000 or 
5,000 miles from Holland to China without encoun- 
tering any elevation worth speaking of.” So, then, the 
upshot is, we are all one people, and, as was quaintly 
said, “it is wicked to talk about Anglo-Saxons.” Teu- 
ton and Celt are distinctions without a difference from 
this time forth and for evermore. 

The audience was a very large and intelligent one, 
comprising many eminent and scientific men, quite a 
fair quota of ladies, a sprinkling of the rising genera- 


tion, and altogether a collection of heads that would 
have delighted a phrenologist or physiognomist. 
Surely there is another old prejudice that must be 
rooted up by such a gathering as this. Whatever else 
we may be called, the English people must no longer 
be set down as a race of unmitigated Sabbatarians. 
It is against this, and this only, that the Sunday 
Lecture Society desire to protest. They are not a 
Church, like the body that gathers in the same hall 
later in the day, and calls itself ‘“‘ The Church of Pro- 
gress.” They carefully avoid all theological subjects; 
but hold that “ History, Literature, and Art, especially 
in their bearing upon the improvement and social 
well-being of mankind,” are proper subjects for Sun- 
day study. It would be difficult to assail such a posi- 
tion—very difficult to say where the practical sermon 
merges into the lecture. Then, again, the persons who 
attended the Sunday lecture, one could see at a glance, 
were not the people who go to church or are likely to 
do so until the calibre of the clergy and the style of 
the sermons are widely different from the present. 
Mr. Conway’s congregation, as well as Mr. Conway 
himself, and several leading Unitarians, were present ; 
but those who are familiar with Unitarian sermons, or 
with Mr. Conway’s discourses, will be aware there is 
but an ill-defined frontier line between them and a 
lecture by Professor Huxley. It will probably take 
some time to familiarise the present generation with 
Sunday lectures. There will be need of caution lest 
Dum fugiunt stulti, vitia in contraria currunt. 
We do not want the Continental Sunday in London. 
In fact, despite all their small scorn of our Sabbatari- 
anism, our continental neighbors are to a large extent 
adopting and appreciating our English “ Lord’s Day.” 
But there is a wide difference between opening thea- 
tres and music-halls on Sunday, and opening muse- 
ums and giving lectures on science and kindred sub- 
jects. Probably-all, except very extreme religionists, 
will agree that, next to going to church, attending 
such a lecture as the one J have sketched above is a 
legitimate mode of spending Sunday ; indeed, we may 
yet see the day when even those who go to church in 
the morning, and perchance the evening too, may still 
find time in the afternoon for such an interesting dis- 
quisition as the one Llistened to on the subject of our 
forefathers in the olden time. 


> 
SSMALL SUMS.” 


When I was quite a small boy, I had a craving 
ambition to see my name in print. The name once 
published to the world by means of type and prin- 
ter’s ink, seemed to my ardent and inexperienced 
mind to be fame itself. But I could see no way of 
coming before the public. The writings of a boy ten 
years old are not greedily sought after by publishers, 
as a general rule; and it was in vain that I submit- 
ted sheet after sheet of very profound observations on 
men and things, as seen from the limits of an indul- 
gent grandmother’s apron-string, with trembling 
hands tomy uncle, who published a paper. My un- 
cle was a “great smoker;” and it was generally my 
sole satisfaction to find my most elaborate produc- 
tions merely glanced at, pronounced “ very good,” 
and immediately conyerted into pipe-lighters. My 
grandmother, good soul, was the only mortal that 
recognized and applauded my amazing genius; and I 
have not a doubt but that she thought me capable of 
anything in a literary point of view, from a love-let- 
ter to a Commentary on the Pentateuch. All my 
efforts to come into print proved unavailing. But 
one day, happening to get hold of the report of some 
religious missionary society, I saw that there was a 
long list of donors and subscribers published at the 
end of the book. I actually knew some of the per- 
sons whose names were there inserted. Here was an 
opening for me. I immediately set at work collect- 
ing all the pennies I could; and saving them up till 
I got a sum of about fifty cents, waited for the col- 
lectors to come round again, when I gaye my money 
and wrote my name in full. Anxiously did I await 
the “ Report;” at length in came the blue-covered 
pamphlet that was to hand my name down to pos- 
terity. Eagerly did I open it, nervously did I read 
over all the names from beginning to end, but: mine 
was not there; andit was with a heavy heart I came 
to the conclusion that the only part of the book 
which bore any reference to me was “ Small Sums, 
$5.” Iwas now a sadder but a wiser boy ; deter- 
mined not to be baffled again, I resolved to get out of 
the small sum contributors next year. Accordingly, 
with a good deal of begging, and saving, and self-de- 
nial, the next report not only had my name in full, 
but the word “ Master” before it, and one dollar after 
it! 

Since I have seen more of the ways of the world, 
Ihave discovered that a great many “old boys,” 
with gray hair, even, are particularly anxious not to 
have their names buried among the “small sums,” 
whenever they give their money for charity or relig- 
ion !—Harry Bolingbroke. 

<p 


Aw ExcELLENT Sussect.—In all policies of life- 
insurance these, among a host of other questions, 
occur: “ Age of father, if living; age of mother, if 
living-” A man in the country who filled up an ap- 
plication, made his father’s age “if living,’ 112 
years, and his mother’s 102. The agent was amazed 
at this showing, and fancied that he had got an ex- 
cellent subject; but feeling somewhat dubious, 1e- 
marked that the man came of a very long-lived fam- 
ily. ‘Oh, you see, sir,” replied the applicant, “my 
parents died many years ago, but ‘if living,” would 
be aged as there put down.” “Oh, I see,” said the 
agent, as he indulged in a most unaccountable fit of 
laughing. 


Voices from the Leople. 


[HXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


“T shall, to the very best of my remaining en- 
ergies, help everybody to attain woman suffrage, though 
I shall never join any society to that end. But it 
seems to me the proposal you make, had it preceded 
instead of coming after Mr. Tilton’s and his friends’, 
would be open to less objection than that, without 
loss of any of its advantages. I hope yours will be 
approved in Boston, heartily, religiously, as the other 
is rejected ; andif it is, then I should say, let it go 
into immediate effect. If it be not judged worthy of 
Boston acceptance, then I should say, let that inau- 
gurated at the Fifth Avenue Hotel Conference be as 
promptly submitted to as many of the friends of wo- 
man’s enfranchisement as possible; and, if generally 
approved, let that become the basis of their future ac- 
tion. And Iam sure it will soon command the res- 
pect and approval of ali who prefer principle to par- 
ty, and the good of the cause to their own selfish 
gratification and aggrandizement. And the good or 
ill will of any others is of little importance one way 
or the other.” 


——“ For the first time I am truly disappointed in 
my good friend Tur [ypEx,—for the first time I have 
risen from the weekly feast it brings, not merely un- 
refreshed, but absolutely hungry! True, I have not 
partaken freely of the cuisine prepared by R. 8. D. 
(which, by the way, is no doubt excellent), for my 
grief at not‘finding the usual dainty dish from your 
‘own cookery’ destroyed all relish for anything else. 
Had I a single crumb of comfort left, 1 would not 
complain; but I have distributed my last morsel 
(even to the SUPPLEMENTS and ‘ Fifty Affirmations’), 
and can only console myself, therefore, with the 
hope, nay belief, that, this week of fasting ended, the 
desire of my soul shall be satisfied; for surely, Mr. 
Editor, you will not serve us so again! Increase the 
price of our rations, please, or reduce the quantity ; 
but preserve, I pray you, the quality intact. Give or 
withhold whatever else you will, but do not deprive 
us of our weekly standard dish,—at least until we 
have gained sufficient strength to do without it.” 
[This was signed “ Annie-onymous;” but a_ little 
bird in the air revealed its author—a lady who is per- 
sonally unknown, but who has proved an excellent 
friend to Tur Inpex.—ED.] 

——‘“ Enclosed please find some postal, for which 
forward to me its worth in INpDExEs of Number 17, 
Vol. 1. I want them to distribute, for the ‘ Quaker’s 
Letter to the Presbyterian’ is the best thing of the 
season. You will soon have to send fifteen or twen- 
ty copies to , notwithstanding there are three 
churches there.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First INDEPENDENT Society meets every Sun- 
day morning, at 103 o’clock, in the church on the cor- 
ner of Adams and Superiorstreets. Sunday School at 
a quarter to 12. The public are cordially invited to 
attend. 

The Rapicau Cuvus will meet at thesame place, at 
74 o'clock, May 15. Subject for discussion :—“ Is 
Conscience the result of Education?” The public 
are cordially invited to attend and participate. At 
the meeting of May 8, the Articles of Association re- 
ported by the Committee appointed for the purpose 
were adopted by the Club, and will be published in 
our next issue. 

The ladies of Toledo willshortly be visited at their 
homes in behalf of the OrPHAN’s HomE Socinry. 
The membership fees which it is thus hoped to ob- 
tain are needed to meet a debt of $2,000 still due for 
the grounds and building, and to raise means for de- 
fraying the current expenses of the year. The treas- 
ury of the Society contains no more than is neces- 
sary to pay debts already due for these expenses; and 
the smallest sums contributed will be gratefully re- 
ceived. The Managers of the HoME hope eventually to 
make an addition to the present building for the sake 
of securing a Lying-in Department and a Nursery for 
foundlings. At present they are unable to receive 
children under two years of age. They have been 
already urgently solicited to receive infants deserted 
by their parents, but have been obliged to refuse on 
account of the narrowness of their accommodations. 
Unfortunate women haye been cared for, and pro- 
vided with good homes; and it is desired to do more 
in this direction than is now possible. The public 
are earnestly requested to furnish means for carrying 


out these benevolent objects. 

><? 
RECEIVED. 

Tue CAREER OF THE Curist-IDEA IN History. By 
Hupson Turrie, Author of “The Career of the 
God-Idea in History,” “ Arcana of Nature,” ete. 
Boston: Published by Adams & Co., 25 Brom- 
field St. [1870.] pp. 161. 

ANNUAL Report of the Officers and Directors of the 
INDIANA STATE Prison SoutTu. To the Governor. 
Indianapolis: Alexander H. Conner, State Print- 
er. 1869. pp. 53. 
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PICTURES FROM OVID: 
III. 10 AND ARGUS. 


A bundred eyes in sleepless Argus burn, 

And wake and slumber in their several turn,— 
Closed two by two in mild, refreshing sleep, 
While all the rest untiring vigil keep. 

Turn as he may, or look where’er he will, 

His watchful gaze beholds sad Io still. 

When brilliant Phebus pours his dazzling ray, 
Amid the pastures Argus bids her stray, 

Where leaves and herbs (the produce of the field) 
And slimy streams a loathed subsistence yield. 
When sinks beneath the earth his blood-red orb, 
And shades of night his fiery beams absorb, 
Chains undeserved her suffering neck surround. 
Her only couch, the inhospitable ground, 

Too often bare, her wretched body pressed, 

And sought, but sought in vain, refreshing rest. 
To Argus she her suppliant arms essayed 

To raise aloft,—in vain the attempt was made; 
And when to move his iron heart she tried, 

Her dumb complaints in mournful lowings died ; 
- Strange on her ear the startling accents fall, 
And her own tones her sinking heart appall. 


ASTERISK. 


«Ghee Sudex. 


MAY iat, iSTroa. 
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The Hditor of Tin INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
Tor the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


There are three Republican papers in 
Toledo, two dailies (Blade and Commercial) 
and one weekly (the Hepress, in German.) 
The two dailies are in a state of chronic re- 
pulsion, like two pith-balls similarly electrified; 
or rather, like a couple of indignant storm- 
clouds, they keep up a mutual bombardment of 
thunder-bolts, chain-lightning, etc., blinding 
the eyes of the public and deafening its ears 
with the majestic volleyings of their wrath. 
For the sake of terrified humanity, we rejoice 
at the appearance of a peace-maker,—a verit- 
able lightning-rod, in fact, which we trust 
will quietly draw the fire of the embattled 
clouds, and bid 


“Silence like a poultice come to heal the blows of 
sound.” 


The first number of the Toledo Democrat 
was issued April 13, in handsome typo- 
graphical style, to be followed once a week by 
its successors. Its editor is Mr. John A. 
Lant, who evidently understands his business, 
and will doubtless do all that can be done to 
rally the scattered hosts of his party in Toledo. 


oe 

The Cincinnati Presbytery has just resolved 
that no dancing-teacher shall be admitted to 
its church-membership. We deplore the Pres- 
bytery’s forgetfulness of the facts that King 
Dayid “danced before the Lord with all his 
might” (2 Sam. vi, 14); that the psalmist 
(CXLIX, 3) exhorts the children of Israel to 
“praise his name in the dance; ” that the 
preacher (Kecl. vir, 4) declares that “there is 
a time to mourn anda time to dance;” and 
that various other passages of the Bible take 
amore cheerful view of the “light fantastic 
toe” than these graye and solemn presbyters. 
But, nevertheless, we congratulate the dan- 


cing-teachers. 
———— > 


Several excellent communications have been 
received which we have found it impossible to 
print as yet for lack of space. Their non-ap- 
pearance should be regarded as no sign of our 
want of appreciation, but rather of the neces- 
sity of enlarging THe INpeEx. 


‘delay sending in their orders. 


TO OUR FRIENDS, 


A gentleman in Georgia writes to us as fol- 
lows :— 


“J have been reading Tur InpDEx eyer since it was 
issued. I am so much pleased with the matter in 
general, that | have been thinking how you could 
double your subscription lists without much trouble. 
That is, for every one of your subscribers to pay for 
one extra copy, you furnishing it bound at the end of 
the year. The character of the articles in your paper 
makes them worth preserving. Let the price be 
what the yolume will be worth when bound.” 


Another writes as follows from Oberlin :— 


“ Send all the back numbers that are in print. If 
you can obtain the numbers that are out of print by 
advertising for them, I will give fifty cents extra for 
the three missing numbers.” 


A third writes as follows from Boston :— 


“JT much wish that this publication were in pam- 
phlet for binding, and convenience in reading, 
lending, and permanent preservation. Particularly, 
I do hope your articles in Nos. 1 to 6, if no more, 
can be had in that form.” 


Such expressions as these occur frequently 
in the letters we receive; and in order to meet 
a manifest want, we have devised the follow- 
ing plan, the best that is feasible under the 
circumstances. 

The editions of Nos. 1, 3, and 4 have long 
been exhausted ; and of Nos. 2,5, 6, 8,and 10, 
only about two hundred and fifty copies apiece 
remain. By reprinting Nos. 1,3, and 4, there- 
fore, we shall be able to furnish by January 1, 
1871, two hundred and fifty bound volumes of 
THE INDEX, complete for the year. Ii will 
be impossible to furnish a larger number of 
volumes than this, without reprinting Nos. 2, 
5, 6, 8, and 10,—which would be too expen- 
sive, unless we should be assured of a very 
large demand. 

Now if we receive orders for these two hun- 
dred and fifty volumes in advance, we will re- 
print the exhausted editions, and forward the 
yolumes as soon as they can be bound after 
the expiration of the year. The price will be 
put as low as possible, namely, at $2.50. No 
money should be sent at present; but who- 
ever desires to have a complete file of THE 
InpEXx on the above terms should send in his 
name at once. .A list of such names will be 
kept; and as soon as the requisite number is 
registered, we shall announce the fact in our 
columns. 


We regret that, to those of our subscribers 
who lack only a few numbers of THE INDEX, 
we cannot offer a chance to complete their file 
without re-purchasing the other numbers for 
the year; but this is the best we can do under 
the circumstances. Ifthere are any among them 
whose subscriptions date from the beginning, 
and whose files will be completed by receiy- 
ing Nos. 1, 3, and 4, we request them to send 
in their names on the announcement that the 
two hundred and fifty volumes are all ordered. 
Enough extra copies will be reprinted to meet 
this additional small demand. From what we 
have learned of the flattering estimate put 
upon ‘HE INDEX by our subscribers, we be- 
lieve that this small number of volumes will 
speedily be engaged; and we advise all who 
really wish the first volume complete not to 
The price will 
barely enable us to meet the cost involved; 
and we only make the offer to enable our ear- 
nest friends to secure what we haye been again 
and again asked to furnish. 


EVANGELICAL EVASION. 


The Watchman and Reflector, a Baptist 
weekly paper in Boston, has the following in 
its issue of May 5 :— 


“TE Index, Abbot’s radical paper at Toledo, is 
trying to prove that President Lincoln was an infi- 
del. Will the InpEx please explain Mr. Lincoln’s 


request to his townspeople to pray for him, and afew 
other similar incidents that could be cited ?” 


Tue INDEX is “trying to prove” nothing 
of the sort. It is chary of epithets. It has 
simply published an article by Mr. Herndon, 
showing that Mr. Lincoln did not believe in 
Christianity as the Watchman and Reflector 
defines it. , Many men believe in prayer who 
disbelieve the Messiahship of Jesus and the 
entire “ Christian scheme of redemption,” as 
for instance Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The 
point is not whether Mr. Lincoln was a relig- 
tous man (which Mr. Herndon expressly as- 
serts), but whether he was a Christian in any 
sense accepted by the Christian Church. Now 
the Watchman and [Reflector has lately been 
severely criticising Theodore Tilton for claim- 
ing to be a Christian without accepting the 
common evangelical views of Christianity. 
If anything can be proved by testimony, it 
is proved that Mr. Lincoln’s views of Christ- 
ianity were at least as lax as those of Mr. Til- 
ton. Will the Watchman and Reflector please 
give a straightforward answer to the question, 
whether Mr. Lincoln was a Christian? A 
little consistency and caydor on this point 
would be quite refreshing in our “evangeli- 
cal” exchanges. 


THE RADICAL :—A CARD. 


The Radical for May will appear late, but is likely 
to prove an unusually attractive number. Among 
other articles of interest is a strong paper giving the 
“ Evidences of Spiritualism,” by one of its leading 
exponents, Hudson Tuttle; a review ot “ Mr. Abbot’s 
Religion,” by D. A. Wasson; ‘“‘The Miracles of the 
New Testament,” by M. H. Doolittle; “A Sermon 
of Immortality,” by the late Everett Finley; and 
some very appreciative pages on Walt Whitman’s 
Poems, by an English Lady, written to W. M. Ros- 
setti, and introduced to the public in the following 
letter :— 

Lonpon, Noy. 20, 1869. 

The great satisfaction which I felt in arrauging, about two 
years ago, the first edition (or rather selection) of Walt Whit- 
man’s Poems published in England has been, in due course of 
time, followed by another satisfaction—and one which, rightly 
laid to heart, is both less mixed and more intense. A lady, 
whose friendship honors me, read the selection last summer, 
and immediately alterwards accepted from me the loan of the 
complete edition, and read that also. Both volumes raised in 
her a boundless and splendid enthusiasm ennobling to witness, 
This found expression in some letters which she addressed to 
meat the time, and which contain (I affirm it without misgiy- 
ing, and Thope not without some title to form an opinion) 
about the fullest. farthest-reaching, and most eloquent appre- 
ciation of Whitman yet put into writing, and certainly the 
most valuable, whether or not I or other readers find cause for 
critical dissent at an item here and there, The most valuable, 
I say, because this is the expression of what a Woman sees in 
Whitman’s Poems,—a woman who has read and thought much, 
and whom to know is to respect and esteem, in every relation, 
whether of character, intellect, or culture. 

I longed that what this lady had written should be published 
for the benefit. of English, and more especially of American 
readers She has generously acceded to my request. The en- 
suing reflections upon Whitman’s Poems contain several pas- 
sages reproduced verbatim from the letters in question, supple- 
mented by others which the same lady has added, so as more 
fully to define and conyey the impression which those unparal- 
leled and deathless writings have made upon _ her. 

; W. M. Rossertr. 


[We believe that no one who reads the Radical. 
will dissent from our opinion, that it is in every res- 
pect deserving of support by the liberal public. We 
most cordially recommend it to our readers.—ED. ] 

oes a 


Burr AND WaAsuHrInGtTon.—In our history, Aaron 
Burr was a keener thinker than George Washington. 
He was a far more ingenious man, a far more active 
man; and if he had been a moral man, and had main- 
tained normal relations with himself, with his fellow 
men, and with the laws of rectitude, he would have 
been an abler man. Washington was a man of good 
sense, but he was not a man of genius in any direc- 
tion except that of conscience. He was aman ofsin- 
gular equity, of great disinterestedness, and of pure 
and upright intent. Sagacious he was, by the light 
which comes from integrity. He endured, haying 
faith to believe that right was right, that right was 
safe, and that right in the end would prevail. That 
which made Washington the only great hero of our 
Revolutionary struggle, was the light of the moral 
element that was in him—not any intellectual genius 
which he possessed; nor any rare tact in administra- 
tion, nor any remarkable executive power. And if 
you look back upon those names in our history that 
have best stood the test, you will find that they have 
been men who were fruitful in the highest moral ele- 
ments. And as time goes on, those men who lack 
those elements sink lower and lower till they set be- 
low the horizon ; and those men who possess them rise 
higher and higher, till they reach the meridian, with 
undying splendor to shine upon history and the 
world.— Beecher. 

a a 


“Papa is coming home at midnight,” said a little 
boy ofsix. “ Wheiismidnight?” ‘ Why, when the: 
mice come out and bite your toes.” 
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Communications. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


TITUSVILLE, Pa., May 1, 1870. 
Mr. ABEOT: 

Deur Sir :—Uiberals frequently complain of the 
treatment meted out to them by the Orthodox. I cer- 
tainly cannot and will not excuse the latter, for their 

injustice results from tie most reprehensible mo- 
tives—bigotry and fanaticism. But if they are wrong 
in this, liberals themselves are not less to blame, and 
deserve, perhaps, no better treatment, so long as they 
forget their own dignity so far as to fawn doggishly 
when some Orthodox condescends to look favorably 
upon, or speak kindly of or to, a liberal or “ infidel ;” 
to submit patiently to all kinds of injustice; to suffer 
humbly indignities heaped upon them, and yet not 
associate to protect themselves and to maintain their 
rights. It was, therefore, with no little satisfaction 
that I read your excellent rejoinder to the Rey. Mr. 
Howard’s article—‘ The Ambition of Jesus,’—and 
the scorn [?] with which you refuse to accept his left- 
handed compliment, that he believes you “ honest,” 
though not an Orthodox Christian. Such dignified 
language as yours, if anything, must eventually over- 
come the prejudices and arrogance of the “ pious ” 
Orthodox, and compel them finally to become just 
towards, and respect, those who may differ from them 
dogmatically. Silence—or worse yet, passive, hum- 
ble submission—certainly never will. 

But while I thus rejoice in your just rebuke ad- 
ministered to the Rev. Mr. Howard, I can not very 
wellagree with your views on Immortality, as given 


re your reply to your correspondent “ L. T. 1.” on 


“The Problem of Immortality.” You there most 
truly say :—‘ Whether the soul lives after the body 
dies, is purely a question of fact.” But can we really 
have any fwcts in the matter? I think not. All the 
“facts” obtainable are only the deductions we may 
make from other and real facts. These prove nothing 
conclusively, but serve merely as arguments for the 
theories which we may build, sustaining or rejecting 
immortality, and on which we may base our belief or 
disbelief on it. Nothing more. But belief in im- 
mortality will no more make ita fact, than disbelief 
will disprove it; for—‘Our doubt will not make us 
mortal—our belief will not make us immortal,” as 
you not less truly say. Why then, Mr. Abbot, shall 
“all earnest men and women hope for it?” Must not 
you yourself admit that ‘itis not intrinsically de- 
sirable?” In every InpEx that I receive, I admire 
the logic of your reasoning, the candor of your in- 
vestigations, the fearlessness with which you pro- 
nounce your convictions and the result of your stud- 
ies, and the honesty with which you reject every- 
thing that the force of your logic rejects. Like a 
true man, you refuse “to put desire in the place of 
reason,” but follow in everything the light that is in 
you. Is it possible, then, that in this question of im- 
mortality you should be wnlike yourself—tollow a 
phantom, and not that light that isin you? 


“Willit pay?” Ido not mean in the sense given 
it by “L. T. L.,”’ which implication you so justly and 
beautifully refuted—nor, certainly, in a yet more 
condemnable sense, which your character and man- 
liness forbid; but I mean, whether it will pay to hope 
for a something of which you say yourself that “ we 
know nothing on the point?” What good will it 
do to “covet continuance of being,’ when we know 
that “ thought changes no reality?” Can this hoping 
against hope make it a reality? Can it give us “ con- 
tinuance of being,” or make us happier ? 

It is rather curious that I should have thus to re- 
monstrate against comments in almost every other 
respect excellent on “L. T. I.’s” article. I cannot 
say :——“ Now let us be candid, Mr. Abbot !”—for you 
certainly are most commendably candid,—nor can I 
say :—‘‘ Let us reason a little, my friend” —for you 
reason as judiciously ag mortal man can. But if I 
understand this ‘Problem of Immortality” aright, 
there can be but two ways to solve it—Science and 
Experience, the way of the Liberals,—and the Bible, 
the way of the Selevers. But all the “ facts” ob- 
tained in the first way are that the body dies, is de- 
composed, changed, but not annihiluted ; and that the 
soul is ttself a problem. Isitan entity? I believe not; 
at least, Science and Experience teach us that all the 
faculties generally ascribed to the “soul” are but 
those of the drain, a consequence of the activity of 
our physical mechanism on which they depend, and 
whose perfection or imperfection (normal or abnor- 
mal state) conditions them. Even life itself is thus 
conditioned ; and every individual has it in his pow- 
er by prudence to prolong it, or by passion, vio- 
lence, &c., to shortenit, and even to let life (the soul ?) 
out, by opening, for instance, an artery, or by omit- 
ting to supply immediately thé body, but thus medi- 
ately the “ soul,’ with what is indispensable for the 
sustenance and existence of either. (In consequence 
of what is considered their mutual relations, but, in 
fact, of their identity.) Now what is there that can 
sustain the theory of a “soul” as an entity and its 
immortality? Yet the foregoing are all, not merely 
deductions or speculations, but real indisputable facts, 
established by Science (Anatomy) and Experience. 
Can, then, mere deductions, speculative theories 
(Psychology), disprove them? And if clearly not, 
why yet “ hope sao! for immortality ?” 

The second way, the Bible, will—all Orthodoxy to 
the contrary notwithstanding—lead to the same re- 
sult. [For want of space we are obliged to omit the 
latter part of the communication, which is addressed 
to those only who take the Bible as authority,— 
which we, of course, do not.—Ep.] Thus it will easily 
be perceived that the belief in immortality has, in 


fact, nothing to rest on. Science and Experience 
deny it; and a right understanding of the Bible re- 
futes it. There is nothing that upholds it but the 
bent given the “mind” by education, the power of 
habit, and the baneful influence of public opinion. 
Can you assign other reasons? 

I am, sir, with the highest estimation, truly 
yours, 

Morris EXNstern. 

[We must reserve for a future occasion what we 
have to say at length on the grounds of a rational 
hope of immortality. We can now only consider 
very briefly Mr. Hinstein’s position that Science and 
Experience absolutely deny all ground for it. So 
thoughtful and temperate a criticism deserves the 
most respectful consideration ; and we are very glad 
to publish an article presenting the other side of this 
great question. 

Mr. Hinstein argues that both Science and Experi- 
ence prove the absolute dependence of mind on brain, 
and disprove the possibility of mind without brain. 
This, if we understand his argument, is the substance 
of it. To this reasoning we reply as follows:— 

Experience teaches the constant connection of mind 
with brain in all its direct manifestations. We deny 
that it teaches more than this. We deny that it can 
prove the ¢mpossibility of mind without brain, since by 
its very nature it deals only with what is possible. 
“Experience of the impossible” would be a contra- 
diction in terms. When we have said that we have 
no experience of mind but in connection with brain, 
we have said all that experience warrants us in say- 
ing. Anything further is sheer assertion. | 

Science teaches the absolute dependence of mind on 
brain for its direct manifestations. We deny that it 
teaches more than this; and this we unconditionally 
admit. Whether mind can wnder other conditions 
manifest itself without brain, or not, science does not 
inform us; it deals only with mind wnder present con- 
ditions. Unimagined conditions imply unimagined 
possibilities. Until science has proved that no condi- 
tions are possible but the present ones, she has no 
right to say, anything against immortality. The 
hope of immortality we cherish rests on moral and 
philosophical, not on physical data. We deny the 
logical validity of the disproof as well as of the 
proof. Science (i. e. physical science) and experience 
teach nothing whatever on the subject. Mr, Hin- 
stein, in our opinion, mistakes the sélence of science 
on this subject for a positive denial. It is facts, cf a 
higher order than those with which physiology or 
anatomy deals, on which we rest our hope;-and we 
mean to accept the result of a calm, unimpassioned, 
scientific weighing of them in the scales of reason.— 
Ep.] 

ee ere 
AN AMERICAN RELIGION. 


Mr. Assor :— 

Hindostan, Egypt, Judea, Persia, Arabia, Greece, 
and Rome have all had their peculiar_types of 
religion based on the natural or universal re- 
ligion ; just as a dozen branches grafted on the same 
tiee bear fruits differing from each other in flavor and 
appearance, but all owing their life to the main 
trunk. Now why might we not have an American- 
Western religion that shall be an improvement on 
these old oriental forms just as the political systems 
of the Western nations are an improvement on those 
of the East ? 

If Religion is the aspiration of the Luman soul 
tewards its ideals—if the most religious man is he 
who has the best conceptions of God as a Father, and 
of man as a brother—if such correct views and feel- 
ings modify and give character to a constitution of 
civil government which accords to men or man all 
his rights, and blesses more than thirty millions of 
people, why not call it the American Religion ? 

The sum of natural religion,—love to God and love 
to Man,—forms the basis of all civilization, as it does 
of all the old religions; but governments, laws, 
physical causes, hereditary customs, wars, have all 
acted singly or in combination, either to check en- 
tirely, to modify, or prevent the development of this 
sentiment. An English scholar, for instance, in love 
with learning, and believing that all truth is related, 
and is divine both in its origin and tendency, would 
go to Oxford or Cambridge to pursue his studies. 
But the first thing he had to do before beginning his 
inquiries was to join the Church of England and 
swear to the Thirty-Nine Articles. All the old seats 
of learning in Europe were State institutions ; and, the 


Church being united to the State and ruling it, ev-. 


ery student had to enter upon the path of investiga- 
tion with the word Credo on his lips instead of the 
noble word Skeptomat. Religious mongrelism in Eu- 
rope owes its ugly look to such causes as these; for 
true religion has never had a fair chance in the Old 
World to develop itself symmetrically and naturally. 
The twig was bent in the early stage of its growth 
by some pressure from the State or the Church, and 
it has grown crooked and deformed. 

But in this Western world man as man, for the 
first time in his history, is entirely free. There is 
public sentiment to be sure, that still dictates Old 


World modes of belief. But there is no power in this 
country, as there was in Europe for ages, that carries 
the Key in one hand and the Sword in the other, and 
can compel a student to shape his theological, or po- 
litical, or philosophical opinions to please any set of 
men. If this public sentiment is often domineer- 
ing and revengeful toward those who investigate 
bravely, and express their opinion independently, 
such public sentiment, as in the Slavery discussion, 
may be changed. It is not a court of the last resort. 

The people of the United States, by adopting the 
15th Amendment, have taken away from the Consti- 
tution and Laws every ebjectionable feature. There 
is no class now in this nation that can feel disaffected 
to the Government because they are oppressed. No 
human being under our flag can now complain that 
he is not absolutely and entirely free to think, to 
speak, to pursue his happiness in any sphere he pleas- 
es. If women as a class feel that they are wronged 
in not having the Suffrage, all they have to do ‘is asa 
class to express the wish for it, and it will be granted. 
These things cannot be said of any other government 
that has ever existed. 

Why not then haye an American religion—a relig- 
ion adapted to man living under a political system 
which not only declares, but now makes, all men free, 
and equal before the law; which declares and exem- 
plifies that the preservation of the rights of humani- 
ty, civil, religious and political, is the sole end of Laws 
and Constitutions; and that all governments derive 
their just powers only from the consent of the goy- 
erned? These ideas have moulded the American 
character, notwithstanding the constant influx of Eu- 
ropeans, until it has become gloriously unique. The 
sons of immigrants who are intelligent and recep- 
tive, evince the American bearing in the first genera- 
tion. The European system of government beggars 
the people in means and jntelligence, and then the 
European religion doles out to them wretched pity 
and relief. But the American system adopts the hard 
practical idea of teaching every man to stand on his 
own legs and be independent. Under it warm-heart- 
ed benevolence does not exhaust itself in alleviating 
the miseries of the unfortunate, but by knowledge 
and right training prevents men from becoming un- 
fortunate. By the guarantee of absolute personal 
freedom to every man born, our system develops the 
religious character of its people in a way that justi- 
fies me in saying that we ought to have a type of re- 
ligion which the world will recognize and admire as 
the American religion; in other words, practical 
Christianity, in opposition to dogmatic, consisting of 
Love to God and obedience to all his commands nat- 


ural and moral, and love to man as a brother, Per- 
haps Hree Religion will grow into this. BEZA. 


=) . 
THE BIBLE ON WOMANS RIGHTS. 


BY MRS. 


From the time when Galileo was forced to recant 
his theory of the earth’s motion, to later days when 
scientific men have demonstrated satisfactorily to 
every thoughtful mind that the Creation could not 
have been completed in six days, that a universal de- 
luge was impossible, and that man, instead of falling 
from a high estate to his present condition, probably 
has arisen from a position scarcely superior to that 
of the brutes, the believers in the sacred authority of 
the Scriptures have entered continual protest against 
the claims of Science, and have opposed all progress 
and growth in ideas on the ground that they aim to 
overthrow the supremacy of Bible and Church, to 
disprove God’s revelation, and tend to infidelity. This 
gave rise to some very awkward attempts on the part 
of devout scientific men to harmonize the two, to ex- 
plain the Mosaic account, as it is called, in such a way 
thatit should not conflict with what they could not 
but see was the truth. But the Procrustean bed of 
Revelation was too short; and as the giant refused to 
sacrifice his extremities,the dwarf was forced to let him 
alone. Now, no person of intelligence thinks of dis- 
puting the principles of Astronomy, Geology and 
Natural History, or of attempting to refute them by 
the first chapter of Genesis, and all such attempts ap- 
pear absurd. In a jew years, when women enjoy 
more legal rights and a more elevated position than 
now, as they certainly will, the attempts made at 
present, to support their claims by the Bible, as also 
the argument against them therefrom, will appear in 
a similar light, and we shall then see, if not now, that 
a book written for the Jews thousands of years ago 
is not the most reliable guide for Americans in the 
nineteenth century. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, there appeared in 
one of our papers an address of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton on the Bible and Woman’s Rights, the prin- 
ciple arguments of which were repeated in a late ad- 
dress in Toledo, interpreting it favorably to woman’s 
equality with man. I have never seen any reply to 
it; and, as it embodies about all that can be said on 
that side of the question, it will serve as a text for 
whatI haveto say. In this address, Mrs. Stanton 
says many good and true things; but they are her 
own ideas, founded on the principles of right and 
wrong, and not on the Book which she defends. As 
long as she argues on general principles, her logic is 
consistent and her positions good; but when she at- 
tempts to support them either by precept or example 
trom the Bible, her argument breaks and falls. 

If we accept it as an inspired book, the infallible 
word of God and guide to man, we must take it as it 
is; God’s work is never imperfect, therefore we must 
receive the whole of it. We are not at liberty to say, 
as Mrs. Stanton does,—‘ The old dispensation has 
passed away, and no condition of things, laws or 
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customs, recorded in that ancient system previous to 
the advent of the Messiah, has any authority to-day ; 
itis all superseded in the Christian civilization.” If 
we take that ground, all the Old Testament, at least, 
becomes of no more importance than any other book, 
and there is no more reason for using it to support 
any particular doctrine or idea than for using Gib- 
bon’s Rome or Macaulay’s England. If it bea mere 
history of ancient peoples and customs, of what sig- 
nificance is it whether it fayor woman’s suffrage or 
otherwise? But the persons whom Mrs. 8. wishes 
to reach by her argument are those who do not thus 
set aside any part of the Scripture; those who main- 
tain that it is all good and true; in fact, the word of 
God himself. As such let us view it, and I think we 
cannot avoid seeing that, from first to last of it, wo- 
man is regarded as inferior toman. Even before the 
fall, man was not made for woman, nor were they 
created for each other, but woman was created ex- 
pressly for man, as a “help-meet.” Nothing is said 
about man helping woman. After the fall it was 
much worse, and not only Adam lays the burden of 
his sin on Eve’s shoulder, but God also, saying, 
“Thy desire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule 
over thee.” And although He gaye the dominion of 
the earth, the animals, fowls and all living creatures 
to ‘‘ them,” it is not entirely clear that woman was in- 
cluded by the use of the plural pronoun; and if she 
were, there is no proof of their sharing the reign 
equally, If that were the original design of the Crea- 
tor, we can all see to what an extent it has been frus- 
trated in the history of the world. The idea of the 
law has been the one commonly received—man and 
woman are one and that one is the man. And he, in 
addition to the joint dominion over the inferior crea- 
tions, has enjoyed aspecial one overwoman. “But,” 
continues Mrs. Stanton, “ what say you to the curse 
pronounced on woman? <A curse was also pronoun- 

ced on man. ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread.” Now do you find all men trying to 

to get rid of thatcurse? There was a curse also pro- 
nounced on Ham. ‘Servant of servants thou shalt 
be.’ But alkgood men in this country have, for the 
last century been trying to free Ham from this curse, 
&e.” The great object of many men is te enjoy the 
blessings and comforts of life without “sweating” 

for them, but how rarely is it accomplished? How 
few are relieved from labor, and on how many poor 
souls and bodies do the necessities of life press with 
a weight so crushing as almost to render life a bur- 
den! No, if a curse was ever pronounced on man it 
has not yet been revoked—in one way or another 
an equivalent must be given for what he receives. 
And Ham was only freed by those good men setting 
aside the Bible legend and saying—“ Cursed or not, 
he shall be free; the voice of right demands it, 
and Justice in the end must conquer.” The voice 
inciting them on was one of louder, weightier au- 
thority than the mythical tale of a distant land. Wo- 
man, if she attain her freedom, must take the same 
stand. As long as she listens te the voice of tradition 
and custom, sanctioned by whatever authority aside 
from that of Eternal Truth, she will fail—lamentably 
and hopelessly fail. 

The Jews were eminently a religious people; in 
them the worshipping, religious traits predominated 
oyer all others. They claimed to live under the di- 
rect government of God, administered by His ser- 
vants, the Prophets, Judges and Priests. The Proph- 
ets were considered the mouth-pieces or oracles of Je- 
hoyah, and any one assuming to announce a reyela- 
tion from Him took precedence of all others. This 
will account for the influence of Deborah, Huldah, 
Miriam and others referred to as proof that the Bi- 
ble recognizes woman’s equality with man. The word 
of the Lord might not be rejected, even though ex- 
pounded by awoman. Moreover we must not take 
these as examples of the general condition of woman. 
Probably Mrs. Stanton, Anna Dickinson and a num- 
ber of other women exert as much influence upon the 
American mind as these women did upon the Jew- 
ish, making proper allowance for the difference of 
time, circumstances, education, &c. But they are 
not satisfied—they are demanding more, not only for 
themselves, but also for their less courageous sisters. 
If these prophetesses had received and proclaimed a 
revelation to uplift and help their sister women, to 
free them from the actual bondage in which they 
were living, I should consider that something to the 
purpose. Besides, we cannot tell how much might 
haye been said about their being “out of their 
sphere;” in a history as concise and brief as that 
contained in the Bible there would hardly be room 
to introduce such details. In a history of the United 
States, in which a period of forty years is crowded 
into twosmall pages, we should scarcely receive a de- 
scription of the Woman’s Rights moyement or a pro- 
test against our female speakers. 


The characters of Ruth and Naomi, in their self- 
reliant independence, their fortitude, their clinging 
affection for and faithfulness to each other, are really 
admirable; but the sequel of the story shows how 
entirely woman was dependent upon man, and that 
it was considered perfectly proper and right that she 
should be so. 

Of all women spoken of in the Old Testament, 
Queen Vashti appears the noblest, who valued her 
own self-respect more than a crown, for she must 
have known that to disobey her drunken husband 
was a crime that would not be forgiven her; and her 
treatment, as well as that of her successor, Esther, 
shows as plainly as words can tell, that woman was 
considered as little more than the toy of man, obliged 
to obey his nod, and tremble at his frown. Yet 
Vashti was but a heathenish Persian, owing nothin 
to the elevating influence of the Jewish religion. t 
never could see that Esther “ took a prominent part in 


all the questions that occupied the court of Ahasuer- 
us,” “ had an individual opinion on the politics of her 
day,” or “ruled as well as reigned by the side of 
her king,” as Mrs. Stanton ayers, My Bible says 
that she begged at the feet of the king, whither she 
had ventured in danger of her life, for the salvation 
of her people; nor could she have the courage thus 
to venture into his presence until death threatened 
her and her friends, and her pretty face was all that 
saved her from the consequences of her daring. 

We are all shocked at Anna Dickinson’s fervent 
description of the life of the Mormons, and by the 
fact that among them the former wife is obliged to 
give in marriage the new love to her husband, yet 
the Bible is full of such instances. Did not Sarah 
thus give Hagar to Abraham? And afterward, when 
it made discord in her family, send her forth, with her 
child, into the wilderness? Did not Rachel and Leah 
give their maids to Jacob? Andis there a word said 
against the immense harems of the Jewish kings? 
And when Nathan was sent to reprove David for 
taking Bathsheba for his wife, her husband haying 
been treacherously murdered, the Prophet says noth- 
ing of her being wronged, it is only Uriah who is de- 
prived of his rights; the woman is merely a piece of 
property—has no wish or individuality of her own. 
You may say, “ This was in barbarous times; those 
ancient customs form no standard for our conduct in 
these days of Christian civilization.” Ah, but those 
were the days, if we may believe the record, when 
God sent messages directly to men through His 
Prophets, and nothing was easier than to know His 
will. If woman had any rights of her own, and was 
considered the equal of man, would Nathan have 
missed so good an opportunity of making it known ? 
But no—David, in spite of all this, we are told, was 
a man after God’s own heart, and Solomon, after 
leading a most dissolute life, is held up as a model of 
wisdom and greatness. Who shall say how cslami- 
tous the influence of these and other Old Testament 
polygamists has been upon the condition of woman 
in succeeding ages? 

{To be Continued.} 


A Fasue.—aAs this little parable is sent to a relig- 
ious paper, we suppose itis thought to have some 
ecclesiastical significance. But we make no “ appli- 
cation” : 

Farmer D. has a nice little three-cornered lot in 
which he pastures his calves. It is a selected spot, 
shaded by a few small trees, enclosed by a good fence, 
plenty of water in it, and a trough. ‘The young kine 
have this patch all to themselves, and they can frisk 
in the sun, lie in the shade, and suck one another's 
ears just as they please. 

One summer afternoon one of the calves put his 
nose between the rails and looked pityingly at the 
flocks and herds outside. “If you would only be 
calves,” said he, ‘‘ you could come in here and be fed, 
and have a good master, but now you live out on the 
common with nobody to care for you.” 

An ox, lying in the shade, glanced curiously at the 
little fellow, and made answer: ‘ Dear little bossy, 
this farm is a good deal bigger than you think. Ina 
few months you will grow large enough to come out; 
and then the farmer will let down the bars, and give 
you liberty to range over the whole tract.” 

Bossy looked much puzzled; he could not at once 
get the idea that the calf-pasture was not the whole 
farm. He and his brethren have had many anxious 
discussions on that point. But they keep on grow- 
ing. They will come out by and by.—Toledo Blade. 


Te a eae 


One of. the most prominent Evangelical clergy- 
men of this city (Chicago) was lately called on by 
one of his flock, when the following conversation 
took place :— 

“Doctor, I have come to ask leave to withdraw 
from your church communion.” 

“ And why so, pray?” 

“Simply, because I find it impossible any longer to 
subscribe to the creed. I don’t believe in such and 
such articles” (naming over several). 

“Ah! is that all? Well, I don’t believe in them 
myself.” 

“You surprise me! 
leave the church.” 

“By no means,—we must both remain, and bring 
the church to where we stand.” 

This conversation, which actually took place, ex- 
presses the moral attitude of many souls in the or- 
thodox communion.— Christian Register. 

APTS ea Pee see eS 


An American lady—a Protestant—desired the 
blessing of Pius IX. upon an armful of beads. “Is 
that all?” patiently asked the Pope. ‘“ Holy Father, 
your photograph.” ‘Here it is. Anything more ?” 
“Your autograph, if you please, upon the carte de 
visite.” The Pope hesitated a little, but signed never- 
theless. ‘“ Now is there any other favor you were 
going to ask?” “O Holy Father, give me, if you will, 
the pen with which you wrote yourname,” This was 
too much even for the Pope’s good nature, and he 
said :—“ Yes, take it. Carry away the pen-holder, 
too. Here, take the inkstand!” The American coolly 
relled all the articles up in an old newspaper, care- 
fully placed them in her carpet-bag, and departed 
with a sweet smile and a reverence to the Pope. 
“ What a great people, nevertheless!” exclaims the 
Higaro. 


Why, then, we must both 


on. iin ae 


It has been ascertained that one square mile in the 
east end of London contains twenty thousand chil- 
dren, the most uncared for in the community, “re- 
ceiving no regular instruction”—in fact, gutter-chil- 
dren. 


Department 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind.; 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M, Severance, West 
Newton, Mags. 

SEcRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssIsTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah EK. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Directors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E, Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association will be held in Boston 
on the 26th and 27th of May. 

The business session will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 26th, at 3 P. M.,in Parker Fraterni- 
ty Hall, 554 Washington St. 

On Friday, the 27th, there will be a general 
Convention with three sessions in Tremont 
Temple, for addresses and discussions. 

The morning session, beginning at 10 A. M., 
will be devoted to setting forth the Principles 
and Aims of the Free Religious Association. 
Addresses will be made by the President, O. 
B. FRoTHINGHAM, and. by other prominent 
friends of the Association. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 3 
o'clock, will be given to a discussion of the 
question of the Relation of Religion to the 
Free School System in America, including the 
topics of the Bible in the Public Schools and 
the Use of Public Money for Sectarian 
Schools. The subject will be introduced by 
an Essay from Wa. Luoyp GARRISON, to be 
followed by free discussion. 

The evening session, 74 o’clock, will be ap- 
propriated to the consideration of the Sym- 
pathy of Religions and the Grounds on which 
they may come into Unity and Co-operation, 
including the practical problem of the Chinese 
and their Religion in America. Essay by 
SAMUELJOHNSON ; who will be followed by 
selected speakers on specific points of the 
topic, among whom are Col. T. W. Hicein- 
son, Rey. Wm. H. CHANNING, and Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise. 

Let the friends of the Association through- 
out the country gather in strong force at this 


Annual Convention. 
—— 
SPEAKERS FOR THE MEETING. 


We have announced above the Hssayists and 
Speakers for the Annual Meeting, so far as 
positively engaged at the date when we have 
to make up our department of THE INDEX, 
which is always more than a week before the 
issue of the paper. The Committee of Ar- 
rangements, howeyer, feel almost as sure of 
some other names as of those above given, 
John Weiss, there is every reason to believe, 
will be among the speakers of the morning 
session in Tremont'Temple. And Mr, Abbot, 
it is hoped, will be persuaded to come from To- 
ledo to give his word on some one of the 
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points of the topic that is to be presented at 
that meeting. Negotiations are pending with 


other writers and speakers of ability. 
a 


OUR FRIENDS IN INDIA, 


We are most happy to be able to print at 
this time the following cordial and instructive 
letter from one of the workers in the Brahmo 
Somaj of India and a coadjutor of that able 
and earnest native religious reformer, Keshub 
Chunder Sen. The latter is now in England 
on a mission to the British Government, with 
reference to securing legal protection for the 
social and religious reforms which he and his 
friends are laboring to effect. We rejoice to 
learn from this letter that he may extend his 
journey to America. We have earnestly in- 
yited him to be present and address us at our 
Annual Meeting. We can hardly hope, how- 
ever, that he will be able to leave England so 
soon. It would bea grand feature of our Con- 
vention, if he could be at the evening session 
to speak for the native religious faith and 
progress of India. We should then have 
three of the great historic religions of the 
world personally represented in the Conven- 
tion,—an earnest of that fraternal spiritual 
fellowship and faith to which the Free Relig- 
ious Association is pledged. But to the let- 
ter :— 


PRATTOHICK, BRAHMO SoMAJ, ?) 
CaxouTta, 10th March, 1870.  f 
Rev. Wm. J. Potter, Secretury, Free Religious Associa- 
tion, America :-— 


DEARLY BELOVED BROTHER :— 


In your last letter addressed to our worthy Secre- 
tary, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, you kindly express- 
ed a desire that “ we may keep our movements bound 
together by the tie of regular corresponderce ;”’ and 
in your Annual Report you referred to the non-re- 
ceipt of any letters from India this year. I believe 
that the utter absence of leisure which the prepara- 
tions for Mr. Sen’s departure for Europe involved, 
prevented him from writing to you as frequently as 
he desired. He is now in Europe, and may possibly 
cross the Atlantic and have the pleasure of shaking 
you and the members of the F. R. A. by the hand. 

The warm fraternal sympathy, the words of lofty 
cheer, kindness, good will, and affection which you 
had sent us, have already stirred feelings of gratitude 
in the hearts of our brethren; and accustomed as 
they have been to hear nothing but the language of 
abuse, slander, und contempt from the Orthodox 
Christians of this city, your two welcome messages 
have inspired in them confidence and hope. For 
the first time in the history of their church, they feel 
that union in heart and soul and spirit is possible, 
nay, au accomplished fact, between men born and ed- 
ucated within the pale of Hinduism and of Christ- 
janity, but who have outgrown them both. You can 
scarcely realize the bitter sentiments which our Christ- 
ian brothers here cherish towards us, and though we 
are ever ready to extend to them the hand of fellow- 
ship and sympathy, we are caricatured by them as the 
“biggest humbugs in the world.” Of the freezing 
coldness and indifference of the Orthodox Hindu and 
the active opposition of the Christian bigot, against 
which we have contended for the last quarter of a 
century, you can scarcely fourm an idea in your noble 
land of toleration. I am aware that your Puritan an- 
cestois hanged Mary Dyer on Boston Common for 
holding heretical opinions, but I cannot believe they 
acted then in consonance with the spirit of the great 
American people. Here, though the British Govern- 
ment will protect us from being hanged or scourged, 
it cannot set a seal on the tongues of wicked men, 
whose malicious attacks on paper are “ far worse to 
bear than violence.” Your brave words, however, 
have made us to forget the scant justice which we re- 
ceive here at the hands of the Orthodox Christians, 
and have exerted a refreshing and consoling influ- 
ence on our drooping spirits. Aye, they have 
strengthened our faith in the ultimate regeneration of 
humanity throughout the world. More earnestly 
than ever do we now cherish our fond belief, that one 
day all distinctions of caste, color, and creed, the bit- 
ter feelings of race-antagonism, the deep-rooted ran- 
cor of sectarian jealousy, shall give Way before the 
advancing ideas of human brotherhood and univer- 
sal love; that all polemical contentions shall subside, 
and all races and kindreds shall merge into one na- 
tion, that of humanity,—when the lofty hymns of 
thanks and trust and love, offered in the great tem- 
ple of the universe, shall be sung by the Jew and 
the Gentile, the Christian and the heathen, in one 

and chorus. Aye, the day is indeed looming be- 
ore our vision, in which we shall realize on earth 
the fabled millennial glory, when the sword shall be 
turned into ploughshare and spears into pruning- 
hooks. 

You will be happy to learn that our cause is grad- 
ually progressing in the Mofussil. Already have sey- 


eral new Brahmo Somajes been planted in the re- 
gions of Assam, Furreedpore and Garrow Hills; and 
we have every prospect of establishing more church- 
es in localities that are sunk in idolatry and supersti- 
tion. I suppose you are not aware that-about 10,000 
Sudras in the district of Mangalore in Malabar Coast, 
who had been too ill-treated by the Brahmin towns- 
men, held in infinite contempt and exposed to the 
bitterest of persecutions, applied to the Brahmo So- 
maj for succor, and, although a portion of them 
have been baptized _by the Christian Missionaries, 
the rest are staunch in their belief of Theism, and we 
hope to send some of our Missionaries there to 
preach the glad tidings of human brotherhood and 
knit them together by bonds of Theistic union. God 
grant that we may serve the cause of truth and ex- 
tend the blessings of peace and righteousness among 
these persecuted brothers. 

You will, perhaps, be glad to know that the anni- 
versary of the Brahmo Somaj was celebrated with 
great eclat. People flocked to witness its celebration 
from distant parts of Bengal and North Western 
Provinces. There were prayers, meditation, conver- 
sation, sermons, &c., throughout the entire day. A 
procession of Progressive friends passed through the 
principal streets of this city, carrying banners in their 
hands, and singing hymns in praise of the Most High 
God. There was a sermon on “ The Prodigal Son” 
by Mr. Sen in his new chapel which was crowded to 
suffocation ; and hundreds had to go away for want 
of accommodation. It was, indeed, a glorious scene 
to behold a Hindu discoursing on the infinite love of 
the Almighty Parent with a deep fervor of devo- 
tion and earnest piety, which for a time silenced the 
busy tongue of his adversaries even. Before his de- 
parture to Europe, Mr. Sen delivered his farewell ad- 
dress on “‘ England and India” before a vast audi- 
ence in the Town Hall of this city, wherein he ex- 
plained the objects of his intended visit; and men of 
all shades of opinion, forgetting their antipathy to the 
Brahmo Somaj, cheered him with enthusiasm. 


It would give us very great pleasure to hear from 
you often. Weneed your words of sympathy and 
love in the great movement which we have inaugu- 
rated. Though separated by thousands of miles of 
land and water, we are nearer to you in heart than 
to the great mass of Anglo-Saxons at our very doors. 
We hope that you will keep us informed of your 
proceedings. There are many of our brethren who 
would like to see your printed reports and sermons, 
which they have seldom an opportunity to read. I 
should like to have at least a dozen sets of them for 
distribution. 

I beg to forward herewith some printed lectures 
which may interest you. 

Trusting that through God’s blessings the cause of 
Theism will triumph throughout the world, I re- 
main most heartily yours in Theistic fellowship, 

Gostro BEHARY MULLIC, 
Sec’y Prattohick Brahmo Somaj, Jorasanko. 
> 


Norice.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL JoHNsoN’s Essay on “ THE WorsHIP 
or JEsus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on ‘“‘ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Porrmr, New 
Bedford, Mass, 


The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FRoTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHARLES H. Matcom, Joun P. HuspBarD, 
OtymMPiA Brown, JoHn Wess, T. W Hiaarnson, 
F. E. Assot, A. B. Atcort, and others, each pre- 
senting some distinct aspect of the religious tenden- 
cies of the times; also a long address by WENDELL 
PuHruuies, specifically prepared for the Association, on 
“THe RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILANTHROPY ;” 
Essay by F. B. SANBORN, on the same subject; Essay 
by W. J. Porrer, on “PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
SoclrETy IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND Worsuip ;”’ the specific Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and Letters from 
M. D. Conway in England, and KesHus CHUNDER 
Sxmn, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FrotTuH- 
INGHAM, WEIss, ABBOT, Hig@inson, PRor. DENTON, 
J.H. Jones, RatpH WALDO Emerson, C. A. BARTOL, 
Lucy Strong, Horace SEAVER, ROWLAND Connor, 
and others; Essays by Jut1is WarD Hown, Davip 
A. Wasson, and Rappr Isaac M. Wise; and Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in their 
theology as others are pronounced in their radical- 
ism,—the Association having offered a free platform 
to-all phases of religious thought. 


A case came before the Marine Court of New York 
in which the plaintiff was called upon to testify, to 
whom it was objected that he was an infidel, and did 
not believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, or 
in the immortality of the soul. Judge Curtis, howey- 
er, said that, although such sentiments as are alleged 
to exist in the mind of the plaintiff justly excite the 
horror and condemnation of the civilized world, yet 
under the revised statutes and previous adjudications 
on the subject, the witness may be sworn, and if it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the jury that he enter- 
tains the perricious views imputed to him, it then be- 
comes a question for the jury to say to what extent 
they would believe the testimony of a man who has 
no fear of the avenging wrath of God. 


Gen. Sheridan, when in Philadelphia, went to see 
the painting of his famous ride. On leaving, the at- 
tendant called his attention to a chromo of the pic- 
ture, and solicited a purchase. ‘A capital likeness, 
sir, of General Sheridan.” The General put. his 
hands in his pockets, and mildly replied that he did 
not care particularly for a likeness of Sheridan. 
“But the horse, sir,” said the young’ man,—“ that fa- 
mous black horse. There is no other picture of him 
in existence.” ‘Oh!’ said General Sheridan, “I 
own the horse.” The clerk gaye a low whistle.— 
Boston Commonwealth. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA ” 


“ACROSS THE CONTINENT,” 
Popular books of American Travel, by SAMUEL BowLes. New 
editions for $1 and $1.50 each. ‘‘Breezy and picturesque,” ‘‘full 
of information as an egg of meat,’ ‘* of perennialinterest and 
value,’’ says George W. Curtis. Sent by mail; address, Sam- 
UEL Bowes & Company, Springfield, Mass. 20t3 


THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


No paper has so clearly won or so fully holds this title and 
renown as the SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN, by 
SamuEL Bowes & Company. 

It gives a full compilation of all the news in New England, 
with liberal pages of choice original and selected literature ; 
and in its editorials represents the most advanced and liberal 
thought of New England, upon all political, social, moral and 
religious questions; while its literary and art criticisms are 
full, accurate and independent. 

It is under the editorial charge of Mr. SamuEL Bow.es, as- 
sisted by Frank B. SanBorn, Wi~LtAM M. Pomeroy, EK. H. 
PuEps, and others, Wi~rL1am S Roginson (‘' Warrington’) 
and H. L. BripGeMAN are its Boston and New York corres- 
pondents, while many other first-class writers are constant 
contributors to its columns, 

It is the best paper in existence for New Englanders at home 
or abroad, or Americans in foreign countries, to take, in order 
to be thoroughly posted in the progress of events and of ideas 
at home. 

A large quarto eight-page sheet —published daily at $8 a year; 
Semi-Weekly at $4; and Weekly at $2. 

Enclose order with money to SAMUEL BOWLES & COM- 
PANY,SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 20t8 


GIVEN AWAY! 
A Grand National Worl of Art. 
MARSHALL'S © Household Engraving of Washington.” 

A Work of World-Wide Fame, Universally 


Acknowledged to be the Most Magnificent 
Engraving Ever Executed in America, 


The Publishers of ‘‘ THE CuristIAN Union” take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this superb 
large line engraving of WasHINGToN—a plate valued at TEN 
THOUSAND DoL_Lars—to be presented to new subscribers to 
that paper. The yearly subscription price of ‘‘The Christian 
Union ” is $3.00, and the publishers make the following ex- 
traordinary and liberal offer: 

Toevery NEW Subscriber for the Christian Union at $38, will 
be presented a copy of this splendid world- 
renowned Work of Art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 


Ts the only weekly religous journal for which MR. BEECHER 
writes, or towhich hein any way contributes. Ttis a paper for 
all Christians everywhere, being published in the interest of 
the whole body of Christ’s followers. The paper will be made, 
in various ways, the most attractive religious weekiy pub- 
lished. Itis already the most widely quoted throughout the 
whole country : its form, sixteen pages large quarto, is 80 con- 
venient for reading, binding and preservation that it has in 
this alone a special merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket- 
sheets ;’’ while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 
=" SUBSCRIBE FORIT! GET OTHERS TO TAKEIT! 
Agents Wanted!_s4 
Canvassers will see in the above offer a grand opportunity. 
The attractions of such a paper and such a picture together, 
Sor three dollars, are such as few persons can afford to neglect. 
Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, &¢., will be furnished on application. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
19tf 39 Park Row, New York. 


SELF-CONTRADICTIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


144 PROPOSITIONS PROVED AFFIRMATIVELY AND 
NEGATIVELY FROM SCRIPTURE, 
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Seventeenth Thousand. Wholesale and Retail by AMMER-= 
ICAN NLWS CO., N. W. Price 25 cents, powepait: 
tS, 
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American Spiritualist! 


Phenomenal and Philosophical. 


Published by the 


American Spiritualist Publishing Company, 


Office 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Devoted, as it name implies, especially to Spiritualism. the 
paper is addressed to the advanced Spirituaiist and thoughtful 
investigator alike. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST has received the highest 
commendation. ‘“‘THE BEST IN QUALITY and the LOWEST IN 
FRICK” has been the expression regard.ng it, 


Terms, One Dollar per volume, 26 Numbers, 


Specimens sent free. Address 
THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST, 


ap2-w8t 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 
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M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind. 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 
Special Agemts—E. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B, 

F. Griffin, 47 Monroe Street, Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 
Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 
Medical Kxaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 

Eaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 


“ Works of great value, and no student can well afford to do 
without them.” 


A HANDSOME EDITION AND REDUCED PRICE OF 


Dean Milman’s Works: 


COMPRISING 


History of the Jews, 


From the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. By Henry 
Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, revised 
and extended. 3 vols., crown 8yo, extra cloth,...... $5 2 


History of Christianity, 
From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. A new edition, revised and corrected. 3 
vols., crown 8vo, extra cloth... 2.5... ..s ener seewn ces $5 25 


History of Latin Christianity, 


Including that of the Popes, to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 
B vols. CrOwn BVO, Extra ClOUN) Vita de erie chicane. $14 00 


(CEEOME SG Goer Gee io Dear: BaneS Hesah po eI goE Coe Hed OBE 
Do., do. Uniform Sets. 14 vols., half calf (én case)..... 49 00 
A discount made to Teachers and Clergymen. ‘Please address 
orders to 
; W.3J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 HOWARD sT., NEW YORK. 


For Sale at Principal Book-stores. [18t3] 


IMPORTER 


Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 


Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. EK. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, deyo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Economy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Reports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and mode 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America, 

It was started five years ago, asa plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A. BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to genera] Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc., etc. 

It is the most charming, the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

‘*T am perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.” —Jllinois Statesman. 

“It is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”’—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. .CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladiee’ Own will be sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents, (18tf] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLADE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City. and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuavE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than toe Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEHW STORY! 


Entitled “PAUL DENMON $ or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - = = $200 
Clubs of Five, - = - - - = dT 
Clubs of Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy to every person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or fore. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 
Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 
MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


APRIL. 


ap9-15m3 


THE RADICAL FOR 
1870. 
THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
The Search for God. Samuel Johnson. 
Emphasis in Theology. @. A. Bartol. 
God’s Hands. 
Woman and Science. A Chapter on the Enfranchisement 
and Education of Woman. II. J. Stahl Patterson. 
The Soul’s Privilege. William Shakespeare 
The Education of Girls in England. M4 D. Conway. 
Educational Reform. George F. Walker. 
Lucy Kingman, 
John Albee. 


Letters of Plato. 
George Herbert. 


Bitter-Sweet. 
Voices of the New Time. [Translations.] C. 0. Shackford. 
M. D. Conway. 


Immortelles. J. 8. 
London Letter. 
Reviews and Notices. 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
: THE RADICAL, 
2-] 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘The Advanced Thought of New England.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(Boston, Mass,,) 


Is a Radical-Republican journal, with an interest in all ques- 
tions of Reform and Progress, and paying particular attention 
to 


LECTURES, DEBATES, &c., 


Illustrating such matters. 


Correspondence from all parts of the World; 
Literary Reviews; Gossip of the city; 
Music, Dramatic and Art 
Criticism, etc., 


A LIVE PAPER ON LIVING TOPICS ! 


$2.50 Per Year—Published Saturday. 
8 Specimen copies sent gratis. 


apl6. CHARLES W. SLACK, Publisher. 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
apl6 lyr 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE PEDIGREE OF MAN. 


[Read in the Unitarian Church, Dover, N, H., Sept. 13, 1868.] 

** An old lady told De Tocqueville, ‘ [have been reading with 
great satisfaction the genealogies which prove that Jesus Christ 
cdveondod from Dayid. They show that our Lord was a gen- 
tleman.’’ 


_CoNFESSIONS OF A DEMOCRAT. 


The pride of birth, the boast of descent from illus- 
trious ancestry, the flaunting of inherited plumes once 
worn by nobler birds, betrays always a third or fourth- 
rate nature. Too intense a consciousness of patrician 
parentage is the sure mark ofa plebeian soul. He who 
is great in his own right will not strut about in the 
cast-off finery ot his forefathers, even if they chanced 
to wear gilded spurs,—nor yet hang his head in 
shame, if they honestly went barefoot. The only 
ground of deserved respect is excellence native to the 
soul. When, as in Europe, pedigrees and genealogies 
are made the basis of distinctions in political rank or 
social privilege, they merit the hatred of mankind as 
the fountain-head of all baleful inequalities. But 
when, as in some parts of America, shoddy and pe- 
troleum and codfish aristocrats put their servants into 
livery, and purchase a family-tree raised oyer-night 
in the green-house of the Heraldry Office and fruited 
with stolen coats-of-arms, sensible people can afford 
to smile. Worth, intellect, character, are possessions 
attached to no title, and transmissible by no man’s 
last will and testament; they must be born afresh in 
every generation. Nothing is more contemptible in 
a genuine republic than claims to respect not based 
on personal merit. The inherited glory of great an- 
cestors is a disgrace to him who cannot equal it, and 
adds no honor to him who can. The proudest pedi- 
gree is rooted in the soil of a common humanity. 


‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who then was gentleman ?”’ 


If we go back far enough, we must all find our fore- 
fathers in homespun and cow-hide boots. ‘ Every 
tub,” as the old proverb says, “ must stand on itsown 
bottom ;” and we neither gain nor lose by comparing 
ancestral tubs. Here we are,—and what are we worth ? 
That question is not to be settled by.a collation of 


genealogies, 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd fora’ that.’’ 


The worldly pride which builds upon the merits of 
ancestors, and the spiritual pride which builds on the 
merits of Saviors and Redeemers, are equally the con- 
fession of spiritual poverty. Let us have merits of 
our own, ana dispense with “imputed righteousness” 
of all sorts. 

The same weakness which makes individuals 
ashamed of an humble parentage, makes the human 
race ashamed of an humble origin. As the city up- 
start in the flush of success tries oftentimes to conceal 
the fact of his rustic birth, and turns the cold shoul- 
der to his poor relations, so civilized man tries to ig- 
nore his kinship with the animal kingdom, and re- 
fuses to recognize his country cousins, the monkey, 
the gorilla, and the baboon. In both cases it is the 
same wretched pride of the parvenu. Science is to- 
day slowly but impregnably fortifying the great truth, 
that the human race has been gradually developed 
out of inferior types of being, and that the countless 
species of organisms on the earth, infinitely diverse 
as they now appear, are related to each other some- 


what as the branches and twigs of a single tree. In 
other words, the pedigree of man does not stand 
alone, but is a part, and a very small part at that, of 
the one great pedigree of universal organic life ; man 
and the brutes are descended from common ances- 
tors, partake in only varying degrees of a common 
nature, and have in consequence a common destiny. 
The history of life on the globe, from its earliest com- 
mencement to the present day, is perfectly continu- 
ous, unbroken by miracle, but is itself more wonder- 
ful than any miracle from beginning toend. This is, 
in substance, the famous Development Theory, which 
is so profoundly changing men’s thoughts about God 
and the character of his activity in the world, and 
which must at last revolutionize the world’s religion. 

The Biblical story of man’s origin is historically 
worthless, and persons at all acquainted with recent 
scientific discoveries are compelled to attribute to the 
human race a degree of antiquity immensely greater 
than that deduced from the Hebrew Scriptures. You 
all remember, I dare say, the date assigned to the 
“Creation ” in the common-school text-books,— B. 
C. 4004.” But no person who knows eyen the ele- 
ments of geology can doubt that in the various strata 
of the earth’s crust we may read the record of mil- 
lions and millions of years; and it is equally impossi- 
ble to doubt that Genesis and geology stand in utter 
contradiction. It takes an Orthodox minister to rec- 
oncile them today; and eyen his reconciliation satis- 
fies no one but himself. This morning, however, I 
propose to show that science bases its belief in the 
immense antiquity of the human race, not on guesses, 
but on facts; and that the Biblical pedigree of man 
has about as much historical value as the Indian le- 
gends preserved in Longfellow’s poem of Hiawatha. 

Not only in the Hebrew mythology, but also in the 
mythologies of most other ancient nations, we find 
traditions of a primeval Paradise and a fall from inno- 
cence of the first created ceuple. For instance, the 
Bundehesh (a part of the Avesta or Persian Bible) 
relates that Meshia and Meshiane, the first man and 
woman, were created by Ormuzd out of the Ribas 
tree, and endowed with all noble qualities in order to 
make themselves sovereigns of this earth by being 
perfectly pure in thought, word, and action. At first 
they obeyed, and were happy; but at last Ahriman, 
the Persian Satan, persuaded them to declare that all 
they saw was his, and thus involved them in spiritual 
ruin. Among the Hindus, the primeval Paradi-e, 
according to the sacred poem of the Mahabharata, 
was Mt. Meru, the centre of the earth, piercing the 
clouds with its lofty peaks, beautiful with groves 
and streams and melodious birds, and inhabited by 
the gods and blessed spirits. Here were placed the 
first man and woman, Swayambbuva and Satarupa, 
whom Siva, one Person of the Hindu Trinity, him- 
self tempted to their fall by dropping from heayen a 
blossom of the vata or Indian fig. Stories more or less 
like these are found elsewhere, in places which there 
is no reason to believe that Hebrew traditions had 
ever reached, as for instance in the Fiji Islands. They 
grew, doubtless, out of the barbarian’s ignorance of 
his own origin, his desire to have a noble pedigree, 
and his natural tendency to idealize the past,—a ten- 
dency by no means confined to himself, but equally 
exhibited by all who despise the present and fondly 
believe in “ the good old times.” The story in Genesis 
must be referred to a similar cause, and stands on no 
higher ground as to historic credibility. The creation 
of man only 6000 years ago can no longer be admit- 
ted in face of facts, a very few of which I will now 
proceed to state. 

Until about thirty years ago, although fossils of 
countless species of fishes, reptiles, birds, and mam- 
mals had been found in great abundance, no human 
fossils had been discovered to which a high antiquity 
could with any certainty be assigned. In 1833, Dr. 
Schmerling, of Belgium, published a work giving the 
results of several years’ explorations in the valleys of 


the river Meuse, where forty caverns, whose stalag- 
mite floors had never before been disturbed, were 
-found to contain, among the bones of many extinct 
animals, the scattered bones of men. It was clear that 
all these bones had been swept together into the cay- 
erns by water, and deposited there before the forma- 
tion of the limestone floors. But for various reasons 
no conclusions could be drawn from these facts, and 
the questions they raised could not yet be answered. 

In 1841, however, an antiquary named Boucher 
des Perthes took a walk from his chateau in the city 
of Abbeville, in France, and came to some quarries 
outside the city walls in which workmen were mak- 
ing excavations. As they were shoyelling out the 
flints and gravel, his quick eye caught sight ofa flint, 
unlike the rest, which he at once picked up and ex- 
amined. The longer he examined it, the stronger be- 
came his conviction that this stone had been manu- 
factured by human hands. He inquired where the 
stone had been dug out, and found the exact spot to be 
a bed of broken and water-worn flints under a depos- 
it of loam some thirty feet thick. None of the other 
flints was like this. The rest were all rounded off, or 
covered with knobs like a potato, and crusted outside 
with a dull white envelope, except where a fracture 
exposed a rough surface to view. This flint, howey- 
er, was regular in shape, chipped to an edge on both 
sides, and sharpened at one end in a manner indica- 
tive of numerous blows. The friction of water or 
other stones could not possibly have shaped it thus. 
The other end of the flint, like the rest of the stones 
where it was found, was covered with the dull white 
crust. There could be no mistake about it—here was 
a clear proof of human agency ata time previous to 
the deposit of those thirty feet of loam. 

But Boucher des Perthes knew that, to be believed, 
he must accumulate further evidences. So for six 
years more he haunted the quarries of Abbeville, 
stood beside the workmen as they dug deeper into the 
flint-bed, and picked up the manufactured stones as 
they appeared. If he could not be there, he sent his 
servants. Whenever they came across a flint instru- 
ment, they left it where it was, and sent for the old 
man to come and pick it up for himself. In fact, they 
thought him to be a little cracked; but he cared noth- 
ing for that, and kept on collecting till he had amass- 
ed an immense number of these bits of stone, precious 
as nuggets of gold in the eyes of science. At last he 
carried a thousand of them to Paris, and showed them 
to the French Academy. Strange to say, they also 
thought him crazy! The same stupid conservatism 
which opposes every social reform, equally opposes 
every great invention and discovery ; and even after 
Boucher des Perthes had, in 1847, published his first 
volume, scientific men quibbled, and ignored or denied 
the facts. But the old man quietly continued his re- 
searches, invincible in the love of truth; and at last 
the truth has made him the greatest geological arch- 
eologist of the times. 

The same discoveries were at last made elsewhere. 
In 1858, the Brixham cave was discovered in Eng- 
land. Here were long galleries several feet wide, and 
filled, sometimes to the very roof, with gravel, bones 
and mud. The mud always lay beneath a flooring 
of stalagmite from one to fifteen inches thick, and 
beneath the mud itself was a layer ofloam or bone- 
earth from one to fifteen feet in depth. The limestone 
flooring itself contained bones of animals long extinct 
in England, as for instance the perfect antler of a 
reindeer. But under the flooring, and at the bottom 
of the layer of loam beneath it, were found many 
flint-knives, one of the most perfect at a depth of thir- 
teen feet, side by side with the bones of fossil animals. 
Furthermore, the fact that the cave was thus filled 
up with aqueous deposits, proved that the sur- 
rounding country must have undergone enormous 
changes. Since the filling of the cave, the valleys had 
been lowered sixty feet ; and this fact alone proved the 
geological age of the deposit to be immense. 
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By this time,Boucher des Perthes had been amply 
vindicated. All over Great Britain, similar deposits 
were found. Evidences multiplied in all quarters, 
that man existed at a most remote period. Not only 
were flints, incontroyvertibly manufactured by human 
hands, thus found in the post-tertiary formations, but 
other human relics haye also been found in the tertia- 
ry strata of a vastly greater age,—as reported to the 
French Academy not very long ago. There can be 
hardly a doubt, in the mind of any man competent to 
form an opinion on the subject, that the human race 
existed long anterior to its supposed creation 6000 
years ago. 

But I know you wish to ask, how long anterior to 
it? 

To this question it is at present impossible to give 
a precise answer. Only an approximate solution of 
the great problem can be now reached. But some- 
thing like a guess at the vast periods implied by these 
discoveries may be suggested by the following curi- 
ous facts :— 

Dr. Ildefonso, of Rio Janeiro, forseveral years in- 
vestigated the limestone caves in the neighborhood of 
that city, and obtained many fossils from beneath their 
stalagmite flooring, which resembles that of the Euro- 
pean caves just described. But the difference of cli- 
mate between Europe and South America causes one 
very important difference in the character of the lime- 
stone deposit. The stalagmite flooring is produced by 
the percolation of lime-water through the roof of the 
caves, and its dropping and subsequent evaporation 
upon their floors. In Europe the moist climate 
causes an irregular dropping of water all the year 
round; but in the tropics, the climate is half the year 
dry and half the year rainy. Hence the stalagmite 


floors of these Brazilian caves exhibit a series of very . 


thin plates,“corresponding to the annual rings of 
growth in trees, and of course indicating the number 
of years during which the floors have been forming. 
Now Dr. Ildefonso states that he has again and again 
counted these annual plates, and found them num- 
bering as high as twenty thousand. Consequently, it 
has taken twenty thousand years to form the mere 
Jlooring of the caves, to say nothing of the time re- 
quired to form the underlying deposit of clay and 
mud. 

Furthermore, the age of some human bones, found 
in a coral reef in Florida, has been estimated by Prof. 
Agassiz to be 10,000 years; that of a human skeleton 
found beneath the fourth cypress forest at New Or- 
leans has been estimated by Dr. Dowler at 50,000 
years; and so on. Yet the antiquity of these re- 
mains is very slight compared with that of the re. 
mains discovered in the diluvium of Abbeville, — 
which, again, are but modern as compared with the 
fossils of the tertiary strata. Prof. Lesley, from 
whom I have derived these scientific facts, declares 
his own conviction to be that the human race has in- 
habited this globe “for hundreds of thousands of 
years.” 

Compared with these vast periods, what a drop in 
the bucket are the paltry 6,000 years of the Hebrew 
cosmogony! Why, the beginning of Egyptian his- 
tory is put by scholars of the very highest reputation 
at a date between B. C. 10,000 and 11,000,—and some 
put it earlier yet; but what a vast procession of years 
must have measured the savagery and barbarism an- 
tecedent to historical civilization! Proofs are heaped 
up in favor of the enormous antiquity of man, which 
only ignorance, or the most stubborn and wilful prej- 
udice, can possibly withstand. Day by day the con- 
viction is spreading over the Christian world that the 
story of Adam and Eve is an historically valueless 
legend; nay, the fact of the actual descent of all men 
from a single couple is more than questioned by men 
of the profoundest scientific attainments. The unity 
of mankind must be vindicated, not on the low plane 
of a common physical ancestry, but on the infinitely 
higher plane of a common spiritual nature. Far 
back in the dim mists of the past, hidden from all hu- 
man eyes, is the mysterious beginning of the pedigree 
of man; we cannot, with all our straining, discern 
even whether he has a common pedigree or not, ag 
he has reckoned pedigrees; we cannot, with all our 
knowledge, assert that the differences of human races 
may not run back to a period when the name human 
would have been of doubtful application. 

Yet, ceasing to peer with anxious eyes into the 
gray shadows of antiquity, and looking rather to the 
proofs which man, as we know him, everywhere 
gives of having a spiritual nature, I believe it is no 
presumption to trace our pedigree up to the Infinite 
Spirit himself. The Father of All Life is in a true 


by living as friends and brothers, that men must 
prove their own divine lineage as children of God. 
Nay,—more. The great tree of humanity strikes its 
roots deep into the very humblest strata of organic 
life, at the same time that its lofty branches penetrate 
the skies of the purest spiritual consciousness. All 
life is one. It is not enough to include even the 
whole human race within the broad sweep of our 
sympathies; it is not enough to feel the glow of en- 
thusiasm even for the Brotherhood of Man. Our life 


is but part of the wniversal life; and we need to en- 


ter into snch intimate union with Nature herself, as 
to become conscious of our kinship with bird and 
beast and flower and star. One Immanent Life per- 
vades the universe,—infinite, eternal, transcending 
our thoughts as the constellations of the heavens 
transcend our poor astronomies. And if we are ever 
so foolish as to feel ashamed of the humble origin of 
Man,—mortified to think ourselves so closely akin to 
the animal creation,—let us remember that the Infi- 
nite Life of God incarnates itself as truly in the mean- 
est worm or insect, as in the Homers and Shakes- 
peares, in the heroes and the saints, of our own race. 
There is nothing high, nothing low, to the Universal 
Mind; and when we have once caught a glimpse of 
the sublime unity of Nature, and entered into sym- 
pathy with that boundless Whole of which we are 
but infinitesimal parts, pride is lost in humility, fear 
iu calmness and trust, selfish desire in reverence, ado- 
ration, and love of the ONE that is the ALL. 


RESPONSES. 


[The communication suggesting a plan for union 
among the friends of Woman Suffrage, which we sent 
to the Revolution, the Woman's Journal, the Woman's 
Advocate, and the Independent, and which we pub- 
lished in Tue [Lypex, No. 19, has received the follow- 
ing replies,—Mr. Tilton writing us that the copy sent 
to him failed to reach its destination.—Ep. ] 


Most excellent suggestions, to which we of Zhe 
Revolution say, Amen !—Revolution (May 5). 


[An editorial in the same issue, however, entitled 
“ Our President,” and reprinted in our next column, 
proposes a wholly different line of action from that pro- 
posed in the communication thus favorably noted.— 
Ep. | 


We publish the above, since it is sent by a faithful 
worker for Woman Suffrage. He will see, however, 
that his plan of consolidation will come to naught, 
when we inform him that the approaching New York 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is only a mass meeting, which cannot transact 
business. Even were it a business meeting, so grave 
a proposition as the disbanding of the Association 
would have to be carried before the annual meeting in 
the fall for action. It could not, by the terms of or- 
ganization, be acted upon at a semi-annual meeting— 
least of all at a mass meeting. Mr. Abbot would not 
have made the above proposition, had he been cogni- 
zant of the construction of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association.— Woman's Journal (May 7.) 


[ Anticipation of this purely technical objection 
would simply have caused a slight change in our 
phraseology. The editorial opinion we requested is 
not given in the above.—ED. | 


In another column we print a “ plan for securing 
unity of action among the friends of Woman Suffrage,” 
submitted by Rey. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, editor 
of Tae Inpex, Toledo, Ohio. He asks our opinion 
as to its advisability. 

’ The time for holding the New York Conventions 
will have almost arrived by the time our paper goes 
to press; and what is to be done in the conventions 
has been tolerably well determined—so much so that 
an opinion at this late date would probably have little 
effect. I have, however, this to say—(and I speak 
only for myself, and not for any other man or woman 
on God’s green earth.) 

To me it appears that there is not the shadow ofan 
excuse for discord or inharmony. The advocates of 
woman’s enfranchisement agree precisely on the 
great principle of the movement. ‘There is no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the end sought, nor do we differ, 
materially, as to the means that should be employed 
by which this end may be best secured. It seems, then 
very unfortunate and exceedingly ill-becoming the 
former greatness and goodness of the prominent work- 
ers in this most righteous reform, that any disorder or 
want of harmony should exist. I am free, also to say, 
that I believe it exists exclusively among those who 
are called “leaders.” The great mass of the friends 
honestly desire union and harmonious action—at least 
this I believe to be the case in the great West, which, 
if it does not represent the brains of the Woman Suf- 
frage army, makes up its rank and file. Ohio has so 
declared, and I believe it is the sentiment of the great 
majority of the western friends of our cause. 

1 know that many of the more prominent workers 
in the East, who represent, asis alleged, the two con- 
tending parties, think they are doing all they can— 
conceding all they ought—to bring about harmony 


sense the common Ancestor of mankind; and it ig | and order. But it is apparent to the more observant, 


unprejudiced, unpassionate, unaspiring, cool, and 
therefore tmpartial minds of the people, that none of 
them are willing or ready to make such concessions as 
are necessary to bring about reconciliation. Good 
Brother Tilton saw this—as did many others-—and 
stepped forward as propitiator. His chief error con- 
sisted in his mistaking intervention for intercession. 
In his anxiety to calm the troubled waters, he failed 
to observe strictly the necessity of self-abnegation—an 
indispensable qualification in a successful arbitrator of 
a peace. 

It only remains for me to say that I heartily endorse 
Brother Abbot’s peace proposition. The National 
Association, in Convention assembled on the 10th of 
the present month, can take final action in the mat- 
ter, and extend the olive-branch of peace. The 
American, in its 11th of May Convention, can only 
express a readiness to accept it, at the annual meeting 
of the Association in November next. That some 
such plan as the one proposed by Mr. Abbot (which 
plan is of course susceptible of modification) will be 
submitted by the National, next week, and informal- 
ly accepted by the American in Mass Convention as- 
sembled, I have every reason to believé. That this 
most worthy work of peace-making will be urged, 
and action unjlinchingly insisted upon by the dele- 
gates who will be in attendance from the West— 
(which it is most meet in this case should furnish a 
mediator)—I most earnestly and conscientiously de- 
sire.—A. J. B., Woman’s Advocate, May 7.] 


[The conclusion we draw frora our experiment is 
briefly this. The Revolution is in earnest only for “a 
union of all elements outside of Boston;” the 
Womans Journal does not want union at all; the 
Woman's Advocate wants a union worthy of the 
name. If the former two represent their respective 
Associations, the proposal of union is a farce, and 
will come tonothing. But our experiment is success- 
ful,—we have found out exactly what we wanted to 
know. Weaspired to no “ mediatorship,” but thought 
that some really impartial plan ought to be submitted 
to the public.—Ep. ] 
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OUR PRESIDENT. 


[From the Revolution, May 5.] 


Who shall be the President of the National Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association? is the question on all 
lips and in all Jetters. Ordinarily 1 should say, some 
woman, most assuredly. It shows a want of faith in 
ourselves to place any man in that position. What 
should we think of the intelligent, cultivated black 
men in this country, if in their conventions they 
should always choose a white man to preside over 
them? We should say that they were either fools dis- 
trusting themselves, or knaves catering to the public 
prejudice in regard to their incapacity. 

But unfortunately the women who have been lead- 
ers in this movement for a quarter of a century, being 
human, are now so divided with personal jealousies 
and animosities that they cannot unite on any one of 
their own number, and women just coming into the 
movement shrink from the antagonisms such divisions 
involve, and refuse all official positions. Hence, in 
the present emergency, as a war measure, it seems 
both necessary and expedient to marshal our forces 
under the inevitable “ white male ;”’ whether we shall 
ever in the.good time coming escape that dynasty, is. 
yet to be seen. 

The committee that met at Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
April 6, nominated ‘Theodore Tilton, one of the most 
deservedly popular young men in the nation, for the 
President of the new organization, and the friends in 
favor of union throughout the country will no doubt 
confirm that choice in the coming convention. 

As the cause of Woman’s Suffrage becomes popu- 
lar and large numbers come to its support, division 
is inevitable. There will necessarily be a difference 
of opinion as to “men and measures” in this as there 
has been in all other great reforms. Wide differences. 
of opinion and modes of action have always existed 
in the temperance organizations. The anti-slavery 
society during the thirty years of its life has split. 
right in two twice. The state is divided into parties,. 
the church into sects, and to require that the 15,060,- 
000 women in this country should move in solid pha- 
Janx in one bee-line is to suppose the millennium of 
harmony right at hand. 

Accepting disunion, then, as part of the eteinal 
plan for quickening action, and “ white male” presi- 
dents as the most available for the present emergen- 
cies, let us have done with all back-biting, envy, 
hatred and malice, and look at the pleasant features. 
of the situation. 

We shall haye the Suffrage hosts divided into two 
grand armies.. One marshalled by Theodore Tilton, 
the gifted editor of the Independent and the Brooklyn 
Daily Union. The other by Henry Ward Beecher, 
editor of the Christian Union; thus securing the ad- 
vocacy of our cause in three popular journals, and 
placing those distinguished gentlemen under special 
obligations to be zealous workers for Woman’s Suf- 
frage as some compensation for the high honors we 
shall confer on them. 

The division with Boston for its inspiration and 
Mr. Beecher for its head, will take a rather circuitous. 
route to glory, if, by the way of Plymouth church, 
The Christian Union, Horticultural Hall, he Radical, 
and the Radical Club are to be brought into friendly 
theological relations. A broadside from Mr. Garrison, 
such as he gaye orthodoxy at Hartford, would fright- 
en half Mr. Beecher’s followers from their propriety. 
However, they will probably reach the political cita- 
del of equal suffrage some time when the union forces. 
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shall have the roads made, bridges built, and all 
things ready fora jubilee. The right wing will have 
the superior advantage in its leader of youth, fire, 
rare organizing talent, a daily paper unembarrassed 
by any connection with the unfortunate McFarland- 
Richardson marriage, and with the sympathy of a 
large majority of the old workers, and the co-opera- 
tion of the mass of the earnest people in New York 
and through the west. In this association, too, all 
intelligent foreigners will find a place and fellowship, 
as they could not in any association called “ Ameri- 
can.” 

We would suggest that in the union of all elements 
outside of Boston, the name of the National Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association should be retained, as 
American is both too narrow and too comprehensive ; 
for while it excludes foreigners, it covers the conti- 
nent, the greater part of which lies outside owr nation, 
where our laws have no jurisdiction. To change the 
constitutions of the federal and state governments so 
as to give the women within our borders the right 
to yote will be work enough for the present genera- 
tion. 


a 
EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


{From a speech by Wm. F. Prosser, of Tenn , in the House of 
Representatives, Jan. 25, 1870.] 


PRUSSIA. 


When Prussia commenced her present system of 
common schools, her territory was but a fraction of 
its present size—was the battlefield of Europe, and 
echoed with the tramp of invading arniies. Not- 
withstanding her impoverished condition she under- 
took the work of educating her people, and in 1848 
she had two and a half million children in attendance 
upon her schools. Twenty years later, while envi- 
roned by threatening empires, she arose in the power 
of superior education, reconstructed the map of Eu- 
rope, and placed herself in the front rank of the na- 
tions of that part of the world, who were astonished 
at the brilliancy of her statesmen and the skill of her 
armies. 


AN AUSTRIAN REPORT 


published last year thus expresses the sentiment of 
that nation on the question we are considering : 
“Never did the cry fora better system of national 
education in general and for an improved system of 
professional education in particular resound more 
loudly than after the terrible events which fell so 
heavily on our country. The dictum that ‘not the 
needle-gun but higher national education conquered 


us,’ struck home so forcibly that it was repeated on | 


all sides, and became almost a proverb among us. 
Radical changes were clamored for, and, in their zeal 
for improvement, people seemed to forget that there 
was any good at all in the established system.” 

Austria is literally whipped into education. Dur- 
ing the present year her Parliament has completely 
remodelled the educational system. Herr yon Beust 
has established for Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
the Duchies, that which is now regarded as the model 
school code of Europe. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Turkey has astonished the world by its recent or- 
der, promulgated by the Sultan, establishing a sys- 
tem of compulsory education throughout the Otto- 
man Empire, of which the following extract will 
show the scope and spirit: 

“PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Hlementary Instruction. 


§6. The course of instruction in the primary 
schools shall cover four years, and will comprise the 
following subjects : 

The alphabet according to the new method, the 
Koran, the Tedjivid and book of morals, catechism, 
writing, elements of arithmetic, Turkish history, ele- 
ments of geography, epitome of practical education. 

§9. Public instruction obligatory throughout the 
whole empire for girls from the age of six to ten, and 
for boys from six to eleven. 

§ 10. The justices of the peace of the wards and 
villages shall keep a register on which are inscribed 
the names of all the boys and girls who have reached 
the required age, as well as the names of the parents 
and guardians. A copy will be handed to the teach- 
er. 


Sections eleven and twelve provide that in case par- 
ents fail to comply with the law, they shall be expos- 
tulated with for the three first occasions, when, con- 
tinuing to disregard the law, they are fined from five 
to one hundred piastres, according to their property, 
or the children may be taken from their guardianship 
and placed at school. 
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NO THANKS FOR. IT, 


{From the Watchman and Reflector. } 


Who thanks the infidel clique for dll their zeal in 
spreading their infidel notions? Does any wise 
father? any lovirg mother? any fond sister? any 
good citizen? any large-brained statesman? Christ- 
ianity, at the worst, is a bond that binds to virtue; 
that shackles the conscience of young men and holds 
them back from ruin; that cheers with great hopes 
while life lasts, even if they perish with life itself. 
Infidelity, at the best, destroys all sense of moral res- 
ponsibility, extinguishes all hope for the eternal fu- 
ture, and supplies no incentive to personal goodness, 
neighborly kindness and world-wide benevolence. 
Even the fast young man himself who has gone out 
from the sweet influences of a Christian home with a 
godly father’s blessing on his head and a mother’s 
undying blessing in his heart, can never think of 
thanking his companions fur undermining his faith, 


blasting his hopes and driving him as from an Eden 
into a world accursed. Tom Paine at last wishes 
eyery one had burned his books, as did the pious 
woman who was his ministering angel when every 
infidel friend had forsaken him. The arch-deceiver 
found no complacency even in his own satanic suc- 
cess. 

Such thoughts as these were suggested by some 
conversation between two gentlemen of the same 
town, lately overheard in a horse-car. 

“T don’t believe in being so narrow,” said one, “I 
believe in taking a liberal view of everything.” 

“But I believe,” responded the other, a man of 
noble brow, who looked like one who was wont to 
do his own thinking, “that there is such a thing as 
being a bit too liberal. Ive heard of your preaching 
your infidel liberality to the young men of our town, 
a hard set, as you well enough know, that don’t be- 
lieve in any good thing whatever. I don’t thank 
Tom Paine for his infidel writings, nor my friends for 
inducing me to read them.” 

“So you've read them ?” 

“Yes, to my sorrow. But I take no pains to let it 
be known, and those that know it I warn against 
reading them.” 

“Well,” answered the other, “I’ve always got 
along well enough, and if ’m right in my family and 
honest among my fellow-men, I don’t see why that 
isn’t enough for any body. I don’t believe in being 
so strict as these religionists are.” 

“For my part l like them, and from what I see 
and know of their character and the results of their 
faith, I would rather live among them than among 
any of your infidels, and that too, even if I should 
have to go with them to hell at last. You and I, sir, 
have got to stand in a court where we shall have to 
answer for ourselves, without any backers.” 

“Well, ’m not afraid to go there. Dye no fear of 
death.” 

“But I, for my part, feel that there’s a mystery 
around death which makes me afraid. I confess ’m 
a coward.” 
emvielly lath) t.” 

“You haven’t come to the test,” broke in a third 
person. 

The car was full. All listened with interest, and 
evidently in sympathy with the honest-hearted gen- 
tleman who had not yet succeeded in fully throwing 
off the shackles of skepticism, and who had no thanks 
for those who had thrown them around him. The 
conversation was arrested by the car’s reaching its 
terminus. 


[The “man of noble brow”, being a self-confessed 
“ coward,” should join the church. Orthodoxy would 
perish but for such cowardice as his. When men get 
the mastery of their fears, they demand a religion 
whose spirit is courage.—Ep.] _ 


Voices from the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


ar 


—— Somebody (knowing my weakness) has sent 
me Tue Inpex. I have read it carefully and like its 
tone and spirit. It seems to fill a void in our jour- 
nalism that has been an aching void for years to any 
person who is not an idol-worshipper. Mankind 
must be led; they are mainly driftwood, and to keep 
them from standing on sand-bars of belief, or going 
to pieces on hidden reefs of vice, they must be taken 
in tow by some power able and wise enough to keep 
the open sea of truth. May Tur INDEX continue 
long to voint toward the light, and show man that the 
right of individuality is more important than any 
special opinion.” 


—— Will you please send me two or three copies 
of Tur InpDex containing the essay on the ‘ Manage- 
ment of Children,’ which should be read by every 
young mother inthe land. Jam sorry to trouble you 
so often, and wish it were in my power to subscribe 
for a dozen copies extra every week for regular dis- 
tribution among friends and acquaintances. This I 
cannot do just now, therefore send for the few I must 
haye.” 


——“ We all enjoy reading your addresses more 
than anything else, they are so candid and clear, and 
above the necessity of calling opponents bad names 
in order to show the truth of the cause espoused. 
Then it is so comfortable to find one’s thoughts ez- 
pressed so much better than one could even think them, 
particularly when they are not popular thoughts.” 


——‘“‘ Enclosed find ten dollars, for which please 
send Tur INDEX as long as the money lasts to the 
following persons:— . .. . If you have the 
numbers of April 2, commence with that number to 
all of them, and stop the paper when the money runs 
out, as it is possible they would not wish to con- 
tinue it.” 


—‘ You may put me down as a life subscriber, if 
your paper should continue so long. J have been a 


constant reader of it since the first number was - 


issued, and cannot do without it. It was a constant 
visitor to the reading room of the Michigan Univer- 
sity, when I made its acquaintance.” 

—“ Being a member of an Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church, and having received a little light 
through the sermons of Theodore Parker, I wish to 
continue the good work by reading Tue INDEX.” 


——“TI did not receive No. 8. of Tum INDEX; will 
you please send me a copy? Iam so much gratified 
with it that I cannot lose a number. It is a great 
satisfaction to me that we have one candid, out- 
spoken and well-conducted Mberal journal. I cannot 
say too much in its favor. When it is doubled in 
size, it cannot fail to be one of the very best papers 
published. Iwas sorry to read what you said about 
immortality in your last number. Does not the per- 
son of fine spiritual organization have an éntuition of 
a future life which is its most positiveevidence? Is 
any stronger needed? Horace Greeley says Margaret 
Fuller not only believed but knew that life was im- 
mortal. Willnot the majority rest in Christianity 
as furnishing an authoritative revelation of a future 
life, or accept Spiritualism as furnishing demonstra- 
tive proof to that effect? If Free Religion can fur- 
nish nothing more positive about the future life than 
you say it does, I fear it will never be accepted but 
by alimited few. Those few will undoubtedly be 
the choicest spirits, but necessarily limited in num- 
ber. I believe with you, however, that the present 
life, with its duties, is the main object of attention. 
If we nobly meet life now, we need not have any 
fear of the future. I find many everywhere who ac- 
cept Free Religion. The times are ripe for such a 
religion. The best-read and most thinking men, I 
find, accept its teachings. Professional men, teach- 
ers, farmers, mechanics, all who think for them- 
selves are in sympathy with this movement. Why 
can’t you send outan agent who will canvass for THE 
Inprx and preach Free Religion at the same time ? 
Almost every town would give hima hearing. Ibe- 
lieve you might increase your subscription list in this 
way so that Tue InDEx would be an assured suc- 
cess, If I had the ability, I should like nothing bet- 
ter than to undertake this work. I suppose the great 
difficulty would be to find some one to go into it. 
We need to have Free Religion preached here in the 
West. A great harvest may be reaped when it is. 
May the time soon come!” 


——‘" Turn INDEX is a perfect reflection of princi- 
ples I have held for years on religious subjects. Ab- 
solute freedom of the human soul from all authority 
but Truth, of which each individual is the only 
proper judge, is the only rule forall men. Indeed au- 
thority as taught by religionists is wholly worthless 
from their own stand-point, because the human soul 
can appropriate no more of truth when backed by 
authority than when it is not; and only what can be 
appropriated ig of use. A stone is no more bread 
when backed by authority than when not, and bread 
cannot be made stone or more nourishing by author- 
ity. All great souls haye recognized this principle. 
Jesus taught it emphatically in what is called the 
Golden Rule, in which he refers every soul to itself 
for guidance. It is most strange that the teachers 
of the Christian religion have so generally failed to 
understand that the chief corner-stone of their relig- 
ion practically crushed out all authority except the 
still small voice in each individual soul. Jesus said 
‘do as ye would,’ not as I would or as Moses would 
or as Paul would, but as ‘ ye would be done by.’ This 
is free religion. Thisis rationalism. This is the ab- 
solute freedom of the human soul.” 


——“ Please find enclosed two dollars for your ex- 
cellent paper. I hope to see number three reprinted, 
and see your journal spread all the country over, as 
it really deserves.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First INDEPENDENT Society meets every Sun- 
day morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the cor- 
ner of Adams and Superiorstreets. Sunday School at 
a quarter to 12. The public are cordially invited to 
attend. At the close of the morning session, May 
15, the Soctery voted an appropriation of $100.00 
from its Benevolent Fund for the benefit of the 
ORPHAN’S Home. 


The Raprcan CiuB will meet at thesame place, at 
74 o'clock, May 22. The subject discussed last Sun- 
day will be continued, namely,—“ Is Conscience the 
result of Education?” The public are invited to at- 
tend and participate. The new Articles of Associa- 
tion are ready for signatures at the rooms of Mr. 
Abbot, 435 Erie street. 

oe 
RECEIVED. 


Murvuayu Banking: Showing the Radical Deficien- 
cy of the Present Circulating Medium, and thead- 
vantages of a Free Currency. Sixth Thousand. 
By Wiv11aM B. GREENE. Published by the New 
England Labor-Reform League. For sale by N. E. 
News Co., Boston, and American News Co., New 
York. pp. 62. : 

Yours on Minn. An Essay, to show the True Basis 
of Property, and the Causes of its Unequal Distri- 
bution. By E. H. Heywoop, President of the 
New England Labor-Reform League, and Author 
of “An Eclipse of Faith,” ete. ‘Twentieth Thous- 
and. Boston. Printed at the office of the “ Week- 
ly American Workman,” 374 Cornhill. 1869. pp. 
22. 

Is Ir roe DEsparrR or ScrencE? By W. D Gun- 
ninc. Boston: William White & Co., 178 Wash- 
ington St. New York: The American News Co., 
Agents. 1870. pp. 31. 
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Poetry. 


PICTURES FROM OVID: 
IV. THE PALACE OF THE SUN. 


Majestic turrets towering to the sky, 

Proud columns crowned with stainless ivory, 

Refulgent gold, the pyrope’s fiery ray, 

Proclaimed the palace of the God of Day. 

The burnished portals of the mansion vast, 

In stately folds, a silvery radiance cast. 

Bright shone the jewelled treasures of the mine, 

Yet still surpassed by Vulcan’s skill divine, 

Whose cunning hand had carved in every part 

The varied wonders of his matchless art. 

The fertile land, the dim-receding shore, 

The vast expanse of ocean spread before, 

The arching vault of heayen’s ethereal blue, 

Were clearly imaged to the astonished view. 

The swelling sea its deities displayed, 

Whose will supreme the restless waves obeyed,— 

Doris and Nereids, Triton with his shell, * 

The changeful Proteus and A.geon fell, 

Whose hundred arms the huge-stretched grampus 
pressed, 

Unwieldy floating on the billow’s crest. 


1854. ASTERISK, 
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The Editor of Tus InDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
ét3 general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Srecian Norice.—Persons wishing a file of Tuk INDEX, 
pound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money shouldbe enclosed, 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted, 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. For further par- 
ticulars see Tur INDEX, No. 20. 
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THE RELIGIOUSNESS OF FREE THOUGHT. 


We take pleasure in publishing a commu- 
nication from Rey. R. H. Howard, an article 
by whom we recently reprinted from the 
Christian Advocate. Except in the personal 
allusions towards the end, which are harsh, 
its tone is broad and catholic. We regret the 
exception all the more because of the con- 
trast. As our readers well know, we must 
think some of the gentlemen named to be 
logically inconsistent in their retention of the 
Christian name; but we think it presump- 
tuous to pronounce upon their motives as Mr. 
Howard has done. Only three years ago, we 
were exposed to the same uncharitable judg- 
ment, which nevertheless we did not deserve. 
If logical inconsistency always had its root in 
moral cowardice, we should be forced to pass 
criticisms equally severe on Mr. Howard him- 
self; as will appear below. But we refrain, 
not from motives of forbearance, but because 
severe criticism would be unjust. We wish he 
had refrained for the same reason. 

Mr. Howard makesa mistake, when he sup- 
poses that free thinkers “know nothing 
about” the “deep religious wants and spir- 
itual aspirations” of which he speaks. He 
seems to think, with Henry Ward Beecher, 
that “ Free Religion requires men to live in a 
vacuum,”’—that it gives no play to the relig- 
ious instincts and sympathies which in the 
Christian Church lie at the bottom of all pro- 
found and genuine “piety.” He forgets that 
some Of us have passed through his own “expe- 
rience,” of which he thinks we know noth- 
ing because he himself knows nothing of the 
causes which make it in the end as unsatisfac- 
tory as saw-dust to all who are by nature 
compelled to live a life of thought as well as 


of emotion. It is not enough to make men 
“holy,”—they must also be strong, brave, in- 
dependent, eagle-eyed and eagle-winged, inca- 
pable of that child-like submission to intel- 
lectual tutelage which Christianity demands. 
The free thinker is of the same flesh and 
blood as the Christian,—visited by the same 
divine visions, stirred by the same aspirations, 
ennobled by the same high purposes. But he 
hearkens more fearlessly to the voice of truth, 
—leaps the walls of discipleship to a Master 
that he may plungé into the vast, beautiful 
world beyond, follow the guidance of Nature, 
and climb heights of freedom and self-reli- 
ance from which the timid believer shrinks 
back aghast. 

It is because the deepest spiritual aspira- 
tions are baffled at-every point by Christiani- 
ty, that many of the truest radicals leave the 
Church forever. The idea of God is belittled 
by the Christian theology, and despoiled of 
its grandest moral attributes; the craying for 
spiritual fellowship is cramped in its expan- 
sion by narrow Church barriers; the ideal of 
personal character is dwarfed to the stature of 
an historic model; the love of truth is 
straight-jacketed by the superstitious dread of 
going beyond what is written. We that finds 
God to be the Open Secret of Nature, the 
immanent Life of all that is, revolts at the 
childish and contradictory statements abont 
him sown broadcast over every page of the 
Scriptures; he that would embrace in the cir- 
cle of his sympathies all the good and pure, 
is disgusted by a system which sorts men ac- 
cording to their creeds, and labels them good 
or. bad according as they ¢hink thus or so; he 
that cherishes an ideal grander than ever yet 


found historic realization turns away even. 


from, the beautiful figure of Jesus, when 
thrust upon his sight as the absolute paragon 
for imitation ; he that hungers for truth can- 
not pore forever over a book. It is the deep- 
ening and enlarging of the aspirations to 
which Mr. Howard refers, not the absence of 
them, that impels the most thoughtful and 
the most religious to quit the fold of the 
Church. They have outgrown their “need 
of Christ.” 

That Mr. Howard is not unreservedly sin- 
cere, or that he cherishes any “latent skepti- 
cism,” it would be the height of arrogance 
even to hint; nor should we dream of hinting 
or thinking it. On the contrary, we rejoice 
that so earnest and able an advocate of Christ- 
janity is moved to urge its claims before the 
audience he will find in the readers of THE 
InpEex. He is certainly not one of those we 
had in mind in our editorial on “'The Invisi- 
ble Church.” Will he pardon us, however, 
for saying that the generosity of tone and 
liberality of spirit he manifests appears expli- 
cable only by a certain want of logic in fol- 
lowing out his own Christian premises? If 
“faith in Christ” be the sole condition of 
salyation and the supreme duty of all to 
whom Christ is known (which. Mr. Howard, 


_ we presume, will hardly deny), we do not see 


how he can logically help looking upon us as 
a sinner doomed to destruction by the right- 
eous wrath of God, and therefore deserving 
of unmixed condemnation by all Christians. 
That he should think us “honest,” even, 
seems to be a dangerous reflection on the 
character of God, whose reputation would 
certainly be compromised by the perdition of 
honest men. Mr. Howard thinks the Watch- 
man and Reflector logical in holding Dr. 
Clarke to his premises in certain points; but 
we think it equally logical in criticising him 


for calling us a “good” man. If faith in 
Christ has anything to do with “ goodness,” 
neither Dr. Clarke nor Mr. Howard has any 
logical right to regard us otherwise than as a 
bad man. We confess that our sense of logic 
is quite as much pleased by the Watchman 
and Reflector’s sturdy fidelity to its own first 
principles in refusing to call us “good,” as 
our sense of generosity is pleased by Mr. 
Howard’s inconsistency in calling usso. Only 
a Protestant could be thus inconsistent, if, as 
we believe, Protestantism is an incongruous 
mixture of Catholicism and Free Religion. 
It is to their unconscious Free Religion that 
we ascribe Mr. Howard’s and Mr. Beecher’s 
largeness of spirit,—which is none the less 
beautiful for being illogical. We certainly 
respect their right to their own convictions, 
rejoice that they find happiness in their own 
faith, and do indeed bid them both “God-speed 
in their course.” Our criticism of Mr. Beech- 
er, Which seems sharp to Mr. Howard, was 
simply the parrying of a counter-criticism, and 
was quite justified by it. If we over-estimated 
the temperature of his Church, and under-es- 
timated its ventilation, he certainly failed to 
do justice to our “vacuum,” which in the 
most friendly spirit we recommend on trial to 
both Mr. Beecher and Mr. Howard. 


>< 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE RAD- 
ICAL CLUB OF TOLEBO. 


In answer to inquiries addressed to us by 
distant correspondents concerning the consti- 
tution and management of this Club, we 
publish below its articles of association, ad- 
opted May 8. Until that date, it had had no 
formal organization ; and that now adopted 
is of the simplest possible character. The 
meetings have been well attended since last 
autumn, and the discussions have been ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Such a Club, with tri- 
fling changes, perhaps, could be readily or- 
ganized anywhere; and our chief purpose in 
this notice is to recommend the formation of 
clubs similar to this wherever a dozen earnest 
liberals can be got together. It is quite time 
that the supposed dependence upon a regular 
speaker should be exploded. No doubta reg- 
ular, settled speaker will be a great help; but 
the people ought to have intelligence enough 
and interest enough to support such meetings 
by themselves. ‘he influence of these Clubs 
will be rapidly and powerfully felt, wherever 
formed. Let absolute freedom of speech be 
allowed, so long as courtesy and decorum are 
not violated. All extremes of opinion have 
been frankly expressed in the Toledo Club, 
and yet perfect harmony has prevailed. We 
propose this plan of spontaneous local organ- 
ization with great confidence in its value and 
feasibility; and hope to hear of such Clubs 
springing up everywhere. Who will begin ? 

Art. I. This Association shall be known as “ THE 
RapIcAL OLuB or TOLEDO.” 

Art. II, The object of the Radical Club shall be 
the free discussion of all questions, religious or other- 
wise, which shall be of interest to its members,—to 
the end that truth may be discovered, and the spirit 
of free inquiry increased in the community. All per- 
sons are cordially invited to become members or to 
participate in the discussions. 

Art. III. Meetings of the Radical Club shall be 
held at such times and places as the members shall by 
vote appoint. 

Art. IY, Any person may become a member of 
the Radical Club by subscribing these articles of as- 
sociation. But all persons present at any of its. 
meetings, whether members or not, shall have an 
equal right tospeak in the discussion, and to vote on 
any question except the election of officers and the 
amendment of these articles. 

Arr. V. The officers of the Radical Club shall be: 
a Chairman, a Secretary, and a Committee of Three.. 

Art. VI. A new Chairman shall be elected at 


each meeting of the Club; and it shall be his or Ler 
duty to preside over the Club during the discussion. 
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Art. VII. The Secretary shall be elected to serve 
for six months; and it shall be his or her duty to 
keep a record of the place, date, and subject of each 
discussion, and of the names of all the speakers in 
their order. But in no case shall any report of the 
discussion, or any comments upon the same, be en- 
tered in the Secretary’s books. If occasion require it 
in the opinion of the Club, the Secretary shall also 
discharge the duty of Treasurer. 

Art. VIII. The Committee of Three shall be 
elected to serye for six months. It shall be their 
duty to announce at each meeting a subject of dis- 
cussion for the following meeting; and to attend to 
any miscellaneous business on vote of the Club. 

Art. IX. The regular election of the Secretary 
and Committee of Three shall take place at the first 
meetings of the Club in April and October -respec- 
tively. The first election shall be held at such place 
and time as shell be voted by the Club. A plurality 
of the votes cast shall be sufficient to elect. 

Art. X. These articles may be amended by a 
two-thirds yote of the members present at any reg- 
ular meeting of the Club. But notice of the motion 
to amend shall begiven at the previous meeting. 


Conmuuricutions, 


QUEREES. 


Mo.ine, It1., March 29, 1870. 
Mr. F. E. Aszor: 
Dear Sir :—\ have taken Tor IypEx three months, 
and send you the pay for three months longer. I 
wish to say that I have been deeply interested and 
somewhat instructed by its perusal, and am quite 
anxious to see where you will finally land your bark, 
as you appear to be in the open sea at present. Hope 
it will be in the harbor of truth, wherever. it may be 
found. As you appear to endure questioning with 
good temper, please allow me to ask whether the 
“one, omnipresent, eternal, infinite Power or Force” 
‘isan intelligent Being, existing anterior to the creation 
ofthe universe, and possessed of moral attributes,such 
as justice, love, Ge., and if so, is he in any way con- 
cerned to reward the good and punish the wicked in 
this or in another state of being ? 
Respectfully yours, 
H. VAN ORDEN. 
P. 8.—I desire further to ask, whether there is 
really such a thing as a moral conscience in man, and 
if so, where is its source. 
Vic 


[The delay in publishing Mr. Van Orden’s commu- 
nication certainly has not been caused by its undue 
length; but, being mislaid, it escaped notice. The 
questions asked, we think, have been answered in 
Tum Inppx in the main, since the note was written. 
We will simply add that we believe in no absolute 
“creation” of the universe, regarding matter as eternal; 
and that we believe in no arbitrary “rewards and pun- 
ishments,” either here or hereafter, but believe that 
actions bear their natural fruit of joy or suffering ac- 
cording to their intrinsic character. These ideas 
seem to us alone consonant with enlightened views 
of God.—Ep. ] 


ie aes 
NUTS FOR CRTHODOXY TO CRACK. 


Brooxryn, N. Y., May 9, 1870. 
Dear Index :— 


May I ask a question or two, and will you invite 
some orthodox (?) minister to answer me? I live in 
Brooklyn, and often on a Sunday evening go to hear 
Henry Ward Beecher. When he preaches “ God is 
Love,” he is inspired and inspiring; but when he 
tries to frighten sinners into being good by holding 
out threats of eternal punishment, he halts and stum- 
bles; for I know it goes against his conscience to try 
to prove that God is less kind than an earthly father, 
and punishes vindictively, not remedially. 

But to my question. Some weeks ago, H. W. B. 
said in his Sunday eyening’s discourse :—“ God en- 
deayors to draw us towards him.” Now doesn’t the 
word “endeavor,” in that connection, imply fallibil- 
ity, and is it reasonable to suppose that the Onnipo- 
tent can plan, and fail? 

Last night he said, “ Christ died—blessed be God ! 
—not to save the righteous, but sinners.” 

QuERyY. Were there any “righteous” wnddl Christ 
died, according to orthodox teachings ? 

Then he laid great stress on—‘ it is God which 
worketh 77 you, both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure” ; and I say to myself—“then if God does not 
‘work’ in me, am I responsible for not doing his 
good pleasure ?” 

I cannot reconcile religion—as taught in his church 
—with reason. IJ ask myself (and now I ask you, as 
Tm tired of getting no seply) how can ministers 
preach that God is Omniscient, Omnipotent and all 
love, if he, foreseeing a man is to be born who will 
choose sin and incur damnation, permits the birth ? 
Tll never believe it of my dear heayenly father! I 
have an innate consciousness that I can choose be- 
tween good and evil, and that I shall hereafter be re- 
warded or punished in proportion as I choose the 
one or the other, but “ eternal damnation!” 

My God, forgive them! and don’t make a hell to 
punish those who do thee such dishonor ! 

B. DES: 


{ Will any “ orthodox (?) minister” come to the res- 
cue of Hl. W.B.? He has the floor.—Ep.] 


THE “GREAT ENIGMA.” 


SPRINFIELD, Itu., May 6, 1870. 
F. E. ABgor: 


Dear Sir :—I have read the discussion recently 
conducted through the columns of your admirable 
organ of free thought, with much interest and pleas- 
ure, and am decidedly of your opinion regarding the 
character of evidence required to set at rest all rea- 
sonable doubts about the “ Great Enigma.” All un- 
prejudiced minds are satisfied that so-called revelation 
has established nothing towards a solution, and Spir- 
itualism has also done nothing except to show that 
its devotees are deluded with mere subjective pheno- 
mena and very thin legerdemain on the part of the 
so-called mediums. That system of self-deception, 
disease, and jugglery has had its day. Nothing but 
Evangelical intolerance ever gave it any influence. 

Has the doctrine of a Future Life been beneficial 
in its effects upon mankind, or is not that belief, like 
other uncivilized conceptions, responsible for much 
of the evil with which our race is afilicted ? 

I should be greatly pleased to have an expression 
of your views upon this phase of the subject through 
Tue INDEX. 

Very respectfully, 
“ INQUIRER.” 

{Although entirely unconvinced of the “fact of 
spirit-intercourse,” we are inclined to the opinion 
that the so-called phenomena of “ Spiritualism” 
manifest strange forces of mind or matter which de- 
serve to be scientifically studied. At least, the testi- 
mony of persons in whose yeracity we have absolute 
confidence seems to establish facts for which we have 
no explanation to offer. Whether these facts are 
explicable by any known laws or not, the influence 
of Spiritualism has been on the side of liberal 
thought; and so far it has certainly done a good 
work. Remembering how new truths are always 
greeted with opposition and scorn, we have scrupu- 
lously forborne either to satirize or deny what we do 
not understand. We have known too many Spirit- 
ualists of keen intelligence and unexceptionable 
character not to treat Spiritualism with respect. But 
we are not convinced of its great doctrine,-—nor like- 
ly to be convinced, unless we meet experiences alto- 
gether new. 

As to the influence of the doctrine of a Future 
Life, we think that on the whole this doctrine has 
done more good than evil. So far as it has operated 
to withdraw interest and effort from the present life, 
its influence has been bad; but this bad influence has 
ari-en from the false theology with which the doc- 
trine in question has been- associated. We see no 
more harm likely to follow from the simple thought 
that life shall continue after death, than from 
the thought that life shall continue after to-morrow. 
All depends on what conceptions are attached to the 
simple thought of immortality. But when we remem- 
ber what unspeakable consolation flows from it in 
bereavement,—when we remember what countless 
thousands of aching hearts have found their only 
solace in their hope of meeting again those who were 
dearer than life itself,—it seems to be the greatest 
anodyne for human sorrow, next to the-faith that, 
happen what may, al zs well.—Ep. | 

> <r 
AN INSIDE VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BRrookFiELp, Mass., May 8, 1870. 
F, E. Axszot, Esq. : 

Dear Sir :—Allow me to thank you for the numbers 
of Tue Inpex received, also for giving my article 
a place in your columns, and for the editorial com- 
ment devoted to it. Permit me to say I receive your 
admonition in the spirit in which it was given. 
Doubtless some day you will discuss the points pre- 
sented in my article, taking as your topic—‘ The 
Relative Value of Head Religion, or Speculative 
Theology% as compared with Heart Religion,”’—or a 
religion which, while it really does no violence to the 
logical reason, aims first of all to satisfy the moral 
reason,—the spiritual nature, the moral instincts and 
religious wants of the soul; a religion, accordingly, 
which vindicates its claim to divinity by “ touch- 
ing and deepening the best aspirations of human na- 
ture.” J think itis a fact which should ever be borne 
in mind by the class known as free-thinkers, that, if 
the Gospel seems divine to us beyond all peradven- 
ture, it is because it responds to deep religious 
wants and spiritual aspirations of which they have 
never been conscious and hence know nothing about. 
Christ has always been a “root out of dry ground” 
40 unbelievers, and there is no comeliness in him 
that they should desire him; but why? Why was 
the Gospel a stumbling-block to the Jews, and fool- 
ishness to the proud, intellectual Greeks, as also to 
the Apostles of Reason to-day? Simply because the 
latter have never felt their needof him. If, now, there 
be uncounted multitudes who actually find in Christ 
and his Gospel that which exactly satisfies their re- 
ligious need,— what one of your correspondents cor- 
rectly represents, indeed, as in some sense a univer- 
sal need,—that voice of universal aspiration,—that 
universal upreaching after the divine, characteristic 
of the race,—why lead a crusade against it? Christ- 


janity ought never bitterly to condemn, much less 
persecute, those who cannot conscientiously adyo- 
cate or embrace it. Christ did no such thing, and 
ought not to be held responsible, for the bigotry and in- 
tolerance have by no means been all on one side. Nine 
tenths of all our radicals and free thinkers, not by 
any means excepting Theodore Parker or Mr. Alger, 
have done but litue else than bitterly to assail and de- 
nounce Orthodoxy. The sweet spirits among the 
Radicals, like Emerson and Frothinghan, are few 
indeed. 

Permit me to say further that my mind is naturally 
rationalistic. I have an irresistible tendency to want 
to see the reason of things,—if not in their own es- 
sential nature, at least in their uses and adaptations. 
Now, then, the Gospel satisfies me in that; I see it 
making men holy and happy, promoting an intelli- 
gent piety, liberal religious views, and the spirit of 
universal brotherhood. No one holds religious doc- 
trines to a more rigid amenability to common sense 
than I. Theancient Calvinistic representations of 
the Divine character I should haye hated and de- 
nounced as cordially as you. But when I look to 
Christ and find that, by being baptised into his 
mind and united to him by a faith that works by 
love, a strong personal friendship, he not only helps 
to make me holy, but also to make me free, you 
cannot wonder that I fervently testify to the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of his Gospel. Iam not, 
therefore, as you will perceive, oneof those believers 
in whom there lurks any “ latent scepticism,”—who 
are vaguely conscious of the essential weakness and 
untenability of their position,—who have any reluct- 
ance whatever to being brought face to face honestly 
with the great problem of the best way to redeem 
men from the bondage of vice to a knowledge of the 
true God. I intelligently believe, and deeply feel 
these doctrines to be true; and the transcendent 
superiority of that religion that starts with love to 
that which starts with the reason, is seen in the fact 
that love not only casts out fear, but casts out doudt. 
The man that truly Joves never doubts any more than 
he fears. In the case, therefore, of the Christian, ac- 
quainted with the life and power of godliness, his 
hope of heaven, instead of being merely the creation 
of a pleasant dream, the plausible presumption of a 
speculative hope, becomes a triumphant assurance,— 
a victorious hope, such as that which animated Paul 
and Peter. Now, then, dear friend and brother, will 
you permit me to say, when you discuss Evangelical 
Christianity—particularly when disposed to criticise 
and denounce it,—will you remember that this is the 
thing you are assailing? See that you do not put up 
aman of straw for the sake of demolishing it. If 
the type of religion herein described, and enjoyed by 
thousands, be offensive to you,—rationally obnoxious 
to stricture or criticism,—then it is ce.tainly your 
privilege to state and defend your objections. It is 
reasonable to suppose that you have never been 
much, if any, brought in contact with genial, intelli- 
gent Evangelical piety. If you had, I do not think 
you would have eyer written concerning Mr. Beech- 
er’s joyous, “ lively,” victorious hope, as you did in 
the last INDEX, as springing up in an “unventilated, 
super-heated, stifling atmosphere.” Allow me to say 
that his customary utterances——embodying what 
seem to me truly rational and / beral views on the 
subject of religion,—contrast very strikingly with the 
melancholy, plaintive tone which characterizes your 
own. But (and here is the point) inasmuch as you 
haye never had Mr. Beecher’s experience, and ac- 
cordingly know nothing personally about what to 
him is such a satisfying portion, why should you 
speak co disparagingly of his faith, and seek to un- 
dermine any man’s fuith in his blessed hope? Al- 
lowing that your faith may be best for you, does not 
the very liberality which you advocate and claim de- 
mand that you cordially allow that what fits me best, 
is doubtless best and truest for me, and, accordingly, ~ 
cordially bid me God-speed in my course? ‘The 
truth is,there are countless thousands who have found 
Christ’s yoke easy because it was a perfect fit, and 
his burden light because in his service affection be- 
comes the mainspring of duty,—the yoke and the 
burden, meantime, becoming easier and lighter as 
life wears away, until at length they disappear alto- 
gether, and the soul of man, merging into that larger 
liberty found in obedience to the law of love, enters: 
upon the enjoyment of the full liberty of the Sons of 
God. Can Free Religion do for man more than this ?’ 
In the meantime, in the opinion of the Christian pub- 
lic, the position you occupy is at least consistent, is: 
manly and honest, and contrasts favorably with the: 
one occupied by such men as Chadwick of Brook- 
lyn, and the Collyers of Chicago, who occupy sub- 
stantially your position, and yet do not dare, have not 
the manliness and fairness, to call themselves by their 
true name. The Watchman and Reflector is right, 
when it tells James Freeman Clarke, for whose tal- 
ents and eloquence I have the highest respect, that 
the only substantial, tenable grounds in opposition to 
your criticisms on the popular dectrine of the atone- 
ment of Christ, are those occupied by the Evangeli- 
cal church ; that the moment we leave these, there can 
be no pause until we reach your present position. 

The ability displayed in your editorial columns is 
universally conceded; and as regards mechanical ap- 
pearance, I know of no paper that compares with. 
yours. 


Yours truly, 
R. H. Howarp. 


<-> 
A DEFINITION. 
What is religion ? ‘ 
The recognition of a principle of moral govern- 
ment, superior to that which eyidently controls the: 
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brute creation. The consciousness of this relation 
and obligation is variously expressed in the different 
forms or Systems of Religion which haye existed in 
all ages and among all nations. 

Just so soon as this principle is recognized, the 
creature ceases to be a mere brute and becomes 
allied tothe human. This is the line of demarcation 
between these two divisions of the animal kingdom, 

Mary E. Hueues, 
lowa City. 
ee ee ee 
THE BIBLE ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS, 


BY MRS. 


(Concluded. ] 


In the New Testament women are spoken of with 
much greater respect than in the Old. They are 
praised in their“ proper sphere,” in works of charity 
and mercy. No one can deny that the Bible fnr- 
nishes many noble examples of the lofty character of 
wemen. But that is nothing to the question; for even 
the most rigorous despotism, whether regal or social, 
has never been able to crush out the divine seed of 
truth and virtue in the human soul. There is, how- 
ever, no indication that even the leaders of Christian- 
ity allowed woman a place by the side of man; and 
lest some of them should crave a larger liberty, as I 
imagine they did, they are distinctly commanded to 
keep their places. 

“Jet your women keep silence in the churches; 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they 
are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law. And if they will learn anything let them 
ask their husbands at home, fer it is a shame for wo- 
men to speak in the church.” I Cor. 14: 34, 85. 

“ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord; for the husband is the head 
of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church, 
and he is the Savior of the body. Therefore, as the 
church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to 
their own h@iSbands in everything.” Eph. 5: 22, 24. 

“ Let the woman learn in silence with all subjec- 
tion. ButI suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence. For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman, being deceived, was in 
transgression.” J Tim. 2: 11, 14. 

“ Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands; that if any obey not the word, they also 
may, without the word, be won by the conversation 
of the wives: while they behold your chaste conversa- 
tion, coupled with fear. For after this manner in the 
old time the holy women also, who trusted in God, 
adorned themselves, being in subjection unto their 
own husbands. Even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord, whose daughters ye are, as long as 
ye do well, and are not afraid with any amazement.” 
I Peter 3: 1, 2, 5, 6. 

These passages need no explanation; they are 
pointed, significant, decisive. Pages of comment 
cannot change the meaning of words. I confess I 
see no way of evading their teachings. 

The rapid growth and immense power of the 
Methodist Church has been attributed to the influ- 
ence of its women, who bave been permitted to 
speak and take part in the other exercises of worship. 
This 1s no doubt true, at least in a measure; but that 
itis in direct opposition to the instruction of the 
apostles, the above quotations will show. 

One more citation, and I have done. ‘ The one 
lesson taught all through the Bible is individual 
rights and,a domestic form of government.” As I 
read it, I do not understand it so. From first to last, 
the power of one man over all others, and of all men 
over women, is admitted. The right of fathers over 
daughters, husbands over wives, and conquerors 
over captives, is absolute and unquestioned, even if 
that right be exercised to their degr.dation and dis- 
grace. Even Jesus commands submission to tyrants 
rather than resistance, and holds out to his disciples 
the hope of a future glorious kingdom in which they 
are to rule over the twelve tribes of Israel, and 
wherein even he does not scruple to assign high 
places to noted polygamists. It is difficult to explain 
these passages as always figurative. And among all 
his sayings of which we have an account, there is 
not one explicit declaration of the equality, in rights, 
of all human creatures. From this there are but two 
modes of escape: either this inequality as to rights 
was not regarded as wrong, or the record of his 
teachings which has come down to us is deticient, 
and does not mention his opinions on this subject. 

Henry C. Wright says, with much truth: ‘“ One of 
the worst results of the common view of the infalli- 
bility of the Bible is, that those who are trained to it 
are obliged to exercise their ingenuity, constantly, to 
reconcile the most revolting acts of revenge and pol- 
lution with justice and purity. Had they seen these 
deeds recorded in any other book, they would have 
pronounced them wicked in the highest degree; but 
finding them in the Bible, which they are taught to 
regard as the word of God, they are driven to the ne- 
cessity of trying to reconcile with truth, justice, love, 
and all that is right and good, what they themselves 
would declare to be falsehood, injustice and revenge, 
had they been recorded anywhere else.” 

We must, then, if we regard the teaching of the 
Bible as final, give up all thought of progress in this 
direction, and insist that women have all the “ rights” 

‘they ought to have; m fact, a great many more than 
the women of the Bible—or else we must deny its 
authority on this subject. When we consider the im- 
mense progress of the last eighteen centuries,—that the 
people at that time, groaning under the burdens ofa ty- 
rannical and hereditary government, were unacquaint- 
ed with the developments of science, and the numer- 


ous inventions with which civilization has added so 


much to the happiness of mankind,—and especially 
when we look at the advance in mental and moral 
culture, the broader outlook of men upon the uni- 
verse,—can we fail to see that a rule of conduct for 
the Jews may not be the best for us? It is civiliza- 
tion and science and general knowledge that are to 
uplift the human race, not blind obedience. Igno- 
rance is the root of sin, and only as it is dispelled will 
the sorrow and crime attendant upon it be lessened. 

In thus viewing the teachings of the Scriptures, let 
it not be thought that I wish to cast obloquy upon 
the Bible. But while we acknowledge and revere the 
truths contained in it, it is not necessary that we ac- 
cept the whole of it as above error, nor admit its say- 
ings as haying universal application. It was written 
as a religious book, not intended for a scientific treat- 
ise, or a dissertation on civil and political rights and 
government. Why should we distort its clear teach- 
ings in order to fit them to our preconceived ideas? 
The foundation of equal rights for all is laid, not in 
the Bible, but deep In the reason and conscience of 
mankind. By appeals-to these, then, let the great is- 
sue be settled. 


THE INDIANA STATE PRISON SOUTH. 


(Cor. Indianapolis Journal.] 


I have visited the State Prison at Jeffersonville, and 
enjoyed the hospitality of Col. Shuler, the Warden, 
as well as a most excellent opportunity to examine 
into the workings of his humanitarian ideas. The 
result is, that, if in doubt before, I am now fully con- 
vinced that criminals, even of the worst type, still 
have the characteristics of humanity, latent, if not 
active, and are therefore subject to the influence of 
love, and quick to respond to kind treatment. 

It is but telling the simple truth to say that Colonel 
S. has won the confidence and most profound respect 
of every prisoner under his care, and the result is 
they are almost without exception faithful, obedient 
and earnestly desirous of becoming better men and 
women. Your readers remember the recent fire 
which destroyed one wing of the prison. During 
the time the flames were raging, every cell door was 
thrown open, and every prisoner worked manfully to 
subdue the fire. Many of them who had not been 
outside the walls for years were trusted to go at will, 
yet but one attempt at escape occurred, and he was 
recaptured. It was a common remark among the 
prisoners on that occasion, that it was a great tempt- 
ation, but “I can’t treat Colonel Shuler so badly as 
to leave him in this way.” 

Colonel Shuler is doing a noble work, and, for the 
sake of humanity and the interests of the State, it is 
to be hoped he may be retained in this position as 
long as he will eccept it. 

Mrs. Dixon, the new Matron, is in full sympathy 
with the Colonel’s ideas, and is succeeding admirably 
in the management of the female convicts. 

—a 


The Catholic Telegraph, Arch-Bishop Purcell’s or- 
gan, in its issue of Nov. 5, 1869, says :— 

From the atheistic theory that the State has author- 
ity to tax for education, separated from all religious 
influence, the journalistic supporters of the school-law 
had to yield to the advocacy of religious instruction. 
It was this transition that brought them into direct 
antagonism with the law to sustain the system that 
tramples upon the rights of Catholics. That blindness 
has driven these defenders of common schools to a 
second defeat. The first chapter in the school con- 
troyersy is closed, and ends with the triumph of the 
law. 

T he second chapter will open with agitation against 
the law wself, in the name of justice and the right that 
both Protestants and Catholics have to positive relig- 
ious instruction in separate schools. If the school-law 
be modified so as to secure a denominational educa- 
tion for all, Catholics will cheerfully pay their portion 
of the school-fund. Jf this wise amendment cannot be 
made, taxation for school-purposes must cease. Now that 
the Bible has been excluded from the schools, if pro- 
fessed Protestants have been sincere in all that they 
have said in its favor, they must agree with the Cath- 
olics in the second issue of this question. Consistency 
will make them our friends in the future. ® 

OO 

Wendell Phillips tells astory of a Boston editor, to 
whom he carried an article for publication, andywho 
objected to the last sentence. . “‘ Can’t you leave that 
out, Mr. Phillips?” ‘“No,Ican’t. That’sthe kernel 
of the whole thing,—I wrote it for that last sentence.” 
“ Well,” said the editor, “it’s all true, and everybody 
knows it’s true—but—it won’t do for me to say it. 
However, I'll print your article.’ Sure enough he 
did, and signed my name to it, said Mr. Phillips, but 
he added in another column his regret “ that Mr. 
Phillips saw fit to make the unfounded and injurious 
assertion contained in his last sentence.” That editor 
dreaded public opinion, which in this country is not 
only omnipotent but omnipresent. 

> <3 

DrivER—“ They tell me there’ve been some coins 
found in these ’ere exkyvations that ’a been buried 
there a matter ’o four or five ’undred year!” 

PassENGER FRIgND—‘O, that’s nothin’! Why 
there’s some in the Bri’sh Museum—ah—more than 
two thousand year old!” 

Driver (after a pause)—'‘ Come, George, that won’ t 
do, yer know! ‘ Cause we’re only in eightn ’undred 
and sixty-nine now.” 

TARE SORE Ee 

A London journal speaks of the female advocates of 
woman’s rights in this country as “ the shrieking sis- 
terhood,” 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association will be held in Boston 
on the 26th and 27th of May. 

The business session will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 26th, at 3 P. M.,in Parker Fraterni- 
ty Hall, 554 Washington St. 

On Friday, the 27th, there will be a general 
Convention with three sessions in Tremont 


Temple, for addresses and discussions. 


The morning session, beginning at 10 A. M., 
will be devoted to setting forth the Principles 
and Aims of the Free Religious Association. 
Addresses will be made by the President, O. 
B. FRorHINGHAM, and by: other prominent 
friends of the Association. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 3 
o’clock, will be given to a discussion of the 
question of the Relation of Religion to the 
Free School System in America, including the 
topics of the Bible in the Public Schools and 
the Use of Public Money for Sectarian 
Schools. The subject will be introduced by 
an Essay from Wu. Luoyp GARRISON, to be 
followed by free discussion. 

The evening session, 7} o’clock, will be ap- 
propriated to the consideration of the Sym- 
pathy of Religions and the Grounds on which 
they may come into Unity and Co-operation, 
including the practical problem of the Chinese 
and their Religion in America. Essay by 
SAMUELJOHNSON; who will be followed by 
selected speakers on specific points of the 
topic, among whom are Col. T. W. Hrecin- 
SON, Rey. Wu. H. CHANNING, and Rabbi 
Isaac M. WIsE. 

Let the friends of the Association through- 
out the country gather in strong force at this 


Annual Convention. 
><> 
SPEAKERS FOR THE MEETING. 


Before the next number of THe INDEX 
appears our Annual Convention will be in 
session. There is every prospect of a full 
and interesting meeting. In addition to the 
speakers named in the above notice, there 
have been invited David A. Wasson, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Theodore Tilton, Mrs. C. 
AA. Dall, from whom, at this writing, positive 
answers have not been received, but some, if 
not al',of whom we have good reason to believe 
will speak at some one or other of the sessions. 
John Weiss and F. KE. Abbot will speak in the 
morning session. The special point of*the 
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former is to be the Tendencies and Possibil- 
ities of Religion in America, and how the 
Free Religious Association can aid in devel- 
oping the same. The Boston daily papers for 
the week will give a more complete list of the 


speakers than we are able to give here. 
>< 
THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


Again we remind the members and friends 
of the Association of the importance of at- 
tending the Business meeting on Thursday 
at 3 P. M. in Parker Fraternity Hall. The 
details of business will occupy but little time, 
and there is no reason why the session should 
not be made an occasion fora freeand earnest 
consultation on the practical objects and work 
of the Association. Let us then come togeth- 
er, friends, and discuss the whole subject of 
Ways and Means. 


>< 
KESHUB CHUNDER SEN, 


This distinguished Hindu Reformer is hay- 
ing a most cordial reception in England. ‘The 
English eorrespondent of the Christian Reg- 
ister gives a very interesting account of a 
public welcome which has been extended to 
him in London, and in which various Christ- 
ian sects, and also Jews, joined to do him 
honor. The Hindu in his response appears 
to have shown himself not a whit inferior to 
any of the distinguished men who spoke on 
the occasion, although Dean Stanley and 
James Martineau were among them. Ac- 
cording to this report, most nobly did he re- 
sist the temptation courteously to gloss over 
the difference between his own religious views 
and Christianity. He spoke very plainly of 
the errors of Christian missionaries in India, 
and told his hearers boldly that he had not 
come to London to learn their theologies (he 
knows enough of them already), but that he 
wanted to see the practical part of their re- 
ligion, and asked them to show him their 
best. We extract the following from the Reg- 
ister’s letter :— 


“The chair was well and most appropriately filled 
by Samuel Sharpe, Esq., the President of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association—a gentleman 
well known for his earnest devotion to Unitarian- 
ism and for his ability as a scholar, to which his 
translation of the Bible bears witness. The Secre- 
tary, Rey. Robert Spears, read several letters from 
prominent men, all expressing regret at being unable 
to attend. The resolution, expressing the welcome 
to the distinguished guest, was moved by Dr. Stan- 
ley, the noble and accomplished Dean of Westmin- 
ster. His speech, so simple, broad, manly, was en- 
tirely in keeping with his high character, and worthy 
of his great reputation. He pointed the stranger to 
that meeting as an evidence that, notwithstanding all 
their differences, there is still a common Christianity 
to which they could look with reverence. He also 
called for the recognition of everything true and 
good in the religion of India, on the part of English- 
men. He said also that the religion of India, when 
regenerated, is not to be the English form of Christ- 
ianity imported into that country, but a form that 
shall arise and grow in the native soil. Lord Law- 
rence, the late Governor General of India, in a brief, 
manly speech, gave an interesting personal account 
of the reformer, speaking ot him as an intimate and 
highly-valued friend. 

He bore witness to his purity of aim and earnest- 
ness, to the value of his labors, and to the great im- 
portance of the movement with which he is connect- 
ed. Mr. Martineau spoke well, as he almost always 
does. He attached very little importance to the re- 
ligious labors of Englishmen in India. He thought 
that a yery poor form of Christianity had been taught 
by the missionaries, and exemplified by the rulers 
and the men who had gone there to make money. 
So he thought that the Hindu soul, in its own lonely 
thought and aspiration, must find God, and how to 
make life true and noble. It seemed to me that he 
did not allow enough to the influence of Christianity, 
and to the contact of the Western or Christian civili- 
zation with Hindu thought and life. Dr. Mullens, 
the Secretary of the London Missionary Society, who 
had himself been a missionary in India, gave his per- 
sonal testimony to the importance of the great moye- 
ment now going on in thatcountry. Mr. Sanderson, 
who had been’a Wesleyan missionary in Calcutta 
twenty years, spoke to the same effect, only more 
pong ok He virtually admitted that all the mission- 
ary effort put forth in India has yet, so far as can be 
seen, made very little impression. One of the best 


speeches, because the freest and boldest, was made by 
Dr. Marks, a Jewish professor. He said that what- 
ever their guest’s influence may yet be in India, it has 
been excellent in England, through bringing about 
that remarkable meeting. But the principal speech, 
as far the most interesting one, was that of Chunder 
Sen himself. He spoke foran hour with much force 
and propriety, using the Queen’s English remarkably 
well. He was thoroughly educated in the Calcutta 
College, and is quite at home in English history and 
literature. Though he did not overlook the abuses 
of power, the injustice and tyranny that have ap- 
peared in the English occupancy of India, he spoke 
warmly and emphatically in favor of the government 
and influence of England as a whole in that country. 
It has undoubtedly been of the highest value. He 
spoke very strongly of the influence of the Bible on 
the educated thought and life of the Hindus. He 
gaye no very flattering account of missionary labor, 
nor of the moral and religious life of the English in 
India. The rival sects have so fought and wrangled 
over their different opinions and dogmas, that the 
people of India have been bewildered. He said 
that, were Christ himself fairly presented to the peo- 
ple, he would be reverenced and loved for the great- 
ness of his life and words, but as for the dogmas they 
did not want them. Then the miserably poor life 
lived by many who bore the Christian name in India 
was a sad stumbling-block. He said that he had 
made the long voyage to England, not to study theol- 
ogy,—he cared nothing about their doctrines,—but to 
study the religious and moral life of England. He 
wanted, to see the practical working of their relig- 
ion, andasked them to show him their best.” 


As we said last week, Chunder Sen will 
probably come to America. He has been offi- 
cially invited to be present at the annual meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association ; and 
we have a slight hope, though, we are sorry 
to say, only a slight hope, that he may reach 
this country inseason. He will meet a warm 
welcome here, not only from our Association 
but from the liberal and progressive minds of 
the general community. The Independent 
closes a very fair and cordial article on his 
position and work in India with a fraternal 
invitation to him to extend his journey to this 
land. Since public attention is now called to 
him and his views, our readers may be glad 
to be reminded that in the Annual Report of 
the Free Religious Association for 1868 is a 
very interesting letter from his own hand to 
the Secretary of the Association, giving the 
history and principles of the native Hindu 
movement of which he is now the recognized 
leader. 
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Norick —The Reports, 11 pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL JoHnson’s Essay on “ THe Worsuir 
oF Jesus” (40 cts.), and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wo. J. Porrur (10 cts.),~all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford; Mass. 


The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, RoBpRT 
CoLLYER, CuaRLEs H. Matcoim, Joun P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA Brown, JOHN WEIss, T. W. Hia- 
einson, I. E. Assorr, A. B. ALcort, and others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religious 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 
DELL Puru.ips, specifically prepared for the Associa- 
tion, on “‘ THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILAN- 
THROPY ;” Essay by F. B. SANBORN, on the same 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrmr, on “ PRESENT 
TENDENCIES OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION AND WoRsHIP ;” the specific Reports 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
Letters from M. D. Conway in England, and Kesuus 
CuuNDER Sen, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by Froru- 
INGHAM, WEIss, ABBorT, Hiaernson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jonrs, RatpH WaALDo Emerson, ©. A. BAr- 
ToL, Lucy Sronn, Horace Seaver, RowLanp Con- 
Nor, and others; Essays by JuL1s Warp Hows, 
Davin A. Wasson, and Raspr Isaac M. WIsE; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association having offered a free plat- 
form to all phases of religious thought, 


Two little mischievous children, formerly living in 
Brunswick, used to attend church quite regularly. 
They never could sit still. When very restless, some 
one, if the parents were not present, would give them 
a bit of candy to keep them quiet. On one Sunday, 
various attempts had been made to secure the candy ; 
not succeeding, the sister said to her little brother— 
“ Let us wiggle, and then she will give us some can- 
dy.” The wiggle was a perfect success. 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$9.95 of New Sheet Music, 35 Cts. 


HMowe’s Musical Monthly No. 10 Contains: 
Leben Waltzes, Faust, Isaw Hsau kissing Kate. 
Berlin Kinder ‘* Keler Bela. | Far, Far upon the Sea. 
Merchant’s “ Gung l. Rock the Cradle, John, 

10 other pieces. | 9 other popular songs. 

12 Songs, usual price, 35 cts each, $420. 3sets of Waltzes, 
75 cts. each, $2.25- 10 other pieces, 35 cts each, $3.50. Extra 
fine paper, matched to bind with other first-class sheet music. 
Terms, $3.00 per annum in advance. Clubs of 7, $18.00, Sin- 
gle Nos. sent post paid for 35 cts. Back Nos, supplied. 

ELIAS HOWE, 
103 Court St., Boston, a a Music and News Dealers, 
21t1] 


“THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA ” 


—AND— 

“ACROSS THE CONTINENT,” 
Popular books of American Travel, by SAMUEL Bowes. New 
editions for $1 and $1.50 each. ‘‘Breezy and picturesque,” ‘‘full 
of information asan egg of meat,” ‘‘ of perennialinterest and 
value,” says George W. Curtis. Sent by mail; address, Sam- 
UEL Bowes & Company, Springfield, Mass. 20t3 


THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


No paper has go clearly won or so fully holds this title and 
renown as the SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN, by 
SAMUEL Bowes & Company. 

It gives a full compilation of all the news in New England, 
with liberal pages of choice original and selected literature ; 
and in its editorials represents the most advanced and liberal 
thought of New England, upon all political, social, moral and 
religious questions ; while its literary and art criticisms are 
full, accurate and independent. 

It is under the editorial charge of Mr. SAmuEL BowLeEs, as- 
sisted by Frank B. Sanporn, WriLtt1AM M. Pomeroy, E. H. 
PHELPS, and others. Witt1am S Ropgrnson (‘' Warrington’’) 
and H. L. BripgeMAN are its Boston and New York corres- 
pondents, while many other first-class writers are constant 
contributors to its columns, 

It is the best paper in existence for New Englanders at home 
or abroad, or Americans in foreign countries, to take, in order 
to be thoroughly posted in the progress of events and of ideas 
at home, 

A large Peek eight-page sheet—published daily at $8 a year; 
Semi-Weekly at $4; and Weekly at $2. 

Enclose order with money to SAMUEL BOWLES & COM- 
PANY,SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 20t3 


GIVEN AWAY! 
A Grand National Work of Art. 


MARSHALL'S « Household. Engraving of Washington.” 


A Work of World-Wide Fame, Universally 
Acknowledged to be the Most Magnificent 
Engraving Ever Executed in America, 


The Publishers of ‘‘ Tae CurisTIAN Unron”’ take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this superb 
large line engraving of WasHINGToN—a plate valued at TEN 
THOUSAND DoLLarRs—to be presented to new subscribers to 
that paper. The yearly subscription price of ‘‘The Christian 
Union ” is $3.00, and the publishers make the following ex- 
traordinary and liberal offer : 


Toevery NEW Subscriber for the Christian Union at $3, will 
be presented a copy of this splendid world- 
renowned Work of Art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 


Ts the only weekly religiousjournal for which MR. BEECHER 
writes, or towhich hein any way contributes. Itis a paper for 
all Christians everywhere, being published in the interest of 
the whole body of Christ’s followers. The paper will be made, 
jin various ways, the most attractive religious weekiy pub- 
lished. Itis already the most widely quoted throughout the 
whole country : its form, sixteen pages large quarto, is 80 con- 
venient for reading, binding and preservation that it has in 
this alone a special merit not possessed by the large ‘* blanket- 
sheets ;’’ while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 
CS" SUBSCRIBE FORIT! GET OTHERS TO TAKEIT! 
Agents Wanted! 4 
Canvassers will see in the above offer a grand opportunity. 
The attractions of such a paper and such a picture together, 
Sor three dollars, are such as few persons can afford to neglect, 
Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, &c., will be furnished on application. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
19tf 89 Park Row, New York. 


SELF-CONTRADICTIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


144 PROPOSITIONS PROVED AFFIRMATIVELY AND 
NEGATIVELY FROM SCRIPTURE, 


Wade se eee Ou nin (© Oe MEE EIN 


Seventeenth Thousand. Wholesale and Retail by AMER= 
ICAN NEWS CO., N. W. Price 25 cents, eT 
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American Spiritualist! 


Phenomenal and Philosophical. 
Published by the 


American Spiritualist Publishing Company, 
Office 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Devoted, as it name implies, especially to Spiritualism. the 
paper is addressed to the advanced Spirituaiist and thoughtful 
investigator alike. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST has received the highest 
commendation. ‘‘THE BEST IN QUALITY and the LOWEST IN 
FRICE”’ has been the expression regarding it. 


Terms, One Dollar per volume. 26 Numbers. 


Specimens sent free. Address 
THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST, 


ap2-w8t 47% Prospect St., Cleveland, O: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


sUepUdUtodng RIM yuRISIssy ‘UID “gd °9 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


Special Agents—E. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 
F. Griffin, 47 Monroe Street. Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical Examiners—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 


‘« Works of great value, and no student can well afford to do 
without them.” 


A HANDSOME EDITION AND REDUCED PRICE OF 


Dean Milman’s Works; 


COMPRISING 


History of the Jews, 


From the Earliest Period down to Modern Times. By Henry 
Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's. A new edition, revised 
and extended. 3 vols., crown 8yo, extra cloth....... $5 25 


History of Christianity, 

From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. A new edition, revised and corrected. 3 
vols., crown 8v0, extra-cloth..........2.ecceeeeeecees $5 25 

History of Latin Christianity, 


Including that of the Popes, to the Pontificate of Nhe Ve 


BVOIS./, CrOWD BVO, Extracclotan nc. .- accj<cieeloenls sere sie 
Or, CompreTE Works. Uniform Sets. 14 vols., cloth, jm 
CLS): Mae see acolo see nos cle Miteaanine arate abslels B24 5 
Do., do. Uniform Sets. 14 vols., half calf (tn case)..... 49 00 


A discount made to Teachers aud Clergymen. {Please address 
orders to 
W.J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 HOWARD ST., NEW YORK. 


For Sale at Principal Book-stores. [18t3] 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 


Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Cormer Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Economy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Keports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and mode 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures Fouten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America. ; 

It was started five years ago, as a plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A. BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


= 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
dle. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc., etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country, 

‘*T am perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”’—Jlitnois Statesman. 

“It is a sensible woman's paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terme to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. %.CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T, A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladiee’ Own will be sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents. (18tf] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BuAvE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuabE a truly = 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. i. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than the Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr, LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEHW STORY! 


Entitled ** PAUL DENMON $} or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,’ which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $200 
Clubs of Five, 4 - - - Sy a las 
Clubs of Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each 


With an Extra Copy to every person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or VWiore,. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 60 
Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or s0 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 
MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio, 


APRIL. 


ap9-15m3 


THE RADICAL FOR 
1870. 
THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seéka to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

The Search for God. Samuel Johnson. 

evar in Theology. C. A. Bariol. 

God’s Hands. 

Woman and Science. A Chapter on the Enfranchisement 
and Education of Woman. II. J. Stahl Patterson. 

The Soul’s Privilege. Wélliam Shakespeare 

The Education of Girls in England. MM. D. Conway. 

Educational Reform. George If, Walker. 

Lucy Kingman, 

Letters of Plato. John Albee. 

Bitter-Sweet. George Herbert. 

Voices of the New Time. [Translations.] 

Immortelles. J. 9. 

London Letter. I. D. Conway. 

Reviews and Notices, 


CO. C. Shackford. 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 
2-] 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘Phe Advanced Thought of New England.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(Boston, Miass.,) 


Is a Radical-Republican journal, with an interest in all ques- 
tions of Reform and Progress, and paying particular attention 
to 


LECTURES, DEBATES, &c., 


Illustrating such matters. 


Correspondence from all parts of the World; 
Literary Reviews; Gossip of the city; 
Music, Dramatic and Art 
Criticism, etc., 


A LIVE PAPER ON LIVING TOPICS ! 


$2.50 Per Yesr—Published Saturday. 
fos" Specimen copies sent gratis. 


ap16. CHARLES W. SLACK, Publisher. 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


r TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 


ADVERTISEMENTS, _ 


The Woman’s Advocate, - 


Devoted to Woman: her Social and Politi- 
cal Equality. 


MIRIAM MW. COLE, 


A. J. BOYER, 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Corresponding Editor, 


lacattors. 


Published every Saturday at Dayton, 0. 


The ADVOCATE entered upon its Third Volume on the 
ist of January, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five 
columns, enlarged and materially improved in typographical 
appearance. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


_ Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us 
is the WomMAN’s ADvocaTE, published at Dayton, O. Ohio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[LVew 
York Revolution. 


It is doing good work in the weedy fields of social rights 
and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally a good word to 
say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it, and the cause, 
God-speed.—[Banner of Light. 

The Dayron WomAn’s ApyocaTE has come out enlarged 
and improved. Itis a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate 
of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is 
fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every time.—[Mrs. 
Livermore, in the Agitator, 


$2.50 Per Annum, Payable in Advance. 


Address, 
J. J. BELVILLE, Proprietor, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE INDEX, 


A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION! 


ap2-m3 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDO, OHIO. 
‘FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn 
ing, without seekin ; to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority b:t that of reason and right. I¢ believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a sixth copy free. 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new esubseri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. 

All subscriptions and communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Lock Box 19, Toledo, O. 

(eS Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to it editorially, shall 
be entitled to a copy of THE INDEX for one year. It will be 
forwarded to their address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement. ‘ 

THE INDEX has in three months reached a circulation 
which ensures it permanent publication. The wide favor with 
which it has been received surpasses the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its projectors, o effort will be spared to main- 
tain its high character. The next volume will be very materi- 
ally enlarged, and will give a greater variety of matter. 

Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. 

We will send the RADICAL ($4.00 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $5.00. 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
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SROLLOWING CHRIS. 


[Read to the Unitarian Society, Dover, N. H., Oct. 27, 1867.] 


* Follow me.” 
MatruEw, xvi, 24. 


These words, taken with their context, are plainly 
the command of Jesus, addressed to his immediate 
hearers, to acknowledge their allegiance to him as the 
true Messianic King of the Jews,—the great sovereign 
anointed by God to rule and restore his “ chosen 
people,”—in one word, as Peter had just declared, the 
“Christ of God.” They werea summons to his disci- 
ples to take their place at his side, prepared for all 
dangers and sacrifices, and to obey his authority as 
that of the vicegerent of God. “ Verily I say unto 
you, There be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom.” Jesus, if his words are here truly reported, 
imagined that his kingdom would be established in the 
life-time of his hearers ; and the command,— Follow 
me,’”’—was addressed to them alone. It is doubtless 
hard to shake off the spectacles of preconception with 
which we read these words; yet nothing can be more 
certain than that, as Jesus meant them, they contain no 
reference to the present time. The claim of perpetual 
Lordship, on which the command was based, was itself 
a mistake, a misreading of the laws of human devel- 
opment, a misinterpretation of old prophecies found 
in the Hebrew sacred books. But, as reported, the 
command was so manifestly limited to the im- 
mediate hearers of Jesus, that even those who submit 
to his Lordship, as ordained of God, should not feel 
themselves bound by this particular injunction. 


There is, however, another sense of the words, com- 
monly but erroneously supposed to be their true sense, 
which would bind every soul accepting his Lordship 
to obey them. They are commonly understood to be 
addressed, not to that age, but to all ages,—not to the 
disciples or the Jews, but to all men. When Jesus 
said,— Follow me,”—he is thought to have said nei- 
ther more nor less than this :—“ Follow my example; 
settle all questions of duty by an appeal to that; let 
my life be a perpetual standard of reference to which 
' your lives shall be strictly conformed ; let your con- 
duct be habitually compared with mine; make it the 
great aim of all your efforts to reproduce my charac- 
ter in yours.” Thus interpreted, the command is 
universal, and binds every soul to obedience, provided 
Jestis is indeed the spiritual Lord of Humanity, and 
had authority to issue any universal command what- 
ever. 

But this I must deny,—not out of captiousness, or 
wantonness, or spirit of bravado,—but rather out of 
my clearest conviction and sincerest religion. I ac- 
knowledge no “Leader” but truth, no “ Lord” but 
the infinite and indwelling God; I deny the right of 
any man, even the best man that ever lived, to bind 


my conscience in any way whatsoever, to impose upon 
me any new moral obligation, to overstep even by the 
breadth of a hair the sacred boundaries of my own 
individuality. All human duties grow out’ of 
human relations to universal moral laws; 
the best example ever set can but exhibit and 
illustrate these relations as they ought tobe in that par- 
ticular life, without in any degree becoming to other 
lives the source of new obligations. Why should I 
do this or that, because somebody else has done it be- 
fore me? Have we no better business than to be 
copyists of othermen? Shall we mortgage ourselves 
to any hero, or follow slavishly in the tracks of any 
saint? It is the sure mark of mediocrity to imitate. 
In painting, in sculpture, in music, in architecture, in 
poetry, men applaud him asa genius who neglects 
the “old masters,” and dares to originate; but in re- 
ligion, in the shaping of character, they inculcate the 
most servile uniformity, and demand endless repeti- 
tions of a single type. Yet it is in religion, above all 
things, that the soul can least afford to imitate. To 
be original in art is to be a genius,—to be original in 
fe is but to beaman. Wecan dispense with genius, 
—but who can dispense with manhood? Copied 
character is no character ; imitated goodness is at the 
best a counterfeit. 

Doubtless, in its place imitation is excellent and ap- 
propriate ; it is only by degrees that the soul can learn 
to live trom itself—to be bravely yet modestly inde- 
pendent; and until that lesson is learned, it must be 
content to imitate. If, however, we are grown men 
and women, it is high time for us to be ourselves, not 
second editions of somebody else. Leave imitation to 
children and monkeys. Have we no ideal within us, 
that we must hunt for one in the past? Deference to 
example is neglect of our own individuality, God 
never duplicates a human soul; and if it seeks to re- 
produce the character of Jesus, 1t is as if one should 
twist and pinch his features into horrible grimace, in 
the absurd endeavor to look like Napoleon or Shakes- 
peare. Naturally and simply to develop the individ- 
ual difference that distinguishes me from all mankind, 
and at the same time to obey the universal bumanity 
common to all the race, is my highest duty; and in 
no other way can I fulfil the purpose of Infinite Wis- 
dom in creating me an ¢ndividual man. The great 
curse of civiization is a tencden’y to imitate; let us 
dare to resist it,—to be non-conformists,—to be our- 
selves, Life is not a beaten road, once for all engi- 
neered for all men by a great Exemplar; we journey 
alone through untravelled regions, and must each of 
us strike out a path for himself. In the calculation 
of our course amidst scenes unknown before, we might 
as well determine it by tossing up a copper, as by ap- 
pealing to example ; there is no example to appeal to. 
“Follow me,”—did Jesus say? I must frankly con- 
fess to you, friends, I cannot obey any such behest. I 
cannot tell whither he went, nor stop to ask whither 
he would have gone. I stand daily in new situations, 
without precedent or parallel of any kind in his expe- 
rience, at least as reported in his meagre biographies ; 
and what am Ito do? I have no leisure for long 
study,—I must act. Shall I choose my path by sheer 
guess-work, conjecturing another’s choice by imagina- 
tion? Or shall I consult my inner guide, making my 
own choice by principle? Are not conscience and 
reason, telling me what I ought to do, a wiser moni- 
tor than fancy, telling me what Jesus might possibly 
have done? 

It is well to lookat this matter a little more closely. 
When people -tell us to “follow the example of 
Christ,” they may mean either of three things. They 
may mean,—“ Do as Christ did,’—or, “ Do as Christ 
in your place would have done,’ —or, “ Do as the spirit of 
Christ would prompt you todo.” Letussee if, in either 
of these meanings, we can really obey the supposed 
command— Follow me.” 

1. “ Do as Christ did.” But what didhe do? Ac- 
cording tothe records, he travelled from place to 


place, preaching and conversing, healing the sick, 
driving out devils, restoring the blind, cleansing the 
lepers, raising the dead, fasting in the wilderness, feed- 
ing the multitudes, walking on the waters, stilling the 
tempests,—shall we imitate such things? No one can 
urge this. Yet if, in any mechanical way, we attempt 
to do what he did, we fall into the folly of the poor 
foreign enthusiast I saw in Pennsylvania, who ram- 
bled over the country at large, tried to fast his forty 
days and forty nights, and, when asked why he did 
not comb his hair and wash his face, replied there was 
no record that Jesus ever washed! The mechanical 
imitation of Jesus must land us in similar absurdity. 


But if, in a little less slavish manner, we try to find 
examples in his conduct to guide our own, we are 
at once confronted with the greatest difficulties. 
First of all is the grave doubt how far the gospels 
truly portray his precise actions,—a doubt which, in 
the present state of Biblical knowledge, he is a rash 
man who pretends to solve. Although, beyond 
question, we have in the gospels mingled elements of 
truth and fiction, we cannot with any surety separate 
the two; and in this uncertainty it is perilous indeed 
to stake our moral characters on the acuteness of our 
conjectures. To act as we merely guess Jesus acted, 
is to act with no guide but our own guess. Next, 
even supposing these historic doubts of the record 
wholly cancelled on larger knowledge of it, there still 
remains the impossibility of comparing that age with 
this. The trials, temptations, and difficulties of Jesus 
were so peculiar,—the atmosphere of the times, the 
social customs, the habit of thought, the state of civil- 
ization, were so unlike our own,—that we are wholly 
foiled, if we attempt to derive from his special doings 
much light upon our own. The result is pretty sure 
to be bewilderment, if not mistake. The way in which 
men differ about the true meaning of his alleged say- 
ings,—the endless disputes about the interpretation of 
single texts, and the tenor of whole passages,—should 
convince us of this. It surely cannot be safe to take 
the conduct of Jesus in his particular acts as a guide 
to our own conduct, until men approach something 
like harmony of opinion in regard to them. We must 
at least have the facts made plain, before we could 
safely model our conduct upon them. It is evident, 
therefore, that we cannot “follow the example 
of Christ” in the sense of doing as he did, without 
making ourselves the mechanical slaves of the letter, 
and at the same time adopting a letter about which 
the wisest and best men are unable even to approach 
agreement. We sacrifice our individuality to get a 
guide, without getting our guide, after all. 

2. Is it, then, any easier to interpret the command 
“Follow me,” as signifyine—‘ Do as I should have 
done in your circumstances?” Do we thereby get a 
comprehensible rule of action, and find in the example 
of Jesus any real clew to our own practical duty Pies 
have shown that we cannot know precisely what he 
did, and, even if we knew, could not do as he did 
without most servile imitation. It is quite as easy to 
show that, if we try to adopta larger rule, and aim to 
follow his example in the sense of doing as he would 
have done in our situation, we are as far as ever from 
attaining a real standard of life. There is nothing 
harder than to foretell how another person will act in 
any given emergency ; and this difficulty increases in 
proportion as the person rises above the dead level of 
mediocrity. We may perhaps conjecture how an av- 
erage man will act under given circumstances, be- 
cause we live in the midst of average men, and learn 
by observation to understand the average character, 
in at least some degree. But in proportion as a man 
rises above the average character, he rises above our 
opportunities of observation, and our conjectures be- 
come correspondingly liable to mistake. Especially 
if he rises above our own characters, as Jesus beyond 
question did rise, then his action under any supposed 
circumstances becomes a hopeless enigma; neither 
outward observation nor inward experience gives any 
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clew to it; and to pretend to make what would have 
been his example in any given case the rule of our own 
conduct, is the very pinnacle of folly and presump- 
tion. Who shall dare to say what Jesus would have 
done if he had lived in our day, and been placed in 
precisely your or my situation? Would he have 
thought our commonplace thought, said our common- 
place word, done our commonplace deed? Could we 
divine what would have been his example, without 
being as great ashe? Clearly not: then how claim 
to make his imagined example the rule of our action? 


Perhaps you may say,—“ We can be sure of his ex- 
ample at least so far as this,—he would, if placed in 
our situation, at least always have done right.” Hold, 
friend! what whispered that in your ear? How do 
you know that to be true? Jesus never was in our 
situation—never gave us, therefore, an example of 
doing right in it ; whence, then, do you get his imag- 
inary example of dcing right in untried circumstances? 
From your own moral nature alone, whispering that the 
right ought always to be done ; you yourself create the 
very example which you fancy to be your guide. In 
other words, not Jesus, but your own conscience, is 
the real guide of your conduct; conscience declares 
that the right ought to be done in all circumstances, 
and therefore you infer that Jesus, if placed in your 
circumstances, would do right. You areas sure that 
you ought to do right without his supposed example 
as with it. If, moreover, you go beyond, this vague 
injunction to do right, and try to learn what zs right 
in your case, you get no help in trying to imagine 
what Jesus would have done. The most you can do 
is by your own wisdom to decide what is right, and 
then say,—‘+Jesus would have done that.” Youhave 
to imagine his example, after all, and cannot make it 
any wiser or purer than your own imagination ; you 
might, therefore, omit all this reference to him alto- 
gether, and decide at once by your own faculties what 
you ought to do. 


Hence I say, you cannot obey the command—“Fol- 
low me!”’—in the sense of doing what Jesus would 
have done, for, in the first place, you cannot tell what 
one so much greater and wiser would have done,— 
and, in the next place, if you try to imagine this, you 
walk purely by the light of your own imagination, not 
ofhis example. - It is just as well then, and better, to 
spare yourself the labor of creating this supposed ex- 
ample; itis only your own ideal under a disguise, 
which is more beautiful, more divine, when the mask 
is stripped off. Let us shun all self-delusion,—we can- 
not, we do not, govern ourselves by anybody’s exam- 
ple, unless we slavishly imitate what we see done be- 
fore our eyes; in all other cases, we create the fancied 
governor. Let us, having become men and women, 
put away childish things, and reverently, yet fearless- 
ly, accept the grave responsibility of conscious self- 
government. 

8. There is one more way, however, to interpret the 
command,— Follow me,” namely, “ Do as the spirit 
of Christ would prompt you to do.” Vf this means 
simply, let the same spirit of obedience to principle, 
self-sacrifice, courage, and love, which controlied 
Jesus, also control us,—well and good. But then I 
must say that this is not, in any true sense, “ follow- 
ing his ewample,;” it is following the spirit which made 
his example,—obeying the law which he also obeyed. 
If, however, the implication is intended that we can- 
not be ruled by this spirit, unless as directly revealed 
in Jesus’ life——that it is,in any peculiar sense, his 
spirit,—it is quite time tosay, No/ The spirit oflove 
and obedience to principle is not zs spirit,—it is sim- 
ply the right spirit, the noble, the beautiful, the divine 
spirit. It existed before Jesus, and exists now where 
he was never heard of; it is co-eval with God himself, 
for it is God’s spirit, revealing itselfin man. It is no 
more the “ spirit of Christ” in a property sense, than 
the air I breathe is my air, In breathing the air, my 
child cannot be said to “follow my example,” simply 
because I happened to breathe it first, or because my 
lungs inhale more of it than his ; we both of us merely 
obey the law of our nature, and together breathe 
God’s air. So it is with the spirit of love and purity 
and unselfish devotion; Jesus breathed it before you 
and me, and inhaled it-deeper, but it is not therefore 
his spirit, nor given to us by him; God gives it to us 
all. If we live consciously by this, we live according 
to no spiritual pattern, we photograph no man’s char- 
acter, we imitate no man’s example. Jesus followed 
the example of nobody else; we cannot really follow 
his, except in dispensing with all example, and obey- 
ing the spirit within. 

If, dear friends, it were God’s law that we,should 
shape our lives after the fashion of any example, by 


all means would I urge you to let Jesus be your Ex- 
emplar. No life that I know of seems to me more 
fresh or manly or holy, no character better worthy of 
imitation, if imitation were not the extinction of char- 
acter itself. But so highly do I prize the independ- 
ence which comes from true life in God;—so precious 
do I count the spiritual vitality which emancipates it- 
self from all human Lordship,—that I must proclaim 
aloud my conviction that subservience to example is 
to-day the great curse of society. Men are not taught 
to trust or respect themselves; their reason and con- 
science are not trained to-act alone; adults in business 
and politics, they are infants in spiritual life. Being 
taught to imitate, they commonly imitate the nearest, 
not the best example. Letus be manly in character and 
in religion ; let usshake off the swaddling-clothes of the 
church and get out of our cradles; let us respect our 
own faculties, and trust them as competent to guide 
us to high character, without fancying ourselves tied 
to any one’s example. Grateful for all good influ- 
ences, let us not be the slave of any ; for slavery, even 
to good influences, is evil, and ruins that sturdy, hardy 
independence which is the root of all noble character, 
both in man and woman. “ Admirable mimics,” says 
Emerson, “ have nothing of theirown.” Self-reliance 
is true humility, if in self, and the powers of self, we 
discern the indwelling God; and independence of 
all example, cherished in the right spirit, is simply 
more complete dependence upon him. 


Miscellancons, 


ECCLESIASTICAL SEPULTURE., 


{From ‘' The Law of Burial—Report to the Supreme Court by 
S. B. Ruggles, Referee, Albany, 1858.’’] 


Christianity had made some progress in Britain 
while yet remaining under the Roman power, but 
does not appear to have mingled itself materially 
with the governmental administration. The Saxon 
conquerors, who succeeded the Roman in the fifth 
century, brought in Paganism for about one hundred 
and fifty years; but it was extirpated about the close 
of the sixth century by the vigor of St. Augustin, 
under the pontificate of Gregory the Great. It is 
quite apparent, that the clear-sighted incumbents of 
the Holy See by that time had perceived, in the burial 
of the dead, a very important and desirable element 
of spiritual dominion, It was the sagacity, not less 
than the piety of that distinguished poatiff, which 
led him to introduce the custom of burial in churches, 
to the end,'as he declared, that the relatives and 
friends of the dead might be induced, more frequent- 
ly to pray for their repose. Occasional interments, in 
places of worship or their immediate vicinity, had 
indeed been made by the early Christians, as far back 
as the reign of Constantine ; but it was not until after 
the pontificate of Gregory, and the rapid increase by 
his successors of the temporal power of the Church, 
that burial-grounds were generally attached to places 
of worship, and subjected by formal consecration to 
ecclesiastical authority. 

The judicial history of the Romish Church in Eng- 
land, from the sixth century to the thirteenth, exhibits 
its earnest efforts and its steady and all but uninter- 
rupted progress not only in strengthening its proper 
spiritual power, but in obtaining the exclusive tem- 
poral, judicial cognizance of all matters touching the 
ecclesiastical edifices and their appendages, and espe- 
cially their places of burial. During that period, the 
office of sepulture, originally only a secular duty, 
came to be regarded as a spiritual function—so much 
so, that the secular courts, in the cases as early as the 
20th and 21st, Edward L., cited in 2 Inst., 363, in de- 
termining whether or not a building was a church, 
inquired only whether it had sacraments and sepulture. 

Itis generally stated that burial in church-yards 
was introduced into England by Cuthbert, Arch- 
bishop ef Canterbury in the year 750. The form of 
their consecration is even yet preserved, in some of 
its essential features, by the Established Church. The 
invocation, as given by Burns in his Hcclesiastical 
Law, 1 vol. p. 334, after declaring that the duty has 
been taught by God, “through his holy servants, in 
all ages, to assign places where the bodies of the 
saints may rest in peace and be preserved from all 
indignities,” asks the Divine acceptance “ of the char- 
itable work, in separating the portion of ground to 


‘that good purpose.” 


The sagacious policy of the Roman ecclesiastics, in 
attaching the place of interment to the church, was 
duly strengthed by the stringent provision of the 
canon law, which prohibited heretics from Christian 
burial. To repose in any but consecrated earth, soon 
came to be ignominious; and thus the church-yard be- 
came a vital portion of the material machinery, for 
enforcing spiritual obedience and theological con- 
formity. Nor was the power neglected. It goy- 
erned Europe for several hundred years, and it was 
but shortly before the Protestant Reformation in Eng- 
land, that one Tracy, being publicly accused in con- 
vocation, of having expressed heretical sentiments 
in his will, and being found guilty, a commission was 
issued to dig up his body, which was done according- 
ly. Burns, Eccl. Law, 266. ; 

During the early portion of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, the power of the clergy over the dead was 
kept incheck, by uniting the lay with the clerical 


order in the ecclesiastical tribunals; but their juris- 
dictions were separated soon after the Norman con- 
quest, and the effect upon the dead’ is plainly dis- 
cernible. The exclusive power of the ecclesiastics, 
denominated in legal phrase, “ ecclesiastical cogniz- 
ance,” became not only executive, but judicial. It 
was executive, in taking the body into their actual 
corporeal possession, and practically guarding its re- 
pose in their consecrated grounds; and it was judi- 
cial, as well in deciding all controversies inyolying 
the possession or the use of holy places, or the pecu- 
liar emoluments which they yielded, as in a broader 
field, in adjudicating who should be allowed to lie in 
consecrated earth, and, in fact, who sbould be allowed 
to be interred atall. The deplorable superstition. that 
could induce a people to eutrust such a power to any 
but its civil government and civil courts, is amazing, 
and yet we find the sturdy English nation, under the 
government of William of Normandy, stripping their 
cherished Anglo-Saxon courts of all power to pro- 
tect the dead, and yielding them up blindfold to 
priestly cognizance. As Sir William Blackstone well 
says, it was a “fatal encroachment” on the ancient 
liberties of England. Eight centuries have not sut- 
ficed to repair the mischief. Anselm and Becket, in 
modern garb, live even yet. 

The deep-seated, fundamental idea of human buri- 
al, lies in the mingling our remains with the mother 
earth. The “dust to dust! earth to earth! ashes to 
to ashes !” of the Church,—echoing, in deeper solem- 
nity the “ ter pulvere” of Horace, and hallowing the 
dying wish of Cyrus,—finds a universal response, in 
the holiest instincts of man in every age. Here then 
was the tender spot for subtle power to touch. Log- 
ically pursuing this idea, the ecclesiastical process of 
excommunication prohibited burialin the earth at all, 
whether consecrated or not. The precise words of 
the formula, as used in the tenth century, gave over 
the body of the contumacious offender, for food to the 
fowls of the air and beasts of the field. “ Sint caday- 
eraeorum, in escam yolatilibus coeli, et bestiis terrae.” 
In some instances the sentence was more definite and 
specific, confining the corpse to the hollow trunk ofa 
tree, “in concavo trunco repositum.” The essence of 
the idea being to keep the body out of the earth and 
on the surface, it was sometimes figuratively express- 
ed, in monkish rhetoric, by “ the burial of an ass,’— 
or by a stronger and more characteristic image, as ‘a 
dunghill.”—* Sepultura asini sepeliantur, et in ster- 
quiinium superfaciem terrae sint.” The afflicted but 
sinful laity, to hide the horror of the spectacle, were 
wont, at times, to cover the festering dead with a pile 
of stones, thereby rearing’a tumulus, or“ bloc;” so that 
the process came to be commonly known, in medize- 
yal Latin, as “imblocare” corpus.” Du Cange Glossary, 
“ Tmblocare.” 

The same dominant idea of the unfitness of spirit- 
ual offenders to pollute the earth, can be distinctly 
traced through the judicial, ecclesiastical condemna- 
tions for several centuries. John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, being burned at the stake for heresy, early in 
the fifteenth century, under the ecclesiastical order of 
the Council of Constance, their ashes were not allow- 
ed to mingle with the earth, but were cast into the 
Rhine. 

The legal process of scattering the ashes of the her- 
etic, was evidently a very significant and cherished 
feature in the ecclesiastieal code of procedure, and it 
was executed in the different portions of Christendom, 
with all attainable uniformity and precision. Within 
its comprehensive range, it embraced not only the 
ashes of the heretic freshly burnt, but the mouldering 
remains of any who had been suffered, through mis- 
take or inadvertency, to slip into their graves. Wick- 
liffe, the first English translator of the Scriptures, had 
ventured, in life, to question certain points of dogmatic 
theology, but, dying in his bed, in the year 1384, had 
been allowed to sleep forty-one years in a church- 
yard in Leicestershire. The assembled dignitaries of 
the Council of Constance, after duly disposing of the 
ashes of Huss and Jerome, judicially declared the 
heresy of Wickliffe, and his bones were accordingly 
dug up and burnt, and the ashes thrown into the river 
Avon, in the due exercise of the executive branch of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, in the year 1425 of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Nor was the ecclesiastical cognizance of the dead 
confined to delinquents of low degree, orin the plain- 
er walks of life. The Emperor of Germany, Henry 
the Fourth, the victor of more than sixty battles, dy- 
ing under papal excommunication by Hildebrand, the 
seventh Gregory, was compelled to lie for five years 
unburied, in the very sight of the majestic cathedral 
of Spires, which his father had commenced, and he 
had completed. 


But the high and transcendent energy of ecclesias- 
tical cognizance was completely developed in Eng- 
land, in the thirteenth century, when it reached its 
culminating point, with the whole kingdom as the de- 
fendant.. From the year 1207 to the year 1213, the In- 
terdict of Innocent the Third, kept out of their lawful - 
graves all the dead, from the channel to the Tweed. 
No funeral bell in the kingdom was permitted to toll ; 
the corpses were thrown into ditches, without prayer 
or hallowed observance, and the last drop of priestly 
malice and vengeance was exhausted, in compelling 
all who wished to marry to solemnize the ceremony 
in the church-yard. 


It was during this unbridled career of papal ag- 
grandizement through these dark and dismal ages, 
that the ancient, civil courts of England gradually lost’ 
their original, legitimate authority over places of in- 
terment, as private property, and their proper and ne- 
cessary control over the repose of the dead. The 
clergy, monopolizing the judicial power over the sub- 
ject, burial was committed solely to ecclesiastical cog- 
nizance, while the secular courts, stripped of all au- 
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thority over the dead, were left to confine themselves 
to the protection of the monument and other external 
emblems of grief, erected by the living. But these 
they guarded with singular solicitude. The tomb- 
stone, the armorial escutcheons, even the coat and 
pennons, and ensigns of honor, whether attached to 
the church edifice or elsewhere, were raised as “‘heir- 
looms” to the dignity of inheritable estates and de- 
scended from heir to. heir, who could hold ‘even the 
parson liable for taking them down or defacing them. 
<> 


BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT. 


[From the N. Y. Tribune.] 


The Boston school of religious Radicals, or Trans- 
cendentalists, or Skeptics, or whatever be the desig- 
nation given to the persons calling themselves Free 
Religionists, is now challenged by an abler opponent 
than it has yet encountered. Dr. McCosh, the dis- 
tinguished Scottish scholar, metaphysician, and or- 
thodox diyine, who came to this country a year ago 
to assume the Presidency of Princeton College, re- 
cently confronted the Free Religionists in Boston 
itself with several discourses of great power and 
effect. The controversy in which he has taken up 
the championship of Orthodox Protestant Christian- 
ity against them is one in which we do not propose 
to take any part. But we cannot help expressing our 
admiration of the bold attitude which Dr. McCosh 
has assumed, and of the way in which he has opened 
his assaults—so far us we can judge by the reports of 
his discourses in the Boston papers. 

That the so-called “ Boston School” of Religion or 
of Skepticism—whichever it may be called—-will de- 
rive benefit from the demonstrations of this orthodox 
thinker, is not at all unlikely.. It has its weaknesses 
—its great weaknesses—and will be none the worse for 
having a strong hand laid upon them. It will be bet- 
ter for having its “ideas” tried by the principles of 
consciousness, its “reason” tested by the rules of 
logic, and its somewhat nebulous “sentiments” 
and “intuitions” examined by the laws of thought 
and of the mind. There is no one better able to do it 
this service than Dr. McCosh, who belongs to what 
may be called the new order of schoolmen—an intel- 
lectual order which, primarily metaphysical, is alive 
to the value of scientific demonstration and histori- 
cal criticism. In his present controversy he has the 
advantage of a very thorough knowledge of the ad- 
versary’s ground. He has not only been a deep stu- 
dent of Coleridge, who is held responsible for most 
of the “free religious” thought of the present day— 
he not only understands the skeptical-religionists of 
the French, English and German schools, but he has 
tried to comprehend the great lights of the Boston 
school itself, from Channing, Parker and Emerson to 
the leaders of the Radical Club. Being thus quali- 
fied, he challenges their first principles as well as 
their latest results,—conceding not a hair’s breadth of 
the old orthodox ground on which he himself stands, 
but determined rather to drive them to their last po- 
sition, where conclusions must ultimately be tried. 

The “ Boston School” has no pre-eminent leader 
to put forward in its defense—ne great controversial- 
ist like Channing or Parker. It has in its ranks, 
however, a number of men and women of fine intel- 
lect and high powers. Wehave no doubt that these 
will be quite ready to defend their ground against 
this new assailant. It would be difficult to name any 
one as fit to be their leader; but ifno strong man 
comes forward to defend the citadel of “ Free Relig- 
ion,” it will probably find a defender not unworthy 
its renown in that deep thinker, uncommon ‘scholar, 
and courageous woman, Mrs. Howe. 

><a 
THE BROAD CHURCH, 


{From the N. Y. Independent. ] 


In the editorial correspondence of The Woman's 
Journal, from Dayton, Ohio, is the following para- 
graph:— 

**Hon. Mr. Vallandigham called at the hotel to give in his 
adherence tothe cause of woman suffrage. But, as he was very 
exclusive in his attentions, selecting only Miss Anthony for 
the honor of a ¢ele-a-tete, and bestowing on her alone the light 
of his countenance, we shall decline giving him our vote when 
he runs for Congress ; and so agreed others similarly neglected. 
He ‘ can’t come in,’”’ 

Perhaps we do not exactly catch the intent of the 
excellent lady who penned this paragraph; but, if 
she means that beciuse Mr. Vallandigham has made 
a bad record on the negro question he is, therefore, 
not to be permitted to make a good record on the wo- 
man question, we non-concur. 

The true spirit in which the woman’s suffrage 
movement should be conducted is (in our judgment) 
aspirit of catholic welcome toward all new-comers, 
from whatsoever quarter and of whatsoever name. 
Mr. Vallandigham has achieved an unenviable noto- 
riety in the political history of the last ten years. 
But the question on which he stranded his reputation 
has since, like Blossom Rock, in San Francisco har- 
bor, been blown out of the way; and now Mr. VYal- 
landigham has, if he chooses, a chazice to float his 
ship ence more. 

As tor ourselyes, we have no right to determine 
who can or who cannot “come in to” the woman’s 
movement. We do not stand at the door of this re- 
form, as a ticket-taker at an opera, examining the 
credentials of the attendants. It would show amore 
commendable liberality (according to our way of 
thinking) to: give everybody a free pass; yea, to per- 
suade them to]come; yea, go out into the high- 
ways and hedges and compel them in, as in the Scrip- 
ture parable. 

So far as we have any personal agency in giving 
direction to the woman’s suffrage cause, we shall in- 
sist that Democrats and Republicans be treated ex- 


actly alike. What would have been thought in Lon- 
don the other day, if, when the parliamentary vote 
was taken.on the bill for woman’s suffrage, some Lib- 
eral had said to some Tory—for instance, Mr. Bright 


to Mr. Disraeli :—“ You are not welvome to give your . 


vote on our side: we do not invite you to join us; 
you can’t come in.” 

Of course, we are not dictating a rule for others. 
If past political antipathies are still of such strength 
in the hearts of certain Republicans that they cannot, 
on anew question, which is totally distinct from all 
former issues, co-operate with Democrats, we can 
only say that we do not share such feelings. Every 


‘ great cause is for all who love it, honor it, and work 


for it. Andif Mr. Vallandigham, or any other man, 


whatever his past political record concerning negro ° 


slavery, wishes now 10 give his allegiance to woman’s 
suffrage, he shall not lack a right hand of fellowship 
so long as we have an opportunity to offer him our 
own. 


>> 
RELIGION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


[From the Boston Commonwealth. ] 


The omission of all allusion to the Divine Being as 
the author of government and law, and to religious 
obligation as the foundation of men’s responsibility 
under government and law, is calling forth increased 
comment. At several periods within the last fifty 
years memorials, to Congress for a proposed amend- 
ment by insertion of such recognition have been sug- 
gested. Since the late war the numerous amend- 
ments called for have revived this discussion. It has 
even been proposed to make this subject one for spe- 
cial consideration at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance to be held at New York next autumn, at 
which representatives from different countries of Eu- 
rope will be present. 

It is important to observe that this omission was a 
matter of profound thought at the time. Its main 
design is fully alluded to by Washington in an ad- 
dress made shortly after. It was called forth by an 
address to Washington of the “First Presbytery of 
the Eastward,” which included Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, and is dated Newburyport, Mass., 
October 28, 1789. Alluding to the omission, particu- 
larly in the assertion of civil rights, which had been 
simply supplied in the amendments immediately sug- 
gested and adopted with the Constitution, the Pres- 
bytery say :— 

“Among these we never considered the want of a 
religious test, that grand engine of persecution in ey- 
ery tyrant’s hand; but we should not have been alone 
in rejoicing to have seen some explicit acknowledg- 
ment of the only true God and Jesus Christ, whom 
he hath sent, inserted somewhere in the Magna 
Charta of our country.” 

To this Washington replied as follows :— 

“The tribute of thanksgiving which you offer to 
the gracious Father of Lights for his inspiration of 
our public councils with wisdom and firmness to com- 
plete the National Constitution, is worthy of men 
who, devoted to the pious purposes of religion, desire 
their accomplishment by such means as advance the 
temporal happiness of their fellow-men. And here, I 
am persuaded, you will permit me to observe that 
the path of true piety is so plain as to require but lit- 
tle political direction. To this consideration we 
ought to ascribe the absence, of any regulation res- 
pecting religion from the Magna Charta of our coun- 
try. To the guidance of the ministers of the Gospel 
this important object is, perhaps, more properly com- 
mitted. It will be your care to instruct the ignorant 
and to reclaim the devious; and in the progress of 
morality and science to which our government will 
give eyery furtherance, we may confidently expect 
the advancement of true religion, and the completion 
of our happiness.” 

It is an indication of the tendencies that prevailed 
at the origin of the Federal Constitution in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country that the constitutions 
of the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, New York, Delaware and Mary- 
land directly recognize in their preambles the Divine 
Being; that those of Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Jarolina, South Carolina and Georgia indirectly refer 
to the Christian religion by probibitions of religious 
tests; while in South Carolina ministers of religion 
are unfitted by their office for any civil trust. 

In the Constitutions of the States since received 
into the Union, the Divine authority is directly recog- 
nized by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Kansas. The Christian relig- 
ion is only directly referred to by Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, Michigan, California, 
Oregon and West Virginia. Christian ministers are 
made ineligible to civil office in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri and Florida; while in Arkansas and 
Tennessee no one denying the existence of God and 
of future punishments is allowed to hold office or 
take an oath. It may be worthy of note that in the 
Federal Constitution belief in a Deity is indirectly 
recognized in the provision requiring an oath of the 
President; and the superior claim of the Christian 
faith is implied in the excepting of Sunday from the 
ten days allowed to the President in signing a bill 
passed by Congress. Nevertheless, every considera- 
tion of national harmony and unity imperatively re- 
quires that we should keep church and state as wide 
asunder as possible in our people-controlling govern- 
ment. 3 
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A negro alderman at Wilmington, N. C., was called 
“ Anthony” by the counsel in a law case in which 
he was a witness; but he refused to :eply till he was 
nddressed as Mr. Howe, and the Court sustained him. 


Voices trom the People, 


[HXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


——_.—__—_-. 


“ Tre IxpEx is all that can be desired. Don’t 
enlarge it—a pillow, &c.—you know what you said 
to your windy correspondents.” 


——‘“ Your paper is grand, glorious. Ido not see 
how it can fai) to plant the true seed in many a soil 
rich and ready: for bringing forth fruit.” 


——]J pray that Humanity may appreciate Tun 
Inpex. My Ideal has been a divine Humanity on the 
earth. Itis nearer being a realization at this time 
than ever.” 

-———“T know not how to express my satisfaction 
that Tu InpeEx lives in my time. That, and the /n- 
dependent afford me all the religious aliment I get out- 
side my own soul.” 


——“TLet me add,—I am pleased with the general 
tone of Tue InpDEx and would stand with you for 
the Truth, Reason, Free Religion, and the highest good 
of mankind in this present life.” 

——“ Enclosed you will find 10 cents, the price of 
two numbers of Tur InpEx. Please send me No. 9, 
and the paper containing the article entitled ‘ Grief 
and its Compensations.’ I forget the number of the 
latter. This article I value extremely, and I should 
be very sorry not to be able to procure it to take home 
with me to Ireland.” 


——“T am one of those who consider the Christ- 
ian religion as good as obsolete, and am glad to hear 
that a Reverend has been found with courage enough 
to say so. I enclose five dollars, and desire my name 
entered on your subscription list for Tur InpEx. 
Send me a copy of your Fifty Affirmations if you 
have one to spare.” 


——‘T found a young widow to-day who had re- 
cently lost a lovely daughter of ten years, and is like- 
ly to lose another of eight, her last child. I gave her 
Tau Inpmx No. 11, for the sake of the consolation con- 
tained in your sermon in that paper. You have a 
difficult case to make out, but much more satisfactory 
than any attempt I haye ever seen from an orthodox 
stand-point.” 

——“ While I have my pen in hand I can’t con- 
tent myself without expressing to you the great value 
your lectures on Christianity and Free Religion have 
been to me »s a fresh stimulus to life and action. The 
old trouble about faith in God and a future is begin— 
ning to give place to the interests of the present, and 
to prompt exertion in finding out what is worthy to 
be done—what J can do. May I say to you that 
while I am so much refreshed by your paper, and so 
highly enjoy its pages, ] have been somewhat pained, 
now and then, by the little spice of sarcasm which 
here and there has crept into its columns. Ido not 
wonder that you should be provoked to it. But I 
feel sure that in your heart you believe that 
sweetness and love are the better weapons.” 


——“T am far from endorsing its teachings, or 
what I look for those to be, but I am anxious to hear 
what aman of thought can say in this direction, and 
so I send for your paper as the only means of ascer- 
taining. I hope I shall read it to my benefit, for I 
have never joined myself to any church as I could 
not. subseribe to the doctrines of any church, for I 
find my ideas constantly changing. I take the WV. ¥. 
Independent and the New Jerusalem Messenger, but I 
would like your paper added to the list, for nothing 
is more unlike another than is your paper 
unlike these in regard to Jesus. And that is the 
question of questions that has always troubled me, 
J could not commit myself on any of them. Pardon 
me for troubling you with these thoughts.” 


——‘T received from my friends in the city, the 
Prospectus of Tum InpEex a few days before it was 
published, and soon after New Year four copies of the 
new work. After a thorough perusal of them by my- 
self and some of my neighbors I sent them to a lady 
correspondent. In her letter to me she said,—‘I re- 
ceived your estimable letter under date of Jan. 21st, 
and with 1t the Prospectus of Tam Inpex and four 
copies of the paper, all directing precisely the right 
way to essentially benefit me. I think them perfect 
little gems. May Tur INprx guide thousands (as I 
think it will) to higher and happier lives. I ardently 
thank you for them.’”’ 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First INDEPENDENT SOcIEeTy meets every Sun- 
day morning, at 103 o'clock, in the church on the cor- 
ner of Adams and Superiorstreets. Sunday School at 
a quarter to 12. The public are cordially invited to 
attend. 

The RaprcaL Cius will meet at thesame place, at 
74 o'clock, May 29. Subject of discussion :—“ Is 
Man in his organization progressive?” The new 
Articles of Association are ready for signatures at 
the rooms of Mr. Abbot, 485 Erie street. By vote 
of the Club, the first election of officers will be held 
Sunday evening, May 29. 
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PICTURES FROM OVID: 
Y. THE APPROACH OF PHAETHON TO THE EARTH. 


In chasms immense wide yawns the thirsty ground, 
And rays unwonted pierce the abyss profound,— 
Dispel the gloom which wraps in sable shroud 
The realms of Hades and its shadowy crowd. 
The awful sovereigns of this dread domain 
Shrink in alarm, with all their ghostly train. 
Where late the foam-capped billows of the deep 
Heaved with the gale, or lay in transient sleep, 
The dreary stretches of a sandy plain 
Betray the shallows of the azure main ; 
While lofty mounts with crags and peaks appear, 
And ’midst the Cyclades their summits rear. 
The finny tribes that glitter in the sea 
In terror seek from fiery death to flee ; 
The sportive dolphins now no longer dare 
To leap and gambol in the scorching air ; 
The lifeless seals that float upon the brine, 
Tossed by the hissing waves, are borne supine. 
Lo, Doris, Nereus, Nereids (vain desire! ) 
In caverns seek to escape the raging fire. 
Thrice has gray Neptune, with a threatening brow, 
Essayed to raise his arms; compelled to bow 
Before the angry flames, three times has he 
Shrunk back within the bosom of the sea. 
1854. 


ASTERISK. 


The Audex. 


MA Y 28, 1870. 


The Editor of Tue Inprex does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


SpectaL Noticy.—Persons wishing a file of Tux INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted, 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. For further par- 
ticulars see THE InpEX, No. 20. 
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The present and succeeding number of 
Tue InpDEx will be issued during the ab- 
sence of the editor at the East for about ten 
days. Correspondents will please take notice. 
a 
The National Anti-Slavery Standard ap- 
peared on the first of May as 7’he Standard, 
a monthly magazine instead of a weekly paper. 
Mr. Aaron M. Powell remains its editor still, 
with about the same corps of contributors. 
The first number is very interesting and suc- 
cessful. Subscription price as heretofore, 
$3.00 a year in advance. Address the editor, 
696 Broadway, New York city. 
es 
TOLEDO BOURBONISM. 


t is a disgrace to Toledo that such a pro- 
test as the following manly letter from a col- 
ored school-boy should be justified by the ex- 
isting regulations of the Board of Education, 
which even at this late day forbid the admis- 
sion of colored children into the same public 
schools attended by white children. We copy 
from the Yoledo Commercial (May 5), which 
has repeatedly urged the abolition of such un- 
just restrictions :— 

Eprror CoMMERCIAL :—We see by the action of 
the Board of Education, that a new colored school is 
to be established in room No. 3, of the Jefferson 
Street School House, swpposed to be of a higher grade 
than the one heretofore employed in the education of 
colored children. This is all very well; but we deny 
the possibility of a graded school being thus estab- 
lished, where ail the higher branches are taught as at 
the High School. 

With all respect for Mrs. Day as a teacher, it is 
but the truth to say that she knows nothing of the 
languages whatever, and was compelled to decline a 
position at Wilberforce on that account. 

A few of us—and only a few—have asked admis- 
sion to such grades as are taught in the High School 
--not because we wish to be associated in any way 
with the whites, but because we cannot sufficiently 
advance in any colored school which is likely to be 
raised in Toledo. The same scholars who have been 


attending the former colored school, must necessarily 
attend the new one, and we who have been alone in 
different classes do not consider ourselves any better 
off than we were before. And for this reason, and 
this alone, have we applied at different times to be 
relieved of such disabilities and enter at once upon 
the adyantages enjoyed by the whites. But, no! 
Simply because our color is somewhat darker than 
that of the more fayored ones, we are shamefully ex- 
cluded from all connection with the public schools 
and banished off into a corner by ourselves, as if we 
were something very odious and obnoxious to the hu- 
man family. We ask, and shall continue to ask, ad- 
mission to such advantages as are enjoyed by others. 
Atonzo A. Lort, 


Some time ago the Akron Beacon alluded 
to the action of the Board in fitting terms, as 
follows :— 


“Tbe Toledo School Board has finally decided the 
question of the equal rights of negro children to edu- 
cation in a manner very worthy of Roger B. Taney 
and 1860. On Monday afternoon the Board voted 
to bar the children from any school except one for 
their own color. It’s no matter how far from the 
school the little colored child may live, nor whether 
it is old enough or strong enough to get toit. It is 
worth while to note that two of Toledo’s oldest and 
most prominent lawyers, M. R. Waite and John R. 
Osborn—regard it as entirely competent for the Board 
to deal impartially and justly with the colored chil- 
dren, agreeing as they substantially do, with ex-At- 
torney-General Olds, and School Commissioners 
White and Henkle.” 


We earnestly second the just demand of 
Master Lott and other colored children for 
“admission to such advantages as are enjoyed 
by others.” If the state of public opinion in 
this largely Republican city is not such as to 
warrant the Board in acceding to this de- 
mand (which we wholly disbelieve), it is high 
time that it should be reformed; and THE 
InpEx will do its share in reforming it. 


Soo _—_—_—__— 


THEORY VERSUS FACT. 


In the Radical for May, Mr. Wasson re- 
views the first of our “ Fifty Affirmations,” 
and our subsequent essay in explanation of it, 
entitled—“ The Essence of Religion.” When 
we wrote the essay, we thought we had some 
ideas on the subject; but after Mr. Wasson’s 
adroit prestidigitation, we are really afraid 
that we had none to speak of. At any rate, 
we do not recognize them in his critique. 
Hereafter we may try to settle this point ; 
but at present we will only comment on a 
very extraordinary statement. “The atheism 
of Sakya-muni,” says Mr. Wasson, “ has been 
asserted by eminent scholars, whose judgment 
Tam not entitled to controvert, though quite 
unable to accept it.” The reasons for this 
“inability” we do not know, and cannot im- 
agine. We are accustomed to let questions of 
fact be settled in our mind by evidence. The 
testimony of the most competent scholars cer- 
tainly seems to us decisive in this case, as we 
have no knowledge of the original sources of 
information. But perhaps the fact does not 
harmonize with Mr. Wasson’s theories, and 
this may be the reason for discarding it. As 
Mr. Lincoln used to say, this “reminds us of 
a little story.’ Our youngest boy, then four 
years old, once proposed to attempt some im- 
possible childish~project. “Well, what are 
your reasons?” we inquired, suppressing the 
smile prompted by his proposal. “Oh!” re- 
plied the little fellow, with great dignity, “J 
want to is one reason, and because is another!” 

If Mr. Wasson has any better reasons for 
setting aside the verdict of scholars in aques- 
tion of scholarship, we fail to see them. 


f >< 
ANEW CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 


Zion's Herald (Methodist) thinks the radi- 
cals come under the same category with pick- 
pockets and other “light-fingered” gentry :— 

“THE ToLeDo Index is trying to prove Mr. Lin- 
coln was an infidel. We shall have to say of his in- 
fidelity as he said of Grant’s whisky, which he want- 


ed for the rest of his Generals;—we should like to 
have Tur InpEX show where we can get more of 


that sort, for we wish to give it to the infidels of Tur 
Inpex and of his school in and around Boston. Mr. 
Lincoln fell among these thieves of faith in his early 
days, but, when President, by many a confession, 
sought and found the faith of the Christian. May all 
who seek to bring him down to their Christless level, 
go and do likewise.” 


In an account of her recent visit to Toledo, 
Mrs. Stanton remarks in the Revolution :-— 


“Such men as Mr. Abbot, Mr. Hepworth, and 
Mr. Frothingham, are doing a work for humanity 
that will be better appreciated in the future than in 
the times in which we live.” 


Will nobody rush to the relief of Mr. Hep- 
worth, crucified between two “thieves?” His 
friends must be deeply distressed at his situa- 
tion, since they will hardly coincide in the 
opinion of Zion’s Herald that all Unitarians 
are thieves by brevet, 


oe 
EXPLANATION WANTED. 


At the recent election of officers in the To- 
ledo Library Association, one ticket nominat- 
ed Miss Bangs for Secretary, another Mr. Pe- 
rigo. Some days previously, Mr. Perigo 
published a card in the Commercial, pos- 
itively declining to serve. But, in order to 
defeat Miss Bang’s and “ woman’s rights,” the 
report was circulated widely that Mr. Perigo 
would not refuse to act, if elected. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Perigo was elected. But he im- 
mediately resigned, according to his declara- 
tion; and the Executive Board, having the 
power all in their own hands, have appointed 
a gentleman as Secretary. Ifsuch strategy as 
this is not small business, we should like to 
know what is. We call upon the authors of 
the report above referred to, which secured the 
defeat of Miss Bangs, to give the authority 
upon which they circulated it. If this is the 
manner in which the opponents of “ woman’s 
rights ” are compelled to proceed, the triumph 
of “woman’s rights ” is not far off. 


RESULTS OF THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT EN MEICHIGAN. 


[From the Detroit Post.] 


The result of abolishing capital punishment in the 
State of Michigan fully justifies that change in the 
penal code of the State. All that the must strenuous 
advocate of severe punishment can ask is that a miti- 
gation of it shall not tend to the increase of crime. 
Everything else cries trumpet-tongued in favor of hu- 
manity. If milder judgments cannot be proved 
guilty of murder, they must be acquitted. It is only 
necessary to show that the community is not worse 
for refusing to take life, in order to establish the jus- 
tice and the righteousness of its less savage mood. 
Prove satisfactorily and conclusively that it is unnec- 
essary for the State to execute its criminals and those 
who clamor for blood, cannot in reason be longer 
heard. If a pound of flesh is all that the law re- 
quires for its vindication, every fibre or muscle or 
atom more cut from the palpitating body must, in the 
nature of the case, be a violation of both law and jus- 
tice. Once prove that neither law, nor justice, nor 
public safety requires a pound, or an ounce, ora grain 
of flesh, and the State is morally bound to throw the 
knife away. 

But not only has there been no increase in the con- 
victions for murder, but on the whole a decided de- 
crease. Out of sixty-three convicts committed to- 
prison in 1848-49, five were committed for murder, or 
seven per cent. of the whole number. Out of 250 
convicts committed in 1869, twe were committed for 
murder, or eight tenths of one per cent. of the whole. 
The average per centage of murderers to other con- 
victs since 1847, when capital punishment was abol- 
ished, has been one and one-tenths per cent. But 
during the first eleven years the per centage was two 
and seven-tenths ; during the last eleven years, one 
and three-tenths, showing a decrease of nearly fifty 
per cent. in the number of murderers convicted, when 
the two periods are compared. In other words, the 
number of conyictions for murder during the last 
eleven years has diminished nearly one-half, as com- 
pared with the first eleven years of the period that 
has elapsed since capital punishment was abolished. 
In other words, again, these criminal statistics prove 
that murder has decreased since capital punishment 
was abolished ! 

Those who oppose that sort of punishment have a 
right to claim, therefore, that in Michigan not only 
has its abolition caused no increase of murder, but 
that under it murder has actually diminished. Until 
these statements are refuted by further experience, 
cenfinement for lifein the State Prison is the severest 
penalty which will be inflicted upon murder in Mich- 
igan. 
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Conmminications, 


ES CHRISTIANITY A FAILURE? 


“What! Christianity a failure ?” is the anxious in- 
terrogatory of many a startled one who but balf com- 
prehends the drift and purpose of the Free Religious 
movement. I answer, yes and no. As a finality,—as 
the highest form of religion—as the ultimate reach of 
development,—as the one religion which is to absorb 
all others and envelope the whole earth, before whose 
altars “ every knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess,’—it is a failure, and should be so declared. 

Yet as an historical phenomenon,—-as an onward 
step toward the truth,—as a nearer approach to a just 
apprehension of the Divine idea and purpose,—it is a 
long step in adyance of the more ancient religions ; 
and, as such, must ever command the respect and re- 
ceive the just recognition of mankind. are 


<< 
HEART AND HEAD, 


OLATHE, Kansas, 21 March, 1870. 
Eprror oF THe INDEX :— 


Your publication has met a want [have long felt. Yet 
after clearing away the rubbish of orthodoxy, we need 
something positive, something substantial to take its 
place. It is comparatively easy to destroy and de- 
molish ; but it is another thing to build up something 
bette: in its place. Your ideas about the worth of 
Human Nature, its gradual development from a state 
little above the animal to its present condition, more 
especially the gradual development of the religious 
sentiment through the historic ages, are in accordance 
with our own. But the question arises, how should 
we best develop this seltrespect, this higher nature 
of man? 

Will not a knowledge of Nature’s laws, as indicated 
by the sciences of geology, astronomy, chemistry, &c., 
develop a true conception of the Divine Creator bet- 
ter than any impulsive sentiment? In other words, 
ig not the Creator best seen through his laws? The 
Spiritualist contends that Intellect alone will not de- 
velop Religion,—that Intellect is cold and barren 
without Sentiment. 

But is it not a fact that, when we recognize the 
laws which have operated in forming the earth, the 
laws which govern the heavenly bodies, we shall be 
irresistibly impressed with the true sentiment of relig- 
ion,—that we shall spontaneously assume that atti- 
tude of worship which Martineau says our nature as- 
sumes ‘‘ not for a purpose, but from an emotion?” 

Spiritualists contend that communications from the 
other world are essential to develop _ this true relig- 
ious sentiment; but such appeals to the sentiment 
without enlightening the intellect are transitory and 
deceptive. Nature’s laws we find to be inflexible, 
Junvarying and always to be depended on; Spiritual 
developments are, to say the least, uncertain and un- 
reliable. 

The geologist who is acquainted with the “ earth’s 
history of herself” could never be imposed upon by 
such an absurdity as the Mosaic account of the Crea- 
tion. 

Is it not, then, the most effectual way to teach man 
true ideas of God—true religion, to acquaint him 
with Nature’s laws,—with astronomy, geology, chem- 
istry, the science of mind, &., &c. ? 

Respectfully and traternally yours, 
J. Ek. Surron. 

{The above excelient communication has been re- 
served hitherto, in orler that we might note some 
thoughts it has suggested; but want of leisure seems 
chronic, and we must forego our intention.-—Eb. ] 

> 
THE CONSOLIDATION 


F, E. ABgot: 

My Frrenp,--Your candid proposal for a plan of 
union for the “ American” and “ National” Woman’s 
Suffrage Associations was published, as you will see, 
in the journals of both Societies. Let me state a dif- 
ficulty in the way ofits present fulfilment, namely, 
the fact that the American Association cannot take 
any such step until its annual meeting next Novem- 
ber. 

Whether the merging of the ‘‘ National” Society in 
the new Association, with a new list of officers and 
Mr. Tilton as President, will help this union or not, 
remains to be seen. Mrs. Stanton refused to take of 
fice in the new Society, and Mrs. Lucy Stone has ac- 
cepted no official position in the American Associa- 
tion,—both for kindred and commendable reasons; 
and in the public meetings last week, in. New York, 
letters of mutual good feeling were sent and respond- 
ed to between the Presidents of both Societies—Rev. 
H. W. Beecher and Theodore Tilton—approved by 
the meetings over which they presided. 

Thus we have two Societies, differing somewhat in 
tucir mode of organization; and in both are persons 
of eminent ability and excellent personal character. 

Thuis it must be for some months at least; and 
meanwhile it is to be hoped that each will stimulate 
the other to good works, “in order,’ as Mr. Beecher 
happily said, “ that the two may do twice as much as 
one,” and that each and all may avoid carping criti- 
cism, 

If union comes, all well. If different views of or- 
ganization and different modes of action prevent, let 
each take its own path and work in its own way, and 
let us all help in whatever good thing is done. 

Iwrite by no authority or suggestion, and am but an 
unofficial worker in this good cause. While I would 
like to seea union, 1 shall not consider two National 


PROPOSAL. 


Societies as two calamities, and believe that, come 
what may, with our State Societies, with our private 
and personal efforts, and with the grand tide of feeling 
in favor of equal rights for all, the work will go 
bravely on. 

So let us possess our souls in patience; make due 
allowance for that individuality of character which is 
so marked among reformers, and which makes it dif- 
ficult for them always to act together; and, if union 
can come honorably and fairly, really welcome it. 
If not, let each “ gang its ain gait,” as the Scotch say, 
in the confidence that,after all, the trath will conquer, 
and the good work we all want will be done. 

I write thus aiter attending part of the sessions of 
both conventions last week, in New York. 

‘Lraly yours, 
G. B. STEBBINS. 


SCANT 


>< 
STAND THE TEST.” 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that these cold and barren 
negations . . . can never stand the test of trial, 
—the stress of great responsibility, upon the one hand, 
and of disappointment and bitter loss upon the other, 
——can never satisfy the human heart when smarting 
under the sense of bereavement.” — [Article from 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican on “ Lincoli’s Religious 
Views,” in Tae InDpx of May 2.] 

With what a mental smack of self-gratulation the 
orthodox mind dwells upon this final and most con- 
vincing argument! After this absolutely undeniable 
assertion, the “ unbeliever” may as well be dumb. 
What can one say, when Christian arrogance arrives 
at such a pitch as this? And yet, how universally 
and ingenuously is this assumption made by our evan- 
gelical brethren! How constantly are held up to the 
imagination of the young the peace and joy and hap- 
piness that attend the Christian’s course-—what forti- 
tude under trial, what glory in death! And how in 
contrast with this is pictured the course of the unbe- 
liever (i. e., the man who, however strong his faith in 
the Eternal Beneficence, rejects the Christian “plan 
of salvation”)! How tempest-tossed and unsatistac- 
tory his life—-how wretched his death! One cannot 
but observe, however, that this is the same sort of ar- 
gument so constantly and successfully urged by Cath- 
olics against all the numberless sects of Protestantism, 
which, drifting unanchored and rudderless upon the 
sea of popular opinion, know not in one age what 
their followers will believe in the next. Verily, there 
is nothing that can be safely depended on, nothing in 
the wide world absolutely reliable, but death and the 
taxes—and Rome ! 

Lincoln turned Christian? Perhaps so. Mankind 
are about alike, in all ages and the world over: in 
youth striking out boldly and fearlessly upon the cur- 
rent of thought and progress—then, in middle life, 
gradually setiling down into some qniet eddy that 
offers a foot-hold for the weary, rest-seeking soul— 
and finally, in oldage,having become a lodge nent for 
all sorts of dirt and rabbish, and overgrown with 
coarse grasses and noxious weeds, rising at length as 
an obstruction to block the very current which it once 
aided and developed. Thanks to an occasional 
freshet, however, the stream of progress never be- 
comes wholly biocked; and the greater the accumula- 
tion of impediments, the more is developed the power 
of the current, which, once broke loose, only insures 
their more complete destruction. 

To what extent Mr. Lincoln’s lite followed the gen- 
eral tendency in this respcc’, the writer knows not ; 
he only recognizes the faci t :at, with rare exceptions, 
youth is radical and old age conservative >that youth 
is bold, progressive, dissatisfied with the present, la- 
boring for the coming good; while old age, fearful of 
the future and belittling the present, sees periection 
only in the past. 

“Cold and barren negations” only, it is true, can 
never satisfy the human soul. Unbelief, if it leads to 
no sounder faith, no ultimate truth, is ot little worth, 
and, so far as mental quietude and peace of conscience 
is concerned, a blind superstition is vastly to be pre- 
ferred. And perhaps this is the key to the solution of 
the mental phenomena above referred to; at least, in 
those cases where the change from progress to a false 
conservatism is most radical and pronounced. The 
groping, questioning spirit, if in all its wide wander- 
ings it find no Ararat on which to rest, returns gladly 
at last to the “ark of safety.” 

And here let us learn a lesson from the “text” to 
which our attention has been called. The believer in 
Free Religion (and by this term we include every re- 
ligious believer outside the evangelical fold) is too 
much inclined to dwell upon the negative points of 
his faith; for while negatives are well enough in ar- 
gumentation, they furnish a poor substitute for real, 
vital religion. Let us have more of positive and less 
of negative truth. Thousands of hungry, inquiring 
souls there are, still clinging to the rotten hulks ofthe 
old religions. for no other reason than a mortal dread 
of mere negations,—falsely but naturally fearing that, 
if Christ and the Bible are thrown overboard, they 
must henceforth sail without chart or compass,—for- 
getting that the polar star of truth still shines above, 
that God yet lives, that he who has the Creator of the 
universe for his parent and protector is possessed of 
all things, and that, in the study and contemplation 
of His character and works, there is abundant food 
for all hungry, longing souls, a boundless field for 
holy thought and pious meditation. Let the grand, 
positive truths of the universe be presented in all their 
fulness and beauty, and there will be little need for 
the advocates of Free Religion to rebut the oft-re- 
peated charge of offering only husks for corn, and cold 
and barren negations as a substitute for the living, vi- 
tal truths of genuine religion. 

D. B.S. 


SOCRATES AGAIN, 


Bcd «5s 


Lhave been looking into Grote (Companions of So- 
crates,) to discover what Socrates meant by maintain- 
ing in a certain dialogue,—the /Zippias Minor, which 
some critics reject as spurious—-that the man who 
does wrong willingly is better than another who does 
the same unwillingly, For such a doctrine, coming 
from such a source, is surprising and dismaying 
enough to those who know Socrates only by reputa- 
tion as a great teacher and pattern of morality. They 
do not like to see Socrates employing sophistry 
against the sophists,—that is, as they think, “ casting 
out devils by the aid of Beelzebub.” But everything 
has two handles, and it is important here to get hold 
of the right one. 

We shall best catch the meaning and intent of So- 
crates by an example (his own) :— 

“You, Hippias, are expert in matters of arithmetic; you 
can make sure of answering truly any question put to you on 
the subject. You are dvetter on the subject than an ignorant 
man, who cannot make sure of doing the same. But, as you 
can make sure of answering truly, so likewise you can make 
sure of answering ‘falsely. whenever you choose to do so. Now 
the ignorant mav cannot make sure of answering falsely. He 
may, by reason of his ignorance, when he wishes to answer 
falsely, answer truly without intending it. You. therefore, the 
intelligent man and the good in arithmetic, are better than the 
ignorant and the bad for both purposes,—for speaking falsely 
and for speaking traly.”” 

What is true about arithmetic is true in other de- 
partments also. The ouly man who can speak false- 
ly whenever he chooses, is the man who can speak 
truly whenever be chooses. It is better to have the 
mind of a bowman who nis-es his mark by design, 
than that of one who misses when he tries to hit. 
The mind is plainly a tool in these operations. And 
“the tools to him who can use them.” The meaning is 
clear to whoever is at pains to understand it. Taken 
without qualification, and in a moral sense, the doc- 
trine is revolting enough; but taken intellectually, in 
the artist-sense, or in the explanation which Grote 
gave but Dr. Clarke dd nut, and Socrates may be 
right. At any rate, we should not be swift to con- 
demn, ‘ill we are quite sure that we understand him. 
Socrates has been telling Hippias that he (Socrates) 
is a stupid person, aud confused in mind; and to get 
rid of confusion,—a greater enemy to truth than error 
itself—he appeals to Hippias, assuming that he is 
wise and can help him out. In the end it turns out 
that Hippias himself is hopelessly confused, and unable 
to do anything but reiterate his prime statement ; and 
there Socrates leaves him. 

The Zppias Minor, as Mr Grote observed, is one of 
those Dialogues of Search, which are distinguished 
by the abseuce of any affirmative conclusion; they 
prove nothing, but only, at the most, disprove one or 
more supposable solutions. The truth is supposed to 
be unknown; and all parties, including Socrates, 
unite in the search, in hunting for the truth, for the 
right solution or right i nswer to the question. Do 
not suppose, however, that any one solution ¢s the 
right one; or because a man argues on the side of 
reason and morality, that therefore his arguments 
may not be overthrown. The cause may be strong, 
and the arguments weak, or vice cersu. ‘The strength 
of one’s cause often bears no proportion to the aid 
which he can bring to it; and “to be weak” is al- 
ways “to be miserable.” Mr. Lincoln said, “ right 
is might” in our war, and it proved so; but only be- 
cause the mighty were on the side of the right. Had 
they been on the wrong side, I fear the old proverb 
and the old practice would have gone together again. 
To be right is one thing; to be able to maintain the 
right is another. And let Hippias remember, in the 
war of argument with Socrates, that, if he is on the 
right side, he is not therefore the better man; for in 
this kind of fighting Socrates has the best of it. Hip- 
pias may wince, and say :—‘ But it will be dreadful, 
Socrates, if the wilful wrong-doers are to pass for 
better men than the unwilling.” Socrates :—‘ Nev- 
ertheless, it seems so from what we have said.” Hip- 
pias:—* It does not seern so tome. Really, Socrates, 
I know not how to concede that to you.” Socrates: 
—NorT, how to concede it to myself, Hippias. Yet so 
1Umus t appear to us,now at least, from the past debate.” 

That is, the question is not settled yet; the court 
adjourns, and the case comes up on another hearing. 

It is not necessary, then, to defend either Socrates 
or the particular thesis which he propounds, namely, 
that he who hurts mankind, or lies, or cheats, wil- 
fully, is better than another who does the same with- 
out knowing or intending it. Yet there are some 
who think that a knave is better than a fool. The 
world generally thinks so; it thinks a wicked man 
jis better than a weak one; because there is some 
hope of a wicked man, that he may be converted in- 
to a good and yirtuous man. Vice is corrigible; but 
not so weakness. And there is scarcely anything so 
much the parent of mischief in political affairs,or in the 
social world, as that intellectual confusion which does 
not discriminate, or see rightly the nature of things, 
their resemblances and differences. 

The intention of the dialogue is to exhibit this con- 
fusion in the person of Hippias, who has the better 
side, but is yet worsted by Socrates. Hippias is 
torced to admit that Socrates is right in every partic- 
ular; he goes along with him step by step in the ar- 
gument, but to refuses take the last step. It has 
brought him to the edge of an abyss, and he shrinks 
back from the yawning conclusion. All this is natu- 
ral enough, but our sympathies are not with Hippias. 
We smile at his perplexity, though knowing him to 
be in the right. We imagine, though this is our con- 
ceit, that we could have managed the argument bet- 
ter. It is so easy to confute an imaginary opponent, 
or to correct a mistake,—after you have made it! 
But ifa man will not see, cither through inability, or 
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blind aes otion to some bgicce he must tee fhe. con- 
sequences. Every one has heard the story of Mr. 
Lincoln’s opening the eyes of the blind kitten in Gen. 
Grant’s tent at City Point at the close of the war, and 
wishing it were as easy a task to open the eyes of his 
fellow-countrymen. But that which Lincoln wished 
to do, Socrates often did for his fellow-countrymen 
of Athens. He opened their eyes. He operated for 
cataract on the organ of intellectual sight. He cured 
mental blindness. His method was perfect, though 
one of great severity. And it procured him more 
hatred than gratitude. Men like Hippias blamed 
the method, and by inference the man who used it. 
They did not blame nor seem conscious of thei: own 
defect, which made such a method necessary. Here- 
after I shall have something to say of it, and possibly 
compare or contrast it with the method of teaching 
by authority. 

As a good illustration of what Socrates meant in 
this dialogue, I will take something which “ War- 
rington” let fall in a spicy letter to the Springfield 
Republican. It was a good while ago, in reply to 
Wasson, who had c harged that the country was going 
to the bad under the rule of indiscriminate (i. e. wni- 
versal) suffrage. ‘I maintain” says the latter, “that 
the ruleis a bad one; it works badly, so as to throw 
the government everywhere into the hands of knaves; 
under its operation, the nation has been: and is, polit- 
ically, a slave to the basest elements. What then? 
You must either give up the rule, or adhere to it. 
Give it up, and government by the people, universal 
suffrage, is confessedly a failure. But if you will ad- 
here to it, and carry it out to its inevitable conclusion, 
then’ glancing at New York and Washington— 
“look out for the consequences.” “Very well” says 
Warrington, “I accept the rule and the consequence. 
T am not frightened at all by this sort of logic. Iam 
ready to maintain that universal suffrage, or, as you 
are pleased to term it, even scoundrel suffrage, is a 
good thing. I will prove, in spite of you, that it is 
better a man should ‘ vote early and often,’ than that 
he should not vote at-all. To test the matter, let us 
go into our-state legislature. The men elected by 
scoundrel suffrage are there in overwhelming num- 
bers,—in a large majority, we'll suppose. Still there 
are good men among them, and very likely some 
ministers. ‘‘ Bat,” says Warrington, “as far as legis- 
lation is concerned, I will swap a minister for a knave 
any time. Allow that your knave wills to do wrong 
by legislation, and the minister means to do right. 
Yet every other knave is there watching him, and, 
fearing his neighbors advantage, holds him in 
check. And altogether the knaves are held in check 
by something which men ¢all Public Opinion. For, 
however they will to hurt mankind by stealing and 
cheating in legislation, yet they are shrewd enough 
to foresee that, on the whole, it pays better to legis- 
late right than to legislate wrong. And they know 
to a dead certainty that, unless they legislate well and 
wisely to a certain extent, they will be indiscriminate- 
ly kicked out. On the other hand, it is no libel to 
suppose a minister, though a good man and wise in 
his way, ignorant of most matters belonging to legis- 
lation; and we know that he is wofully ignorant of 
human political nature. He legislates wrong with- 
out knowing it; or werse, under the mistaken color 
of doing good or establishing the right. For instance, 
to save morality by legislation, he would violate lib- 
erty,—the surest way to ruin both. He would estab- 
lish temperance by law, and that without regard to 
the wishes of the people. Your political knave 
knows better than this; ego, the elect by scoundrel 
suffrage is better than the minister who may be, if he 
is not, elect by woman- suffrage. ’ 

There is one kind of error or ignorance which the 
great Athenian was the quickest to expose; that is, 
the presumption which seems to be almost universal 
that, because a man is wise in his own province, or 
at home in his own trade or profession, therefore he 
is fit to give an opinion relating to the business of any 
other trade or profession. Socrates found the densest 
conceit and ignorance to exist in those who, because 
they knew a ‘little, supposed they knew everything ; 
or, being wise ana capable of some things, had the 
vanity or ambition to be thought capable ‘of many 
things which they were not. Better is the man who 
knows the extent of his own ignorance, and remains 


content with knowing that he does not know, than, 


he who professes a wisdom of which he is ignorant, 
and attempts that of which he is incapable. And so 
Socrates says that the man who can tell the truth if 
he chooses, or who can speak falsely if he chooses, is 
better than the man who is incapable of speaking the 
truth, as not knowing truth from falsehood. Only 
the truth-speaking man can, if he will, be a Jiar.. Or, 
the ability of a man to speak the truth measures his 
capacity for falsehood. The two things go together, 
so that no man can be mendacious, unless he be also 
veracious. 

Aristotle indeed, points out that the epithets in 
their received meaning, i 
applied not to the power itself, but to the habitual 
and intentional use of that power. So also Aristotle 
observes that Plato’s conclusion—‘ He that does 
wrong wilfully is a better man than he that does 
wrong unwillingly,” is falsely collected from induc- 
tion or analogy. The analogy of the special arts and 
accomplishments, upon which the argument is built, 
is not applicable. etter has reference, not to the 
amount of intelligence, but to the dispositions and 
habitual intentions; though it presupposes a certain 
state and amount of intelligence as indispensable. 

oe 
THOUGHTS, FROM A SICK SOLDIER. 


Within the sphere of possibilities and controlling 
necessities, are all things created. Space, form, mo- 
tion, duration, are the prime necessities controlling the 


poseibilities. Without space and form, creation 
were creation wunperceived, unperceivable. Cre- 
ation were impossible without motion; the ve- 


locities of motion were impossible without duration, 
their measure; without the velocities of motion, the 
period of the germ, the time of reproduction, the era 
of development, were undetermined, In full percep- 
tion of all possibilities and necessities did the Infinite 
establish his laws. The animal passions, are 
blind sensations, forming no part of the mind—are 
products of the body ; put I find not a particle of evi- 
dence that the mind is such. To admit it, would be 
admitting that organized matter weig hs’ evidences, 
forms projects, and proceeds to execution. If not a 
product of the body, it should exist independent ofit. 
Where, then, the necessity of its death with the body? 
Purpose, seeking perfection of development, is to me 
the law appar ent, the manifested design of the Crea- 
tor. Death of the soul is an exception to the law, 
which my reason rejects as an impossibility. The body 
presents an accomplished design,——not so the soul. 

Faith and hope never accompany knowledge; if I 
possess the knowledge, I have no need of either. But 
they always accompany evidence. Without areason, 
without evidence, their existence is purely fallacious. 
I may hope to visit Europe, but never to walk the 
Atlantic. I may have faith that I shall perform the 
journey within the year, but never within the hour. 

The incompleteness of design,in case of the mind, is 
the evidence to my soul of continuance; and I believe 
that to every other, though not perceived as evidence, 
it is received as an impr ession, and becomes ingrained. 

From this spring ever-serene faith and hope ; this 
constitutes the impregnable foundation of the soul’s 
belief in eternal life. “Against it the thunders of logic 
are all in vain. I can but look upon knowledge “of 
eternal life, with the soul’s present surroundings, as 
baneful—something akin to death revealed to the 
lower orders. 


THE POSITIVISTS OF ENGL AND. 


A correspondent of the Liberal Christian reports 
the following answer from Mr. Martineau to the ques- 
tion, “ What progress are the Positivists in England 
making in the dissemination of their views?” 

“Thus far,’ replied Mr. Martineau, “they have 
met with quite as much success as they could have 
expected, and perhaps even more. Their leaders are 
untiring and zealous men, and they have managed to 
influence thought indirectly, but to a very great ex- 
tent, through many channels. They hold their week- 
ly meetings, at which I believe there is always an at- 
tendance of men who do not yet call themselves Pos- 
itivists, but who are certainly attracted towards that 
system. Lord Amberley, for instance, is one of these. 
The present ‘ pontiff’ of the sect here is, I believe, 
Mr. Congreve, and among its ‘high priests’ are Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, Professor Huxley, Professor 
Beesley, ete. At present the Positivist leaders direct 
much attention towards the working classes, and their 
doctrines do find some acceptance among the work- 
ingmen. But they will be disowned by these as 
soon as they venture to fully explain to the work- 
ing-map. that, under the Positivist system, he is to 
be governed, and not to govern; and the present idol 
which he worships, Parliamentary government, is to 
be set aside for the reign of a priesthood, in the se- 
lection of which he is to have no choice.” 


A <2 
BRIGHAM YOUNG'S HAREM. 


The rooms of the women are very much alike, and 
furnished nearly alike. They are plain, but comfort- 
able. The women live in them precisely as people 
do ata hotel. Hach lady has her own key, and when 
she goes out she locks her door. There is little visit- 
ing back and forth, and the ladies behaye very much 
as guests do at a first-class hotel. Every morning 
and evening, at the ringing of the bell, the inmates of 
the harem meet in the great parlor to attend prayers. 
They sing a hymn, and Young prays fervently. The 
prophet used to eat at the harem with his wives, but 
he seldom does so now. In the morning, on rising, 
each woman puts her room in order, and if she has 
children, dresses them for breakfast. After prayers 
they all go to breakfast, the ladies with children sit- 
ting at little family tables, and those without children 
at the common table. The same food is given to all, 
and the bill of fare is by no means a poor one. Brig- 
ham, from time to time, designates some of his wives 
to take charge of the cooking, and they remain on 
duty until relieved; during the day the women walk 
out, sew, sing, play the piano in the parlor, or walk 
with the children. Most of them spin, make cloth 
and coler it. They are very proud of their cloth and 
embroidery. In the evening all hands go to the the- 


atre, where every one of Brigham’s wives has a re-: 


served seat. It is said that Young liberally sunplies 
his wives with money, and on fine days they drive 
out and go shopping. He employs a music teacher, 
French teacher and dancing master for the use of his 
household. Brigham’s women are well dressed, but 
still they have to work hard, and he keeps up a 
wholesome discipline over them.—Letter to Oinein- 
nati Gazette. 
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Rarer Too SMART.—A merchant not far from 
the “ Hub,” recently hired a new clerk, and of course 
initiated him at once into the mystery of the “ trade 
mark.” The same afternoon, the newly’ inducted 
knight of the yard stick was showing some goods to 
a lady customer, when she demurred at the price of 
the articles. The feelings of the merchant may be 
imagined, when the young man called out.at the top 
of his voice: ‘“ What shall I sell this for? It is 


marked four dollars and a half and cost fifty cents.” 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ene 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PrREsIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West 
Newton, Mass. 

SecRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

Assistant SECRETARY—Miss Hannah EH, Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Drrectors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio: Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mags. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


At the date when this paper will be issued, 
the Annual Meeting of the Free Religious As- 
sociation will have been held. But at the 
time of this writing we can only speak of it 
by anticipation. The Committee of Arrange- 
ments have labored earnestly, and they be- 
lieve successfully, to secure an interesting and 
valuable meeting. They have thought it best 
to present more specific topics for the consid- 
eration of the Convention than in previous 
years, and to ask the speakers to confine them- 
selves to the topics presented. The princi- 
ples of the Association will admit of very 
definite application to the practical religious 
and social problems of the age. And people 
everywhere who are interested in the Associa- 
tion want to see this connection made. There- 
fore the Committee resolved to give one ses- 
sion of the Convention particularly to setting 
forth the principles and aims of the Associa- 
tion with a view to illustrate this point. They 
asked the President, Mr. Frothingham, to in-. 
troduce the subject by a general statement 
covering the whole ground. Then they en- 
saged Messrs. Wasson, Weiss, Abbot, and Mrs. 
KE. D. Cheney to speak to such specific points 
as these :—The place and dominion of Relig- 
ion among the Mental and Moral Powers; 
What Religion should be under the peculiar 
conditions of American Society; The spirit 
of the age as affecting the Future of Relig- 
ious Organizations; Religion as a Force of So- 
cial Reform and Regeneration. All. these 
topics follow legitimately from the “objects” 
of the Association as stated in its Constitu- 
tion,—“ to promote the interests of pure re- 
ligion, to encourage the scientific study of 
theolcgy, and to. increase fellowship in the 
spirit.” 

Then there is one feature of the Associa- 
tion which the Committee thought it espe- 
cially important to emphasize at this Annual 
Meeting,—the fact, namely, that it represents 
the idea of the fellowship of Religions ; that 
it is not exclusively “ Christian ” nor confined 
to the limits of any specific religion, but 
grounds itself on the natural aspirations of 
man after truth and righteousness under 
whatever form of religion these aspirations 
may appear. They decided therefore to de- 
vote one session to this subject,—the Natural 
Sympathy of Religions and the Grounds on 
which they may comeinto practical unity and 
co- operation,—and engaged such speakers as 
Samuel Johnson, T. W. Higginson, Dr. Wise, 
and Wm. H. Channing, to present the strik- 
ing points of this great theme. ‘The subject 
includes, of course, the very practical prob- 
lem, to be worked out in some way by the 
American people, of the Chinese and their 
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Religion in this country. Can this problem 
be successfully solved on any other principles 
than those of the Free Religious Association ? 

The question of the Relation of Religion 
to the public schools is another of the vital 
practical problems ‘in this country at this 
time. It has two branches,—the reading of 
the Bible in the schools as a religious exercise, 
and the use of the public money for Sectarian 
Schools. In this great question the members 
of the Free Religious Association must be es- 
pecially interested, and upon it must have 
something pretty definite to say. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, arranged to give one session 
of the Convention wholly to the considera- 
tion of this subject. They selected that noble 
veteran of the Anti-Slavery Reform, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, to present a paper on the 
question, introductory to a free discussion of 
it; and he, deeply interested in the subject, 
consented. But we are sorry to say that ill 
health compelled him to withdraw from the 
engagement. The Committee, fortunately, 
were able to secure Thomas Vickers, of Cin- 
cinnati, a gentleman thoroughly acquainted 
with the question, to take his place. 

So we partially sketch the Annual Meeting 
in advance,—an a priori report. The report 
a posteriori may be looked for hereafter. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


The Progressive Friends have been sum- 
moned to their Highteenth Yearly Meeting at 
Longwood, Pa. This meeting represents one 
of the most interesting of the free religious 
movements of the time. One finds there the 
fullest liberty mingled with the truest fellow- 
ship. The subjects considered are humanita- 
rian rather than speculative ; yet persons of 
every form of religious belief find a most hos- 
pitable welcome in the meeting. If a man is 
sincerely laboring in the service of truth and 
humanity, the members do not stop to ask 
whether he is orthodox or heterodox, Chris- 
tian or non-Christian; he is counted as one 
with them and made to feel at home. We 
attended the meeting last year with great 
pleasure and profit. We wish we could go 
again this year. We shall never forget the 
large-hearted men and women we there met; 
the refreshing sincerity of the discussions ; 
the plain but sunny and inviting meeting- 
house, with,its crowd of home-looking people ; 
the noon picnics—yeritable seasons of com- 
munion they were—under the shade of the old 
trees around; and the open-doored old man- 
sion half hidden by trees and vines, with its 
great motherly heart welcoming friends and 
strangers alike, where we found the: shelter 
and affection of a true hospitality, and where 
in former days many a fugitive slave had re- 
ceived protection and comfort and aid on his 
perilous way/to freedom. Here we took anew 
lesson in “pure and undefiled religion.” “If 
thee sees anybody on the platform looking as 
if he had nowhere to go, take him into the 
wagon and bring him here,’—was the mes- 
sage with which the family carriage was daily 
dispatched to the railroad station. The whole 
scene—the meeting, the home, the beautiful 
country in the freshness of June, the hearty 
cheerful, working faith of the people—left' a 
picture in the mind which can never be ef- 
faced. Long may Longwood Yearly Meeting 
continue to do its excellent work. No one 
can come into the mystic circle of its fellow- 
ship without feeling the spiritual bonds of 
faith, hope, and charity more strongly knit in 
his heart. We append the call for the meet- 


ing this year most gladly, only regretting that 
we cannot personally respond to it. 

“THe PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS will hold their 
Highteenth Yearly Meeting at Longwood (near Ham- 
orton), Chester county, Pa., commencing on Fifth 
day (Thursday), the 2d of Sixth month (June), 1870, 
at 11 o'clock, A. M., and continuing three days. 

All those who desire to share the fellowship of a 
Religious Society whose only bond of union is Loye, 
and which imposes upon its members no theological 
test, but welcomes the co-operation ofall who seek to 
illustrate their faith in God by devotion to Humanity, 
are cordially invited to attend this meeting. While 
every individual will be at liberty to express his opin- 
ions upon any of the questions that divide and agi- 
tate the religious world, the primary object of the 
gathering is not to discuss problems in theology, but 
to unite all, of whatever creed, in earnest, practical 
efforts to reform and reconstruct human society upon 
principles of Justice, Equality, and Fraternity; to 
stimulate those moral, social and spiritual influences 
which tend to purify and ennoble the human race; to 
rejoice in view of the enfranchisement of a people 
long oppressed and enslaved, and to adopt measures 
for removing frem our Constitutions and laws the 
provisions which deny to women the full rights of 
citizenship; to bear a testimony against the national 
sins and social evils of the time; to cultivate the 
spirit of Universal Brotherhood, and to foster the as- 
pirations and hopes by which Humanity rises above 
all that is earthly, grovelling,and evanescent, and takes 
hold of the Immortal Life. : 

Among those whose presence is expected to con- 
tribute to the interest of the meeting, we are permit- 
ted to mention the names of WiLiIAM Lioyp Gar- 
RIsON and WiLLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


OLIVER JOUNSON, 
7 - ULeErkKs, 
ANNA Mary Marsuatt, j Clerks 


*,* Longwood is 30 miles west of Philadelphia, 
whence it may be reached by trains running twice a 
day on the Baltimore Central Railroad. Progressive 
Friends are hospitable to strangers.” 

oe 2k SEE rer 

Nortce —The Reports, i pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 aud 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMvmL Jounson’s Essay on “ Tae WorsHip 
oF JEsus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wu. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. | 


The Report for 1863 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHARLES H, Matcoum, Joun P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA Brown, Joun Werss, T. W. Hie- 
ceinson, F. KE. Ansor, A. B. Aucorr, and others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religions 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 


DELL PutLutes, specitically prepated forthe \ssocia-_ | 
tion, on “ THe RELATION OF RELIGION TO PurLan- | 
THROPY;” Essay by F. B. Sanporn, on the same | 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrer, on “ PRESENT | 
TENDENCIES OF SOCIBTY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS | 
ORGANIZATION AND WorsHiP;” the specific Reports | 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and | 
Letters from M. D. Conwayin England, and KesHup | 
CHUNDER Sun, of India. | 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FrotH- | 
INGHAM, Weiss, ABBor, Hicernson, PRor. DENTON, | 
J. H. Jones, RALPH WaAvLdO Emuprson, C. A. Bar- | 
rot, Lucy Stone, Horacy SHAVER, RowLAND Con 
nor, and others; Essays by Juris Warp Hows, 
Davip A. Wasson, and Rawpr IsAac M. Wisk; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association having offered a free plat- 
form to all phases of religious thought. 


He [Mr. Lincoln] said once that the best story he 
ever read in the papers of himself was this :—Two 
Quakeresses were travelling on the railroad, and were | 
heard discussing the probable termination of the war. | 
“TY think,” said the first, ‘that Jefferson will suc- 
ceed.” ‘Why does thee think so?” asked the other. 
“ Because Jefferson is a praying man.” “ And so is 
Abraham a praying man,” ‘objected the second. 
“Yes; but the Lord will think Abraham is joking,” 
the first replied, conclusively.— WV. Y. Independent. 

p< 

“That's a good gun of yours, stranger; but Uncle 
Daye here has one that beats it.’ ‘Ah! how far 
will it kill a hawk with No. 6shot?” “I don’t use 
shet or ball either,’ answered Uncle Dave for him- 
self. “Then what do you use, Uncle Dave?” “I 
shoot salt altogether. 1 kill my game so far off with 
my gun that, without salt, the game would all spile 
before I could get it.” 


>< 
“ Why should we celebrate Washington’s birth-day 
more than mine?” asked a teacher. ‘ Because he 
never told a lie!” shouted a little boy. 


HROMANIST AGAINST WEMWMALE SUR- 
FRAGE. 


A 


(Correspondence Boston Commonwealth. ] 


Dr H. S. Hewitt, an army surgeon, late of Gen. 
Grant’s staff, delivered a lecture on Sunday evening 
week, in Carroll Hall, in this city, on “ The Catholics 
of the Nineteenth Century.” The performance was 
characterized by the spirit of unqualified assumption 
usual with speakers and writers in behalf of the 
church which claims to be infallible. The proposed 
sixteenth amendment came in for a first-rate notice. 
He said the woman’s rights moyement was the latest 
way in which the evil spirit of the age manifested it- 
self. It was as dangerous to the public peace as was 
the abolition movement when it was first advocated. 
It had a tendency to pollute legislation, abolish re- 
ligion, destroy the peace and harmony of thousands 
of homes, and even lead to suicide. (!) It was an ab- 
selutely anti-Christian movement. The Catholic 
church extended all the rights to women that God 
desired them to have. It protected the humblest of 
them all; it made them good wiyes and mothers. 
The church had raised one of their number to be the 
Queen of Heaven. The hall in which the foregoing 
sentiments were promulgated is an edifice erected by 
the Roman Catholics of. Washington for general lec- 
ture purposes, and named, I believe, in memory of 
that eminent Maryland Catholic, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, who survived latest of all the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Itis a coincidence 
worth mentioning here, that in this same hall was 
held the National Woman’s Suffrage Convention, a 
year ago last winter. From the same rostrum on 
which Dr. Hewitt spoke were delivered the speeches 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Parker 
Pillsbury and Lucretia Mott. Dickens also gave his 
readings there. So that however hostile the Catho- 
lics are towards progressive ideas, they are neverthe- 
less willing, for hire, to furnish a fine audience-room 
for their public advocacy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14. 1867. Price 10 cents, 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASsoOcIA- 
TION. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Eruics or Putpir InstTRucTION, by I. E. Apgor 
15 cents. 

AN ORATION. delivered at the HuMBoLD’T CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Appor. Price 10 cents. 

AN EXTRACT FROM THEODORE PARKER’s Letter to the 28th 
Cong, Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price,1: cents. 

The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


No paper has so clearly won or so fully holds this title and 
renown as the SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN, by 
SAMUEL Bowles & CoMPaNy. 

It gives a full compilation of all the news in New England, 
with liberal pages of choice original and selected literature ; 
and in its editorials represents the most advanced and liberal 
thought of New England, upon all political, social, moral and 
religious questions ; while its literary and art criticisms are 
full, accurate and independent. 

It is under the editorial charge of Mr. SamunL Bow.zs, as- 
sisted by Frank B. SanBorn, Writtiam M, Vomeroy. EK. H. 
PHELPS, and others. Witi1sM S Ropinsen (** Warrington”) 
and H. L. BripGemAw are its Boston and New York corres- 
pondents, while many other first-class writers are constant 
contributors to its columns, 

It is the best paper in existence for New Englanders at home 
or abroad, or Americans in foreign countries, to take, in order 
to be thoroughly posted in the progress of events and of ideas 
at home. 

A large quarto eight-page sheet—published daily at $8 a year; 
Semi-Weekly at $4; and Weekly at 2. 

Enclose order with money to SAMUEL BOWLES & COM- 
PANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 20t3 


Price 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A Gvand National Wowk of Art. 


MARSHALL'S © Household Engraving of Washington.” 


A Work of World-Wide Fame, Universally 
Acknowledged to be the Most Magnificent 
Engraving Ever Executed im America. 


The Publishers of ‘‘ Tae Curistran Union” take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this superb, 
large line engraving of WAsHINGTeN—a plate valued at TEN 
THOUSAND DoLLARs—to be presented to pew subscribers to 
that paper. The yearly subscription price of ‘The Christian 
Union.” is $3.00. and the publishers make the following ex- 
traordinary and liberal offer: 

Toevery NEW Subscriber for the Christian Union at $38, will 
be presented a copy of this splendid world- 
renowned Work of Art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 


Ts the only weekly religious journal for which MR. BEHCHER 
writes, or towhich hein any way contributes. tis a paper for 
all Christians everywhere, being published in the interest of 
the whole body of Christ’s followers. The paper will be made, 
in various ways, the most attractive religious weekly pub- 
lished, Itis already the most widely quoted throughout the 
whole country : ils form, sixteen pages large quarto, is 80 con- 
venient for reading, binding and preservation that it has in 
this alone a special merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket- 
sheets ;”? while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 
CS" SUBSCRIBE FORIT! GET OTHERS TOTAKEIT! 
Agents Wanted !_<4 _ 

Canvassers will see in the above offer a grand opportunity. 
The attractions of such a paper and such a picture together, 
Sor three dollars, are such as few persons can afford to neglect. 

Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, &c., will be furnished on application. 
J... FORD & CO., Publishers, 

39 Lark Row, New York. 
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Guardian Mutuel Life Ins. Co. 


M. O. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
‘uEpUdUodng [BIOMED JULIsIssy “MILL “Gd *D 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


Special Agents—E. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 
F. Griffin, 47 Monroe Street. Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical kxaminers—Drs. Samuel S. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis. isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture. Horticulture, Rural Economy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Aeports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and model 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America. 

It was started five years ago, as a plain 
and has grown to its present sizeand ch 
largest circulation of any paper of its class 
in five years, 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A. HLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 Hast Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


sixteen-page paper, 
ter and reached the 
west of New York, 


ies Own Magazi 
7. Via. aga 
Ladies’ Own Magazine. 

A superb Monthly. Ori,inal, Readable, Prectical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, eic , etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

“*T am perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.” —Jlinois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman’s paper, and we bens there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.’—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. 1%. CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND &CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, nd. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents. [18tf] 


WTHE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. “Tt deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


The Search for God. Samuel Johnson. 

Emphasis in Theology. C. A. Bartol. 

God’s Hands. ; 

Woman and Science. A Chapter on the Enfranchisement 
and Education of Woman. II. J. Stahl Patterson. 

The Soul’s Privilege. Wélliam Shakespeare 

The Education of Girls in England. Mf. D. Conway. 

Educational Reform. George #. Walker. 

Lucy Kingman, 

Letters of Plato. John Albee. 

Bitter-Sweet. George Herbert. 

Voices of the New Time, [Translations,] 

Immortelles, J. S. 

London Letter. df. D. Conway. 

Reviews and Notices. 


C. C. Shackford. 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THEH RADICAL, 
2-] 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. KE. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Cormer Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLADE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City. and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuavE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than toe Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled ‘* PAUL DENMON $§ or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,’ which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


apie Copy per year, - - - - $200 
Clubs of Five, - - ud mah i Mec al Lely 5% 
Clubsof Tenandover, - - - = 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or More, 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 
Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or 80 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 
MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio. 


‘rhe Advanced Thought of New England. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(Boston, Miass.,) 
Is a Radical-Republican journal, with an interest in all ques- 
tions of Reform and Progress, and paying particular attention 
to 


LECTURES, DEBATES, &c., 


Illustrating such matters. 


Correspondence from all parts of the World; 
Literary Reviews; Gossip of the city 5 
Music, Dramatic and Art 
Criticism, etec., 


A LIVE PAPER ON LIVING TOPICS 


$2.50 Per Yesr—Published Saturday. 
(a¥~ Specimen copies sent gratis. 
ap16. CHARLES W. SLACK. Publisher. 


-—< 


Ht. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


api6 lyr 


“THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA ” 


—AND— 
“ACROSS THE CONTINENT,”’”’ 


Popular books of American Travel, by SAMuEL BowLEs. New 
editions for $1 and $1.50 each. ‘*Breezy and picturesque,” ‘full 
of information as an egg of meat,” ‘‘ of perennialinterest and 
value,’ says George W. Curtis. Sent by mail; address, Sam- 
UEL BowLEs & Company, Springtield, Mass. 20t3 


The Woman's Advocate, 


Devoted to Woman: her Social and Politi- 
cal Equality. 


MIRIAM WW. COLE, 


A, J. BOYER, 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Corresponding HKditor. 


Lrsastors. 


Published every Saturday at Dayton, 0. 


The ADVOCATE entered upon its Third Volume on the 
ist of January, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five 
columns, enlarged and materially improyed in typographical 
appearance. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman's journal that has yet reached us 
is the WomMAN’s ADVOCATE, published at Dayton, O. Ohio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[Vew 
York Revolution. 

It is doing good work in the weedy fields of social rights 
and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally a good word to 
say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it, and the cause, 
God-speed.—[Banner of Light. ’ 

The Dayton WomaAn’s ADYOCATE has come out enlarged 
and improved. Itis a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate 
of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is 
fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every time.—LW7rs. 
Livermore, in the Agitator. 


$2.50 Per Annum, Payable in Advance. 
Address, 
J. J. BELVILLE, Proprietor, 


ap2-m3 Dayton, Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beautiful Women! 


All women know that it is beauty, rather than geniua, which 
all generations of men have worshipped in the sex. Can it be 
wondered at, then, that so much of woman’s time and atten- 
tion should be directed to the means of developing and pre- 
serving that beauty ? Women know, too, that when men 
speak of the intellect of women, they speak critically, tamely, 
coolly ; but when they come to speak of the charms of a beau- 
tiful woman, their language and their eyes kindle with an en- 
thusiasm which shows them to be profoundly, if not, indeed, 
ridiculously in earnest. Itis part of the natural sagacity of 
women to perceive all this, and therefore employ every allowa- 
ble art to become the goddess of thatadoration, Preach to the 
contrary, a8 we may, against the arts employed by women for 
enhancing their beauty, there still stands the eternal fact, that 
the world does not prefer the society of an ugly woman of 
genius to that of a beauty of less intellectual acquirements. 
The world has yet allowed no higher mission to woman than to 
be beautiful, and it would seem that the ladies of the present 
age are carrying this idea of the world to greater extremes than 
ever, for all women now to whom nature has denied the talis- 
manic power of beauty, supply the deficiency by the use of 
a most delightful toilet article, known as the ‘‘Bloom of 
Youth,” which has been lately introduced into this country by 
GrorGE W. LarrD, a delicate beautifier, which smooths out all 
indentations, furrows, scars ; removing tan, freckles, and dis- 
colorations from the skin, leaving the. complexion clear, bril- 
With the as- 
sistance of this new American trick of a Lady’s toilet, female 


liant, and beautiful, the skin soft and smooth. 


beauty is destined to play a larger partin the admiration of 
men and the ambition of women than all the arts employed 
Prof. C. F, Chandler, Chemist to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Health, has recently prepared a chemical 


since her creation 


analysis of this delightful toilet preparation, and reported that 
the ‘‘ Bloom of Youth” was harmless, containing nothing in- 


jurious to the health. Ladies need have no fear of using this 


invaluable toilet acquisition. 


Sold by every druggist and fancy goods dealer in the United 
States. e 
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THE TONGUE. 


{Read to the Unitarian Society, Dover, N. H., Noy. 17, 1867.] 


‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” 
PROVERBS 25:11. 


The power of the tongue—who shall measure it ? 
More even than the hand, the tongue is the exponent 
of character. “ Actions speak louder than words,” 
they say; but oftentimes words are actions. King Theo- 
dore, of Abyssinia, gives the order,—and two thous- 
and of his troops, suspected of intending to desert, 
are set upon by their comrades, and heaped upon the 
ground with ghastly gashes across their throats. 
What deed could speak louder than that word ? 
Murder leaped full-grown from Theodore’s tongue. 
When the Greeks had repulsed the Persians, and the 
allied fleet lay unsuspectingly in the harbors of Ath- 
ens, Themistocles came into the public assembly, and 
told the Athenians that he had a plan which would 
ensure them the supremacy over all Greece, but which 
he would only disclose at first to a man appointed by 
themselves. They appointed Aristides. To him The- 
mistocles told his plan, namely, to burn the ships of 
the allies by night, and thus secure to Athens the un- 
disputed empire of the sea. Aristides came back to 
the assembly, and said :—“ The plan of Themistocles 
is greatly to your advantage ; but it ts unjust.” With- 
out hearing the plan, the Athenians voted to reject it. 
That speech was an action, and saved the honor of a 
great people. 

Character can proclaim itself as unmistakably 
through the mouth as through the arm. The tongue 
tells more than it means. Did not Theodore and 
Aristides lay bare their very souls by what they said ? 
A very few years ago, I talked with an Episcopal 
clergyman lately from the West, and asked him if he 
had ever been in the army. “Not I!” he exclaimed, 
“J might have gone as chaplain, but I had no notion 
of being owtranked by the military!” What an un- 
conscious self-betrayal of a coarse, selfish heart was 
this! Not a thought of the good he might have done 
in tending the wounded, nursing the sick, helping the 
weary, or doing the thousand-and-one little acts of 
service which a faithful chaplain could so easily do,— 
not a throb of sympathy for the cause of frcsdom 
and union,—not a regret that the exeatest moral con- 
flict that ever fought itself out on the field of blood 
should be unshared by him,—no, nothing of this! 
But only a vulgar stickling for precedence, a mean 
jealousy of rank, a pompous, heartless, contemptible 
assertion of the privilege of his order and the dignity 
of his church! If that man had known how utterly 
he had unmasked his character, and how thoroughly 
diszusted I turned away from the sight of it, I be- 
lieve that even he would have blushed for his word. 
There is a proverb—“ Scratch the skin of a Russian, 
ani you will find a Tartar.” But our respectable 


clergyman had scratched his own skin,—and I saw 
the priest of the parable, “going by on the other 
side.” 

Ah friends! if we only knew how our most trivial 
remarks often reveal most plainly our inward state,— 
raise the windows of our souls, as it were, and let in 
the gaze of the world,—should we not all be on our 
guard? And yet “being on our guard” would be no 
protection. Those words of ours speak loudest whose 
full meaning we ourselves least understand ; in fact, 
it is precisely because we are wnconscious of their 
meaning, that theymeanso much. There isno safety 
but in being what we ought to be, inwardly as out- 
wardly. It is in chance sayings chiefly,—sayings that 
are unsuspected by the speakers of having any sig- 
nificance,—that Isee best the characters about me. 
The clergyman I spoke of frankly exposed his own 
vulgarity and selfishness, just because it did not occur 
to him that I should think it such. He did not think 
it such himself, and why should I? Hence he could 
not have been on his guard, except by being me as 
well as himself. Doubtless my own careless words are 
as significant to others as his were to me; I can only 
hope they signify something better. But the law I 
would emphasize is this,—that our words, especially 
when we speak most spontaneously, lay bare our in- 
most hearts. The tongue reveals the soul, because it 
is the soul’s outlet. The good and the bad within us, 
equally and quite beyond our own knowledge, con- 
tinually shine through our speech; and there is no 
helping it. The tongue is a tell-tale —unconsciously 
and unwillingly, it may be, but nevertheless a tell- 
tale. Let the tale it must tell, then, be a sweet and 
ennobling one! 

But the power of the tongue by no means stops 
here,—by no means ends with self-revelation. It isa 
most potent agent, this little tongue in our mouths. 
It may raise a hurricane, or calm one; it may bless a 
heart, or break it ; it may be an angel, or a devil. In 
the mouth of Peter the Hermit, it sets on fire the 
heart of nations, and hurls all Europe in a mass 
against the Moslem. In the mouth of Napoleon the 
Third, it keeps vast empires on tip-toe to catch its 
most trivial accent, and holds a continent in the bon- 
dage of fear. Inthe mouth of Garrison, it electrifies 
the conscience of a great people, and emancipates a 
continent from the bondage of a great sin. In the 
mouth of Jesus, it comforts a broken-hearted woman ; 
in the mouth of Judas, it betrays the comforter, and 
quenches in blood the starriest life in the memory of 
man. 2 

But we need not look so high nor go so far to find 
proofs of the power of the tongue. How much of 
the happiness of your life and mine has it made or 
marred! How mightily have the words of others 
stirred our souls for good or ill, for pleasure or for 
pain! How tremendously have our own words re- 
acted upon us, establishing or undermining our self- 
respect, filling us with self-reproach or soothing us 
with the sweet remembrance of duty done! Who 
can estimate the debt we owe to those who by a 
“word fitly spoken” have quickened our better life, 
revived our drooping energies, rallied our failing 
courage, touched our diviner impulses, calmed our 
anxious fears, fed our hungry hearts? The words of 
a noble spirit shine in our memories like the constel- 
lations of the night, always there to cheer us by their 
true, pure radiance. And, alas! how like the sulphu- 
rous fumes from the fabled bottomless pit rise up at 
times the recollections of werds not“ fitly spoken,” 
suffocating our better thoughts, stifling our purer feel- 
ings, choking our holier purposes! When our souls 
are at peace, lying like blue lakes of limpid waters,— 
so still and peaceful that the most delicate clouds of 
heayen find in them a perfect mirror for their beauty, 
—how often has the memory of some evil word, long 
ago spoken to us, swept over them like a fierce squall 
from the mountains, wrinkled their smooth surface 
into black and angry waves, and stirred up from the 


bottom the mud of our lower nature, until every re- 
flection of the heavens perishes from the turbid floods ! 
Lament it we may, deny it we cannot, that the subtle 
poison of another’s tongue has again and again left 
in our hearts wounds that time seems powerless to 
cure. Worse than the fangs of a rattlesnake is a 
cruel, a lying, an unclean tongue. And knowing 
this, 1 could imagine no more dreadful vengeance on 
the wickedest of men, than a full consciousness how 
cruel, lying, unclean, his tongue had been, and how 
terribly envenomed a sting it had left in innocent 
hearts. The words that we have uttered,—are they 
not a large part of our life? Frightful isthe thought 
that our own tongue may have been the snake that 
stung our brother into agony, or, worse than agony, 
into sin. The Greek poet speaks of “ winged words.” 
Let loose from their cage, who shall tell whither they 
fly? Some of them descend like a hawk upon a 
dove-cot, rending and tearing with talons and beak; 
others settle down like filthy Harpies or birds of car- 
rion, defiling all they touch; others, like nightingales, 
enter into the shadows of the grove, and make the 
midnight vocal with divinest melody; while others, 
winged with love and gentleness, courage, purity, and 
truth, are less like birds of earth than of heaven, and 
with their snowy pinions bear the thoughts of men 
up to the purest atmosphere of worship. Well for 
us, if we have spoken only words like these! Better 
still, if we suffer none but words like these to issue 
henceforth from the portals of our lips ! 

We are far too reckless of ourtongues. With what 
lightning speed an ill tale of our neighbor flies from 
mouth to mouth! The evil thing never grows lean 
in its flight; but the farther it goes, the fatter it grows. 
From a fact small as the egg of a humming-bird, 
there seems to be hatched out at last, nobody knows 
how, a slander big as an ostrich. It takes weeks for 
good news to travel into the next street; but bad 
news is all over town before night-fall. Of all the 
vices to which the tongue’ is subject, perhaps the 
worst of all is gossip; for this seems to be a complica- 
tion of them all. It is a mixture of malice, idleness, ° 
untruthfulness, envy, vanity, and frivolity, in varying 
proportions. I never could see why it is, that a bad 
story about our neighbor always getsmore widely be- 
lieved than a good one. The public treats a man’s 
reputation, once suspected, as the termites, or white 
ants of Africa, treat the body of a sick or wounded 
buffalo; each one takes his bite, and in a few hours 
nothing is left but a heap of bones. In a multitude 
of tongues there is sure destruction. All this is pitia- 
bly wrong. It ought to be a pain to every soul, and 
it is a pain to every noble soul, to hear ill of any one,— 
much more to be obliged to speak ill of him. A true 
lady or true gentleman (using those words in their 
best sense), is scrupulous to the last degree to abstain 
from back-biting in every form. The temptation to 
indulge in gossip isstrong in proportion to the emp- 
tiness of our heads, and the coldness of our hearts. 
Increase the stock of ideas, or the warmth of noble 
sentiments, and gossip becomes at once the most in- 
sipid and the meanest of all occupations. The best 
preventive of gossip is the cultivation of a large, gen- 
erous, just, and charitable spirit —the spirit which de- 
lights in all good things and thoughts and takes no 
pleasure in that which belittles itself or belies a neigh- 
bor. We may talk of small things in alarge way. I 
would by no means padlock the lips on any subject, 
great orsmall; but I would, if possible, avoid descend- 
ing to the dimensions of the tiny. It is quite possible 
to use the microscope without becoming an animal- 
cule. Keep a large spirit,—and careless chat will 
never dwindle into gossip. 

The power of the tongue nowhere seems so vast as 
in the home; it has more to do with domestic happi- 
ness than wealth or penury, sickness or health. “A 
word fitly spoken,’—how beautiful it is at home! 
The “soft answer that tnracth away wrath ”—where 
shall we listen for it, i’ not it :ome? Among broth- 
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ers and sisters, no harsh word should ever come. A 
few families I have known, where quarrels and _ bick- 
erings were like snow in the tropics,—read of, but 
never seen. “Oh,” says some one, “all children 
fight,—it won’t hurt them, They will outgrow that.” 
Ah friends, that isa most sad mistake—it does hurt 
them. These frequent outbursts of passion, these ex- 
plosions of petulance and impatience and selfishness, 
leave scars that are never outgrown. They prevent 
that full and perfect communion which must begin in 
earliest childhood, if it all. Doubtless love often con- 
tinues ardent and strong, although home-life is jarred 
by frequent brawls; but that nameless beauty which 
I have learned to recognize is never there. Two sis- 
ters I know who in two bodies appear to have but 
one soul; so perfect is the accord, so instantaneous 
the self-sacrifice of each for the other, so uniformly 
gentle their words and tones. Never once have I 
heard between them a word that was not “fitly 
spoken,” or detected that subtile something in look or 
tone or manner which betrays that words noé “ fitly 
spoken” are sometimes uttered, though out of your 
hearing. In such spiritual unity as this, there can be 
no sham; it is the simple, transparent fact. But a re- 
lationship so perfect could never be formed after a 
childhood spent in frequent or even occasional quar- 
rels: its exquisite grace and beauty spring only out 
of a life-long harmony. 

Inever perform the marriage service without a.half- 
sad query in my heart. How long will these young lives 
be blest by words always “ fitly spoken?” Conjugal 
happiness is so enduring that the wildest hurricane 
from without cannot shake it,—and yet so frail that a 
single breath.from within may shatter it. What mis- 
ery often follows from careless words! What fatal 
alienation often grows from conversation only a little 
heedless! First a cloudno bigger thana man’s hand, 
then a leaden pall overspreading the entire skies. Not 
only can moroseness, and caprice, and selfishness, 
ruin the peace of home; but simple sarcasm, at first 
wholly in jest, then half in earnest, at last wholly in 
earnest, has often done it. Why is it that third par- 
ties feel so very uncomfortable, when husband and 
wife begin to utter pleasantries, not wth each other, 
but at each other? Because we all feel that, how- 
ever safe it may seem, they are walking on thin ice. 
It is dangerous. Very ofien no harm at all ensues. 
But oftener the danger ends in disaster. The peril is 
very great. If either succeeds in turning the laugh 
against the other, there is pretty sure tobe one aching 
heart, however disguised by smiles; it is very hard to 
be held up to ridicule by one we love. Besides, the 
habit develops anything but sympathy and affection ; 
it puts asunder, but never unites. Nowhere is uni- 
form and delicate courtesy more charming than be- 

.tween husband and wife; never are words more fitly 
spoken, than cheerful, yet kind and respectful, words 
between them. In the home, at least, let every word 
be atttuned to deep harmony,—adapted always to 
give pleasure, and never pain. Let children learn to 
appreciate the value of kind tones, and pleasant 
words and gentle looks. So shall home be, in very 
truth, a heaven. 


A JAPANESE PROTEST AGAINST CHRISTIANITY.—The 
In ependence Belge says that the following protest is 
being circulated extensively in Japan. It purports to 
be signed by a number of Bonzes, or Buddhist bish- 
ops :-— 

The perverse religion of Jesus, the teacher from 
Heaven, is a calamity which menaces the empire. 
It is useless to repeat it once again, and for a long 
time there haye been everywhere protests borne 
against it. In spite of that, the fools who submit 
themselves to this doctrine are found in no small 
numbers among the populace. Furthermore, the men 
of foreign countries seek in every way to propagate 
it, and is is difficult to say that they will not resort to 
violence and force of arms. 

We have learned that the Mikado is full of anxiety 
on this subject. We are profoundly afflicted about 
it, and with the desire of bringing to bear a perpetual 
prohibition against this doctrine, we, most unworthy 
as we are, who have already with Buddhism made 
the strength of Japan, are determined to live and die 
with the empire; and despite our uselessness, are re- 
solved to serve it even at the cost of our lives. For 
this reason we beg and request upon our knees that 
this protest may be published and posted every- 
where.—Zion’s Herald. 

<p. 

Tne Pore DreciarEs HimseLr INFALLIBLE.— 
The French minister in Rome, De Banneville, in his 
report to Count Daru of an interview with Pius 1X, 
quotes the Pope as saying: ‘ Daru does not like the 
dogma of infallibility. Thatisa pity. But the Holy 
Ghost will not halt for fear of disturbing Daru’s scru- 
ples. Zell him, my son, that neither ye nor any other 
person awill prevent me from being infallible. Lam, I 
feel myself to be infallible, and who can know it bet- 
ter than 1?” 


Miscellancous, a 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF PEACE AND 
LIBERTY. 


(The following circular was issued from Geneva, November 
Ist. 1869. We are indebted to Rey. M, D. Conway, for a copy.] 


The Congress which was held at Lausanne in the 
month of September last was not only an imposing 
public manifestation,* but it proved likewise in a 
striking manner that the International League of 
Peace and Liberty has already struck deep root in the 
soil of Europe, and that the principles by which it is 
directed are adopted by the most eminent represent- 
atives of European democracy. 


After having been proclaimed in their generality 
by the Congress of Geneva, which has summed them 
up in these two words, henceforth inseparably united, 
Peace and Liberty (si wis pacem, para libertatem) and 
which has given as an object to the League which 
has proceeded from its bosom, the formation of a fed- 
eral republic of the peoples of Europe, under the title 
of the “ United States of Europe,” these principles 
had been followed out by the Congress of Berne in 
some of their chief corollaries; the application of the 
federative republican system to the constitution of 
the different states and to their mutual relations, the 
transformation of armies into national militia, the sep- 
aration of the Church from the State, the acknewledg- 
ment of the rights of women, the solution of social 
questions by the development of the principle of 
property based on individual or co-operative labour, 
by the diffusion of instruction and education, by the 
liberty of association, in a word, by all proper means 
which may tend to establish an equality still greater 
among citizens. See the circulars of the Central 
Committee of the 14th. May and 11th. July last. 
They have just received from the Congress of Lau- 
sanne a new consecration and new developments, 
which in attesting their vitality continue to prepare 
a future existence to which the people of Europe are 
progressing. We place under your view further on, 
the resolutions voted by the latter Congress, but we 
do not intend to impose them literally on all members 
of the League, any more than those of preceeding 
Congresses, as a charter not to be discussed or per- 
fected. It is sufficient for us that our adherents adopt 
their spirit, and are willing to forward with us that 
which is the real object of our League, Peace and 
Liberty by the formation of a republican federation 
of the peoples of Europe. 


With regard to the rest, we admit the differences 
of opinion which are inevitable on such a subject, 
and we even think them useful for elucidating ques- 
tions, and for the discovery of genuine solutions. 

It remains now for all those who are disposed to 
make progress with us on this road, to aid us in 
propagating our principles, and to spread them 
amongst the masses who decide eventually the des- 
tinies of the people. 


But in order that this propaganda should radiate 
on the widest scale, it is necessary that it should not 
be limited to an individual or isolated action, it is 
necessary that Local Committees, should everywhere 
be formed, to act, each of them, by certain means, 
and corresponding with the Central Committee of 
the League, either directly or by the medium of a 
National Committee, combining all the Local Com 
mittees of the same Country. 


This orgapization of the Local Committees, in 
connection with National Committees in correspon- 
dence with the Central Committee, would have the 
further advantage of forming, as it were, the rudi- 
ment of what is to be some day the “ United States 
cf Europe ;” and by the same means to prepare the 
accomplishment of that event. How much it is to 
be wished that our League, by the organization of its 
Committees and of its assemblies, may offer an image 
of the European Constitution which it aspires to 
found! 


There are still, unfortunately, states where legisla- 
tion does not permit any collective action of this kind; 
and where our League can only reckon on single 
adherents, these persons will be able in any case to 
place themselves in communication with the Central 
Committee. 


Let Local Committees, National Committees, or 
single adherents, all send subsidies to the Central 
Committee, in order that the latter may resume their 
Jate journal, the United States of Hurope ; or at least 
vublish regularly a bulletin printed or autographed 


‘in two, three, or four languages, and containing, be- 


sides the communications relative to the League, 
special articles which the democratic journals of 
Europe to which they would be sent may reproduce. 
Whatever the mode may be which the means in our 
possession may permit us to adopt, thanks to the co- 
operation of the. friends of our cause, it will not be 
long wanting. Let us work then, dear fellow-citizens 
of Europe, labor to collect around you adherents and 
subscriptions, and to form, however little you may be 
able, a Local Committee in your neighborhood. If 
it is necessary that the patriots of each nation co-op- 
erate in the establishment of democracy in their own 
country, it is necessary likewise that they should sus- 
tain the “International League of Peace and Liber- 
ty,” as all democracies are conjointly responsible, 
and our League alone can remove those obstacles 
which national prejudices—too often sustained by 
democrats themselves—still oppose to the fraternity 
of the people, It is in the present day, as Jacobi said 


in his letter to the Congress of Lausanne, “ the natu 
ral centre of all European democracy.” 
Greeting and fraternity, 

The Committee, 


JULES Barn, President. 

AMAND Goxnea, Vice-President. 

JEAN ROLLANDAY, Gen. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

CHARLES MENN, Assistant Secretary. 

Bosak-HAUvKR. 

JuLES EyTEL. 

MARIE GORGG. 

P. JOLISSAINT. 

AMAND LEYGUE. 

Prrrr-BERTHELE, 

Crsar STEPHANI. 

MicHEL Quick. 


N. B.—Letters and subscriptions may be addres- 
sed to Mr. Jules Barni, 7, Quai du Mont Blanc, who 
is charged with the correspondence in the French 
language; to Mr. Amand Goegg, 25, Rue du Mont 
Blanc, who is charged with that in the German and 
English; and to Mr. J. Rollanday, 7, Rue Guillame 
Tell; and on the part of ladies to Madame Goegg. 

Mr. Cesar Stefani is charged with the correspon- 
dence in the Italian language ; and Mr. Bosak-Hauke 
with that of the Sclavyonic languages. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONGRESS OF LAU- 
SANNE. 


1st. Question —To determine the bases of a federal 
organization of Europe. That whereas the funda- 
mental and constant cause of war which is perpetua- 
ted in Europe in the absence of all international ju- 
dicial institutions, that the first condition—in order 
that an international tribunal may supply, by judicial 
decisions, the solutions which war and diplomacy 
vainly seek from force and cunning—is that this tri- 
bunal may be freely and directly chosen and institu- 
ted by the will of the people; and that it may have, 
as a rule forits decisions, international laws freely 
voted by the same people. 

That whereas, whatever may be the moral author- 
ity of a tribunal, the execution of its decisions in order 
to be effective, must be sanctioned by a coercive 
force ; 

That whereas, such a force can only exist legiti- 
mately in so far as it is constituted, regulated, and 
carried on by the direct will of the people ; 

That whereas, the combination of these three insti- 
tutions; an international law, a tribunal te apply 
this law, and a power which may insure the execu- 
tion of the decisions of this tribunal, constitute a 
government; 

The Congress declares : 

1. That the only means of establishing peace in 
Europe,is the formation of a federation of peoples un- 
der the name of “ The United States of Europe.” 

2. That the government of this union must be re- 
publican and federative; that is to say, to repose on 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people, and 
respect: the autonomy and independence of each of 
the members of the federation. 

3. That the constitution of this government must 
be perfect. 

4. That the European federation must guarantee 
to each of the people who compose it, sovereignty 
and autonomy, individual liberty, rights of suffrage, 
liberty of the press, liberty of mecting and forming 
societies, rights of conscience, rights of labor without 
any interference, the effective and individual respon- 
sibility of all the functionaries of the executive order, 
the nomination of magistrates by universal suffrage. 

5. That no people can enter into the confederation 
if it has not already the full exercise of universal suf- 
frage, of the right of consenting to or refusing a tax, 
of the right of peace and war, of the right of conclu- 
ding or ratifying political alliances and treaties of 
commerce, and the right of improving itself and its 
constitution. 


Qnd Question —What solutions ought the different 
questions concerned and contained in the general 
title of the Eastern question, including the Polish 
question, to receive, according to the principles of the 
League ? 

The Congress declares : 

That the Polish question, the Eastern question, 

and the question of the Sclavonian people, ought to 
be resolved by the application of the widest nature 
of the general principle of the autonomy of the peo- 
ple. 
; In consequence, and after having acknowledged 
the necessity of a profound study of the various and 
complicated interests involved in these questions, it 
decides that a special commission, composed of five 
members, is to collect all the documents relative to 
these questions; and it requests the Central Commit- 
tees to name the president ana members of the com- 
mission. 

3rd Question.—What are the means to remove ail 
economical and social antagonisms amongst the cit- 
izens? 

The Congress has understood, after the divergence 
of opinions and of systems which were emitted du- 
ring the discussions of two sittings, that this question 
has not been sufficiently studied, and they decided 
that a commission should be charged to present new 
resolutions to the next Congress; and confined them- 
selves to adopt the following political basis :— 

The Congress again declares that the social ques- 
tion is inseperable from the political question—the 
one not being able to be resolved without the other; 
and that it is the duty of the society to attend 
im neliately to the amelioration of the general 


conditions of labor and of exchange, with a view of 
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providing a remedy for the numberless abuses which 
affect society at present; without, however, doing 
any prejudice to the liberty of the individual. The 
following political conditions are indispensible, in 
order that any economical reform should be eflica- 
cious:—lst. The federal republican government. 
2nd. ‘The laws yoted directly by the people. 8rd. 
Lay instruction, obligatory and gratuitous, for the 
educational department, and gratuitous in all its de- 
grees for the two sexes. 4th. Abolition of standing 
armies, to be replaced by the militia. 5th, Abolition 
of punishment by death under all its forms. 6th. 
Abolition of all indirect taxes, to be replaced by a 
direct and progressive tax. 7th. Election of magis- 
trates by universal suffrage. 


REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONGRESS. 


1. The League shall be composed of individual 
members of sections and adherent associations; and 
the representation in the Central Committee shall be 
in the ratio of the number of the members of these 
sections or associations, 

2. Every individual member, or member of a sec- 
tion, will have to pay an annual subscription of one 
franc fifty centimes, in consideration of which he will 
receive every year a statement of the preceding Con- 
gress. In consideration of a yearly subscription of 
six francs each individual member, or member of a 
section, will receive a full report of the debates of the 
Congress. 

The adherent associations will agree with the Cen- 
tral Committee with regard to the subscriptions, in 
consideration of which each member will receive a 
full report. Besides the subscriptions, the League 
will always receive voluntary gifts with gratitude. 

8. The Central Committee is composed of twelve 
members, who must be domiciled in Switzerland. 
Of those twelve members eight are chosen for a year 
by the Congress; and to those are united four others, 
whom they choose by preference amongst the nation- 
alities that are not sufficiently represented by the 
members elected. 

The Committee thus composed has the right of fil- 
ling up the places of the members who leave office in 
the course of the year. Lastly, they name an unlim- 
ited number of c-rrespondents, either spontaneously, 
or on the proposition of the sections. ‘The members 
which the Committee takes as correspondents may 
vote with the Committee when they assist at its sit- 
tings. 

4. The members of the Central Committee name 
their bureau, with the exception of the president, who 
is chosen by the Congress. All the functions are 
honorary, except that of the secretary and treasurer, 
which may be united in the same person. 

5. Every adherent has the right to yote in the Con- 
gress, and may represent besides, by one vote, an as- 
sociation or section of adherents; one adherent can- 
not represent more than one association or section. 

6. No one will be admitted to tuke part in the 
deliberations of the Congress but on the presentation 
of a personal card, delivered on the basis of the pro- 
gramme either by the Local Committees or by the 
Central Committee. 


N. B.—The Central Committee has still a certain 
number of copies of the annals of the Congress of 
Geneva, which they will send on request at the price 
of three francs and fifty centinies. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS IN LONDON. 


W. F. Cowrtu Stepney, Esq., 
International Working Men's Association, 
9. bolton Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Mr. Groree Howe, 
Land Tenure Reform Association, 
9, Buckingham Street, Strand. 
Mrs. P. A. Taytor, 
National Woman's Suffrage Assoc ation, 
Aubrey House, Notting Hill Square, W. 


For the United States of North America. 


M. D. Conway, Esq., 
51, Notting Hill Square, Bayswater, W. 


Agents for the sale of Official Bulletins, Messrs. 
Truebner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, E. C. 


THE REPLY OF GENERAL GARIBALDI TO THE CIRCULAR 
OF .THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
LEAGUE OF PEACE AND LIBERTY. 


My Drar Srerant,—The conception of your work 
is so great a step in the path of progress, that it does 
honor to those minds which have imagined it, and 
which carry it) forward with so much spirit. The 
International League of Peace and Liberty, and the 
United States of Europe, combine the aspirations of 
the suffering people in pursuit of the realization of 
the beau-ideal—Humanity. With regard to myself, 
convinced as I am of the grandeur of your idea, I de- 
clare myself once again a soldier in your ranks, and 
I solicit the co-operation of all those friends whom I 
have the happiness of possessing in the world. 

GUISEPPE GARIBALDI. 

CapPrERA, 16th November, 1869. 


* There were present 658 adherents and 1,010 visitors of dif- 

ferent nationalities. 
—______--~+}o-—____——__ 

The Rey. Mr. Thom, minister of the parish of 
Govan, had just risen up in the pulpit to lead the 
congregation in prayer, when a gentleman in front 
of the gallery took out his handkerchief to wipe the 
dust from his brow; forgetting that a pack of cards 
was wrapped up in it, the whole pack was scattered 
over the breastof the gallery. Mr. Thom could notre- 
sist a sarcasm, solemn as the act was in which he was 
about to engage. “Oh, man, man! surely your 
psalm-book has been awfu’ il] bound.” 


[From the Atlantic Monthly for April.] 
MY TRIUMPH. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The autumn-time has come; 

On the woods that dream of bloom, 
And over purpling vines, 

The low sun fainter shines. 


The aster-flower is failing, 
The hazel’s gold is paling; 
Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear. 


And present gratitude 
Insures the future’s good, 
And for the things I see 
I trust the things to be ; 


That in the paths untrod, 
And the long days of God, 
My feet shall still be led, 
My heart be comforted. 


O living friends who love me! 
O dear ones gone above me! 
Careless of other fame, 

I leave to you my name. 


Tide it from idle praises, 

Save it from evil phrases; 

Why, when dear lips that spake it 
Are dumb, should strangers wake it? 


Let the thick curtain fall; 
I better know than all 

How little I have gained, 
How yast the unattained. 


Not by the page word-painted 
Let life be banned or sainted ; 
Deeper than written scroll 
The colors of the soul. 


Sweeter than any sung, 

My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobjer than any fact 

My wish that failed of act. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter—I, or they ? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made ? 


Hail to the coming singers ! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 
Forward [ reach, and share 
All that they sing and dare. 


The airs of heaven blow o’er me; 
A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be— 
Pure, generous, brave and free. 


A dream of man and woman 
Diviner, but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold! 


The love of God and neighbor ; 
And equal-handed labor ; 

The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with, duty. 


Ring, bells in unreared steeples, —- 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown, 
Your triumph is my own ! 


Parcel and part of all, 

I keep the festival, 
Forereach the good to be, 
And share the victory. 


I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 
>? 
THE PRIVILEGES OF A STOCKHULDER. 


The privileges of stockholders are illustrated by a 
paragraph clipped from a Paris letter. Two gentle- 
men were chatting on the Boulevard, one was a great 
speculator, developing the plan of a magnificent pro- 
ject, the other a dazzled capitalist, ready to snap at 
the bait. He hesitated a little, but was just yielding, 
when near these two passed a couple of youngsters 
of twelve years. They were looking into a tobacco 
shop close by, and one cried out to the other :— 

“Td like to smoke a sou’s worth of tobacco.” 

“Well,” said the other, “ buy a sou’s worth.” 

“ Ah! as luck will have it, I haven’t the sou.” 

“ Hold on! Tye got two sous.” 

“That’s the ticket! just the thing ; one for the pipe 
and one for the tobacco.” 

“Oh, yes, but what am I to do?” 

§ You? Oh! you shall be stockholder, you can 
spit.’ 

ie was a flash of light. The capitalist thrust his 
hands into his pockets and fled. 


——o— a 


In a recent trial in California, where Chinese evi- 
dence was admissible, the prosecuting attornev, hay- 
ing some doubts as to the correctness of the testimony, 
inquired of the interpreter whether a Chinaman un- 
der the usual oath would tell the truth. ‘Oh! no,” 
responded John; ‘‘Chinaman lie, alle same as you; 
alle same as you; alle same any Melican lie!” 


oices from the People, — 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 
RE oe ENS 
——*“ Hope the demand for the first two or three 
numbers out of print will be so great as to be an in- 
ducement for you to reprint a supply. For one, I 
would give jive times the cost for them.” 


——‘T am a seeker after Truth in sympathy with 
Free Religion. After a long Orthodox experience, 
ending with its highest phase, the Swedenborgian, 1 
think I-see ‘regions beyond’. I want the benefits of 
your paper; and the privilege of saying [have watch- 
ed you closely, admired your course, and hope for 
your ‘final perseverance’ and success.” 

——‘“T am a minister of the Gospel, belonging, I 
may say, to the Congregational Church ; and having 
heard of your frank rejection of the Christian Relig- 
ion as being especially of Divine origin, and of 
the honest and able manner in which you sus- 
tain your views, as well as of your earnest efforts to 
promote the highest good of the race, I am desirous 
of reading Tur INDEX, edited, I believe, by yourself, 
and published at Toledo. ‘ 


——“T am delighted with the paper, and you may 
count me among its most devoted friends. I think 
your discourse upon the ‘ Practical Work of Free Re- 
ligion’ is the best statement of a true religious life I 
have yet seen; and the grandest and noblest scheme 
for human development ever yet proposed. Ibelieye 
we can build safely upon your foundation, because it 
has its basis in human nature itself, and not in any- 
thing eeternal. I offer myself as an humble co-work- 
er with you in so grand an enterprise.” 


—“ You will find enclosed two dollars for Tun 
Index. We have kept up a free religious society in 
this place for eight years.. We have had no regular 
speaker, have selected five or six of the best readers, 
and have read what we called the most radical sei- 
mons. Commenced on Beecher, then Parker, Coll- 
yer, Freeman Clarke, Frothingham ; some of us think 
we can stand some of your sermons. Our society 
numbers about thirty members. I enclose a copy of 
the organization; you will see that we have got be- 
yond a creed. I never have seen Tur INDEx, but 
think it is just what we want. I think that all liber- 
al minds are coming on to your ground, outside of 
any Christian organization. 


“When in College at Brunswick, I bad the 
pleasure of meeting you and appreciating several of 
your discourses. Ihave often said that you hit the re- 
ligious side of me more squarely than any other per- 
son I ever heard speak in that line. A copy of your 
InDEXx has been placed in my hands by a friend; I 
have loaned it tillit is all worn out. I like it, and 
wish it a long life and a vigorous one, too. I wish 
you God-speed in your worthy endeavor to break re- 
ligious bread to the starving ones,—naturally pure 
bread, which savors not even of so many as one of 
the thirty-nine articles. I write to request you to 
send me one or two specimen numbers of Taw IN- 
pex. If I can have them to show, I believe I can get 
three or four subscribers whose names I will forward 
with my own in due time.” 


——“ Before I came here, I had an opportunity to 
read all the numbers of Tue Inprx, including the 
one containing the article on Mr. Lincoln. I send 
you all the money I have. [Returned.] Please send 
the paper while the money lasts; I think it will be 
all I shall be able to read. I am sinking rapidly un- 
der consumption. I have long believed in one per- 
fect Being, the Force, the Spirit of the universe, om 
whom I rely with the utmost confidence, and look 
forward to my last day as my day of jubilee. I do. 
not murmur at this wearisome dissolution ; I know 
it is in accord with his laws. I have but one afflic- 
tion. Laymen and ministers force nostrums on my 
soul, which is not sick, but they do not offer the poor 
body even an orange or a glass of jelly —nay, not 
even the traditional cup of water. I wish I could. 
see you in the body, but I shall know your spirit.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First INDEPENDENT Society meets every Sun- 
day morning, at 103 o’clock, in the church on the cor- 
ner of Adams and Superiorstreets. Sunday School at 
a quarter to 12. The public are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Tue RADICAL CuiuB will meet at the same place, 
at 74 o’clock, June 5. The subject discussed last Sun- 
day will be continued, namely,—‘ Is Man in his or- 
ganization progressive.’ The new Articles of Asso- 
ciation are ready for signatures at the rooms of Mr. 
Abbot, 485 Erie street. According to the vote of the 
Club, the election of officers took place last Sunday. 
Mr. Woodruff being chosen chairman of the meeting 
the following officers were elected to serve for six 


months :— 
Mrs. K. F. Asport, Secretary. 


\ 


Mr. A. E. MAcoMBER, 
Mr. Guipo Marx, Com 
Miss. L. PecKHAM, 
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Poetry, 


PICTURES FROM OVID: 
VI. THE COMPANIONS OF CADMUS, AND THE SERPENT. 


Lo, where the cave its rocky throat distends, 
And to the scene mysterious horror lends, 

A serpent vast, with shining crest of gold, 
Coils his huge length in many a scaly fold. 

His lustrous eye burns bright with glittering fire ; 
His forked tongue darts forth its yenomed ire; 
His jaws are armed with fangs in triple rows ; 
His swelling body large and larger grows. 
With fatal step the Tyrians reach the grove, 
And through its glades all unsuspecting rove, 
And, seeking eagerly the crystal spring, 

Plunge in the urns with loudly-echoing ring. 
From the recesses of his cavern dread, 

The startled monster thrusts his hideous head, 
And with fierce hiss assails the affrighted band. 
Each drops the vessel from his nerveless hand ; 
Pale, shuddering, dumb, their trembling limbs attest 
The fear which fills each horror-smitten breast. 
Exulting o’er his prey, their frightful foe 
Writhes his vast folds, and meditates the blow. 
In lofty arch his tortuous length he rears, 

And high o’er all the verdant grove appears ; 
Helpless before his fascinating gaze, 

His glittering eye the trembling crew surveys. 
Not mightier he who, high in upper air, 
Divides the Greater from the Lesser Bear. 


1854. 


— Bhe Huey. 


JUNE 44,1870. 


ASTERISK. 


The Editor of Tue INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SprcraL Noricr.—Persons wishing a file of Tux INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $2 50, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted, 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. For further par- 
ticulars see Tur INDEX, No. 20. 


DESTRUCTION AND CONSTRUCTION, 


Towards the end of March, we received the 
following letter from a professor of high repu- 
tation in one of the first universities in the 
country. Its concluding sentence has been 
often in our mind, and long before this we 
intended to say afew words in comment. But 
better Jate than never :— 


“Your number eleven has never come to hand. I 
have hoped that it was only snowed up, and would 
melt its way through; but, as your number twelve 4 
has just arrived, I must presume that the former one 
is lost. Please send me another, as I mean to keep a 
file of all your numbers, and leave it to my favorite 
child when I am obliged to part from it. 

But a word in your good-tempered ear—an ounce 
of construction is worth tons of destruction.” 


This closing paragraph, we think, utters 
the secret misgivings, not’ only of those who 
look upon the liberal tendencies of the times 
with fear and abhorrence, but also of many 
who, as in this case, sympathize with them 
fully, yet feel, perhaps, a little distrust of their 
iconoclastic influence. We owe it to such as 
these, among whom we haye found many of 
our best and truest friends, to state frankly 
our conyictions on the subject of “destruc- 
tion and construction.” ~ 

The great purpose of THE INDEX—the 
purpose which gaye it birth and continues to 
give it life—is to show how, out of decaying 
Christianity, a deeper and broader and higher 
faith is developing slowly in the heart of 
Christendom, and to do what it can in the 
way of fostering this better faith. Its work 
is therefore both destructive and constructive 
—destructive so far as it would hasten the de- 


cay of the old, constructive so far as it would 
promote the growth of the new. Let us in- 
quire, then, what Christianity has construct- 
ed, what Free Keligion will construct, and 
which of the two constructions will best sub- 
serve the future welfare of mankind. If the 
later of the two faiths shall promise more than 
the earlier, then Jet us dismiss all fear, and la- 
bor with redoubled courage, earnestness, and 
hope. 

Christianity can point to three great posi- 
tive constructions,—the Christian Character, 
the Christian Theology, and the Christian 
Church. Its claim to insure “salvation” in 
another world we leave out of our account, 
concerning ourself solely with what it has ac- 
complished in this world. 


The Christian Character is in many res- 
pects exceedingly beautiful, and we will yield 
to no one in admiration for its real beauty. 
Its best and grandest elements, however, are 
not Christian, but human,—due to humanity 
itself, not to Christianity... What is peculiar 
to it are the so-called Christian virtues; and 
these all grow out of the great, distinguishing 
peculiarity of Christianity, namely, FAITH IN 
Curist. “Love to Jesus” is the great inspi- 
ration, the chief constituent of the Christian 
character as such ; and about it cluster the 
humility, the tenderness, the resignation, the 
docility, the self-abnegation, the submissive- 
ness, the entire prostration of the soul before 
its Lord and Savior, which in all ages have 
been the spiritual graces that have caused the 
canonization of the saints of Christian his- 
tory. 

The Christian Theology is the result of hu- 
man intellect as consecrated to the construc- 
tion of a great system of belief, based on the 
idea that Jesus is the Christ, the King of Hu- 
manity and the Incarnate God, Beginning 
in the simple claim of Jesus to the Hebrew 
Messiahship, it gradually grew into the state- 
ly structure of the Catholic Faith, because 
human thought, concentrated on the embry- 
onic claim of Jesus as exhibited in the gos- 
pels, could not help drawing out of it all its 
logical corolJaries and implications. The bare, 
undeveloped claim of Jesus to be the Messiah 
was the acorn,—the great system of Ortho- 
doxy is the oak. 


The Christian Church is the result of 
the Christian Character and the Christian 
Theology, working themselves out in the 
social life of man. It is a vast institu- 
tion whose origin, Jaw, and object are the 
same, namely, faith in Christ. It exists to 
give scope for action to this faith, and to bring 
all the world under its influence.. AJl its ac- 
tivities are directed by this one idea, branch- 
ing out in countless directions and in diverse 
forms. 

That these three great constructions have 
accomplished, and are still accomplishing, 
great good to man, we certainly believe; and 
so long as they continue to accomplish good, 
they will last. But, being adapted to an in- 
fantile condition of the human soul (the chief 
aim being avowedly to make men “become as 
little children”), they grow less and less 
adapted to the present actual needs of society. 
What, then, will Free Religion put in their 
place? 

Aiming at the complete development of 
man in all his possibilities, it will create a 
character whose ideal shall be that of man- 
hood and womanhood, not childhood. Its 
great virtues will be moral strength, freedom, 
courage, independence, self-reliance, indomit- 


able will directed by intelligence, incapability 
of self-surrender to merely personal influence. 
These are perfectly consistent with the virtues 
of gentleness, tenderness, modesty, aud so 
forth, but inconsistent with that “faith in 
Christ” which Christianity demands. 


Instead of aiming at the building up a sys- 
tem of definite deliefs, Free Religion plants 
principles in the mind, which alone can lead 
to truth. Confiding in reason, in thought, 
in science, in natural law, in natural growth, 
it does not seek to propagate special opinions, 
but to make the human mind so free from 
fear and prejudice and superstition, that its 
faculties may work untrammelled by the as- 
sumed necessity of defending any opinions. It 
seeks to create the LOVE OF TRUTH, rather 
than to spread abroad any PARTICULAR 
TRUTHS. Many of our radical friends are dis- 
turbed, even alarmed, because we are striving 
to give men an idea of religion which shall not 
bind them to ANY FORGONE CONCLUSIONS, 
EVEN CONCERNING GOD AND IMMORTALITY, 
They do not see that the heart of this age is 
deeply agitated by doubts on these points, and 
that the only possible solution of them must 
come, if it come at all, by looking the facts 
bravely in the face. Affirmation and re-af- 
firmation echo on every side; but radical dog- 
matism is as powerless as orthodox dogmatism 
to solve these doubts. The questions are real, 
and must be heard. In this impotency of the 
Christian religion, and its youngest and last 
child, transcendentalism, Free Religion re- 
mands the soul back to itself; with a voice 
seemingly stern, yet in reality profoundly ten- 
der, bids it love the truth even more than its 
own hopes; and creates in it such strength of 
faith in Nature, such reverence for the facts 
and laws of Being, that it looks calm and un- 
dismayed on all possibilities. Whether the 
world knows it or not, this emancipation from 
spiritual fear is what it most profoundly needs. 
Not until men dare to choose the truth, be it 
what it may, will they ever find it. Thus, 
instead of a theology, Free Religion con- 
structs a massive intellectual character, self- 
centred and equipoised, willing that science 
and philosophy shall determine in all things 
what the truth is, and eager to welcome it 
when found. 


Instead of a church, Free Religion aims to 
construct the Commonwealth of Man, on the 
universal recognition of human brotherhood. 
A perfect social order whose law shall be that 
of equal justice and permanent good-will,— 
this it is to-day constructing, notwithstanding 
the obstructive action of organized Christian- 
ity. We need not dwell on this point. Secu- 
lar rather than ecclesiastical, Free Religion is 
at work about us in millions of hearts that 
know not by what they are thus impelled to 
labor for the future republic of mankind. 


Are not these real constructions? To us, 
they are infinitely beautiful and full of hope. 
No crash of systems or tottering of opinions 
can disturb our faith that truth is the archi- 
tect of the future, and will build a nobler so- 
ciety than our wildest dream can picture. 
Let who will, doubt or fear,—we hail the 


coming dawn. 
———___—___-~<.________ 
ABECEDARIAN Painosopry.—aA little girl of our 
acquaintance was overheard taunting her younger 
brother, of about ‘four years of age, with certain 
speculative theories of Mother Goose :— 
‘ Snaps and snails 
And puppy-dogs' tails,— 
That’s what little boys are made of.”’ 
“No, I ain’t either!” was the sturdy response, 
“Tm made of heaven and earth !” 


* Communications. 


.G1VE ME THE BLESSINGS OF TO-DAY. 


BY M. A. B. 


Gladly we muse upon the hours, 

Bright with the dews of life’s sweet morn ; 
Yet oh! how sad to think its flowers, 

So fair, are faded now and gone! 


A gentle hope may cheer the spirit, 
ooking far onward for the prize ; 
But ere we gain a point to see it, 
Perchance the prospect fades and dies! 


Tis only present time can fully 
Bestow on life its solid joys; 

Though bright and sweet and smiling, truly, 
Future and Past are fancy’s toys. 


Oh! let not envy, hate, or malice 
Mar the sweet pleasures of to-day, 
To gain the morrow’s golden palace,— 
Alas, such dreams soon melt away. 


Love, truth, and gentle kindness cherish ; 
These flowers shall grace life’s pleasant way. 
What though ambitious hopes should perish ? 
Give me the blessings of to-day. 
> pS 
HAS GOD PROCLAIMED AN EXTERNAL 
RELIGION AMONG MEEN ? 


Dounxrex, April 27, 1870. 

Mr. Eprror :—There are many beautiful things in 
your beautiful paper. I have thought of sending 
you something; but I cannot do the beautiful. To 
supply the place of what would be attractive, I 
will just say that I am an Irishman and a Catholic,— 
not a fossil, however, but alive and moving. Youare 
putting on your specs, but you need’nt, for nothing is 
coming of any account. 

You know how we, that is Catholics, are bound— 
tied up neck and heels. Well, the mind will think, 
and sometimes will speak out, and what’s said will be 
shaped by the surroundings. 

It is a terrible thing to differ with God’s Church ; 
but when a man reads anything, which the Church 
does not like a man to do, he may come to discover 
that it is something of a job to tell which of a hun- 
dred, laying claim to the honor, 7s God’s Church. I 
have, God help me, come to the conclusion that this 
is an honor to which each one of them all has a con- 
spicuous want of title. 

Here is a syllogism for you, one that I have smoked 
many a pipe over before it was finished; in fact, the 
job has taken me over six years Jabor :— 

1. God will not punish a man for the non-belief in 
a religion which he has not proclaimed. 

2. But God has not proclaimed any one of the ex- 
ternal religions that claim man’s belief. - 

3. Therefore God will not punish a man for the 
non-belief in any of the external religions that claim 
his belief. 

The second proposition, or minor, is the one that 
requires to be proved. I prove it thus. 

If God had organized and proclaimed an ex- 
ternal religion as a necessity for man, there could be 
no two contradictory systems laying claim to the 
honor of being it; for the object of the proclama- 
tion would be to prevent or remove all ignorance and 
contention on the subject. But there always were, 
and are at present, many (perhaps a hundred) differ- 
ent and contradictory systems of religion,—each one 
claiming to be the one which God has proclaimed. 
Therefore, God has not proclaimed any one of them. 
Ignorance on the main point prevails among them 
all, there being not one of the hundred that is not, by 
the ninety-nine others, pronounced to be a counter- 
feit and an imposition. 

Ask yourself what it isto proclaim a thing, say a 
mere human law? Is it not to advertise it, to pub- 
lish it, to make all concerned know that it exists ? Re- 
flect that in this case, God himself is said to be the 
advertiser, the publisher, the proclaimer, and that the 
thing proclaimed is a religion, the non-observance of 
which is followed by such a penalty as the loss of 
soul and body ; and when you so reflect, you will un- 
derstand what the proclamation of his religion by 
God, must be. You will understand that it must be 
a process to render God’s own religion conspicuous 
both to the eye and to the mind,—to remove every 
vestige of ignorance respecting its reality and identi- 
ty, its claims and its truth. 

‘There never was such a proclamation made of any 
one of the religions that have distracted, or that are 
now distracting mankind. The conclusion is evi- 
dent. 

i THEOPHILUS. 

SS ee 
FREEDOM AND CAUSATION, 


Wurrrssoro, April 5th 1870. 

F. E. Apsor:—I am a constant reader of Tur In- 
DEX, and am yery much pleased with most of the 
ideas it advocates. Whether it is better to take a 
stand outside of Christianity, or to interpret Chris- 
tianity as accordant with universal religion,—as the 
embodiment of those cognitions of the Absolute Uni- 
ty, together with personal obligation to live at all 
times in accordance with our highest convictions of 
duty, of right, of the eternal proprieties of things, as 
the most excellent minds of all times have agreed 
upon,—is as yet somewhat uncertain in my mind. 

The discourse on “ Human Ideals” published in 
Tue INpex of April 2, while embodying very much 
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truth, is, to my mind, open to criticism on one very 
important point. Agreeing with you that the point 
of moral responsibility begins with volition, and that 
we are evermore obligated to coniorm our lives 
strictly to the “Ideal of the Individual Soul,” to wel- 
come whatever may be demanded by our sense of 
right,—still we must recognize the chain of cause 
and effect, the immutable law of order, as presiding 
over the sphere of the voluntary as fully and implic- 
itly as it does in the realm of the physical. 
The freedom of the Spirit is not of such a nature as to 
imply an event without its necessary cause. Even 
an act of choice is clearly predetermined by its ante- 
cedents, or otherwise we have a chance event. 
Firmly and inflexibly as I recognize obedience to 
each one’s individual convictions to be the impera- 
tive law of the mind, it still pains me to see many 
reformers cling to the idea that responsibility pre- 
supposes any such freedom as destroys the law of 
causality—the law of necessity—the law of order, of 
harmony. If there is any one truth more certain to 
our intuitions than any other, it seems to me to be 
the one that all parts are united in one universal 
whole, that no event is isolated from all antecedents, 
but that every particular—eyery volition even—is as 
indissolubly connected with the supreme, uncon- 
ditioned unity, as any physical effect is connected 
with its cause. Science tends in this direction—is 
based, in fact, on the law. Otherwise, what can we 
judge of character? How can we predict human 
conduct? Is there any more merit or demerit in a 
chance volition than in 2 necessitated one ? 

Responsibility refers to the certainty that suffering 
will follow a certain cause of conduct, and happiness 
another course. 

The only possible ground as a basis on which to 
build undetermined freedom is the doctrine of Fichte, 
that there is no objective reality, either material or 
spiritual ; that duration and space and God, and all 
things objective, are but the creations of our own 
consciousness ; that the Ego, as impressions and ideas, 
is all there is, and here each one is himself the ab- 
solute, the unrelated, God. However these specu- 
lations may be, there is one, and but one, criterion 
for human conduct,—so to act, or refuse to act, as 
seems to us to be most fit, proper, and appropriate 
at the time. It immortality is true, it will be soon 
enough for us to know it when we attain it, or at 
least when the Beautiful Order impresses it upon our 


minds. Stand still and firm, living up to our con- 
victions and trusting in the Eternal Reality. 
L. L. Wient. 
+e - 
TENNESSEE. 


Mr. Eprror:—Believing a few facts, concisel 
stated, in regard to the great facilities offered by this 
State to immigrants, would be of service to many 
who wish to change their present location for a bet- 
ter one, I have concluded to give them, and by their 
publication I am induced to believe you would con- 
fer a great favor on many persons. I have travelled 
over several States of the Union, and I can in truth 
say, taking all things into consideration, that this 
State, and especially this County,—Maury,—is the 
best Lever saw. As regards its healthfulness, I con- 
sider no locality to be superior; good facilities for 
schools; water and timber in abundance, and of ex- 
cellent quality ; and a spirit of enterprise is beginning 
to animate the people, and bring them out of the 
lethargy which was a concomitant of slavery. I 
believe that all this State lacks to make it “ bud and 
blossom as the rose” is a little Northern enterprise 
and capital. As regards the State being largely in 
debt, etc., I will remark that the State Debt proper is 
only about $3,473,000; the Railroad Debt being 
about $34,000,000, covered by bonds of these roads 
which are worth the amount. It is also believed that 
Congress will appropriate $10,000,000 to the State to 
cover losses sustained by loyal men during the late 
war, in which event our bonds would immediately 
go up to about par. In fact they are now sought for 
and bought by capitalists, both in this country and 
Europe, and keep steadily rising in value. Land in 
this county sells for from $5 to $200 per acre, owing 
to the improvements thereon, fertility, and nearness 
to towns. In adjoining counties land can be bought 
at 124 cents to one dollar per acre; and thousands of 
acres of this land is of sufficient fertility to enable the 
cultivator to make a good living, and lay up some- 
thing for a rainy day. The winters are generally 
mild, and cattle, horses, sheep, etc., are in many sec- 
tions fed but little; hogs often make excellent pork 
at Christmas with nothing to feed on but acorns, 
which are generally abundant. I am a Surveyor and 
Engineer, and have surveyed thousands of acres in 
this and adjoining counties, and know what I say to 
be true. I know of places well improved, good 
houses, water, timber, etc., etc., which can be bought 
at from 70 cents to $5 per acre. - 

Not to make this communication too lengthy, I 
will state to all who may wish more light on the sub- 
ject, that I will answer all questions in full, giving 
minute descriptions of different farms for sale, with 
prices, etc., on receipt of one dollar. Asa full answer 
to a letter of inquiry requires a communication of 
three or four pages, lam compelled to employ help 
to answer them. I either must have a small fee or 
lose much in my correspondence. 


Address— D. F. BLACKBURN, 
Hampshire, Maury Co,, Tenn. 
[Hoping to see the South developed by Northern 
eaterprise and ideas, we insert the above advertise- 
ment gratis.—ED. } 


RELIGION. 


Maroon, Inu., May 18, 1870. 


Fripnp- Apsor :—Will you permit me to indicate 
my views on Religion in your excellent INDEx. 

“1st. Religion is the effort of man to perfect him- 
self.” (Plain enough.) 

“2nd. The root of religion is universal human na- 
ture.” (True as the first. proposition—but not ag 
plain. If “human nature” was understood, there 
would be no need of amplification.) 

Man is the intermediate in the vast chain of being, 
which terminates at the one end in the incomprehen- 
sible atom—and at the other end in the incomprehen- 
sible Jehovah. An exact epitome of the whole 
chain ; in all the lower links in fact, and in all the up- 
per ones in anticipation,—with this truth, always to 
be borne in mind, that the upper link is Infinite. All 
the others, being finite, must of necessity be religious. 
Look up to,—reach up to,—grow up to,—worship the 
Jehovah. I think it will be conceded that Equity is 
the fundamental principle of Jehovah, whose attri- 
pais are Infinite Will, Infinite Wisdom and Infinite 

ove. 

Man, being the child of God, must partake of his 
principle and attributes. Equity prompts to do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you. 


Will is the motive power that moves all matter. 
Wisdom is the power of discerning what is best. And 
Love is the universal Law that draws everything to 
itself, for a purpose. When hatred, in any of its 
phases, is drawn to and comes in contact with this 
Christ—Dove or Paraclete, it is reproved thereby, 
and the soul that harbored this malignity is liberated 
from the gall of bitterness, love always being united 
to the other two attributes, Wisdom and Will. What- 
ever the malady of the soul, whether it be malevo- 
lence, folly, or weakness, it finds legitimate remedy 
in this Trinity. 

And this Trinity is always found, if found at all, 
within the individual seeker. It is the parent of all 
genuine revelation. Hence all history of revelation, 
whether it be Pagan, Jew, Mohammedan, or Christ- 
jan, that elevates man, is corroborative evidence to 
each individual soul. STEPHEN HEDGE. 


Selections, 


HIAZE AND DUST. 


[From the Technologist.} 


Dr. Tyndall, of the Royal Institution of England, 
has recently brought to the attention of the scientific 
world, some new and striking phenomena, relating to 
the suspension of atoms in the atmosphere. We con- 
sider the subject worthy of the most careful attention ; 
therefore, in common with other journals, we present 
the facts. The Professor's views were admirably 
illustrated in a lecture upon the subject, delivered at 
the Royal Institution, London, where his admirable 
experimental manipulation greatly assisted the de- 
monstration of his views. Professor Tyndall opened 
his lecture by sending a beam of light from the elec- 
tric lamp across the darkened room, and its track was 
visible, because it illuminated the dust floating in the 
air, just as sunlight does when it passes through a 
darkened space. He referred to the fact, that while 
engaged upon experiments with air and vapors con- 
fined in a large glass tube, he was very much troubled 
with the presence of this dirt in the atmosphere. In 
order to purify the air, he first passed it through a U 
tube, filled with fragments of marble, moistened with 
caustic potash, in order to take up the carbonic acid 
gas; then the air was passed through another U tube, 
filled with pulverized glass, moistened with sulphuric 
acid, which dried the air, because of the great affinity 
of this acid, for water. The experimental tube was 
then prepared and exhausted of its contained air, and 
the purified air which had passed through the two U 
tubes above mentioned, was admitted into it. Never- 
theless, upon the transmission of parallel beams of 
light of great intensity through the tube, the purified 
ail was seen to be full of floating particles. Upon 
attempting to get rid of this, the Professor happened 
to conceive the idea of passing the air over the top of 
a spirit flame, at a point where it entered the first one 
of the U tubes, and to his astonishment he found that 
the floating matter was totally destroyed. Before this 
experiment was tried, he supposed the dust in the air 
of London to consist, for the most part, of something 
like the sand of the desert of Sahara, completely in- 
combustible; the experiment proved that it was 
organic matter, that could be burnt. He then had a 
small gas furnace constructed, by means of which a 
platinum tube could be brought to a state of vivid 
redness. This, tube was filled with platinum gauze, 
and the air passed through the red, white-hot tube 
and gauze before admission through the stop-cock 
into the empty experimental tube of glass. When 
the air was allowed to pass slowly through the hot 
tube, so that it lingered a little in its passage, all the 
floating particles were destroyed; but when it was 
made to pass rapidly, a blue blaze was seen in the 
illuminated experimental tube. It was, in fact, filled 
with the smoke of the organic particles, this smoke 
not having remained long enough in the red-hot tube, 
to be burnt. The optical character of the blue cloud 
was entirely different from that of the dust which 
produced it; at right angles to the beam it discharged 
perfectly polarized light, the cloud could be totally 
dispelled by means ot a transparent Nicol's prism, 
and the tube containing it reduced to optical empti- 
ness. The lecturer then sent an intense parallel beam 
of white light across the room, and received it upon 
aconcaye mirror which brought all the rays to a bril- 
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liant focal point. By means of this plan he said he 
had endeavored to burn up the particles in the air at 
the focus of a concave reflector, but failure was the 
result, although the heat at the focus was so great 
thatit would readily inflame paper, as the experiment 
proved. There was so much motion in the air of the 
room that the rapid passage of the particles through 
the focus probably aided their escape. In his next 
experiment, the lecturer held a spirit lamp below the 
bright beam of light tracking its way across the lec- 
ture hall, and the beam was disturbed by what ap- 
peared to be clouds of black smoke rising from the 
smokeless flame. Pure hydrogen flame which pro- 
duces only vapor of water, by combustion, and can 
by no possibility give off carbonaceous smoke, also 
seemed to disturb the beam, with black clouds. What, 
then, was this blackness? It wassimply stellar space, 
that is to say, blackness from the absence of particles 
in the heated air, capable of scattering the light of the 
beam, 


The same blackness may be produced by holding 
a red-hot iron or copper ball beneath the beam of 
light, but the most curious fact is, that when the 
metal has cooled till its temperature is below that 
of boiling water, dark feeble currents are still pro- 
duced. This is because the air around the metal ball 
is warmed, expands and becomes lighter, and rises, 
but the heat does not equally rarefy the floating 
matter. Consequently, a convection current of pure 
air rises upwards among the particles, dragging them 
after it right and left, but forming within them an 
impassable black partition. Professor Tyndall next 
held a glass flower shade in such a position that the 
beam of light passed through it; then he permitted 
a stream of pure hydrogen gas, free from particles, to 
rise to the top of the inside of the shade through a 
tube. The light gas accumulated at the top of the 
shade, pressing out the air below, so that when the 
hydrogen replaced the air, a dark section seemed to 
be cut out of the beam, which then became invisible 
inside the shade, although outside, in both directions, 
it was as visible as ever, because of the illumination 
of the floatifg particles. This dirt in the air we are 
constantly churning in our lungs. A small portion of 
it is probably deadly to man. Sometime ago it was 
a current belief that epidemic diseases were pro- 
pagated by malaria consisting of organic matter in a 
state of decay, which entered the human body through 
the lungs or skin, and then produced decay of the 
body, just as a little yeast will leaven the whole 
lump. Cagniard de la Tour, in 1836, gave a won- 
derful reply to this, by proving that the process set 
up by the yeast plant is one of life and not of decay. 
Schwann, of Berlin, announced, in 1837, that when a 
decoction of meat is screened from common air, and 
supplied solely with air which hag been raised to a 
high temperature, putrefaction never sets in; so that 
something contained in the air is destroyed by the 
heat. Also about the same time the “ germ theory” 
of epidemic disease was started, ascribing the spread 
of epidemic diseases to germs carried by the air from 
the sufferer to the healthy subject. This theory is 
now continually gathering strength. Again, surgeons 
have long known the danger of permitting the air to 
enter an open abcess, so that special instruments are 
used in case of operations performed, to prevent the 
access of it; but, notwithstanding all this care, in- 
flammation ofttimes sets in again, and matter dis- 
charged from the second abscess, unlike that from 
the first, is fetid and full of little living organisms 
called wbrios. This shows how careful surgeons 
should be to cleanse their instruments; but how can 
they do so effectually with so much dirt present in 
the atmosphere, without subjecting them to a con- 
siderable amount of heat? Helmotz, the philosopher, 
suffers annually from hay fever; it usually attacks 
him about the 20th of May, and does not leave him 
until the end of June. By means of microscopical 
examination he has discovered that during that 
period his nasal secretions were peopled with vibrios. 


These are serious facts, and the lecturer proceeded 
to state that Dr Budd, of Bristol, who is devoting his 
attention to this subject of the germ theory of 
disease, deserves a fair field to work in, though he 
may be a little too enthusiastic. Professor Tyndall 
then filled his lungs with air, and permitted it to 
escape slowly into the beam through a glass tube 
which had been warmed, so as to prevent the conden- 
sation of the vapor in thebreath. At first the breath 
was as full of particles as the air in the room, but when 
the first portion from the throat had passed away, the 
remainder from the lungs caused a dark band in the 
bright beam. This proves, he said, that the dirt 
which enters with the air lodges itself in the lungs— 
a portion perhaps being taken up previously by the 
cilia of the throat. He then held a handful of cotton 
wool before the mouth and nose, and inhaled air 
through the woo]. Upon breathing out through the 
warm glass tube this filtered air into the bright beam 
of light, the whole of it—the first part as well as the 
last—was seen to be quite free from the particles of 
dirt. A cotton-wool respirator, therefore, will keep 
the dirt, and probably disease germs, out of the lungs 
—a fact which physicians ought to know. Cotton. 
wool has been used by philosophers, to purify the air 
used in experiments in cases of spontaneous genera- 
tion. He had such confidence in cotton-wool, that he 
would not hesitate in his own proper person to test its 
efficacy by entering under its protection any atmos- 
phere poisoned by the presence of persons suffering 
from virulent diseases. By means of cotton-wool, he 
thought that air of Alpine purity might be brought 
into the chamber of the invalid. 

ne ae 


Beecher classifies Congregationalists as “ dry Bap- 
tists ’"—not meaning thirsty, by any means. 


WHY ONE WOMAN WAS OPPOSED TO WO- 
MANS ENF RANCHISEMENT, 


Not long since, I rang the bell at one of those pret- 
ty, new dwellings, so gratifying to the eye in its archi- 
tectural design, that are so fast adorning our New 
England villages. My object in calling was to interest 
the lady, who presided in this beautiful home, in our 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. After the usual cor- 
dial welcome, I said, very cheerily : 

“Did you attend the State Convention which met 

0 . 

Her face at once assumed a hue—you may, some 
of you, have seen something of the kind, a color that 
might indicate sudden scarlatina, if it was in the im- 
mediate vicinity—a look, as it was, that sayored more 
of the feeling wzthin, that just then all her individual 
rights were in danger of being wrested from her by 
the woman’s ballot. 

“No, indeed, I did not attend that Convention, 
and I don’t believe in women voting. I think they 
had better mind their own business at home, and let 
the men take care of theirs,” was her not very gentle 
reply. 

She seemed quite accustomed to “speech-making,” 
and “impressive gesticulation” of some sort, if not 
in the aflirmative of the now vexed question. But, 
remembering that a “soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” and knowing how much pride she took in 
her new home, I replied: 

“ But do you know how unjust some of our laws 
are? Would you be content, if your husband should 
be taken away from you by death, with the wse of 
one-third of this beautiful place ?” 

You ought to haye seen the toss of her head, (I 
couldn’t put that on paper, if I had the best artist’s 
skill,) as she exclaimed, 

“The whole place is mine. I have taken care of 
that. My husband has deeded it all to me.” 

She knew how to emphasize the ‘‘all” and “me.” 

“ But every one is not so fortunate,” saidI. “Think 
of the many who could never have a deed of their 
home, if they desired it ever so much, or worked ever 
so hard to obtain it. And how many other laws more 
unjust than this. How cn we ever help such, but by 
helping them to the ballot-box ?” 

Her unfeeling reply was, “I have all the rights I 
want; other women must look out for themselves. ” 

Again I pleaded, “There are many who, if they 
tried ever so hard, could never secure their rights; 
ought we not to remember such ?” 

“T can have mine; that’s enough for me; I shan’t 
trouble myself about others.” 


How heart-sickening is such supreme selfishness ! 
I have always longed for a pretty little home of my 
own, with means to beautify and adorn it as J liked, 
and [ remembered, as I left, that when she first told 
me about her new home, I almost envied her. But 
IT looked upon it now with far different feelings. 
Even its very walls seemed written over with the 
curse, “‘Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
he shall also cry and shall not be heard.” 


What a phase of poor human nature! ‘“ She had 
all the rights she wanted, and others must take care of 
themselves.” Supreme selfishness made her not a “ wo- 
man’s rights womun.”—Mrs JANE Ev1zA Foor, in the 
Woman’s Journal. 


at 
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MAZZINEI. 


Joseph Mazzini, the Jtalian patriot, in a late letter 
gives utterance to the following melancholy reflec- 
tions :—‘‘ With the exception of a few bright spirits, I 
no longer esteem the generation for which I am work- 
ing. That generation is an instrument, nothing 
more. The generation which we are marching with 
has fatal instincts, reactions and impulses, sometimes 
hatreds; and above all, is accustomed to fight. We 
may, we must, try and get something out of it which 
will smooth the ground and pave the way for the fu- 
ture. But we cannot sympathize with it; we cannot 
rejoice and suffer with il; we cannot grasp cordially 
the hand of those who stand by us in the fight. This 
generation has opinions, but no faith. It denies the 
existence of God, of immortality, of love, the eternal 
promise, the future of those who love, the belief in an 
intelligent and providential iaw, all that is beautiful, 
good and holy in the world—a whole heroic trinity 
of religious feeling, from Prometheus to Christ, from 
Socrates to Kepler, but grovels on its knees before 
Compte and Buechner. This generation studies pas- 
sing phenomena, butignores the causes that produce 
them. It admits law, but ignores the law-giver—the 
form without the substance—the means without the 
end. As an inevitable consequence, it is a Machia- 
vellic generation, all for expediency and tactics—but 
a stranger to the moral sense, to the consciousness of 
the holiness of its work, to the power of truth.” 


——— 


Itis certainly gratifying to know that in , l- 
linois, the Young Men’s Christian Association is doing 
a good work. One of its most active members is Mr. 
——, ayoung gentleman of position and means, who 
has done much in aiding the poor and unfortunate. 
At one time he became quite interested in a German 
family in indigent circumstances. The wife was 
quite sick, and he visited her very often, doing all he 
could to prepare her mind for the worst, if it should 
come to that. He had not seen her for a few days 
when he met the husband, and the following conver- 
sation took place :— 

“How do you do, Mr. ——? How is your wife?’ 

“Mein frau ?—mein frau is dead ?” 

“Dead! is it possible? Was she resigned?” 

“Resigned? resigned? Mein Gott! she had to be!” 
Harper's Magazine. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PrREsIDENT— Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, West 
Newton, Mass. 

SEcRETARY—Wm. J, Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah EH. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Directors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio: Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mags, 


The Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held as advertised, on the 26th and 27th of 
May. But we have to defer further notice of 
its proceedings till next week. 
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UNIVERSAL RELIGION, 


The Free Religious Association aims to do 
exact justice to the religious sentiment and 
thought which appear under all specific forms 
of religion. Not accepting for its basis any 
special religion as given by divine authority to 
be an ultimate standard of truth and morals, 
it brings to this study of comparative Theolo- 
gy no predetermined artificial test by which to 
try the different religions, but only the scien- 
tific test which the human mind itself offers ; 
and so it is free to recognize whatever truths 
and virtues there may be in any of the relig- 


ions for just what they are in themselves. In 


the unity and universality of religious ideas, 
in the natural sympathy that is found to 
exist between religions whose forms of 
doctrine and worship may be very differ- 
ent, seems to be indicated the pathway 
by which mankind are to advance to the 
realization of one universal religion. And it 
is to help, if possible, towards this sublime re- 
alization that the Free Religious Association 
exists. This, at least, is one of its objects. 


But there is evidently some confusion of 
thought in the use of the phrase ‘ Universal 
Religion.” It makes all the difference in the 
world whether one says “ Universal Religion” 
or “The Universal Religion.” “ Universal 
Religion ” properly means those elements of 
thought and sentiment wherein all religions 
agree, and which makes the common basis of 
all specific religious systems. ‘“ Zhe Univer- 
sal Religion” is that ideal moral and spiritu- 
al fellowship into which, it is hoped and be- 
lieved, humanity is steadily advancing, and 
wherein the boundaries of specific religions 
with their local and personal authoritiés will 
be lost in the common allegiances of true 
thought and true life. ‘“ Universal Religion,” 
is something that, with a requisite comparison 
and generalization of facts, can be scientific- 
ally grasped and stated. “ The Universal Re- 
ligion,” or, as it issometimes called, “ the Ab- 
solute Religion,” it is given to no mortal to 
comprehend or define. Who will venture to 
measure all the truth, all the virtues, ull the 
beatitudes, all the hivh spiritual experiences 
and aspirations, which shall belong to manin 
his future destiny on this planet? Yet noth- 
ing short of a statement which shall cover all 
the moral and spiritual possibilities of the hu- 
man race on the earth can be an adequate def- 
inition of “The Universal Religion.” It is 
an Ideal,—one of the magnificent possibilities 
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towards which the race is moying,—but not 
anything which can be systematically stated 
or mechanically inaugurated. 


Yet some persons, apparently confounding 
these two conceptions, seem to think that the 
Free Religious Association proposes to estab- 
lish the Universal Religion by simply leaving 
out the peculiar features of all the specific re- 
ligions and mechanically combining them ou 
the ground of their common elements. This, 
in our opinion, is a misconception of the 
position which the Association takes. Relig- 
ions grow; they arenotmade. And the Uni- 
versal Religion is to grow. It is to come by 
natural organic development. The special 
religions, after having served some providen- 
tial purposes in the education of the race, will 
gradually open into it, and it will absorb and 
assimilate whatever is really vital and perma- 
nent in the creeds and codes of all religions 
and all races. The universal elements of re- 
ligion, which have produced yarious local, 
ethnic, and personal forms of faith, will finally 
produce the religion of humanity. It is nota 
going back to the bare elements; it is an or- 
ganic process of advance into richer and more 
positive and more purely spiritual forms of 
combination of the elements. 


And we have to come to that epoch, when 
there appear in several of the great historic re- 
ligions very marked signs of progressive move- 
ment on converging lines towards a common 
faith and fellowship. It is this grand move- 
ment to which the Free Religious Association 
in this feature of its work would strive in some 
way to give voice. It does not expect to shape 
it; it does not profess to organize it. It, rath- 
er, is organized by it. It simply desires in 
some way to represent it, to give it expression 
and utterance, to remove barriers and help it 
onward. And one way to do this is to em- 
phasize the things that are common to all the 
religions ; to point out the great primal intu- 
itions that have found voice in every histo¥ic 
faith; to remand faith back to its ultimate 
sources in human conscience and intelligence ; 
to show the germs which hold the promise of 
this Universal Religion. But the Religion is 


to grow,—it will not be made. 
Oi oe 
PAGAN VOICES. 


“ All parts of the universe are interwoven with each 
other, and so linked together by nature, in a sacred 
bond of union, that no one thing is distinct from, or 
unconnected with, some other,—the whole being 
regularly disposed, and forming this beautiful system 
which we call the world. For this world, though 
comprehending all things, is but one; as there is one 
God that pervades all things; one mass of matter out 
of which all things are formed ; one law, the common 
reason of all intelligent creatures; one truth and per- 
fection of all beings of the same kind and partaking 
of the same rational nature. 


“ However other people act or talk, my business is 
to be good. We should be as true to our nature as 
are inanimate beings; an emerald, suppose, or gold, 
or purple. Let envy or malice do or say what they 
pease, I shall still be an emerald, keep my color, and 
shine on in defiance of them. 


“Tt is the peculiar excellence of man, to love even 
those who have offended him. This you will be dis- 
posed to do, if you reflect that the offender is allied to 

ou; that he did it through ignorance, and, perhaps, 
involuntarily ; and, moreover, that you will both soon 
go peaceably to your graves. But above all consider 
that he has not really injured you, as he could not 
render your mind, or governing part, the worse by 
his offence. , 

“Adorn your character with simplicity and modesty, 
and with indifference to external advantages, and 
things of no intrinsic value. Love mankind and be 
resigned to Providence. 

“ Look into your own bosom; for you have there a 
fountain of happiness, if you will search for it and 
suffer it to flow without interruption. 

“Take care not to behave towards the most inhu- 
man, as they too frequently behave towards their 
fellow-creatures. 

“Tt is the perfection of virtue to spend every day 
as if it were your last; and neither act with precipita- 
tion, nor with indolence, nor with insincerity. 


“Though the gods are immortal, and must neces- 
sarily bear. with the wickedness of mankind through 
endless ages, they do not lose their patience ; but even 
extend their providential care over them on all occa- 
sions, And do you, who are just going off the stage 
of life, and are yourself one of those wicked mortals, 
despair of a reformation ?” Marcus AURELIUS. 


“A wise and good man, mindful who he is and 
whence he came, and by whom he was produced, is 
attentive only how he may fill his post regularly and 
dutifully before God. ‘ Dost Thou wish me still to 
live? Let me live free and noble, as Thou desirest ; 
for Thou hast made me incapable of restraint in what 
ismy own. But hast Thou no farther use for me? 
Farewell! I have staid thus long through Thee alone, 
and no other; and now I depart in obedience to Thee.’ 
—‘ How do you depart ?’—Still as Thou wilt; as one 
free, as thy servant, as one sensible of thy commands 
and prohibitions. But, while I am employed in Thy 
service, what wouldst Thou have me to be? A 
prince, or a private man ; a senator, or a plebeian ; a 
soldier, or a general; a preceptor, or a master of a 
family ? Whatever post or rank Thou shalt assign 
me,—like Socrates, I will die a thousand times rather 
than desert it. Where wouldst Thou have me to be? 
At Rome, or at Athens; at Thebes, or at Gyaros? 
Only remember me there. If Thou shalt send me 
where men cannot live comformably to nature, I will 
not depart unbidden, but upon a recall as it were 
sounded by Thee. Even then I do not desert Thee; 
Heaven forbid! But Iperceive that Thou hast no use 
for me. 
will seek no other place but that in which I am ; nor 
any other company but those with whom I dwell. 


If you are at Gyaros, do not represent to yourself 
the manner of living at Rome; how many pleasures 
you used to find there, and how many would attend 
your return ; but dwellrather on this point,—how he 
who must live at Gyaros, may live there nobly. 
And if you are at Rome, do not represent to yourself 
the manner of living at Athens; but consider only 
how you ought to live where you are. 

Lastly, for all other pleasures, substitute the con- 
sciousness that you are obeying God, and pertorming 
not in word, but in deed, the duty of a wise and good 
man. How great a thing it is to be able to say to 
yourself; “ What others{are now solemnly arguing in 
the schools, and can state in paradoxes, this I put in 
practice. Those qualities which are there discoursed, 
disputed, celebrated, I have made my own. Zeus 
hath been pleased to let me recognize this within my- 
self, and himself to discern, whether he hath in me 
one fit fora soldier and a citizen, and to employ me 
as a witness to other men concerning things uncon- 
trollable by will. See that your fears were vain, your 
appetites vain. Seek not good from without: seek it 
within yourselves, or you will never find it. For 
this reason he now brings me hither, now sends me 
thither; sets me before mankind, poor, powerless, sick ; 
banishes me to Gyaros; leads me to prison; not that 
he hates me—Heaven forbid! For who hates the 
most faithful of his servants? Nor that he neglects 
me, for he neglects not one of the smallest things ; but 
to exercise me and to make use of me as a witness to 
others, Appointed to such a service, dol still care 
where I am, or with whom, or what is said of me, 
instead of being wholly attentive to God and to his 
orders and commandments ?” EPICTETUS. 


a 

Norick —The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SamuxL Jonnson’s Essay on “ THe Worsuir 
or Jesus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wo. J. PoTrEeR (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLygerR, CHARLES H. Matcoum, Joun P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA Brown, Joun Weiss, T. W. Hia- 
q@inson, F. E. Assot, A. B. Atcort, and others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religious 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 
DELL PHILLIPS, specifically prepared for the Associa- 
tion, on “ THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILAN- 
THROPy;” Hssay by F. B. Sansorn, on the same 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrrr, on “ Presmnr 
TENDENCIES OF SOCIPTY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION AND WorsHIP;” the specific Reports 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
Letters from M. D. Conway in England, and Kesnus 
CHUNDER SBN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FrotH- 


INGHAM, WEIss, ABBoT, Hiceinson, Pror. DENTON, ' 


J. H. Jonzs, RALPH Waupo Emerson, C. A. Bar- 
ToL, Lucy Sronn, HorAcE SHAVER, RowLaND Con 
NoR, and others; Essays by Jut1s Warp Howe, 
Davin A. Wasson, and Raper Isaac M. WIsE; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association having offered a free plat- 
form to all phases of religious thought. 


Tur Propiem Sotvep.—A young lady, riding in 
the rear car of a long train, remarked to her compan- 
ion that the train seemed to move very slowly ; and 
a moment after, added with almost Partingtonian un- 
consciousness, “but perhaps it is because we are im 
the last car.”— Herald of Health. 


If a life conformable to nature be granted, I: 


A FABLE BY CHARLES LAMB.—“ My dear children,” 
said an old rat to his young ones, “ the infirmities of 
age are pressing so heayily upon me, that I have de- 
termined to dedicate the remainder of my days to 
mortification and penance, in a narrow and lonely 
hole which I have lately discovered; but let me not 
interfere with your enjoyments. Youth isa season for 
pleasure; be happy, therefore, and only obey my last 
injunction, never come near my retreat. God bless 
you all.’ Deeply affected, snivelling audibly, and 
wiping his paternal eyes with his tail, the old rat 
withdrew, and was seen no more for several days, 
when his youngest daughter, moved rather with filial 
affection than by that curiosity which has been at- 
tributed to the sex, stole to his cell of mortification, 
which turned out to be a hole made by his own teeth, 
in an enormous Cheshire cheese! 

oe 


A case of disputed possession of a child was re- 
cently before a New Orleans Court, of two women 
each claiming the boy as her son, The court was 
wearied with the case, and annoyed by the repeated 
applications for his interference. 

“The boy belongs to both of them,’ he said. 

“ But, your Honor,” interposed an attorney, “that 
can’t be.” One or the other must be his mother.” 

“ Both of them |” 

“A child can’t have two mothers.” 

“Oh! yes he can.” 

“T don’t understand it.” 

“The Scriptures say a man must be born twice; 
and Id like to know the reason a boy can’t; the boy’s 
got two mothers,” and clinging to this view the case 
was dismissed. 


>< 


A venerable African of Galesburg, thus sums up 
the alterations that make the Constitution what it is: 
“God Almighty made ten commandments, Abe Lin- 
coln made three, and General Grant made two, and 
halleloojah, bress God, we kin vote.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SALE.—At the office of Tus InpEx, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 

SprrEcH oF RicHarD H. Dana on THE Usury Laws, delivered 
in’ the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 

Szconp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Ersics or Puupir Instruction, by F, E. Apgor. Price 
15 cents. 

AN ORATION, delivered at the HumBoLpt CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Agzor. Price 10 cents. 

AN EXTRACT FROM THEODORE PARKER’s Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price, 1) cents. 

The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


No paper has so clearly won or so fully holds this title and 
renown as the SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN, by 
Samurt Bowes & Company. 

It gives a full compilation of all the news in New England, 
with liberal pages of choice original and selected literature ; 
and in its editorials represents the most advanced and liberal 
thought of New England, upon all political, social, moral and 
religious questions ; while its literary and art criticisms are 
full, accurate and independent. 

It is under the editorial charge of Mr. SamuEL BowLEs, as- 
sisted by FRanK B. SanBorn, WittiAM M. Pomeroy, E. H. 
PHELPS, and others, WiLL1AM S Rosginson (‘‘ Warrington”’) 
and H. L. Bripg@emaw are its Boston and New York corres- 
pondents, while many other first-class writers are constant 
contributors to its columns. 

It is the best paper in existence for New Englanders at home 
or abroad, or Americans in foreign countries, to take, in order 
to be thoroughly posted in the progress of events and of ideas 
at home. 

A large ere eight-page sheet—published daily at $8 a year; 
Semi-Weekly at $4; and Weekly at $2. 

Enclose order with money to SAMUEL BOWLES & COM- 
PANY,SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 20t3 


GIVEN AWAY! 
A Grand National W ork of Art. 
MARSHALL'S * Household Engraving of Washington.” 


A Work of World-Wide Fame, Universally 
Acknowledged to be the Most Magnificent 
Engraving Ever Executed in America. 


The Publishers of ‘‘ Tar CuristT1AN Union” take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this superb, 
large line engraving of WasHINGTON—a plate valued at TEN 
THOUSAND DoLLars—to be presented to new subscribers to 
that paper. The yearly subscription price of ‘‘The Christian 
Union ” is $3.00, and the publishers make the following ex- 
traordinary and liberal offer: 

Toevery NEW Subscriber for the Christian Union at $3, will 
be presented a copy of this splendid world- 
renowned Work of Art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 


Ts the only weekly religiousjournal for which MR. BEECHER 
writes, or towhich hein any way contributes. Itis a paper for 
all Christians everywhere, being published in the interest of 
the whole body of Christ’s followers. The paper will be made, 
in various ways, the most attractive religious weekly pub- 
lished. Itis already the most widely quoted throughout the 
whole country : its form, sixteen pages large quarto, is so con- 
venient for reading, binding and preservation that it has in 
this alone a special merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket- 
shects ;’’ while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


ESUBSCRIBE FORIT! GET OTHERS T0 TAKEHIT! 
Agents Wanted!_a3 
Canvassers will see in the above offer a grand opportunity. 
The attractions of such a paper and such a picture together, 
Jor three dollars, are such as few persons can afford to neglect. 
Information of Terms, Circnlars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, &c.. will be furnished on application. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
19tf Bu ork Row, New York. 
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M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


Special Agents—E. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 
F. Griffin, 47 Monroe Street, Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical kxaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Economy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market keports, Llome Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and mode 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

, It is bound in tinfed covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America. 

It was started five years ago, as a plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the , 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A. BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable. Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, eic., etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

“T am perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. | 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.’’—J//inois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman's paper, and we se Be there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Herald, 
Boston. 


ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15CENTS A NUMBER. 
Liberal terms to Agents. 
Address, Mrs. M.CORA BLAND, Editor. 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, ind. 
N. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 
for twenty-five cents. (18tf] 


THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere, It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason.? 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 


The Search for God. Samuel Johnson. 

Emphasis in Theology. C, A. Bartol. 

God’s Hands. 

Woman and Science. A Chapter on the Enfranchisement 
and Education of Woman. II. J. Stahl Patterson. 

The Soul’s Privilege. Wéilliam Shakespeare 

The Education of Girls in England. MM. D. Conway. 

Educational Reform. George &. Waiker. 

Lucy Kingman, 

Letters of Plato. John Albee. 

Bitter-Sweet. George Herbert. 

Voices of the New Time. [Translations.] 

Immortelles. J. 8. 

London Letter, MW. D. Conway. 

Reviews and Notices. 


0. 0. Shackford. 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 
25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. EK. MOULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLADE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers isto make the 
BuaDE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. MW. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than tae Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled *‘ PAUL DENMON $ or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $200 
Clubs of Five, - - - « 2 = L175 
Clubsof Tenandover, - - = = 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy to cevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or More. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 
Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 
MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio. 


‘Phe Advanced Thought of New England. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(Boston, Mass.,) 


_Is a Radical-Republican journal, with an interest in all quee- 
tone of Reform and Progress, and paying particular attention 
) 


LECTURES, DEBATES; &c., 


Tlustrating such matters. 


Correspondence from all parts of the World; 
Literary Reviews; Gossip of the city; 
Niusic, Dramatic and Art 
Criticism, etc., 


A LIVE PAPER ON LIVING TOPICS ! 


$2.50 Per Yesr—Published Saturday. 
(8 Specimen copies sent gratis. 
ap16. CHARLES W. SLACK. Publisher. 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ap16 lyr 


“THE SWITZERLAND OF “AMERICA ‘i 


—AND— 
<“ACROSS THE CONTINENT,” 


Popular books of American Travel, by SAMUEL BowLEs. New 
editions for $1 and $1.50 each. ‘‘Breezy and picturesque,” ‘‘full 
of information as an egg of meat,” ‘‘ of perennialinterest and 
value,” says George W. Curtis. Sent by mail; address, Sam- 
UEL BowLeEs & CoMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 20t3 


The Woman’s Advocate. 


Devoted to Woman: her Social and Politi- 
cal Equality. 


MERIAM Wi. COLE, 


A. J. BOYER, 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Corresponding Editor. 


Published every Saturday at Dayton, 0. 


_The ADVOCATE entered upon its. Third Volume on the 
1st of January, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five 
columns, enlarged and materially improved in typographical 
appearance. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us 
is the Woman’s ADvocaTE, published at Dayton, O. Ghio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[Vew 
York Revolution. 


| ttattors. 


f 


It is doing good work in the weedy fields of social rights 
and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally a good word to 
say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it, and the cause, 
God-speed.—[ Banner of Light. 

The Dayron WomAN’s ApyocATE has come out enlarged 
and improved. Itis a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate 
of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is 
fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every time.—[W/7rs. 
Livermore, in the Agitator. 


$2.50 Per Annum,<Payable in Advance. 


Address, 
J. J. BELVILLE, Proprietor, 
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ap2m3 Dayton, Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beautiful Women! 


All women know that it is beauty, rather than genius, which 
all generations of men have worshipped in the sex. Can it be 
wondered at, then, that s0 much of woman’s time and atten- 
tion should be directed to the means of developing and pre- 
serving that beauty? Women know, too, that when men 
speak of the intellect of women, they speak critically, tamely, 
coolly ; but when they come to speak of the charms of a beau- 
tiful woman, their language and their eyes kindle with an en- 
thusiasm which shows them to be profoundly, if not, indeed, 
ridiculously in earnest. Itis part of the natural sagacity of 
women to perceive all this, and therefore employ every allowa- 
ble art to become the goddess of thatadoration. Preach to the 
contrary, a8 we may, against the arts employed by women for 
enhancing their beauty, there still stands the eternal fact, that 
the world does not prefer the society of an ugly woman of 
genius to that of a beauty of less intellectual acquirements. 
The world has yet allowed no higher mission to woman than to 
be beautiful, and it would seem that the ladies of the present 
age are carrying this idea of the world to greater extremes than 
ever, for all women now to whom nature has denied the talis- 
manic power of beauty, supply the deficiency by the use of 
a most delightful toilet article, known as the ‘‘Bloom of 
Youth,” which has been lately introduced into this country by 
Grorce W. LarrD, a delicate beautifier, which smooths out all 
indentations, furrows, scars ; removing tan, freckles, and dis- 
colorations from the skin, leaving the complexion clear, bril- 
liant, and beautiful, the skin soft and smooth. With the as- 
sistance of this new American trick of a Lady’s toilet, female 
beauty is destined to play a larger partin the admiration of 
men and the ambition of women than all the arts employed 
since hercreation. Prof. C. F. Chandler, Chemist to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Health, has recently prepared a chemical 
analysis of this delightful toilet preparation, and reported that 
the ‘‘ Bloom of Youth” was harmless, containing nothing in- 
jurious to the health. Ladies need have no fear of using this 
invaluable toilet acquisition. 


Sold by every druggist and fancy goods dealer in the United 
States. 
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THE INDEX, 


A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION! 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDO, OHIO. 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor. 


Depot 5 Gold Street, New Work. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a sixth copy free. ‘ 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. 5a 

All subscriptions and_ communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Lock Box 19, Toledo, O. 


eS Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to tt editorially, shall 
be entitled to a copy of THE INDEX for one year. It will be 
Sorwarded to ther address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement. 

Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agente, 

We will send the RADICAL ($4.00 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $5.00. 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00, 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
Rural Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. : 

The LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. 


Address, 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 19, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS :— 


ToxEepo, O , Henry S. Stessrns, 115 Summit St. 
To.Epo, O., Jutrus T, Frey, 47 Summit St. 

Syracushf, N. Y., Lewis & WHELAN, 7 Granger Block. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., WARREN OnAsE, 827 North Fifth St. 
CincINNATI, O., HawLEY’s News Depron, 164 Vine St, 
Bronson Prareie, Micw., Dr L. E. Barnarn. 
Detroit, Micn., Wm. E. Tunis. 
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VOLUME 1. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, JUNE 11, 1870. 


NUMBER 24. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
AT 
enema SES DS) ir ee OE GE 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 


[Read to the Unitarian Society, Dover, N. H., Feb. 18, 1866.] 


There are three great ideas of human destiny, or 
rather three great forms of one and the same idea, 
which I propose to consider this morning, and which, 
for convenience’ sake,I will name respectively the Pa- 
gan, the Christian, and the Radical. The essence of 
these three conceptions is faith ina GoLpmN AGE of 
humanity,—an age when every defect in human vir- 
tue and happiness is rectified, and universal peace 
reigns in undisturbed supremacy in the soul within 
and the world without,—an age when misery and sin 
are forever abolished, and the last discordant note 
dies out-in the choral music of the spheres. This 
faith, in some form or other, I regard as essential to 
the noblest living, the purest feeling, and the truest 
thinking ; it must exist in every one who perceives 
the sad discrepancy between the actual and the pos- 
sible condition of mankind and yet believes in better 
things. To have lost all faithin an Age of Gold 
is a most terrible disaster, implying, as it does, either 
contentment with the poor, meagre, and unsatisfacto- 
ry present, or else a conviction that nothing higher 
and grander is within the reach of human faculties. 
Visions of the Golden Age, whether called by that 
name or not, have always floated, and will always 
float, before the spiritual eye of every true and noble 
soul. They are its protest against the injustice, coarse- 
ness, and insufficiency of actual facts; they are its 
inward picture of that which ought to be, its ideal of a 
better state of things. But I hasten to describe the 
three main forms which this idea of a Golden Age has 
assumed among men, and which must perforce large- 
ly influence their views of human life, and the spirit 
in which they approach its duties. 

1. The Pagan Idea of the Golden Age flings it far 
back into the past,—into that dim and misty antiqui- 
ty which remains dumb as the Sphynx to human in- 
terrogation. The birth of the race was the entrance 
upon an existence at first devoid of all labor, pain, 
and wrong: the heavens never grew black or sullen, 
the winds were never wintry, the earth never with- 
held its spontaneous gifts of flowers and fruits, the 
gods never abandoned the groves or fields, and men 
never sullied the unbroken beauty of Nature by acts 
of violence or unkindness. Conscience was the only 
law-giver, and courts were unknown; no pines fell 
in the forest to become sea-going ships,—no ores were 
dug from the mines to be smelted and forged into 
spears, bucklers, or swords,—no wails girded the hap- 
py towns,—no cares or sorrows or wants afflicted the 
guileless race of men. Thus Ovid, the old Roman 
poet, with glowing fancy, depicts the Golden Age as 


a period when joy and innocence, peace and prosper- 
ity filled the earth, and made it a fit abode for the ce- 
lestials. But the Age of Gold was followed by an 
Age of Silver, and that by an Age of Brass, and that 
by an Age of Iron; in which crimes and woes crept 
in by degrees, poisoned the atmosphere, corrupted the 
hearts of men, and disarranged the courses of Na- 
ture, turning Elysium into Erebus. From age to age, 
the race hopelessly degenerates; and if, as Virgil 
prophesies, the Golden Age returns, it is only as the 
first step in a new cycle of deterioriations. The sad 
tale of decline and eclipse must be repeated, and the 
future comes always laden with bitterly increasing 
evil. 

This, then, is the Pagan idea of human destiny,—a 
constant descent from virtue and happiness to wick- 
edness and woe. -It is based on utter despair of Man 
and God, for Man has no power to maintain himself, 
and God has either no power or else no will to restore 
him. Hope becomes folly, and courage a mere stoical 
endurance of inevitable ills. The stream of history, 
like the storied river of Sahara, starts on its course 
fresh and full, only to sink and disappear in the 
thirsty sand. 

2. The Christian Idea of human destiny divides the 
Golden Age between the past and the future, and 
thus engrafts itself upon the Pagan Idea just des- 
cribed. Among the Jews, the garden of Eden, with 
its Adam and Eve created in innocence, but losing 
through disobedience their happy state, corresponds 
to the Golden Age among the Greeks and Romans; 
while, in the conception of a Messianic Kingdom 
which shall reverse the process of decay, and bring 
back the blessedness of Paradise to earth once more, 
they add a new element,—crude, perhaps, but full of 
beauty and hope. From the Jews, Christianity ac- 
cepts the story of Eden and its primal pair, as the 
very foundation of itsdoctrines; while, in its accept- 
ance of Jesus as the promised Messiah, it places the 
Messianic kingdom in the advent of the so-called Mil- 
lentwm, that is, the final and universal triumph of 
Christ himself over sin, death, and heil. 


We here find the Golden Age appearing at either 
end of human history, whose course is thus no longer 
a uniform descent, but rather a plunge and subsequent 
re-ascension. Man by his own power alone fails to 
perpetuate his Age of Gold, and suffers himself to de- 
scend to the bottom of the scale; he falls into help- 
less degradation, and but for the interposition of God 
would perish utterly. In this notion of a state of 
primeval purity, of a disastrous fall from it, and of 
a dreary immersion in deeper and deeper iniquity 
from which escape is impossible, Christianity borrows 
the very worst ideas of Paganism,—it copies its horri- 
ble despair of Man, and thus accuses God’s creation 
of a fatal flaw and imperfection. But it attains to a 
true faith in God, so far, at least, as to believe that he 
both can and will restore the lost equilibrium of his 
moral universe; and thus the popular belief adds to 
the Pagan despair of Mana Christian fath in God, 
and attempts to neutralize the poison it has adminis- 
tered by anequal dose of antidote. Over against the 
“Fall of Adam,” it sets the “ Ascension of Christ” 
and consequent redemption of mankind. It begins 
with a Golden Age which is lost by Man’s weakness 
and wickedness ; it ends with a new Golden Age res- 
tored by God’s free grace and bounty. 


3. The Radical Idea of human destiny is that of 
gradual and constant progress,—for the race, if not for 
the individual. It admits no Golden Age in the past, 
as compared with the present. Beginning with igno- 
rance and brutishness, Man ever ascends, and 

“* Each to-morrow 
Finds him farther than to-day.” 

The Golden Age is never in his rear, but ever flies 
before him, holding out rich promises, which it no 
sooner performs than it straightway promises more 
and better. 
Gold to that which precedes; and we shall find no 


In one sense, every age is an Age of | 


age so truly golden as that which is now plastic metal 
in our hands. But in another sense, the Golden Age 
is flung far into the future, as that ultimate perfection 
which is always coming, but never comes. What 
Science is slowly but surely establishing as the true 
origin of Man, shows him to have been no perfect 
and ideal being, in the full possession of every faculty ; 
but rather a low and undeveloped creature, ill-fitted 
to be the hero of a Golden Age. The romance of 
the Fall is the wail of despair; it is the abnegation 
of all faith in Man, the requiem of his hope to be the 
real child of God. The Pagan Idea of human desti- 
ny has faith neither in Man nor God; the Christian 
Idea has faith in God, but none in Man; the Radical 
Idea has faith, profound and earnest, in both Man and 
God. To the age that precedes, every age is golden; 
but the perfect Golden Age, for which we long, isnot 
attained in finite times. It will still shine before man- 
kind in their upward path, a foregleam of the perfec- 
tion towards which they endlessly move. In history 
as a whole, there is no diminuendo, but one grand or- 
chestral crescendo,—the ever swelling anthem of a 
world worshipping more truly than it knows. The 
beauty of the work is the workman’s praise; and the 
eternal laws of God, which men cannot thwart nor 
even understand, ensure a progress of the race that 
renders every age in turn an Age of Gold. 

These same ideas which I have tried to trace in 
their application to the history of the wman race, re- 
appear in the sphere of ¢ndividual observation and expe- 
rience. We are all haunted by visions of a Golden 
Age, which some of us find in the past, and others in 
the future. How hard it is to find it in the present! 
Yet if we fail to catch the glimmer of its wings to- 
day, we shall hunt for it in vain in yesterday or to- 
morrow. 

Who has no yearnings towards his vanished child- 
hood,—no tenderness for the scenes and forms that 
have passed away forever? The careless merriment 
and freedom from anxiety, the fresh gush of life and 
the keen relish of every pleasure, the childish intima- 
cies which years or miles have broken up forever, the 
constant sense of loving protection from all harm,— 
who can remember these without a quicker pulsation 
of the heart, or help hearing in their swarming and 
ever-whispering memories the echoes of an Age of 
Gold? All the sorrows forgotten and the joys re- 
membered,—all the thorns stripped off, and only the 
roses left behind,—then surely life was richer and 
deeper, and wore a golden hue. The joy of a young 
heart surrounded by friends and beautiful sights and 
scenes,—is there a truer Golden Age than that? It 
may seem not; yet if God should grant the wild 
wish to renew that lost epoch, who, think you, would 
be content to make the exchange? The thorns would 
again prick and wound the flesh; the forgotten dis- 
comforts would again sting and chafe; the gilding 
which Father Time had thinly laid on would wear 
away; the spell of enchantment would be rudely 
broken 

Or is it lost innocence that holds us in such reyer- 
ential contemplation of our childhood? Our inno- 
cence was in large measure ignorance and weakness . 
it was only the bloom upon the peach that was meant 
to perish at a touch,—the mere vacuity and unripe- 
ness of thoughtless existence. There is a wonderful 
beauty in the freshness of the blossom; but what 
folly to exchange the matured fruit for it! Better 
the bronzed and scarred and battered features of the 
veteran, than the smooth cheek of the boy. Truly, 
beautiful as is childhood in its place and season, I 
think very poorly of one who would give up the re- 
sults of manly toil and vigor to regain it. Not be- 
hind us lies the Golden Age ; with all Time’s adorn- 
ments, the past is, at best, only a Gilded Age. No 
one has more beautifully uttered this idealizing rever- 
ence for childhood than Wordsworth :— 


‘* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our Life’s Star, 
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Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
Ard cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home, 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
And sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


True is it, divinely true, that “Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy;” yet if it be any-less true that 
Heaven lies about us now in our manhood, we were 
faithless to it in our infancy, and to repeat our in- 
fancy would but be to double our disaster. I have 
more sympathy with the lines of a poet less known, 
and more rugged in rhythm as in temper :— 

‘How has thy life been spent, that, im those years 
When Time should hail thee master, thou wouldst still 
Tread backward to the senseless age of tears, 

To be once more the slave of others’ will, 
And live a weeping, creeping, cowering thing, 
Rather than crown thyself o’er self a king?” 

No, the Golden Age is not behind us. We mould 
our own times, and make them golden or brazen, sil- 
ver or iron, as we will; and if ever the Age of Gold 
is hereafter ¢o be, it must now and here begin. Fleet 
as the years must we be, and tireless as they, if we 
would not lag behind ourselves, and suffer our possi- 
ble to outstrip our actual. If we look ahead, all 
Time is golden,—if we look behind, it turns to brass. 

Let no one despise these visions and aspirations 
after a Golden Age. They testify to the greatness 
and nobility of Man’s nature, that bids him reach up 
and beyond his actual attainments. No man will 
ever be better than he aims to be. He may shoot be- 
low his aim, but he never shoots above it. If pro- 
gress is anything but a dream,—if it is not a crazy 
presumption to expect that the night shall find us 
farther than the morning,—then the thought of this 
growing ideal will be our guide to God. Alas for 
him who learns to mock at his own ideal, as merely 
yisionary and childish! It is-our business to make it 
real, and when we connive at practices which violate 
its purity, or lessen its hold upon our affections, we 
are guilty of something worse than suicide. Our 
present is poor and mean, naked and meagre, com- 
pared with what we ought to make it; and there is 
no deadlier disease than the torpor which settles 
down into complacency over what is gained, and 
abandons the hope of a Golden Age to come. As a 
sbell, put to the ear, sings and murmurs of the sea 
from whence it came, so the soul sings this song of 
the Age of Gold, as an echo of the Divine music of 
its source. It is indeed a song fit for the lips of celes- 
tials. If there is any meaning either in universal his- 
tory, or in private experience, the key to it lies in the 
idea of a Golden Age to come, ever arriving but never 
arrived,—beginning with the present, and continuing 
with the unbounded future. It is the open secret of 
eternity, explaining much that is hard to compre- 
hend, and throwing light on much that is obscure. 
Progress from good to better, from better to best,— 
that is the grand law which holds through all the 
ages, and flings over the dark places of human life 
the warm and beautiful sunshine of a hope divine. 
The present hour, unlovely as it may look, bears in 
its hand the fruitful germ of our Golden Age; it is 
for us to receive it gladly, and plant it faithfully. 
Here and now, if ever, must we realize our vision. 
Memory looks behind, and Hope before ; but Wisdom 
finds the beauty of both in the living present. Our 
real wealth is alike the gift and product of the past, 
the germ and promise of the future ; and in grate- 
fully using to-day we best show our deep and abiding 
faith in to-morrow. The Golden Age is guaranteed 
by the very thought of God, who never formed this 
fair universe to fall into ruin, but makes its present 
imperfection minister to an ever-growing and expand- 
ing beauty. Onward and upward—is the watchword 
of humanity, the clarion call which summons it from 
strength to strength and from glory to glory. Our 
Age of Gold is with us now, if we perceive the di- 
vine lustre of life’s common duties and experiences ; 
and the chemistry of Time will but eliminate the 
dross which now alloys it. 


‘* Old writers pushed the happy season back, 
The more fools they,—we forward ; dreamers both, 
en AL (for) well I know, 
That unto him who works, and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the door.” 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


(By Prof. William C. Russel. in the Cornell Hra for March 23.} 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Please allow me a few lines for 
some considerationson the “ woman question” and 
the probability of our institution being involved in it. 
Indeed, the great extent of the movement towards 
enlarging the sphere of education for women is re- 
markable. In our country its activity is in proportion 
to the cultivation and enterprise of different sections, 
and, without claiming it as any proof of the correct- 
ness of any opinion, it may be said that the progres- 
sive party is very unequally divided on the question. 
Before the late war was over there was a general con- 
viction that the next battle would be about woman’s 
rights to any education and any employment for 
which the might be fit. 

In England, John Stuart Mill has thrown all the 
weight of his influence and his intellect in favor of 
giving them the privilege of voting, from which the 
question of education is inseparable, and his motion 
was supported by an unexpectedly large minority in 
the House of Commons. The Anglo-Saxon respect 
for women naturally places the two nations side by 
side in her cause. In Prussia, too, the Queen is at the 
head of a society of ladies whose object is to extend 
the sphere of female employment. When the Prin- 
cess-royal of that country visited Paris and the Grand 
Exposition, she sent for Mr. Laboulaye for the sole 
purpose of talking with him about the education of 
the sexes in the same institutions. She told him of 
the Queen of England sending a commission to the 
United States to examine the institutions there, and 
quoted from their report the remarks of a protessor of 
Antioch College about the capacity of women for 
mathematics. This of course, is proof only of the 
feeling on this subject of persons under very different 
circumstances from our own. Constantinople hes a 
Turkish newspaper entirely devoted to the women’s 
movement, and even India’s coral strand is visited by 
the wave. Noble Mary Carpenter of Liverpool was 
kindly welcomed by the native husbands to whom 
she kindly offered to educate their wives and 
daughters. They did not want their religion to be 
interfered with, but she was warmly encouraged in 
her mission of instruction. The men said that they 
had observed that women were better wives and 
mothers and housekeepers for being educated, and 
they hailed the opportunity’. 

On the other hand, when the movement dashes 
against an old prejudice, the uproar is confounding. 
When the late Minister of Public Instruction in France, 
M. Duruy, proposed thatthe professors, graduates of 
the Normal School, should lecture to the Girls’ 
Schools, M. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, appealed 
to the church to rally to the rescue against an attempt, 
“which the exquisite truthfulness of the French lan- 
guage would nct permit him to describe without vio- 
lating the fastidious delicacy of French sentiment.” 
The church did rally, and brave Monsieur Duruy has 
since been succeeded in the cabinet by one more care- 
ful of the ignorance of French school-girls. 

In a recent number, he Hra says that it is assured 
that the attempt to admit women to the privileges of 


the Cornell University would take from us some of | 


our most honored and efficient Professors. I believe 
that there never was a greater mistake, never less 
foundation for one, and that your statement uninten- 
tionally does injustice to the entire Faculty. What 
their individual opinions on the subject may be, I do 
not know. Ihave heard only one express himself 
opposed, only one besides myself say that he was in 
favor of the measure, but that any one would leave if 
the women should be admitted I see no reason for 
believing. They are all and each too deeply interes- 
ted in Cornell to be severed from it by the circum- 
stance of women availing themselves of their legal 
right in this respect. 

As to your own regrets, Messrs Editors, allow me 
to sympathize with them. No one ever studied a 
young man without appreciating the fact and the im- 
portance of his temporary repugnance to the sex to 
whom he is one day to owe the richness and com- 
pleteness of his being. Rudeness to sisters, restless- 
ness under maternal influence, annoyance in the 
presence of any women, are as natural at some periods 
as any crisis of the constitution,—parts of an instinct 
wisely given and against which reason is powerless. 


You were sorry that seven hundred students did 
not leave Michigan University when the Faculty de- 
cided to let women have their legal rights and come 
into 1ecitations. Almost any young man would be so. 
The only woman there is taking the lead in most of 
the studies; at Antioch college, the women always 
took the lead in mathematics, as well as in history. 
Any young man in a state of nature would be uncom- 
fortable under such liabilities. 


Let us, however, while conceding the entire nat- 
uralness of the feeling. examine the position of the 
question in other relations, where the reason need not 
be influenced by feeling. Wecan generally appreciate 
a legal proposition, however, disagreeable its applica- 
tion. We can often be just, even against our 
prejudices. To see the truth requires only an honest 
determination to be true to ourselves. 

This University was founded on a grant of the pro- 
ceeds of lands given by the State of New York, and of 
land and money by Mr. Cornell. 


The lands granted by the State came from the Fed- 
eral Government, which gave them for the support of 
at least one college for education in scientific and 
classical studies, as well as in others more specially 
insisted on. (See University Register, 1st ed., p. 23. 
sec. 4.) 

The State of New York has granted the proceeds 
of these lands to our Trustees, to be applied to teach- 
ing not only agriculture, and the mechanic arts, and 


military tactics, but such other branches of science 
and knowledge as they may deem useful and proper. 
(Register, p. 14, sec. 4.) There is no discrimination 
as to the persons to whom education must be given, 
but the several departments are expressly thrown 
open to applicants for admission “ without distinction 
as to rank, class, previous occupation or locality.” 
(Register, p. 16, sec. 9,. Why was there no discrimi- 
nation? Because the lands in the hands of either the 
general government or of the State had been held for 
the benefit equally of all citizens, without distinction. 
Every man, woman, boy and girl had an equal right 
and interest inthem. Whatever use was to be made of 
them was to be regulated by aregard for the common 
good. If, in the opinion of the government of the 
United States, the common good would have been 
better promoted by appropriating them to the educa- 
tion of a class, it would have so limited them. It 
could have appropriated them exclusively to education 
in military tactics, and women would haye been ex- 
eluded; or to the education of female nurses, and men 
would have been shut out. But when the branches 
of education were to be equally within the power of 
all and equally valuable to all, there was ne constitu- 
tional right of appropriating them exclusively to any 


portion of the community. They could not haye 


been limited, for instance, to the education in scien- 
tific and classical studies of white children, or to chil- 
dren only of Saxon blood, or of any religious opinion. 
That would have been partial legislation. It would 
have been no less partial had such education been 
limited to male children. 


But the State was not the only grantor. Mr. Cor- 
nell had his views, and has never intimated a wish to 
rectrict the benefits of his donation. Every expres- 
sion of a preference has been in the other direction. 
At the head of every number of your paper you print 
his catholic sentiment :—‘“J would found an institution 
where any person can find instruction tn any study.” 
His opinion, too, is sufficiently expressed by his often 
repeated answer to the question “ whether women 
are to be admitted”:—“ There is nothing to hinder 
them—there is the law—why do they not come in?” 

Believing, as I do, that every woman has a perfect 
right to apply for admission here, and that she should 
be subjected to only those moral and intellectual tests. 
which we apply to men, and that on her passing them 


‘satisfactorily she should be admitted, the question 


whether they should use that right is one with which 
I should interfere with the greatest delicacy. There 
neyer has been a suggestion that injury would result 
to our sex from the measure; no one who has ever 
studied the matter doubts that in stimulus, refinement 
and purity, young men would be better for haying 
women pursuing the same studies and receiving the 
same instruction with them. All the uneasiness is on 
account of the women; and before we set ourselves 
against their enjoying their legal rights of education, 
we should be very careful of the foundation of our 
anxieties about them. Consider the circumstances 
of their coming. They would not come as many 
young men do, to kill time, nor because they were dif- 
ficult to manage at home, nor because they had failed 
to acquire any information under other teachers, nor 
because they were too young to be trusted in the 
world ;—such considerations explain the presence at 
colleges of many a youth whose most intellectual feat 
is asneerat admitting women. No, they would come 
because their friends believed them old enough and 
wise enough to face the common dangers of life; be- 
cause they wanted instruction so earnestly that to gain 
it they would sacrifice a softer for a rougher home ; 
and they would bring with them the feminine integ- 
rity and intuitive straightforwardness which place 
women beyond the attraction of dangers which our 
sex is too prone to burrow for. Again, if they came, 
they would not be left as our youth are, free from 
protection against those who would do them harm. 
Their own self-respect would protect them by a few 
regulations, which would provide for their comfort, 
their privacy and their safety. Iwas at Oberlin in 
1867, and the President told me that the violation of 
such regulations was of rarest occurrence, and that 
within thirty years there had not been an instance of 
harm resulting from the system. We have no means 
at present of accommodating female students. We 
have neither boarding-houses sufficient, nor any dor- 
mitory for them, and until there are both of these, no 
young man need leave here from apprehension of their: 
presence in the University. When they are admitted 
—as I believe they must be and will be—their sur- 
roundings will be auch as to mitigate in a great 
measure the anxieties of their friends and classmates 
as to their possible danger. 


Their anxieties, in my opinion, arise from an erro- 
neous, though honest, under-estimate of the sex. 
Physically, their organization is finer than ours, and a 
very little observation shows them to be less under 
the influence than we of the animal part of our nature. 
No mistake is greater than to suppose that men and 
women are alike in natural temperament or that they 
suffer from the same temptations in the sume degree.. 
They have a nicer sense of moral order and beauty 
than we. They are more drawn toward what is pure, 
and true, and honest. Not their own fidelity but 
their natural constitution has made them more con- 
scientious and loyal to a higher ideal. There is no 
woman-worship in appreciating that form of the Cre- 
ator’s energy as of a higher type than that which he 
has seen fit to manifest in us. They come from him 
with a superior organization in the scale of being, and 
with powers of self restraint and moral aspiration 
proportionally greater. They ought to exercise the 
greatest purifying power over us—and they would do: 
so if we understood them better and submitted more 
unreservedly to their influence. In my opinion, to 
admit women to our halls of education—not merely 
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as pupils but as teachers; to admit them to the dts- 
cussion of political and social duties; to receive their 
yotes and to associate them in legislation,—that is, to 
say, to enable woman to exercise her influence, intel- 
lectual, social and moral, whenever she is inclined to 
do so and is capable of doing it—will prove one of the 
most important means of civilization that society will 
ever adopt. 
a 


ADDRESS OF COL, T. W. HIGGINSON AT 
MOUNT AUBURN, ON DECORATION DAY. 


[From the Boston Journal.] 

We meet to-day for a purpose that has the dignity 
and the tenderness of funeral rites, without their sad- 
ness. Itis not anew bereavement, but one which 
time has softened, that brings us here. We meet not 
around a newly opened grave, but among those 
which nature has already decorated with the memo- 
ries of her love. Above every tomb her daily sun- 
shine has smiled, her tears have wept; over the hum- 
blest she has bidden some grasses nestle, some vines 
creep, and the butterfly—ancient emblem of immor- 
tality—waves his little wings above every sod. To 
Nature’s signs of tenderness we add our own. Not 
“ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” but blossoms to blos- 
soms, laurels to laurelled. 

The great civil war has passed by—its great armies 
were disbanded, their tents struck, their camp fires 
put out, their muster rolls laid away. But there is 
another army whose numbers no Presidential procla- 
mation could reduce, no general orders disband. 
This is their camping ground—these white stones are 
their tents—this list of names we bear is their muster 
roll—their camp-fires yet burn in our hearts. 

I remember this sweet Auburn when no sacred as- 
sociations made it sweeter, and when its trees looked 
down on no funerals but those of the bird and the 
bee. Time has enriched its memories since those 
days. And especially during our great war, as the 
nation seemed to grow impoverished in men, these 
hills grow richer in associations, until their multiply- 
ing wrath took in that heroic boy (Storrow) who fell 
in almost the last battle of the war. Now that roll of 
honor has closed and the work of commemoration 
begun. 

Without distinction of nationality. of race, of reli- 
gion, they gave their lives to their country. Without 
distinction of religion, of race, of nationality, we gar- 
land their graves to-day. The yourg Roman Catholic 
convert who died exclaiming “ Mary! pardon,” 
(Shurtleff) and the young Protestant theological 
student, whose fayorite place of study was the ceme- 
tery, and who asked only that no words of praise 
might be engraved on his stone, (Newcomb)—these 
bore alike the cross in their lifetime and shall bear it 
alike in the flowers to-day. They gave their lives 
that we might remain one nation, and the nation holds 
their memory alike in its arms. 

And so the little distinctions of rank that separated 
us in the service, are nothing here. Death has given 
the same brevet to all. The brilliant young cavalry 
General who rode into his last action, with stars on 


his shoulders and his death wonnd on his breast — 


(Lowell), is to us no more precious than that Sergeant 
of Sharpshooters who followed the line unarmed, at 
Antietam, waiting to take the rifle of some one who 
should die, because his own had been stolen, (Whitte- 
more), or that private who did the same thing in the 
same battle, leaving the hospital service to which he 
had been assigned, (Gould). Nature has been equally 
tender to the graves of all, and our loye knows no 
distinction. 

What a wonderful embalmer is death! We who 
survive grow daily older. Since the war closed the 
youngest has gained some new wrinkle, the oldest 
some added gray hair. A few years more, and only a 
few tottering figures shall represent the marching 
files of the Grand Army ; a year or two beyond that, 
and there shall flutter by the window the last empty 
sleeve. But those who are here are: embalmed forever 
in our imaginations; they will not change ; they never 
will seem to us less young, less fresh, less daring than 
when they sallied to their last battle. They will 
always have the dew of their youth; it is we alone 
who shall grow old. 

And, again, what a wonderful purifier is death ! 
These who fell beside us varied in character; like 
other men, they had their strength and their weakness, 
their merits and their faults. Yet now all stains 
seem washed away; their life ceased at its climax, 
and the ending sanciified all that went before. They 
died for their country ; that is their record. They 
found their way to heaven equally short, it seems to 
us, from every battle-field, and with equal readiness 
our love seeks them to-day. 

I think all of you have learned with me, that as 
time goes on, the feeling about the war on the vart of 
those who were in it, differs more and more from that 
of the world at large. To others, that period recedes 
into mere forgetfulness ; to us, it only recedes into a 
dream. A dream of excitement, of glory, of friend- 
ship, of pain—but still a dream. Now we lead a 
common, perhaps prosaic life again, and the only per- 
sons who share that dream with us are the parents 
and sisters of those who fell; this unites them with us, 
and though we may be too proud or cold to own it, 
we walk through life in a light a little diferent from 
that of common day. 

“What is a victory like?” said a lady to the Duke 
of Wellington. “ The greatest tragedy in the world, 
madam, except a defeat.” Even our great war would 
be but a tragedy, were it not for the warm feeling of 
brotherhood it has left behind it, based on the hidden 
emotions of days like these. The war has given 
peace to the nation; it has given Union, Freedom, 
Equal Rights; and in addition to that, it has given to 


you and me the sacred sympathy of these graves. No 
matter what it has cost us individually—health or 
worldly fortunes—it is our reward that we can stand 
to-day among these graves and yet think that we sur- 
Vive. 

My friends, of all the incidents of to-day nothing has 
touched me so much as what you, perhaps, did not see ; 
a pair of eyes that were looking from one window in 
Charles street, and saw nothing in all our columns 
except that name upon our flag. You owe it not 
alone to the memory of John A. Andrew, but to the 
memory of his widow> that she may feel that his name 
is borne by a body of men for whom her husband, 
looking from Heaven, will have no need to blush. 
Not a soldier, he was more than a soldier. All of us 
whom he commissioned or enlisted think of him as our 
chief; we all belong to his staff. The grandest heroes 
in history may be those that bear none of the decora- 
tions of military service. 


The great French soldier, La Tour d’ Auvergne, was 
the hero of many battles, but remained by his own 
choice in the ranks. Napoleon gave him asword and 
the official title, “First among the grenadiers of 
France.” When he was killed, the Emperor ordered 
that his heart should be entrusted to the keeping of 
his regiment—that his name should be called at every 
roll-call, and that his next comrade should make an- 
swer, ‘‘ Dead upon the field of honor.” In our memories 
are the names of many heroes; we treasure all their 
hearts in this consecrated ground, and when the name 
of each is called, we answer in flowers, “ Dead upon 
the field of honor.” 


oe 
FREE RELIGION. 


[From an article reviewing the Report of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association, and published in 
the, Catholic World for November, 1869.] 


The radicals deny that they are destructives, that 
they have only negations, or that they make war on 
any existing church, religion, sect or denomination ; 
they will pardon us, then, if we are unable to con- 
ceive what they mean by unity, or what unity, ex- 
cept the physical unity of nature, there is or can be 
among those who divide on every subject in which 
they feel any interest. Does the Association propose 
to get rid of diversity by indifference, and of divisions 
simply by bringing all men to agree to differ? We 
certainly find only unity in denying among the indi- 
viduals associated, who agree in nothing except that 
each one holds himself or herself alone responsible 
for his or her own personal views and utterances. 
Some of them would retain the Christian name, and 
others would reject it. Mr. Francis Ellingwood Ab- 
bot argues that it is not honest to hold on to the 
name after having rejected the thing. By professing 
to be a Christian a man binds himself to accept Chris- 
tianity, and whoso accepts Christianity binds himself 
to accept the Catholic Church, which embodies and 
expresses it. We make an extract from his address :— 

“As I look abroad in the community, I see two extreme types 
of religious faith. Oneis represented in the Roman Church, 
the great principle of authority. That Church always hasbeen, 
and, I think, always will be, the grandest and greatest embodi- 
ment of Christianity in social life. It is worthy of profound 
respect; and I, fur one, yield it profound respect. It took an 
‘* infidel,’ Auguste Comte, to portray fairly the service done 
to the world by the Christian Church—the great Catholic 
Church—of the middleages ; and we radicals are false to our 
principles, if we do not do homage to every thing that is great 
and good and serviceable in its season, even though we think 
its day of usefulness may have passed. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Roman Church is authority,—pure and simple. The 
theology of Rome carries that principle out to the extremest 
degree. Its hierarchy embodies it in an institution ; and, from 
beginning to end, from centre to periphery, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is consistent with itself in the development of that 
one idea in spiritual and social and ecclesiastical life. 

At the other pole of human thought and experience, I see a 
very few persons,—indeed. so few that I might, perhaps, almost 
count them on the fingers of one hand,—who plant themselves 
on the principle of liberty alone; who want nothing else ; 
who stand without dogma, without creed, without priesthood, 
without Bible, without Christ, without anything but the Al- 
mighty God working in their hearts. These two principles of 
authority and freedom have thus worked out for themselves, at 
last. consistent expression. Here are the two extremes— 
Romish Christianity and Free Religion ; and between these 
twoextremes we see a compromise, Protestant Christianity,— 
the compromise between Catholicism and Free Religion. Ev- 
ery compromise is weak, because it contains conflicting ele- 
ments. Protestant Christianity is like the image wiih head of 
gold and fect of clay. It can not stand forever. Hither Christ- 
ianity, as embodied in the Roman Church, is right, or else 
Free Religion is right. Have we not learned yet to give up 
these combinations of opposites, contraries and incompati- 
bles? Has the war taught us nothing? Are we still trying to 
make some chimerical mixture, some imposrible union of free- 
dom and slavery? I trust not. For my own part, I stand 
pledged to liberty, pure and simple ; and I have come to view 
all compromiees alike, and to cast them utterly away, whether 
they clothe themselves in the garments of Geneva, orin the 
last expression of Dr. Bellows and the Unitarian Church.” 

(Pp. 32—33.) 

Mr. Abbot is not quite exact in his phraseology, 
and does not state the Catholic principle correctly. 
The principle on which the Church rests, and out 
of which grow all her doctrines and precepts, is not 
authority, but the mystery of the Incarnation, or the 
assumption of human nature by the Word. Nor is 
he himself quite honest according to his own test of 
honesty. Tobe consistent with himself, he must re- 
ject not only the term Christian, but also the term re- 
ligion, and put the alternative, either Catholicity or no 
religion. The word religion—from relugare-—means 
either intensively to bind more firmly, or iteratively 
to bind again, to bind man morally to God as his last 
end, in addition to his being physically bound to God 
as his first cause. Hyree Religion is a contradiction in 
terms, as much so as free bondage. Religion is al- 
ways a bond, a law that binds. 
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Here is a pithy sermon :—‘“ Our ingress in life is 
naked and bare; our progress through life is trouble 
and care; our egress out of it we know not where ; 
but doing well here we shall do well there.” 


Voices trom the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——“T am glad Mr. Lincoln’s views are about to be 
published ; for the clergy, with their usual mendacity, 
have already begun to address the coming genera- 
tions, in their ‘Sabbath’ schools and other places, in 
phrases conveying the idea-that Mr. Lincoln was a 
Christian, which they take good care to explain as a 
believer in the Messiahship of Jesus. I do not think 
it very important about Mr. Lincoln’s views myself, 
(I do not think he had a very deep or radical mind); 
but history will transmit him to posterity as one of 
the gods of our generation, and I would that priest- 
craft, this once, could be prevented from appropriating 
him to their use. Suffer me to tell youastory. I 
was born in , sixty-three years ago. In my 
boyhood a clergyman (a Coyenanter) preached to a 
congregation of Calvinists of Scotch descent in my 
neighborhood. He also taught a private academy at 
his own house; he was a very learned, intolerant, 
very talented, but very honest man. He edited and 
published, in addition to his other labors, a weekly 
paper in which he advocated his religious views. In 
that paper he contended that ours was an ‘énfidel’ goy- 
ernment, inasmuch as the name of Jesus was not rec- 
ognized, and because ‘infidels’ could hold office under 
it. He charged publicly that up to that time ail our 
Presidents had been infidels save the two Adams’ 
and they, he said, were ‘Socinians,’ which he claimed 
was as ‘damnable’ a heresy as infidelity. He 
charged boldly that all the stories about Washington’s 
Christianity were trumped up by zealots, who believed 
that the end justified the means. In the winter cf 
1830 or 1831, this man, James R. Wilson, was Chap- 
lain to the House of Assembly in Albany, N. Y. 
During that session he published a pamphlet, the ob- 
ject of which was to show that, though Washington 
was a good and even a praying man,he was no Ohrist- 
tan. He did prove this to my satisfaction. He 
proved it by letters from Ministers of the Gospel who 
were Washington’s cotemporaries, and from conyer- 
sations he had had with others who knew the man. 
I remember one letter was from the clergyman who 
officiated in the church at Alexandria (I believe it 
was there) which Washington attended. He said the 
General, so far from being a communicant, as is al- 
leged, never remained in the church when the congre- 
gation were partaking of the sacrament. He often 
urged him, he said, to remain and sanction the cere- 
mony by his presence; but he would not. Mr Wilson 
had his office of chaplain taken from him for publishing 
that book, and that was all the reply it ever got. He 
died in Pennsylvania, and I do not know if there is a 
copy of that book in existence. I have written to 
people in to have them try to find a copy, but 
they do not take any interest in it. Pardon my old 
man’s gabble, and believe me, truly yours, etc.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First INDEPENDENT Socrety meets every Sun- 
day morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the cor- 
ner of Adams and Superiorstreets. Sunday School at 
a quarter to 12. The public are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Tum RapicaL CLus will meet at the same place, 
at 74 o’clock, June12. Subject of discussion :—“ Is 
the plan of Co-operative House-keeping a feasible 
one?” Free to all. 


te 
RECEIVED. 


One Revicion: Many Creeps. By Ross Winans. 
Baltimore: John P. Des Forges, 3 St. Paul St. 
1870. 8vo, pp. 127. [$2.00, pestpaid.] 


Tue Portican Works or Henry Laner. Vol. 1. 
First Edition. New Albany, Ind. Author’s Pub- 
lication. 1870. 12mo. pp. 866. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL Report of the Commissioner 
of Common Schools to the Governor of the State 
of Ohio for the School Year ending August 31, 


1869. Columbus: Columbus Printing Company, 
State Printers. 1870. Pamphlet, pp. 240, with il- 
lustrations. 


Four Eristires oN Fre Love AnD Murprer. By 
Hon. A. Hunxer. Troy, N. Y. A. W. Scribner 
& Co., Book and Job Printers, 219 Rivers St. 1870. 
pp. 16. 

THat TERRIBLE Question. Third Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Rev. Moses Huuu, Au- 
thor of ‘“ Question Settled,” “ Ollapodrida,” ete. 
Chicago: Birney Hand’s Steam Printing House, 
111 Washington St. 1870. Price 10 cents. pp. 16. 


ExEcutTion or Laws 1N Uran. Speech of Hon. 
AARon H. Cragin, of New Hampshire, delivered 
in the Senate of the United States, May 18, 1870. 
Washington: F.& J. Rives & George A. Bailey. 
1870. 

To My ATHEISTICAL BroTHERS, or, How I became 
Assured of the Existence of Unseen Intelligences. 
By Austin Kent. Published for the Author by a 
Friend, and sold by the Author, at Stockholm, N. 
Y. [Price not stated; but as the Author is disa- 
bled by poverty, sickness, and age, it is probably 
to be determined by the generosity of the purchas- 
er. | 
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PICTURES FROM OVID: 
VII. DESCRIPTION OF HADES. 


’Mid dreary wastes where silence reigns supreme, 
And gloom profound ne’er knows one cheerful beam, 
Where deadly yews their sombre shadows throw, 
Lies the dark entrance to the realms below. 
Here rolls the Styx his black and sluggish tide, 
Exhaling vapors from his bosom wide ; 
In spectral crowds, along the dismal shore, 
The restless ghosts in troops and armies pour, 
Whom weeping friends with funeral rites have 
blessed, 

The last kind office which their hearts suggest. 
Paleness and Winter, with an equal sway, _ 
Reign o’er vast wilds, shut out from light of day. 
In fruitless search, the shadowy phantoms roam, 
To reach the city and the towering dome 
Where, throned supreme, the gloomy Pluto reigns, 
The awful monarch of these dark domains. 
A thousand frowning gates throw open wide 
Their massive folds and yawn on every side; 
And as all rivers to the ocean tend, 
The tribes of earth their countless myriads send 
To swell the throng within this vast abode, 
Which like the boundless sea is ne’er o’erflowed. 
The bloodless spectres in the forum stray, 
Affect the labors of their mortal day, 
Frequent the palace of the infernal king, 
Ply each his trade, and each his tribute bring,— 
Essaying to revive, with vain regret, 
The joys they’ve lost, but never can forget. 

1854. ASTERISK. 


Che Hunter. 


JUNE 11, 
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The Editor of Tue InvEX does not hold himself responsidle 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet, f 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of THz INDEX, 
bound ang complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted, 
and the orders filled at the end of the year, 
ticulars see THE InpEX, No. 20. 


For further par- 


In reprinting Essays which were formerly 
read as sermons in Christian pulpits, we 
sometimes make a few yerbal changes, omit 
a text, or prefix an appropriate motto. But 
the essential thought is left as when first 
spoken,—eyen when we should now make it 
otherwise. 


=. << 

Before making a reply to Mr. Wasson’s ar- 
ticle in the May Radical, entitled—* Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion,”—we shall wait until after the 
publication of the Report of the late meeting 
of the Free Religious Association. Mr. Was- 
son’s Essay, read at that Convention, bore 
upon the same general subject, and ought, in 
fairness to him, to be considered in connec- 
_tion with it. 


+ <> 

The Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, held in Boston May 26 and 27, 
was largely attended. - A full report of it will 
be printed before long in pamphlet form, and 
a condensed report is given to-day in 
Tue InpEX, in the “ Department of the Free 
Religious Association,” by Rev, W. J. Potter, 
our highly valued friend and co-editor. There 
will be no need, therefore, on our part, of. at- 
tempting any account of the proceedings. 
The result of the Convention was in the high- 
est degree encouraging, and furnishes fresh 
proof, if any were needed, that the public 
mind is rapidly awakéning to the importance 


of the movement represented by this Associa- 
tion. The size and attentiveness of the three 
successive audiences were significant. <A 
friend suggests that Rey. W. H. Channing 
could do signal seryice to humanity by re- 
peating his admirable address on the Chinese 
religions throughout the West, and thus 
prepare the way for the millions soon to come 
from the greatest empire of the East. 
BER rs ode ie eee 


THE “ CATHOLIC WORLD” ON FREE RE- 
LIGION,. 


In another column we print a criticism on 
our speech at the annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association, in Boston, last year. It 
is taken from the Catholic World, the month- 
ly magazine published by Father Hecker in 
New York city; and we surmise it to have 
been written by Father Hecker himself. 

But whether our surmise is correct or not, 
the critic seems unable to conceive of a relig- 
lous unity among men not based on special 
beliefs or dogmas. This scepticism concern- 
ing the possibility of a religious union on 
broader grounds than mere opinion, is char- 
acteristic of all branches of the Christian 
Church, from the Catholics down to the Uni- 
tarians, although it decreases in intensity in 
proportion as orthodoxy loses its hold on the 
human mind. To a consistent Christian, es- 
pecially to a consistent Catholic, the idea of a 
religious fellowship not based on definite arti- 
cles of faith is supremely ridiculous. Creed 
is the corner-stone of organized Christianity ; 
and if Christians could really conceive of any 
other corner-stone, they would soon cease to 
be Christians. But the world is far wiser 
than the Church in this point, as in so many 
others. When men form a banking corpora- 
tion, or an insurance company, or a business 
association of any sort, they simply announce 
their PRACTICAL OBJECT, and admit as mem- 
bers all who will PRACTICALLY AID in carry- 
ing out this object. They institute no in- 
quiry into beliefs of any kind, but take it for 
granted that whoever comes forward to help 
has all the beliefs necessary or desirable. Re- 
ligious associations should do the same. Let 
the objects be specified, and all else omitted. 
There is an actual power of attraction in a 
common object far mightier than that of a 
common opinion. Take for instance a scien- 
tific association. There we find no catechiz- 
ing of members to discover their scientific 
creed, although science has its schools quite as 
antagonistic as those of religion ; but the pwr- 
suit of science is an object large enough and 
real enough to enlist the active support and 
co-operation of all the schools. Now the 
Free Religious Association follows the ordi- 
nary plan of secular life; it proposes its ob- 
jects, and asks no questions as to the creeds 
of those who feel.enough interest in the ob- 
jects to come and help in carrying them out. 
The method of the Catholic Church is that 
of Christianity; the method of the Free Re- 
ligious Association is that of common sense. 


Our critic makes two points against our 
speech,—that “the principle on which the 
Church rests, and out of which grow all her 
doctrines and precepts, is not authority, but 
the mystery of the Incarnation,’—and_ that, 
in order to be consistent and honest, we must 
give up the word religion as well as the word 
Christianity. 

To the first point we reply, that we feel a 
certain delicacy in undertaking to instruct 
Father Hecker in the principles of his own 
Church, but that really we find ourself under 


the painful necessity of doing so. The 
“mystery of the Incarnation,’ on which he 
says the Church rests, is a dogma of the 
Church itself,—a dogma which is an infinite 
insult to human reason. How are we to know 
that it is true? What is the warrant for 
it? Father Hecker can only answer that the 
Church says it is true,—that men must ac- 
cept it for this reason, or else incur the con- 
demnation of God. With all due respect, 
therefore, for Father Hecker, we insist either 
that he does not know, or else that he prefers 
to conceal, the real foundation of his own 
Church. The “Incarnation” is not that 
foundation, but the principle of blind sub- 
mission to authority 7s; and the Church 
would commit suicide to allow human reason 
freely to accept or reject that dogma. 

The other point, that religion is a bondage 
(being derived from religare, to bind), and 
cannot call itself free without self-contradic- 
tion, is as weak as the first. Cicero himself 
derives the word from relegere, to traverse 
again or carefully review ; and he is nearly as 
good a judge of Latin etymology as Father 
Hecker. But we do not propose to rest the 
case on any etymology. Religion is a fact of 
human nature, of human history, of human 
experience; and its true definition must come 
from scientific and philosophical study. The 
result of our own careful study of this great. 
fact is, that religion is humanity’s conscious. 
struggle for self-development, its effort to 
achieve the ideal perfection of its own being; 
and that this struggle or effort becomes suc- 
cessful in proportion as it is earnest, persever- 
ing, and free. The only “ bondage” in relig- 
ion, thus interpreted, is the obligation of ey- 
ery soul to be true to itself, to the law of its 
own universal nature, in thought, word, and 
act; and this ig impossible except in free- 
dom. 

As to our “honesty,” Father Hecker is wel- 
come to his opinion ; it is our business to be 


honest, not to be thought so. 
> <p 
REASONS WHY. 


The following note was published in The 
Independent of May 26 :— 

Torepo, O., May 19, 1870. 
Editor Independent : 

Dear Sir :—In your paper of this date, I see my 
name mentioned as member of a Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Union Woman Suffrage Association 
“to attend the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, in November, in order 
to effect a union of the two societies.” Not being a 
member of either Association, I must ask leave very 
respectfully to decline the service; and you will 
oblige me by printing this note in your columns. But 
I shall rejoice if the existing Associations can be unit- 
ed on a perfectly just and equitable basis, and trust 
that, whether united or single, they may speedily ac- 
complish the reform to which they are devoted. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis E. ABBOT. 


The reason given above for declining to act 
on the Committee is a sufficient one. Weare 
not a member of either association ; and for 
the present, at least, weintend to work in the: 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement independ- 
ently of all organizations. But even if we 
had been a member of the “Union Woman 
Suffrage Association,” we could not act with 
this Committee. The method adopted for 
bringing about a junction of forces in the 
woman movement does not commend itself to 
us either as impartial or as quite generous,. 
This Committee must go to the “ American” 
Association, and coolly inyite it to disband. 
for the purpose of joining what is really the- 
“National” Association, which has only 
changed its name and officers. Such a junc- 
tion would not be on equal terms. It would. 
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be the sacrifice of one Association to the other, 
not afree union of both; and the “ Ameri- 
can” has just as much right to complain now 
as the “National” had before,—we think 
more. Nothing will come of the Committee’s 
proposal, and nothing ought to come of it. 
Ceitainly, we could not join in making it. 

The case stands just as it stood. Two As- 
sociations exist, neither being in fact what 
they both claim to be in form,—national, i. e. 
representative of the entire party of workers 
for woman suffrage. If these two Associa- 
tions can be fairly and equitably united, we 
believe that the cause of woman would be 
greatly strengthened, since the local and per- 
sonal division now too painfully apparent op- 
erates in countless ways to retard the progress 
of the reform. Only the plan which we pro- 
posed a few weeks ago (modified, perhaps, in 
some particulars) can ever be the basis of a 
just union. Union may not soon come; it 
will at least have to wait, until each organiza- 
tion can make up its mind to yield exactly as 
much asit demands. But we think the pub- 
lic interest requires a concentration of effort 
which can only: be secured by unity of pur- 
pose, plan, and action. However long post- 
poned, this concentration will become more 
and more necessary; and itis only defeated 
by the division now existing. 


Communications, 


GOD AND NATURE. 


TITUSVILLE, Pa., March 8, 1870. 
Mr. F. H. Abbot: 


Dear Sir :—I have now been reading (except No. 
1, not received) all the numbers of THe Iypex; and 
although I do not believe, and cannot view al] things, 
as you do, I nevertheless like your paper very much; 
for I rejoice at every progress, every liberal step for- 
ward, believing, as I do, that the improvement and 
consequent happiness of the human family will be in 
proportion as it becomes liberal and advanced. It 
would, then, only be a truism to say, that I wish 
“God-speed” to the Free Religious Association and 
movement ! 

As decidedly the best part of Tar Inppx, I con- 
sider your very able lectures, which I read with as 
much pleasure as interest. And yet, as I said above, 
I do not believe,and do not view all things, as you 
do. This was the case when I read your lecture, fine 
as it is,on “The Miracle Question ” in the last. num- 
ber (10) of Tar INDEX, in which you adopt Spinoza’s 
pantheistical idea of God. I readily admit that this 
conception of God is infinitely better than the Bible 
or orthodox idea of him; yet I cannot admit the cor- 
rectness of even that conception of God, so long as I 
must agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer (Ultimate Re- 
ligious Ideas) that the “Power which the universe 
manifests is utterly inscrutable.” 


Believing this to be an irrefutable truth, we cannot 
possibly know anything of God; and being thus utter- 
ly ignorant of him, or his essence, I can neither be- 
lieve in his existence at all, nor can I maintain his 
non-existence; for I can not know either. I may 
have more reasons, stronger arguments for this be- 
lief or disbelief; but I can neither, as Spinoza and 
you do, positively assert the existence of God, nor 
deny it. Neither can I see that it makes any great 
difference whether I believe in him, or not,—whether 
he exists distinct from, Nature, or whether he and 
Nature are identical. If there is a God, he must nec- 
essarily be an,intelligent, yea, the most perfectly intelli- 
gent Being, —must govern us, the universe, all Na- 
ture, and all events in them; for if he does not,—if he 
leaves Nature, and all in it, to itself,—then it is just 
the same as if there were no God. Nature, 
acting by necessity, and according to her own 
fixed Wuws, does not act with intelligence. What, 
then, is the part of God in her. Supervision— 
Providence? But her laws are fixed; there is no 
need of supervision ; because she and they need no 
tinkering. ‘“ Whatever events occur in Nature,” you 
very truly and correctly say, “they must be natural” 
(i. é. not according to a “ supervisor,’ but according 
to her own laws); but far less traly and correctly you 
go on tosay, “they must, therefore, (?) be Divine (?); 
for Nature is nothing but the activity of God.” Where, 
then, isthe postulate for your “therefore?” I can’t 
see it; I should rather say, “ Nature, in all things 
and always, acts naturally (i.e. in conformity to her 
las) ; therefore, there is no need of any other agent, of 
any God.” Ifyou were an “ Orthodox” or Paley, 

ou might, it is true, ask me, “ Wherefrom your 
aws?” I know I could not answer this question any 
more satisfactorily than you could, if I should ask 
you in return, “ Wherefrom your God?” You may 
answer me, “God is uncreated ; he is from all etern1- 
ty ;”’ and that would be just what I maintain of Na- 


ture and her laws. In that sense God and Nature are 
identical. But that does not answer the question as 
I, and I believe you, too, understand it, ‘‘ Who and 
what is God?” It only verifies Mr. Spencer’s say- 
ing, “The Power which the Universe manifests is ut- 
terly inscrutable.” If God is at all, he must be an In- 
dependent Intelligence, not 77, but above, and distinct 
from, Nature; and being thus, he is—a swperfluity ; 
for Nature can very well get along without him. And 
saying that God and Nature are identical would be 
only a dodge, to cover up the fact of his non-existence, 
the fact that Nature is the one and all,—a dodge 
which I think much too well of you, and respect your 
outspoken manliness much too highly, to believe you 
capable of using. 
Very respectfully yours, 
; Morris EINsteIn. 


[Although long delayed by our hope of making a 
full reply, the above ought to be printed. We can 
only say a very few words, after all. 

1. We “adopt” nobody’s idea of God, having one 
of our own. Neither Spinoza nor Herbert Spencer 
has adequately expressed it. 

2. Mr. Einstein agrees with Mr. Spencer that “the 
Power which the Universe manifests is utterly inscru- 
table.” On the contrary, we should say that, if this 
Power were wholly inscrutable, the universe would 
not manifest it at all. The supposition that it mani- 
fests itself destroys the supposition that it is wtteriy in- 
scrutable. Mr. Spencer’s statement is self-contradic- 
tory. ; 

38. We know just so much of God as the universe 
“ manifests””—no more and no less. The great Pow- 
er of the universe, according to Mr. Einstein himself, 
is manifested, that is, made known to some extent. It 
is, therefore, inconsistent to deny all human know]- 
edge of it. 

4. Mr. Einstein holds that Nature, because acting 
by fixed, necessary laws, ‘does not act with intelli- 
gence.” But would it be intelligent to act otherwise, 
—by irregular caprice? The only unanswerable dis- 
proof of God would be the proof of lawlessness in Na- 
ture. Solong as Nature is an intelligible whole, a 
unit in virtue of all-embracing and never-changing 
law, so long shall we be mentally necessitated to rec- 
ognize in law the highest conceivable proof of intelli- 
gence in the universe. 

5. The question is, not whether there is some “ oth- 
eragent” than Nature, but whether Nature’s admit- 
ted harmony and invariability of action is not the 
only conceivable demonstration of an absolute Intel- 
ligence. Whoever grants the intelligible unity of the 
universe, grants the premise from which follows the 
intelligence of its cause. ; 

6. Mr. Einstein does us no more than justice in sup- 
posing us incapable of a “dodge.” We would in 
turn thank him for frankly stating his own conyic- 
tions on this subject in our columns. They are enti- 
tled to as much respect as the most orthodox views; 
and we invite a further explanation or defence of 
them.—Eb. ] 


<>< 
WAS WASHINGTON A CHRISTIAN. 


Mr. Eprror.—t see some of the righteous friends 
of Mr. Lincoln seem to bescandalized at the idea that 
he was an infidel 
in Christianity? It appears to me, if a belief in 
Christianity is essential to salvation, nearly all of our 
best men are gone to Hell,—what an idea! Let the 
Watchman and Reflector chew the cud over this 
awhile :— 

WASHINGTON’s RELIGIon.—In the works of Jefferson. (vol. 


iv. p. 512,) we find the following extract from his journal of 


Feb. 1, 1800; : 

‘*Doctor Rush told me that he had it from Asa Green, that 
when the clergy addressed Gen. Washington on his departure 
from the Governmcnt.it was observed in their consultation that 
he had never, on any occasion, said a word to the public which 
showed a belief in the Christian religion, and they thought they 
should so pen their address as to force him at length to declare 
publicly whether he was a Christian or not. They did so. 
However, he observed, the old fox was too cunning for them. 
He answered every article of their address particularly, except 
that, which he passed over without notice. Rush observes, he 
never did say a word on the subjeet in any of his public papers, 
except in his valedictory letter to the Governors of the States, 
when he resigned his commission in the army, wherein he 
speaks of ‘“ the benign influence of the Christian religion.” 

“JT know that Governeur Morris, who pretended to be in his 
secrets, and believed himself to be so, has often told me, that 
General Washington believed no more of that system than he 


himseif did.” 
LAN AGiaEs. 
[Curious testimony in the same direction will be 
found in our column of ‘ Voices from the People.” 
—Ep.] 
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TVHE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE FAMOUS 
HINDU REFORMER, 


Mr. Eprror —In justice to Keshub Chunder Sen, 
as also in justice to Christianity, will you please, in 
addition to what you printed last week, publish also 
the following statement in regard to the reformer’s 
estimate of Christianity? Though he thinks that the 
Hindus should be left alone in the use of it, he never- 
theless bears unequivocal testimony in favor of the 
Bible. He has said that India cannot get‘on without 
the Bible. It is, according to his own confession, im- 


What about Washington’s belief 


measurably superior to their own Sacred Books, The 
product of the Hindu mind in this direction is not of 
a character to admit of extended use in the moral 
elevation and spiritual development of that race. 


‘*Perhaps you wili ask me. ‘What is the attitude you as- 
sume towards Christianity—towards Christ? What is the 
great religious future of India? Do you accord an affectionate 
and brotherly welcome to missionaries of Christ, or do you 
look upon them with feelings of abhorrence and hatred?’ I for 
one must say that it is impossible fora true Theist, whether 
Indian or European, to cherish in his mind feelings of antipathy 
or aversion towards Christ or his disciples. That is literally 
impossible. There are thousands in India, I know, and many 
of these men I number amongst my own friends, who do not 
like to see Christ preached to the population of India. Christ- 
ianity has come to us in a foreign and repulsive form. Christ- 
janity in its founder, in its earliest traditions, in its earliest 
laborers, was Oriental, Asiatic: and there isno reason why 
Christianity should in the present day be presented to the In- 
dian population in any other than an Oriental and Asiatic as- 
pect, Leave us to ourselves, and let us study the Bible. Do we 
not find these imageries and precepts of a very Asiatic and Ori- 
ental stamp? ,Do we not find that there is much in these de- 
scriptions with which we are bound as Indians to sympathize? 
Do we not feel that the spirit of Christianity comes to us as 
something very natural, native to our heart, something which 
by the very coustitution of our peculiarly Indian mind we are 
pound to sympathize? In that spirit Christianity shall be ac- 
cepted by India, There may be thousands among my country- 
men who deny that, but I for one, so long as I live, shall con- 
tinue to say that the spirit of Christ India will one day receive- 


R. H. Howarp. 


eS 
CHEERFUL STRAINS. 


Bosron, May 29, 1870, 
30 Court S87. 
Ed. Index : 

Dear Srr,—Rev. W. H. H. Murray and some oth- 
ers assert substantially that the Hell-Fire doctrines 
are no part of the orthodoxy of to-day. I find in the 
“Songs for Social and Public Worship. Revised 
edition, 1864. Rev. Ed. N. Kirk, D. D,’—a hymn 
book in use in the Orthodox Church in Ashburton 
Place, Boston, over which Rey. Dr. Kirk now pre- 
sides,—the following honest versification of Dr. Watts, 
prefaced by the invitation—‘‘ Oh! come, let us sing 
unto the Lord”: 


My thoughts on awful subjects roll,— 
Damnation and the dead; 

What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed! 


Lingering about these mortal shores, 
She makes a long delay, 

Till, like a flood with rapid force, 
Death sweeps the wretch away. 


Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast, 

Amongst abominable fiends, 
Herself a frighted ghost. 


There endless crowds of sinners lie, 
And darkness makes their chains; 

Tortured with keen despair they cry, 
Yet wait for fiercer pains. 


Not all their anguish nor their klood 
For their old guilt atones ; 

Nor the compassion of a God 
Shall hearken to their groans. 


Amazing grace, that kept my breath 
Nor bade my soul remove, 

Till I had learned my Saviour’s death, 
And «ell insured his love! 

I submit this without comment. Put on a black 
frock, a white choker, and a pair of spectacles, and 
proclaim it from a high pulpit in a loud, vibrant, na- 
sal tone with sounding-board to back you,—and how 
it would scare the sinners! 

Yours truly, 
! I: 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


HW, 


Eprror oF THe INDEX :— 

Carl H. Horsch addressed, in the INDEX of ‘May 7, 
five pertinent questions—“To those ministers who 
claim the name ‘Christian, and do not belieye in 
Jesus the Christ.” ses 

Supposing that I am one of the class he intended to 
designate, I venture to reply :— 

1. It would be inconsistent for us to call ourselyes, 
or allow ourselves to be called, Christian ministers, if 
we did not én some sense believe in the Messiahship of 
Jesus. We believe, with Lowell, “God ‘sends’ his 
teachers unto every age,” and among these teachers of 
the ages, sent by God, we recognize Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Chief—* prtmus inter pares.” We know very 
well that not a single Christian sect or denomination, 
as such, has ever accepted this view of Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship. The great majority of professing Christians 
would undoubtedly say; “that is not‘to believe in 
Jesus the Christ, and with this belief only you have 
no business to call yourselyes Christian.” "So they 
would say also that we are not religious, but infidel. 
We are not religious in their sense, but we put our 
own construction on the word, and continue to call 
ourselyes religiunists. Mr. Abbot does, Mr. Horsch, 
I. presume, does; then why not “ Christian” in the 
same way ? : 

2. A good republican, opposing one who declared 
that“ Cotton is King,” might say, “No, Reason is 
King,” or “Freedom is King,” and honestly declare 
himself a loyal subject. Why not? properly, as well 
as honestly ? 

8. I.can “do more good” to retain the name Christ- 
jan than to drop it. because, with the prefixes of 
“ Radical” or “ Rationalist” which Iam careful to use, 
I think my true position is more likely to be under- 
stood than if I were to take the name “ Infidel.” The 
name “ Theist” I.do not object to; but my idea of God 
is sO very different from that of the popular theology, 
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that, if | have no right to be considered a believer in 
Jesus because I do not accept the dogma of super- 
natural birth and mission, I do not see that, by the 
same rule, I have any right to call myself a Theist—a 
believer in God. Christianity is coming to stand more 
and more for the simple law of love to God and man, 
and less and less for any dogma or ceremony. Jesus, 
I think, intended this. Men everywhere are opening 
their eyes to the fact that the spirit of Jesus, and of 
all true Christianity or Messiahship, is the spirit of 
truth and love and liberty—no more, no less. We 
want to help on that idea, The great question is one 
of ideas—not of names, or persons. As soon as my 
good friend Abbot succeeds in proving to my siutis- 
faction that this, our mutual aim, can be better acom- 
plished by giving up the name Christian, I, for one, 
shall be ready to take my stand with him “ squarely 
outside of Christianity ;” and then if my good triend 
Seaver, of the “ Investigator,” will proye to me that 
I can do more for that which I now call the Christ- 
idea, by dropping the names God and Religion, as well 
es Christ and Christianity, I shall not hesitate a mo- 
ment to follow Ellis of “the Broad-gauge Church,” 
and fling boldly out the Atheistic banner. . Mr. 
Horsch wrongs us if he supposes us fetich-worship- 
ers in any sense. 

4. I believe that there is ““much goodness and 
truth” outside the nominally Christian Church—per- 
haps more than in. 

5. We have no ‘‘struggle with the churches for a 
mere name.” That were indeed a foolish contest. 
All we insist on is our free and rational ideas. Let 
them call us what they please. J. L. Haren, 

MAnsrip_p, Mass., May 12, 1870. 

>< 
IS CHRISTIANITY ABSOLUTE RELIGION ? 


BY THOS. M’CLINTOCK. 


Ff. B. Abbot: 


EsTEEMED F'RIEND :—I have read with much in- 
terest thy Fifty Affirmations and the discourses in 
which they dire applied and amplified, and have found 
much to admire and approve, while in the positions 
assumed I find several, which I deem quite important, 
from which I feel obliged to dissent. Iwill endeavor 
to present the points of difference between us with as 
much perspicuity as possible, that it may be seen in 
what our views coalesce and in what they diverge. 
Regarding the great essentials of true, absolute Ke- 
ligion, its characteristics and beneficent results, I ap- 
prehend we are perfectly agreed. My mind for many 
years, perhaps thirty or more, has been settled and 
clear, that it did not originate with Jesus, nor Paul, 
nor Peter, nor John, nor any man that ever lived; 
though Jesus, by his divinely spiritual and beautitul 
life and his sublimely magnanimous death, gave a 
mighty impetus to its progress, and no doubt the oth- 
ers named, in their several and various measures, 
helped to increase the swelling wave. And as no 
man founded the one true and ever-enduring Religion, 


so its authority rests not on any Book or collection of | 


books in the world. Its basis is THE DIVINE AND HU- 
MAN NATURES. It is, therefore, old as God, the eter- 
nal Fountain whence it emanates, and co-eval with 
man, the conscious intelligent subject of it. 

The question then comes—Is Christianity or the 
Christ-doctrine, as taught by Jesus and Paul, (the two 
ablest expounders of it in their day,) the trwe, absolute 
Religion? Ithinkit is. In confirmation of this pre- 
dicate, I will now state the evidences, which, to my 
mind, amply sustain it. If higher evidences invali- 
date the reasons I present, then I go with thee. For 
I am prepared to say with Theodore Parker, “if 
Christianity is not the absolute religion, then we need 
something better.” But if, on’ the contrary, my 
views are borne out by the doctrine both of Jesus and 
Paul, legitimately and fairly applied, then I hope to 
have thy company. Should, however, the hestoric 
evidence outweigh in thy mind the more interior and 
graphic principles and doctrines inculcated by Jesus 
and recognized by Paul, I feel sure that, however we 
may differ as to the etter of the history, in spirit we 
shall still be agreed. But I will hasten to the matter 
in hand. 

I begin with the origin and primitive meaning of the 
term “ Messiah” or “ Christ.” The first, which is 
Hebrew, the second Greek, mean simply in English 
“ Anointed ;” or, both wordsin the two former Jan- 
guages being substantives, the exact meaning in Eng- 
lish, rendered substantively, would be “ Anointed 
One.” It grew out of the custom which obtained 
among the Hebrews, of anointing with fragrant oil 
their kings and high priests, and sometimes prophets, 
on being installed into office. The term, therefore, in 
its origin and use, was purely incidental and local, and 
not necessary to express any property in spiritual or 
physical nature beyond the simple fact of anointing 
with oil. It was not necessary to express any attri- 
bute or perfection of the Divine nature, nor the rela- 
tions which exist between the Divine and human na- 
tures, nor the action of the Infinite Divine on the 
finite human,—and is not now necessary. If it were 
blotted out of every vocabulary, God would be the 
same, man would be the same, his immortal destiny 
the same; Religion, as Divinely ordained, would be 
the same—unimpaired—the means of wniting man 
with God, now aud forever. 

‘Those on whom the ceremony of anointing was per- 
formed, were entitled to certain immunities and were 
regarded by the Israelites with religious reverence, 
and the oil itself was regarded as holy. But, like 
their Tabernacle and its appendages, erected in the 
wilderness as the nucleus of a ceremonial religion, the 
holiness was but factiticous and nominal. This struc- 
ture, correctly designated, in the epistle to the He- 
brews “a worldly sanctuary,” had its holy places, holy 


priests, with their holy garments, holy plate of gold on 
Aaron’s forehead, holy altars, holy table, holy candle- 
stick, holy laver, holy anointing owl, &c.—of all which 
the holiness was merely ‘legal, prescriptive, ceremo- 
nied,—no real holiness in any of them, nor power for 
the production of any. But this “ anointing” was a 
potent ceremony with the Hebrews. Thesubjects of 
it were the “ Lord’s anointed” (Messiahs); and as 
these were pre-eminently distinguished and set apart 
to a particular work in their assumed theocracy, the 
epithet came to be applied likewise to others on whom 
no oil had been literally poured. Thus it is appro- 
priated by one of their prophets to Cyrus, the Persian 
monarch, in anticipation of the services he offered to 
render the Jews, in their.suffering condition under the 
Chaldeans: “Thus said Jehovah to his ‘anointed’ 
(Messiah), to Cyrus, whom I hold by the right hand, 
&e.” (Isaiah, XLV.) “He whom Jehovah loveth 
will execute his pleasure upon Babylon, and his pow- 
er upon the Chaldeans.” (XLVIIL See De Wette, 
Introduce. to Old Test. Vol. 2, p. 364, &e.) The term 
is also applied in the Hebrew scripture to the whole 
Jewish nation, as being, in the apprehension of that 
bigoted and narrow-minded people, the peculiar fa- 
vorites of Heaven. In coming down to New Testa- 
ment times, the word essentially changes its meaning, 
from the external and ceremonial to the spiritual and 
practical ; and this latter is the characteristic of chief 
importance in our present investigation. 

And at this point let me say, that this great change 
we primarily owe to Jesus, who was the first to inau- 
gurate the idea of a spiritual Messiah or Ohrist, and 
in the establishment of this idea he laid the funda- 
mental principle of ABSOLUTE RELIGION—as I hope 
in the sequel satisfactorily to show. Next to Jesus, 
for lucid illustration of the principle, we are indebted, 
I think, to Paul, more than any other of the apostles. 
The change of which I have spoken was indeed a 
momentous one; a change which not only lies at the 
foundation of true Christianity and all true religion, 
but whichin its natural and inevitable results abro- 
gates the whole Mosaic code—its worship, its rituals, 
including its sacrifices and offerings, its statutes—ex- 
cept whatever in the latter was really moral, that is, 
which comprised some inherent principle of aBso- 
LUTE MORALITY. Verifying the aphorism of Jesus, 
“Every plant which is not of my Heavenly Father's 
planting shall be rooted up.” It might be interesting 
here to give a condensed view of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the law and the Gospel. But as to 
do so would extend this article to an unreasonable 
length, I will defer that point till we come to the ex- 
aminations of Paul's views of the Christ-doctrine, and 
will proceed immediately to the wants in the histor 
of the Israelites which, in the providence of God, led 
to the great change indicated, and the important re- 
sults which followed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE Of ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vicr PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SzcreTary—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah HE. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Direcrors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


We are able this week to give some account 
of the Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, which was held in Boston on the 
26th and 27th*of May. As_ heretofore, 
the proceedings are to be published complete 
in pamphlet-form. We shall here therefore 


only give a sketch of what was done. 


The Business Meeting was held as adver- 
tised on Thursday, May 26th, at Parker Fra- 
ternity Hall. The attendance at this meet- 
ing was very much larger than it has been in 
previous years, and the interest manifested 
by the discussion which followed the reading 
of the Report of the Executive Committee 
was very encouraging to the officers of the 
Association. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Octavius B. Frothingham, 
at a little past 3 o’clock. The record of the 
last annual meeting was read by the Secre- 
tary. The Treasurer then read his report, 


which showed that all expenses for the year 
had been met, and that a prudent balance re- 
mained in the Treasury. The Committee on 
the nomination of officers for the ensuing 
year reported the same list of names as last 
year, with the exception of Thos. W. Higgin- 
son as Vice-President in place of Mrs. C. M. 
Severance, who, on account of her many du- 
ties in other directions, had requested to be 
excused from further service. Some protest 
was pleasantly made against diminishing the 
number of women on the Executive Commit- 
tee, but the list of officers was elected as re- 
ported. The Secretary then read the Report 
of the Executive Committee for the year. 


We shall print this next week entire, and so 
will not further allude to it now. After the 
reading of the Report, Mr. F. E. Abbot of- 
fered a resolution for the purpose of clearly 
stating that Tor INDEX is not the organ of 
the Free Religious Association, and that the 
Association is not responsible for anything 
that appears in its columns, excepting in the 
Department specially devoted to the interests 
of the Association. After some discussion it 
was decided that it was sufticient specifically 
to refer to and endorse what was said on this 
point in the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee ;—namely, that in the arrangement 
made between the editor of Tur INDEX and 
the Executive Committee of the Association, 
it is distinctly understood that no responsibil- 
ity rests upon either party for the work of the 
other in THE InpEx. A resolution was also 
introduced and unanimously adopted, recom- 
mending the Executive Committee to con- 
sider the practicability of holding, between 
now and the next annual meeting, four pub- 
lic conventions in different parts of the coun- 
try outside of Boston. There seemed to be a 
very general desire manifested on the part of 
those present that this work of Conventions 
should be extended. Not only did our West- 
ern friends who were present support the 
proposition, but the New England and Bos- 
ton members also. With theadoption of this 
resolution, the meeting adjourned, to come 
together again the next day in the general 
Convention in Tremont Temple. 


The Tremont Temple meeting, of Friday, 
brought. together a grand concourse of peo- 
ple. Not only was the attendance large, but 
the quality of the audience during all the 
three sessions was especially noteworthy. It 
was an assembly of thinking people. No at- 
tempt was made to present anything sensa- 
tional, anything to attract and hold a miscel- 
laneous crowd. The selected speakers were 
thinkers and writers rather than orators; and 
they were asked to present their best and 
most carefully prepared thought. Most of 
them came, therefore, with elaborately pre- 
pared papers, which they read, and no one of 
them appears to have trusted to purely ex- 
temporaneous utterance. Their statements 
and words were carefully weighed. Now such 
a meeting is a tremendous strain upon an au- 
dience. Our own judgment is that we at- 
tempted too much, and thatif we had thrown 
in something a little more lively and extem- 
pore for occasional relief, it might have been 
better. But the audience stood the strain 
wonderfully. The really best things that the 
speakers said were the things that were ap- 
plauded. All the speakers testified to that. 


They felt that they were addressing people of 
thought and culture and independent judg- 
ment, who demanded the best they had to 
give, and who did not come there merely to 
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be tickled with fine oratory and pretty stories. 

The morning session was opened with an 
elaborate and brilliant address by Mr. Froth- 
ingham, the President, giving his idea of the 
general principles and aims of the Free Re- 
ligious Association. We have heard but one 
yoice as to the power and fairness and com- 
prehensiveness of this address,—the voice of 
admiration and approval. But as it will be 
published in full in the pamphlet report of 
the meeting, we shall not attempt to give any 
further idea of it here. All who desire can 
see it before long in the pamphlet, and can 
then judge it for themselves. For the same 
reason we shall not give here any abstract of 
the other essays and speeches. They will all 
be printed in full. We shall simply mention 
now their topics. 

Mr. Frothingham was followed by Mr. D. 
A. Wasson, in a paper setting forth the phil- 
osophical place of Religion among the great 
powers of the human mind; by Mrs. D. E. 
Cheney with an address on Religion as a So- 
cial Force in relation to Philanthrophy and 
Reform; and by Mr. F. E. Abbot, on the Fu- 
ture of Religious Organization as affected by 
the Spirit of the Age. All these addresses, 
so various in their subject-matter, were care- 
fully thought out, and were well received by 
the audience. Mr. John Weiss, who was to 
have spoken on what Religion should be in 
America, was unfortunately ill and unable to 
be at the meeting. The allotted time, how- 
ever, was all taken by the other speakers, and 
the meeting continued till after one o’clock. 


The afternoon session, as had been adver- 
tised, was devoted to the consideration of the 
question of Religion in the Public Schools. 
The subject was opened by an address from Mr. 
Thomas Vickers, of Cincinnati, who dwelt 
mainly on the greater question behind that ad- 
yertised,—the relation of Religion to the State, 
—taking the ground that the utter separation 
of Church and State, which was the Ameri- 
can theory of government, must lead logical- 
ly and practically to the absolute seculariza- 
tion of the public schools. A general discus- 
sion followed, in which all the speakers save 
one took substantially the same ground 
though not all coming to it in the same way. 
Among the speakers were the venerable Lu- 
cretia Mott, now nearly eighty years old, Mrs. 
U. Tracy Cutler, of Ohio (who spoke as a rep- 
resentative of Orthodoxy, and yet favored the 
exclusion of the Bible from the schools), Rey. 
Rowland Connor, of Boston, J. Stillman, 
Esq., of Rhode Island, J. L. Russell and J. L. 
Hatch, of Massachusetts, Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise, of Cincinnati, and 8. T. Calthrop, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. The speaker who opposed 
the movement to exclude the reading of the 
Bible as a religious exercise in the public 
schools, was Mr. Gustave Watson, of Boston. 
We feel free to say that the discussion on this 
subject was not so weighty as we hoped it 
would be; it was lively and interesting, but 
did not bring out all the features of the mo- 
mentous subject. The subject, however, will 
hold over till another year, and probably for 
many years to come. 

The evening session was opened by a 
thoughtful and comprehensive Essay on the 
“Natural Sympathy and Unity of Religions,” 
from Samuel Johnson, of the Free Church 
in Lynn. The topic was followed up by 
Rabbi I. M. Wise, who traced the development 
of the elemental religious ideas in Judaism, 
and argued that Judaism was a progressive 
revelation of Truth, taking Reason for its au- 


thority ; by T. W. Higginson, who spoke of 
the past and present merits of Mohammedan- 
ism; and by Wm. H. Channing, who illus- 
trated the riches of the religion of the Chi- 
nese, and spoke of the benefit that might 
come to American civilization by a just and 
generous reception of the Chinese in this 
country. The Sceretary read a portion of a 
letter, which has already been published in 
Tue Inpex, from Babu Behary Mullic, of 
the Brahmo Somaj in India, and announced 
that the present great representative man of 
the Brahmo Somaj,Keshub Chunder Sen, who 
is now in London, would probably come to 
this country in the course of the year, and 
that the Free Religious Association must hold 
itself ready to give him a fraternal welcome. 
The President then said that with this bene- 
diction from the land of the Brahmins the 
Convention would adjourn. 

Thus ended the Third Annual Meeting: 
The general feeling appears to be that it has 
been a gain on preceding meetings, especially 
in the fact that the principles which the Free 
Religious Association represents now stand 
forth mure clearly defined to the world. 
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N RS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
jh Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and: health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In ConFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—NEV rR BAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO Errect A Curz, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WH HEXE DE- 
cLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered, 

Full directions for nsing will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **Mirs. Winsiow’s Soothing Syr- 
up, having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. Atl others are base imitatations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 24m6. 


NASBY’S PAPER?! 


TOLEDO E 


The Bnap® has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that itis not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuADE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the Kast or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P.M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than toc Letters of PARSON NASBY,. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled ‘PAUL DENMON $ or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,’ which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $2 00 
Clubs of Five, Sa -  - Eve pac unihad Wea7/2s) 
Clubs ot Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of fen or More. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 
Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 
WILLER, LOCKE & CO., 
ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio. 


Hi. M. EDSON, A. TERRY, 


EDSON & TERRY, 


1) Sede SS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
apl16 lyr 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


No paper has so clearly won or so fully holds this title and 
renown as the SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN, by 
SamuEL Bowes & Company. 

It gives a full compilation of all the news in New England, 
with liberal pages of choice original and selected literature ; 
and in its editorials represents the most advanced and liberal 
thought of New England, upon all political, social, moral and 
religious questions; while its literary and art criticisnis are 
full, accurate and independent. 

It is under the editorial charge of Mr. SAmuDL Bowes, as- 
sisted by FranK B. SANBORN, Wittiam M. Pomeroy, E. H. 
PHELPS, and others. WitL1am S Rogryson (‘t Warrington”) 
and H. L. BrrpakMaw are its Boston and New York corres- 
pondents, while many other first-class writers are constant 
contributors to its columns, 

It is the best paper in existence for New Englanders at home 
or abroad, or Americans in foreign countrics, to take, in order 
to be thoroughly posted in the progress of eyents and of ideas 
at home. 

A large quarto eight-page sheet—published daily at $8 a year; 
Semi-Weekly at $4; and Weekly at $2. ‘ 

Enclose order with money to SAMUEL BOWLES & COM- 
PANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 208 


GIVEN AWAY ! 
A Grand National Work of Art. 


MARSHALL'S © Household Engraving of Washington.” 
A Work of World Wide Fame, Umiversally 
Acknowledged to be the Most Magnificent 
Engraving Ever Executed in America, 


The Publishers of ‘‘ Toe CuristrAN Unton” take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this superb, 
large line engraving of WasHINeToN—a plate valued at Ten 
THOUSAND DoLLars—to be presented to new subscribers to 
that paper. The yearly subscription price of ‘‘The Christian 
Union ” is $3.00, and the publishers make the following ex- 
traordinary and liberal offer: 

Toevery NEW Subscriber for the Christian Union at $3, will 
he presented a copy of this splendid world- 
renowned Work of Art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 


Is the only weekly religiousjournal for which MR. BEECHER 
writes, or tlowhich hein any way contributes. Itis a paper for 
all Christians everywhere, being published in the interest of 
the whole body of Christ’s followers, The paper will be made, 
in various ways, the most attractive religious weekly pub- 
lished. Itis already the most widely quoted throughout the 
whole country ; its form, sixteen pages large quarto, is so con- 
venient for reading, binding spdipecearvarion that it has in 
this alone a special merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket- 
sheets ;’’ while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


CE SUBSCRIBE FORIT! GET OTHERS TOTAKEIT! 
Agents Wanted !_a4 
Canvassers will see in the above offer a grand opportunity. 
The attractions of such a paper and such a picture together, 
Sor three dollars, are such as few persons can afford to neglect. 
Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, &c., will be furnished on application, 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
19tf 39 Park Row, New York. 


“@he Advanced Thought of New England.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(Boston, Mass.,) 
: Ts a Radical-Republican journal, with an interest in all ques- 
tions of Reform and Progress, and paying particular attention 
to 


LECTURES, DEBATES, &c., 


Dlustrating such matters, 


Correspondence from all parts of the World; 
Literary Reviews; Gossip of the city; 
' Music, Dramatic and Art 
Criticism, etc., 


A LIVE PAPER ON LIVING TOPICS | 


$2.50 Per Yesr—Published Saturday. 
=" Specimen copies sent gratis. 
apl6. CHARLES W. SLACK. Publisher. 


Bi Page 3 ; o Ad Sis 

The Woman’s Advocate, 

Devoted to Woman: her Soctal and Politi- 
cal Equality. 


MEERA MW. COLE, 


A. J. BOVER, 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Corresponding Kkditor, 


Lnsattors, 


Published every Saturday at Dayton, 0. 


The ADVOCATE entered upon its Third Volume on the 
ist of January, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five 
columns, enlarged and materially improved in typographical 
appearance. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us 
is the WomAN’s ADVOCATE, published at Dayton, O. GOhio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[LVew 
York Levolution. 

It is doing good work in the weedy fields of social rights 
and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally a good word to 
say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it, and the cauge, 
God-speed.—[Banner of Light. 

The Dayton WomAN’s ApyocaTE has come out enlarged 
and improved. Itis a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate 
of the cause of woman, Its tone is unexceptionable; it is 
fearless and“trenchant, and strikes home eyery time.—[W7e. 
Liwermore, in the Agitator. 


$2.505Per Annum,-Payable in Advance. 
Address, 
J. J. BELVILLE, Proprietor, 


ap2-m3 Dayton, Ohio. 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
JHOpUd}NTIOdNG [VIED JURISISSY “ULED “Gg °9 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


Special Agents—KE. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 
riffin, 47 Monroe Street. Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical kxaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 


Eaton, Toledo, O [18y1] 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, deyo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticullure, Rural Hconomy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Keports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and mode 

. Buildings, besides.a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America. 

It was started five years ago, asa plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts ofthe West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Strect, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc., etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country, 

“T am perfectly delighted with it.’— Olive Logan. 

‘Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.” —Jilinois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman's paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Address, Mrs. ™.CORA BLAND, Editor. 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 
for twenty-five cents. [18tf] 


THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 


2-] 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 
Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly f 


FOR SALE.—At the office of Tux InpEx, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 

SPEECH OF RicuarD H.DANA ON THE Usury Laws,delivered 
in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 

Srconp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSO0CIA- 
TION. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Eruics or Putrit Instruction, by F. BE. ABBor. Price 
15 cents. 

AN ORATION, delivered at the HumBoLpT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Anzsor. Price 10 cents. 

AN ExTrRAcT FROM THEODORE PARKER’s Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price, 1) cents, 

The aboye will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Wature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find such aremedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
A 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure for Debility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
: Sure Curefor Marasmus, 
And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 
the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it, The great preventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE! 

It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 
$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 

one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague will find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty yearsago., 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat- 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known, 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations of 
their class, w th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians. ; 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 

EL 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Kyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. 
© 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itis a compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all themed- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters: ‘Vhere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXoofliand’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c, It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. ‘ 


TEHESTIEMoON WZ 
Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find “‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want =" 


of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” a valuable medicine 
ia case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868. 
I have found by experience that ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 


toms al- 


ters”? is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic s 
" , GEO. SHARSWOOD. 


most directly. Ss 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
l haye used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic” in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
areas tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS, 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘* Hoofland’s German 

Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. Ihad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
on my stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 


JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 


CATT LrON.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the foie! of C. M. JACKSON is on the 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 

Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CEZAS, MM. BEVANS, Propr. 

(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 

Prices.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
Jand’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt, bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or half doz. for $7 50. 

Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere, 24—eowly 
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Beautitul Women! 


All women know that it is beauty, rather than genius, which 
all generations of men have worshipped in the sex. Can it be 
wondered at, then, that so much of woman’s time and atten- 
tion should be directed to the means of developing and pre- 
serving that beauty? Women know, too, that when men 
speak of the intellect of women, they speak critically, tamely, 
coolly ; but when they come to speak of the charms of a beau- 
tiful woman, their language and their eyes kindle with an en- 
thusiasm which shows them to be profoundly, if not, indeed, 
ridiculously in earnest. Itis part of the natural sagacity of 
women to perceive all this, and therefore employ every allowa- 
ble art to become the goddess of thatadoration. Preach to the 
contrary, a8 we may, against the arts employed by women for 
enhancing their beauty, there still stands the eternal fact, that 
the world does not prefer the society of an ugly woman of 
genius to that of a beauty of less intellectual acquirements. 
The world has yet allowed no higher mission to woman than to 
be beautiful, and it would seem that the ladies of the present 
age are carrying this idea of the world to greater extremes than 
ever, for all women now to whom nature has denied the talis- 
manic power of beauty, supply the’ deficiency by the use of 
a most delightful toilet article, known as the ‘‘ Bloom of 
Youth,’ which has been lately introduced into this country by 
GrorcE W. Lairp, a delicate beautifier, which smooths out all 
indentations, furrows, scars ; removing tan, freckles, and dis- 
colorations from the skin, leaving the complexion clear, bril- 
liant, and beautiful, the skin soft and smooth. With the as- 
sistance of this new American trick of a Lady’s toilet, female 
beauty is destined to play a larger partin the admiration of 
men and the ambition of women than all the arts employed 
since hercreation. Prof. C. F. Chandler, Chemist to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Health, has recently prepared a chemical 
analysis of this delightful toilet preparation, and reported that 
the ‘‘ Bloom of Youth”’ was harmless, containing nothing in- 
jurious to the health. - Ladies need have no fear of using this 
invaluable toilet acquisition. 


Sold by every druggist and fancy goods dealer in the United 
States. 
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THE INDEX, 


FREE RELIGION! 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDO, OHIO. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


Depot 5 Gold Street, New York. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a sixth copy free. } 4 
A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will, be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 
HE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
pers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 


of Five Cents. Rae 
All subscriptions and communications to be addressed to 


FRANCIS HE. ABBOT, Lock Box 19, Toledo, O. 


(EB Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to tt editorially, shall 
be entitled to a copy of THH INDEX for one year. It will be 
forwarded to ther address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement. 3 

Adyertisements taken for THE INDEX by all responsible 
Advertising Agenta. 

We will send the RADICAL ($4.00 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $5.00. 

Tite Toledo WEEKLY BLADE ery Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
Rural Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. / f 

ibe LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50. a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. 


Address, 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 19, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS :— 


Touepo, O , Henry S. Sresprns, 115 Summit St. 
To.epo, O., Jutius T. Frey, 47 Summit St. 

Syracuse, N, Y., Lewis & WuHeELAN, 7 Granger Block. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., WARREN Cuasz, 827 North Fifth St, 
Crncinnati, O., HawLry’s News Depot, 164 Vine St, 
Bronson PRAraie, Micu., Dr. L. E. BaRNarD. 
Detroit, Micu., Wu. E. Tuxis. 
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NUMBER 25. 


Ghe Hudex, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
AT 
778 SAS She mo A 2 ok 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 


{Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, May 15, 
1870.] 


“The old question with which people sought to push logi- 
cians into acorner, so that they must either have recourse to 
pitiful sophisms, or confess their ignorance and consequently 
the vanity of their whole art, is this,—' What is truth?’ ’* 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, p. 50. 


“ Pilate saith unto him, ‘ What is truth?’ And when he 
had said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto 
them, ‘ I find in him no fault at all.” 

FourtH Gosrr., XVII, 38. 


‘““«Whatis truth ?’ said jesting Pilate ; and would not stay 


for an answer.” 
Lorp Bacon, Essays, Of Truth. 


‘“Truth for Authority.—not Authority for Truth.” 
Luoretia Morr, 


Tn the fourth gospel, which in my opinion ranks 
very high, not only as a work of art, but also as a 
philosophically developed expression of the “ Christ- 
ian consciousness” which was gradually created by 
the Christ-I[dea under the controlling influence of 
Greek thought, there is no passage more impressive 
or strikingly dramatic than the account of the inter- 
view between Jesus and Pilate. To Pilate’s ques- 
tion, “Art thou the king of the Jews?” Jesus at 
first answers evasively by putting a counter-question 
as to the source of this implied accusation of treason 
against Cesar; but when Pilate repeats the inquiry, 
he boldly asserts his own royalty as one whose king- 
dom is “not of this world” (i. e. not of the existing 
order of things, which was to be followed, however, 
by the Messiah’s reign on earth) ; and he then adds 
these memorable words,—“ To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness to the truth.’ He thus, to quote the strik- 
ing phrase of Hase, declares himself to be “‘ the King 
of Truth.” The exclamation of Pilate—‘ What is 
truth?” is commonly supposed by Christian readers 
to be a reverent inquiry as to the nature of truth,‘and 
to show that Pilate was deeply impressed by the au- 
gust bearing and spiritual majesty of his prisoner. Sir 
Wiliam Hamilton apparently takes it in this serious 
sense :—‘ The question, What is Truth? isan old 
and celebrated problem. It was proposed by the Ro- 
man Governor—by Pontius Pilate—to our Savior; 
and it is a question which still recurs, and is 
* still keenly agitated in the most recent schools 
of Philosophy.” [Lectures on Logic, p. 878.] 
But I conceive its meaning quite otherwise. When 
Jesus replies to Pilate, who only wished to know 
whether he was dealing with a rebel to his own impe- 
rial master, a dangerous pretender to the Jewish 
throne,—“ I am not a king of this world; I am the 
king of truth,”—Pilate exclaims contemptuously,— 


“King of truth / pshaw, king of moonshine. What’s 
truth to me?” and, without waiting a reply, goes to 


_ the Jews to say in effect that he has found Jesus to be 


merely a crack-brained and harmless enthusiast, 
wholly undeserving of execution as a traitor. The 
hard, practical Roman, who knew no truth but that 
of the sword, and believed in no monarchy but that 
of military force, despised his captive, and would set 
him free as one powerless for mischief,—too insignifi- 
cant to be feared. The man of action, as usual, saw 
only a weakling in the man of ideas; the realist 
turned away scornfully from the idealist, and laughed 
at the notion that anybody should bother his head 
about truth! It was the old story which is never 
finished in the telling, because the so-called practical 
men of this world are commonly blind as bats to the 
enormous power of ideas. But Pilate’s “ jesting ” in- 
quiry, to which he would not even “stay for an an- 
swer,’ namely, “ What is truth?” has in all ages 
been the subject of profoundest and most anxious 
thought. It therefore pleased me greatly that one of 
your number should propose this inquiry to meas the 
subject of some one ofmy Sunday essays; and I trust 
we shall see more meaning in it than Pilate saw. 

The word truth is so common in men’s mouths, that 
it may seem superfluous seriously to ask— What is 
truth?” What all men talk about, all men, surely, 
must understand. Alas,notso! Perhaps no word in 
the English language is so much abused as this little 
word truth. It stands to each man as the sum-total 
of his own notions, or the notions of some little party 
or sect in which he has merged himself. To a Mo- 
hammedan, the “truth” is Mohammedanism; to a 
Christian, it is Christianity ; to a fool, it is his own 
folly. It seldom occurs to the average mind that 
truth is too vast to be comprehended in any human 
system. Every class of men has its own peculiar 
cant; there is sometimes, 1 am sorry to say, cant to 
be heard even in the anti-cant party. I have noticed 
that, in the special cant of reform, truth with a big 
T plays a very important part. We are all in danger 
of getting into the habit of using words without 
thought; and I suppose that cant is, in most cases, 
nothing but words thoughtlessly used, in obedience to 
mere habit or fashion. If words are used for pur- 
poses of deception, they deserve a harsher name than 
that of cant. With the hope, therefore, that we may 
all avoid the danger of using this word truth in a 
canting manner, and attain a larger conception of 
what it stands for, let us see what answer we can 
find to Pilate’s question. 


Truth isof three kinds,—that is, the word truth has 
three fundamentally distinct meanings. 


1. There is the truth of Being or of Things. By 
this I mean the realities of the universe, wholly inde- 
pendent of all thought concerning them. Whether 
we think correctly or incorrectly, the facts of existence 
remain the same. I may think the moon to be only 
as big as a button, because a button close to my eye 
is seemingly of the same size; or I may think it to 
be as large as the sun, because the apparent diameters 
of the sun and moon are about equal. But the 
moon’s magnitude remains permanent, neither shrink- 
ing nor expanding as my thought changes. Now 
suppose that all the human race should be annihbilat- 
ed, and suppose (what many persons believe) that 
there is no intelligence in the universe higher than 
man’s,—it would be irrational to believe that any 
change would occur in the actual relations or reality 
of things on account of the extinction of all compre- 
hending minds. The earth would still roll around 
the sun; all the operations of Nature, all the laws of 
astronomy, of chemistry, of physics, of mathematics, 
and so forth, would be the same. Matter would re- 
tain the same properties and obey the same forces; 
all relations of form and extension and number, of 
quantity and quality, would exist unchanged by the 
supposed annihilation of the human race. The uni- 
verse would go onas before, even if nobody were 


the wiser for it. Just as countless things are to-day 
true which no man knows, so countless other things 
would remain true if all men should cease to know. 
This unchangeable reality, which we see to be nowise 
affected by human thought, is what I mean by the 
truth of Being, or the truth of Things. Used in this 
sense, we see that the word truth stands for all that 
exists independently of ourselves,—for the vast reali- 
ties of the universe which are unaffected by our pres- 
ence or absence, our existence or non-existence. 


2. But besides the truth of Things, there is also 
the truth of Thought. The former is called Real 
Truth, the latter is called Formal Truth. Everything 
is true in this second sense which does not violate the 
laws of logic. For instance, if the city of Hong 
Kong is built in the form of a square, then its four 
sides are all equal in length ; a straight street laid out 
connecting two opposite corners would divide the 
city into two exactly equal portions; and another 
straight street laid out connecting the other two op- 
posite corners, would cross the first street exactly at 
right angles, and would cut it exactly at its middle 
point. Whether Hong Kong is square-built or not, I 
do not know; but ¢f it is so built, then all these 
things are true. The truth of Thought only re- 
quires that the laws of thought shall be obeyed,— 
that thought shall be consistent with itself. No mat- 
ter how false or absurd a theory may be, if measured 
by the truth of Things; it has the truth of Thought 
if itis only logical throughout in all its parts. Old 
Dr. Johnson, it is said, came down one morning to 
breakfast in high dudgeon, because he had dreamed 
over-night that he had been beaten in argument by 
an antagonist; and nothing could reconcile him to 
his defeat, until his jackal, Boswell, suggested that, 
since it was all a dream, the Doctor had himself sup- 
plied his opponent with all the arguments by which 
he had been beaten,—in fact that he had only beaten 
himself, after all. Now so long as he was asleep, 
the truth of Thought would require the old gentle- 
man to feel mortified at his defeat, since in the dream 
his antagonist was as real as himself; but the moment 
he waked up, his mortification became laughable and 
false, because the premises which would justify it 
were all gone. By truth of Thought, therefore, I 
mean logical consistency in the relations of our ideas 
or conceptions. Hence we speak of a true Catholic 
as one who practically accepts the authority of his 
church in all matters of faith ; while we should call 
him a false Catholic, who, claiming to accept this au- 
thority as final, should yet persist in thinking inde- 
pendently for himself. 


3. Thus we see that the truth of Things is alto- 
gether independent of thought; while the truth of 
Thought is altogether independent of things. But 
there is a third and very important sense of the word, 
namely, the truth of Science or Knowledge. Thomas 
Aquinas, who six hundred years ago earned the title 
of the “ Angelic Doctor” among his fellow school- 
men and theologians, says:—“ Intellectual truth is 
the adjustment of the intellect to the thing, accord- 
ing as the intellect declares that to be which is, and 
that not to be which is not.” [Contra Gentiles, I, 49.] 
This definition has been acquiesced in by the greatest 
thinkers who have come after him. Spinoza defines 
truth as “the congruity of the idea with the thing 
ideated” [convenientiam ideae cum suo ideato:  Cogi- 
itata Metaphysica, I, V1, 3]. WKantsays :—‘‘ The defi- 
nition of the word truth, to wit, ‘the accordance of 
the cognition with its object,’ is pre-supposed in the 
question [What is truth ?]; but we desire to be told, 
in the answer to it, what is the universal and secure 
criterion of the truth of every cognition.” [ Critique 
of Pure Reason, Bohn’s Ed., p. 50]. I will here quote 
a passage from Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Logic, p. 877, because it not only defines truth in this 
third sense, but also defines some other words which 


| are commonly used with much looseness :— 
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‘The end which all our scientific efforts are exerted to ac- 
complish, is Truth and Certainty. Truth is the correspond- 
ence or agreement of a cognition with its object ; its criterion 
is the necessity determined by the laws which govern our fac- 
ulties of knowledge ; and Certainty is our consciousness of this 
necessity, Certainty, or the conscious necessity of knowledge. 
absolutely excludes the admission of any opposite supposition. 
Where such appears admissible, doubt and uncertainty arise. 
If we consider truth by relation to the degree and kind of Cer. 
tainty, we have to distinguish Knowledge, Belief and Opinion, 
Knowledge and Belief differ not only in degree, but in kind. 
Knowledge is a certainty founded upon insight ; Belief is a 
certainty founded upon feeling, The one is perspicuous and 
objective ; the other is obscure and subjective. Each, how- 
eyer, supposes the other; and an assurance is said to be a 
knowledge or belief, according as the one element or the other 
preponderates. Opinion is the admission of something as 
true, where, howeyer, neither insight nor feeling is so intense 
as to necessitate a perfect certainty. What prevents the ad- 
mission of a propositionas certain is called Doubt. The ap- 
proximation of the imperfect certainty of opinion to the per- 
fect certainty of knowledge or belief is called Probability.” 


It is this last sense, that of the “harmony of 
thought with reality,” as Sir W. Hamilton elsewhere 
has expressed it, that the word truth is most com- 
monly used. Truth is said to be attained, when 
thought accurately mirrors the realities and facts of 
things. The truth of Being is nothing to us, solong 
as it is beyond our reach ; we can but wish and search 
for it. Neither is the truth of Thought of any value 
to us, unless we are satisfied that we start right in our 
thinking. Good reasoning from bad premises is only 
misleading,—as much so as bad reasoning from good 
premises. These two kinds of truth, therefore, that 
of Things and that of Thought, miss connection and 
are practically worthless until we can join them in 
the harmony of Science or real knowledge. Science 
or knowledge,—the reflection of the universe, its facts 
and laws, in our own minds,—this is the kind of truth 
that is above all needed by every person. Here lies 
the difference between the sane and the insane man. 
The sane man brings his thought into harmony with 
Nature, perceives things as they are, and acts accord- 
ingly. But the insane man mistakes his own feverish 
fancies and wild hallucinations for actual facts; and 
he, too, acts accordingly. Knowledge is sanity ; ig- 
norance is a species of insanity. We are all insane 
when we presume to act on insufficient knowledge. 
Truth, therefore, is the great need of every soul, inas- 
much as our action is all at hap-hazard, as likely to 
end in disaster and misery as in happiness, until we 
have brought our thinking into harmony with the 
actual conditions of life and the real facts of Nature. 
For instance, whatever mechanic thinks that, by join- 
ing astrike, he can compel his employer for any 
length of time to pay ten hours’ wages for eight 
hours’ work, or that any artificial combinations are 
going to override or alter the laws of political econo- 
my, is the victim of pitiable ignorance, and needs 
above everything to study the principles of social sci- 
ence. Truth is thus the food of the mind which 
strengthens it for dealing with life’s practical duties. 
To establish an equilibrium or natural balance be- 
tween ourselves and our surroundings, so that a proper 
action and reaction can take place between our own 
minds and the universe, is the only path to happiness 
or to wisdom or to virtue; and truth is the light that 
must illumine it. 


Thus we find that the truth of Being is the grand 
total of realities to be discovered ; that the truth of 
Thought is the indispensable means of the discovery ; 
and that the truth of Science or real Knowledge, the 
harmony of our thinking with real being, is the dis- 
covery itself. The next question, then, old as human 
thought itself, is—what is the criterion of truth? By 
what measure or standard ‘shall we determine it? 
How can we be sure that we have indeed discovered 
the truth of Being, and are not deceiving ourselves 
with some phantasmagoric illusions of our own crea- 
tion ? 

1. The only criterion of the truth of Being is ez- 
perience. “Experiment upon me, and find out!”— 
that is the command of Nature, when we ask her for 
her secrets. Nobody discovers anything valuable in 
any other way. “The fool has to learn by expe- 
rience,” says an old proverb. But some wise one has 
emended the proverb thus :—“ ’Tis the wise man that 
learns by experience; the fool never learns at all.” 
Thought must in all cases be tested by facts. The 
human senses are so many instruments of research ; 
and the human brain has got to use them in acquir- 
ing all that it means to learn of the truth of Being. 
The intellectual faculties are themselves but higher 
senses, dealing intuitively with the relations of ob- 
jects just as the senses proper deal with their physical 
properties ; and their use is only a higher kind of ex- 


perience. ‘Test and discover!” That is the ever- 


lasting law of Nature,—her only gate-way into the 
truth of Things. 


2. The only criterion. of the truth of Thought is 
logic. Logical laws are a sure, and the only, measure 
of the correctness of the reasoning process, whether 
inductive or deductive. Whatever reasonings con- 
form to the laws of logic, are sound; and no others 
are. Thought that is not logically faultless is good 
for nothing; it is all false. The strength of a chain, 
as has been well said by Archbishop Whately, is only 
that of its weakest link; and so the value of a chain 
of reasoning depends wholly on its perfection in ey- 
ery part. But logic cannot go beyond the truth of 
Thought; its use as a criterion is solely to judge 
whether the reasoning is good,—not whether the 
facts it proceeds upon are real or illusory. Logic, 
therefore, tests only the workmanship, not the mate- 
rial; it applies its rules solely to determining the 
skill of the construction, and has nothing to say as to 
the quality of the stock put in. 


3. Now as the truth of Science or knowledge is 
simply the correspondence of Thought with Things, 
the harmony between our thinking and the realities 
of the universe, so the criterion of scientific truth is 
simply the combination of experience and logic. 
Logic is, as Kant truly says, a merely negative crite- 
rion; that is, nothing can be a scientific truth which 
violates the laws of logic. In fact, logic hasan abso- 
lute veto power in all investigation into truth ; it de- 
clares to be absolutely, universally, eternally worth- 
less whatever is illogical. But experience is the only 
positive criterion of truth, and its verdict is not abso- 
lute ; it makes mistakes, is often partial and must be 
corrected by larger experience, and has no jurisdic- 
tion beyond its narrow limits. Nothing whatever 
will stand the test as a settled fact of knowledge, 
which violates any law of logic or fails to receive the 
seal of a positive experience. Every truth of knowl- 
edge can be verified. Verification, that is, the possi- 
bility of repeating at any time the same experiment 
with the certainty at all times of repeating the same 
result, is the test of all undisputed knowledge. Logic 
and experience, therefore, are the two sides of the one 
criterion of truth,—negative and positive; but this 
criterion is not absolute. Want of logic is decisive 
against any alleged truth; but want of experience 
only creates a presumption against it. There is no ab- 
solute criterion of truth; we cannot escape the possi- 
bility of error. Only an infinite experience could 
give us at the same time a positive and yet an abso- 
lute criterion of truth. 


Such, then, is the answer I must give to the ques- 
tion, ““ What is truth?” Truth is the harmony of 
Thought with Things, the correspondence or agree- 
ment of ideas with their objects. Logic is an abso- 
lute negative criterion of truth; experience is a falli- 
ble positive criterion of it,—the best we have. Truths 
of Science or Knowledge are thus all subject to two 
rigorous demands; first, that they be logically harmo- 
nious with themselves and with all other proved 
truths ; secondly, that they shall be capable of verifi- 
cation. Without verification, no statement or thought 
can be accepted as a settled truth,—although it may 
be a truth, notwithstanding. Doubt attaches to ey- 
ery alleged truth that cannot be verified by repeated 
observation or experiment. Science is simply clari- 
fied and methodized experience; and I think that, for 
the permanent and stable beliefs of mankind, there is 
no foundation but Science, in its largest and most in- 
clusive sense. 

What a theme of unparallelled sublimity is opened 
to us by this simple word truth / The love of truth, 
the passion for truth, has been the inspiration of ey- 
ery great life lived-on earth. Jesus spoke for every 
noble spirit when he said—“ To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth.” The body feeds 


| on a meat that perishes; but the soul feeds on the e- 


ternal truth. To seek for truth that we may live the 
truth, is the grandest aim of our existence. Indeed, 
the search for truth is a pursuit so full of delight to 
him who glows with a genuine devotion to it, that 
Malebranche exclaimed,— If I held truth captive in 
my hand, I should open my hand and let it fly, in or- 
der that I might again pursue and capture it.” And 
Lessing in the same spirit declares,—‘“ Did the Al- 
mighty, holding in his right hand Zruwth, and in his 
left Search after Truth, deign to tender me the one I 
might prefer,—in all humility, but without hesitation, 
I should request Search after Truth.” Expressions 
like these, perhaps, over-state the value of the mere 
pursuit, for no pursuit, as such, can be an end in itself : 
truth could not thus animate the soul to life-long and 


all-absorbing toil to attain it, were it not that, when 
found, it is the chief blessing of mankind. Itis true, 
as Seneca said, that—‘ A known truth waxes stale 
[sordet cognita veritas!” ; but only because each spe- 
cial truth is a stepping-stone to a truth higher and 
grander still. It is the infinity of truth, the impossi- 
bility that exists of finding any limit to it, that makes 
it an object worthy of the supieme love and alle- 
giance of the human soul. In vain shall any one de- 
clare—‘T am the Truth ;’— no human teacher can 
without audacity utter such words asthese. Forever 
on and on,—that is the destiny of the soul that 
dedicates itself to truth in absolute and pure devotion. 
The love of truth is a moral quality of such surpass- 
ing excellence and dignity, that it ennobles, exalts and 
sanctifies the spirit that is inspired by it. What is 
there so great in human character as the stern yet im- 
passioned veracity, that values what ts true above all 
gain, above all pleasure, above all that is not identi 
fied with the absolute integrity of Nature? No joy 
compares with that which flows from truth, thus pur- 
sued and thus won. There is that in human nature 
which makes the simple arrival at the true more pre- 
cious and more rewarding than the most brilliant tri- 
umphs of common ambition. Truth, like virtue, is 
its own reward; and the hope of unending being has 
no better guarantee of its own wisdom than the fact 
that he who feeds on truth feeds on the eternal, the 
infinite, the divine. 
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SKEPTICISM IN BOSTON. 
A SESSION WITH THE FREE RELIGIONISTS. 


[From the Watchman and Reflector.] 


Wishing to hear what these astute expounders of 
the latest phase of Boston Liberalism had to say, I 
found myself present, with a brother Congregational 
minister, at the opening session. A good audience 
was gathered, many persons of which evidently held 
no closer sympathy with the speakers than ourselves. 

No prayer opened the exercises, which at first sur- 
prised us, but subsequently appeared eminently 
proper, when we learned that the peculiar character- 
istic of Free Religion is its freedom from religious 
forms. No hymn was sung. ‘Birds of prey,” as 
Pascal said of the Jesuits, ‘never sing.” And these 
took special zest in the conviction that they were the 
young eagles of a new dispensation gathered together 
about the carcase of a dead Christianity. Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham introduced the exercises by an elaborate 
paper upon “The Aims and Principles of the Asso- 
ciation.” The elegant manner and exquisite style of 
the speaker rendered his performance anything but 
dull. There was very little of the venom in his 
words which distilled from many of the tongues 
which followed him. Hisaddress was marked rather 
by a strangely good-natured abandon. * Having de- 
fined free religion by a circle large enough to em- 
brace “every kind of creed and creedlessness,” and 
having constructed an Olympus for it wide enough to 
take in every kind of god and no god, he seemed to 
be utterly indifferent as to which creed or which god 
any one should accept, if only he would not scowl or 
make faces at the others. 

Having laid down several cardinal propositions of 
free religionism, so astoundingly loose and godless as 
to satisfy the most ultra, he seemed to be aware that, 
if followed to their logical results, they might land 
their adherents in positions yery various and remote 
from religion.’ But he expressed his entire indiffer- 
ence to this. ‘ My principles are my horse,” he said ; 
“T go where it goes. If it trots to the door of John 
Calvin, very well. If it brings up in the pastures of 
Atheism or Pantheism, very well,” &c. In fine, while 
objecting to riding his free horse to death, he seemed 
perfectly ready to be ridden to death by his free 
horse. And this, in a word, is what these men are 
clamoring for, as near as I could gather, “ Let ey- 
ery man’ come upon the course with just such a horse 
as he pleases,” they would say—Unitarian horse 


_ shorn of his supernatural tail; Atheistic horse with 


a free religion saddle ; Brahminical horse hitched to 
a Concord wagon; Infidel horse snorting fire and 
blasphemy with every breath ; all shall have an equal 
right upon the field. Only let no man dare to put 
the slightest restraint upon his steed. ‘This is a free 
religion race. Away with all sectarian bridles, away 
with all martingale creeds which constrain the head, 
away with all ecclesiastical curb-bits which hurt the 
mouth. “Free religion is religion unharnessed,” said 
Mrs. Cheney. “We object to nothing but creeds and 
sectarianism,” said Mr. Frothingham. And so this 
much I did find out about these people. They are 
willing men should ride what they please, and ride 
whither they please—ride like Tam O’Shanter or 
Mazeppa, ride to Rome or to Geneva, to Hindustan _ 
or to the devil, only they shall not have any head- 
gear upon their horse. 

After Mr. Frothingham came Rey. D. A. Wasson, 
an iron gray man with a good deal of steel, evidently, 
in his nature, for he presented an argument for natu- 
ral religion that was as wiry and philosophically 
exact as one could ask. He showed the relation 
which religion holds to the other sentiments of our 
nature, and the relation in which it puts one to the 
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outer world. There was so much of truth in what 
he-said that he seemed really orthodox in compari- 
son with those about him. For while they quite 
unanimously asserted that it is not necessary to be- 
lieve in the existence of God in order to be religious, 
he made the to them astounding statement that, until 
a man has seen God,he is not only incapable of relig- 
ion, but incapable eyen of rational thought and self- 
consciousness. 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney followed—a woman who, hay- 
ing forgotten or having never heard what Christiani- 
ty has done for her sex, added her very small intel- 
lectual mite towards bringing it into contempt. It 
devolved on her to apply the new gospel to the re- 
forms of the day and the amelioration of society, 
Before doing so she proceeded to sweep out Christ- 
ianity with her free religion broom, showing how 
contemptible the Gospel idea.is that sickness and 
suffering are disciplinary, compared with Mr. Emer- 
son’s idea that “sickness is felony,’ and how short- 
sighted the sentiment of Jesus is, “ the poor ye have 
always with you,’ compared with the more worthy 
and perfectly practicable scheme of free religion, that 
of banishing poverty at once and forever from socie- 
ty. To the question “ Whither tending?” she 
seemed to be as sublimely indifferent as Mr. Froth- 
ingham. With asmall opinion of the Christian re- 
ligion, she had taken Science for her steed, and, 
mounted firmly on a transcendental side-saddle, she 
was ready to go wherever it might take her. She 
thought the indications were that it was heading 
towards “the sun, and that this earth in due time 
would bring up in that luminary. If so, that 
would be the best place to go to. And we quite agree 
with her, since she is one who is urging such an en- 
largement of woman’s sphere as that, the poor earth 
seems quite incapable of the required expansion. 


Quite the feeblest performer of the occasion was 
Mr. Francis E. Abbot. From all we had heard of 
this gentleman we expected, at least, to listen to a 
man of marked intellectual vigor. On the contrary, 
he presented the aspect of a very little man who, 
haying run against Christianity and been knocked 
down by it, is laboring under the hallucination -that 
itis Christianity that is staggering from the shock. 
His part was to show how rapidly the religion of 
Jesus is coming to an end. His essay was very 
striking,—for the most striking performance of which 
we can conceive is the stringing together of a long 
series of such self-evident axioms as that two and 
two make five, or a partis greater than the whole. 'This, 
without exaggeration, was precisely Mr. Abbot’s 
method of procedure. Aware, ashe must have been, 
of the vast accession which the churches of Christ 
are constantly receiving in numbers and in strength, 
he went on to reason that Christianity is coming to 
an end, from such evidences as these: There is a 
growing tendency to union among Christians, and 
union is a certain sign of disintegration. Thereis an 
undeniable evidence of vitality in the churches, and 
vitality is an indisputable proof of decay, &c., &c. 
Christianity he compared to the slave power that so 
long cursed this nation with its domination, and he 
adjured his hearers to put forth their utmost endeay- 
ors to crush it. Mr. Abbot seems to be the chosen 
vessel of Free Religion to bear its gall and bitterness 
before the people. Of the acerbity of his contents 
there can be no question. But the vessel is a frail 
one; and, alas! he little knows how easy it would be 
for that One against whom he has lifted up his hand 
to “break it with a rod of iron and dash it in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel.” 


After the intermission Free Religion turned its at- - 


tention to the question of the Bible in the public 
schools. Of course it had nothing to say except on 
one side of the question. Men who dislike the Bible 
always and everywhere are not likely to wish it in 
our schools. Mr. Vickers, of Cincinnati, led the de- 
bate in a2 very tedious speech, though generally can- 
did and containing some sound arguments. Then 
came a Mr. Russell, of Salem, bristling all over with 
free religion’s quills, complaining that, though a most 
proficient lecturer in botany, he had been denied the 
privilege of lecturing in the Salem Normal School, 
and invoking the vengeance of the audience on the 
School Board, who had presumed to undervalue the 
service of so worthy an individual... He complained 
that though each of the four speakers of the morning 
had given a separate definition of religion, none of 
them had hit it. And asking the attention of the au- 
dience to a fifth, he raised his stentorian voice to its 
highest pitch, exclaiming, “ Do you ask what relig- 
ion is? J am religion. Every day I live the convic- 
tion deepens on ine that I am divine.” Nowone had 
only to see the said Mr. Russell as he stood upon the 
platform, to be convinced of two things, viz., that 
this last definition of religion had reduced it to a very 
gross materialism, and secondly that the demand for 
the exclusion of religion from the public schools had 
been responded to by the people of Salem in a way 
which ought to satisfy all parties. A Mr. Stillman 
next spoke, who appeared to have come all the way 
from Rhode Island for the purpose of spitting on the 
Bible before an intelligent audience, applying to it 
every kind of abuse, and begging that, if it must be re- 
tained in school, an expurgated edition be pre- 


pared. Then came that dear, grandmotherly old 
woman, Mrs. Lucretia Mott. And out from 
under a lace cap, and with a little piping 


voice, and with a very goody-goody smile, she ex- 
pressed her joy that all had been so re»dy to speak 
their mind. And though she thought better of the 
Bible than most of them, she was very happy-to have 
listened eyen to the sweet young man who had pre- 
ceded her. It was so nice to say what you think. 
She thought some parts of the Bible were inspired, 
but still she believed more in the inner light, &c. 


Rey. Rowland Connor gaye a really candid and 
straightforward address upon the question. It was 
to the point, and turned neither to the right hand nor 
to the left upon side issues. I think all that can be 
said against the Bible in schools he compressed into 
his fifteen minutes speech, and if he did not win the 
convictions of his opponents, he certainly won their 
respect. A Mrs. Cutler, of Ohio, followed, and then 
a Mr. Watson, from the audience, asked permission 
to add a word upon the other side. This he did ina 
very quietand unpretending way, but with marked 
effect. He appealed to the respect which the pre- 
vious speakers had for pure words, if they had none 
for Christ and the Bible, whether they could object to 
having their children read such passages as these, 
quoting with great beauty and accuracy some of the 
choicest sayings of our Lord. How precious and ex- 
alted these words are, I think I never realized so fully 
as when they thus fell upon ears that had been pain- 
ed by the continued utterance of sentiments so infi- 
nitely removed from them in dignity and purity. 

After a few words from Rabbi Wise, the session 
closed. 

To gather up my impressions of it, I should say 
that two things characterized it pre-eminently—the 
absence of any positive spirit of religion or any defi- 
nite conception of the meaning of that term, and a 
boundless abuse of the religion of Jesus Christ with 
endless charges of its failure and short-coming. So 
that I could not but be reminded of the applicability 
to them of quaint old Thomas Fuller’s description of 
freethinkers, changing a single word. _“ They have 
discovered a short way to celebrity.” Having heard 
that it is a vastly silly thing to believe everything, 
they take it for granted that it must be a vastly wise 
thing to believe nothing. Therefore they set up for 
free religtonists, their stock in trade being that they 
are free from religion. No persons make so large a 
demand on the religion of others as those who have 
none of their own; as a highwayman will take great- 
er liberties with our purse than our banker. 

Bosron, May 30th. A. J. G. 

~~<p 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


[From the Independent.] 


The Watchman and Reflector is apparently straying 
into forbidden paths. It has been to the Free Relig- 
ious Meeting in Boston. And it makes some strange 
confessions. For instance, it says of the Rey. Mr. 
Frothingham that “ there was very little venom in 
his words.” This surprises us. We had supposed 
that, since the marriage at the Astor House, it was 
now very generally admitted that Mr. Frothingham 
was asnake. Speaking of the Rey. Francis E. Ab- 
bot’s slight physique, Zhe Watchman says: “He 
little knows how easy it would be for that One against 
whom he has lifted up his hand to ‘ break it with a 
rod of iron and dash it in pieces like a potter’s yes- 
sel.’” We wonder whether it would not be almost as 
easy for that same Omnipotent hand to dash in pieces 
the big-bellied Baptist who penned the above lines. 
It speaks of Mrs. Cheney as a woman who “ has for- 
gotten, or never heard, what Christianity had done 
for her sex ’—a statement so untrue as to be unpar- 
conable. Why will not the orthodox religious press 
represent its opponents fairly? Thereis certainly no 
lack of sound argument on its side. Why, then, 
should it resort to abuse ? 

<> 


LIFTLE KINDNESSES. 


[From Auerbach’s Gevattersmann,] »~ 


Blessed be the hand which gives joy toa child! 
Who knows when and where the blossom will again 
unfold its beautiful petals? Cannot almost every 
one remember some beneyolent man, who has per- 
formed some friendly act to him in the quiet days of 
childhood? The Gevattersmann, at this moment, 
sees himself as a bare-footed boy, at the wooden pal- 
ing of a poor little garden in his native village, look- 
ing longingly at the flowers which bloomed so silent- 
ly in the bright, silent Sunday morning. The owner 
of the small patch, a wood-cutter, who spent the 
whole week in the woods, stepped out of the house 
to pluck a flower to carry with him to church. He 
sees the boy standing there, breaks off the most beau- 
tiful pink,—it is red sprinkled with white—and 
hands it to the boy outside the fence. Neither spoke 
a word, and the boy ran home with a hop anda 
leap. And now, here in this distant home, and after 
so many experiences of so many years, the boy gives 
utterance to the grateful feeling which then filled his 
breast. The pink has long ago withered; but it 
blooms again to-day with a new freshness and life. 

> > 


LirreE by little we are ascertaining what it is to 
be a radical in religion, or perh‘ps more accurately, 
a radical without religion. A clerical exponent of a 
neighboring city patrenizingly says that they only 
decline to believe all that Christ and the Bible say; 
they take the Bible and sift it, and finding a good 
deal of chaff in it they throw that to the winds, but 
are very careful to keep all the wheat.” They com- 
pare Christ’s teachings “with what they themselves 
know,” “and if they find He teaches true, they ac- 
cept His doctrine, but if they find He is mistaken, 
as they think He sometimes is, they simply pass on to 
that which is truer;’ and much more of the same 
sort. Christ mistaken! think of it; will the clerical 
radical who thus dishonors his race and his God 
please spec/fy some mistake of Christ? We wish 
those careless people who are prone to be attracted 
by the dismal swamp fire fly of modern radicalism 
would take heed to their steps before it is everlast- 
ingly too late— Watchman and Reflector. 


Voices from the Leaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


——“TueE INDEX is doing well here. They have 
sold some fifty copies of last week’s number at the 
news-room during the last three days. The above 
subscriber is one of the most active men in the Uni- 
tarian church, or has been, but he is growing fast. 
A correspondent says,—‘ we shall give it (free religion) 
a most hearty support when it conyinces us that it 
means real philanthropy and genuine reform.’ Practi- 
cal work of some kind is what the world stands in need 
of. The great charge against Christianity, and the 
one that it is unable to meet, is that it has eyer stood 
in the path of progress. Free Religion must de pro- 
gress. Christianity has been much preaching, much 
praying, and little work for humanity. Free Religion 
should reverse this action. Work for humanity 
should be the first thing,—all other things should be 
auxiliary to this. Will you pardon me for making a 
suggestion? Can you not get some able scientific 
man to give us ashort letter in Tum INDEX each week? 
Christianity says,— science is its (infidelity’s) strong- 
hold’ We admit itand glory in this truth. Science 
is the only true interpreter of God’s word as written 
on the sky and the earth, and he only can ascertain 
the truth who reads this word. Pardon my long post- 
cript, and again let me thank you for your brave little 
paper. We are happy to learn that no one ‘can find 
a steed in 7’he Indea or a stable-keeper in its editor.” 


——“ Sir, such a paper is needed at the present 
and for the future of this country, to counteract the 
acts and influence of the Orthcdox party of this na- 
tion. Sir, we sce it verified in the late words and 
would-be action of that would-be treasonable Conven- 
tion, or Council, had at Pittsburgh lately. Sir, I for 
one consider that Convention equally as bad as, if not 
worse than, the Council now sitting in Rome, in its 
endeayors to crush and tyrannize over the rights and 
liberties of the world. Sir, I trust that you, for one, 
who are capable to expose them, will do it with all 
the might and talent you are possessed of, through 
THe InDex and your lectures. But, sir, their time 
and money in going there were all thrown away, for 
their power is gone, and gone to return no more for- 
ever. I have conversed with a good many about the 
proceedings in Pittsburgh, and have not heard one 
person speak approvingly of their course, but every- 
body thinks they have hurt their own cause instead 
of helping it. Sir, J look to see Tue InpEx show 
them out in their true colors.” 


——The Free Religionists of this vicinity feel a deep 
interest in the success of Tur Inprx, and you may 
look for additions to your subscription list from——. 
Go on, brother, in the good work you have so nobly 
begun. You have the sympathies of the liberal minds 
of all classes, both in and out of the Church. Your 
effort will be sustained, bécause the people are ready 
for your thought and are starving for just such food 
as Tue InDEx can, and I trust will supply. May 
Tue INDex receive such encouragement as will stim- 
ulate you to speak fearlessly in defence of the noble 
position you haye taken, is the sincere desire of a sub- 
scriber.” 


——‘] did not express in the ——— a tithe of the 
pleasure it afforded me to hear of the birth of Tur 
Inpex. I could not doso on paper. I read Tue 
Inprx each week from one to five times. I study it. 
Your sermons before the Independent Society of To- 
ledo are grand.” 

——“J admire the stand you have taken in drop- 
ing the name ‘Christian.’ I think your paper will 
do more good than any liberal journal that has been 
started in this country.” 


——‘ Your patrons here are delighted with Tar 
Inpex in all respects except the issue which you 
made with Spencer. That hurt them badly.” 


—* Thanking you from the depth of my soul for 
the comfort your paper is to me, I am yours truly.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First INDEPENDENT Sociery meets every Sun- 
day morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the cor- 
ner of Adams and Superiorstreets. Sunday School at- 
a quarter to 12. The public are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Tue RapiIcAaL CLus will meet at the same place, 
at 74 o’clock, June 19. The discussion, postponed 
last Sunday on account of the storm, will be as be- 
fore announced :—“ Is the plan of Co-operative House- 
keeping a feasible one?” Free to all. 

o<<- 
RECEIVED. 


A ConsTITUTIONAL Vinw of the late War between 
the States; its Causes, Character, Conduct and Re- 
sults. Presented in a Series of Colloquies at Lib- 
erty Hall. By Atrxanper H. STepHens. In 
Two Volumes: Vol. IL National Publishing 
Company: 178 Elm St. Cincinnati. [Advance 
sheets. To be sold by subscription only. An 
Agent wanted in every county. ] 
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Poetry, 


PICEFURES FROM OVID: 


VIII. rpeRsSEUS AND THE GARDEN OF THE HESPER- 
IDES. 


High through the air he wings his rapid flight, 

And homeward hies through realms of liquid light. 

Thrice he beholds the cold and sayage Bear, 

And Cancer fierce,—grim monsters of the air. 

With varying course now east, now west he turns, 

Till the paled fire of day no longer burns. 

On shores Hesperian, where huge Atlas reigns 

The sovereign lord of all those fair domains, 

Ere dusky night her starry mantle throws, 

The wanderer, wearied, seeks a brief repose, 

Till twinkling Lucifer with silvery ray 

Shall usher in the earliest blush of day,— 

Till the faint blush shall turn to rosiest red, 

And Phoebus rise in glory from his bed. 

Here rules the giant king with sway supreme,— 

His kingdom’s bound earth’s uttermost extreme, 

And the broad sea which, when the day is done, 

Receives the coursers of the setting Sun, 

Panting and tired, and in its cooling waves 

The smoking axles of the chariot laves. 

His thousand flocks and herds of cattle stray 

In meads luxuriant through the livelong day ; 

Here no intrusive foot excites his ire, 

No neighbor’s wealth lures covyetous desire, 

While trees of living gold amaze the view, 

And golden boughs droop low with fruit of golden 
hue. 


1854. ASTERISK. 


The Huder. 
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JUNE 18, 


The Editor of THe InDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors, Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tue INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $2 50, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted, 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticnlars see THE InDEX, No. 20. © 


For further par- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Who could help feeling a pang, when he 
heard that the great master of modern fiction 
was dead? The magician’s wand that con- 
jured up so many beautiful figures is stilled 
forever; and the figures themselves seem in 
our imagination to put on mourning for him 
who could give them immortality, yet himself 
must die. What a marvellous power lived in 
that creative brain! How it has stirred the 
heart and quickened the aspirations of the 
age! Surely, never was the energy of genius 
more beneficently used. The world is not un- 
grateful, and drops on the grave of Charles 


Dickens the heartfelt tribute of a tear. 
>? 
THE RADICAL. 


The announcement in the Radical for June 
that this might possibly be the last number 
of the magazine, has surprised all, grieved its 
friends, and excited in the evangelical press a 
mean and spiteful exultation. From the lat- 
ter statement, however, we gladly except the 
Christian Radical, of Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
delights us by the manly and magnanimous 
spirit of the following notice :— 


“The Radical for June is full of spirit. A number 
of the articles are intensely interesting and full of 
suggestion. We like the Radical because it is always 
free and fresh, and has its own fearless way of put- 
ting things. We are sorry to read the following in 
this number :—‘ This may be the last number ot the 
Radical we shall be able to publish. Our subscribers 
must wait in future until we are prepared to send 


them a further word.’ It appears from this announce- 
ment that financially it has had no large prosperity. 
But how could it? It does too little flattery to make 
money fast. It pays too. little respect to the ortho- 
doxies and creeds and routine of religious thought to 
get rich. The men who love liberty and utter pro- 
tests against the shams and crafts of priests and kings 
do not dress in purpleand fine linen. It is the time- 
servers of creed and sect, the cravens who lick dust 
from the feet of power, whose lips are set to apology, 
to whom everything is right, who talk of sin and 
devil, and proud, cold men with smooth tongue and 
soft accent, who sell nothing and give to the poor, 
who have not the pluck to endure for an idea—these 
are the gentlemen that have smooth sailing, get rich, 
and fatten in their plenty.” 


We should like to know the man who, being 
a thorough and sincere evangelical Christian, 
can yet speak of a free-thinking periodical in 
such terms as these. 

We have reason to hope, however, that the 
Radical is not destined thus to perish in the 
very bloom of its youth. Its editor, Mr. 
Morse, with a faith bordering on the sublime, 
began its publication in 1865 almost without 
means, and has made many a sacrifice to 
bring it to its present high excellence ; and it 
is through no fault of his that suspension is 
now threatened. It is doing a work which 
should not be suffered to cease ; and if this 
falls under the eye of any liberal person pus- 
sessed of wealth, we venture (though wholly 
unauthorized to do so) to ask a little timely 
assistance. The jubilant cackling and flutter- 
ing of all the old hens in the country ought 
to show how powerful has been the influence 
of the Radical in promoting liberal ideas. 
Tue Inpex could no more do the special work 
of the Radical than the Radical could do the 
special work of THE INDEX; and even if it 
could, we should be guilty of a meanness that 
ought to sink us into annihilation, if we secretly 
exulted in a brother’s embarrassment through 
hopes of profiting by it. Faults enough we 
have,—but not that. The question is, have 
the American people brains enough to appre- 
ciate the thoughtful application of American 
ideas to American problems, and heart enough 
to support, generously and spontaneously, a 
magazine that has too much self-respect to 
stoop to the ordinary tricks of success? Some 
medium of publication for longer and more 
elaborate essays than ca find room in THE 
INDEX, is a necessity; and if the Radical goes 
down, it wiJl speedily come up again in some 
other shape. We hope most sincerely that 
the vantage-ground gained by the Radical 
will not be sacrificed, but that aid will flow to 
Mr. Morse in rivers and torrents without de- 
lay. 


> Ee 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Ross Winans’ “ONE RELIGION: Many 
Creeps,” published by John P. Des Forges, 
3 St. Paul St. Baltimore, is a handsome oc- 
tavo of 343 pages, tinted paper, with an Ap- 
pendix of 120 pages, a “ List of Works Con- 
sulted,” and indexes both to the body of the 
work and to the Appendix. Next week we 
shall print an extract from the book, selected 
at random as a fair sample of its quality. To 
the general reader, who has no leisure to 
study long treatises and perhaps no money to 
buy them, the Appendix alone is worth the 
price of the volume ($2.00). Mr. Winans is 
an earnest believer in God and in Immortality 
(e. g. p. 81), but discards miracle unreseryed- 
ly from his philosophy of the universe, and 
believes thoroughly in science as the great il- 
Juminator of the human mind (p. 143). The 
volume before us is another proof of the wide 
and rapid spread of liberal ideas at the pres- 
ent time, to which the study of “ Compara- 
tive Religion,” as it is termed, is contributing 
in a very marked degree. 


Henry Lange’s PorticAL Works, Vol. 1, 
published by the Author at. New Albany, 
Ind., will be best described as rhymed ration- 
alism. They evince little or no imagination, 
but are full of liberal and sensible thoughts. 
As a fair specimen of the volume, we will 
print next week a poem entitled—* Logic 
must Conquer.” The vyersification is bald, 
sometimes harsh; but there is considerable 
shrewdness and point in some of the lines. 
We protest, however, against manufacturing 
a rhyme for reform by docking off the tail of 
the word enormous, and sending it shivering 
into the world as enorm (p. 35). Mr. Lange 
printed two volumes of poetry in German, in 
1867 and 1869, with the imprint of Brock- 
haus, Leipsic. Whoever enjoys liberal senti- 
ments, and is not fastidiously exacting as to 
poetic elegance, will read the present volume 
with satisfaction. 

Hudson Tuttle’s “ CAREER OF THE CHRIST- 
IpEA IN History,’ Adams & .Co., 25 
Bromfield St., Boston, is a neat little volume 
of 161 pages, devoted to a recapitulation of 
the various theories of an “incarnation” 
which have been made the basis of religious 
systems. Like most such compilations, it be- 
trays the marks of haste, and is not always. 
accurate; but it is clearly written, and will 
reveal a world of new thoughts to those who 
haye never ventured beyond the narrow en- 
closures of orthodoxy. Mr. Tuttle is fair and 
candid, and will make friends of all who read 
his book in the same spirit as his own. 


THE FIRST INDEPENDENT SOCIETY OF 
TOLEDO, 


[ SECRETARY'S REPORT. ] 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was held Tues- 
day evening, June 7. The following gentlemen were 
re-elected ‘Trustees for the ensuing year : 

Dr. T. M. Cook, 

Mr. H. L. Holloway, 

Mr. Calvin Cone. 

Mr. A. E. Macomber was re-elected Secretary, and. 
Mrs. M. J. Barker was elected Treasurer. 

The Trustees were instfucted to secure the services. 
of Mr. F. KE. Abbot as minister of the Society for the 
ensuing year. The following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted : 


Resolved, That we hereby tender to the gentlemen 
who have acted as Trustees of this Society for the 
past year our heartfelt thanks for the fidelity with 
which they have discharged the duties of their office ; 
that we appreciate the peculiar difficulty and delica- 
cy of their position, the unusual perplexities and em- 
barrassments which they have had to meet during 
its term ; and that we would express in the strong- 
est manner our entire satisfaction with their manage- 
ment of affairs ina crisis fraught with peril to the 
numbers, property, and general welfare of the Soci- 
ety. 

Resolwed, That we shall ever remember, with the 
liveliest gratitude, this noble devotion to ideas ata 
time when so msny threatening circumstances con- 
spired to test it; and that we have full faith to be- 
lieve that the example thus set will strengthen and 
encourage many others who now halt irresolutely 
between the old and the new. 

Resolved, That we also remember with gratitude 
the timely financial aid which has been rendered to 
the Society, in the liberal donations of property and 
money to mect the peculiar exigencies of the past 
year. 

Resolved, That we see no cause to regret the inde- 
pendent position assumed by this Society last Au- 
gust, but on the contrary express our determination to 
adhere to it, as the only position in entire harmony 
with freedom, progress, and the spirit of the age. 

<> : 

The following is from a recent letter of O. A. 
Brownson’s in the WV. Y. Tublet :—“ If the Pope should 
declare an oath, imposed by the Constitution, con- 
trary to the Divine law, I held formerly, and I hold 
now, that I could not in conscience take it ; or, if the 
Legislature should passa law, and the Pope should 
declare that what it required of me, as a citizen, is for- 
bidden by the law of God, I could not obey it, and 
must submit to the consequences of my disobedience, 
as did the martyrs in reference to the laws of the Em- 
perors. Thissimply means, that we must obey God 
rather than man, and the Pope is the highest author- 
ity with every true Catholic for saying what the law 
of God does or does not forbid. 

OSG ete oe 

In some Maryland counties, where the schools for 
white children are closed for want of funds, the ne- 
groes support voluntarily, by their own contributions, 
free'schcols for the colored children. 
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Conmmmirations. 


FUTURE RECOGNITION. 


Exxon, Mp., May 22, 1870. 
F. EH. Abbot, Hsq.: 


DEAR Srr:—It may be true, as you assert in Toe 
Inpex of yesterday, that “countless thousands of 
aching hearts have found their only solace in the 
hope of meeting again those who were dearer than 
life” ; but upon what foundation does the hope rest? 
Admit the truth of the doctrine of a Future Life, and 
what evidence have we that we shall recognize be- 
yond the grave those we have known and held dear 
in this world? 

Whence comesthe soul? Does it enter the body 
at the moment of conception, or at some future pe- 
riod? Does it, while in the body, grow and become 
mature and aged with it? Or does it retain the same 
form and expression through all time? And, if so, 
is that form callow, youthful or mature? 

It is impossible to believe that a soul remains 
through countless ages, in the next state of existence, 
in the exact condition it was in when it passed from the 
body; and yet, if it goes on developing—increasing 
in growth and years—we can form no conception of 
the manner in which we shall be able to recognize it 
in ten, thirty, or sixty years after death. To disturb 
with doubts a belief that has been made pleasing by 
poetry and romance, and that is “the greatest ano- 
dyne for human sorrow,” may be a thankless task ; 
but can a belief in anything but the truth be other 
than prejudicial to a true and perfect development of 
our highest nature ? 

Yours truly, 


W. P. Ewine. 

{ The statement referred to not only may be, but zs, 
true. Whether the hope is groundless or well-ground- 
ed, is another question, and we do not pretend to dog- 
matize. As to the nature of a future life, we account 
all speculation idle —negative as well as affirmative. 
For one, we borrow no anxiety on this score. The 
following paragraph, from a private letter lately re- 
ceived, exactly expresses our own feelings on the 
subject :—“ No true mind ought to let another make 
or unmake its faith in God or a future. Iam satis- 
fied with the hope of another life, and the endeavor 
to use this aright. If those who have gone before 
live, I shall live,—if not, I have no desire to survive 
them, either here or hereafter.” 

The objections brought against the future recogni- 
tion of friends weigh but little with us, because, if 
we live hereafier, we count it dimpossible to “ form any 
conception ” of that life or its conditions. If it is we 
that live, and not the mere elements of our being, 
what shall forever separate those that love? But be 
it as it may, we are content. Our peace does not 
hinge upon an #f. It is less than wisdom to torment 
ourselves with possibilities. It is enough to act well 
our part, and to die with the consciousness that we 
have at least deserved to live by having used life 
nobly.— Ep. ] 


— 
A FEW WORDS OF CONGRATULATION 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


TION AND TO THE CO-WORKERS FOR UNIVERSAL 
LIBERTY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, { 


There was a time when it was dangerous to speak 
in public about liberty, even here in the now so-called 
land of liberty. It is very dangerous now in many 
other lands, and in my dear fatherland, Germany, to 
address the people and tell them what that divine 
word means. 
almost in the same condition, and to have almost as 
many opponents, as liberty in politics had in the Vir- 
ginian Assembly in May, 1765. But just so far as we 
comprehend the real meaning of the word liberty, 
shall we learn to understand God’s Free Religion. 
While I was at the convention of the Free Religious 
Association, I° thought that Confucius, Socrates, 
Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, and other reformers, with 
three of their good sisters, had met together on one 
platform to discuss fairly their individual differences 
of opinion, and at the same time to affirm most har- 
moniously the essence of all religions, and acknowl- 
edge the Creator of love to whom we all aspire 
through the reason given by him for us to use. But 
where reason finds its limit, infinite wisdom is illim- 
itable still, and compels us to have faith and hope! 
If our good brethren who work for special beliefs or 
creeds and also our atheistic and materialistic breth- 
ren had al) been there, I think no one among them 
would wish to oppose that universal faith in which 
we must all unite. The real free religionist ought to 
meet with equal kindness and charity the Trinitarian 
with his three Gods and the Atheist or Materialist 
with his forces of Nature. Let usstrive to keep aloof 
from minor speculations, and remember only our 
great principles in our Association. Every intelli- 
gent human being should be invited, with the motto, 
—“in creeds and politics you may disagree; but, if 
your reason has attained to faith in Deity, let us have 
harmony.” 

Tf that, in your honest belief, is infidelity or blas- 
phemy, do not call me brother, but call me infidel or 
blasphemer, until you have come to comprehend this 
faith; then, and not before then, will you be in the 


Real liberty in religion seems to be 


highest sense my brother, with every fibre and attri- 
bute of your being. But allow me to call you 
brother from my stand-point now, because I do sin- 
cerely believe that we are all brothers and sisters, 
created by one eternal Father. 
Car. H. Horscu. 
Dover, N. H., Mav 29, 1870. 
Se, 
CONSCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


EF, B. Abbot, Hsq. : 


Dear Sir :—Permit a few thoughts upon the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ Is Conscience the result of Education ?” 

Does not the admitted existence of conscience im- 
ply the pre-existence of a something within, possess- 
ing the faculty of determining what is true or false, 
right or wrong? Does it not also imply the pre-ex- 
istence of something as a standard about which to be 
conscientious? Can conscientiousness result or exist 
without the concurrence of the three,—the thing, the 
faculty, and the standard? Answered affirmatively, 
would it not prove that existing variations or modifi- 
cations (which cause the inquiry) are only the result 
of education ? 

I have the pleasure of seeing THm INpex, and shall 
subscribe for it at the first convenient moment. 

Respectfully yours, 
: Miss K. N. 
28, 1870. 


> 
PROTESTANTISM GONE TO SEED. 


Tavanna, O., May 


A few months since I listened to a lecture, delivered 
in one of our large churches in New Bedford by Dr. 
Austin Craig, on the study of the World’s religions. 
The Doctor told us that Protestantism had been a 
great blessing to the world and done incalculable 
good; but Free Religion (he said) is Protestantism 
ripened, or gone to seed, and has done and is doing 
an incalculable amount of evil. 

Reflect ons. A little free thought mixed with much 
Popery, or authority, is incalculably good; but free 
individual thought is very mischievous, and does in- 
calculable evil. Corn in the milk is very good; but 
when ripened to a sound kernel it is very bad indeed. 

Query. Is it better to think as Moses and Paul, or 
even as Jesus, thought with their surroundings and 
conditions, or as Mr. Craig and we ourselves think 
with our surroundings or conditions? Is it better to 
be somebody else in part or in whole? (If the for- 
mer, how much of each ingredient will constitute the 
best mixture?) Or is it not better to be ourselves in in- 
dividual completeness,—one with God ? 

J. W. G. 


2 <I 
CHRIST; CHRISTIANITY. 


JESUS: 


These three words mark three stages in the growth 
of a great religion. During the first stage, Jesus was 
simply a reformed and reforming Jew. No Messian- 
ic aspirations as yet; but a noble Life; pnre, serene, 
elevated, lovely, the charm of all beholders; a life 
that has strong points of resemblance in Fenelon, and 
in the saintly yet heroic Lucretia Mott. Possibly the 
historic results might have been similar,had no dream 
of Messiahship disturbed that calm and noble soul; 
but we need not speculate as to what might have 
been; we know what was and is. We have the 23d 
and 24th chapteis of Matthew which show the mild and 
winning Jesus changed to the denouncing and aspi- 
ring Christ: ‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, generation of vipers;” “then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds of Heaven with power 
and great glory;” there is to be enlargement, con- 
quest, the sending of ‘“‘angels with great sound of 
trumpet to gather his elect ;” political change, “wars 
and rumors of wars,” “nation against nation,” “king- 
dom against kingdom ;” and “verily ths generation 
shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled.” Strange 
that the plain meaning of these two chapters and of 
large portions of the Bible should beso often missed ! 
Yet not strange when we consider the power of eccle- 
silastic atmosphere, dogmatic lenses, mythic develop- 
ment, tradition, custom, to distort, magnify,transtorm, 
subdue, stereotype. Whether these and other chap- 
ters were retouched or entirely rewritten after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or whether they were first 
committed to writing at the close of the first century, 
matters little. If we can be sure of anything in re- 
gard to the evangelic history, it is that the gentle 
Jesus became transformed into the Christ. This in- 
terpretation of the record is not only the most simple 
and natural, but the most charitable. The other, that 
is, the Romish and orthodox interpretation, is fan- 
tastic, heterogeneous, contradictory; showing a 
character at war with itself at one and the same time, 
hybrid, impossible; a history of that character that 
never was nor can be reconciled, the despair of all 
exegesis. : 

Christ-ism had a growth of three centuries; and at 
last, under Constantine, formed an alliance with the 
Roman Empire (‘the greatest,” says the last North 
British Review, ‘of the three great revolutions of an- 
cient history”), and thenceforward became Christ- 
ianity ; which has been sometimes the blessing, some- 
times the bane of the world; which at this very hour 
is, in the eyes of nearly all Protestants and Liberals, 
one of the direst afflictions of Spain, Italy, Austria, 
France; which in none of its orthodox forms has 
ever been content with spiritual domination ; which 
is now lifting its ambitious head and seeking admis- 
sion, partly by amendment, partly by false interpret- 
ation, into the Constitution of the United States; 
which is threatening with ruin our Public Schools by 
its arrogant attempts to impose on them a Protestant 
Bible. eas BBE 


A LETTERGFROM NEW YORK. 


New Yorks, Sunday, June 5, 1870. 


Dear MR. Assot:—I had the pleasure of listening 
to Mr. Frothingham at Lyric Hall this morning. He 
preached from the text, Show me thy faith without 
thy works, and { will show thee my faith by my 
works.” The gist of his sermon was a criticism of 
religion for standing afar off from the interests and 
activities of the day. Eyery word he said I thought 
true; but he did not show why true. More than this, 
the distinctions he has made of late in what I have 
seen in print of his writing, as also in this sermon, 
are especially vital and important, suggesting, I 
think, what must be the religious idea of the future; 
yet both in reading from him and in listening tohim, 
I am strangely impressed with the belief that his ad- 
vanced thought is due rather to his fine organization, 
which feels broad relationships and the harmony of 
things, than from having wrought out the thought 
and from a knowledge of its history and reason. He 
seems to me to utter profound truths without know- 
ing the metaphysics that justify them, and possibly 
would reject the metaphysics if presented, since they 
are materialistic. 

He told some singularly interesting facts regarding 
the care of idiots, undertaken by a certain great and 
good man. The method adopted was to come wholly 
into sympathy with them,—to get fairly down to 
where they were, before attempting to raise them up. 
One case that came within the speaker’s observation 
was that of a poor creature who, when brought to 
the institution, had not sense enough to stand, or 
even to sit in a chair, but could only lie on the floor, 
a lump of organized flesh. With this being the 
teacher began his instructions by getting on the floor 
also, by learning what interested him, by being inter- 
ested with him, by leading him on to take an inter- 
est in himself, to move his body from side to side, 
and to move with him, and thus to spend hours ly- 
ing on the floor with him. In time he taught him to 
sit up on the floor, then to stand, and finally to walk 
about. 

Mr. Frothingham thought this suggested the meth- 
ed religion should adopt,—that it should come down 
to where men ae, and begin With existing sympa- 
thies and actual life, instead of standing at a distance 
to condemn. 

I see by the Independent, of the 2d, that Dr. Bel- 
lows is reported as arguing against a creed, since it 
would exclude D. A. Wasson, the only man who has 
“mauled” Mr. Abbot’s opinions, (referring to Mr. 
Wasson’s article in the May Rudical.) The Doctor’s 
instincts are quite right; they will need Mr. Wasson, 
and much more, unless he writes stronger than in the 


article referred to. Exeieste 
> S 

THE ALTERNATIVE—-AUT CHSAR AUT 
NULLUS, 


To the Rev. Mr. Howard :— 

Yes, my dear brother, you never uttered anything 
more true than when you said, in Tae Inpex of the 
21st May, that the only tenable ground in opposition 
to Mr. Abbot and the Free Religionists, on the pop- 
ular dectrine of the atonement of Christ, is that oc- 
cupied by the Evungelical Church, and that, “the 
moment we leave this, there can be no pause until we 
reach” Mr. Abbot’s position, 

Ionce held the five points of Calvinism as ten- 
aciously as John Calvin himself; but when my faith 
was shaken in the plenary and infallible inspiration 
of the Bible, as it was first by Dr. Curtis’ book on 
“The Human Element in Divine Inspiration,” and 
afterwards by more profound works of criticism, I 
saw Clearly that [ had no fulcrum for my lever. The 
dogma of plenary inspiration is the sheet anchor of 
orthodoxy; and well the ecclesiastics of England 
and Scotland understood this, when they laid it down 
as the substratum article in their national creeds. If 
the storm is so long and heavy that the fluke gives 
way, the ship is driven upon the rock and is wrecked. 
Yes, it is either, Evangelical Orthodoxy, as the regu- 
lar Baptists and Presbyterians have defined it, or 
Natural Religion. There is no stopping place Ar- 
minianism, Universalism, and Unitarianism, with al 
their dilutions and mixtures, are nothing but daubing 
with untempered mortar,—miserable plasters that 
will not cover the sore. 

But, my dear Sir, does not the Apostle Paul teach, as 
clearly as human language can express the idea, the ab- 
solute sufficiency of Natural Religion,when he declares, 
in Rom. I., 19. 20: “Because that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them; for God hath 
shewed it unto them. For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and God head?” So also ii, 14:—“For 
when the Gentiles which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having . 
not the law, are a law unto themselves; which shew 
the work of the law written in their hearts, theix 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thought# 
the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one an- 
other.” 

Did not Jesus proclaim the same truth when he 
said, “many shall come from the East and the West, 
and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob 
in the Kingdom of Heaven!’ Who were those that 
were outside the “covenant-people of God,” and who 
were not Christians, and yet were sure of future hap- 
piness? They were those who, under the teachings 
of Natural Religion, were striving after a more per- 
fect state, and were therefore accepted of God, Did 
not Jesus teach the sufliciency, and the complete ful- 
ness, of Natural Religion, when he declared that the 
whole duty of Man was summed up in Love to God 
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and love to Man? Is not the Lord’s Prayer a prayer 
of Natural Religion? Ifthe disciples who asked him 
to teach them how to pray, were ruined, undone sin- 
ners, exposed to eternal hell-fire unless they believed 
in the vicarious atonement, why, when he was thrown 
upon his honor and integrity by his confiding disci- 
ples, did he put swch a prayer in their lips? Listen 
to the prayers that we teach the people! 

J confess that Paul contradicts himself, and that 
Jesus is made by the Evangelists to say things incon- 
sistent with the announcements I have quoted. But 
who will impute infallibility to Paul when he dis- 
claims it himself? And who will confide in the 
Evangelists, with all their errors and discrepancies 
before him? We receive the statements in support 
of the sufficiency of Natural Religion and reject the 
others, because the former correspond with the teach- 
ings of all ages and nations, and form a part of the 
common heritage of mankind. Can it be possible 
that God asa Father would reveal himself only to 
that (comparatively) infinitesimal portion of his fam- 
ily called Christians, and Jeave all the rest to perish 
in ignorance? What human father would make 
such a distinction between his own children? We 
might argue a priort that God, whose benevolence is 
seen through the Universe, would manifest himself 
to his own children, as Paul and Jesus declare he 
has done, by a revelation that would be complete and 
indestructible, and not be liable to the expurgations, 
mutilations, and interpolations which the Bible has 
undergone. In the other world we shall have the 
a posteriort argument advanced around the table, by 
the men from the East and the West, to whom Jesus 
alluded. X. 

<p 
THE INNER LIGHT, 


Ep. INDEx:— 
Your affirmation, “through the still small voice 
within must we interpret 
nature,” is incomprehensible to my perceptions. 
Ihave lived for years supposing I had no con- 
science,—that reason was my only guide. My 
mind lays hold upon, and comprehends,—‘ The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord ;” but I do not 
perceive within any faculty that enables me at once to 
distinguish evil from good. The analogy between the 
material and spiritual candles to me seems perfect ; 
the one substance of the material is lighted by a single 
spark of fire; the one substance of the spiritual by a 
spark of Divine intelligence. The flame of the 
material is sustained by oxygen, the light of the 
spiritual by the spirit of God. Reason does notjudge 
of the qualities of good and evil by the forms under 
which they appear, but by the impressions made upon 
the soul. If I perceive this to be good, that to be evil, 
it is because reason has decided them to be such; the 
soul accepts the decision as a truth, and uses it as such. 
In deciding this to be good, that to be evil, reason 
may never err; but where only partial evidence is 
adduced, it may frequently. Yet the soul receives the 
decision as truth, and there is no reproving conscience, 
no other light to reveal the error. Hence the law of 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, is executed every 
day in almost innumerable instances in civilized and 
so-called enlightened communities, and justified by 
reason. The field-hand believed it to be right to steal 
from his master, and in thousands of cases still believes 
it right to steal from the white planter, and receives 
legal punishment under protest, believing himself 
deeply wronged. The Irish peasant believes he is 
“doing God service” in cheating the landlord. To 
place moral truths within the light of reason is a work 
of Free Religion, which I hope has been commenced 
in your evening school. 
JESSE Moopy. 


> Qs 
IS CHRISTIANITY ABSOLUTE RELIGION ? 


te 
BY THOS. M’CLINTOCK. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


Now it must be borne in mind, that at the time of 
the advent of Jesus, and for some six centuries ante- 
rior to the ministry of Jesus and Paul, an idea had 
become prevalent among the Jews, that a distin- 
guished personage would shortly appear, a Prince of 
the lineage of David, who by military prowess would 
deliver them from the subjugation to which their ene- 
mies had reduced them, and “ restore the kingdom to 
Israel,” investing the Hebrew monarchy with a glory 
surpassing all former times and all other kingdoms, 
so that all nations would ultimately bow to the Jew- 
ish sceptre, acknowledging Jehovah as the God of 
the whole earth, and the Jewish ritual and worship 
as his law. To this anticipated deliverer the epithet 
“ Messiah ” or “ Anointed One,” became by common 
acceptation applied, in pre-eminence of all his prede- 
cessors. This idea, so enthusiastically cherished, ap- 
pears to have originated in this way. Soon after the 
reigns of David and Solomon—a period which was 
the acme of their national glory—the prosperity of 
the nation rapidly declined. Disaffections and divis- 
ions took place. Judah and Israel were sundered, 
the two tribes and the ten. Separate governments 
were setup. Jerusalem and Samaria were arrayed 
against each other. Violent antipathies were in- 
dulged, and brothers’ blood by brothers shed mingled 
in their internecine contests. Foreshadowing the im- 
portance of the advent of him who said to the Phar- 
isees of his time, ““Go learn what that meaneth, I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” This lesson they 
had yet to learn. While they were zealously sacri- 
ficing slain beasts on the antagonistic altars they had 
erected, they were sacrificing mercy, humanity, and 
brotherly kindness to the maintenance of a ceremo- 
nial religion, which never did, nor could, “purge the 


the highest law of | 


conscience from dead works to serve the living God.” 
Thus divided and weakened, they became an easy 
prey to contiguous nations. Assyria and Egypt, in 
turn, carried many of them into exile, and subjected 
those that remained to tribute. Then came the long 
captivity of Judah in Babylon,under Nebuchadnezzar, 
which involved the destruction of the temple Solo- 
mon had built, the carrying away all the treasures of 
the Lord’s house, and, at three several deportations, 
the king and his family and all the mighty men and 
artizans, leaving only the poor to be “ vine-dressers 
and husbandmen.’” There they remained in servi- 
tude “ till the reign of the kingdom of Persia,” which 
had subjugated the Chaldeans. Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia, then made proclamation, saying that God had 
given him all the kingdoms of the earth, and had 
charged him to build the house of the Lord God of 
Israel, at Jerusalem. 'The Jews accordingly returned, 
and the building of the temple commenced, Cyrus 
supplying the needful funds, and restoring to them 
the vessels of the former temple, which Nebuchad- 
nezzar had carried to Babylon and placed in the house 
of his gods. And during the reigns of Darius and 
Artaxerxes, the successors of Cyrus, the walls of the 
city which had been broken down were built again, 
and the work of restoration consummated. But the 
trouble of the Hebrews were not ended. Next came 
the persecutions under Antiochus Epiphanes, who had 
formed a determination either to exterminate the 
hated race of Jews, or make them conform to the re- 
ligion and usages of Greece. Failing in the latter, he 
put multitudes of them to death, subjecting them 
often to the most horrible tortures. Lastly, Judea 
and the dependent provinces came under the domin- 
ion of the Roman empire, including the important 
period ot the life and ministry of Jesus, the demoli- 
tion of their second and last Temple, and the utter 
extinction of the nationality of the Jews. 


During these vicissitudes and sufferings, their 
prophets—so long as the race of prophets continued— 
while denouncing on them divine judgments for their 
repeated defections from the law given them through 
Moses, were encouraging them with promises of a 
glorious national future. Thus Isaiah, the greatest of 
their prophets, tells them, while yet in captivity in 
Babylon, as the utterance of Jehovah:—“ This peo- 
ple have I formed for myself; they shall show forth 
my praise ;”—relief would come through Cyrus, Je- 
hovah’s “ Anointed” or “Messiah.” Though for 
their sins he had “given Jacob to the curse and Israel 
to reproaches,” they should not be forgotten of Jeho- 
vah:—“I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy trans- 
gressions, and as a cloud thy sins.” * Israel shall be 
saved by Jehovah with an everlasting salvation; ye 
shall not be ashamed nor confounded world without 
end.” |See chap. 43, 44, 45, &c., in which similar repe- 
titions abound. Throughout all the prophets, larger 
and minor, threatenings and consolations of like char- 
acter are numerous. Judah and Israel were to be re- 
united. Jer. Il]. 17, 18:—“They shall call Jerusa- 
lem the throne of Jehovah ; and all nations shall be 
gathered unto it. In those days the house of Judah 
shall walk with the house of Israel, and they shall 
come together out of the land of the north to the 
land that I have given for an inheritance to your 
fathers.” Predictions of this reunion of the tribes are 
frequent. And the certainty of their happy future 
and national perpetuity is often promised in the strong- 
est terms :—“ Thus saith Jehovah, that giveth the sun 
for a light by day, and the ordinances of the moon 
and stars for a light by night, if those ordinances de- 
part from before me, then the seed of Israel also shall 
cease from being a nation before me forever.’ The 
promise of the continuance of the royal line of David, 
and the Mosaic ritual, is equally positive :—‘ Thus 
saith Jehovah, David shall never want a man to sit 
upon the throne of the house of Israel; neither shall 
the priests, the Levites, want a man before me to offer 
burnt-offerings, and to kindle meat-offerings, and to 
do sacrifice continually.” Jer. 38, 17, 18. And a 
similar confirmation is given, (ver. 20, 21,) in regard 
to God’s covenant with David and the Levitical priest 
hood :—“ If ye can break my covenant of the day and 
the night, then may also my covenant be broken with 
David my servant, that he should not have a son to 
reign upon his throne; and with the Levites, the 
priests, my ministers.” 

In a theocratical government the primary idea nat- 
urally is, that God is the king or ruler, and this fact 
is asserted throughout the Hebrew scriptures from the 
beginning of the theocracy. Whatever the subordi- 
nate agencies, Jehovah is King, and the real actor in 


. what is done; and-possessing the properties of finite, 


imperfect man, his anger burns and hes fury smokes, 
and he even becomes weary with repenting, or chang- 
ing his mind, in regard to his obstinate and disobe- 
dient favorites. Jer. 15,6, and18,8. From the com- 


_mencement of the Messianic idea, the human instru- 


mentalities he will employ for the redemption or res- 
toration of his chosen people, are to be branches, that 
is, descendants of David or his fathers. Isai. XI. 1, 
12, 18, 14:—“ There shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and uw branch shall grow out of his 
roots. He shall set up an ensign for the nations, and 
shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather to- 
gether the dispersed of Judah from the four corners 
of theearth. The envy of Ephraim shall depart, and 
the adversaries of Judah shall be cut of. . . . 
They shall fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines 
toward the west; they shall spoil them of the east to- 

ether; they shall lay their hand upon Edom and 
Moab; and the children of Ammon shall obey them.” 
Jer. XXIII. 5, 6 -— Behold the days come, saith Je- 
hovah, that I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch, anda king shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute judgment ‘and justice in the earth. In his 
days Judah shall be David, and Israel shall dwell 


safely ; and this 7s the name by which Jehovah shall call 
him, our Righteousness.” For this translation see A. 
Clarke, 7m loco. Ver. 8d, the prophet says, Jehovah 
will gather the remnant of his flock out of all coun- 
tries whither he had driven them, and bring them again 
to their folds. And ver. 5 and. 6, it will be seen, con- 
tain a distinct promise of a deliverer. In reference to 
this passage A. Clarke says, “ As there has been no 
age from the Babylonish captivity to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, in which such a state of 
prosperity existed, and no king or governor who could 
answer at all to the characters here given, the passage 
has been understood to refer to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was a branch out of the stem of Jesse ;—a 
righteous king ;—-by the power of his spirit and influ- 
ence of his religion, reigning, prospering, and execu- 
ting judgment and justice in the earth”” But this will 
not answer the whole description, as in ver. 8th. The 
house of Israel is extinct, and that Jesus was a de- 
scendant of David is quite doubtful. Moreover, it is 
abundantly evident, by both Old Testament and New, 
that the deliverer expected by the Jews was not to 
be a spiritual but a temporal deliverer, to restore to 
them their former kingdom and former religion. To 
this idea they tenaciously held through all the chang- 
es that attended them, and seem to have cherished it 
with increasing intensity as their prospects became in- 
creasingly hopeless. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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The following Report was read at the Bus- 
iness Session of our late Annual Meeting. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 

The Third Annual Report of the Execntive Com- 
mittee of the Free Religious Association is herewith 
respectfully presented. 

The year has not been without interest to the 
friends of the Association. though there may be little 
of actual achievement to record. There are many 
indications, direct and indirect, that the cause which 
the Association represents is progressing, and that 
our organization has not been without its use in giv- 
ing impulse and a more conscious aim and signifi- 
cance to this progress. The correspondence of the 
Association, which, between the Annual Meetings, is 
thus far one of the most important features of its 
work, reveals a wide-spread and growing interest in 
its principles and objects. The Association is com- 
ing to be recognized as having an influential place 
and destiny in the religious movements of the time. 
Though its activity as an organization may seem 
small, and its treasury may yet disclose no very 
strong financial constituency, yet the ideas which it 
stands for are felt to be very vital forces in modern 
thought and society. 

INCORPORATION. 


At the last Annual Meeting a vote was passed au- 
thorizing the Executive Committee to take such 
measures as may be necessary for legally incorpora- 
ting the Association, whenever in their judgment it 
should be deemed expedient to take the step. It has 
seemed suflicient to the Committee for the present 
that they should haye the power which this vote 
gives. No sufficient reason has appeared the past 
year for using the authority thus put into their hands, 


and the Association still remains without incorpora- 


tion. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A phonographic Report in pamphlet form of the 
proceedings of the last Annual Meeting, is the only 
specific publication we have issued during the year. 
This has received a considerable circulation, though 
the sale of it has covered but a small part of the ex- 
pense of haying it printed. Our machinery for the 
publication and circulation of the Report, as, indeed, 
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of any other matter, is at present very imperfect. 
Haying no place for headquarters, and no room for 
keeping publications, it is very difficult for us to do 
much of this kind of work. The little property 
which we possess in publications, is now deposited in 
four separate places. The Committee believe that 
great advantage would accrue to the Association, not 
only in this matter of publication, but generally, if it 
could be provided with a central office. If publica- 
tion were to be undertaken to any great extent, such 
an office would be absolutely necessary. And publi- 
cation seems to be one of the most legitimate ways 
by which the Association may accomplish its work. 
But the funds in our Treasury haye never been suffi- 
cient to warrant the incurring of the necessary ex- 
penditure for headquarters; and the circulation of 
our Annual Reports and other publications has 
doubtless suffered from this cause. For the readier 
circulation of the Report, the Committee propose 
that hereafter all members of the Association, paying 
to its Treasurer annually the sum of one dollar or 
more, shall be allowed one copy of the Report free 
frem further expense. All persons, therefore, who 
at this Annual Meeting, or afterwards during the 
year, shall contribute one dollar or upwards to the 
Association, and shall give their names and post-office 
address, will receive a copy of the Report. 


Under the head of Publications we are able to an- 
nounce, however, that an arrangement has been 
made with Tur Inpex, Mr. F. E. Abbot’s paper, pub- 
lished at Toledo, Ohio, by which a certain part of 
that journal each week is devoted to the special in- 
terests of the Free Religious Association. The offer 
of this arrangement, which entails no expense upon 
the Association, was courteously and generously 
made by the Editor and Proprietors of Tam IypEx, 
and was most gratefully accepted by the Executive 
Committee. It is due to both parties to state that no 
responsibility rests upon either for the opinions and 
Our department 
of the paper is under the editorial charge of the Sec- 
retary of the Association, and is designed especially 
as a channel for such information with regard to the 
objects and doings of the Association, and the gener- 
al principles on which it rests, as may be of interest 
and value to the members and to the general public. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


The question has arisen the past year as to the re- 
lation of this Association to local organizations form- 
ed on essentially the same basis, ot which there are 
now several in different parts of the country. The 
ground which has been taken in this matter is, that, 
though this Association is American, as its list of 
officers indicates, it is nevertheless an organization of 
individuals in their individual capacity alone, and 
that no delegate system is to be recognized, nor cre- 
dentials asked for in its Conventions, and that no 
connection other than that of mutual good-will and 
of common efforts for the same ends, can properly 
be established between it and any local seciety. This 
Association cannot but be interested in these local or- 
ganizations. It aims to represent the gcneral moye- 
ment of which they are a part, and correspondence 
and co-operation with them is most cordially solicit- 
ed. ‘Fhe general Association may serve as a central 
bureau for collecting and imparting information with 
regard tothem; and in many ways they may werk 
together to mutual advantage. But it is a necessary 
consequence of the principles involved in the free 
religious movement, that this co-operation and aux- 
iliaryship should be utterly free; that no relation of 
subordination or of formal dependence should be es- 
tablished even in the slightest degree, between any 
local religious organization and the national AssoCia- 
tion, and no membership recognized in either save 
that of individual free men and free women, respon- 
sible only for their own opinions and characters. 


CONVENTIONS, 


Another question which has received some atten- 
tion the past year, is the feasibility of holding Con- 
ventions, under the auspices of this Association, in 
different parts of the country. It has been suggested 
that a series of conventions might be held success- 
folly, beginning in some city in central New York, 
and extending West to the Mississippi and beyond, 
—conyentions where the many religious problems, 
speculative and practical, which are now pressing 
for solution upon hundreds of minds in every consid- 
erable community, may be brought for discussion. 
It is believed that there is no difference of opinion in 
the Executive Committee as to the desirability of 
such Conventions, if they could be ably conducted, 


The prime difficulty in the way of our undertaking 
such a work, is the want of men whom we can de- 
pute for the service, and of money to meet the ex- 
pense of sending them. The persons specially fit for 
such service are hard at work in otlier fields. It is 
hoped, however, that something may be done in this 


direction the coming year; that at least one general 


Conyention may be held next autumn, under the aus- 
pices of the Association, in some Western city. But 
let not our friends in any large town or city wait for 
the Association to move in this matter. Wherever 
they are able to meet the local expense of a Conyen- 
tion, and to make the necessary external arrange- 
ments for it, the Association will certainly endeavor, 
so far as lies in its power, to provide speakers and to 
help forward the objects of the meeting. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


With regard to the general Annual Convention, to 
be held to-morrow in Tremont Temple, the Commit- 
tee have thought it wise to make some change fiom 
the programme by which the two previous Annual 
Conventions haye been conducted; and it may be 
well to give here an explanation of the change. In 
each of the last two years a sincere and vigorous at- 
tempt was made to bring together, upon the platform 
of our Annual Meeting, representatives of various 
religious opinions and sects, and to give to each the 
opportunity to state, freely and candidly, the convic- 
tions that to himor her were most dear. This was 
done to prove the breadth and tairness of our plat- 
form, and with the belief that persons of differing 
and opposing religious convictions could not thus 
come together to make a free and earnest comparison 
of views, without imbibing something more of cour- 
tesy, respect and charity for each other’s religious 
opinions and character ; and thus something would 
be done toward that fellowship in spirit which is one 
of the objects of the Free Religious Association to 
promote. And this attempt, so far as it succeeded, 
was not without value in this direction. It is certain- 
ly something worthy of note, in the midst of the 
sectarian animosities of Christendom, to have mere- 
ly brought together in one assembly, to listen respect- 
fully to each other’s religious views, Orthodox Christ- 
ians of different sects, the Liberal Christian, the Jew, 
the Supernaturalist, the Spiritualist, the Rationalist, 
and the so-called Infidel. It is, moreover, one of the 
objects of the Association to recognize, and, so far as 
possible, to use and work with, the liberal and pro- 
gressive tendencies that are manifest in all the sects. 
Least of all would it inaugurate a new sect. But in 
this effort at liberality and comprehensiveness, grave 
misunderstandings as to the objects of the Associa- 
tion have been risked and incurred. Many people 
have come to think that the Free Religious Associa- 
tion has no principles of its own and no definite pur- 
pose,—that its only object is to furnish a wide plat- 
form once a year where persons of different theolo- 
gies, or of no theologies, may meet for an entertain- 
ing exercise in pulemics. The Committee have 
thought it expedient, therefore, to use the opportuni- 
ty of the Convention this year for setting forth more 
specifically the principles and aims which they be- 
lieve to be embodied in the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation. Topics and speakers have accordingly been 
selected with the view of showing how the Free Re- 
ligious Association may grapple with the speculative 
and practical religious problems of the time. Yet it 
must be understood that the speakers, though select- 
ed because of their supposed appreciation of, and 
sympathy with, the general principles which the As- 
sociation represents, will only speak for themselves, 
as individual members of the organization, or as 
friends of its idea. It is hardly necessary to add that 
in adopting this plan, the Committee do not presume 
to fix the programme of future meetings, nor to 
abridge in the least the real comprehensiveness of 
our platform. They wish rather to show how yastly 
more comprehensive is the aim of the Association 
than merely to bring together into mechanical juxta- 
position, fora single day of the year, representatives 
of different sects and non-sects, in or out of Christen- 
dom. They wish to show that it seeks to reyeal and 
develope those fundamental sympathies of the hu- 
man mind with Truth and Justice and Virtue, which, 
lying within and below all specific forms of religious 
belief, are the germs of all intellectual and moral 
progress, and in the free development of which the 
limits of specific religions and sects are to be passed 
over and obliterated, and mankind are to come into 
a moral and spiritual unity, that shall not be mechan- 
ical nor artificially eclectic merely, but organic,—a 
vital assimilation of whatever is true and permanent 


in the creeds and codes of all religions and all races. 


POSSIBLE MISSION OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


Your Committee believe,-indeed, that the Free Re- 
ligious Association has a great mission before it, if it 
only take the opportunity presented toits hands. The 
very atmosphere of our age is impregnated with the 
germs of the mightiest social and moral problems. 
And this country, from the freedom which it offers, 
seems to be the historically chosen field where these 
problems are to have their development. The old 
question of the relation of religion to civil govern- 
ment, which has generally been assumed to be a set- 
tled question in the United States, is coming up anew 
to demand a settlement on the ground of fixed sub- 
stantial principles, and not on the mere accident that 
avast majority of the citizens chance to be of one 
form of religious faith. The question of the relation 
of religion to the public schools, with its still more 
subordinate question of the reading of the Bible as a 
religious exercise in the schools—a question which is 
now just opening a gigantic struggle that must ex- 
tend through the country—is but a part of this great- 
er question of the connection between religion and 
the State, which lies behind, and where the real con- 
flict must finally come. Involved with this are the 
minor conflicts in regard to Sunday laws and tradi- 
tions, and the unjust statutes in some of the States 
concerning legal oaths and the religious qualifica- 
tions of jurors and witnesses in courts. Then there 
are the multiform problems, speculative and practi- 
eal, which are raised by modern science and philoso- 
phy, and which already, though crudely solved or 
not solved at all, are affecting the actual life of vast 
numbers of people. Add to these the great social 
problems that are now everywhere seeking of public 
opinion some solution,—as the demand for a new 
and more equitable adjustment of the relations be- 
tween Capital and Labor; the agitation for a re-ad- 
justment, in accordance with the new light and ciy- 
ilization of the age, of the relations between man 
and woman in the various functions of society; the 
search for better methods of meeting the evils of pau- 
perism, intemperance, licentiousness, and crime of 
every kind; and, generally, the call for some more 
effective application of the intelligence, virtue, and 
culture that are anywhere stored up in individuals 
or families, or favored portions of the community, to 
the conduct of government and to the improvement 
and elevation of society at large. And addstill again 
the problem, both social and civil, which we in this 
country have to work out,—of a nation which is to 
assimilate into its own life and institutions all relig- 
ions and races of men,—which is to do justice and 
give citizenship to all; to the African, the Indian, 
and the Mongolian, as well as to the Caucasian 
stock ; to the Irish Catholic, the German skeptic, and 
the Chinese Confucian and Buddhist, as well as to 
the descendants of Protestantism and Puritanism. 
Such are some of the problems, aside from those 
more purely ecclesiastical and religious, which are 
put into the hands of America to solye. Now if Re- 
ligion, out of its manifold historic career and expe- 
rience, out of its claim to touch the deepest things in 
human nature and to represent man’s grandest in- 
spirations, has any aid to offer in the solution of these 
problems (and if it has not, then it must, indeed 
stand aside, as a force that has had its day and is no 
longer available in human society)—but if Religion 
in any form can‘help forward the settlement of these 
questions, then surely the Free Religious Association, 
committed to the defence of no dogmas, untrammell- 
ed by traditions, having no lines of church authority 
to hold, utterly disencumbered of all ecclesiastical 
timpediments, cordially allying itself with science, free 
to accept truth wherever and however found, and 
holding itself perfectly plastic to the spirit of the 
age, should be able to render some service in the 
struggle with these great problems, whose solution is 
to determine the future of American government and 
life. Such is a hint of the opportunities which await 
the personal faith and fidelity that shall transform 
them into living forces and accomplished facts. 


Oi oe 


Norice.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAmuEL Jonnson’s Essay on “ Tou Worsnir 
or Jesus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wo. J. Porrrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 
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M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. fer Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


Special Agents—E. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 
F. Griffin, 47 Monroe Street. Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 iv the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical kxamimers—Dre. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton, Toledo, O [18y1] 
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North Western Farmer, 
Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Llorticulture, Rural BHeonomy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Reports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages¢is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautifv] Flowers, and model 
Buildings, besides a large nnmber of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America, 

It was started five years ago, as a plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

FT. A. BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 Kast Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, eic , etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country, 

‘*T am perfectly delighted with it.”"— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.” —Jd/inois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.’—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. i.COBA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T, A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own willbe sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents. {18tf] 


THE RADICAL 


is the organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
‘help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reagon ? 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address ; 
THE RADICAL, 
2-] 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and. Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 
Toledo Tonie Bitters, 


Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. EK. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


FOR SALE.—At the office of THe InpEx, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 

SPEECH OF RicHARD H.Dana on THE Usury Laws,delivered 
in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 

Srconp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Eruics or Putrit Instruction, by F. E. Asgor, Price 
15 cents. 

AN ORATION, delivered at the HumMBoLDT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Apsot. Price 10 cents. 

AN EXTRACT FROM THEODORE PARKER’s Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price,1" cents, 

The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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N RS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
ih Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relief and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say IN CoNFIDENCE AND TruTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other mediciune—NEy #R BAS IT FAILED 
IN A SiNGLE INSTANCE TO ErrzcT A CurRE, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues, We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE- 
CLARE, In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes atter the syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **Mirs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up, having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. Ail others are base imitatations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world: 24m6, 


NASBY’?’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLApz has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City. and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In all its varied 
Departments the constant aim of the Publishers is to make the 
Buanvz a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. 1. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than tae Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr, LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 


ANEW STORY! 


Entitled ** PAUL DENMON $§ or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - = $200 
Clubs of Five, - - - - - =) LTS 
Clubsof Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or More. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 


Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or 80 
of you friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio. 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 


The Woman’s Advocate, 


Devoted to Woman: her Social and Politi- 
cal Hquality. 


MIRIAM MM. COLE, 


A. J. BOYER, - 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Corresponding Editor. 


Published every Saturday at Dayton, 0. 


The ADVOCATE entered upon its Third Volume on the 
ist of January, 1870, im quarto form, of eight pages of five 
columns, enlarged and materially improved in typographical 
appearance. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us 
is the WomAN’s ADVOCATE, published at Dayton, O. GOhio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn.—[New 
York Revolution. 

It is doing good work in the weedy fields of social rights 
and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally a good word to 
say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it, and the cause, 
God-speed.—[ Banner of Light. 

The Dayton WomAN’s ApyocaTE has come out enlarged 
and improved. Itis a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate 
of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is 
fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every time.—[M7s. 
Livermore, in the Agitator. 


$2.50 Per Annum, Payable in Advance, 
Address, 
J. J. BELVILLE, Proprietor, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Beautiful Women! 


All women know that it is beauty, rather than genius, which 
all generations of men haye worshipped in the sex. Can it be 
wondered at, then, that so much of woman’s time and atten- 
tion should be directed to the means of developing and pre- 
serving that beauty ? Women know, too, that when men 
speak of the intellect of women, they speak critically, tamely, 
coolly ; but when they come to speak of the charms of a beau- 
tiful woman, their language and their eyes kindle with an en. 
thusiasm which shows them to be profoundly, if not, indeed, 
ridiculously in earnest. Itis part of the natural sagacity of 
women to perceive all this, and therefore employ every allowa- 
ble art to become the goddess of thatadoration. Preach tothe 
contrary, 45 we may, against the arts employed by women for 
enhancing their beauty, there still stands the eternal fact, that 
the world does not prefer the society of an ugly woman of 
genius to that of a beauty of less intellectual acquirements. 
The world has yet allowed no higher mission to woman than to 
be beautiful, and it would seem that the ladies of the present 
age are carrying this idea of the world to greater extremes than 
ever, for all women now to whom nature has denied the talis- 
manic power of beauty, supply the deficiency by the use of 
a most delightful toilet article, known as the ‘‘Bloom of 
Youth,” which has been lately introduced into this country by 
Gzorcxr W. Lairp, a delicate beautifier, which smooths out aly 
indentations, furrows, scars ; removing tan, freckles, and dis- 
colorations from the skin, leaving the complexion clear, bril- 
liant, and beautiful, the skin soft and smooth. With the as- 
sistance of this new American trick of a Lady’s toilet, female 
beauty is destined to play a larger partin the admiration of 
men and the ambition of women than all the arts employed 
since hercreation. Prof. C. F, Chandler, Chemist to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Health, has recently prepared a chemical 
analysis of this delightful toilet preparation, and reported that 
the ‘* Bloom of Youth”’ was harmless, containing nothing in- 
jurious to the health. Ladies need have no fear of using this 
invaluable toilet acquisition. 


Sold by every druggist and fancy goods dealer in the United 
States. 


22t4 Depot 5 Gold Street, New York, 


THE INDEX, » 


A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION! 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEpo, OxT0. 
FRANCES E. ABBOT, Editor. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a& sixth copy free. J 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 


of Five Cents. ie 
All subscriptions and communications to be addressed to 


FRANCIS BE. ABBOT, Lock Box 19, Toledo, O. 


(eS Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to it editorially, shall 
be entitled to:a copy of THE INDEX for one year. It will be 
forwarded to their address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement. p 

Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agente. 

We will send the RADICAL ($4.00 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $5.00. 

Tie Toledo WEEKLY BLADE asby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. | 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
Rural Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. 

The LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIES' 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. 


Address, 
FRANCIS HE. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 19, Toledo, Ohio, 


AGENTS :— 


TorEpo, O., Henry S. Sresers, 115 Summit St. 
ToxEpo, O., JuLius T. Frey, 47 Summit St. 

Syracusz, N. Y., Lewis & WHELAN, 7 Granger Block. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., WARREN CHASE, 827 North Fifth St. 
CINCINNATI, O., HAawLEY’s News J)Epor, 164 Vine St. 
Bronson Prarrie, Micu., Dr. L. E, BARNARD. 
Derrroit, Micu., WM. KE. Tunis. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
AT 
ee eleierss 1) Gi) Ast 1 eS SORE Ls 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


(@S~ Those columns of THE INDEX headed DEPARTMENT 
OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS AssociIaTION, are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
eee for anything published in any other part of THE 
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THE LAST BATTLE ON THE CREED QUES- 
TION. 


[Read to the First sea of Toledo, June 12, 
1870. 


“he faith in Jesusas the promised Messiah was the funda- 
mental doctrine on which the whole structure of the Church 
arose.” 

NEaNDER, quoted by Rey. A. P. Putnam in the Ziveral 
Christian. 


Salvation by belief was the burden of the Christian 
gospel, as preached by the apostles and reiterated by 
all their successors. “ Believe in the Lord. Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved,”—this was the “ gos- 
pel of good news” which at last annibilated the re- 
ligions of Greece and Rome, and crowned Christianity 
as the mistress of the Western world. The attempts 
of liberal thinkers to find some other basis for Christ- 
ianity than this original gospel,—forinstance, love to 
God and man,—are made in defiance of the laws of 
history, and mark only a period of transition. Who- 
ever once comes to appreciate the truth that religions 
are historical phenomena,—that they are objective 
world-facts to be scientifically described and defined, 
not merely subjective experiences of the individual 
consciousness,—and that their origin, development 


and decay constitute an organic process governed by. 


certain peculiar and fundamental ideas,—will learn in 
time to measure the duration of Christianity as an 
historical religion by the ability of the Curist-Ippa 
to retain its hold on the human mind. Unless Jesus. 
shall retain forever the supernatural primacy of the 
race, as taught by the Church, his religion will at last 
cease to exist as an historical phenomenon. Its uni- 
versal truths will gradually lose their accidental con- 
nection with his name; and Jesus will at last assume 
the place in history which belongs to him as a natural 
product of his age. 

It was the consciousness of the early church that 
Christianity had fundamental doctrines to be bdeléeved, 
which gradually created the creeds of Christendom. 
Perhaps mere belief, alone, and unaccompanied by 
corresponding character and action, has rarely been 
held to be quite sufficient to ensure salvation ; but it 
has always been held to be an essential condition of 
salvation. ‘Submissive discipleship to Jesus as the 
Son of God, the appointed Savior of the world, has 
always been regarded in the Christian Church as in- 
dispensable to acceptance with God; and this disci- 
pleship was impossible except through a deep belief 
of Christian doctrine. Orceds, therefore, more or less 
explicit, have been found necessary by all branches of 
the Christian Church. There can beno Christian fel- 
Lwship except in a common belief in the Christ as di- 


vine Lord and Savior ; there can be no Christian char- 
acter except in practical submission to his commands 
as such. Oreeds have thus always been made, direct- 
ly or indirectly, tests of character and conditions of 
fellowship in the Christian Church. 

What is a creed? And what are the objections to 
creeds ? 

The word creed, it is almost superfluous to repeat, 
comes from the Latin credo, I believe ; and, taken in 
its broadest sense, every belief may be called by that 
name. You and I have each our individual beliefs, 
and if any one chooses to call these our creeds, I have 
certainly no objection. Only it should be distinctly 
borne in mind that, in the common use of language, 
nobody understands the word in this sense. It is 
quibbling and equivocating of the meanest kind, in a 
discussion of the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of creeds, to lug in this secondary and unu- 
sual meaning of the term, for the purpose of distract- 
ing attention from the real question in debate. Yet 
this is often done by men who ought to know better. 
A creed, in the proper sense of the word and the only 
sense involved in such discussion, is a statement of 
theological doctrine adopted as the basis of a religious or- 
gameation. I shall confine myself to thissense of the 
word. 

Now I maintain that creeds, long or short, formal 
or informal, inevitably become both tests of character 
and conditions of fellowship. Once adopted by a 
sect, a creed establishes a standard of orthodoxy in 
that sect; and whoever dissents from it is made to 
bear the stigma of heterodoxy or heresy. Believing 
that a correct apprehension of fundamental Christian 
doctrine is in some way connected with the truest 
Christian character, the majority come to look upon 
the heretic as really being to blame for his heresy,—as 
owing it, in fact, to some spiritual or moral obliquity. 
When a certain opinion is held to be the essential 
condition of the purest or highest Christian character, 
dissent from that opinion must be held to have its 
root in something evil, and to be prima facie proof of 
moral unsoundness. Whatever goodness appears in 
the heretic is set down as at the best merely external, 
—at the worst as hypocritical. Something must be 
wrong with the man who refuses to accept fundamen- 
tal Christian truth ; his exterior may be very fair, and 
no human eye may discover the rotten spot in his 
character, but God, who sees the heart, must behold 
the cherished sin which, if Christian belief be a duty, 
must be the hidden cause of his disbelief. Once ad- 
mit that it is the Divinely imposed duty of all men to 
be Christians, and that they cannot be Christians 
without believing thus or so,—and I contend that it 
is both logically and morally impossible to account 
him a really good man who rejects the essential be- 
liefs. That this is true, the experience of mankind 
for nearly two thousand years conclusively proves; 
and our own observation, if we carry eyes in our 
heads, brings overwhelming confirmation of the fact. 
Every creed, therefore, once adopted, straightway 
tends to become a test of personal character; and 
just in proportion as the creed is vitally held, will 
this tendency practically manifest itself. 

Furthermore, when the majority of a sect have 
once adopted a creed as their bond of union, dissent- 
ers are, of course, only admitted by sufferance. They 
are not welcomed, but endured; they do not come in 
on equal terms with the rest, but are allowed to enjoy 
only an inferior, a qualified fellowship ; they are made 
to feel themselves to be a minority, not possessed of 
equal rights with the rest, but obliged to dispense 
with the privilege of having their own opinions rep- 
resented in the common confession of the sect. Even 
if not directly excluded, they are compelled to bow 
their necks to the yoke of the majority, and are thus 
dangerously wounded in their self-respect. There is 
something very humiliating in the enforced posture 
of mequality. Every proud and high-spirited man, 
conscious of his own violated right to stand on a 


level with the rest, will be so galled by the conscious- 
ness of being a pensioner on the generosity of his fel- 
lows, as to prefer absolute exclusion to this half-con- 
temptuous toleration. He will think total absence 
from the banquet a less privation than the dubious 
charity of a seat at the second table. Nor will he 
think himself relieved from this degrading position by 
the appending of a conscience-clause to the com- 
mon creed. The offence still remains, that, while the 
majority enjoy the privilege of declaring their belief 
in common, he is debarred from this right, and must 
content himself with being merely a recognized dis- 
believer or dissenter. The rest can speak,—he is 
muzzled. He may save his sincerity, but must sacri- 
fice a part of his self-respect. In this manner, every 
creed, even a majority-creed, tends to become a con- 
dition of fellowship ; for fellowship on such terms can 
be purchased only by a surrender of manly spirit. 
The high-minded will spurn it; only those who are 
careless of their own moral dignity will stoop to ac- 
cept it. 

Not only do creeds thus plainly and inevitably lead 
to self-righteous judgments on character and flagrant 
offences against human brotherhood, but they operate 
in countless ways to block the path of progress. They 
intimidate the weak in mind into a refusal to think; 
and they compel the vigorous intellect either to sup- 
press its convictions for the sake of policy, or else to 
avow them at a sacrifice unjustly made necessary. 
They are in every case so many walls to be battered 
down,—so many chains to be snapped asunder,—so 
many devils to be cast out. For the simple reason 
that the creed expresses the average mind, it represses 
the mind that is above the average. It is a weapon 
which ignorance can always wield with fatal effect 
against superior knowledge, as in the case of Friar 
Bacon, who was hounded into his grave for daring to 
be wiser than his stupid contemporaries. Science has 
had to fight her way over the dead carcases of the 
creeds, and has enough still on her hands to keep 
her sword well fleshed for many along year. Not 
till the last creed is flat on its back, stark and cold, 
will humanity shake off its chains, rise to its feet and 
go on its way rejoicing. 

I care not in what light considered, creeds are the 
badge of slavery. If freedom is a blessing, they must 
be trampled under foot. Itis with this conviction 
that I have read the accounts in the papers of the 
last battle on the creed-question in Boston. Neither 
you nor I have any immediate concern with the end- 
less and resultless conflicts going on among the Uni- 
tarians,—for we are outside their lmes. Yet for my- 
self, born and bred among them,and attached to many 
of them by the strongest personal ties, I find that my 
interest remains vivid in Unitarian controversies, part- 
ly because I know and love many of the men en- 
gaged in them, and still more because I believe that 
here the last stronghold of the creeds is standing a 
desperate siege. Let me sketch the chief features of 
the late struggle over the creed-question in Boston. 


In Dr. Channing’s Essay “On Creeds,” to which 
you havejust listened, I am struck with two things. 
He utters a strong protest against “human creeds,” in 
words burning with the love of liberty ; yet at the 
same time he accepts the infallibility of Jesus, and 
with language equally strong gives utterance to his 
own devotion to him. Christ is the creed, the only 
creed, of Dr. Channing. Now in this respect, in the 
very inconsistency and self contradiction of his atti- 
tude, he faithfully represents the Unitarian denomina- 
tion as a whole; or rathcr they faithfully represent 
him, ‘This double devotion to liberty and the Lord 
Jesus, which with all sorts of unconscious sophisms 
they fondly imagine they reconcile with each other, 
they inherit from Channing; and it is the standing 
enigma of the times to comprehend. Either alone is 
perfectly comprehensible; but bow any sane man 
cin in one breath assert, as Dr. Bellows asserts, his de- 
votion to “absolute and perfect liberty,” and also his 
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devotion to “ Christian faith,” i. e. faith in the Lord 
Jesus, does indeed pass my comprehension. Accept- 
ing the bare fact, however, I can perfectly well ac- 
count for its existence by remembering that in Dr. 
Bellows Romanism and Free Religion meet, and that 
his miraculously swift changes of base are the oscil- 
lations of a noble nature from one extreme to the 
other. I think I never heard of a man who could 
accomplish the journey from the Vatican to Horticul- 
tural Hall in so few minutes, and can only account for 
it on the theory that he goes by telegraph. It takes 
the Atlantic Cable to explain his travels. 


However this may be, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the National Conference, which are dis- 
tinct organizations, are both pledged to the shortest 
possible Christian creed,—the former to “ pure Christ- 
ianity,” the latter to “the Lord Jesus Christ.” Yet 
individually and collectively, they are equally pledged 
to “spiritual freedom.” Both sides of Dr. Channing, 
therefore, are fully represented, and neither side seems 
able to get uppermost. Like the Irishman who was 
bent on “surrounding his enemy,” every Unitarian 
conyention is determined to surround its one question 
that will not stay “settled.” Once ayear they “settle it 
forever,” by voting it simultaneously up and down. 
At the recent annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tacian Association, Mr. Hepworth brought forward a 
resolution to provide for drawing up a more definite 
and specific creed than the simple confession of faith 
in Christ and Christianity. This movement was to 
be expected from the recent conduct of the Liberal 
Christian ; and it was supposed to have the full ap- 
proval of Dr. Bellows. But more than one surprise 
was in store for the public. Rev. Robert Collyer, the 
genial and generous and (as we all thought) radical 
blacksmith-preacher, came out in favor of the new 
creed ; while Dr. Bellows, the large-hearted and (as 
we all thought) dyed-in-the-wool conservative, came 
out plump against it. Verily, Chicago and New 
York get fearfully “‘ mixed,” when they go down East 
together. The climate does not agree with their self- 
consistency. Mr. Collyer wanted a creed “ good for 
this day only,” not stopping to notice that the train 
he was taking was the “lightning express” for 
Rome; while Dr. Bellows was so grateful to Mr. 
Wasson for “ doing his sum” for him, that he failed 
to remember that Unitarianism, according to Mr, 
Wasson’s arithmetic, foots up less than zero. 


When the vote was taken, it was largely against Mr. 
Hepworth’s motion. But Mr. Hepworth took his 
defeat with pluck and good sense, and I feel consid- 
erable respect for his course. “I give you notice,” he 
said, “that I am not exactly down, and I am going 
to keep this thing going until I get what Task. I 
shall fight it outif it takes all summer.” These words 
have a manly ring, and I feel a sympathy for Mr. 
Hepworth in his defeat which I never felt for him in 
all his empty triumphs. He seems to have taken up 
an unpopular movement through faith in something 
or other (what, I confess, Iam puzzled to tell), and 
to have stuck to it in the face of more opposition than 
I believed he could stand. If he keeps his word and 
persists in his demand, he will prove himself pos- 
sessed of sturdier qualities than I ever supposed. 


More than this, I believe he will succeed. An edi- 
torial article in the New York Independent, which 
gives an account of this meeting of the Unitarian As- 
sociation, is entitled—“ A Church without a Creed.” 
This implies a misconception and gives a false im- 
pression of the facts. Neither party in the discussion 
on Mr. Hepworth’s motion would deny that they 
were pledged to the Christian name and faith by the 
well-known preamble. This, though not a formal 
creed, is virtually one, and is confessedly so regarded 
by both parties to the discussion. The question was 
not whether they should have no creed at all, but 
whether they should be content with the one they have. 


The vote taken, consequently, simply means that they - 


have all the creed they want. This fact somewhat 
abates the magnificence of Dr. Bellows’ profession of 
fealty to “absolute and perfect liberty.” The “hurrah 
for liberty!” sounds a little comical when you catch 
a glimpse of the hand-cuffs. The Unitarians may 
have a very small creed, but it is quite large enough 
to keep at a distance all but professing Christians. It 
is as effective a condition of fellowship as the Augs_ 
burg Confession or the Thirty-nine Articles. Now 
whether the creed is short orlong, is of no sort of con- 
sequence. Its simple toleration commits the Unita- 
rians to the same course as that of any other creeded 
. sect, and Mr. Hepworth does but hold them to their 
premises. Logic is on Mr. Hepworth’s side, and it is 
a terribly potent auxiliary. “ You may as well be 


hung for a sheep as a lamb,” he argues; “your pre- 
amble is a creed, and I want to make it worth some- 
thing.” Without a particle of sympathy for his pur- 
pose, I see that he is carrying out honestly the reac- 
tionary policy entered upon by the National Confer- 
ence; and I believe he will win in the end, if he per- 
severes. That creedis fated to grow, if not uprooted. 

Either the radicals or the conservatives will be 
forced to leave the Unitarian denomination,—it mat- 
ters little which. The next session of the National 
Conference in the autumn will probably witness a 
renewal of the everlasting conflict of ideas which has 
come down from the mind of Channing himself, and 
which grows more and more evident every day. The 
extreme conservatives become more and more earnest 
for a definite statement of faith ; the extreme radicals 
feel more and more keenly the bondage of the en- 
forced Christian name and confession; the neutral 
majority will by degrees be forced to divide itself be- 
tween the two extremes. In revolutionary times, 
moderate parties stand no chance; and a revolution 
is going on among the Unitarians. The great battle 
of ideas, of freedom and Christianity, which covers 
the whole western hemisphere, is waged about the 
capital point in that denomination ; and all the other 
sects look on as secretly interested spectators of the 
conflict. The truth of the Christian confession is 
really under debate; and that is the meaning of all 
this endless warfare of radicals and conservatives in 
that numerically feeble sect. Within a very few 
years it will become impossible for both wings to work 
together; the preamble-creed will drive them asun- 
der, one party seeking a stronger creed, the other dis- 
carding even the creedlet of the Christian Confession. 
Mr. Hepworth may well take heart; the game is his. 
Dr. Bellows will certainly be forced at last to go with 
him, rather than with the radicals. Jdeas drive men 
at the last ; and the Unitarians have entered on a path 
which conducts back to the Dark Ages. For a while 
the radicals may reluctantly accompany them; but 
there will be a limit to this complacence. The world 
is sick of creeds, which have proved themselves the 
deadly enemies of freedom, fellowship and progress; 
and you and I, who have chosen the latter, may wait 
hopefully till events have proved the wisdom of our 
choice. 


Miscellaneous, 


CREDULITY AND THE CLERGY. 


[From ‘t One Religion: Many Creeds,” by Ross Winans.] 


Man, by nature and for wise purposes, has a pre- 
disposition to credulity. He loves the marvellous 
and the mysterious. From this phase of his charac- 
ter proceeds the wonderful influence which the false 
doctrine of supernatural revelation has so long main- 
tained over the human mind, through the incompre- 
hensible mysteries contained in the Bible, based upon 
prophecy and miracles. The less man’s reasoning 
faculties are developed, the greater is the attraction 
which the marvellous and miraculous hsve for him ; 
and the readier is the credence he gives to them. 
Hence it is the least enlightened of our race, both in 
this and every other age of the world, who are the 
most liable to be led astray by tales of sorcery, witch- 
craft and ghosts. And have not witchcraft and su- 
pernatural appearances of departed spirits as great a 
claim on our credulity as the miracles of the Bible? 
The existing generation of men, has advanced to- 
ward mental manhood, so far as to discard many of 
the superstitious fictions of the incipient stage of the 
human race; and would emancipate itself still more 
rapidly and completely than it is doing, but for the 
struggle made against it by the churches. _ And they 
are now the only obstacle to man’s entire deliverance 
from sucha thraldom. Seeing, however, how much 
their influence and their gain are endangered by the 
spread of learning and intelligence, they are the 
more tenacious and persistent in their efforts to up- 
hold and to root more deeply still into the minds of 
the people a superstitious belief in the mysteries of 
the Bible. -But this once mighty influence is on the 
wane. The light of irrefutable truth has dawned 
upon the mental vision of all the civilized nations 
upon earth; and the darkness of theological error 
will soon be forever dispersed. Let the churches, if 
they be wise, look to this matter in time. The true 
and lasting interest of the clergy lies in conforming 
without delay to the imperative intellectual demands 
of the age. Unadulterated truth must be taught from 
the pulpit—if anytbing atall. The people will not, 
much longer, continue to listen to doctrines and dog- 
mas, for the belief of which there exists in man not 
one single innate faculty commending them either to 
the judgment or to the heart; but which, on the 
contrary, cause his whole nature to revolt. 

Let those learned men, who are the chief dignita- 
ries of the churches, look to the intellectual deyelop- 
ment of our times. They should be the allies, and 
not the foes, of human intellect. To them all the 
truths of science should be welcome, because they 
are diyine. That true religion, which exists in the 
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heart as well as in the soul, needs no fables to recom- 
mend it to our acceptance. The so-called sacred 
Books, to which they still call upon us to yield a slay- 
ish faith, should be acknowledged by them to be 
without that sanctity which cannot attach to them, 
if they be contradicted by Geology and by Astrono- 
my, and by every new discovery of natural and phys- 
ical truths. The stars alone are a perpetual reproof 
to the ignorant mythologies, with which the clergy 
still endeavor to mislead the people. Newton, La- 
place, Leverrier and Ross, were greater teachers of 
religion than any Pope or Bishop, or other ecclesias- 
tic, who ever lived or preached. If, instead of theo- 
logical and doctrinal discourses founded upon histor- 
ical errors and false ideas of God, the preachers and 
teachers, accepting the great truths of science, would 
preach God in all his works and religion in its puri- 
ty, conformably to the intelligence of the age—let 
the immediate consequences be what they might— 
their efforts would prove beneficial in the highest de- 
gree. Jesus so taught religion in the two command- 
ments; for which teaching he was crucified. God is 
ever teaching it in its fulness. The time is ripening 
for this development. Uneasiness and doubt sit 
within the assemblies of all mythological worship- 
pers. It is not only the sheep, but the shepherds, 
who see the approaching change, and know it to be 
inevitable. 


Great thoughts are heaving in the world’s wide 
breast ; 
The time is heaving with a mighty birth ; 
The old ideas fall : 
Men wander up and down in wild unrest: 
A sense of change preparing for the earth 
Broods over all! 


But not to me—oh, not to me appear 
Perpetual glooms; I see the heavenly ray : 
I feel the healthful motion of the sphere ; 
I see the splendor of a brighter day. 
Ever since Infant Time began, 
More or less darkness has been over man ; 
It rolls and shrivels up. 
It melts away ! 

The intellectual culture of the many who are yearn- 
ing tor good, is more than a match for the learned 
priestcraft that domineered over the too credulous of 
former ages. The printing-press now speaks to the 
masses, and rescues them from the thraldom of the 


oracles that spoke of old. * 
><> 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE CAT'S AB- 
SENCE, 


[There is something so exquisitely graceful and 
genial in the subjoined book-notice, extracted from 
the N. Y. Independent, that we cannot forbear sharing 
with our friends the pleasure with which we read it. 
If a little gratitude for repeated kindly notices from 
the Independent has surreptitiously slipped in among 
our motives, we need not feel ashamed of that.—EDp. ] 


We, the book-editor, sitting in the office here, on a 
quiet afternoon, when the editor-in-chief is away 
and the managing editor is among the green hills of 
the land of Penn, do bring to remembrance that old 
and excellent lyric which says i 

‘When the cat’s away,” etc., 

and take from our desk a new book, with this title: 
Sanctum Sanctorum, or Proof-Sheets from an Editor's 
Tarte, by Theodore Tilton. If our chief were here to 
shake his ‘“ambrosial locks” at us in his characteristic 
manner—not stern, but very conclusive—we should, 
of course, lay the book aside out of deference to the 
modesty of him who has to be responsible for what 
we say. But we have long desired that Mr. Tilton’s 
greatest leaders—struck out in the heat of feeling, 
full of indignation against wrong, full of contempt of 
cowardice, full of eloquence and graceful utterance— 
should be picked up as they float: like ordinary news- 
paper articles into forgetfulness, and find a conserya- 
tor in the art of the book-binder. And so, beginning 
with his maiden sketch of a visit to Irving, we have 
here the articles that will best bear reproduction in 
this shape. Sheldon & Company have bound up 
thirty-nine of the best of these essays on men and 
things; and to us, as we read them over again with 
delight, they ring like orations and sing like poems. 
They—— but we think we hear a well-known tread 
upon the stairs. 


>< 
KEEPING AN EVE TO BUSINESS. 


[From the Morning Star (Freewill Baptist), New York and 
Dover, N. H.] 

One THING FoR ConvERTS.—Stability in religion 
is of infinite importance. This putting the hand to 
the plough and looking back is sad business. 
Often do ministers inquire how to prevent it. 
One very important precaution is, to induce conyerts 
to take a religious paper. Those who labor in re— 
vivals ought not to leave them without strongly urg- 
ing them to take the Stgr. No other reading, ex- 
cept the Bible, will so nourish and strengthen the 
new life within them, and fasten them to the cross of 
Christ. Brethren should look well to this; instruct 
their converts that their soul’s safety demands that 
they promptly subscribe for and faithfully read the 
Star. 


[This is literally obeying the precept of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,—“ Hitch your wagon to a star.”— 
Ed.] ; 


>> 


Kansas College has eight Indian students. 
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LOGIC WILL CONQUER. 


{ From Henry Lange’s ‘‘ Poetical Works.’’] 


Logic has power which no one can shake, 
Logic will tremble at naught; 

Logic will call till the dreaming awake ; 

ruth must be forced, must be taught. 

Logic is truth, nothing more, nothing less, 
Truth will not change in its course ; 

Maniacs may try it, the truth to suppress, 
Logic will conquer by force. 

Logic is bound to be ever supreme, 

Logic is able to force its esteem. 


Logic will rise, as the knowledge will grow, 
Gently its power will spread ; 

Logic brings progress, and progress moves slow, 
Still it goes ever ahead. 

No one on earth has the power to check 
Truth in its onward career ; 

Reason, advancing, will never fall back ; 
Logic moves on without fear. 

Logic will conquer, for logic is right, 

Logic crowds on, till at last there is light ! 


Ages have passed, but their progress remains ; 
ogic has outlived the form ; 
Logic will never give up what it gains, 
et it takes never by storm. 
Pleasantly logic will lead to advance, 
Logic has force to convince ; 
Progress commenced with the birthday of sense, 
Logic advanced ever since. 
Logic keeps moving, it never stands still ; 
Logic is mighty, and conquer it will! 


Logic has power, which every one feels, 
Logic makes ignorance yield ; 

Logic decides, where the human appeals, 
Logic is thinking men’s shield. 

Logic is willing to serve those that “ see,” 
Truth is instructing the blind; 

Logic is busy, the shackled to free, 
Logic is balm to their mind. 

Logic, though modest, will conquer at last, 

Partly it conquered, it outlived the past! 


Logic is battling to conquer its foe, 
Freedom of thought is its aim ; 

Logic is working, that mankind may “ know,” 
Truth will bring fiction to shame. 

Truth shakes the temple that fiction has built, 
Logie will not let it stand; 

Virtue will triumph at last over guilt, 
Logic will rule in the end. 

Logic moves on, while the age must keep pace, 

Logic must save from destruction this race. 


Fancy and fiction are nearing their doom, 
Logic is bound to control ; 

Man will emerge yet from darkness and gloom, 
Truth will inhabit the soul. 

Faith is a phantom, created to die, 
Logie has life, it is real; 

Logic will live to see ages pass by ; 
Man will yet reason and feel. 

Logic will conquer, the darkness will cease, 

Mankind will “ know,” and the world will have 

peace ! 


+ ate 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCEATION. 


]From the Liberal Christian.] 


The regular meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held Monday, May 9th. Present, Messrs. Padel- 
ford, Smith, Hall, Livermore, Metcalf, Chickering, 
Crosby, Kennard, Lyman, Shattuck, Fox and Lowe. 


The report of the Western States Committee submit- 
ted letters from Rev. C. H. Brigham, Western Secre- 
tary, and recommended the following appropriations, 
which were made: 

To the society Ene Loledo; GhiO tots .ontinds ecm ceed kad $500 


PNGIAAA DOM Se cysts waiciesisciie racinting cahiealenin's 500 
For expenses of the office in Chicago............ .... 0. 500 


[The “society in Tolede” here referred to is not 
the old Unitarian Society, which voted to change its 
name to “First Independent Society” Aug. 22, 1869, 
but a new society organized by the conservative mi- 
nority who seceded at that time.—Ep.] 

SET ees 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS oF PRoGRESS.—The 
Friends of Progress closed a three days session of 
their annual meeting, near Waterloo, Seneca coun- 
ty, quite recently. The meeting was presided 
over by Aaron M. Powell, ot New York, late editor 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard. The meeting was well 
attended throughout, and the following subjects came 
up for discussion :—Religion ; Woman’s right to the 
ballot; Our treatment of the Indians ; Temperance, 
and the Hours of Labor. The platform was perfectly 
free to all present, and the discussion was earnest and 
radical, and conducted in the most catholic spirit. 
Mr. Powell, C. D. B. Mills, Dr. Lydia A. Strow- 
bridge, Amy Post, Mrs. Phebe B. Dean, Dr. Baker, 
of Shortsville, Mr. McIntosh, H. L. Green and others 
took a part in the discussion. A very large congre- 
gation was in attendance on Sunday, and gave the 
best of attention to the remarks of the speakers. 


Oreo 
Mr. Ernest Renan, in a recently published article, 
expresses the opinion that there are but two ques- 
tions totally mysterious—the origin of the human 
conscience, and the supreme end of the Universe. 


A WARNING. 


[The spirit of sectarianism is well illustrated by the 
following, from the Baptist Watchman and Reflector. 


Baptists, BEwARE!—The American Missionary 
Association are raising thousands upon thousands for 
freedmen. Their employees have repeatedly an- 
nounced (and we judge it to be, from the tenor of 
their publications, a settled habit) that they are not a 
sectarian organization, and yet who ever heard of 
their establishing any other than Congregational or 
Presbyterian churches? One of their Secretaries pub- 
lished, as early as April, 1868, this remarkable utter- 
ance, under his own name :— 

“The American Missionary Association is nota sec- 
tartan organization, but only an orthodox one.” 

How delicate the distinction! And he goes on to 
say that it embraces among its supporters representa- 
tives of all evangelical denominations. No doubt! 
And no doubt Baptists have put thousands of dollars 
into this organization, which have gone to build up 
Goverceptional churches among the freedmen of the 

South. 

Baptists should beware. They should question all 
agents carefully, and send their money for freedmen 
only to Ebenezer Cauldwell, Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, Room 12, No. 39 
Park Row, New York city. 

(Reader, clip out the above, and keep for reference.) 


>< 
CRITICISM ON STILTS. 


(From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist. ] 

A cotemporary is greatly exercised about a sensa- 
tional article in the Home Monthly drawing a parallel 
between Punshon and Munsey. The article criti- 
cised isin the startling vein, with many good hits, 
but much that might, perhaps, be bettered. Certain- 
ly the rhodomontade of the critic furnishes an ample 
apology for the writer whom it ridicules. Or does 
the critic out-Herod the criticised in the same vein, as 
a delicate compliment to his style? The grandilo- 
quence of the following can scarcely fail to moderate 
the transports of the Montily : 

“ And blow him with one huricane-puff of bombast 
through all the herote possibilities of the grandest of all 
the inspired prophets of Israel, even in a whirlwind of 
incandescent nonsense, up to the third heaven,” &e. 

Just so! ‘“ Crayon” had better not try it again, or 
his Censor will have to be put in a strait-jacket. 

> <> 

Nove Conriict.—A short time since, Van Am- 
burg’s menagerie was obliged to pass Shavy’s resi- 
dence. <A little before daylight, Nash, the keeper of 
the elephant, Tippoo Saib, as he was passing over the 
road with his elephant, discovered Shavy, seated upon 
a fence, watching a bull which he had turmed upon 
the road. It was pawing and bellowing, and throw- 
ing up atremendous dust generally. 

“Take that bull out of the way,” shouted Nash. 

“Proceed with thy elephant,” was the reply. . 

“Tf you don’t take that bull away, he’ll get hurt,” 
continued Nash, approaching, while the bull redoub- 
led his furious demonstrations. 

“Don’t trouble thyself about the bull, but proceed 
with thy elephant,” retorted Shavy, rubbing his 
bands with delight at the prospect of a scrimmage— 
the old fellow having great confidence in the invinci- 
bility of his bull, which was really the terror of the 
whole country around. 

Tippoo Saib came on with his uncouth, shambling 
gait; the bull lowered his head and made a charge 
directly at the elephant. 

Old Tippoo, without even pausing in his march, 
gave his trunk a sweep, catching the bull on the side, 
crushing in his ribs with his enormous tusks, and then 
raised him about. thirty feet in the air—the bull strik- 
ing upon his head as he came down, breaking his 
neck and killing him instantly. 

“Tm afraid your bull has bent his neck a little,” 
shouted Nash as he passed on. 

“Bent!” cried old Shavy, with a troubled look at 
his dead bull; “thy elephant is too heavy for my 
beast—but thee will not make so much out of the op- 
eration as thee supposes. I was going to take my 
family to thy show, but I’ll see thee and thy show in 
Jericho before I go one step; and now thee may pro- 
ceed with thy elephant.”—Sat. Hven’g Post (Phil.) 

>> 

RaBs als believed, after his fashion, in the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. He had been threatened with 
the Inquisition for abandoning his monastic vows, 
and on a visit to Paul IIL, to whom he made him- 
self acceptable by his wit and gaiety, his Holiness ex- 
pressed a wish to grant him a favor. He, in reply, 
begged to be excommunicated. Being asked why he 
preferred so strange a request, he accounted for it by 
saying that some very honest gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance, in France, had been burned, and finding 
it acommon saying in Italy, when a fagot would not 
take fire, that it was excommunicated by the Pope’s 
own mouth, he wished to be rendered incombustible 
by the same process !— Universe, 

<> 

Geneva, where Calvin lived and commenced his 
preaching, is, at the present time, a very irreligious 
place. Stores are open, business is going on, and 
pleasure is unconfined on Sunday afternoon. There 
is a largeclass of religionists known as Latitudina- 
rians. They openly deny the Trinity, and_advocate 
doctrines considerably in advance of our Unitarians. 
The “minds” of the people ‘are mainly devoted to 
watch making. Geneva is the greatest watch market 
in the world. Switzerland annually makes 150,000 
watches, The highest wages paid to the best watch 
makers is 24 francs per day. 


Voices from the Leaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——“ The only fault I find with your paper is, that 
there is not enough ofit; and I rise from the perusal 
of a number feeling like the fox when he had de- 
voured Chanticleer,—‘It was very good, but I have 
not had enough yet.’ I will endeavor to send you 
some more names from this place. I am preparing 
the way for Tue InpEx as fast as I can in my public 
preaching and private conversation. From my own 
experience in conversation with professed Christians, 
I am fully convinced that there are many prominent 
members in ‘ good and regular standing in Orthodox 
churches’ that are ready for a ‘change,’ having lost 
all faith in traditional dogmas. I believe you will 
credit me with having some—yes, pretty strong 
faith in Free Religion, when I tell you (boasting ex- 
cluded) that I left a popular and wealthy church with 
a fair salary, and, having a large family to support, 
have gone out, ‘not knowing whither I went, and at 
present have not the promise of $1.00 by way of sal- 
ary, but am preaching for humanity and truth’s sake, 
working with my hands to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men.” 

——“In 8rd column, 4th page, of your No. 14 
your wonderfully clear-headed editor says:—‘ Since 
that day (28d March ’68) our theology has greatly 
changed,—our faith in the war and in the cause for 
which it was waged, not a whit.’ Without wishing 
to bridle any one for honest difference in views,—for 
‘true liberty is in agreeing that we may differ, and 
agree in spite of differing, —I hope I may be permit- 
ted, as long a Southern participant in that horrid war 
of brothers, to express the earnest hope that so highly 
gifted aman as Mr. Abbot, may, long before another 
seven years roll round, cease to glory in any ‘cause’ 
the end of which may have been attained by violence 
and carnage, to say nothing of his glorying in the 
means,—may haye ‘greatly changed’ too, in that 
respect.” 


—— Send me a few copies of No. 17 of Tux In- 
DEX, the one containing the ‘Quaker’s Letter to a Pres- 
byterian.’ There is, I believe, only one Free Religionist 
in B besides myself; but I think that letter can- 
not fail to open the eyes of some of the blind. We 
have many here who will not permit themselves to 
read anything that is not strictly orthodox (?), or in 
other words which is not in strict conformity to the 
religious belief which they have already formed, and 
in which they have rested from childhood. With 
such persons it is almost useless to talk, for they are 
wilfully blind. I should like very much to see another 
article in your columns, from the pen of R. 8. D.” 


——“I desire to thank you for Tum InpEx. We have 
many papers claiming to be free religious organs, but 
yours is the only one I know of that is really so. It 
is cheering to find one man who is not afraid to tell 
the truth about his own belief, and at the same time 
to represent those who disagree with him fairly. You 
have many unknown but sincere friends who are 
ready to aid you in the work you have undertaken. 
As soon as I have a little leisure to attend to it, I 
hope to aid Dr. —— in increasing the circulation of 
Tue INDEX in this city and vicinity.” 


“Enclosed you will find the balance of my 
subscription for the year. I am poor as far as this 
world’s goods are concerned, but confess that morally 
and intellectually I would be poorer, if I did not have 
Tue Inpzex to read. I ama spiritualist, and have 
thought that this 23m would absorb all others; but 
there is ample room for it in free religion, and we 
begin to feel and embrace the principles taught by it.” 


——‘T am better pleased with it than any reform 
paper I haveever taken.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The First INDEPENDENT SOCIETY meets every Sun- 
day morning, at 104 o’clock, in the church on the cor- 
ner of Adams and Superiorstreets. Sunday School at 
a quarter to 12. The public are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Tue RapIcaL CLuB will meet at the same place, 
at 74 o'clock, June 26. The subject of ‘ Co-oper- 
ative House-keeping””’ was voted to be continued at 
this meeting. 

On Thursday, June 23, at 3 P. M., a meeting will be 
held in the same place to discuss the plan of organ- 
izing a Co-operative Laundry. All persons interested 


are invited to attend. 
<a 


RECEIVED. 


Lire at Home; or, The Family and its Members. 
By William Aikman, D. D. New York: Samuel 
R. Wells, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway. 1870. 
12mo. pp. 249. 

A SHORT BUT COMPREHENSIVE TALK To THE SICK, 
on what they have lost, with hints on how to re- 
cover it. By N. R. Adams, M. D., Physician in 
Chief at the Hygeian Home Health Institute, Wer- 
nersville, Berks Co., Pa. pp. 35. 


BU ae es a wat ce mc ein a 


Hortry. 


PICTURES FROM OVID: 
IX. NiosBe AND HER DAUGHTERS. 


She ceased to speak, when from the twanging string 
The fatal shaft shot forth on feathered wing. 
Bold from despair, she stood yet undismayed, 
While all around their trembling fear betrayed. 
In robes of sable hue, the sister band 

Around the biers with hair dishevelled stand. 
One plucks an arrow from her wounded breast, 
Then, dying, on her brother sinks to rest; 
Another strives to soothe her mother’s grief, 

But soon in death are hushed her accents brief; 
Pierced by a dart unseen, she falls and dies,— 
Her lips yet parted, lo, her spirit flies. 

One seeks in vain to flee the unerring steel, 

In vain another would herself conceal. 

In life united, death cannot divide 

This from her brother, on whose breast she died ; 
Another still stands motionless with fear. 

Lo, six have perished by a doom severe— 

One yet remains; and now, with anguish wild, 
The unhappy mother strives to shield her child 
With all her robes and with her bosom bare, 
Thoughtless of self and frantic with despair. 

“ Spare, spare my last-born, leave me one!” she cried, 
“© leave me one! All, all the rest have died!” 


ASTERISK. 


The Ander. 
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JUNE 25, 


The Editor of Tur InpEx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors, Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. ; 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tux INDEX, 
pound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES Can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted, 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see Tue INDEX, No, 20. 


For further par- 


Our contributors will, we trust, not mis- 
conceive the delay or non appearance of their 
articles as indicating an unwillingness to give 
them a fair hearing. We are precisely as wil- 
ling to print criticisms as commendations; 
and are pleased that others should judge our 
opinions as freely as we judge theirs. But 
there are various reasons for the appearance or 
non-appearance of communications which 


only the practical manager of a newspaper 


could appreciate. Our chief lack now, how- 
ever, is that of room; and we cannot venture 
to enlarge the paper at present. 


Oi oo 
‘CHRISTIAN CHARITY.” 


A Jewish congregation in Boston makes 
the following appeal :— 


“The ‘Congregation Mishean Israel, of this city, 
propose to build an house unto the Lord their God; 
but being poor, though Jews, they respectfully appeal 
to the liberality of the Christiaus to aid them, No 
Christian can read the first five verses of the 9th 
chapter of Romans, without a feeling of kindness 
towards those ‘who are Israelites, to whom pertaineth 
the adoption and the glory,’ etc., ‘of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came. §. K. Kohen, 76 
Union Street, is chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee.” 


We are pleased to see that the Methodist 
Zion’s Herald is liberal enough to second this 
appeal, though in asomewhat ungracious and 
patronizing way :— 

“Let all believers in Christ read the eleventh of 
Romans, and help these heirs of the same promise, 


even in their shadowy state of faith. Such gifts will 
open their eyes, as Christ did their ancestors’.” 


We observe, however, that this exhortation 
is based on Biblical grounds, and not on the 
simple claims of human brotherhood. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Under the heading—“ Freedom and Neces- 
sity,” there will be found among our commu- 
nications this morning a very able and note- 
worthy article, to which we offer the following 
remarks in reply. For convenience of refer- 
ence, we have numbered the chief paragraphs 
of the article, and shall correspondingly num- 
ber our own. 


1. The theory of spiritual freedom is re- 
garded by the writer as incompatible with the 
fact of moral growth, for the reason that the 
growth “is to be relied on.” Uniformity of 
growth presupposes a necessary law, whereas 
freedom would result in irregularity rather 
than uniformity of growth. 

But what is the fact? Is moral growth, 
either in the individual or in society, so con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted as to be explica- 
ble only by absolute necessity? Is it, in this 
sense, “to be relied on?” We think not. On 
the contrary, the persons who seem tobe mor- 
ally most excellent, occasionally fall into 
moral aberrations which interrupt the uni- 
formity of growth. The moral development 
of the race is likewise subject to checks and 
perversions, to oscillations between a higher 
and lower moral state, which seem unaccount- 
able on the theory of a necessary “growing 
towards perfection.” The word degeneration 
means too much to be forgotten in this con- 
nection. The actual facts seem more in har- 
mony with the theory of freedom within lim- 
tts (we of course do not argue for absolute or 
unconditioned freedom) than with that of ad- 
solute necessity. 


2. We are not sure that we understand the 
second point. Morals will certainly be a part 
of universal law, if (as we belicve) the pri- 
mary law of morals is that of spiritual free- 
dom; and will thus be “related” to the en- 
tire system of Nature. 


3. Our friend has very candidly stated here 
the chief objection to his own theory; and we 
wish he had considered it at length. “ Morals 
without freedom ” we should certainly judge 
to be impossible. But “law with freedom” 
suggests no such impossibility to our mind, 
because we conceive freedom to exist only to 
a very limited extent. It isnot absolute free- 
dom, but the equal reality of freedom and ne- 
cessity in different spheres, in which we be- 
lieve. If man uses his freedom wisely and 
conscientiously, he morally “ grows,” i. e. im- 
proves; otherwise, he deteriorates. Just as 
physical strength depends on voluntary exer- 
cise of the muscles, so moral strength depends 
on voluntary exercise of the conscience. Jn 
either case, the exercise is uncompelled ; but 
if itis taken, then growth necessarily results, 
No freedom there, but only in the previous 
choice whether to exercise or not. 


“Tt is what I am, not what I deserve, . that 
is of consequence.” Exactly,—but what 
you are depends on what you deserve. If you 
deserve respect, you are noble; if otherwise, 
the reverse. What test but that of “merit and 
demerit ” can possibly be applied, in order to. 
determine moral character? What is “merit,” 
but the having freely obeyed the moral ideal ? 
What “demerit,” but the having freely served 
passion or selfish interest instead ? 


4. “ Nothing has real value but obedience 
of law.” True; but this very “ obedience ” 
presupposes freedom,—the double alternative 
of obedience or disobedience. The theory of 
necessity can know nothing of this distine- 
tion. Who or what can disobey a necessary 


at 
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law? Everything, on this theory, is obe- 
dience,—all actions have equal moral value, 
that is, no moral value. 

It is true, as suggested, that the theory of 
necessity reduces the determination of moral 
character to a mere question of mechanics or 
physics,—in other words, entirely eliminates 
from it the moral question. Wisdom and vir- 
tue are thus logically analyzed into the ac- 
companying phenomena of certain molecular 
motions, as sensible light and heat accom- 
pany certain chemical combinations. But we 
regard the moral question.as the whole ques- 
tion. 

5. Virtue is beauty, and nothing more, on 
the necessarian theory. The sentiments they 
excite in the mind of the beholder are doubt- 
less akin. But they differ fundamentally, if 
the theory of freedom be true. It is at our 
own option to be virtuous or vicious; it is 


«not at our own option to be beautiful or ugly. 


It is the element of choice which distin- 
guishes virtue from beauty ; for itis the pecu- 
liarity of virtue to be the one creation of 
man. The beautiful have Nature to thank 
for their beauty ; the virtuous (if virtue ex- 
ists) have themselves to thank alone. 


6. The petulant boy outgrows, perhaps, his 
petulance. If the necessarian theory be true, 
he is bound logically to outgrow also his in- 
dignation at sight of wrong, his discontent 
with himself for doing wrong,—in short, 
every sentiment distinctively moral. Whether 
man would be improved by such “ growth,” 
is another question. The only moral growth 
we covet is the continual strengthening of 
the love of right and hate of wrong, and the 
ever increasing vigor of a will trained to do 
the one and avoid the other. 


7. “The ideal man,” to one born with fierce 
passions and an inherited bias to evil, will be 
a warrior, until through conflict peace has 
come; but he will be serene, when “ the devils” 
are “cast out.” If the devils are in, is it not best 
toput them out? Merit is not to be’measured 
by the struggle it costs to get them out, ex- 
cept so far as it expresses an intense purpose 
to realize the ideal life. But this purpose is 
even stronger in him who has no need to 
fight. There is more merit (that is, a higher 
title to respect) in the man who loves virtue 
so intensely that vice to him has no charms, 
than in the man who is distracted in his alle- 
giance, and-has to conquer the temptation to 
disloyalty by a severe battle with himself. 
The latter wins, perhaps, more sympathy, 
which is born of our own weakness; but it is 
a great mistake to count him more merito- 
rious. ~ 

Thus we are not, after all, driven to reduce 
man either to a “ machine,” or to a “contra- 
diction.” The facts are on the side of spir- 
itnal freedom; it is certain speculations only 
(scarcely toucued upon by our friend) that 


are onthe side of necessity. 
<>< 
MR, WASSON’S POSITION. 


In his recent anti-creed speech at Boston, 
which took so many by surprise, Dr. Bellows 
made the following statements :— 


“Suppose you cut off by your creed (as you must) 
either side of the denomination; suppose you cut off 
the older conservative side, and by cutting them off 
leave your body without spiritual eyes—for you 
would to a very great extent—what would you have 
to cut off next? The so-called “ Free Religionists,” 
by any creed that this body is prepared to accept. 
Suppose you cut them off; what have you left? God 
knows I do not like many of their statements, but I 
am glad to have them in the Unitarian body. I be- 
lieve a large part of the spiritual life of the denomi- 
nation lies in the very men whose theological opin- 
ions many of us most utterly reject, and I should like: 
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to point you to one little fact. You would cut off 
among the very first the man who has given the full- 
est answer in the Unitarian denomination to Mr. Ab- 
bot’s position of denial or declination of the faith in 
a personal God and in the Christianity of a living 
Church—-and that is Mr. Wasson; and if there be 
any man who has tackled the subject of Mr. Abbot’s 
opinions and mauled them with a sledge-hammer to 
be felt to the end of the question, it is the drubbing 
that gentleman’s views have received in the last Rad- 
tcal at the hands of Mr. D. A. Wasson. Let us keep 
these men among us; don’t let us drive away any of 
the men who for any reason are in their own con- 
sciences and in their own hearts able to work with 
us and willing to work with us.” 


For the sake of information, we would in- 
quire,—Does Mr. Wasson accept the position 
thus assigned him within “ the Unitarian de- 
nomination,” or has he been unintentionally 
misrepresented by Dr. Bellows in this respect ? 


Communications. 


ERRATA. 


Epiror INDEX: 

Dear Friend,—\I seldom trouble myself about ty- 
pographical errors, but wish to correct one or two 
that entirely alter the meaning of passages in the re- 
port of my remarks at Mt. Auburn on Decoration 
Day, which you reprint from the Boston Journal. 
The errors belong to the original report. 

In the third paragraph, for “multiplying wrath,” 
read “multiplying wealth.” And for “sweet Au- 
burn” read “ Sweet Auburn,”—the name by which 
“ Mount Auburn” was known in my boyhood, before 
it was used as a cemetery. 

In the last paragraph but two, in the passage “ itis 
our reward that we can stand to-day among these 
graves and yet think that wesurvive,” read, “and yet 
not blush that we survive,’—quite a different senti- 
ment. 

Yours truly, 
T. W. Hiaernson. 

Neweort, R. L., June 11, 1870. 

[ We thank Col. Higginson for these corrections, 
The word “ wrath” was so evidently a misreport 
(though we could not guess the word originally used), 
that we allowed it to remain as we found it, trusting 
that our readers would credit it to the reporter’s opac- 
ity. The word “ Auburn” was “ autumn” in the re- 
port, and we are glad that our conjectural emenda- 
tion was correct as far as it went. The exceeding 
beauty of the address, and our desire to reprint it be- 
fore it became too late, must be our apology for not 
writing to Col. Higginson for the corrections that 
should have been made.—EpD. ] 

> 
THE SOUL, 


ToLepo, June Ist, 1870. 


Mr. Apsot:—LExperience teaches us that all we 
see and know of ourselves which in itself is immate- 
rial,—as the reason, will, conscience, thought,—in 
fuct, all the faculties of the mind which are usually 
ascribed to the soul,—is the result of physical forces, 
the working of the brain. Most truly you say, in 
your remarks on the article headed “The Other Side,” 
in No. 20, that experience does not teach the impos- 
sibility of mind independent of brain, since experience 
of the impossible is an absurdity. But if all the phe- 
nomena of our being are the result of physical causes, 
what place does the “soul” bold in this organism? 
Under such conditions, it must be latent. But the 
“soul” is the being, and the body is simply the dwel- 
ling house; ergo, it cannot be latent. If we should 
ascribe to it those faculties which are the result of the 
brain, it must be ever acting. If the “soul” (admit- 
ting there is one) can return to earth after death, as 
the Spiritualist claims, why cannot it re-animate that 
body it has just left (when that body is perfectly 
sound, as is very often the case in drowning), since 

‘No soul with mortal breath 
Ever truly longed for death.” 

I doubt not that any one would do so, if he could; 
and why not? If there is a “soul,” surely it contains 
life, and, in fact, is life and much more beside. If, 
then, individual life or “soul” is immortal, why can it 
not re-animate the body? If life is other than the 
result of physical forces, surely physical forces can 
not drive it away against all its dearest inclinations. 
If you can give any rational reason for the belief of a 
“soul,” when-all the known phenomena of our being 
are the result of physical causes, I would very 
thankfully receive them. 


Yours truly, DELTA. 


[Our thoughtful young correspondent asks ques- 
tions which it takes a wiser head than ours to answer. 
We use the word “soul” simply as the name of that 
which manifests itself in the intellectual, moral, affec- 
tional, and volitional phenomena of consciousness. 
What itis, we do not know; and we use the term 
without wishing to imply any metaphysical theory 
whatever. 

It is not proved that “all the phenomena of our be- 


ing are the result of physical causes.” Brain (or, more 
properly, the nervous system) is the present condition 
of these phenomena; but it can not be proved that it 
is their necessary cause. This distinction is too often 
ignored. Confident assertions on this subject which 
will not bear the test of exact thought, are too com- 
mon. Itis wise to leave some questions open. If 
materialism says that consciousness is only the result 
of organized matter, idealism replies that matter is 
itself known only by our own sensations, It is just 
as impossible to prove the existence of “ matter” as 
it is to prove the existence of “soul.” No man can 
without presumption affirm that consciousness is the 
result of brain, until he has shown how merely phys- 
ical changes can become feeling and thought. He can- 
not do this—he gets out of his depth at once. We 
know that we think and feel and act, while alive in 
these bodies ; but whether we can think, feel, and act 
without them, we do not know. A cheerful hope is 
wiser than either fear, despair, or the “conceit of 
knowledge without the reality.”—Eb. ] 

ve 

THE POPE A RADICAL IN SPITE OF HIM- 

SELF. 


Boston, June 9, 1870. 
Mr. Eprror:—Welcome to our good brother the 
Pope, who feels and proclaims himself to be infalli- 
ble. Welcome to his brethren who declare that he is 
infallible. He wishes all to believe in him, that is, to 
believe as he does. But what does he believe? 
Plainly this. He believes or has faith in himse/f. in 
his own enlightened conscience and reason, which God 
has given him. Would he not have others believe 
the same,—have faith in themselves ? 
Pius LX believes in what he thinks to be right; and 
I believe in what J think to be right. 
Wherein do we differ? The governing principle is 
the same. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. H. Bowprren, 


><> 
FREEDOM AND NECESSITY. 


Dear Mr. ABsot :—Your leading article in THE 
InpEx of May 14th, entitled “ Conscience,” fairly 
offers battle on the old ground,—a field which I sup- 
pose many think has been already fought over need- 
lessly often. 

Your manifesto is given in your first line, stating 
the absolute condition of moral life to be spiritual 
Sreedom. 

This is the logical conflict of ages. I think it is 
destined to become a practical conflict also. Each 
succeeding war over it will at least do this—it will 
reduce the propositions on both sides to simpler terms, 
aud thus in time end the conflict, either by show- 
ing palpably to all the entire irreconcilability of the 
two sides, or else by reconciling them. The latter is 
my most cherished hope—thcugh somewhat dim as 
to method. 

In the article referred to, you act, I think, as com- 
mander of one of the opposing armies, and fight 
under the conditions of your manifesto, not as seated 
on an Olympus of Optimism, lifted above the smoke 
and seeing both armies and the movements of all. 
My figure may be defective, but L suppose that when 
morally lifted, we can see through obscurities. 

To leave metaphor (which grows unwieldy), I will 
recall your 37th affirmation :—‘ The great ideal end 
of Free Religion is the perfection or complete devel- 
opment of man,” &e. 

1. The growing out of the possession of evil ten- 
dencies and into the possession of good tendencies, 
must be a growing towards perfection. Is spiritual 
freedom a condition of this growth? If yes,—then 
how reconcile the fact that the growth is to be relied 
on? I mean, how can there be such uniformity to 
anything when the condition to which it is subject 
is freedom? A conditioned freedom is, of course, no 
freedom. Our consciousness (at least our pi) actice) here 
seems at war with it. 

2. Morals seem as wholly under the divine law as 
material nature; we universally so think of it; we 
feel it to be related; and if growth and civilization 
bear with them one thought, hope, teeling. more 
warm and strengthening than all others, it is this 
sense of relationship. Yet how can freedom be re- 
lated? How can morals be part of the divine law, if 
it rests on freedom ? 

3. | fancy I hear you say, “‘ How can there be mor- 
als without freedom? And what are you doing with 
the word morals, if you question freedom ?” 


These imagined questions I must leave unanswered 
for the present, and still ask permission to use the old 
words lor awhile. Yet are there not the same diffi- 
culties met in using the word LAw with freedom, as 
morals without it? We speak. of moral growth ; 
growth is a movement step by step; endless growth 
implies that all differences are differences of degree. 
It wouid seem safe to say that this is so in morals, 
yet the theory is fatal to that particular kind of free- 
dom which shall give moral responsibility. 

Harmony, Relationship, Growth,—these are the im- 
portant words, not meri’ and demerit. 

It is what I am, not what I deserve, that is of real 
consequence, 

How high in the scale was the act absolutely,—not 
how ee was the act considering how low was the 
actor? 


4. Let a little simplicity into this complication of 
freedom. 

Nothing has real value but obedience of law. This 
is wisdom, and virtue, and.ail. That it should bring 
to the soul rest, peace, courage, love, joy, ecstacy, 
rapture, is.as inexplicable as it is that color, music, 
perfume, flavor, should be borne to the senses by the 
monotonous vehicle of mere motion. Why? How? 
is unanswerable ; but the analogy is, I think, a pow- 
erful argument. 

To discover that the mechanics of color differ only 
in degree from the mechanics of the revolving arms of 
a wind-mill, does not render less beautiful to us the 
tint of a rose or an emerald. 

5. You say,— Virtue, like beauty, is ultimate.” 
Are they not absolutely alike, and but differing names 
for the same essence? If ultimate, how can either be 
modified by any action of the will? How subject to 
it? How related to man, save as giver of joy in pro- 
portion to his capacity to receive ? 

We have had, and still have words such as mercy, 
benevolence, charity,—yet JUSTICE includes all that is 
best fn them all, and thereby implies the still finer 
truth that harmony is the underlying law, that the 
universe is in tune. 

6. You say,—“ Unless the profligate, &c., violates 
an inward law which he had power to obey, then the 
moral indignation he excites is as irrational as the 
impulse which makes the boy with a bumped head 
turn and kick the door which bumped it.” 

The boy grows out of the latter as he comes to see 
things more nearly in their real relationship, and 
may not growth also lift us out of the former by the 
same process ? 

I think this is the tendency of things. The man- 
agement of prisons to-day, compared with that of the 
past century, seems to indicate this. There is less 
practical recognition of crime as guilt, and more as 
disease. This is merely one instance. Tendencies 
are all we can hope to discover, as indicating laws of 
this kind; growth is too slow to give full evidence, 
gave over long periods. 

7. Again—This ideal! The ideal man! Isheone 
battling with demons, though never so successfully ? 
Or is he not serene, with all the devils cast out? 
Surely so long as one remains, he is not the ideal; 
for the bad, to be there at all, must be in him, and 
part of him. Yet without the bad, how can he be 
good? I mean meritoriously good? Can this impo- 
tent conclusion be the true conclusion? If go, then 
all reductions of life and its dignities are not on the 
necessitarian side of the argument, and reducing man 
to a machine is more than matched by reducing him 
to a contradiction. Of the two I prefer the a 
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THE “COLDNESS” OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


Frienp Apsor:—It is alleged against Natural Re- 
ligion that in the worship it suggests it is cold and 
cheerless, and void of that warm enthusiasm which 
characterizes the worship, and especially the revival 
meetings, of the orthodox. Even Unitarianism, which 
all evangelical sects regard as an ice-house, where 
they first freeze religion to death, and then keep it in 
solemn state like the body of a deceased monarch, af- 
fects to roll up its sanctimonious eyes at the coldness 
of the Free Religionists. 

I admit the marked difference between the worship 
of the Church and that which we celebrate in the 
great Temple of Nature. And there is a most excel- 
lent reason for it,—the same reason which explains 
the frantic, tearful agitation of a car-load of passen- 
gers who have broken through a bridge, and have 
been rescued from a watery grave by the hair of their 
heads, and a train upon another and safer road, where 
all are calm and contented, because they have been 
exposed to no danger whatever and travelling pleas- 
antly to the place of their destination. The two sys- 
tems of religion are in all respects diametrically oppo- 
site to each other, nd no wonder that their worship 
should be entirely different. 

The Church people believe that there is in the oth- 
er world, from which we are separated only by the 
brittle thread of life, a lake of fire and brimstone into 
which all are plunged who do not believe in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Hence they preach the “Gos- 
pel” at home, and send missionaries to the “heathen” 
to save them ; for it is written that there is none other 
name under heaven among men whereby a human 
being, civilized or savage, can be saved from the fires 
of this lake, except that of Jesus. They believe that 
these eternal burnings have been kindled by God 
himself, and that the victims are his own children! 
They believe that the Church is the only ark of sate- 
ty from the deluge of divine wrath, and that the cler- 
gy are the agents to keep the door and drag the peo- 
plein. A conversion or a revival, which is conver- 
sion on a large scale, means spatching from the 
Devil’s grasp one or more who otherwise would be 
doomed to burn forever, to the glory of God’s justice. 
Hence the clergy like to describe in glowing terms to 
the people the dangers to which they were exposed, 
and the obligations they are under to Jesus for his 
vicarious sacrifice. No wonder at the fiery zeal dis- 
played by speaker and hearers. : 

Now the worshippers in the great Temple of Na- 
ture reject every jot and tittle of all this, and regard 
itas sheer superstition. The God they adore is as 
different from the orthodox one as the bright and 
glorious Day is from the hideous, dark Night. In 
their system there is no hell but the loss of self-re- 
spect, and the reproaches of conscience which Jash the 
transgressor even till he reaches the threshold of the 
future state. This is hell enough, one would think, 
to satisfy the most malicious fiend in the universe. 
Butit has a place in our system, for the flames are of 
a man’s own kindling. Our God is our loving Fath- 
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er, nota hateful despot whom we propitiate by the 
blood of innocence. We don’t feel the need of any 
salvation, because we have no fears of any wrath to 
come. We don’t fear death as an evil, but regard it 
as a natural eyent, as much so as birth—a transition 
from a cramped to a freer life, from a region of com- 
parative darkness to one of light. Our Temple where 
we worship is a vast building not made by human 
hands. The canopy over our heads is its ceiling. 
The earth carpeted with green is its floor. The in- 
tervening atmosphere is the home of the lightning, 
and those other mysterious forces which we study, 
with all other science, as exhibitions of the Power, 
and Wisdom, and Goodness of. the Great Architect. 
As we see the divine love manifested to us in all the 
arrangements made for our happiness, if we will only 
obey the laws of our being, our hearts glow with love 
in return. But our love is quiet and deep, as all last- 
ing love is, not frantic and ephemeral. Then we 
have music, the music of the planets, furever singing 
as they shine, and often music both of the voice and 
the instrument in the great congregation. Our Sun- 
day is indeed a day of rest and relaxation from the 
necessary but wholesome toils of the week; but our 
religious teachers are not polemical dogmatists, feed- 
ing the people on the husks of controversy. They do 
not roar like bulls of Bashan, and paw the valley for 
fight; nor butt each other like rams on the mountains 
of Gilboa. These evercises appropriately belong te 
the priesthood of the churches. The knowledge of 
God through the works of his hands, and the knowl- 
edge of man and his destiny, as the child of God; and 
the lessons of history for nations,—-these are the rich 
themes of our pulpits; and oftentimes, as we luxu- 
riate in these sanctuary privileges, our eyes are fillea 
with tears of holy joy, and our hearts with gratitude, 
that we are the emancipated Sons and Daughters of 
the Lord Almighty, instead of the poor trembling 
cailiffs we once were, when enclosed by the grovelling 
superstitions of the Church. 


Compare the worshippers of the Temple with those 
in the synagogues of the sects. Of the first, how se- 
rene, how intelligent, what self-respect, what con- 
scious freedom from all fear of death or its conse- 
quences, what charity to the unfortunate, what kind- 
ness to those who differ in opinion with us, what 
eager and laborious study of the grand laws of the 
universe whereby God has made himself known, 
what cheerfulness and quiet happiness ! 


Of the second class, their religion has stamped its 
features of gloom and terror upon the faces of the 
worshippers. It has affected the very tones of the 
voice taking away the natural, out-spoken manliness, 
and substituting the baby-whine of cant and snivel. 
It has converted them into a crowd of cowards, ac- 
knowledging in their prayers that they are the legit7- 
mate children of the Devil, and only adopted into the 
family of God, and held by a tie that is very brittle, 
and liable at any temptation to break and let them 
down again to their natural condition. Take away 
from the preachers of the synagogues these three 
ideas—the dreadfulness of death as the event which 
settles the destiny of the soul forever,-—the sanctity 
of the Sabbath as the critical day of grace and oppor- 
tunity,—and the torments of hell-fire, with a Devil to 
rouse up the flames eternally, and they lose their hold 
upon the people, and they themselves die of inanity. 
These ideas, false and grovelling as they are, form 
the bond of union which keeps the ranks of the or- 
thodox unbroken, and furnish the clergy with their 
chief stock in trade. It is not the beauty of holiness 
that keeps the devotees of the sects in the path of du- 
ty, and allures them God-ward. It is the fear of hell 
which frightens them away from a course they would 
otherwise pursue. 

The worshippers of the Temple are strangers to all 
fear. They are led by the silken cord of love to the 
high places of thought, whence they look abroad in- 
to the future with the sweet conviction cf the poet 
Whittier, that God, our dear Father, will do for us 
all the very best he can. 

Reader, which of these two religions is the more 
ennobling and elevating? BEZA. 


———cuoc>__—__—_ 
ES CHRISTIANITY ABSOLUTE RELIGION ? 


BY THOS. M’CLINTOCK. 


[CONTINUED. | 


In the foregoing articles we have seen the positive 
assurance of their prophets of the perpetuity of the 
Hebrew government and Mosaic Law, and the tenac- 
ity with which they clung to the idea that a tempo- 
ral deliverer would be sent, who should “restore the 
kingdom of Israel.” Even down to the period of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, this dream appears to have 
been unremittingly indulged. Although the race 
of living prophets had been extinct for more than 
four hundred years, they found in the writings of the 
former, and in particular in the 14th chapter of Zach- 
ariah, apparently written in contemplation of that 
event, sufficient to stimulate their zeal and fanaticism. 
He tells them “Jehovah will gather all nations 
against Jerusalem to battle, and the city shall be 
taken and the houses rifled, &c., and half of the city 
shall go forth into captivity,” but “ the residue of the 
people” shall not “ be cut off from the city.” “Then 
shall Jehovah go forth and fight against those na- 


tions.” The enemies of Israel would of course suc- 
cumb. “And Jehovah shall be King over all the 
earth. In that day there shall be one Jehovah, and 


his name one.” Jerusalem should be exalted and in- 
habited in her place. ‘ Men shall dwell in it, and 
there shall be no more utter destruction, but Jerusa- 
lem shall be safely inhabited.” ‘ Jehovah will smite 
all the people that have fought against Jerusalem. 


Their flesh shall consume away ; their eyes shall con- 
sume away in their holes, and: their tongue in their 
mouth. A great tumult frum Jehovah shall be among 
them, and they shall lay hold every one of his neigh- 
bor, and his hand shall rise up against the hand of 
his neighbor. And Judah also shall fight at Jerusa- 
lem; and the wealth of all the heathen round about 
shall be gathered together (fall to the Jews), gold and 
silver and apparel, in great abundance. Every one 
that is left of all the nations which came against Je- 
rusalem shall even go up from year to year to worship 
the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of 
tabernacles. And whoso will not come up of all the 
families of the earth to Jerusalem to worship the 
King, the Lord of hosts, upon them shall be no rain. 
This shall be the punishment of Egypt and all na- 
mee thatcome not up to keep the feast of taberna- 
cles. 

Alas! what a striking picture did the provhet 
strangely draw, not of those who fought Jews alone, 
but of the Jews themselves, ‘“ A prodigious conflux,” 
says Tacitus, “poured in from all quarters, and 
among them the most bold and turbulent spirits of 
the nation. The city was distracted by internal di- 
vision. They had three armies and as many gener- 
als, The outward walls were defended by Simon. 
John commanded the middle precinct. Eleazar kept 
the Temple. The three parties quarrelled among 
themselves. Battles were fought within the walls.’ 
The factions that distracted the city, it is said, attack- 
ed one another with a degree of animosity more in- 
veterate than they ever showed in battle with the 
Romans. Thus truly, “the hand of every one rose 
up against the hand of his neighbor.” Under color 
of performing a sacrifice, John sent a band of assas- 
sins and cut off Eleazar and his whole party in one 
general massacre. Simon, at one time, persuading 
himself that Titus was about to raise the siege, and 
fearing that Matthias, an aged priest who had been 
instrumental in raising him to his bad eminence, 
would stand in the way of his ambitious designs for 
sovereignty, put him to death, together with his three 
sons; while his partizans “ drenched their daggers in 
the blood of all who dared to lament the miseries of 
their country.” The cruelties perpetrated by John 
and Simon indicate a degree of hardened profligacy 
that is inconceivable, and the story of horrid crimes 
committed in the Temple by the Jews, during the 
contest, is sickening. In short, the history of the war 
“presents a scene of blood and carnage unequalled 
in the records of any other nation.” Their “ folly in 
provoking the vengeance of a great and warlike na- 
tion, and their internal discords, party rage and mad- 
ness, conspired with a foreign force” to complete 
the utter extinguishment of their own nationality. A 
city so strong by nature and art that it was deemed 
almost impregnable, and a Temple the admiration of 
the world, were levelled to the ground. Thus fulfill- 
ing to the letter the prediction of Jesus, pronounced 
forty years before, regarding the latter, that not one 
stone should be lft on another. 

Titus, the Roman general, naturally mild and hu- 
mane in his disposition, desirous of stopping the effu- 
sion of blood, and wishing even to save to them their 
sacred Temple, repeatedly offered them pardon and 
favorable terms of capitulation. But the Jewish 
leaders spurned every offer, and obliged him to con- 
struct battering engines and munitions, that enabled 
him to reach every point of the complex and power- 
ful defences; and finally the destruction of life, of all 
classes, became immense ; so that Josephus, who was 
with Titus, and endeavored, in vain, to use his influ- 
ence with his Jewish brethren, computes that not less 
than eleven hundred thousand of that devoted peo- 
ple perished in the siege.* Well might Jesus, in 
view of the clairvoyant perception given him of the 
sad impending catastrophe, exclaim, with tearful 
eyes; ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets and stonest them that are sent to thee, how 
often would [have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings, 
but ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate.” 

“They were taught by their false prophets,” says 
the historian, “that the Lord of hosts would fight 
their battles, and deliver them from a foreign yoke. 
The predictions that relate to the coming of a Mes- 
siah, were not understood as promising a redeemer to 
free the world from a bondage of sin; but, as Taci- 
tus observes, they expected a herote conqueror, who 
should march at the head of their armies, and extend 
the dominion of the Hast ever all foreign nations.” 

Let us now look at another aspect of the subject. 
There is a class of passages that occasionally occur 
in the records of the Hebrew prophets, of a charac- 
ter very different from their general utterances, and 
which can only be regarded as descriptive of a SPrr- 
ITuUAL MxssiAun or Curist. Take the following as a 
sample :—tIsaiah II, 2, ‘It shall come to pass in the 
last days, (viz: Gospel times, in contradistinction from 
the Legal,) that the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall 
flow into it. And many people shall go and say 
Come ye and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths. 
DS. And he shall judge among the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more. O house 
of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord.” Nearly the same is repeated in Micah, iv, 


*Por further particulars of the thrilling events of this terri 
ble war, see History of Tacitus, Book vy, and the ample Ap- 
PEND1X, by another hand. 
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Such passages express the true and natural fruit of 
Love, of brotherly kindness, of the social human 
sympathies in their highest condition of exercise. 
In other words, they imply and comprehend a Spirit- 
ual Messiah, in the three senses of “ Anointer,” “ An- 
Ointing,” and “ Anointed,”’—all of which are common 
in New Testament usage; and are all three illustra- 
ted in the case of Jesus, in the Synagogue at Naza- 
reth, when, the Book of Isaiah being handed him, he 
read to them the place where it was written, “The 
Spirit (anointing) of Jehovah (the anointer) is upon 
me, because he has anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor,” &e. Andin Jeremiah xxxi, 31 and seq., 
we have described the highest ideal of the true Christ, 
and his office, as Teacher, without respect of persons, 
of the only certain knowledge of God, and the bless- 
ings resulting: ‘Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house 

of Israel and with the house of Judah. Not according 
to the covenant that I made with their fathers, when 

I took them by the hand to bring them out of Egypt, 
&c. But this shall be the covenant that I will make 
with them, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 

inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will 

be their God, and they shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and his 

brother, saying, know the Lord; for they shall all 

know me, from the least to the greatest of them.” 


But nowhere, perhaps, in the Old Testament, is the 
Spiritual Messianic doctrine more beautifully illus- 
trated than in that very remarkable production, the 
Book of Daniel—whether it be apocryphal, as able 
critics deem, or canonical, as old theology improper- 
ly teaches of that and other aman works. Daniel, 
interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, describes four 
great kingdoms or empires, which are understood to 
be the Chaldean, the Medo-Persian, the Macedonian, 
and the RoMAN empire, each of which was establish- 
ed and sustained by the sword, and, in their order, su- 
perseded and swallowed up by the other—thus ex- 
emplifying the declaration of Jesus, “ They that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” As supersed- 
ing these, in striking contrast, Daniel describes (ch. 2, 
44,) a fourth kingdom, to be “set up by the God of 
heaven,” which should never be destroyed, but which 
would “ break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and stand forever.” The character and pro- 
gress of this latter kingdom is described (ver. 34, 35,) 
under the metaphor of “a stone cut out without hands, 
which smote the image.” “Then was the 
iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, 
broken to pieces together, and became like the chaif 
of the summer threshing-floor; and the wind carried 
them away, that no place was found for them. And 
the stone that smote the image became a great moun- 
tain, and filled the whole earth.” The description is 
significant at once of spirituality, durability, and pow- 
er. The stone was “cut out without hands.” It 
would not be the work of human ingenuity, but of 
“the God of Heaven.”  Constituted of eternal and 
immutable principles, which have their origin in In- 
finite God, it cannot change or decline. Not having 
in it, like governments established by finite men wan- 
dering from the fountain of Divine Wisdom, any seeds 
or germ of dissolution, it will “stand forever”; ad- 
vancing progressively till it fills the whole earth, en- 
closing all humanity in its portals, as the children of 
one common Parent, receiving continually the “ unc- 
tion” of his spirit, and living in the sunshine of his 
presence. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Papa InFALLIBILITY.—The schema of the dogma 
of infallibility, which is now under discussion in the 
(Ecumenical Council, has been distributed in printed 
form. It contains five canons; as follows:— 

1. If any one should say that the Episcopal chair 
of the Roman Church is not the true and real infalli- 
ble chair of Blessed Peter, or that it has not been di- 
vinely chosen by God as the most solid, indefectible, 
and incorruptible rock of the whole @hristian Church, 
let him be anathema. 

2. If any one should say that there exists in the 
world another infallible chair ot the truth of the Gos- 
pel of Christ our Lord, distinct and separate from the 
chair of blessed Peter, let him be anathema. 

3. If any one should deny that the divine magiste- 
rium of the chair of blessed Peter is necessary to the 
true way of eternal salvation for all men, whether 
unfaithful or faithful, whether laymen or bishops, let 
him be anathema. 

4. If any one should say that eich Roman Pontiff, 
legitimately elected, is not by divine right the suc- 
cessor of blessed Peter, even in the gift of the infalli- 
bility of magisteriwm, and should deny to any of 
them the prerogative of infallibility for teaching the 
church the word of God pure from all corruption and 
error, let him be anathema. 

5. If any one should say that general councils are 
established by God in the church as a power of feed- 
ing the divine flock in the word of faith superior to 
the Roman Pontiff, or equal to him, or necessary by 
divine institution in order that the magzsteriwm of the 
Roman Bishop should be preserved infallible, let him 
be anathema.— Boston Journal. 
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The Revolution (ultra woman’s rights) complains 
that the bitterest opposition to the woman suffrage 
movement comes from the religious press, and espe- 
cially from the “evangelical.” If this is so, it is pre- 
sumptive evidence that the Revolution is on the wrong 
track, that’s all! What would Warrington, and the 
Revolution, and the radicals do, if they could not fight 
the poor evangelicals !—Boston Wutchnan and Re- 
Slector. 
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Sundry expenses for Postage, Stationery, &c. 
Balance due Treasurer on last account, -__- 


17 30 
41 68 


$ 943 92 
Balance in hands of Treasurer__._____- $ 174 06 
R. P. HALLOWELL, 


Treasurer. 

Boston, May 26, 1870. 

All donations to the Association haye been 
acknowledged personally or by letter; and all 
money sent in payment for publications has 
been acknowledged by returning the desired 
pamphlets. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

We wish to call special attention to the new 
provision, made at the late Annual Meeting 
of the Association, with regard to the printed 
Report of the proceedings of the meeting. 
Tt was voted, on recommendation of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee, that hereafter the Report. 


shall be sent free to all members of the Asso- 
ciation whose annual fee for membership 
($1.00) has been paid within a year, or who 
have contributed any sum beyond that to the 
funds of the Association,—provided that the 
Secretary have their names and post-office ad- 
dress. In accordance with this vote the pamph- 
let Report this year, as soon as printed, will 
be sent to all persons whose names, with their 
post-office address, are on the Secretary’s (or 
Treasurer’s) record as having given one dollar 
or more to the Association within twelve 
months,—or, we will say, since the first of 
July, 1869, as we hope to have this year’s 
Report out by the first of next month. And 
all persons who shall now, or at any time dur- 
ing the year to come, make themselves niem- 
bers of the Association by sending one dollar 
or more with their address to the Secretary, 
will receive the benefits of this provision, and 
haye a copy of the Report sent to them with- 
out further expense. A number of persons 
have already sent their names with the mem- 
bership fee, and will receive the Report by mail 
when ready for distribution. We shall be 
glad to receive the addresses of others on the 


same conditions. Those persons who con- 
tributed in response to our circular of last 
November, will have the Report sent to them, 
The pamphlet this year will not be inferior in 
interest and value to that of any preceding 
year. In one respect it will be of greater per- 
manent worth, since it will contain more pa- 
pers that were carefully prepared. It will 
contain all the Addresses of the morning and 
evening sessions in ‘'remont Temple in full, 
and an abstract of the afternoon’s discussion. 
Though it is to be sent to members free, it 
will also be for sale, as heretofore, to those 
who do not care to become members. But 
the price is not yet fixed. It will certainly 
not be more than fifty cents. 


FROM A DISCOURSE BY KESHUB CHUNDER SEN ON 
“GREAT MEN.” 


Life alone can give life; and, above all, the life of 
Leaven-appointed prophets. It is what they have ac- 
tually done that makes us understand the loftiness 
and sublimity which humanity is capable of, and im- 
pels us to attain that loftiness and sublimity...... 

Let not our homage, however, be exclusively con- 
fined to any one of them, and withheld from the rest. 
We must honor all of them, unbiased by local influ- 
ences, party feeling, or sectarian bigotry. It is the 
want of this catholic spirit, it is the evil of awarding 
exclusive honor to particular prophets, that has filled 
the religious world with jealousies, hatred, and san- 
guinary strife, and made their followers plunge the 
dagger of brutal animosity into each other’s breast. 
In fact, it is this which has mainly originated secta- 
rianism and multiplied hostile churches. In many 
cases, again, such exclusive honor has been carried so 
far as to assume the form of deification. Struck with 
amazement at the superhuman character of their 
prophet, men have, in the blind zeal of extreme de- 
yotion, exalted him to divinity and identified him 
with the Godhead; and while adoring their one 
prophet as the God of salvation, they have condemn- 
ed all other prophets as false prophets, who lead their 
followers to perdition. It is indeed painful to con- 
template the two-fold evil of such sectarian bigotry. 
Man, mortal man, with all his frailties and short- 
comings, is deified and worshipped; and to him is 
rendered that supreme adoration which belongs to 
God alone! This idolatrous bending of the knee be- 
fore man is an insult to Heaven, and an audacious 
violation of that entire loyalty and allegiance to God 
which is demanded of every. true believer. Like 
every other form of idolatry, it is a treason against 
God, which pollutes the heart and degrades the soul. 
On the other hand, equally mischievous, if not equal- 
ly sacrilegious, is the rancor with which every proph- 
et ishated and cursed by the followers of another 
prophet. Every religious sect shuts up truth, inspi- 
ration and holiness, in its own narrow church, and 
looks upon the life and labors of its prophets as the 
only saving dispensation of Providence; while all 
prophets and truths that lie beyoud its church are 
condemned as imp s’o.s and lies. This is making 
God the God of a clan, a country, and an epoch, in- 
stead of, as He is, the God of all mankind, of all 
space, and of all time. = 


Each of the prophets came into the world asa 
messenger of God, bearing a distinct message of glad 
tidings which he contributed to the cause of religious 
enlightenment and progress. We must, then, freely 
honor all of them, and gratefully accept from each 
what he has to deliver, instead of binding ourselves 
as slaves to any particular person as the oaly chosen 
prophet of God. For “at sundry times and in divers 
manners God spake in time past unto the fathers by 
the prophets.” And though Jesus Christ, the Prince 
of Prophets, effected greater wonders, and did infin- 
itely more good to the world than the others, and de- 
serves therefore our profoundest reverence, we must 
not neglect that chain, or any single link in that 
chain, of prophets that preceded him and prepared 
the world for him ; nor must we refuse honor to those 
who, coming after him, have carried on the blessed 
work of human regeneration for which he lived and 
died. Let sectarianism perish, then. Let denomina- 
tional and geographical boundaries be forever for- 
gotten, and let all nations unite in celebrating a uni- 
versal festival in honor of all prophets, regarding 
them as the Elder Brothers of the human race. 
Hindu brethren, as ye honor your prophets, honor 
ye likewise the illustrious reformers and great men 
of Christendom. I know, my educated country- 
men, you appreciate and honor England’s immortal 
bard, Shakespeare, the greatest literary genius of the 
West; and you honor, too, the military and political 
and scientific great men, whose brilliant deeds shed 
lustre on the profane history of Christian nations. 
Why should you scruple, then, to pay the tribute of 
your esteem and gratitude to the religious geniuses, 
the inspired prophets of Christendom, who have 
nourished and enriched its soul, and in fact the soul 
of humanity at large? To you, my Christian breth- 
ren, also I humbly say,—as ye honor your prophets, 
honor ye likewise the prophets of the East. Thus 
hostile churches and the dismembered races of man- 
kind shall be knit together in one family, in the 
bonds of universal faith in the common Father, and 
universal gratitude and esteem towards their elder 
brothers, the Prophets. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Onur hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and yigor to the invalid. To find such a remedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
A 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure jor Debdility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 


FEW CER AND AGUE! 

It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 
$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 

one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague will find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago. 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat- 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known, 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations of 
their class, w th the indorsement of emineut judges, lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 

El 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when in a lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head. De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side. Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and containsno liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘there is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters: hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXoofiancd’’s German Yonic 


Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TEHESTIRONnN LY 


Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
HON. G. W. WOO. WARD, 

Uhief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 

Philadelphia, March 1th, 1867. 

Tfind ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a good Tonic, useful in 

diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benetit in cases 
of debility and want 

ach 


of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofiand’s German Bitters’’ a valuable medicine 
ja case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certily 
this trom my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
bs Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June ‘st, 1868. 
I have found by experience that “‘Hoofland’s Germau Bit- 
1D 
ters isa very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly GEO, SUARSWOOD, 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buifalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Baffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
Ihave used ‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic”? in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly benefirial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending *‘ Hoofland’s German 

Tonic’ to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. Ihad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 

on my stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able to 

walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 

cure. JAMES M. WOOD, 

JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ, 

Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that I have used ‘* Hoofland’s German Bit- 

ters’ for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 


CAI TORT.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the signature of C. M. JACKSON is on the 
D 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. me 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREE', Philadelphia, Pa. 
CELAS., MIL EVANS, Prop’. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Prices.—Hoofiand’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
Jand’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or half doz. for $7 50, 
Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get thegenuine. For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere, 24—eowly 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
‘quopuajutiedug jwr0uey JuRysissy “UWI *d “0 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


Special Agents—E. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 
F. Griffin, 47 Monroe Street. Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical kKxaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton, Toledo, O. {18y1] 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture. Horticulture, Rural Economy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market heports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and mode 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound ininted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America. 

It was started five years ago, asa plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present, size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts ofthe West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A, ELAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable. Practical and Sensi- 
dle. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, eic , etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

**T am perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”—Ji/inots Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman's paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. %.CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents. [18tf] 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


Li Be DEV LPORD es” 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 


FOR SALE.—At the office of THE INpEx, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 


SpEEcH oF RicuarpD H.DANA on THE Usury Laws,delivered 
in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 

SrconpD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS AssocrA- 
TION. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Eruics oF Putrit Instruction, by F. E. Asznot. Price 
15 cents. 

AN ORATION, delivered at the HuMBoLDT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Anror. Price 10 cents. 

AN EXTRACT FROM THEODORE PARKER’s Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price, 10 cents. 

The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t, 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r. 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE S, WALBRIDGE, 
A. E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN P. FREEMAN. 


A. E. MALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results: 


IN 10 Y°RS.|IN 2) Y’RS.|IN 30 Y’RS.|IN 40 Y’RS,|IN 50 YRS 


28 cts a day Or $10 amped? Sass asco deeee ae ee 130 $ 360 $ 790 $1,540 $2,900 
5 os 2 Heese se: Sesto eae 260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 
84 SS i! BS es 2 ed Ape em tas one, cag 890 1,980 2,370 4,620 8,700 
11 x ‘ 40 Siphl oul 2 dye oe, Se 520 1,440 3,16) 5,160 11,000 
133 ‘ 50 Penance mee te eee ee ee 950 1,860 3,950 7,700 14,000 
274 “ “5 100 SR Atl Sestak hha 1,300 3,600 7,900 15,400 29,090 
Blin ae 6 200 Sih A Si. Sten pee er 2,600 7,200 15,800 30,8110 58,000 
824 “ ys 300 Bis 7d 3 OE ala NS ae ae 3,390 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 
1 10 fs a 400 Valier ee rare eek La 5,200 14,400 31,600 51,600 116,000 
aap 500 SPARS eG aS De agg 6,500 18,000 39,500 77,000 | 145,000 
A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 
lowing results : 
In 5 years___.....:-.-$1,503 50 | In 15 years__.__-_- $6,239 80 | In 25 years,__..___- $14,793 70 
In 10 epi oo wa Deseo eOy SE 2 See 9,889! 203 | tn30! yes eee oe 20 885 06 
Amount deposited in 380 years, $260 each year______.-_.__-_______-____-_--------. 7,800 00 
SMOUTIL OL IM Lenest) ON, SAN Cee aes seein en, eee) ee a Pesan ncta tee ony ene nen 13,585 05 
$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 


26tf. 


Rees SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, &(C., 
At reduced prices, warranted and sent by Express C. O. D. 
to be examined before being paid ror. Liberal terms to the 
Trade, Agents or Clubs. Write fora price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
pure, Pa, N. B.—Army guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or frades 
or. 268. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The Biape has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is. that itis not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers isto make the 
BuavE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. MW. 


No humorons literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than toc Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled * PAUL DENMON $5 or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - = - $2 00 
Clubs of Five, - . - - - So LOTS. 
Clubsof Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each. 
With an Extra cour to every person Getting up 


a Club of Ten or More. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 

Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the rame time give us the address ofadozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio, 


ANTED AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUTTLE SEW- 
ING MACHINE. Price $25. It makes the ‘Lock 
Stitch” (alike on both sides) and is the only licensed under- 
feed Shuttle Machine sold for less than $60. J.icensed by 
Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and Singer & Co, All 
other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold for less than $60 
are infringements, and the seller and user liable to prosecu- 
tion, 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO.. Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 26t4, 


THE RADICAL 


Is the organ of Thonght and Progress in the moral or spiritual 
sphere. It deals with Principles and Social Laws. It would 
help to reconstruct society upon a higher plane. It would 
anticipate the future by dealing fairly with the present. It 
seeks to determine a true authority—the authority of Truth 
and Fact. It thus meets a demand than which the present age 
has none greater. For what does self-government imply but 
an abandonment of traditional and personal authority for the 
commanding influences of Right Reason ? 


Price for the year $4. A specimen copy to any address for 


thirty-five cents. Address 
THE RADICAL, 
2-] 25 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


ANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEWING 

MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the ‘* Elastic Lock 
Stitch ’* and is warranted for five years, Price $15. All other 
machines with an under-feed sold for $15 or less are infringe- 
ments. Address OCTAGON SEWING MACHINE CO., St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ml., me yt Pa., or Boston, Mass. 


Ae LADY OR GENTLEMAN desiring an opportunity to 
engage in a lucrative and honorable business at and near 
home, can Jearn particulars by addressing J. N. RICHARDSON 
& CO., Boston, Mass. State oer) paper you saw thisin. 

2Q6t: 


i RS. WINSLOW'S Soothing Syrup for Children 
‘fi Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will ailay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. l!'epend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say IN ConFrIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other mediciue—Nry rR BAS IT FAILED 
IN 4 SINGLE INSTANCE TO ErrecT A CuRB, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, aND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HEsE DB- 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from’ pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes atter the syrup is administered, 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for ** irs. Winsiow?s Soothing Syr- 
up,°? having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. AJl others are base imitatations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 24m6. 


A GENTS WANTED—($10 PER DAY)—by the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., BOSTON, MASS,, or St. 
LOUIS, MO. 26t4. 


FP EDIE? a IN SD ee 


A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
FREE REUIGION, 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDo, Out. 
FRANCIS KH, ABBOT, Editor. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a sixth copy free. 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. 

All subscriptions and_ communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS B. ABBOT, Lock Box 19, Toledo, O. 


(eS Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to it editorially, shall 
be entitled to a copy of TUL INDEX for one year. It will be 
Sorwarded to their address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement. : 

Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. 

We will send the RADICAL ($4.00 a ye2r) and THE INDEX 
for $5.00. 

Tie Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters. $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00, 

Th* N ‘RTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
Rural Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year.and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. 

The LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75, k 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER #£1.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. 


Address, 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 19, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS :— 
Totepo, O . Henry S. Srrpsins, 115 Summit St. 
Totepo, O., Jutius T. Frey. 47 Summit St. 
Syracusg, N. Y.. Lewis & WHELAN, 7 Granger Block. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., WaRREN Cuass. 827 North Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, O . HawLEY’s News Depot, 164 Vine St. 
Bronson Prarere. Micn.. Dr L. KE. BARNARD. 
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OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


{Sermon delivered July 11, 1869, by Rev. W. W. Williams, and 
published in the Toledo Blade of July 23.1 


Exodus xii: 49.—One law shall be to the home-born, and 
unto the stranger that sojourneth among you. 


It was foreseen that, favored as Israel was to become, 
peo Je of other nations would desire to become Is- 
raelites by adoption. In the code of laws which God 
gave His people, He made provi-ion for this, and for 
questions which were likely to be raised from this 
condition of things. With regard to the observance 
of the anniversary of the nation’s deliverance froma 


foreign yoke, it was easy to see that these adopted | 


citizens would desire to celebrate that event. And 
the probability that they would seek to incorporate 
some of the customs and peculiarities of their own 
nations into this observance, was also foreseen. This 
point was squarely met, by the enactment with re- 
gard to the manner of keeping this anniversary. 
“One law shall be to him that is home-born, and to 
the stranger that sojourneth among you;” the fair 
construction of which is, that the Israelite by adop- 
tion must observe the rules practised by the home- 
born Israelite, in the observance of this anniversary. 
Nothing could be more reasonable to require of this 
class of citizens. Nothing more just or proper for 
them to observe. 

At the establishment of our government it was fore- 
scen that a desire to enjoy its advantages would draw 
to us many strangers from other lands. Its founders 
made provision for admitting them to full citizenship. 
There seems to have been no suspicion that they 
would ever seek to mould our institutions to those of 
the countries they would abandon. It was taken for 
granted that they would accept our institutions as 
they found them; their very coming to us constitu- 
ting the strongest possible declaration of preference 
for our customs and, laws. But experience has de- 
veloped a strong tendency on the part of our adopted 
citizens to introduce among us customs to which we 
tel'eve are to be ascribed, in a great measure, the 
very evils rather than endure which they have left 
their native lands; and there has been no little apti- 
tud: d-veloped among the bhome-born to adopt there 
customs, until it looks as if the wine-bibbing and 
beer-drinking and Sabbath desecration of Europe 
might here attain a degree of license which it has 
there never reached. 

The day upon which we became an independent 
peonle, has been from the first observed as a national 
anniversary, celebrated with the firing of cannon, 
music, rations and other rejoicings, so that it has be- 
come a national institution. There is no statute reg- 
ula'iig its observance; but the achievers of our lib- 
erty stituted and handed down to us certain practi- 
ces in its observance, to which custom and the practice 
of nearly a century have given the character of laws, 
the penilty ef violating which should be the repre- 
hension of all men who have any reverence for the 
past. any respect for the principles and memory of 
the men who gave liberty to our nation, and by their 
practice taught us how to commemorate its establish- 


ment. One of the laws which their example and the 
practice of near a hundred years have laid down for 
the keeping of this anniversary is, “That the Sab- 
bath shall not be desecrated, or its religious obsery- 
ance interfered with, by public celebrations.” This 
rule has governed the home-born American for over 
ninety years. The usual quiet of Sunday has hard- 
ly been disturbed when the fourth of July has occur- 
red upon that day. Now and then an individual 
may have failed to restrain his ‘ardor. But public 
demonstrations have respected the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. The Sabbath, observed somewhat in ac- 
cordance with the Divine commandment, was an in- 
stitution which those who fled from the oppression 
and poverty to which they were victims in father- 
land, found thoroughly established among us. Not 
merely by common consent, but the statute recogni- 
zes and defends it. To sport or game or engage in 
common labor, or shoot upon the first day of the 
week, is made a crime by law, punishable with fine 
and imprisonment. These laws, both of custom and 
of the statute book, placed some restraint upon some 
of our foreign-born citizens, to which they had not 
been accustomed and under which they have become 
restive. They hankered after the indulgences of the 
Egypt from whence they had come out, Especially 
are they distasteful to some who do not love the Bible, 
because they show deference to its teachings. Hence 
have these customs been disregarded and the law 
trampled upon and defied. It has been the aim, as 
much as possible—successful in some cases—to se- 
cure executive and judicial officers who will not en- 
force the laws, that they may be violated with impu- 
nity. 

Such disregard for the laws of the State and un- 
scrupulousness concerning the commandments of 
God, if it does not proceed from, must beget obtuse- 
ness to the feelings of other men, and a self-willed- 
ness, upon which consideration for the sensibilities or 
even the rights of neighbors haye little influence. 
‘With such persons the fact that open saloons and un- 
limited drinking, noisy songs and blasts of horns, 
upon a day held sacred to rest and worship, shock 
the religious sensibilities and pain the hearts of a 
large portion of their neighborhood, is of no conse- 
quence. So much has their disposition to introduce 


these un-American customs of Sabbath desecration’ 


strengthened, that our last Fourth of July, occurring 
upon the first day of the week, witnessed a departure 
from the American custom, public and extensive, 
and saw the practice inaugurated of celebrating it 
upon Sunday, with public procession, shooting and 
other demonstrations, as if it had occurred upon any 
other day. From the fact that this breach of the 
American rule was simultaneous in a number of 
places, itassumes the appearance of a concerted effort 
to force an abrogation of the time-honored custom 
of our ancestors, and of ourselves. 

In our own city this wrong te the feelings and usa- 
ges of the home-born—this open violation of the 
statute of our State—presents a feature which gives 
every law-abiding citizen, whatever his views of the 
obseryauce of the Sabbath, cause for alarm. The 
officer to whom is committed the duty of executing 
the law as it exists—not as he would prefer it should 
be—to whom is given the whole police force of the 
city for the express purpose of guarding against the 
commission of crime, it is said, assumed a conspicu- 
ous place in this open celebration, one of the adver- 
tised features of which was a direct and repeated vio- 
lation of the law, which says that “if any person of 
the age of fourteen years or upward shall be found 
on the first day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day, shooting, he or she shall be fined in a sum not 
exceeding $20, or be confined in the county jail for a 
term not exceeding twenty days, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the Court.” To suppose that the Mayor of 
a city of the first class was not well aware of the 
terms and provisions of this enactment, would be to 
suppose him unqualified for the position. Knowing 
the terms of this law, and not only standing by while 
gun after gun was fired upon Sunday, but taking 
part in a celebration of which this was a published 
feature, entering no protest against it, using no au- 
thority to prevent it, what reason have citizens to be- 
lieve or expect that other laws will be less wantonly 
outraged by the consent of this officer? What reason 
is there for law-breakers to fear the execution of the 
laws against them by such an executive? How they 
regarded it, had quick and forcible illustration. A 
certain place or places in our city had been ordered 
by the Police Commissioners to be closed upon Sun- 
day. This order had been carried into effect up to 
the day of the celebration. But, (if I am correctly 
informed, and I have every reason to credit my in- 
formation,) upon learning that the Mayor of the city 
had given his sanction to the open violation of the 
law for this day, the proprietor of one of these estab- 
lishments gave ont that his place wonld be open anil 


the usual entertainment given upon Sunday, the 
Fourth day of July. The police gave him notice that 
he must not carry out his intention. He claimed 
high example, and said that he should follow that 
example, for after.the open sanction by the Mayor of 
the proceedings at the garden, embracing direct vio- 
lation of express statute, he would not presume to 
interfere. The matter was referred to the Mayor, and 
he did not presume to interfere. Nor do I see how 
he can complain, if these performances are continued 
from Sunday to Sunday. Has an officer any more 
right to set aside a law for one day than he has for 
another? The law makes no exception in favor of 
the Fourth of July. Andifa Mayor may set aside one 
law upon this day, why not another? If shooters 
may have unlimited license for one day against the 
law, why may not house-breakers ? 

I speak of our Mayor only as an officer. Asaman 
and a citizen, public-spirited, large-hearted, enterpris- 
ing, and energetic, no man esteems him more than 
do I; and far be it from me to detract in the least 
from his personal character. But as the first officer 
of a city of the first class, he has in this case public- 
ly proclaimed his ownincompetency. To say nothing 
of the impropriety which there was in the high- 
est officer of the city so publicly outraging the feel- 
ings of a great number of persons, to whom he was 
indebted for his position—persons who are excelled 
by no others in character—the very persons to whom 
he would turn for support, if his authority were re- 
sisted by the lawless—persops whom neither he nor 
his predecessors have had to restrain from violating 
the laws—to say nothing of the criminality of weak- 
ening one’s authority and influence as our first officer 
by losing the confidence of so large a number of the 
most intelligent and orderly of our citizens—for a 
Mayor so to tie his own hands—for him so to place 
himself in the power of those whom the authorities 
have found it necessary to restrain, that when the po- 
lice attempted to prevent these worst corruptors of 
our youth from committing their wickedness, they 
could plead such illustrious example, and that effi- 
ciently—proves a failure to appreciate the responsi- 
bilities of the position which demonstrates a sad lack 
of the high qualities which fit a man to be Mayor of 
such a city as ours. Butif there were no law in the 
matter, so unnecessarily to trample upon the holiest 
feelings of so large a portion of citizens, second to 
none in character, itself displays a great want of ap- 
preciation of what is becoming to the officer Had 
he been a private citizen, many would feel the injus- 
tice of such an outrage to the feelings of neighbors. 
But as a public officer one is bound most sacredly to 
regard these feelings. 

Had our Mayor discouraged this movement, it 
would have been a graceful and no more than a fit 
acknowledgement of his regard for those who, know- 
ing his sentiments upon this subject of Sabbath-keep- 
ing, waived their fears in this matter to the extent of 
giving him their votes, and thus expressed their con- 
fidence that the Mayor would lay aside his individ- 
ual preferences, and enforce the laws as they stand. 
An officer with that quickness of perception which 
is so essential a requisite to the proper fulfilment of 
the duties of so exalted a position, would have per- 
ceived this, and would not have fuiled to seize this 
opportunity to show those who have the American 
view of the Sabbath, that they need not fear to elect 
those who hold different views to offices which in- 
yolve the enforcement of the l:ws as they are. In- 
stead of this, we now see that we cannot trust the 
execution of our laws to officers who will not, as 
private citizens, regard them. And I speak on this 
subject to-day simply to bring before the men of this 
congregation this demonstration, that you cannot 
trust such men with the execution of your laws. 
Neither their feeling of obligation to the duties of 
the office, nor their regard for your feelings, will be 
sufficient to counterbalance their desire to gratify 
their own pride of opinion. The only safe way is for 
every man who believes either in the sanctity of the 
divine or human law of the Sabbath, to vote against 
men of this stamp, and for men who they are quite 
sure will not permit their personal opinions to set 
aside the laws they are pledged to execute. 

In this matter of our Sabbath, it seems to me that 
the American feeling and the American rule should 
be respected by those who come to us from abroad. 
They confess the superiority of ihe advantages which 
they enjoy in coming to our shores—the great gain 
it is to them to take advantage of our invitation to 
come here. Men do not expatriate themselves by 
millions unless they expect to be greatly the gainers. 
We are gainers, also; no doubt, great gainers. Lut 
we shall not be, if our institutions are to be subverted. 
And the terms of our invitation to them are virtually 
that they conform to our laws and usages. We have 
not said, itis true, in our organic law, “ You shall 
not change any of our institutions.” But we havo 
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left it within the power of foreign-born citizens, if 
they become sufficiently numerous, to change every 
institution. They may, when they become largely 
enough possessed of political power, bring over their 
princes and kings and emperors, and install them here, 
as well astheir Sabbath. They have the political right 
to do the one as well asthe other. The Roman Cath- 
olics have the same right, if they attain sufficient 
numbers, to establish their church asa State religion ; 
but none would sooner cry out against this, as an in- 
fringement of the terms upon which foreigners are 
invited to become citizens, than would those who 
claim the right to change completely the character 
of one of the institutions they find established here 
by custom, and defendedby law: and which the home- 
porn here, for nearly a century, regarded as essential 
to the harmony and stability of our system. 

Nor would it be unduly modest for men who at 
home have only made failures in their attempts to es- 
tablish liberal institutions, to acknowledge that the 
founders of the American system, who did succeed 
in establishing civil freedom, understood quite as 
well the true boundary between safe liberty and un- 
due and dangerous license, quite as well the bearing 
of a well-kept Sabbath upon the prosperity of a na- 
tion—as do they. It is not quite modest, nor alto- 
gether becoming, for men whose success in this direc- 
tion, in their own countries, was never eminent, to 
come here and say, in effect, “‘ Your fathers did not 
know what institutions are best adapted to a free peo- 
ple. They did not even know the proper time and 
manner for celebrating the great anniversary of the 
independence they achieyed. Let our great scholars 
and theologians inform their ignorance and rebuke 
their bigotry; letus teach their children when and 
how to celebrate the Fourth of July, so as really to 
commemorate the birth of civil liberty.” This is not 
quite modest. In some circles it would not be con- 
sidered as quite well-bred. It is not quite kind to 
the memories of those old Sabbath-keepers, who 
threw off the yoke of a king and made themselves 
sovereigns, and invited men from other lands who 
could not do as much for themselves to come and 
share their sovereignty, and be welcome to all its 
rights and privileges. Some would esteem it an in- 
sult to be told that to observe the anniversary of our 
independence as the men who achieved that inde- 
pendence for the nation observed it, and taught their 
children to observe it, is to estimate liberty and in- 
dependence and the memory of those who achieved 
it for the nation, not above “ sectarian” ends. Under 
what institutions were these men reared? ‘Upon 
what milk” have they been nurtured, that, having 
neyer struck a blow to obtain it, they presume to 
know how to estimate liberty and independence bet- 
ter than did men who bled and suffered to achieve it 
for the nation ? 

Christian men, this question of a Sabbath quietly 
and decorously kept, so that they who wish to wor- 
ship God can do so without having their devotions 
disturbed, can.go and come to and from their places 
of worship without being jostled and terrified by 
drunken men, or of haying it, the day of all the 
week, most given to drunkenness aud riot, to dissi- 
pation and waste, will sooner or later be forced 
squarely upon you. It is for you to say whether you 
will meet it now, before the public sentiment is still 
more demoralized, or will wait until familiarity with 
its desecrations has still further prepared those who 
still have some respect for it to consent to its entire 
abrogation. It cannot be denied—for the facts are too 
palpable—that, under the present system of open 
saloons and beer gardens, there is more drunkenness 
and violence and crime upon this day than upon any 
other. The arrests made upon this day show it, 
though not nearly all the cases demanding arrest 
probably come under the notice of the officers of the 
law. Nor can it be questioned, that the cause of this 
excess is these open drinking-places. The experi- 
ment has been tried once or twice for afew Sundays 
within the memory of some of us, of closing these 
places, and the improved condition of our streets in 
these respects was at once manifest. Nor would the 
advocates of the present condition of things dare 
submit the matter to this fair practical test. 

We shall never accomplish any reform in this res- 
pect by folding our hands and saying, “ Nothing can 
be done.” We must use our power and enter upon 
this matter with a determination to persevere until 
we succeed. We have law’ enough for our purpose, 
if we but had officers who would enforce the law. 
But we must make up our minds to meet with many 
difficulties, and, possibly, with many a defeat. Suc- 
cess will, however, attend persevering effort; for 
truth and virtue and God are on our side; and if God 
be for us, who can be against us? There are men in 
this house who, when they were in a minority so 


hopeless as not to be even recognized, stood up with | 


the determination to abolish a great wrong that was 
firmly entrenched and supported by law. They have 
lived to see their purpose secured, and a large major- 
ity of the people in agreement with them. Like res- 
oluteness and perseverance in this matter will secure 
a similar result. 
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A little girl in a Western town, after studying for 
some time a picture of the Magdalen reclining on her 
face and weeping, suddenly turned to her mother and 
exclaimed: ‘ Mamma, I know why Mrs. Magdalen is 
crying. It is because Mr. Magdalen does not buy her 
clothes enough.” 

————_ ooo ___—_ 

A clergyman in Pennsylvania, who couldn’t see 
the joke, has refused to buy Mark Twain’s book, and 
is in fact disgusted with it. “ Why,” said he to the 
agent, “the man who could weep at the tomb of 
Adam must be an idiot.” 


Miscellancous, 


BEECHER ON SUNDAY. 


[From the N. Y. Tribune.] 


“Tam not superstitious on this subject. I don’t 
think that ifa man, walking in bis garden on the 
Sabbath, should see a weed and pull it up, it would 
be marked down against him in the Lord’s book. I 
regard it as the one day in the week when a man can 
say, 1 am not aclerk, not an apprentice ; I am not to 
crouch toany one; to-daylamaman. A man stands 
on his manhood that day. Wherefore, I say that 
Sunday should not be a working day, because it must 
be unlike other days. Sunday is the poor man’s, it is 
your day, itis my day, itis liberty day. Itis nota 
visiting day. I am not superstitious about this either, 
I believe that the question is not, can I, or can I not 
visit? but rather, what sort of visiting would do me 
good, make me better? I have known ministers, go- 
ing to preach on the Sabbath, after the services not to 
be asked even to go to dinner, from an over-scrupu- 
lousness on the part of their parishioners, who were 
afraid of breaking the Holy Day. I do not think it 
is wrong, either, to write letters home on the Sabbath 
day. Every child should be so brought up that, when 
he thinks of home, he shall think Sunday the best 
day, as the culminating point of the joys of the week. 
It is in the light of making this a day of joy that we 
can discuss the question of walking and amusement 
on the Sabbath. NowI am decidedly in favor of 
walking upon the Sabbath. Andif any go, all should 
go; don’t let the children encounter temptation alone. 
But it must be done soberly. 


So far as the working classes are concerned, it may 
be an occasional truth that it is wise to take them out 
of their dirty, filthy homes, and give them an excur- 
sion down the bay or up the river. Singing birds 
and beautiful flowers are very pleasant; but stop— 
give them first moral culture and the means of inter- 
preting these beauties,so that they can see God’s 
handiwork in every flower. I set my face like flint 
against making Sunday a day of pleasure for the rich 
man and a day of bondage for the poor man. I 
wouldn’t sign a petition against'running the cars on 
Sunday. If there is any sin in it, I think it is just as 
bad to ride in a carriage to church asa horse-car. In 
arguing for a sacred Sabbath, I am arguing for the 
poor man. Itis his day. Itis his bulwark against 
oppression. Many have supposed that Christ set his 
face against the Sabbath. Hedid.not. He explicitly 
declares that Sunday was made for man, not man for 
Sunday. Sunday is made to serve man. It is made 
to make man freer, nobler. JI remark, secondly, that 
anegative Sabbath is as poor a way of keeping it as 
well can be. The prevalent idea of the Sabbath is 
that you must not do something, I remember in my 
childhood, at our home in Litchfield, how often upon 
the Sabbath I would see something to laugh at, and 
I would laugh. ‘Henry, my mother would say (as 
good a woman asever lived.) ‘Henry, you mustn’t 
laugh.’ ‘Why not? ‘Because it is Sunday. And I 
would stand at the western window, with my brother 
Charles, and watching the slowly declining sun, would 
nudge him and say, ‘Charlie, Sunday is most gone.’ 
And my mother would remark, ‘Henry, you ought 
not to wish that Sunday would be through.’ But I 
was glad when it was through; it hadn’t made me in 
love with it. It wasa restrictive day to me, a perpetual 
pruning day. Oh! that catechism that I couldn’t 
learn, didn’t learn, and can’t say even now! Have 
you brought up your children so that they like the 
Sabbath? If you haven’t so used the Sabbath day, 
then you have broken it. When you come to church, 
don’t look in as if you were going into a sepulchre. 
Don’t pause solemnly, and go up the aisle with a dis- 
consolate visage. Ah! if our Lord was a crowned 
despot, this would be right; he is a God of love, of 
mercy, forgiveness. Men ought to be striving to 
make this day a more cheerful, a more pleasant day 
than all the rest of the week. Brothers, friends, fel- 
low-citizens, there is nothing I care so much about, as 
the sacredness of the Sabbath. ButIdon’t think you 
can make it so by law; it must be supported by pub- 
lic opinion. Here is a day hallowed by four thousand 
years of observance. Let us keep it so that it may 
be a delight to the Lord. Be assured that not long 
after Sunday has been abolished will it be kept except 
by the sword and bayonet of the despot.” 


Oo oe 
A BIGOTED SUNDAY LAW. 


WORKING ON THE Lorp’s DAy.—In the Superior 
Criminal Court at Worcester, last week, James E. 
Donovan, of that city, was found guilty of doing 
work on the Lord’s Day, and fined $10 and costs. 
The evidence showed that on Sunday, Jan. 16, 1870, 
Donovan was at work on his house, hammering, and 
that a complaint was made by the neighbors to the 
police. Defendant took the stand in his own behalf, 
and he testified that he was in the employ of the Bay 
State Shoe and Leather Company; that he had 
worked generally on the Lord’s Day since he was in 
Worcester, either for himself or the company afore- 
said; that he owned the house in which he was at 
work, and was fitting it up for tenants; that he did 
the work himself on Sunday to save expense of em- 
ploying somebody else to do it. His counsel claimed 
that the example of Christ was in favor of a liberal 
use of the Sabbath, and that the work defendant did 
was necessary. Judge Dewey instructed the jury 
that the question for them to decide was whether the 
work done by defendant was one of necessity.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Rather a hard case when a man cannot be allowed 


to do useful work in his own house ona Sunday! 
If he had been loafing about the streets, smoking a 
pipe or a cigar, or drinking whiskey in a grog-shop, 
he would not haye been prosecuted; but because he 
fitted up his house for tenants, he was “found guilty 
of doing work on the Lord’s Day, and fined $10 and 
costs!” It is about time, one would think, in this en- 
lightened State, that such nonsense was stopped: but 
we suppose it never will be, so long as the foolish law 
which upholds it is allowed a place on the statute 
book. Sunday, properly observed, is an excellent 
social institution; but if a man is to be fined for doing 
useful work on that day, then the day is rather an 
injury than a benefit. 

Then, again, to show the still more manifest injus- 
tice of the above decision, the law seems to allow 
pleasure on Sunday, but forbids any work, even 
though performed in one’s own house. Thus the cars, 
(both steam and horse,) run on Sunday; so do steam- 
boats and other vessels; and cigar-shops and grog- 
shops are open and tolerably well patronized. But 
because a man did some useful work in his house on 
a Sunday, he had to be fined $10 and costs! This is 
law in Massachusetts to-day, and it is law because it 
was enacted by the influence of religious bigotry, 
which is the parent of all evil, and which, if it had 
the power, would make of Sunday merely a season of 
penance and an auxiliary for the promotion of priest- 
craft and imposture.—Boston Investigator. 
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ECHOES FROM ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


{Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the ‘‘Woman’s Journal”’.] 


A busy week, and one filled with good business, 
has just passed. It brought to workers a precious 
comparison of labor and experience, and, however 
wide the theoretical divisions which its meetings may 
have made evident, its results establish only the more 
firmly the practical maxim, that the world is to be 
redeemed by faith in principles, and by works of dis- 
interested love. 

Where opinions are mistaken for p)inciples, and 
where high zeal is mistaken for love of the human 
and divine, controversy becomes bitter, and differen- 
ces are not easily harmonized. Without the funda- 
mental unity of God, the manifoldness of humanity 
would have destroyed itself piecemeal before this 
time. And without the underlying oneness of relig- 
ion, sects would, ere this, have eaten each other up, 
and we should have no church. But this whole,which 
is greater than its parts, so keeps its divine grandeur 
and harmony within the sight of human generations 
that the largest and most powerful centre: of com- 
mand and exclusion are utterly unable to annihilate 
the factions and fragments of dissent which gather up 
views and convictions forgotten or ignored by domi- 
nant parties, and likely on this very account to be 
found of a deeper and more subtle value than the for- 
mulated creed of society. 

The progress of critical thought, however, puts 
more and more of this subtle valve into the working - 
machinery of every denomination. The liberaliza- 
tion of the sects, the great and happy feature of mod- 
ern religious thought, is the result of this progress. 
We in the present day will set no bounds to it, but 
while we cannot attempt to limit results, we may 
very legitimately point out the errors of methods, and 


. compare what is fair and true and fine, in religious 


ratiocination with what is shallow, false and artiticial. 

‘Phe record of the Free Religious Society, as shown 
in its anniversary meetings, made evident some of 
these contradictions between proper scope and ac- 
tual methods which society should not uncharitably 
denounce, but which it cannot pass by without com- 
ment. Mr. Abbot, on the whole, its most typical 
man, is a born polemist, and one who turns against 
the church that spirit and those weapons of persecu- 
tion which the church itself, in its less instructed pe- 
riods, has not been ashamed to employ against the 
sheep without the fold, who should have been loving- 
ly sought, but not hunted like wolves. The world 
thinks that the time for this warfare has passed, and 
that for religions as for societies a peaceable exchange 
of values is better and more benefiting than an acri- 
monious striving for supremacy. The delenda est 
Christianitas, in which Mr. Abbot’s demonstrations 
usually result, does not savor of the former process. 
The instinct of the one man power is never perhaps 
more forcibly illustrated than when a single individ- 
ual insists upon forcing his own views, narrow, par- 
tial, and exceedingly subjective, upon the conscicus- 
ness of the whole world. Such acts of violence are 
far removed from the breadth and catholicity of true 
and liberal reform. Does Mr. Abbot forget that dia- 
lectics, although universal in their use, are still limited 
in the individual’s use of them? His critical action 
cannot bring him outside of himself. Only that fine- 
ness and subtlety of appreciation which allows one 
man to see with the eyes, to feel with the hearts of 
many men—only this enlarges the sphere of a man’s 
judgment. But he who, taking his one view, nega- 
tives the sight of all other eyes, performs the tyrant’s 
office, and dwarfs, instead of enlarging, the horizon 
of human thought. 

That the Free Religious Society has given us no 
hints for the future we will not say, yet the views we 
were able to gather from their meeting were sugges- 
ted rather by what they did not, than by what they 
did formulate and approve. They did show us that 
this effete system and superstition which in the pres- 
ent world so largely takes the place of true Christ- 
ianity is an encumbrance to be undermined and re- 
moved, as strenuously as possible. They did show 
us that Christolatry, the worship of the person of 
Christ, and Bibliolatry, the superstition of the Bible, 
are at the present day inimical to the pursuit of 
Christ’s doctrine, and to the true valua‘ion of the 
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wonderful book which has so largely carried the po- 
etic and prophetic spirit of the Orient into the literal, 
prosaic Occident. The earnest study of the spiritual 
truth which Christ carried beyond Plato, and which 
every master soul aids to develop and to differentiate 
—the adoption of the plane of absolute human value, 
of unitary interest and obligation—these seem to us 
the great remedies for the world’s twofold offence of 
heartlessness and superstition. The discussions at 
the Free Religious meeting made us think so more 
than ever, but scarcely suggested these as the promi- 
nent objects which the Association proposes to itself. 

Mrs. Cheney’s well written discourse was sound in 
the ground occupied and in the objects stated by it, 
but when she, too, endeavored to institute an anti- 
thetical comparison between Christianity and Free 
Religion, to the benefit of the latter, she reminded us 
of the nautical device of drawing around a man a cir- 
cle he cannot jump over by tracing a chalk circle 
around his own body. Mrs. Cheney named no one 
trait as dear and precious to Free Religion, which is 
not dear and sacred to Liberal Christianity. The 
opposition which she postulated as existing between 
Christianity and Natural Science has no place among 
the representative phenomena of the present day, in 
which the two domains are amply measured out, and 
left to the guardianship of their separate methods. We 
do not know that any leading man of science, of our 
time, demands the restriction or removal of the 
Christian faith as a condition of the further prosecu- 
tion of any study or theory. Modern study has 
emancipated science from ecclesiastical domination, 
which yet was essential to its life in rude ages when 
the love of learning was confined to the clergy. It 
has brought to light no antithesis between anything 
that is genuine in any religion, and the great princi- 
ples of science. Nor does Christianity refuse to be 
studied in the historic ranks in which she is not the 
absolute and only religion, but only one of seyeral— 
the nearest indeed to the absolute, and the only one 
that fully unites the energy of the service of humanity 
with the peace and liberty of the inner illumination. 

One word further we may say as to the thoughts 
suggested by the discus:ion concerning the use of the 
Bible in our publicschools. Believing as we do, that 
the superstition of a thing impedes the use of it, we 
should be very willing to concede that a certain por- 
tion of a certain book should not forcibly be read and 
1 stened to at certain hours, as if any valuable result 
could be secured by the more formal recognition of 
its presence and authority. But we should consider 
the omission of Bible studies in the education of chil- 
dren as avery grave one. The literary, historical 
and ethical values of the volume are such as the hu- 
man race can ill spare. Christianity needs to refresh 
itself constantly from its deep and simple source. Ju- 
daism, its venerable mother, bears a crown of poesy 
and prophecy unrivalled by other vedas and classics. 
The Saxon race has fed largely and with profit upon 
these mental aliments. It must not be forgotten that 
the reading of the Bible in Protestantism stands for 
the right of private judgment, and thus coheres with 
the suffrage itself, and with all that is liberal and pro- 
gressive. It is forbidden in despotic countries because 
its truths are the heresies of despotism. It ill be- 
comes a Free Association to make war upon a book 
which carries with it so much of the atmosphere and 
spontaneity of freedom. Finally, the blind worship 
of the work is as pernicious as any other form of 
idolatry. The ignorant perversion of it is a barrier 
to thought and a stumbling block to progress. But 
tie intelligent study of it brings a profit which no 
extension of literary resources does aught to lessen, 
nay, to which recent Oriental studies and critical re- 
searches have largely added. 

It is only fair to the Free Religious Association to 
add that we were able to attend a part only of its ex- 
ercises, and that the impressions recorde1 above were 
derived from the addresses of Mr. Abbot, Mrs. Che- 
ney, and the afternoon discussion concerning the 
reading of the Bible in our public schools. 
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VICARIOUS VICTORY. 


[From the Christian Radical, Pittsburgh, Pa.] 


When a man has a “job” of work on hand that is 
too much for his brain and muscle, it is pleasant to 
have another do it for him. If, for instance, a man 
has a weight to handle that is too heavy for him, or 
a question to answer that involves more intricacies 
than he has thought to penetrate, or a bold, broad, 
strong man sets up some granite argument against his 
creed which he cannot move nor threaten into terms, 
how he is relieved if a stronger man than he presses 
in to the rescue and puts his grip of hand or brain to 
the difficulty! Ah, but it is good! 

Well, just such a case we have now in the Liberal 
Christian. Our readers know how Mr. Abbot of 
Tus Iypex has gone out from the fold and pasturage 
of Unitarianism. That he should do so is only to be 
logical. That aman who begins with Unitarianism 
should not only tire of it, but especially should come 
into utter contempt of Christianity, is & necessity of 
premises. For it begins to be, as we have before said 
in the Radical, in the loss of that Christ that is perfect 
sufficiency of spiritual want and eternal Bond of 
souls) Mr. Abbot is only the first ripening of that 
great apostacy from the Lord Jesus Christ that Uni- 
tarianism, with its apologies and flatteries, and ethical 
platitudes, and moral negations, threatens, and of 
which she is mother. 

But, to return, the Lzberal Christian, not pleased 
with the “superfluity” of Mr. Abbot’s “naughtiness” 
has, in utter blindness of the necessities of logic, again 
and again undertaken to tackle him in little spurts of 
bad feeling, and in short grips of religious wrestling, 
only in every instance (we are sorry to say) to meet 


with humiliating discomfiture. It soon found Tur 
INDEX more than it could manage, and its editor a 
lithe quick man of tremendous nerye who could not 
be bound nor put on his back. In every tug it fell, 
defeated, underneath. 

Now at this point D. A. Wasson comes to the res- 
cue. In the Boston Radical of May, this clear-headed 
and powerful thinker grapples Abbot in vital places. 
We do not say he undoes Abbot, but he does smite 
him under his very ribs. It is true his argument is 
no defence of Christianity, of which the Liberal Ohrist- 
dan says so much. It is simply Theistic. But it 
makes the Liberal Christian very happy. It twitters 
and sings in emotional snatches. It publishes Mr. 
Wasson’s discussion in instalments. Father Bel- 
lows declares with an abounding and joyous rhetoric 
that “if there be any man who has tackled the subject 
of Mr. Abbot’s opinions and mauled them with a 
sledge hammer to be felt to the end of the question, 
itis the drubbing that gentleman’s views have re- 
ceived in the last Radical at the hands of Mr. Was- 
son.” Oh, yes! Mr. Wasson has taken a job off its 
hands, it had not the brain and brawn to do. It was 
unable to shield itself from the pitiless strokes the 
Toledo “infidel” flung back in its face. We hope it 
will never forget its benefactor. We thank Mr. Was- 
son, on behalf of the Liberal Christian, for the light 


- he has broken on its dreary hearthstone, and for the 


exuberance of joy it has yvouchsafed it. 


>> 


REPORT OF THE WESTERN SECRETARY 
OF THE A. U.A, 


[From the Christian Register.] 
Councit Buurrs, lowa, May 2, 1750. 


To the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association :— 


GENTLEMEN :—I herewith present a report of a 
missionary journey among the Western churches of 
our body. As the journey is yet only half finished, I 
shall confine myself to details, and omit any record 
of general impressions. I lett Ann Arbor at noon on 
the 81st day of March, and, travelling through the 
night, reached— 

1. Rrcumonp, Inp.,at 10 A. M., on April 1st. In 
this city [spent some six hours, calling upon promi- 
nent men of liberal religious opinions, and advising 
with them concerning the formation of a liberal 
church. There are men and women enough who 
would attend the meetings of such a church, but the 
difficulties in the way of harmonious organization 
and union are serious. The Spiritualists have con- 
trol of the hall in which such meetings must be held, 
and have no wish to hear liberal preachers of any 
other connection, so long as they can get their own 
“speakers.” The ‘ Progressive Friends” have strong 
prejudices against any “ hireling” or settled ministry. 
And the liberalism of Richmond is mostly of a very 
radical type, rather that of Mr. Abbot and his InDEx 
than of average Unitarianism. Some that I saw, 
however, are confident that beforemany months these 
difficulties will be overcome, and that astrong society 
of the liberal faith will be gathered in this important 
and growing city, the third or fourth in the State. 
They will be ready to welcome a preacher and to 
try the experiment, as soon as a suitable place can be 
procured. 


On Monday morning, May 9th, I passed a few 
hours with Rey. Dr. Eliot and Rev. Mr. Learned, 
and found them very hopeful about our cause in St. 
Louis. At noon I went north to Jacksonville, Ill., 
and spent the afternoon and evening with our breth- 
ren there. Rey. Lyman Clarke has labored faithfully 
for several months, and is, on the whole, satisfied that 
the society is firmly established. The leading men in 
the liberal society are strong men in every sense, cul- 
tivated, thouggeul, sagacious, and quite able to sus- 
tain their mo ent without a minister. They have 
on Sunday mornings a conference, which is very suc- 
cessful and well-sustained; on Sunday afternoon a 
good schoo] for the children; and_on Sunday even- 
ings Mr. Clark preaches to them. I attended, in the 
evening, a meeting of a literary club of gentlemen, at 
which the subject for discussion was the “ fifty affir- 
mations” of Mr. F. E. Abbot. From the discussion 
in that meeting it was evident that the liberal thought 
in Jacksonville had competent defenders, but also 
very earnest adversaries. 


Se ee 


Sir George Staunton visited a man in India who 
had committed a murder; and in order not only to 
save his life, but, what was of much more conse- 
quence, his caste, he submitted to the penalty im- 
posed—this was, to sleep seven years on a bedstead, 
without any mattress, the whole surface of which 
was studded with points of iron, resembling nails, but 


“not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir George 


saw him in the fifth year of his probation, and his 
skin was then like the hide of a rhinoceros, but more 
callous; at that time however, he could sleep com- 


fortably on his “bed of thorns,” and remarked that ° 


at the expiration of the term of his sentence he should 

most probably continue the system from choice, 

which he had been obliged to adopt. 
Oi 


A Boston writer comes to the defence of women 
against the current notion that they are peculiarly 
addicted to gossip, alleging that in a country grocery 
store, among barrels of molasses and piles of salt fish, 
more gossip is talked by men in one evening, than is 
heard in all the farm-houses in town. 

A lady friend hands us the above and thinks it 


| true-—we agree with her.—Seasile Oracle. 


Voices trom the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——“I have often intended to write you to say 
how much pleasure and profit I derive from the 
weekly visit of Tas InpEx. I am more and more 
convinced that it is doing a special kind of work that 
cannot be done by a magazine like the Radical. The 
mass of our people are too busy and have too little 
mental training to sit down and work through long 
articles. Great leading principles given them in short 
hand and furnishing themes for meditation and con- 
versation at odd hours are all that the majority have 
time or spirit for. These I think you give in admira- 
ble form. The paper is eminently stimulating. It 
goes right at the pith of the matter and sets people 
thinking. 

I wish at times there were more in the paper of 
what is often termed the mystical element. Not any- 
thing ‘misty,’ however, but more of that interior, pal- 
pablesense of actual contact with a living God, of 
feeling, touching, hitting right against him, which the 
Tauler type of men are so full of. It is through ex- 
perience of this sort that religion as the life of God 
in the soul of man becomes solid reality to us, an ex- 
perience born of a consensus of all the capacities of 
our nature working in unity. We are all such par- 
tial bits of human nature that we tend continually to 
run on the line of single faculties, and not with all 
abreast at once. 

I have not read Wasson’s review of ‘Mr. Abbot’s 
Religion,’ though I intend to. But as I glanced at it, 
I fell on his illustration of the legless man. Are not 
you in your boundless charity, or rather longing to 
be at one with all your fellow-creatures, a little in- 
clined to sacrifice the general law to the apparent in- 
dividual exception,—to give undue prominence to 
the latter to the extent of false emphasis? Of course 
itis a great thing for the legless man to have his 
champion. He too isa brother. But he is not enti- 
tled to play the fox who had had his tail cut off in 
the trap. And you are too rounded and complete a 
man, to spend more than a limited amount of time on 
him to the neglect of those who retain tail enough to 
come full circle.” 

——‘TI heartily approve your object and I have no 
doubt you will show to your readers in the words of 
one of your correspondents ‘how warm and vitaliz- 
ing, how rich and uplifting is truth, what large life 
and blessing shall flow from it, as well as how cramp- 
ing, chilling and killing are the poor idolatries of 
book and person which prevail all around us.’ 

With sincere hopes that many of the more intellect. 
ual and conscientious of the ministers of historical 
religion may soon adopt the truthful and honorable 
position you have placed yourself in, lrema’n, &c.” 


—“T am perfectly satisfied with the tone of Tum 
InpDEx; and hereafter count me a regular subscriber 
—one of the pay-in-advance number too—as long as 
THE INDEX continues to point, as [certainly feel that 
it does now, in the right direction. In the name of 
truth, do not yield a single inch of the ground you 
now occupy. The constant yearning of thousands 
you fully satisfy,” 


——‘‘ Need I say I have been very much pleased 
with your paper and your views? I honor your 
courage and manliness in nailing your flag to the 
mast and sticking to it. Though I cannot accept 
your views, I must say lam more in sympathy with 
them than I was. You are the clearest of all the 
writers I read in the Radical school.” 


—“‘‘J have taken many reformatory papers which 
were good, but that word doesn’t more than half ex- 
press the excellent quality of your paper.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The church of the First INDEPENDENT SOCIETY 
will be closed during the months of July and August. 
Services will be resumed on the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. Public notice will be given of any occa- 
sional service that may be held. 


Tue RapicaL CLUB will meet at the usual place 


and time, Sunday evening, July 3. Subject of dis- 
cussion :—“ Ought the Bible to be excluded from the 


Public Schools?” Free to all. 
ce ns ane 
RECEIVED. 


Tur Science or 4 New Lire. By Jonn Cowan, 
M.D. New York: Cowan & Company, Publish- 
ers, No. 746 Broadway. 1869. 8vo: pp. 402, with 
Index. 

SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATISCHE WERKE. Uebersetzt 
yon SCHLEGEL und Treck. Americanische Ster- 


eotyp-Ausgabe in acht Baenden. Philadelphia: 
Verlag von F, W. Thomas & Soehne. 1869. Lief- 
erung 24. Koenig Johann. 8S. 217-288. 


A Lerrpr oF RESIGNATION, and his reasons there- 
for, of Rey. A. W. Srgrvens, of his pastorate in the 
Lee-street Church in Cambridge, June 7, 1870. 
pp. 6. 

Woman Surrrace. By Acnes Kemp. Translated 
into German by T. V. Badenfeld, D. D. Hurrisburg: 
Printed ror the Author. 1870. pp. 19. 
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ODE TO JUSTICE. 


Goddess severe and stern, 
Whose throne will ever stand, has ever stood,— 
From whose dread fiat men the truth shall learn, 
That God is great and good! 


Thy sacred law shall bind 
The fleeting race of men, yet leave them free ; 
Thou bear’st the stamp of the Eternal Mind, 
Immutability. 


None can escape thine eye, 
Nor shun thy vengeance, who forsakes the right ; 
Thou listenest ever to the feeble cry, 

And thou shalt conquer Might. 


When the whole earth is red, 
And nations writhe beneath the tyrant’s power, 
Thine eye beholds each tear of anguish shed ; 
Guilt hath its reckoning hour. 


By thy relentless law 
The despot feels his boasted strength decay, 
His rod of iron turn to brittle straw, 

His tottering throne give way. 


Man may thy power distrust, 

Yet on thy will the circling ages wait; 

Thy hand shall raise sad Virtue from the dust; 
Thou rul’st all-ruling Fate. 


Thou Other Name of Love! 
Endless thy reign, and vast as space thy throne; 
Thou rul’st the eternal courts of Heaven above, 
For God and thou are one! 


ASTERISK. 
Oe Huder. 


1s7o. 


1854. 
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The Editor of THe INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tux LypzEx, 
pound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see Tur InDEX, No. 20. 


For further par- 


The near approach of the Fourth of July 
will revive in many minds the debate on the 
Sunday question which last year grew out of 
this time-honored festival. ‘The sermon we 
print this morning was delivered by Rev. W. 
W. Williams, minister of the Congregational 
Society in Toledo, in rebuke of the celebra- 
tion of the day on Sunday by the Germans, 
and especially of the participation in it by 
Hon. William Kraus, the universally and 
highly esteemed Mayor of the city, As we 
intend next week to reprint the evening lec- 
ture we delivered in reply to Mr. Williams, we 
judge it no more than fair previously to pub- 
lish his sermon in full, in order that our read- 
ers may be able to correct any error or mis- 
representation into which we may have unin- 
tentionally fallen. 


>> 


We call especial attention to the advertise- 
ment of The Radical in this number of THE 
InpEx. A chance is now offered to secure 
the first volume of that very able magazine, 
which has been long out of print. A com- 
plete set of the volumes will be before long as 
Gifficult as desirable to obtain. The publica- 
tion of The Radical is suspended for six 


months. 
——__—_—_—__+_- eo ———_—_ 


The July number of the “ Young Enter- 
prise,” which is edited by Masters Reed, Wa- 
gar & Oo., of this city, for twenty-five cents a 
year, comes out in quarto-form, with an illus- 
trated title-page and spicy contents. Itisa 
credit to “ young Toledo.” 


ANXIOUS FOR INFORMATION. 


A few weeks ago, the following paragraph 
appeared in the Cleveland American Spirit- 
walist :— 


What is “ Free Religion?” We see it advertised, 
we hear it talked of, and read about it in Tue InpEx 
and other periodicals, but we have yet to learn what 
this remarkable article consists of. What are its ele- 
ments, its ingredients? ina word, Whatds it? Is it 
something or nothing? Will our capable friend and 
editor of the Toledo JNpEx enlighten us? 


We laid this paragraph by, for the purpose 
of answering it when we could do so conyen- 
iently. In the last number, however, of the 
same paper, our impatient neighbor repeats 
his inquiry thus :— 

FREE RELIGION ! 


Again we respectfully ask the editor of the Toledo 
InDEx what‘ Free Religion” is? Does Mr. Abbot 
mean, or will he say, that “ fifty,” or five hundred, 
“ affirmations,” constitute “free religion?” If not, 
what isit? Of what is the article composed ? 
firmations” are cheap, and of little consequence, no 
matter who makes them.. Any one seemingly as fa- 
miliar with “ free religion” as the editor of THE In- 
DEX, ought to be able to give the world aslight index 
of what it is. 


We confess to feeling a little puzzled how 
to satisfy this somewhat curious demand. Sup- 
pose we were to ask the editor of the Amer- 
ican Spiritualist—< What is Spiritualism ?” 
He would doubtless make some reply in words, 
in sentences of some sort, affirming the essen- 
tial points of Spiritualism. For instance (we 
do not, of course, assume to speak for him), 
he might say,—* Spiritualism is faith in the 
immediate communication of living human 
beings with departed spirits.” But this is 
only an “affirmation,” and “affirmations are 
cheap.” How, then, is our friend going to 
inform us what Spiritualism is? Will he not 
be driven tu “affirmations,” after all? And 
how can we inform him what (in our opinion) 
Free Religion is, except through our “ affir- 
mations?” His demand is ludicrously un- 
reasonable, as he will see by thus turning the 
tables. 

What we mean by Free Religion, we have 
explained again and again in THe INDEX. 
For seven weeks we printed our “ Fifty A ffir- 
mations ” on our first page ; in our third num- 
ber we devoted a whole essay to this very ques- 
tion,—* What is Free Religion?” and in es- 
says and editorials ever since we have set forth 
our views on the subject, in perfectly plain 
and unambiguous language. If, after all this, 
the American Spiritualist cannot understand 
what Free Religion is, as we use the words, 
it is no fault of ours. A poor, badgered 
school-master said to an angry parent, com- 
plaining that his boy learned nothing at 
school,—* I don’t undertake to furnish books 
and brains, too.” We do not imagine any 
such reason as is here hinted for the difficul- 
ty of our bright and usually penetrating 
neighbor in seeing what we mean. But we 
suspect the cause of his poor eye-sight, in this 
case is precisely that of Sam Weller’s, in the 
famous case of “ Bardell against Pickwick :”’— 


“What's your name, sir?” inquired the judge. 

“Sam Weller, my lord,” replied that gentleman. 

“Do you spell it with a‘ V’ ora‘ W’ ?” inquired 
the judge. 


“That depends upon the taste and fancy of the - 


speller, my lord,’ replied Sam. “I never had occa- 
sion to spell it more than once or twice in my life; 
but I spells it with a ‘V.’” 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud: 
“ Quite right too, Samivel,—quite right. Putitdown 
a we, my lord, put it down a we.” 

“Who is that, who dares to address the court?” 
said the little judge, looking up. ‘ Usher!” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ Bring that person here instantly.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

But as the usher didn’t find the person, he didn’t 
bring him; and after a great commotion, all the peo- 
ple that had got up to look for the culprit, sat down 
again. The little judge turned to the witness, as soon 
nae indignation would allow him to speak, and 
said,— 


4“ tAt. | 
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“Do you know who that was, sir?” 

“J rayther suspect it was my father, my lord,” re- 
plied Sam. j 

“Do you see him here now‘?” said the judge. 

“No, I don’t, my lord,” replied Sam, staring right 
up tnto the lantern in the roof of the court. 

When the American Spiritualist shall once 
consent to take a fair look at the “remarka- 
ble article” it inquires about, we predict 
there will be a marked improyement in its 
power of vision. 


——-- =o 
WELCOME HOME! 


The Morning Star, of Dover, N. H., has a 
warm and generous leader on the return of 
Hon. John P. Hale to his home in that city ; 
and we copy elsewhere a similar noble tribute 
from the Watchman and Reflector, of Boston. 

After more than four years absence at the 
Court of Spain, as Minister of the United 
States, this faithful servant of liberty, justice, 
and human rights, returns to his native coun- 
try enfeebled by sickness and worn by public 
cares. very lover of his race will remember 
with gratitude the services which John P. 
Hale rendered to the cause of humanity in 
the United States Senate, at a time when so 
many truckled to the slave-power, and when 
only he was 

“Faithful among the faithless found.” — 

We rejoice at the cordial greeting extended 
to him by the press of the country, both “ sec- 
ular” and “religious;” and especially at the 
affectionate, hearty, and spontaneous recep- 
tion tendered him by the city of his adoption. 
Never shall we forget the cordiality and kind- 
ness with which, in 1864, Mr. Hale welcomed 
a young, inexperienced minister to the Unita- 
rian Society in Dover, and sought to make easy 
to him his new and untried duties ; nor yet the 
prompt and ready assistance he volunteered 
at the time of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. 
In arranging for union meetings to conduct 
the Memorial Service appointed by the gov- 
ernment, the Evangelical ministers of the 
place designedly excluded us from all partici- 
pation in them. Seeing how matters stood, 
Mr. Hale came to us, and offered to make a 
public address to the people, if we would an- 
nounce a meeting in the Unitarian church. 
We gladly consented; and the old brick 
church, which accommodates about a thou- 
sand people with ease, was so packed that 
chairs had to be brought into theaisles. It 
was the meeting of theday; the other church- 
es had scarcely a corporal’s guard, and for 
once sectarian bigotry was defeated of its end. 

Remembering with keen gratitude the chiy- 
alry with which Mr. Hale then, as always, es- 
poused the cause of the: weaker party, we 
should be false to ourself, if we did not add 
our word of sincerest greeting to the accla- 
mations of the nation; and, although we 
cannot in person grasp the hand of the worn 
and tired veteran, we do most warmly bid him 
welcome home to the land he so nobly helped 
to purify from its mountainous crime of sla- 
very. Our heart beats with deeper love for 
America because he has lived; and we know 
we utter the wish of thousands upon thou- 
sinds when we say,—“ May his declining years 
be cheered and brightened by the weli-earned 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens!” 

pol eee Lely gall a 

The Spiritual Helper, a little Spiritualist 
paper, Vol. 1, No. 1. has come to us from 
Lake Mills, Wis. Monthly, at thirty cents a 
year.. M. M. Tousey, editor. 

<> 
He is the pauper who never gives. 
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Communications, 


WORSHIP OF THE IDEAL. 
Syracuse, June 15, 1870. 
Mr. F. E. Aszsor: 


Dear Friend,—In ail kindness and sincerity please 
allow me to ask you one question. In view of the 
fact that it is the highest duty and wisdom and act 
of man to worship his loftiest and most perfect ideal 
of Deity, although that be but a finite and therefore 
very imperfect conception of him, a mere symbolic 
thought or thing, and must ever be such, as the finite 
mind can never become infinite, how is the human 
race ever to escape idolatrous worship, to which this 
well-established principle seems to me to doom it? 

Respectfully yours, 
W. TwiTCHELu. 


[ Worship, so far as it is mere sentiment or feeling, 
is not a “ duty,” since duty is limited to the domain 
of action. Our feelings do not depend on our wills, 
and cannot be changed by them; and nothing is a 
duty into which freedom of action does not enter as 
an element. If not free, we have no duties at all. 

But so far as worship is action (and the truest wor- 
ship is the devotion of all our powers to truth and 
justice and the service of man), it isaduty. Inno 
other sense, in our opinion, is it a “ duty” to worship 
God. Reyerential adoration of the Infinite must 
gush forth spontaneously in the soul, as from an 
overflowing fountain ; it cannot be pumped up by the 
sense of duty. The putting of the ideal into conduct 
and character is the only worship which is obligato- 
ry upon all; and many a man thus worships who is 
rarely or never conscious of the sentiment of adora- 
tion which is so beautiful when unforced. 

Perhaps Mr. Twitchell’s inquiry is answered by 
these considerations. There is no idolatry in such 
worship as is here indicated. The ideal is simply 
the highest conception of what we ought to be; 7 ds 
not that which we worship. Is there any such thing as 
an “ideal of the Deity?” If this means a mental 
picture or representation of the formless Infinite, to 
worship it is certainly idolatry, as much so as to wor- 
ship a statue or a painting. But if it means simply 
the highest thought of God that can be attained by the 
human mind, s¢il/ zt ts not the thought ttself that is intel- 
ligently worshipped, but rather that which the thought 
relates to. The thought, at the best, is but a glimpse of 
the Reality ; and whoever remembers this, escapes 
the gross error into which the idolate>, pagan or 
Christian, falls —Ep.] 


ee 
THE HINDU REFORMER. 


BRooKFIELD, June 14th, 1870. 

Dear Mr. Aspor.—I do not know whether you 
have printed the little slip I sent you some days ago, 
concerning the Hindu reformers views touching 
Christ aud the Bible. I thought that since, in the 
statements you had published concerning him, his 
testimony touching these matters had been omitted, 
justice to all concerned required that a somewhat 
fuller and more adequate statement of Mr. Sen’s views 
should be made than had as yet appeared in your 
columns. 

In the meantime, you have, of course, perused the 
extracts from his addresses contained last week in the 
editorial columns of the Independent. It is a remark- 
able fact that those discourses,coming ostensibly from 
a heathen, are instinct with a far more fervid devo- 
tion to Christ than are the discourses of such leading 
free-religionists as Alger, Higginson and Cunway,— 
born and bred Christians—-receiving at first hand what 
Mr. Sen has received at two or three removes, 

Meanwhile, it would appear that Mr. Sen must drink 
still de. p2r at this Fountain opened in the House of 
Dayid, before he will have grace enough to treat his 
wife as his equal. Though being already, as I have 
intimated, semewhat in advance of some of our 
American Free Religionists in his attachment to 
Christ, his free-religion does not seem yet to have 
emancipated him from the heathen notion that wo- 
men, not even wives, haye any rights which their 
liege lords are bound to respect. A recent letter 
trom India informs us that a missionarv’s wife. a 
class of persons Mr. Sen seems rather disposed to dis- 
pise, had taught this very learned and eloquent refor- 
mer’s wife to read,—the latter up to that time being 
ignorant of eyen the most ordinary facts of Scripture 
History. No other religion under heaven has exalted 
woman, disenthralled, lifted her to her*true, heaven- 
ordaine: position, as the Gospel has done and is still 
doing, just in proportion as it flourishes in its purity. 

Once more, allow me to say, I do not discover in 
anything you have said, concerning following Christ, 
any place for the advantages to be derived religiously 
from the power over us of a transcendent, or com- 
manding character. Mr. Freeman Clarke, Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold. and the author of ‘“ Ecco Homo” have 
elaborated this thought with great beauty and power, 
and any one at all acquainted with human nature 
will admit that we are governed not so much by pre- 
cepts, as by the contagion of example, that a power- 
ful character will impress itself upon others, not so 
much by virtue of certain formal testimonies, as by 


virtue of certain sympathies and personal attach- 
ments, and so impress itself by these means as to be 
forever asource of inspiration. There is no such 
source Of inspiration as love-loyalty, and I see no place 
in your system for this motive. When you write 
about following Christ, you write as though Orthodox 
Christians advocated setting down before an external 
exemplar, and with perfectly cool faculties attempt- 
ing to imitate it. This is not the Gospel plan at all. 
Our imitation of Christ is conducted under the influ- 
ence and guidance of our inward impulse—a principle 
of interior and spiritual life—loyalty-love. There can 
be no bondage ia such acase. Man is never so free 
as when tied up by love,—never so truly enslaved as 
when free from all trammels of personal attachment 
to One pure and holy. Whenisaman freer than 
when he finds his flagging energies re-enforced by an 
influx of impulse and sympathy from above, so that 
what he could not do simply from a hard, cold sense 
of duty, he can do under the influence of loyalty,—a 
soul-in: piring faith ? 

Finally, bcannot but think that, for the most part, 
that thing which you dislike, and which you call 
Christianity, is not Christianity at all, and is detested 
by Christians as well; while that which, when you 
come down to practical and tangible matters, you do 
love, and desire to see promoted among men, is ex- 
actly what we understand by Christianity—a dispo- 
sition to love and serve God, and through the per- 
sonal sympathy ot Jesus, to die to self, and rise to God ; 
to die to self and life for the sake of the salvation of 
men, Yours Truly, 

R. H. Howanp. 

[We cannot deny what Mr. Howard alleges of Mr. 
Sen’s sentiments concerning woman, except so far as 
to say that the elevation of woman is one of the chief 
objects of the Brahmo-Somaj. We disbelieve the 
“letter from India,” as probably a bigoted perversion 
of facts. 

Does not Mr. Howard believe that Jesus is the 
Savior of the world? Ifso, he accepts the Christian- 
ity which we reject.—ED. ] 

>< 
THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 

Mr. Eprror:—Among a number of articles that 
have appeared in Tun InpDeEx, which I should be glad 
to see published in a tract form, is that one in your 
issue of June 4th, on “ Destruction and Construction.” 
And if there be a Rock which is yet to grind all forms 
of Mediumism to powder, it Seems to me it is fully 
described in the following paragraph : 

“Tnstead ofaiming at the building up of a system of 
definite beliefs, Free Religion plants principles in the 
mind, which alone can lead to truth. Confiding in 
reason, in thought, in science, in natural law, in 
natural growth, it does not seek to propagate special 
opinions, but to make the human mind so free from 
fear and prejudice and superstition, that its faculties 
may work untrammelied by the assumed necessity of 
detending any opinions. It seeks to create the Lovz 
OF TRUTH, rather than to spread abroad any particu- 
lar truths.” 

The reasons, the foundations of virtue are found in 
the Relations of Life, which constitute a Bible, the 
pages of which each human being learns to read by 
those instincts which give the consciousness of filial 
love; these instinctive loves in each of the relations 
of life constitute a living law, which is always 
present within the conscious thought of every human 
soul. Man, therefore, is under no necessity of looking 
to any mediumistic revelations from another world 
for what itneeds to know, Hence it isthat humanity 
has always uttered its earnest protest against all forms 
of mediumism, ancient and modern, as it is the 
dividing line between Naturalism, Freedom, and 
Progression on the one side, and on the other Abnor- 
malism, Visionary and Mediumistic revelations. 

And here to'show how very little humanity has to 
hope from the modern form of Mediumism, | may 
refer to a statement of the WV. Y. Universe, in which its 
editor declared that modern Mediumism would be the 
Religion of the enlightened world, within thirty years! 
And to show you what this modern form of Medium- 
ism is, I qiote the following from the American 
Spiritucaiost of June 4,1870. It is from the pen of one 
of the most popular lecturers in the ranks of this 
Mediumistic movement. 

ay Ri. iS 


The week closed with the meeting of the Free Religious 
Association ; that singuiar hybrid creation of radical no-religion, 
intellectualism, and super-materialism; that brain without a 
soul; head without body or heart. Splendid head, splendid 
brain; but so pitiful to see it devoid of life. Ah, me! when 
men build a house from the roof downwards, what shall we 
expect? The first announcement of free religion is splendid, 
inspiring, satisfactory ; and the promise to unite all faiths on 
one pivotal point of unison—to search and jind the underlying 
and connecting link of inspiration in all religions—is so in 
accord with the absolute freedom of worship that one is readily 
beguiled into hope. All religions, indeed! Have we not for 
years received the divine truth thaé all inspiration of ali ages 
is from Heaven? That every nation, every age, and all people, 
have been divinely guided, inspired and led? Have we not 
believed every thing? And when this grand catholic platform 
assumed shape in the form of ** free religious association,” who, 
so much as Spiritualists, hailed it and said, ‘* welcome, thou long 
sought?’ But is it true that all religions are here represented 
and allowed expression? From caretul, candid and impartial 
attention during two of the three anniversary meeti: ge, the 
writer is constrained to say, ‘t give me rather the Mohammedan 
on bended knee w :7shipping at the sunsct hour; give me the 
inspired and well preserved system of saints and spiritual gifts 
in the Romish Church, than this. No religion,but science—no 
God but natural law feebly defined—no soul but a floating 
vapor or ‘cloudy dream’’—no immortality but 9 ‘ guess,” a 
“hope.” In this day of facts and inspirations. of proagfs and 
revelations. it is not only false but c7¢minai to stand upon a 
platform professing ‘‘ Free Religion,’ and welcome all dead 
religions of the past—useful for their time and generation ; 
useful for the hour that gave them birth--and refuse the dive, 
actual. breathing of working religions. to-day. Even Christian- 
ity is iznored by these iconoclasts who say, ‘‘ Welcome Confu- 


cits’ Plato, Socrates, Moses—welcome Shaster, Vedas, Kcrin: 
but thou, Jesus, and thou, Sermon on Olivet, and ye, healers of 
tne rick and possessors of spiritual gifts, ye are fubles and 
cannot come,” 

Mr Frothingham breathes a spirit of fine and subtle theught 
—like the odor of the Jemon fiowers, poesy, esthetic taste, 
progressive ideas, perfect expression,—but sow is lacking, and 
that exalted knowledge that comes from consczous immortal 
being lost in the mazy labyrinths of ‘‘ dream and hope.” 

Anything that breathes of religious fire or fervor—of spiritual 
knowledge or existence—is carefully cropped off from year to 
year ; and soon we may expect to see a vast intellectual mons- 
ter, with colossal towering brow and marble visage,—with all 
knowledge of material things, all sophism, and splendid 
mechanism of intellectual forms—fall tottering from its dizzy 
height, where egotism had placed it ; where, without heart, or 
body, or the organs of life, it had vainly striven to simulate 
existence; and asit falls the fainting air will fold its wings 
over the ruin ; and an invisible finger will trace on the shaft of 
the ages, ‘* Dead, that which never lived. because it had no soul.”" 

Whatever tends toa furtherance of human thought, to the 
culture of the entire being, shall survive, and all else shall be 
again wrought through the fiery furnace of creation, until each 
atom shall respond to the ail soul. 

Cora L, V. Tappan. 


[To our surprise, the above strange misapprehen- 
sions of the character and spirit of the Free Religious 
movement received the following editorial endorse- 
ment from the American Spiritualist :-— 


“We call the attention of our many readers to the 
highly interesting and suggestive letter of Mrs. Cora 
L. VY. Tappan, in this issueof the Spiritualist. Her 
criticisms on the Free Religious Association are 
deservedly just.” 


We had supposed that our Cleveland friends had 
a better appreciation of the value of ideas. Ep. ] 
i 
IS CHRESPIANERY ABSOLUTE BRELIGION? 


BY THOS. M’CLINTOCK. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 

Adam Clarke says: “Under the Gospel, Crrist- 
IAN is the name of the people of this kingdom,’ and 
that this “will be the only denomination of the people 
of God while snn or moon endure.” —Bit it is not the 
namé that is of much value. It is the thing, the prin- 
ciple, to which the virtue coheres. And let it be ob- 
served, this Divine, intrinsic fact was but imperfectly 
perceived by the heralds of unfolding truth, ia the 
apostolic churches. Hence Judaism and Heathenism 
mingled with what receives the name ot Christianity, 
and have come down to us. And Adam Clarke spent 
much time and labor in defence of these and other 
extraneous and incongruous doctrines and practices. 
Now all this is to be sifted out, and, like the chaff of 
the summer threshing floor, carried away by the 
wind of Heaven, and nothing is to remain tl a‘ is not 
in harmony with the perfections of Infinite God, and 
adapied to promote human perfection. ‘Be ye per- 
fect as your Father in heaven is perfect”—imitate 
his perfections-—will forever “be the mark for the 
prize of the high calling ef God in Christ Jesus,’—in 
plain English, the “Anointed Savior ”—which means 
nothing more nor Jess than the life-giving presence 
and power of the one unchanging God. 

The Hebrew piophets—those worthy of the name 
—were the reformers and progressionists, the most 
spiritually minded of the tribes, and had frequent 
glimpses of the beauty and excellence of true absolute 
religion; but their belief in the Divine origin of their 
defective external Law constantly trammelled their 
minds, and absorbed their energies in the direction of 
sectarianism, and puertiitves and dogmas, unworthy of 
man’s nature and h‘gh destiny. This defect Jesus ev- 
idently saw, in the charac‘er of the Messiah the Jews 
were expecting, and the neture of the kingdom he 
was to establish. His efforts, therefore, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his ministry, appear to have 
been to direct their minds from the outward to the in- 
ward and spiritual. Tis prominent theme was em- 
braced in the idea—“ the glad tidings”—of ‘the 
kingdom of God at hand,’—near and waiting for ey- 
ery one, prepared by practical righteousness, by jus- 
tice, pureness, sincerity, and love of God and man, to 
enter in and be blessed. It was to be established 7 
hem. “The kingdom of God is within you.” It was 
“the reign of God,” “the reign of the heavens,”—Ged’s 
government of the conscious immortal soul. As the 
kingdom was within and spiritual, so the king or go- 
ernor must be homogeneous, a spiritual Christ, in the 
highest acceptation of the term only to be found within. 

That this was Jesus’ view of the Messiah, we have 
a striking confirmation in the question put by him te 
the Pharisees: ‘What think ye of Chr st? Whose 
son is he?” (Mat. 22: 42) or, as Campbell has it, more 
correctly, “What think ye of the Messiah? Whose 
son should he be?” They answered,‘Dayid’s.” Here- 
plied, “How then doth David, speaking by inspiration, 
call him his Lord? ‘The Lord’ saith ke, ‘said to my 
Lord, [literally, Jehovah said to my Lord—ADONat. | 
sit at my right hand, until I make of thy foes thy foot- 
stool.’ If the Messiah were David’s son, would Da- 
vid call him his Lord?” This, it is added, “none of 
them could answer.” Obviously because if the Mes- 
siah was David’s son, and therefore an external hu- 
man beins—king or potentate—as the Jews expected, 
it would be beneath the dignity of David who wag 
himselt “the Lord’s anointed king,” to call his son 
fis Lord, and altogether at variance with Jewish 
ineas. 

But am J asked, was not Jesus personally the Christ? 
Certainly he was God’s “anointed son;” and in pre- 
cisely the same sense that all good men and women, 
who are faithful to the “law written in the soul,” are 
Christs and sons or children of God, that is, spiritually 
“anointed ones,” brought into filial relation with the 
Father; ag was well expressed by Paul, “As many 
as are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” “And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ.” Jesus,no doubt, was 
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more highly anointed than any in that day, and prob- 
ably in any preceding era; for the reason, that the 
work he had to do, and for which his devotion to 
spiritual influence fitted him, was higher—-was in ad- 
yance,in the progress of humanity, of what had fallen 
to the lot of any one that had preceded him. It was 
his mission to call men from the superficiality of re- 
ligion, to the eternal reality of truth and goodness. 
But did he ever claim for himself, in any exclusive 
sense, either goodness or power, or any attainment 
to which he had arrived, or deemed within the limits 
of human possibility? Iam not aware of one well 
authenticated instance of the kind. In this respect, 
he placed himself on a level with his fellow beings. 
It was his object to bring all to the perception and 
practice of the same truths that had been unfolded to 
him, by what he recognized to be the Father that 
dwelt in him. ‘The disciple,” said he, ‘is not above 
his teacher, but every finished disciple shall be as.his 
teacher.” (Mat. vi; 40, Campbell's translation.) And his 
declaration as reported, is express and positive: “He 
that believes in me, the work that I do shall he do 
also; and greater works than these shall he do; because 
I go to my Father.” What is it to beleve in Jesus, 
but to have a just appreciation of his spiritual state of 
attainment, and a living faith in the Divine power by 
which that attainment was achieved? And a prac- 
tical belief in this power, that operated in and through 
Jesus, would enable others to carry forward beyond 
what he had done, the work he had begun and which 
was interrupted by his death. The same spiritual 
power, he told his disciples, in his last impressive 
conversation with them, that had aided him, would 
be with and aid them, and more than compensate 
them for his physical separation from them. It was 
even “expedient” that he should go away. While 
with them as an externa] teacher, they were depend- 
ing on him; and this kept them from haying recourse 
to the only sufficient and unfailing Teacher. They 
must be thrown upon their own resources. And he 
left them in no doubt as to what they should have re- 
course to. “I will pray the Father, and he will send 
you another*comforter, (or rather, ‘“Monitor,”) to con- 
tinue with you forever, the spirit of truth,’ (John xiv: 
15) called also, ver. 26, “the Holy Spirit.” And again: 
“J have many things to say to you, but ye cannot 
hear themnow. But when the spirit of truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.’(xvi.) “He will con- 
vince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment.” Can any religion claim a more perfect and 
comprehensive principle than this, which was the 
foundation principle of the Religion of Jesus? It was 
the “Spirit of Jehovah,” (which he applied to himself 
in the passage from Isaiah before noticed,) by which 
he was “anointed.” In other words, it was the Christ 
principle—God in action ir man. The principle 
through the inspiration and power of which Jesus 


“went about doing good” to the bodies and souls of | 


men. The same Divine principle through which on- 
ly every act of real righteousness has been performed, 
both defore and s nce his time. And it will remain 
one and the same, when the word Ohrist and its deriv- 
atives and correla‘ives shall have been superseded by 
terms more definite and philosophical, and less liable 
to misunderstandings and perplexities. 

I will close this article with a short extract from 
the pen of that excellent mar, tbe late Theodore Par- 
ker, whom I have regarded as the greatest mind liy- 
ing, of all his cotemporaries: 

“In an age of gross wickedness, among a people 
arrogant and proud of their descent from Abraham 
—a mythological character of some excellence,—-wed- 
ded to the ritual Law, which they professed to have 
received by miracle from God, through Moses—an- 
other and greater mythological hero; in a nation of 
Monotheists, haughty, yet cunning, morose, jealous, 
vindictive, loving the little corner of space called Ju- 
dea above all the rest of the world, fancying them- 
selves the “chosen people” and special favorites of 
God; in the midst of a nation wedded to their forms, 
sunk in ignorance, precipitated into sin, and, still 
more, expecting a Deliverer who would repel their 
political foes, reunite the scattered children of Israel, 
and restore their power; conquer all nations; re-es- 
tablish the formal service of the Temple in all its 
magnificent pomp, and exalt Jerusalem above all the 
cities of the earth forever,—amid all this, and the op- 
position it raised to a spiritual man, Jesus fell back 
on the moral and religious sentiment in man; uttered 
their oracles as the Infinite spoke through them; 
taught absolute Religion, absolute Morality, nothing 
less, nothing more; Jaid down principles wide as the 
soul, true and eternal as God.” 

PHILADELPHIA, 4th mo., 1870. 


Once for laughing out loud at somebody’s fun—one 
had only to put his tongue in his cheek, or to point a 
finger at us, to set off that laugh which always lay 
ie up, waiting for deliverance--we were tied to the 

eg of the bench. The acute pain of shame pierced 
like a knife—a kiss cured it. For a kind-faced girl, 
one of the elder young ladies finishing her education 
there, looked upon our tearful eyes and scarlet-blush- 
ing misery, took pity on us, put a soft hand on our 
head and stooped and kissed us. If a cup of cold 
water to a thirsty child shall bring immortal blessing 
to the giver, how much more a warm kiss to a crying 
child unable to defend itself against shame! May the 
angels lay their hands upon her as she dawns upon 
heaven, and kiss from her face every tear and sorrow 
of the sad world behind her!—H. W. Brrecumr. 

—_——_——__-. 

Ir is an old belief that one will lose his memory if 
he reads many inscriptions on grave-stones. Whoever 
occupies himself with what is departed and gone, 
loses the faculty of remembering what is needful for 
every-day life. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE, 


[From the Watchman ‘and Reflector.] 


The arrival home, last week, of the Hon. John P. 
Hale, after his five years ubsence,. is an event which 
has created no little interest. The reception accorded 
him by the public authorities of his native city, and 
so enthusiastically participated in by all classes and 
political parties among its inhabitants, is only an ex- 
pression of the general feeling which the announce- 
ment of Mr. Hale’s return has begotten throughout 
New England. 

We know of no finer tribute to the man’s character 
than this generous ovation with which he is wel- 
comed home. Mr. Hale has been one of the most 
prominent figures that have been engaged in the great 
arena of national politics during the mighty struggle 
of these last twenty-five years. A representative in 
Congress as early as 1843, he at once took position 
far in advance of the laggard sentiment of his day in 
hostility to slavery. That position he held during all 
the years of his subsequent service as United States 
Representative and Senator. With what boldness 
and unshaken courage did he bear himself! Scorn, 
and ridicule, and affected pity moved him not one 
whit more than did the subsequent tempest of rage, 
and denunciation, and violence which was let loose 
upon him, Both alike were wasted upon his imper- 
turbable humor, his wondrous buoyancy, his profound 
conviction and unwavering faith. 

The record of the man’s public career, covering as 
it does the mightiest stadium in the nation’s history, 
is certainly as bright and as fair as one can look up- 
on. That it willtake onan added brightness and 
beauty in the eyes of our children, when all the hates 
and prejudices begotten of this past shall have faded 
away, no one can for a moment doubt. The great 
men, as the coming future shall adjudge them, will 
be among the few heroic ones who in this really 
tragic period of the nation’s history lifted themselves 
against the awful sin of slavery, fronting a whole peo- 
ple and the nation itself in their wicked defences of 
it. Upon whose brow “ the all-just future” will place 
one of its greenest laurels,it is by no means hazardous 
even now to foretell. Detraction, which has been so 
busy with his name, friendship, which has proved for 
him the hollowness of its nature, nothing of all the 
eyil elements which are ever brooding for the marring 
of the finest characters, can at the worst do more than 
for a brief moment delay the homage of respect and 
affection with which John P. Hale, his character and 
service, will be everywhere saluted. 

—= 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


[The N. Y. Zrzdune, June 20, publishes the follow- 
ing letters. They show how the people are coming 
face to face with the real question.— Ep. ] 

WAS CHARLES DICKENS A CHRISTIAN ? 


10 the Editor of the Tribune. 

Sir: There is a wide and very significant differ- 
ence between conventional and practical Christianity. 
If belief in the dogmas or acquiescence in the forms 
of any church constitutes Christianity, then Mr. Dick- 
ens was not a Christian; but if ministering to the wants 
of the aged and afflicted, and extending the influence 
of great moral principles, furnish evidences of Christ- 
ianity, then Dickens was a Christian indeed. Certain 
English people, some years ago, were greatly con- 
cerned about the Christianity of Garibaldi, because 
he appealed in one of his impassioned and patriotic 
speeches, to the “God of Reason.” I think some re- 
ligious people of ingland may to-day be’ found no 
less skeptical about Mr. Dickens. 

For years I was connected with the press at Roch- 
ester, four miles from Gad’s Hill, the country seat of 
Mr. Dickens. On Sundays he and his family occa- 
sionally indulged in cricket and other field sports, and 
entertained company, probably at the sacrifice of at- 
tendance at church. Beyond this, I do not believe 
the slightest imputation can be brought against him, 
except that his marital relations were not of the hap- 
piest. In the whole realm of England, the memory 
of no man will stand higher in the estimation of its 
people, for deeds of genuine Christian benevolence, 
than that of Charles Dickens. 

H. G. G. 


Burrao, N. Y., June 13, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF DICKENS AND OF WM. LLOYD 
GARRISON. ; 


To the E%ttor of the Tribune. 

Sim: There was a discussion several days ago in 
a convention as to whether Wm. Lloyd Garrison was 
a Christian, when an orthodox clergyman said: ‘JI 
am forced to believe Mr. Garrison either a monster 


‘or asublime Christian, otherwise he could not have 


stood his ground; and as I do not believe God makes 
monsters, I conclude that he must have derived his 
power from Christ. Ifa man may fight the devil as 
faithfully and effectually as Mr. Garrison has done 
and yet be an infidel, where is the need of Christ- 
ianity ?” : 

Can a man be so good himself and do so much 
good as Charles Dickens, by his works, has done, and 
will do, and yet not be a Christian ? 

INQUIRER. 

Irwaca, June 11, 1870. 


= 


Tur Reason Wuy.—A youngster, after deep med- 
itation, broke out to his father: ‘Pa! I know why 
colored people have white palms to their hands and 
white soles to their feet. When the first colored 
man was made, he stood on all fours while God was 
painting him!” 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


[From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist.] 


The meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, which 
will be held in New York next September, is attract- 
ing much interest in religious circles, and will be re- 
markable, among all previous assemblages of the 
kind on this side of the Atlantic, for the presence and 
participation of some of the most eminent of the rep- 
resentatives of evangelical religion in Europe. An 
exchange says: 

“The preparations for the meeting have been under 
consideration jor along time, have been thoroughly 
matured, and extend to every part of the world where 
there are churches in sympathy with the objects of 
the proposed conference. The list of those from 
abroad who are expected to take part in it embraces 
representatives of the Universities of Berlin, of 
Geneva, of Florence, of Gotha, and of Halle; Rey. 
Edmund de Pressense, of Paris ; Professor Tholuck, 
of Germany ; Count Bernstoff, Count de Gasparin, 
Dean Alford, the Earl of Shaftsbury, and many oth- 
ers. Such an eminent assemblage of scholars and 
divines from abroad will of course attract an attend- 
ance from this side still more numerous. The con- 
sensus of articles of faith of the Alliance embraces the 
divine authority of the Old and New Testaments, the 
right of private judgment therein, the Trinity, the in- 
carnation and the atonement, justification by faith, 
and eternal rewards and punishments. The special 
topics announced for discussion cover a wider range, 
and relate to the most effectual methods of counter- 
acting infidelity and superstition, especially in their 
organized forms, the harmony of science and revela- 
tion, the religious aspects of popular education, the 
relations of Christianity to civil government, to phil- 
osophy, to social evils, to philanthropy, and to other 
great interests of mankind. It'is the first meeting of 
the Alliance in this country, all the former meetings 
having been held in Europe, where the Association 
was formed twelve or fifteen years ago.” 

The Protestant Churchman says that the churches 
of all Protestant denominations have been assessed 
$25,000 to carry out the objects of the Evangelical 
Alliance, to meetin New York in September. A 
meeting of the Council of the Alliance took place on 
the 4th inst., at the hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, to consult on the best mode of rais- 
ing the money. After prolonged discussion, aresolu- 
tion was adopted to secure the Academy of Music, 
for the purpose of having a grand massing of the 
members of the churches of the various denomina- 
tions to welcome the foreign delegates. 


—>—<f>_<> — 
LOUIS XIV. AND INFALLIBILITY. 


A writer in the “Intermediaire des Chercheurs et 
des Curieux” states that he has found the following 
in a manuscript in the Imperial Library :— 

“ May 13, 1685.—The Nuncio had an audience of 
the king some days back, and complained of certain 
Parisian doctors of theology who spoke insultingly 
against, the infallibility of the Pope. The king told 
him that he would follow the example of his prede- 
cessors, who had never interfered with the liberty of 
the Faculte de Theologie to utter and write their 
views upon matters connected with their own pro: 
fession. After that the Nuncio presented to the 
king the Papal brief, telling him that it was very 
true that the Italian doctors taught the infallibility of 
the Pope and his superiority to a temporal Sovereign. 
The king returned answer that, if he had any of his 
subjects who taught this infallibility, he would chas- 
tise them in such style that others would have no de- 
sire to teach it afterwards, and that neither the 
Nuncio nor the Pope should prevent him. The King, 
while making this reply, had his arm raised and his 
fist closed. The Nuncio departed very much discon- 
certed. The Abbe Le Caums was one of those who 
noticed it first at the house of the Abbe de Coaslin, 
where the Nuncio had just changed his court dress. 
The King went afterwards to the Queen Mother to 
tell her what had happened at the audience of the 
Nuncio, and among other things told her that he 
knew well who it was that was doing all this, and 
that, if these people annoyed him more, they should 
see what would happen.” ; 

—<Le=—- 

A Curious Corn.—Several large sarcophagi have 
been laid open to viewin Athens. Last Saturday a 
very interesting one was found. I was present at the 
time. It wasnearly empty, only some mould or earth 
on the bottom, but upon turning that over, and ex- 
amining it carefully, what is found? The little thin 
scale of gold which it was the custom to put in the 
mouth of the dead to pay Charon his due—the obolus. 
Everything gone except this little leaf of gold, which 
was as bright and perfect in shape as when placed 
there. The coin called the obolus was the sixth of a 
drachma, and of silver; but the oboliof the dead, at 
least all that I have seen, were little round gold la- 
mine. Distinctly impressed on the one above men- 
tioned, though it is as thin as the paper I write on, 
are the owl, the caduceus of Mercury, and an over- 
turned vase. There are also some letters—eight or 
ten in all—half of them distinct, but the others utter- 
ly undecipherable. Prof. Cummanudhes, one of the 
ablest of the archeologists at Athens, says that this 
is the first funeral obolus, as far as his knowledge goes, 
which has been discovered bearing letters. He told 
me this afternoon that he had worked three hours 
npon it to-day, but conld not decipherit. Quite likely, 
if the word which those letters formed could be read, 
it would be the name of the person in whose tomb it 
was found. How curious if this little scale should 
preserve to us the name of one so long dead!—The 
College Courant. 
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OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SzoRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 
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OUR ANNUAL MEETING THROUGH THE 
INDEPENDENTS SPECTACLES, 


The New York Independent, under the 
head of “ Boston Theology”—using President 
McCosh’s phrase—has the following sketch of 
the doings and doers at our late’ Annual 
Meeting. Of course we should not endorse it 
wholly; but it is well that the members and 

- actors of the Association should see them- 
selves as they are seen by a bright writer for 
that organ of liberal orthdoxy. There isa 
good deal of free religion in the Jndependent, 


On Friday morning the Free Religious Association 
held its first meeting, in Tremont Temple, which was 
filled with an attentive congregation. The faces of 
many well-known thinkers and reformers were 
visible in the audience and on the platform; the mild 
radiance of Lucretia Mott’s drawing more eyes, I 
thought, than any other. The Association assumes 
that its friends have unlimited powers of attention. 
Think of going to church six times a day, and listen- 
ing to six different sermons, two 'of them an hour 
long !—though this is hardly a fair illustration, for 
sermons do not generally require very close attention, 
while three or four of the essayists brought forward 
by the Association required the closest following. In 
the course of the day, at least six carefully written 
essays were read to the audience. Besides these, 
there was a discussionin the afternoon and various 
other speeches. In fuct, the plan ofthe Association for 
the day was to crowd a course of lectures and a discus- 
sion into ten hours; and, however it was with others, 
my brain began to have a feeling of incipient paralysis 
before the day was over, and I was fain to stop 
listening and admire the worldly wisdom of the 
Association in sending round such pretty girls to take 
up the contributions, for it was almost impossible to 
refuse them. 

The Free Religious Association has evidently got 
bravely and wisely over its original assumption that 
Free Religion means a free platform; and on Friday, 
in the morning and the evening, everything was cut 
and dried. Carefully-prepared speakers were brought 
forward, and the fear of being swamped in a sea of 
incoherent and conceited gabble was forever taken 
away; for such will be the future policy of the 
Association, which, while tolerating the largest liberty 
of opinion, does not feel called upon to provide a 
platform for every wild declaimer who delights in 
hearing the sound of his own brazen clapper. 

The president, O B. Frothingham, made an open- 
ing address, in which he carefully reviewed the past 
of the Association, and made the clearest statement of 


its position that has yet been offered to the public. 


He announced the different basis above referred to—a 
basis which will exclude such persons as the Rey. 
Jesse Jones, who spoke last year, and whose speech 
wasa defense of evangelicism, assuch. The admission 
of such speakers in such a way would convert the 
platform of the Association into a battle-ground of 
the sects. All sects are invited, but not as sects. No 
person who worships his creed can properly belong to 
the Association ; no person who believes it indispen- 
sable. Its members must be first Protestant, then 
sectarian ; first Christian, then evangelical, or what 
not. Reviewing the different religions of the world, 
Mr. Frothingham then showed how they hold their 
own, making no sensible impression on each other. 
No one of them can expect to swallow up all the 
others. Free Religion does not affirm the indifference 
or the equality of religions. All religions have the 
sentiment of the infinite ; but they have different ideals 
of lite. The superiority of Christianity was asserted 
with great emphasis and beauty. But it isnot the end. 
It is not the perfect circle, only the largest arc. It 
does not satisfy philosophy. It does not exhaust 
feeling. It does not harmonize with science. Until 
man is complete, religion must be incomplete. It is 
too intimately associated with mind to be independent 
ofits growth. Mr. Frothingham closed his address 
with a series of brilliant antitheses, some of which had, 
perhaps, the vice of antitheses in general—sacrificing 
truth a little to brilliancy. In the course of them he 
seemed to forget his lecture of a few weeks since about 
the “unknown God,” and talked as if he wasn’t un- 


known at all, but well known, every new phase of 
human life being a revelation of him. Free Religion 
has principles, but no creed. It trusts wholly to 
reason. That is our steed. If it takesus to the Pope, 
let it; if to Calvin, let it; if to atheism, let it; though 
of this he had no fears. It might land us in some- 
body’s notions of atheism. But every new era had 
done that, and left men nearer to God than ever. 

Then came David A. Wasson. Do you know 
Wasson? He is profoundly metaphysical. Some- 
times it is not easy to understand him; but the fault 
is inherent in his subject, not in his treatment of it. 
He is a born poet; and his “ All’s Well!” in the 
Atlantic Monthly is the best poem that ever graced the 
pages of that periodical. You will find plenty of 
traces of him in Theodore Parker’s lite and correspon- 
dence. Parker recognized his genius from the first. 
What he has done is no fair indication of his power ; 
for he has been a sick man and agreat sufferer all his 
life, and the story of it is written on his beautiful face 
—a face brimful of love and tenderness, with eyes that 
beam with a soft splendor and hold you with an in- 
definable charm. He spoke of “ the place of religion 
among the great powers of the mind.’ <A crowded 
hall was not the place for his discourse. It needed 
absolute quiet, for every word was important. “ Re- 
ligion,” says Mr. Wasson, “is the sense that All is 
One. It is at the foundation of the mind. All 
rational thought, all morality, presupposes it. Life 
presupposes it. To live ina human or infrahuman 
world would be unendurable.” This essay was the 
great event of the morning. It began quietly and 
almost coldly ; but as if went on it soared and sang, 
and the whole audience was filled with calm emotion. 
It was a statement that any religious man of any sect 
might have rejoiced in with unadulterated joy. 

Mrs. Ednah Dean Cheney, who came next, spoke 
of the relation of Free Religion to reform; and she 
spoke so well that all the friends of woman’s suffrage 
who were present probably winked at her heresy. 
She is a woman, every inch of her; and her inches are 
many in height and in breadth of figure. She smoothes 
her glossy gray hair over an ample forehead, from 
under which shine out such luminous eyes as one 
doesn’t see often. It would be hard to say whether 
her voice or smile is sweeter; and, though she said 
many things thatmust have been painful to orthodox 
ears, how they could have been said at all and said 
less painfully I cannot conceive. She thought Free 
Religion much better adapted to reform than the pre- 
yailing ecclesiasticism : first, because it more clearly 
recognized the dignity of human nature ; then, because 
of its cordial alliance with science. And the great 
lesson of her essay was—a lesson that all Christendom 
can afford to take—that, whatever the motives of re- 
form, its methods must be scientific. The lesson she 
enforced with the utmost sweetness, and with many 
admirable illustrations. All sorts of people were im- 
pressed by what she said and how she said it. 

Mr. Abbot, the next speaker, needs no introduction 
to the American public. He is already very well 
known. Somehow his immense forehead seemed a 
little more protuberant than it wasa year ago. He 
spoke of church organization, gave his reasons for 
thinking the present organization weak, then told how 
much of it he thought would perish and how much 
would survive. As usual, he said many hard things 
about Christianity. And Mr. Wasson’s objection to 
Abbot’s idea of God—that he defines by the inferior 
limit—holds even truer against his definitions of 
Christianity. What he calls Christianity plenty of 
Christians hate as much as he. But there is some- 
thing else called Christianity which he loves as much 
as anybody, and which is Christianity indeed. Yet 


there is something very touching in the attitude of | 


this man, who courageously attacks the strong in- 
trenchments of the popular religion. One thing 
must in justice be said of him; he is no scoffer, His 
harshest words are spoken in the most earmest and 
reverent spirit. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a free discus- 
sion of the question of the Bible in the public schools, 
which was opened by Rev. Mr. Vickers, of Cincin- 
nati, one of the most prominent of the excursicnists 
in that city. If his speech on Friday was a fair sam- 
ple of his public speaking, he appears better in print 
than in person. He is aman of most undoubted. cul- 
ture and ability, as his controversy with Archbishop 
Purcell well proved, wherein he used up the Bishop 
most effectually, fairly burying him beneath amass of 
historic learning such as not one clergyman in a 
thousand is master of. But on Friday it was his mis- 
fortune in some respects to be fresh from the Cincin- 
nati controversy, and to bring with him its personal 
animosities. His speech was too controversial in its 
tone; but he made many capital points, and quoted 
Thomas Jefferson with terrible effect against his op- 
ponents. The discussion that followed his remarks 
was not a debate, everybody agreeing with him ex- 
cept one good-hearted, but fearfully weak-minded 
person, who popped up last year at the same meet- 
ings, to as little purpose. 

By far the most original speech of the afternoon 
was made by Rev. John L. Russell, of Salem, an _ex- 
minister of the Unitarians, who made it very plain 
that for good or evil the evangelical denominations 
have things pretty much their own way in the Nor- 
mal Schools of. the State. As he went on, he became 
more and more eloquent, and all the quaintness of his 
manner was forgotten. Very sweet it was to see Lu- 
cretia Mott upon the platform, and to hear her earnest 
utterance, which, however radical, is so earnest and 
tender that one is not so much shocked by it as he 
feels he ought to be. Very radical it is, There is none 
more so. There she stood, and dreamed her dream 
of a renewed and glorified humanity. And, as it 
shaped itself upon her lips, it was easy to have faith 


in its not-far-off consummation. Other speakers 
were Rowland Connor and Calthrop, now of Syra- 
cuse, who for a time occupied Parker’s pulpit in Bos- 
ton—a man of most unequal performances, not a 
fierce radical by any means, fond of putting new wine 
into old bottles, new truth into old phrases ; seemingly 
incapable of saying a harsh thing of anything or any 
body, almost literally “ thinking no evil.” He spoke 
with great simplicity, right to the point,and made a 
capital impression. 

The great event of the morning was Wasson’s essay. 
The great event of the evening and of the day was 
Samuel Johnson’s lecture on the Natural Sympathy 
of Religions. It was full of learning and admirable 
in its spirit. Mr. Johnson is almost as much of a 
come-outer as Mr. Abbot, but is much less astonished 
at the novelty of his position. He has occupied it 
quietly for about twenty years, living a studious life 
in Salem, and preaching to a small congregation in 
Lynn. His face is very like the pictures of Tennyson. 
He graduated with O. B. Frothingham, who was 
then intensely conservative. I cannot report his 
essay. It traced through all the great religions their 
sympathy of faith in the unity of God—finding this 
underlying Polytheism and Pantheism—in the union 
of faith with freedom, in sacrifice, in incarnation, in 
immortality. He was followed by Rabbi Wise, of 
Cincinnati—a rather dingy-looking but unique and, 
interesting person, a radical Jew, confident that his 
religion is ree Religion, and nothing else, if rightly 
nterpreted. Higginson spoke for Mohammedanism,but 
just a little spitefully against Christianity, and hardly 
to the point, which was the sympathy of religions. 
Potter and Channing, who came after, came too late 
forme to hear them. I had never heard so much 
talk before in one day; and, good as it was, I hope I 
never shall again. 

The one impression left upon me by these meetings 
was that of their profoundly religious character. If 
they were not Christian, they wcre certainly relig- 
ious; for I believe that no person whose opinion is 
worth anything believes that all the religion is inside 
of Christianity. I could not resist the impression 
that these were good men, in terrible earnest, perfect- 
ly true to their own convictions ; and, for fear of not 
being so, sometimes ov rstating their unpopular opin- 
ions. I was convinced that the time has passed for 
meeting such men with nicknames and anathemas; 
that they must be met on their own grounds, with 
thoughtful argument. His faith in God cannot be 
very strong who thinks that, if these men are working 
for the truth, they can in the long run do anything 
against it. 


— 


Novick —The REports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rev. SAmuEL Jonnson’s Essay on “ Tos WorsHiP 
or Jesus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ REAsoN AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. PorrEeR (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FRroruineHaM, JAs. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHartEs H. Matcorm, Joun P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA Brown, JoHN Weiss, T. W. Hie- 
cinson, F. E. Assot, A. B. ALcorr, and - others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religious 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 
DELL PHILLIPS, specifically prepared for the a ssocia- 
tion, on “ THe RELATION OF KELIGION TO PHILAN- 
THROPY;” Essay by F. B. Sansorn, on the same 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrmer, on “ PRESENT 
TENDENCIES OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION AND WorsHiP,;’ the specitic Reports 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
Letters from M. D. Conwayin England, and Kesuup 
CHUNDER SEN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FRoTH- 
INGHAM, Weiss, ARBor, H1carnson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, Ratpa Watpo Empnrson, C. A. Bar- 
ToL, Lucy Sronz, Horace SEAVER, RownAND Con- 
nor, and others; Essays by JunrA Warp Howrn, 
Davip A. Wasson, and Rapp JsAac M. Wise; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. — : 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association having offered a free plat- 
form to all phases of religious thought. 


“Tp is a vulgar error, copied and repeated from one 
book to another,” says A. R. Wallace, “ that in tbe 
tropics the luxuriance of the vegetation overpowers 
the effort of man. Just the reverseis the case. Nat- 
ure and the climate are nowhere so favorable to the 
laborer, and I fearlessly assert that here the ‘primeval, 
forest can be converted into rich pastures and meadow- 
land, into enltivated fields, gardens, and orchards, 
containing every variety of produce, with half the la- 
bor, and, what is of more importance, in less than 
half the time, that would be required at home, even 
though there we had clear, instead of forest ground to 
commence upon.” 

—<$— << — 


FrEMALE Fassion RerorM.—A Parisian journal 
tells us that a number of ladies have formed them- 
selves into a society tor the purpose of reformlng the 
fashions; that is to say, to reduce the present 
extravagant expenditure on dress. They call their 
association “L’Union des Femmes Chretiennes.”’ 
Each lady promises to spend so much and no more 
on her toilette annually, and to pay ready money. 
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M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


Special Agents—E. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 
¥. Griffin, 47 Monroe Street. Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical Kxaminers—Drs. Samuel S. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton, Toledo, O. (18y1] 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculiure. Llorticulture, Rural Beonomy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market heporls, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits. beautiful Flowers, and mode 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
jy for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
sonest magazine in America, 

It was started five years ago, asa plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in tive years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts ofthe West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. . 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 Wast Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ies’ Own Magazi 
ate 7 Z D 
Ladies’ Own Magazine. 

A superb Monthly, Original, Readable. Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, ec , etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

“Tam perfectly delighted with it.”’— Olive Logan. 

“*Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”—Jidinois Statesman, 

“Tt is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a. wide circulation.”’—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. .CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND &CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 
for twenty-five cents. (18tf] 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 


Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. KE. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


8 Se YD Wee 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
api6 lyr 


FOR SALE.—At the office of Tue INDEX, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 


SprErcH or Ricuarp H.DANA ON THE Usury LAwsa,delivered 
in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 

Srconpd ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Eruics or PuLrit Instruction, by F. E. Apgot, Price 
15 cents. 

AN ORATION, delivered at the HumpoLtptT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Appor. Price 10 cents. 

AW EXTRACT FROM THEODORE PARKER’S Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price, 1) cents, 

The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


‘THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r. 


DIEtCECTORSG: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K.SECOR, 


HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A.E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN P. FREEMAN. 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


A. E. MALONE: 
DAVID RR. LOCKE, 


results: 
; IN 10 Y’RS.|IN 20 Y’RS.\IN 30 Y’RS./IN 40 Y’RS,/IN 50 YRS” 

22 -cts:a day or/$10'a yearsos2 5. 228 bs oe 130 $ 360 790 $1,540 $2,900 
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1 37 § 500 eh eee ET oe A ae 6,500 18,900 39,500 77,000 145,000 


A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 


lowing results : 


In 5 years___.......-.§1,503 50 | In 15 years._...__- $6,239 80 | In 25 years,___.___- $14,793 70 
In 10 SP Se Sete IPIE sa) | NbaePLNS) SS Se eee 9'889 20) febniS 0 ecg eee 20.885 06 
Amount deposited in 30 years, $260 each year_____.._.___-___---_.2_21.-1____L1L- 7,800 00 
Amount ofAMeerest On ssme ova. a sule skeen ss, 5 oe eh ee OC cae ene ae 13,585 05 


$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of SUX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 
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R IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, &C., 
At reduced prices, warranted and sent by Express é. OND, 
to be examined before being paid ror. Liberal terms to the 
Trade, Agents or Clubs. Write fora price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. N. B.—Army guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded 
or. 26t8. 


NASBY°?S PAPER? 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BiavzE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City. and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BLADE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. MM. 


No humorons literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than toe Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
foyed 


A NEHW STORY! 


Entitled ‘PAUL DENMON ;$ or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,’ which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $200 
Clubs of Five, hie TP hte be yeh Aili St atime a hd 7B 
Clubsof Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or Niore. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 

Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio, 


ANTED AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUTTLE SEW- 
ING MACHINE, Price $25. Jt makes the ‘Lock 
Stitch”’ (alike on both sides) and is the only licensed under- 
feed Shuttle Machine sold for Jess than $60. Jicensed by 
Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and Singer & Co, All 
other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold for less than $60 
are infringements, and the seller and user liable to prosecu- 
tion, 
Address JOHNSON; CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., 


Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Il., or St. Louis, Mo. 26t4. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First Votume, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in parf, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bow’s Religion. 

The June number contains Mr 
‘*' Wi at is Religion for?” 

Address 8S. H, MORSE, office of “* The Radical’ Boston, 
Mass. ite. 


Frothingham’s article on 


ANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEWING 

MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the ‘‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch ** and is warranted for five years. Price $15. All other 
machines with an under-feed sold for $15 or less are infringe- 
ments. Address OCTAGON SEWING MACHINE CO., St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, TL, Foner Pa., or Boston, Mass, 


Ads LADY OR GENTLEMAN desiring an opportunity to 
engage in a lucrative and honorable business at and near 
home, can learn particulars by addressing J. N. RICHARDSON 
& CO., Boston, Mags. Bias eu paper you saw thisin, 
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M RS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 

Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. l’epend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say IN ConFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other mediciue—NEy FR BAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO EFFECT A CURE, when timely used, 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction hy any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HEAR DE- 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes alter the syrup is administered, 

Full directions for nsing will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **f'rs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,?? having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. AJl others are base imitatations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. S 24m6. 


GENTS WANTED—($10 PER DAY)—by the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., BOSTON, MASS., or St, 
LOUIS, MO. 26t4. 
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‘a sixth copy free. 
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Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers, 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
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All subscriptions and communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS BE. ABBOT, Lock Box 19, Toledo, O. 


te Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
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Advertising Agents. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


{( Those columns of THE INDEX headed DePaARTMENT 
OF THE FREE Rewtierous AssociaTion, are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
responsible for anything published in any other part of THE 
INDEX. 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


jAn evening lecture delivered in Toledo, Sunday, Aug. 1, 1869.] 


About a week ago, there was published, in the two 
daily papers of this city, a sermon upon the “ obsery- 
ance of the Sabbath.” Its author is a well-known 
clergyman of this place, whose reputation stands high 
as a faithful minister to his people, and as a man 
active in works of practical humanity. If the sermon 
had not been committed to the public press, and thus 
widely circulated, there would be no occasion for any 
reference to it. But its publication shows that it was 
designed to reach, not a particular congregation 
alone, but the community in general; and it thus 
assumes the character of a public document. Every 
appeal to public opinion isa fair subject of public 
comment; and when it concerns a matter of grave 
practical importance, public comment is inevitable. 
Every question has two sides, and both sides may 
rightfully claim a fair, impartial hearing. The ser- 
mon referred to states the ecclesiastical side of the 
Sunday question, and thus justifies and demands a 
counter-statement of the liberal side. It is with some 
reluctance that I, almost an entire stranger in this 
city, and unconnected as I am with any organized 
-society, have consented to undertake the delicate task 
of a reply—a task, however, which, under the circum- 
stances, appears to be a duty. Nothing is farther 
from my wish and purpose than to enter on any per- 
sonal controversy ; and, while I intend to speak with 
perfect plainness, I trust I shall be found to speak 
with equal courtesy. The Sunday question is loom- 
ing up in the future as a great public issue, and it is 
incumbent on every lover of his race to do all in his 
power to secure its right settlement. The frankness 
and directness of the sermon command my respect ; 
and, this Ican show in no more appropriate way than 
by being equally frank and direct. 


What, then, are the leading points of the sermon 
which demand attention? In substance they are 
these :— 

1. That the recent Sunday celebration of the Fourth 
of July by the Germans was a desecration of the 
Christian Sabbath, and a violation of the law of the 
land. 

2. That it is the duty of our foreign-born popula- 
tion to accept our institutions, including the Sabbath 
observance of Sunday, precisely as they find them; 
that to seek to change them, or substitute institutions 
of their own, is an outrage on the rights of the home- 
born. 

3. That the conduct of the Mayor of the city, in 
siictioning the Fourth of July celebration by his 


presence and participation, is a flagrant breach of the 
law by the officer specially entrusted with its execu- 
tion, and alarmingly threatens the peace and safety of 
the city. 

4, That these facts teach all Christian men to vote 
only for such candidates as share their own opinions 
concerning the Sabbath observance of Sunday. 


I propose this evening to inquire into the correct- 
ness of these, the leading points of the sermon, begin- 
ning with the second. The first involves a discussion 
of the legal and Scriptural aspects of the Sunday 
question, and will be more conveniently postponed 
for a while. 

With what justice, then, is it declared to be the duty 
of our foreign-born population to accept our institu- 
tions as they are, without endeavoring in any way to 
change, reform or improve them? Why must we re- 
gard home-born Americans as entitled to peculiar 
rights and privileges not granted to foreign-born 
Americans? The distinction is out of date. The 
time has gone by-for urging the superior claims of a 
portion of the American people, based on the acci- 
dents of color, race or birth-place. Once naturalized, 
the foreigner is as completely and truly an American 
citizen, as is the descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The rights and the duties of all Americans, as such, 
are the same. The law knows no distinction among 
them, or at least ought to know none; and the day is 
rapidly approaching when all distinctions which con- 
fer superior privileges upon a class, will vanish away 
forever, 

If the institution of the so-called “ Christian Sab- 
bath” has no better foundation than the claim of 
native-born Americans to especial deference, it is built 
upon the sand. There shall, indeed, be “one law” to 
the home-born and foreign-born; but it shall be the 
law of equal rights ordained by a majority of the 
whole people—not the law of unequal privilege, im- 
posed by one portion of the people upon another 
portion. The institutions of the home-born are no 
more sacred than those of the foreign-born ; all insti- 
tutions, in a free country, exist but by the will of the 
majority, and may rightfully be changed by the same 
power which has created them. It is idle-to plead 
the exceptional rights of any fraction of the people, or 
the especial sanctity of any institution in America. 
The sermon refers approvingly to the abolition of 
slavery. But how was this brought about, if not by 
the armed invasion of Northern men into the South, 
and the forcible subversion of that ‘“ peculiar institu- 
tion of the home-born ?” Foreigners coming from, 
abroad believe that they find here a species of social 
and ecclesiastical slavery which they wish to abolish ; 
what should prevent them from making the attempt ? 
When they have become naturalized, they have the 
same right to attempt the abolition of the Sunday- 
Sabbath which we had to attempt the abolition of 
slavery. There is no help for it—all institutions in 
America must stand by their intrinsic merits, or else 
be overthrown. The only way to prevent the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday-Sabbath is to convince the people 
that it is founded on truth and utility, not to appeal to 
some imaginary peculiar right of the “ home-born.” 
Here, in America, all institutions, like all men, must 
have a fair and equal chance, no more; and then let 
the best win! 


But who ae the “home-born ?” There is not to- 
day a single “home-born” American in Toledo. The 
Indians are the only “home-born Americans.” When 
our Puritan ancestors landed on these shores, did 
they, the foreign-born, accept the institutions of the 
“home-born” as they foundthem? Far from it ; they 
destroyed the institutions and the “ home-born,” too. 
It excites a smile when the descendants of the Puritans 
claim for their own ¢mported institutions special rights 
or immunities, on the score ot native production. 
The same principle which is made to condemn the 
abolition of the Sunday-Sabbath would condemn 
equally its introduction and establishment. It would 


still more emphatically condemn the sending of mis- 
sionaries to India and Burmah, avowedly for no 
purpose but to subvert the institutions of the “ home- 
born” and to plant ours in their stead. The author 
of the sermon fails to see that the missionaries whom 
he helps to send abroad interfere with the institutions 
of the “home-born,” in Ceylon, far more than the 
Germans interfere with ours. No right of the “ home- 
born” is infringed in either case. If our institutions 
are really better than those of the Hindus, we do 
right in seeking to introduce them into India; and if 
the institutions of the Germans are better than ours, 
they do right in seeking to introduce them here. The 
question turns wholly on the comparative worth of 
foreign and native institutions, and this must be deter- 
mined solely by the appeal to experience and common 
sense. There is no law of reason or right by which 
any institution can pre-empt the ground. 

But in assuming to speak for the ‘“ home-born” 
Americans, the sermon assumes too much. I doubt 
greatly whether one-third of them believe in the Sab- 
bath observance of Sunday. Certainly a very large 
proportion of native Americans hold views on the 
Sunday question quite as liberal as those of the Ger- 
mans, nor are they indebted to the Germans for them. 
Common reason has taught both. The debate on the 
Sunday question is not between Americans on the one 
hand and Germans on the other, but rather between 
conservatives and liberals throughout the world. The 
line of demarcation is by no means one of race or 
birth. The fathers of this republic were found on 
both sides of it; and if the strongest and most influ- 
ential minds among them had not been largely im- 
bued with free thought, our American government, 
instead of being the freest in the world, would have 
become what Massachusetts, my native State, once 
was,—a Christian commonwealth in which church- 
members alone could vote. The sermon relies too 
confidently on the orthodoxy of the men who founded 
the republic. The man whose writings, according to 
Lossing, made the “ earliest and most powerful appeal 
in behalf of independence, and probably did more to fix 
that idea in the public mind than any other instru- 
mentality,’ was no other than Thomas Paine, the 
boldest free-thinker of the time. It was Thomas 
Jefferson, another free-thinker, who laid the corner- 
stone of American liberty by writing the immortal 
“ Declaration of Independence,” and of whom Ban- 
croft says, “ From the fulness of his own mind, with- 
out consulting one single book, Jefferson drafted the 
Declaration,” (vol. 8, p. 465). Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, and many another who did yeoman’s 
service in building up the American Republic, were 
also free-thinkers; and it is to these, and men like 
these, that America owes to-day the religious liberty 
she enjoys. But for their influence Christianity would 
be now the established religion of the State, and we 
should be hampered with oppressive Sunday laws, 
Church taxes, and many other burdens from which 
we are free. No day of the week is too sacred to 
celebrate the memory and services of men like these ; 
and so far from grieving that our German fellow- 
citizens are moved to celebrate the anniversary of our 
Independence on Sunday, we ought rather to rejoice 
that they have been moved to celebrate it at all; that 
they have so completely caught the spirit of patriotic 
enthusiasm as to love and honor the birthday of cur 
common country. 


When such men as Paine, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Adams, and their compeers, were foremost among the 
achievers of American Independence, it is idle to claim 
their authority for the perpetuation of Sabbath super- 
stitions. ‘‘ Home-born” Americans, quite as earnestly 
as their foreign-born brethren, demand freedom from 
ecclesiastical rule. Itis not the spirit of Germany 
alone, but the spirit of the age, that refuses to submit 
to ecclesiastical ideas. Whatever stands in the way 
of freedom,—intellectual, social, political and religious 
freedom—will most assuredly be swept under the 
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wheels of her onward-moving car. There can be but 
one law to the horne-born and the foreign-born in 
America, and that is the one law of liberty, limited 
only by the law of equal rights. very man must be 
free to observe Sunday as he pleases, according to 
the dictates of his own conscience and reason ; and the 
only check upon his liberty must be the equal right of 
his neighbors to observe it as they shall please. One 
man has no right to disturb others, on Sunday or any 
other day, in their innocent pursuits ; but others have 
no-right to be disturbed by him, merely because he 
may not think as they think, or choose to act as they 
act. It disturbs some men very much not to be 
allowed to govern other men just as they please; but 
the more they are disturbed in this way, the better for 
all concerned. By disturbance, I mean wanton or un- 
necessary disturbance; and with this understanding 
of the word, the true principle isas follows: Let 
every man do as he pleases on Sunday, provided he for- 
bears to disturb others. All public worship must rest 
on the voluntary support of those who believe in it ; 
and no worshipper has any ground of grievance if he 
is allowed to worship free from interruption. To re- 
quire more than this freedom from interruption—to be 
offended because other people elsewhere choose to 
amuse themselves while he worships—to seek to im- 
pose his own narrow notions on a whole community 
—is neither more nor less than bigotry. Whatever 
interferes with public quiet or order should be sup- 


pressed, of course ; but a spirit of mutual forbearance 
and a charitable allowance for variation in tastes and 
temperaments, will wonderfully reduce the num- 
ber of offences that demand suppression. 


Amcrica does not stand for the liberty of the “ home- 
born ;:” it stands for the liberty of all within its bor- 
ders; and all, whether ‘“ home-born” or foreign-born, 
have an equal right to labor for the improvement of 
its institutions. If I thought that the American peo- 
ple desired emigrants from abroad solely for its own 
good, and not for their equal good; if I thought it 
presumed to “ invite” foreigners to settle here without 
offering them in afew years an equal voice in its 
government; if I thought the “ home-born” meant to 
impose their own ideas and customs on the foreign- 
born, against their will, and thus “invite” them here 
as coolies, not as citizens, I should blush for my native 
land. What business have we to “invite” any one 
here, or to talk about the “ terms of our invitation ?” 
The German or the Frenchman, the European, the 
African, the Asiatic, has precisely the same right to 
come here that my own Puritan ancestors had. 
America belongs to all who love freedom enough to 
trust their fortunes and lives under her free govern- 
ment ; andit would be simply arrogance for me to ex- 
pect from the new comers any peculiar deference for 
my prejudice or my superstition. Here all men, all 
institutions, all ideas, all religions, must weet on one 
level, and stand or fall by the free verdict of the peo- 
ple; the bad will go the wall, the good will flourish. 
Whoever dares not trust the good sense and good con- 
science of freedom’s verdict, lives uninspired by the 
great faith of the New World—faith in man and his 
dazzling destiny. 


But a specific charge is made in the sermon, that 
the Sunday celebration of July 4th was an open 
violation of the law; and that the Mayor of the city, 
the officer specially entrusted with the execution of 
the law, aided and abetted its public infraction. 
These are accusations of the gravest nature, and can 
be warranted only by indisputable facts. To bring a 
charge of defiant lawlessness against a class of the 
population which has always borne the highest repu- 
tation for good conduct and cheerful obedience to the 
laws, and, above all, to impeach the chief officer of 
the city at the bar of public opinion as an accomplice 
in the crime, is either an act of great heroism or of 
great injustice. Ifthe accusation can be sustained, 
the gratitude of the whole community is due to the 
accuser for his fearless denunciation of corruption in 
high places ; but if it cannot be sustained, the censure 
of all unprejudiced and fair-minded men is equally his 
due for a rash and illiberal assault on the reputation 
of worthy citizens. Let us first consider the actual 
facts in the case; then, by a comparison of the facts 
with the statute which is alleged to have been infracted, 
we may approximate to a just conclusion in the 
matter. 


If I have been correctly informed, no church in this 
city has regular worship in the afternoon; and so far 
as Ihave been able to learn, only one or two hold 
their Sunday Schools at that time. It was the com- 
mon understanding and intention, I am told, of those 
who were to participate in the celebration, and 
especially of the Committee appointed to superintend 
it, that no church should be passed on the route 
selected, and that the procession should be so con-+ 
ducted as to occasion no disturbance to the inhabitants. 
With these intentions and feelings, the Committee 
designedly chose the afternoon as the time of the 
demonstration, contrary to the usual practice; and 
orders were issued to avoid passing all churches 
whatever. No noise was made in the marching of 
the procession through the streets, except the music of 
the band. On arriving at Lenk’s Park, a retired part 
of the city, there was music by the band, firing of 
cannon, speeches and public readings, and similar 
raanifestations of rejoicing. But [have ben distinct- 
ly informed that no guns or pistols were discharged, 
except by some irresponsible individuals; as happens 


usually on the Fourth of July, even when no public 
demonstration takes place. For this, of course, the 
Committee and the procession were no more respon- 
sible than they were for the firing of crackers by 
American or Irish boys in back-yards and alleys. 
Good order prevailed at the Park, and I have heard 
of no cases of intoxication or boisterous conduct. By 
an oversight much regretted by the Committee, the 
procession, contrary to the plan adopted, passed 
through Madison street, not knowing that the Me- 
thodist Sunday School was in session ; and this appears 
tu be the only distturbance occasioned to the occupants 
of churches. My inquiries have convinced me that 
the spirit of the demonstration was unexceptionable, 
free from all desire and intention to disturb or annoy. 
It was an honest celebration of the day for the day’s 
sake, not the defiant outburst, of a seditious or quarrel- 
some disposition. For half’ an hour or so, I was 
present at the Park with a friend, during the latter 
part of the afternoon, though I heard and saw nothing 
of the procession, and I witnessed no demonstration 
contrary to the strictest decorum. These, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, are the actual facts in 
the case. 

The statute protecting the Sunday as a day of rest 
provides, that ‘if any person of the age of fourteen 
years or upwards shall be found on the first day of the 
week, commonly called Sunday, sporting, rioting, 
quarreling, hunting, fishing, or shooting,” or “‘ at com- 
mon labor (work of necessity and charity only except- 
ed),” he or she shall be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. This is the whole substance of the 
statute, omitting certain specified exceptions not 
necessary to be here mentioned. There is no law 
forbidding the celebration of July 4th when it occurs 
on Sunday; and the alleged illegality of the late 
demonstration is made to rest, in the sermon ynder 
consideration, solely upon the interpretation of the 
word “ shooting,” as including the firing of cannon in 
token of public rejoicing. 

Now the United States is, properly speaking, 
neither a Christian nor a Pagan country ; it is simply 
a free country, and recognizes no union of Church and 
State. It establishes no religion, and prohibits none, 
but accords to all religions equal rights and privileges. 
Although in some of the States, as, for instance, 
Pennsylvania, and, I believe, New York, Christianity 
has been ruled to be a part of the common law, the 
constitution of Ohio, like that of the Federal Union, 
is perfectly neutral with regard to different religions. 
Christianity, therefore, as ruled by Judge Thurman 
in the case of Bloom vs. Richard (Ohio State Reports, 
vol. II, p. 387, et sqg.),is no part of the law of this 
State. It is also ruled in the same case that the 
statute “ prohibiting common labor [and shooting] on 
the Sabbath, could not stand for a moment as alaw of 
this State, if its sole foundation was the Christian duty 
of keeping the day holy, and its sole motive to enforce 
the observance of that duty. ; : : ; 
We are, then, to regard the statute under considera- 
tion as a mere municipal or police regulation, whose 
validity is neither strengthened nor weakened by the 
fact that the day of rest it enjoins is the Sabbath day.” 
These-rulings of the Supreme Court must be borne in 
mind, for the sermon gives the impression, although 
somewhat vaguely, that the statute enforces the ob- 
servance of Sunday as the Sabbath. This is not the 
case. It enforces the observance of Sunday simply 
and solely as a day of rest ; and it must be itself re- 
garded as a “mere municipal or police regulation.” 
It is vain, therefore, to claim the authority of State 
law, as is apparently done, for the Sabbath observance 
of Sunday. This must be defended, if defended at all, 
on Scriptural grounds wlone. 

The grave charge, therefore, of a flagrant violation 
of the law of the State, hinges entirely on the mere 
technical construction of a single word. Jt ts not the 
spirit of the statute to protect Sunday as the Sabbath ; 
but thut is the spirit of the accusation. The celebration, 
consequently, regarded as a desecration of the Sabbath, 
was no violation of the statute. If illegal at all, it was 
the infraction of a ‘‘ mere municipal or police regula- 
tion,” prohibiting “shooting” on a particular day of 
the week; and of no more heinous a character than 
the act of tying a horse to a Jamp-post, which is also 
prohibited by a “municipal regulation.” It is 
altogether futile, therefore, to seek to elevate the in- 
fraction of a mere police rule into the importance of a 
crime against the State. At the worst, it is one of 
those trifling peccadilloes of which every man is 
occasionally guilty, and furnishes a very slender basis 
upon which to rear so'startling an invective. 

At the same time, this trifling peccadillo assumes 
quite serious proportions, if proved upon the highest 
executive officer of the city, and shown to be an act 
of defiant and deliberate lawlessness. Noman should 
accept the office of Mayor, if unable conscientiously to 


| execute all the laws ; but, having once accepted it, he 


is in duty bound conscientiously to execute them all. 
No discretion is allowed to him ; no liberty to execute 
some and leave others unexecuted. I should, there- 
fore, regard it as a very grave offence, and a very bad 
augury for the future ot Toledo, if the mayor had really 
and designedly become an accomplice in the violation 
of even the least important of police regulations. We 
ought to inquire, therefore, with some anxiety, how 
much foundation exists for the accusation of the 
sermon. 


The Sunday statute, whose substance I have already 
given, is a penal statute, affixing a certain penalty to 
certain acts. It is a recognized principle of law that 
the language of penal statutes shall not be twisted or 
extended beyond its obvions meaning. “ Penal 
statutes,” says the Ohio Digest of Supreme Court 


Reports, p. 573, “ must be strictly construed. They 


cannot be extended by implication to cases notstrictly 
within their terms.” The whole question, therefore, 
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is reduced to this: does the firing of cannon come 
strictly within the natural and obvious meaning of the 
word “ shooting,’ taken in its connection in~ the 
statute? Ithink not. The statute forbids “ sporting, 
rioting, hunting, fishing, or shooting on Sunday.” 
in connection with the adjoining words, 
“hunting” and “fishing,” I think the word “ shooting” 
means merely the discharge of a gun or pistol, either 
at game or a target, or for the sake of the noise. The 
firing of pistols by individuals in the neighborhood of 
the Park, cn the Fourth of July, was perhaps an in- 
fraction of the statute. But this the Mayor neither 
did himself nor sanctioned in others. The only firing 
he sanctioned was that of cannon, not for amusement 
or for the killing of game, but in joyful commemora- 
tion of perhaps the greatest event in all history, the 
foundation of the Great Republic upon eternal and 
universal ideas. It was for a purpose worthy of the 
respect and sympathy of every lover of freedom 
throughout the world; and so far from desecrating 
the day, it made the day sacred, by giving expression 
to the most sacred sentiments of the human heart. 
If, at a military funeral held on Sunday, it is no dese- 
cration of the day, no violation of the true intent 
of the statute, to fire a volley over a hero’s grave in 
token of sorrow.and respect, still less is the firing of 
cannon a violation of the statute, when discharged in 
honor of American independence and the liberty of 
man. For the discharge of musketry is more plainly 
within the scope of the word “shooting” than is the 
discharge of cannon. I conclude, therefore, at least 
until corrected by a decision of the Court, that the 
Mayor was not even guilty of a technical infraction 
of a mere police regulation—much less of a high crime 
against the State; and that the startling accusation of 
the sermon dwindles away into an ovyerstrained and 
perverted use of a mere technicality. 


When, consequently, on no broader grounds than 
this rash and unjust accusation, a solemn appeal is 
made to all “‘ Christian men” to vote for no candidates 
who are not pledged to the support of Sabbatarian 
views, the appeal has no force whatever, except as. 
illustrating the natural antagonism between ortho- 
doxy and civil freedom. Here is an open attempt, 
on the part of the Church, to get control of political 
power, for the purpose of using it in the interests of 
orthodox theology. Nothing but the plainest speech 
will answer in a case of this sort. When, contrary to 
the fact, the authority of the State is claimed for the 
observance of Sunday as a Sabbath, thus making it 
appear that Christianity is a part of the common law,— 
when, furthermore, the Christian community is 
solemnly warned to vote only for men who will en- 
force the law as thus perverted,—there is cause for 
determined protest on the part of all who value Re- 
publican ideas and institutions. Christianity has as 
many rights in Ovio as Paganism has, and no more; 
they stand on a perfect equality before the law, ac- 
cording to the explicit ruling of the Supreme Court of 
the State. Suuday is legally no more the *“ Sabbath” 
than Monday or Tuesday is,—this*also according to 
the ruling of the Supreme Court of the State. The 
spirit and letter of Ohio law wholly ignore theology, 
whether, Christian or Pagan; and itis violation of 
official duty when any officer allows his public action 
to be influenced by his private creed. Yet men are 
now solemnly urged to vote for him alone, who wilh 
enforce the Sunday statute as interpreted by the Sab- 
batarian creed of orthodoxy. It remains td be seen how 
much response an appeal of this sort will meet in the 
Christian community ; but when the American people 
become once convinced that Christianity is incom- 
patible with religious liberty, the days of Christianity 
are numbered. : should very much regret to see the 
truth or falsity of Christianity voted upon at the polls; 
I should very much prefer to see that question raised 
and answered outside of party politics ; but if any- 
thing can precipitate the issue, or compel the nation. 
to choose between Christianity and liberty, it is just 
such appeals to “ Christian men” as that contained in 
the sermon. Nothing could do more to intensify 
American jealousy of ecclesiastical encroachments 
than this undisguised attempt to introduce a little 
orthodoxy into the public administration of law. 
The sword is double-edged, and will cut both ways. 
Those who value Christian institutions will do wisely 
not to bring them into open conflict with. civil 
liberty. 

Lest,- however, what I have said may seem to 
imply that lam in favor of repealing all Sunday laws, 
when I am only opposed to Sabbath laws, I ought to 
say that I think the institution of a weekly holiday 
for rest, recreation, and culture in the highest direc- 
tions, a great public benefit. In America, especially, 
where competition is so intense and business so en- 
grossing, one day in seven is only too little to be saved 
from the tread-mill of the week. Sunday is pre- 
eminently the poor man’s friend. The rich have 
greater leisure and greater variety of occupation ; they 
are not tied down to one unvarying round. But the 
poor man, exhausted and worn by the week’s work, 
which is usually a grinding routine with but little 
change, needs more than any one a quiet day of refresh- 
ment, enjoyment and culture. Ne man is above this 
need of a weekly holiday ; and it is simply common 
sense to secure all in the enjoyment of it by pro- 
tective statutes. On this universal need of rest, 
recreation, and the higher culture, is based the insti- 
tution of the Sunday ; and whatever statutes are 
necessary to make it a quiet, happy, and improving 
day to all, if regarded as mere police regulations, are 
sound in principle and just in practice. But the 
utmost to be aimed at by the Sunday statute is to. 
protect, not to direct. How Sunday should be spent, 
whether at prayer or at croquet, whether in the 
church or in the woods, is no concern of the law, 
provided no one is molested or disturbed by his. 
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neighbors. Iam inclined to think that our Sunday 
law, in some particulars, might be wisely mocified 
still further; but, since this is merely a question of 
expediency concerning the best rules of police, there 
is no reason to complain of a false principle in the 
case, The Ohio law does not treat the Sunday as a 
Sabbath, and does not recognize its alleged sacred 
character ; but all its provisions are made for the simple 
and sole purpose of establishing a uniform day of rest. 
Every man is left free to employ the day as he pleases, 
according to his own conscience or taste, provided 
he disturbs nobody else; and I do not see how any 
one need ask a wider liberty. The object to be aimed 
atis to keep the liberty we have got. 


The charge of “ desecration of the Christian Sab- 
bath,” however, still remains to be examined. This 
charge presupposes several propositions of a general 
character :— 

1. The Sabbath is sacred, but can be desecrated. 

2. Sunday is the Sabbath. 

3. The observance of Sunday as the Sabbath isa 
part of Christianity. 

' In the briefest possible way (for I have occupied 
too much of your time already), let me examine these 
propositions. 

No one knows the true historical origin of the Sab- 
bath. In the book of Genesis, the Lord is said to 
haye blessed the seventh day, Satwrday, because on 
that day, having finished the creation of the world in 
six days, he “rested and was refreshed” (Exod, 31: 
17). The sacredness is supposed to come from the 
Lord’s blessing: Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and the 
rest, did not become sacred, because they were not 
blessed. All this is childish enough. If, however, 
the Lord blessed the Sabbath—made it sacred— 
surely no man can unbless it, or “desecrate” lt. But 
if man is ableto desecrate it, or destroy its sacredness, 
then the Sabbath must be by this time quite as pro- 
fane as the rest of the week, However this may be, 

_itis a fact that the Jews believed Saturday to be 
saered, and at last protected its rigid observance as a 
Sabbath by very stringent laws. 

But how comes it that the Sabbath is now Sunday, 
and not Saturday? 'The orthodox answers to this ques- 
tion are very lame; Nowhere in the whole Bible is 
the name Sabbath applied to the first day of the week ; 
it always signifies the seventh day. In vain will you 
search for a single text stating that the Lord’s blessing 
was transferred from Saturday to Sunday ; in vain 
will you search for a single text teaching men to 
observe Sunday as a Sabbath. The Fourth Com- 
mandment has no more to do with Sunday than it 
has with Thursday. For the mistaken notion that 
Sunday is the Sabbath, not a single text in the Bible 
can be adduced.as proof. About three centuries after 
Christ, Athanasius asserted that “ the Lord changed 
this day from the Sabbath to the Sundny ;” and the 
doctrine of the Sabbath observance of Sunday can 
get no weightier authority than the simple tradition of 
the Chureh—an authority repudiated by all Prote - 
tants. Those who really follow the teachings of the 
Bible on the matter, like the Seventh Day Baptists, 
observe Saturday, not Sunday, as their Sabbath. 

Taking the Bible, therefore, as the only Christian 
authority, Protestant ministers ought to preach that 
the Sabbath observance of Sunday is no part of 
Christianity; no duty, therefore, of Christians. For 
some reason they have ceased to preach this, and 
adopt all sorts ot devices to prove the contrary. This 
question whether the Sabbath observance of Sunday 
isa part of Christianity, came up recently in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; and Chief Justice 
Read, admitting that Christianity is part and parcel 
of the common law of Pennsylvania, nevertheless de- 
cided (for he took the trouble to investigate the matter 
honestly and thoroughly) that “the Sunday of the 
Christian world is not the Jewish Sabbath of the 
Fourth Commandment, and such was the’ declared 
opinion of Luther, Calvin, and the early reformers.” 

Chief Justice Readisright. Although I donot claim 
to be a Christian myself, and feel obliged to stand 
outside of Christianity altogether, I nevertheless wish 
to do justice to Christianity, and not lay at its door 
the follies and inconsistencies of Sabbatarianism. 
Jesus was himself an open “ Sabbath-breaker,” and 
was hated by the Jewson thisaccount. “ This man,” 
said they, ‘cannot be of God, because he keepeth not 
the Sabbath day.’ Paul emphatically declared, 
“Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of any holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the Sabbath days, which are a shadow of 
the things to come; but the body is of Christ.” And, 
again, “One man esteemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” And so, fre- 
quently, in other places. The strongest possible 
statements against the Sabbath observance of Sund. y 
can be found, by any one who will take the trouble 
to investigate, in Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Bucer, 
Beza, Zwinglius, Cranmer, Milton, Knox, Paley, 


Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Arnold, Archbishop Whately, . 


William Penn, Bishop White, the late Dr. Alexander, 
of the Presbyterian church, and a whole host of the 
highest awthorities. Why, then, do Christian minis- 
ters assume the unnecessary defence of the Sabbath 
observance of Sunday? Sunday is as good as Mon- 
day, if as well employed—otherwise nol. It is no 
part of Christianity to keep it holy; much less of 
Free Religion. All days should be kept holy alike, 
by manly and womanly lives ; but to reverence Sun- 
day.as any better than Tuesday or Friday, is super- 
stition alone, 


Mohammedans say that one hour of justice is worth 
seventy yeurs of prayer, one act of charity is worth 
a century of eloquence. ; 


PRISONS OF THE INQUISITION. 


A writer in the Galaxy, who appears formerly to 
have been a Roman Catholic priest, thus describes 
the horrible prisons of the Inquisition at Rome: 

“As late as 1825 new prisons were built for the 
Holy Office in lieu of those humanely destroyed by 
the French. . These gloomy piles excite the wonder 
of the traveller who comes suddenly upon them 
after visiting St. Peter’s and the Vatican close by. For 
this blood-stained prison is under the Pontifical 
roof. When the present Pontiff fled to Gaeta in 
1849, the populace burst open the prison. No in- 
struments of torture were found, for they were all 
destroyed by the army of the Republic. In one cell 
was a furnace, a woman’s dress, and long tresses of 
hair pulled out by the roots. The furnace was of 
peculiar construction, and suggestive of horrible 
things, being large enough to contain a human body. 
The general impression of the people was that it 
had been used to consume the remains of victims. 
Near the luxurious apartment of the Primo Custode, 
a Dominican friar was found in a deep trap, a shaft 
opening into unknown depths. This was the 
vade in pace. As soon as the accused had confessed 
his offence, he was sent to the Commissary, the oub- 
vette lying directly in his way. The words Go in 
peace were a signal to loose the catch, which at the 
least pressure opened a yawning tomb. The earth 
found at the bottom of this pit was chemically ana- 
lyzed, and proved to be a compost of common earth. 

At one time (1860) it was necessary to examine 
the prisons, as the foundations had become insecure 
from the constant overflow of the Tiber. The arch- 
itect was not allowed to go alone, lest he should 
make plans, so two priests, one of whom was my- 
self, and two guards escorted him. The most super- 
stitious person could not tremble more than I did on 
entering those dread portals. The apartments of the 
jailers are commodious enough, and generally these 
are all that the visitor who obtains a special order 
from the Pope to inspect the Inquisition is allowed to 
see. Antonelli once remarked to these applications : 
‘Show your gold to the thief, referring to the ‘chiel 
amang you takin’ notes,’ of which the Vatican has a 
great horror. Dr. Maitland, author of ‘The Church 
of the Catacombs,’ had permission to take copies 
from inscriptions in the Lapidarian Gallery, but after 
fwo days it was revoked and Dr, Maitland had to 
surrender the papers he had about him on pain of 
search. But to return to the Inquisition. Leaving 
the custodian’s department, we entered a vaulted cor- 
ridor, very dirty, gloomy, and damp. It was a cul 
de sac, leading nowhere. The friar who accompanied 
us was more initiated, and opened what appeared a 
gargoyle made of a hideous grinning fiend, probably 
some defunct inquisitor, It yielded to his key, and 
a small door opened leading to the door of the newly 
arrested. The cells were small, six feet by four, of 
stone grimed with age and dirt, horrible as the dens 
of wild beasts in the Colosseum. There was no win- 
dow except a little grating high up in the wall about 
the size of an octavo volume, no outlet but the little, 
low door. Through this grating food and water were 
passed to the captive. The ‘ State of Prisons’ records 
no worse dungeons. They are living sepulchres. In 
one of’ them a large number of skeletons, minus skulls, 
were discovered, buried in lime. This is supposed, 
with every probability in favor of the surmise, to 
have been the bath of quicklime. In it the sufferers 
were immersed up to the neck, anJ it was slowly in- 
creased until, with the suffocation of the-smoke and 
the anguish of suppressed breathing, they died in un- 
speakable agonies. After a little time the heads would 
roll off into the hollows left by the shrinking of the 
lime.. These were found collected in a hamper. The 
first tier of cells seemed. to complete the prison, but 
our Charon pulled an iron ring in the stone floor, and 
revealed a small cavernous pit with an iron ladder 
to it. It looked like descending a Coal shaft. We 
hesitated, lest the ladder should prove rotten; and 
truth to say, being so wholly in the hands of this friar, 
we were somehow apprehensive of treachery. The 
architect told me afterward that the same thought 
had occurred to him, and under its impulse he had 
noted every peculiarity of the way we had come, and 
was fully prepared to strangle the friar at tbe least 
approach of danger. We insisted with much pelite- 
ness that he should descend first. We followed cau- 
tiously, and found ourselves in a low corridor which 
baffles description. Damp dripped from the slimy 
walls; vile reptiles and horrible vermin held carnival. 
Rats, emboldened by impunity, scampered about and 
stopped to stare atus. The cold that bot day pen- 
etrated the skin. As before, we could see no cells and 
no openings in the wall as above. The plashing of 
the river was audible. The friar pulled one of a line 
of rings inserted in the wall, and a small door opened. 
By introducing the legs first, we managed to get in. 
Imagine a cell level with the bed of the river,—a 
small grating looking upon it, but far above reach, 
a‘lmitting light enough to reveal a foul den of torture. 
Could any human soul exist in such a place! The 
odor was horrible. Into these prisons the condemned 
were sent. At the least enlargement of the capricious 
river, the cell was filled with water and the prisoner 
drowned. The despairing cry for help and mercy 
died away unheard. Or worse than this, rats entered 
from the river and devoured the victim, No inquiry 
was made for them after imprisonment. The tech- 
nical word in the records for these dungeons was 
Gehenna, sufficiently expre-sive. We breathed a se- 
cret prayer for the unhappy victims once confined 
there, recalling the prime maxim of the tribunal, ‘ as 
| much punishment as can be inflicted without killing.’ 
| Truly they made hell felt in life.” 


Voices trom the People, — 


[BXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 

“The platform upon which you stand is pre- 
cisely my own, and has been for many years, namely, 
free. Ido not care what a man believes, if he is on- 
ly free. Of course, if he does not choose to be free, 
then he has a perfect right to be a slave, and no one 
has a right to find fault with his choices In this age 
of the world, I am of the opinion, that the people are 
ripening into a desire for Hreedom, unity in diversity. 
I feel to thank God, that there are bold spirits now 
who dare to advocate it. Ten years ago I was exclu- 
ded from a Baptist church for heresy. Today, any 
church that has a creed can be found full of heretics, 
that is, if members would answer questions candidly ; 
which goes to show that the world moves, and that 
you will in time have many more subscribers for your 
paper. They willbe awfully hungry for such good 
things as you publish. 

Now I want to ask one question, which please an- 
swer at any time, when convenient,in THe InpEx, 
What evidence have you that man is immortal?’ 
At the same time please state whether you have been 
able to find any evidence of it in this modern gpirit- 
ual movement. Isee that Dr. Adam Clark, in his ~ 
commentary, Vol. I, on I Sam. ch. 28, drawing his 
conclusions from the Bible, was a strong believer in 
the possibility of communication between the two 
worlds. Henry Ward Beecher says it “is a thing 
which we desire the most to know, and of which we 
know the least. I hope you will able to give us some 
light on the subject.” 


—TJ wish to speak in time to secure one of the 
bound volumes of THE InpEx. [also wish t say 
that from the bottom of my heart I thank you for 
Tue INDEX. Many times within the last two years, 
since I concluded to give up all efforts tobe a Christ- 
ian, have I wondered if I could be mistaken in the 
conclusions which my reflection on the subject of re- 
ligion brought me to. Now I feel that Iam not alone 
by any means, for I feel that my most radical thoughts 
are only the echo of other thoughts. It needs a 
brave and hopeful man to take the stand which you 
have taken, and that no discouragements may deter 
you is my earnest wish. Iam much pleased with your 
manner of dealing with opponents. Sarcasm and 
ridicule are sometimes good, but certainly it requires 
much judgment to make either effective and not of- 
fensive; and asa general thing, I believe sound ar- 
gument is better than either.” 


“ Please ‘chalk’ my name for bound volume, 
complete for year. And were it not for business, 
pressing so closely, I would endeavor to increase your 
subscription list. But I assure you that I will do my 
utmost; and believe me, to read Tum Iypex on Sun- 
day is good as any dainty served for dinner.” 


-——‘T see some would persuade you to enlarge 
your paper. Don’t doit. Most of the larger ones 
are obliged to ji] wp with what is neither pleasing 
nor profitable. Yetif it has to grow—letit! But 
don’t hurry it. I think it is large enough; and as it 
is, it is calling forth all the ire of the pious world.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


The church of the First INDEPENDENT SOCIETY 
will be closed during the months of July and August. 
Services will be resumed on the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. Public notice will be given of any occa- 
sional service that may be held. 


(Gs At the meeting of the Raprcant Cius Sunday 
‘evening, July 3, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :— 


“ Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
by the RaprcaL Cius to draw up a petition address- 
ed to the BoaRD or EDUCATION, requesting that the 
reading of the Bible, the singing of hymns, and pub- 
lic prayer, be henceforth discontinued in the public 
schools of this city; and that the committee be in- 
structed to report at the next meeting of the Club.” 


The following persons were appointed by the CLus 
to act as the above-mentioned committee: Mr. F. E. 
Abbot, Dr. T. M. Cook, Miss L. Peckham. 

(> The report of this committee will be acted up- 
on at the next meeting of the CLus, Sunday evening, 
July 10, at 8 o'clock, Zhe punctual attendance of all 
members of the CLuB és expecially desired ; and all per- 
sons interested in the object proposed in the above resolu- 
tion are earnestly requested to attend. 

(~ The Crus will be called upon: to decide 
whether it is or is not advisable to circulate in the 
city such a petition as is here contemplated, to obtain 
signatures to it, and to present it to the BoaRpD oF 
EDUCATION. 


— 
RECEIVED. 


Tue UNITARIAN DENOMINATION—PAST AND PREGS- 
ENT. A Sermon, preached in the Church of the 
Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday, Jnne 5, 1870. 
By Rey. A. P. Purnam. With an Appendix. Brook- 
lyn: Rome Brothers, Printers, 389 Fulton St., 1870. 


pp. 36. 
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THE PLANTING OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Hope stole an acorn small from Paradise, 
Which from her radiant smiles the sunshine drank ; 
And, like the cloud that feeds a flowery bank, 
Fear rained fresh life from dew-distilling eyes. 
Now under the broad chancel of its boughs 
Her sacred altar fair Devotion rears, 
Where Grief in worship rapt forgets her tears, 
And Aspiration oft renews her vows. 
Still let the branches burgeon more and more, 
A living temple, towering to the skies ; 
Still let me list the whispered melodies 
That through the leaves their murmurous music pour. 
Curst be the axe its sacred blood would shed, 
And with earth’s mire pollute that sky-dividing head ! 
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The Editor of Tue InpEXx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tur INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see Taz InDEx, No. 20. 


For further par- 


IMPORTANT MEETING OF THE RADICAL 
CLUB OF TOLEDO. 


Among our Loca Notices will be found 
a Notice of especial interest to the members 
of this Club, and to all persons who desire 
the thorough secularization of the public 
schools of Toledo. Every member is urgent- 
ly solicited to attend, and to bring as many 
friends as possible who are in sympathy with 


liberal ideas. 
———6j-~+2 
RE-ECHOES, 


“Mr, Abbot is a born polemist, and one 
who turns against the Church that spirit and 
those weapons of persecution which the 
Church itself, in its less instructed periods, 
has not been ashamed to employ against the 
sheep without the fold, who should have been 
lovingly sought, but not hunted like wolves.” 
So writes Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in an edito- 
rial article which we last week reprinted en- 
tire from the Woman’s Journal of June1l. | 

Later in the same article she says, referring 
to the Free Religious Association :—“ They 
did show us that this effete system and super- 
stition which in the present world so largely 
takes the place of true Christianity is an in- 
cumbrance to be undermined and removed, 
as strenuously as possible. They did show us 
that Christolatry, the worship of the person 
of Christ, and Bibliolatry, the worship of the 
Bible, are at the present day inimical to the 
pursuit of Christ’s doctrine, etc.” Would not 
a sincere orthodox believer, profoundly im- 
bued (as thousands are) with faith in the or- 
thodox views of Christ and the Bible, make 
precisely the same criticism on Mrs. Howe, 
after reading these words, which Mrs. Howe 
makes on us? Would he not say that Mrs: 
Howe, herself an iconoclast, condemns the 
iconoclast who goes beyond herself. and rep- 
robates in another, as the “ spirit and weapons 
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of persecution,” the very spirit which she 
herself exhibits and the very weapons which 
she herself employs? Would he not say that 
the difference between us is only one of de- 
gree, and that she arbitrarily halts midway in 
a path which we have simply trodden to its 
end? We leave it to Mrs. Howe to draw the 
moral of this parallel. 


It is not because we have felt even slightly 
annoyed by Mrs. Howe’s criticism, that we now 
refer to it. On the contrary, we are always in- 
clined to take sides with our critics against 
ourself. The sight of this inconsistency, how- 
ever, Which almost all Unitarians fall into, 
and which Mrs. Howe simply illustrates, has 
led us to conclusions against which even 
radicals like Mr. Wasson protest. Ithas made 
us pause and ask,—“how do we treat those 
who go farther still?” The love of freedom 
has caused us to reject “faith in Christ;” 
how do we treat those whom it has caused to 
reject “faith in God?” When they boldly 
give utterance to this rejection, shall we imi- 
tate Mrs. Howe, and stigmatize them as per- 
secutors ? Orshall we examine anew our own 
principle of freedom, and seek more earnest- 
ly than ever before to discover whither that 
principle truly leads? Is not the latter the 
better way? We believe it. And thus we 
have been taught to refrain from exhibiting 
that intolerance towards atheists, which Uni- 
tarians are too often tempted to exhibit, to- 
wards “ theists.” 

But Mrs. Howe, like the majority of man- 
kind, condemns what she does not understand. 
He who states convictions which are not 
hers seems to her to “insist on forcing his 
own views upon the world,” to be guilty of 
“acts of violence,” to illustrate the “ instinct 
of the one man power,”—in short, to “ per- 
form the tyrant’s part.” This vehement pro- 
test, this unguarded betrayal of a feeling 
heated almost to the temperature of a person- 
al grievance, when the disagreeable but logi- 
cal consequences of her own professed princi- 
ples are pointed out to her, shows how inca- 
pable Christianity is, even in tts most liberal 


forms, of favoring free thought and free 


speech. For Mrs. Howe is not only a Unita- 
rian, but a so-called “radical ” Unitarian,—in 
fact, the President of the Boston Radical 
Club. Yet the same free speech she herself 
uses with reference to Orthodox Christianity 
deeply offends her when used by another with 
reference to Christianity in general. In this 
respect she fairly illustrates the quantity and 
quality of the freedom allowed within the 
“ Liberal Christian” denominations, It is 
because we are not satisfied with such free- 
dom, that we have found it necessary to give 
up even Mrs. Howe’s diluted Christianity. 
Outside these narrow limits, in the bracing 
atmosphere of the world of real life and un- 
fettered thought, we meet men of all opinions, 
and never dream of feeling aggrieved if they 
both think and speak with earnestness against 
They may believe more or less than 
we, and may even consider our faith in God 
and our hope of immortality as mere relics of 
superstition ; but what of that? The liberty 
we demand, we have learned to give. 


We cannot but hope that, as time goes on, 
Mrs. Howe may at last come to see the unut- 
terable beneficence of the cause she now op- 
poses, and no longer shrink from that neces- 
sary sacrifice of old beliefs and mistaken loy- 
alties which it requires. She who wrote the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,—the one lyric 


of the war which put the soul of the North | 


into burning words,—has laid America under 
a debt which every true American rejoices to 
acknowledge, and which even she could not 
increase, unless, fired by the inspirations of a 
conflict vaster and grander still, she were to 
write the Battle Ilymn of the coming Com- 


monwealth of Man. 
>< 
ALL ABOUT A WORD. 


That sturdy friend of religious liberty, the 
Boston Investigator, has several times criticis- 
ed THE INDEX for not altogether giving up 
the word religion, on the ground that our de- 
finition of its meaning is not the common 
one; and it endorses the criticism of others, 
that we fall into the same inconsistency, im 
accepting this word, that we object to when 
extreme radicals accept the name Christian. 
However widely we may differ from the Jnves- 
tigator on some very important subjects, we 
honor its manliness and thorough-going cham- 
pionship of freedom far too highly not to lis- 
ten to its strictures with great respect. We 
will therefore briefly call attention to one or 
two points which we think the Investigator 
overlooks. 

1. Js Buddhism a religion, or not? The 
scholars most competent to speak on the sub- 
ject tell us that Buddha was’ an atheist, and 
that Buddhism is atheistic. Even allowing 
that only a portion, say one-half, of the Bud- 
dhists are atheists, we ask Mr. Seaver whether 
he denies that Buddhism may properly call 
itself a religion ? 

2. For one, we take facts as we find them. 
We find Buddhism, atheistic as it is, classed 
among the great religions of the world; and 
that, too, IN THE COMMON USE OF LANGUAGE. 
Religion, therefore, even in the popular mind, 
must be in some way consistent even with 
atheism ; and we have defined it accordingly. 
It is only a narrow and, as it were, provin- 
cial use of the word which makes it necessa- 
rily imply belief in God. A larger acquaint- 
ance with the great religions of the world ne- 
cessitates an abandonment of this provincial 
use of it. 

3. It is not the word, but the thing, that we 
care for. Mr. Seaver mistakes, when he 
thinks we mean by Free Religion “simply 
Free Thought.” If we aim to make one 
thing clearer than another, it is that religion 
is deeper than mere “ thought,” whether free 
or otherwise, and that it is rather the deyo- 
tion of all our powers to the best and highest 
ends. This practical devotion of self to good- 
ness, usefulness, and truth, is an effort after 
perfection—not merely a thought. Call it 
what you please, it is this that we believe in 
and work for; and when we call it religion, 
we do so because it seems to us the real fact 
which underlies historical religions in all their 
earnest and living forms. We care less than. 
nothing about the word for its own sake. 


4. If other people entertain different theo-. 
ries of this fact, that is no reason why we 
should give up our own theory, or abandon 
the name to what we regard as mere miscon- 
ceptions of the thing. Because scientific men 
hold conflicting and imperfect theories con-- 
cerning the nature of the sun, shall*the sci- 
entific man who at last frames the true theory 
of its nature discard the word sun, and invent 
some new name for the world’s great lumin- 
ary? Of course not. Neither shall we give 
up the word which designates, after all, the 
great luminary of human life, simply because 
we think we have formed a truer theory of it. 
than our neighbors. 
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5. We discard the word Christian, because 
we discard the thing it stands for,—faith in 
Christ. We retain the word religion, because 
we believe with all our soul in the thing which 
that word stands for,—the capacity and effort 
of man to develop into higher excellence than 
he has yet attained. What inconsistency is 
there in this? Why do we not “make as 
square work ” as our friend of the Jnvestiga- 
tor? 

If Mr. Seaver can prove either that Bud- 
dhism is not popularly known as a religion, 
or else that it is not atheistic, we shall be 
compelled to go over the whole ground of our 
reasoning afresh. And if we become convin- 
ced that his understanding of the word is cor- 
rect, we will give it up without a regret. Pre- 
judice, whether for or against a word, is ut- 
terly unworthy of a liberal mind. 


‘Communications. 


FRIAR BACON. 


WARREN, June 26, 1870. 
Mr. Francis E. Assor: 

Dear Sir.—\n your essay of June 12, as published 
in Tus Inpex of the 25th, the name of Friar Bacon 
is mentioned as one “hounded into his grave for dar- 
ing tobe wiser than his stupid cotemporaries.” 
Should it not be Roger Bacon, the great pioneer phil- 
osopher, whose works the monks rejected from their 
libraries, and imprisoned their author for ten years,— 
whose works and character are now appreciated in 
the nineteenth century, although they failed to be by 
his cotemporaries’six hundred years ago ? 

Very respectfully, 
MILton SUTLIFFE. 


[Our correspondent is correct in thinking our allu- 
sion applicable to Roger Bacon; but Roger Bacon 
was a Franciscan monk, and therefore receives com- 
monly the appeliation of “Friar.” By his knowledge 
of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, &c., he won the 
title of “the Wonderful Doctor” (Doctor Mirabilis), 
he made discoveries in optics and has been credited 
witb the discovery of gunpowder, the properties of 
which he certainly knew, although ignorant of its 
application to fire-arms. Being accused of witchcraft 
on account of his knowledge, he was imprisoned by 
command of the general of his own order,—a fair 
sample of the rewards dealt out by the Church to 
scientific men. The principles of the “inductive 
method,” commonly supposed to have been first 
taught by Lord Bacon, were substantially anticipated 
by Friar Bacon more than three centuries earlier.— 
Ep.] 


-~<_< 
IDEAL TYPES IN NATURE. 


Mr. Axssot:—Believing in the relativity of all 
knowledge, and that what is called the knowledge of 
the sensible properties of the objects that surround us 
is a knowledge only of the changes in our states of 
consciousness, and not a knowledge of what the ob- 
jects are in themselves, and believing that human in- 
telligence cannot attain to knowledge of the nature 
or.of the origin of things, I must deny (what is liable 
to be inferred from your article on “Human Ideals”) 
that the whole of the biological statements in that ar- 
ticle are indisputable truths of science. 

The facts of consciousness are the data of science ; 
and the laws of science, though they represent but 
the impressions that external objects make on the 
human mind, answer our purpose, and we must reason 
on external things as if we saw them as they are. 
Therefore we may say, as you do, that it is an indis- 
putable truth of science, and of common experience, 
that offspring, though they may slightly vary from 
the parent form, will inevitably belong to the parent 

‘ species; that organic forces build up each new living 
structure in the strictest accordance with the typical 
form of the parent species; and that the nutrient mat- 
ter, which supplies the material of increase, arranges 
itself with unerring precision so as to reproduce the 
ancestral form. 

You then state, and it is this portion of your state- 
ments which I contend is not an indisputable truth of 
science, iyw it happens that organic forces build up 
new organizations, by affirming that, prior to the ex- 
istence of every organic being, its idea or type exists 
in Nature, and moulds plastic matter in strict accord- 
ance with its own law, and presides like an invisible 
architect over the construction of the new edifice of 
life; and that the pre-existent idea or type, which you 
say determines the species of every developing organ- 
ism, and acts irrespectively of its consciousness, pre- 
sides alone in the formation of the human body asa 
member of the human species. All facts belong to 
science, and you make this statement not as a belief 
but as a fact. Can we be conscious of anything re- 
lating to this assumed fact? Has anything in exter- 
nal nature produced that state of consciousness in us 
to warrant the belief in an external object qualified 
to produce such a state ? 


You assume that the pre-existent ideas or types, 
which you ‘say dominate the growth of every plant 
and animal from its germ, are distinct entities. You 
here enter on that great vital question which is excit- 
ing so strong an interest at the present time in the 
philosophical minds of Europe. It will be interest- 
ing to know what view you, as one of the represen- 
tatives of liberal American thought, hold with regard 
to these entities. Do they belong to the ancient realm 
of “archetypal ideas?” Are they analogous to the 
Monads or Entelechies of Leibnitz? Are they any 
way related tothe Hegelian “ /dee?” or to the eter- 
nal, invisible, immutable, and sentient atoms of specific 
types, which Antoinette Brown Blackwell says con- 
stitute the life and mould the organization of every 
plant and animal? And with regard to your concep- 
tion of germs. Do you adopt Bonnet’s theory of 
Embottement? the theory of Preformation or Pre-ex- 
istence of Germs, as held by Haller and Cuvier? or 
the theory which, until lately, was the prevailing one, 
namely, that of the Pre-existence of Cells? (the theo- 
ry which supposed that all organized beings originate 
in a cell which contains potentially all the elements 
of the future being.) 

The cell theory is being tacitly abandoned as un- 
tenable. Among those who openly repudiate it, are 
Professors Huxley and Owen. Huxley maintains 
that all organized beings are formed out of a univers- 
al living matter, or elementary life stuff, called Proto- 
plasm. Owen says that all animals originate in a 
semi-fluid nitrogenous plasma. Something unknown 
to us, that can never be more than a matter of 
belief, does determme organic torms to resemble their 
parents. We may suppose this to be external living 
matter, susceptible of successive modifications from 
physical forms, and capable of transmitting, in the 
germ of its offspring, the living units which represent 
the parent form with its modifications, if any have oc- 
curred. The units use nutrient material, and mul- 
tiply themselves, transmitting to each new unit the in- 
herited formative tendency. The facts of science 
support the theory of modification, as it does that of 
the multiplication of physiological units ; but we look 
in vain to science for the evidence of the “ idea” or 
“type.” It is as rational, I think, to conceive that 
parental influences determine the form of offspring, as 
it is to conceive some invisible, intangible architect 
moulding, from an unknown distance, matter with 
which it has no visible connection. 


JOHN CHAPPELLSMITH. 
New Harmony, Ind., Apr. 21, 1870. 


[The above communication deserves a far better re- 
ply than we can give to it, though we have kept it 
too long already for the purpose of replying fully. It 
involves questions which cannot be discussed at all, 
except at considerable length. 

We venture to refer Mr. Chappellsmith to a review 
of Herbert Spencer's ‘ Principles of Biology ” which 
we published in the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, 1868; and also to Mr. Spencer’s reply to the 
same, printed in pamphlet form by D. Appleton & 
Co. with the titlke—“ Spontaneous Generation.” The 
language of the above communication shows famil- 
iarity with this work of Mr. Spencer. 

Mr. Chappellsmith has not understood our meaning 
quite correctly,—which very likely may be our own 
fault. We add simply a few words of explanation. 


1. If the parent-animal or plant itself embodies an 
idea or presents a definite type, then this idea or type 
exists before the offspring; and the development of 
the offspring is the reproduction of this pre-existent 
type in the new individual. That is, previous to the 
birth of an animal, the: specific form it will assume 
can be exactly predicted from the study of the parent- 
form. The offspring of the horse, for instance, will 
be a horse,—never an elephant or a mosquito. If, 
then, the future form can be exactly predicted, is it 
deniable that the type or idea by which we predict 
already pre-exists ? This is what we meant; and is it 
surely an “ indisputable truth of science.” 

2. But we are very far from regarding specific types 
as “ entities,’ or independent existences. In saying 
that the specific type exists anterior to the individual, 
we mean simply that the indwelling, creative Force of 
universal Nature is intelligent, and operates intelli- 
gently in realizing a definite structural plan. Growth 
is not accidental, nor is it a matter of uncertainty 
whether a robin’s egg shall hatch out arobin or a 
king-fisher. What we might call the robin-ddea will 
determine the form of the young bird in all its de- 
velopment. Nothing but intelligence can explain 
this phenomenon of reproduction, the constant mira- 
cle of Nature. 

3. Instead of postulating an infinite number of 
“entities,” or an invisible architect “moulding from 
an unknown distance” (we used no such terms as 
these), we believe that the “parental influences” 
postulated by Mr. Chappellemith are nothing but the 
operation of the immanent and omnipresent Force 
working to a definite end. This is no more mysterious 
than the action of “parental influences ;” but it is 


more philosophical, as implying unity instead of 


multiplicity of cause.—ED. | 


THE HINDU LEGEND OF CHRISHNA. 


Ep. InpEex:—In No. 12 of your bold, dashing little 
paper, InqutrER has given the legend of Chrishna, 
as found in the chapter on the gods of Greece, Italy, 
and India, by Sir William Jones, in his Asiatic Re- 
searches. He calls our attention to the marked simi- 
larity, in our Gospel narrations, of Jesus to the Hindu 
Chrishna. The parallelism itself raises the question: 
How came it? You say, you have met with no sat- 
isfactory theory of the causes of the parallelism. Here 
are a few thoughts which press themselves uppermost : 
inmy mind, in regard to it. I present them asa 
searcher after truth. 

Suppose we. should spell Christ with a K—thus, 
Krist? No Christian would see his god, savior, or 
redeemer in-that word. It would be insulting to a 
Christian to spell his Christ with a K. Let us not, 
therefore, insult Sir William Jones, the scholar and 
Christian, by corrupting in the same manner his Hin- 
du Chrishna, for we can see in this learned author’s 
orthography the very Christ. This is a parallelism 
to the eye. 


Perhaps it will not be denied that Jesus of Nazar- 
eth did not inherit the name Christ, and that his par- 
ents did not give it to him. He then either assumed 
it, or his followers. gave it to him; perhaps both. 
Let us read the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters 
of “The Acts,” and we shall learn that Paul preached 
not so much Jesus Christ, as that “Jesus was Christ,” 
or is the Christ. We shall learn, also, that Paul 
preached this fact to Christians, who perhaps had 
never heard of Jesus, and certainly who knew noth- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. For Apollos of Alexandria, 
an eloquent man, and well skilled in the Scriptures, 
who was instructed in the way of the Lord, that is, in 
Christianity, knew only the baptism of John; that is, 
knew nothing of Jesus, for being instructed “ more 


fully” by Aquila and Priscilla, two of Paul’s converts 


to the doctrine that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, 
he (Apollos) then began to preach this fact, and 
mightily convinced the Jews that Jesus wus the 
Christ. Here is a Christian of Alexandria, a teacher 
of the doctiine of Christianity, who perhaps never 
heard of the name of Jesus of Nazareth, till instructed 
by two of Paul’s converts. The conclusion seems to 
be irresistible that Christianity is older than Paul or 
Jesus. 

But this is not all. Those Christians who knew 
nothing about Jesus, knew also nothing about the 
Holy Ghost, for Paul “finding certain disciples in 
Ephesus, he said unto them, have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed? And they said unto 
him, we have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost.’ There was existing, thea, when 
Paul preached, a Christianity which knew neither 
Jesus of Nazareth, nor the Holy Ghost. To a Christ- 
janity without these he gave both. 


It appears to me that the Synoptics are modified 
versions of the story of Chrishna, blended with a real 
life; and that Paul believed in the Indian legend of 
Chrishna, the “ incarnate god,” the “ good shepherd,” 
accompanied with the “ divine spirit ;’ and also in 
the personal life of his f llow-countryman, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and preached. the man Jesus as the in- 
carnate Christ. What makes this still more plausible, 
is, that the doctrine of numerous re-incarnations of 
Chrishna was taught and believed. (See Sir William 
on this point.) Paul took itup as the last and most 
recent incarnation in the person of Jesus, Ais own 
countryman, and so preached Jesus as the Christ. 
What Christ ? Surely not the Messiah “ which was to 
come,” for Jesus was not of the lineage of David; but 
the very Clirist who had come long before the appear- 
ance of Jesus of Nazareth, and whe had been 
“preached to every creature which is tnder the 
heaven,” as Paul himself tells us,—who had long 
been the hero-god of a gospel which had “ gone into 
all the world,” and the sound of which had “ gone 
into all the earth,” long enough prior to the Christian 
era to have become established as the widely rever- 
enced nume of a religion before Paul preached or even 
Jesus lived. 


It is quite well established that Chrishna is a name 
older than the New Testament Jesus. On this point 
Sir William Jones says :—‘‘ That the name of Chrish- 
na, and the general outline of his story, were long 
anterior to the birth of our Savior, and probably to 
the time of Homer, we know very certainly.” He 
tells us further that the Sanscrit dictionary, compiled 
about two thousand years previous to 1784, contained 


the name of Chrishna, the “Shepherd God,” inter- 
mixed with epithets of the “ Divine Spirit.’ The 


Divine Spirit, or Holy Air, or Holy Ghost, has 
long been an object of worship among Eastern na- 
tions, who have had also some object to symbolize it 
in nature. The Persians in view of this held the 
dove sacred. The story of the dove descending upon 
Jesus after his baptism, is in point. Now picture 
Jesus with a dove fluttering about his head, with an 
aura of light adorning it, and we have the picture 
also of Chrishna. For Sir W. Jones also says, that 
“a large dark blue bird is consecrated to Chrishna 
and is often drawn hovering above his head.” For 
a Jew with Persian theology in his head, looking at 
such a picture of Chrishna, it would be very easy to 
make out a large dark blue bird to be no other than 
the sacred dove; and in reproducing it, he would 
paint it about the size of a rock pigeon. This renders 
the parallelism still more perfect; and the facts prob- 
ably are, that the personal friends of Jesus, the ob- 
scure martyr, who had the courage to oppose the 
corrupt national religion of his countrymen, mixed in 
with his life the story of Chrishna. And Paul thus 
also incorporated into the existing Christianity the 
live body of Jesus. 
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The Jewish Messiah, also, like the Persian dove, 


became incidentally involved in the wedding of those 
old theologies. 
Yours in search of truth, 
JoeL Moony. 

Mound City, Ks., March 28, 1870. 

[The above is substantially one of the theeries to 
which we referred as not satisfactory to our own 
mind. There are several objections to it, a few of 
which we subjoin. 

1. The word Krishna (this is the spelling adopted 
by more modern scholars than Sir William Jones) 
has no etymological connection whatever with the 
word Christ; and this fact renders the “ parallelism to 
the eye,” which Mr. Moody would retain, entirely mis- 
leading and deceptive. Krishna is an adjective sig- 
nifying bluch; and it became the name of the eighth 
child of Deyaki, because, according to the legend of 
the Puranas, he was born at midnight with a very 
black skin. 

2. The title Christ arose naturally out of the He- 
brew Messianic idea. It was an indigenous growth 
of Judiea, and contains no referenre to Hindu le- 
gends. 

8. The theory that Chr'‘stianity, as such, existed 
before Jesus, will not bear examination. There is 
no evidence that a sect of “ Christians” existed before 
his time. On the contrary, it is distinctly asserted 
(Acts, XI, 26) that ‘the disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch.” 

4, Krishna-worship, tn its developed form, is, accord- 
ing to M. Pavie, “the most modern of all the philos- 
ophical and religious systems which have divided 
India into rival sects.” If borrowing has taken place 
to any large,extent (which we doubt), we incline to 
the belief that Krishnaism has borrowed from Christ- 
ianity, rather than the reverse. But probably the 
resemblances are, in the main, coincidences.—ED. | 

> “Ss 
** COMPARISONS.» 


In the Womans Journal, March 12th, we find an 
article by Mrs. Julia Watd Howe, headed ‘“ Compar- 
isons,” in which she criticizes and condemns Mr. F, 
KE. Abbot, for a comparison, made by him between 
Socrates and Jesus. Adinitting that comparison is 
one of the necessary laws of life, that it is only by 
comparing character with character that we fix upon 
a standard high enough to become a comimon one, 
she asks,—"‘ Why, then, do people constantly wound 
us by jarring against each other two candidates for 
the public favor or reverence? Why do we dread 
nothing more than that the first person we meet 
shall shriek into our ears, with praises of his favorite, 
disparagement of our own?” As though we did not 
all make our own gods, and were not necessitated 
to protect or defend them by demolishing the gods of 
others! But is she not wounding the feelings of 
many that read the Journal, by her constant shriek- 
ing into their ears the “praises of her favorite,” of 
that very Jesus who with his Church Fathers has 
bound, debased, and killed woman as woman, caus- 
ing her to wear the everpresent chain of subjection 
and silence, to break which the indignant, high-spir- 
ited women of to-day are rising en masse? Though, 
as we read Christ himself taptised not, but his dis- 
ciples, we may say Christ himself taught not, but bis 
disciples, as we know nothing that Christ did teach 
save what his disciples chose to reveal. Yet he is 
made to lay the foundation stone of woman’s degra- 
dation, to forge the chain of that slavery that binds 
her through the old story of Lot’s wife, the justifica- 
tion of David’s eating the Lord’s shew-bread (Luke 
iui (325) and his cruel reproof to Mary,—‘ Touch me 
not.” 

Was Christ ignorant that Lot was pulled out of 
Sodom by the strong arm of the Lord, that the Lord 
himself became the heavenly protector to escort Lot 
out of the wicked city, while his poor wife was not 
even permitted to lean upon the arm of her husband, 
but was obliged to plod along behind, unaided and 
uncared for? Surely she chose the better part in 
looking back, that she might become the memorial 
of shame, the “pillar of salt,’—though to women 
Christ never said, ‘ye are the salt of the earth.” 
Was Christ, the redeemer of men, without sympathy 
for women, or was he ignorant, of the reasons why 
David was justified in eating the Lord’s shew-bread, 
(I Samuel, 21: 5)? Surely he could not have said to 
his beloved Mary without a good and sufficient rea- 
son, (John 20; 17.)—‘‘ Touch me not.” That is, de- 
Jile me not, lest my God cast me down to that region 
where Jude’s angels are confined,—those sons of God 
that left their high estate and became “ defiled among 
women.” The one hundred and forty-four thousand 
“virgins” follow the Lamb wherever he goes; 
(Rey. 14: 4,) they were not “ defiled among women,” 
—that was the reason. ‘Thus Christ is made to lay 
the foundation-stone of woman’s degradation—to 
forge the links of the chain that now enslaves her, 
without which the Woman’s Jowrnal and The Revolu- 
tion would have no mission. Upon this foundation- 
sjone the husband sits lawfully enthroned, wearing 
the sovereign crown of Christ upon his head, and 
holding the scorpion whip in his hand. This chain 
is sometimes gilded with purest love, but is too often 
found rusty with brutal barbarity. 

Without comparison, man might better die than 


live. 


| 
| 
| 
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-and scores of others. 


He compares the good with the bad, the true 
with the false, the beautiful, which is a joy forever, 
with the deformed, which is no less an everlasting 
grief. Neither can command prevent it, nor request 
compel it. It isan action of the mind, sometimes 
dependent upon the will and sometimes independent 
of it, like the law of cause and effect. For the mind 
intuitively connects the realities and truths of the 
present with the imaginations and falsehoods of the 
past,—compares the present knowledge of facts with 
the past ignorance of belief, and decides according to 
the evidence. 

The truth of the ancient proverb still remains. 
The mills of the gods, though grinding very slowly, 
will at last grind out the truth. 


if Mrs. Howe was so aggrieved in spirit at the 
comparison made by Mr. Abbot between Socrates and 
Jesus, why did she, as an editor of the Woman's Jour- 
nal, permit the declaration of two women impeach- 
ing the goodness and power of God to go forth to 
the world, on the first page of the same paper that 
condemned Mr. Abbot, without note or comment? 
Surely she might have condemned the spirit of the 
women, or she might have exonerated her Savior. 


The first woman, speaking of the suffering and 
miserable, says,—“ If God has the power to prevent 
such things and does not, he is unfeeling. If he lacks 
the power to prevent them, the universe might do 
as well without him. In either case, he does not 
command my respect.” The other says,—‘ I pity 
God, for he must see all this misery, and yet cannot 
help it without violating the laws of his divine or- 
Gere 

Now what mind can escape the dilemma,— either 
he cannot or he will not. In either case he does not 
command respect.” 


We confess we could not resist “comparing” this 
and that, as thus presented to our mind. ‘ Every 


woman is born with a stone on her head,” ic a Ger- 
man proverb. As though this stone was not a relig- 
ious stone! As though it was not the stone of found- 
ation! Christ under God, man under Christ, woman 
under man! As though this stone was not placed 
upon her heart by virtue of her sex! As though it 
would not be necessary to roll the stone from oft ber 
heart, as well as from off her head, ere she can be 
educated or be fitted to vote! As though the great 
resurrection stone was not rolled back upon the 
hearts of those very women that said,—: Who shall 
roll for us the stone away ?” by that simple command, 
—‘ Touch me not!” And by that servile mission— 
“ Go tell my brethren, (not your brethren) that l am 
risen.” Hor my mission 7s not to you nor for you. 
Maria P. DrxsmMore. 


So Se ee 
CURTIS ON INSPIRATION, 


A logical thinker in the 25th number of Tum Iy- 
DHX, with the signature X, refers to this book as 
helping him to the firststep in rational religion. The 
New Hnglander, in a notice of the same book, 
Oct. 1867, savs: “The book is eminentiy adapted 
to the times,” “it cannot but be very useful”; “the 
interests of truth and of spiritual and supernatural 
Christianity are hindered more than is generally be- 
lieved by the timid, superficial, and traditional treat- 
ment of this subject which is generally sanctioned 
and encouraged. There are other evils whick de- 
serve to be feared infinitely more than exposure to 
the suspicion of rationalistic tendencies.” (page 706.) 


The North American Review, Jan. 1868, says of the 
book: “It is remarkable as a sign of the time rather 
than for new views or for exhaustive argument. Here 
is a candid, honest, and devoted teacher in an Evan- 
gelical sect who has come in the exercise of his work 
as a teacher, to reject utterly the prevalent idea of 
the Bible as literally inspired, or in any sense ‘ infalli- 
ble, and who finds no inspiration of any kind, either 
in the statements of the book or the souls of the wri- 
ters, which guarantees their treedom from error. 
Thirty years ago the most liberal of the sects would 
have hesitated in approving such:a volume. Now 
this view of inspiration finds general favor or is very 
gently condemned. It is not proposed to cast the 
author out of church, to deny him the Christian 
name, or to indict him for blasphemy. In substance, 
his view is not unlike that of Theodore Parker; yet 
his work will not be classed with the work of that 
arch-heretic.” (297). Why not? Why so great differ- 
ence in the popular estimation of Parker and Curtis? 
One reason is that Parker announced his rationalism 
thirty years earlier than Curtis. Another reason is 
that Parker thought clearly, spoke strongly and con- 
sistently ; and so prepared the way for Curtis, Bush- 
nell, Beecher, Murray, Maurice, Stanley, Bp. Temple, 
Your correspondent X is doubt- 
less right in regarding Supernatural Inspiration as 
the keystone of evangelical orthodoxy. Consequently 
the leaders of supernaturalism are in a difficult and 
perplexing position. If they hold fast to the dogma 
of Infallible Scripture, they upset the scientific, the 
learned, the thoughtful; if they give it up, they alarm 
the superficial and superstitious. Their predicament 
has some similarity with that of the slaveholders from 
1830 to 1860, who had to decide between relinquish- 
ing their institution gradually, and holding on firmly 
and forever. If the gradualists had had their way, 
they might have carried their curse iuto the next 
century. And so, if the orthodox gradualists could 
but have their way, they might carry a mitigated, a 
milder and milder orthodoxy far down the stream of 
time. Butit is not in human nature, least of all in 
orthodox human nature, to let gradualism move on 


unobstructed. 
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THE BRAHMO SOMAJS OF INDIA. 


Our attention has been called to an article 
in the Milwaukee Index on the Brahmo Re- 
form in India, which, though written by some 
one, who has been a resident in India, and who 
appears to be well informed in regard to the 
history of the Brahmo movement, is yet col- 
ored not a little by Christian prejudices, and 
is calculated to mislead the reader in some 
important particulars. 

In summing up the principles of the Brah- 
maic faith, the article says, “ Intuition is the 
only guide to truth and duty. Intuition is 
their only revelation.” Now in distinction 
from an authoritative and infallible Book- 
revelation, the Brahmo Somaj lays great stress 
on the revelation of God in the soul through 
intuition. But it is hardly correct to say that 
“intuition is their only revelation.” A little 
book which comes forth from the Brahmo 
Somaj, and which sums up the history and 
views of the sect, says, “ Che Book of Na- 
ture and Intuition forms the basis of the 
Brahmaic faith.” The laws of mature are put 
side by side with the intuitions of the soul. 
And Keshub Chunder Sen, in one of his pub- 
lished lectures, states the three methods of Di- 
vine revelation to be, “ God in Nature,” “God 
in History,” and ** God in the Soul.” 

Again, the writer in the Milwaukee Index 
says, “ Repentance has no place in their be- 
lief, as the mercy of God cannot interfere 
with his justice in regard to acts already com- 
mitted.” The little Brahmo book above re- 
ferred to says, “ They believe that repentance 
is the only way to atonement and salvation.” 
But here, evidently, is some difference of un- 
derstanding in regard to the meaning of re- 
pentance. The Brahmoes believe that it is 
that sincere sorrow for eyil-doing which leads 
to amended purposes and conduct, and not 
that it takes away the punishment which has 
already been borne, of sin already committed, 
—suffering of some kind being the natural 
consequence of evil. Their critic holds, proba-’ 
bly, the view of Orthodox Christianity with 
regand to repentance. 

But a more serious charge which this crit’c 
brings against the Brahmo Somaj is that its 
members, or a large portion of them are ad- 
dicted to worshipping their leader as‘a divine 
being, and that their leader, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, tacitly, if not expressly, permits the 
idolatrous homage. Now that some of the 
more recent and unenlightened members of 
the Brahmo Somaj, some among the multi- 
tude who are beginning to flock to its teach- 
ers for material and spiritual help, should be 
moved by the very gratitude of their hearts 
to bow in homage to him who seemed to them 
to be specially sent of God for their deliver- 
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ance, would not be strange. The inhabitants 
of Lystra once thought Paul and Barnabas 
to be “gods come down in the likeness of 
men.” And India has had its Avatars, its 
human incarnations of Deity, from time im- 
memorial. It would be very natural if some 
of the native populace should regard the 
leader of this new religious reformation as a 
special incarnation of God, and transfer to 
him something of the feeling of trust and 
worship which they have just withdrawn 
from the idols of their old faith. There is 
reason to believe that’ some such tendency 
exists. But that it manifests itself at all to 
the extent which the writer of the article in 
the Milwaukee paper intimates, is wholly un- 
true. He makes the statement doubtless in 
good faith, but it is one of those misrepresen- 
tations and false charges which the struggling 
Brahmo Somaj has had to meet from Ortho- 
dox Christianity and Hinduism in India. 
That Keshub Chunder Sen should encourage 
any belief or practice which implies that he 
is more than mortal man, is not to be believed 
without other evidence than we have yet 
seen. His teachings, and those of the Brah- 
mo Somaj generally, are utterly contrary to 
his making or allowing any such claim. In 


the very extract published in Tar INDEX two — 


weeks ago, taken from his lecture on “ Great 
Men,” he says,—“ This idolatrous bending of 
the knee before manis an insult to Heaven, 
and an audacious violation of that entire loy- 
alty and allegiance to God which is demanded 
of every true believer. Like every other form 
of idolatry, it is a treason against God, which 
polluies the heart and degrades the soul.” 
And the sentiments and spirit of all the 
Brahmo publications we have read, are wholly 
abhorrent to any such idolatry. Their one 
aim is to lead men away trom reliance on hu- 
man instruments and mediators.to the Divine 
Being himself. 

Yet suppose some individual members of 
the Brahmo Somaj should incline to render 
worship to their great representative and lead- 
er, they probably would retort upon their 
Christian critic, that it seemed to them no 
worse to worship a living man as an incarna- 
tion and reyealer of Deity than to worship 
one who has been dead more than eighteen 
centuries. 

The Milwaukee writer bears good testimony 
to the reforms accomplished by the Brahmo 
Somaj. Ife says, “They have renounced 
idolatry and polytheism, abolished caste, 
polygamy, and infant marriages; uphold 
Theism, female education, the appearance of 


women in society, and purity of life.” 
— 
A “RADICAL CLUB” IN INDIA. 


Among the reformers in Calcutta there isa 
society called the “Family Literary Club.” 
We give below a printed report which has 
come to us, of one of its recent meetings. 


The sixth ordinary meeting of the above Club was 
held on the 25th February, 1870, at 8} P. M., on 
which occasion a lecture was delivered on the “ Rise 
and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj Moyement in In- 
dia,” by Babu Gosto Behary Mullic. 


The lecturer opened by remarking that in a country 
like Hindustan, inhabited by the most fruitful, the 
most inte'!ectual,and the most religious section of the 
Aryan race, the modern progress of religious thought, 
necessitating the renunciation of the dull, cold, cere- 
monial creeds and traditional errors of an ancient 
date, is an event fraught with the most cheering con- 
sequences, and affords ample food for the contempla- 
tion of the philosopher, the theologian, and the phil- 
anthropist. He took a rapid glance at the noble ad- 
vance towards Truth man was everywhere making ; 
and shewed that in Europe, Asia, and America, the 
time honored systems of error and imposture were 
sinking beneath their own rottenness. Enlightened 
Christendom, he believed, looked upon popular 
Christianity as an obsolete superstition soon to be 


burnt upon the pyre on which the creeds of the 
Brahmin, the Buddhist, and the Moslem are already 
perishing. » Speaking of Asiatic progress, he referred 
to anew system of religion, named “ Babism,” which 
has done much good by abolishing polygamy, and 
ruising the status of women. The lecturer then pro- 
ceeded to take a cursory view of the past history of 
the Brahmo Somaj movement, and traced the suc- 
cessive developments of religious thought it had un- 
dergone since the days of Ram Mohun Roy. He 
gave a vivid description of the state of the Hindu 
orthodoxy, when Brahmoism came into existence. 
He then noticed at some length the main features of 
the controversy: which commenced nearly nine years 
ago between the Brahmo Somaj and the Christian 
missionaries, and-was’glad to find that it had resulted 
ia so complete a ruin to the cause of evangelization. 

The lecturer then. proceeded to discuss the ques- 
tion of secession in the Brahmo Somaj, and declared 
his sympathy to be entirely with the progressive par- 
ty. He compared it with the disruption of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Scotland which took place ih 1843, 
and hoped that the labors of the progressive. friends 
would be crowned with the same success which had 
attended the noble efforts of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Having briefly noticed the charge of man-wor - 
ship laid against certain Brahmos, he dwelt at length 
on the magnificent opportunity this age and country 
present for the extension of the Brahmo faith. He 
noticed, with evident feelings of deep sorrow, the un- 
brotherly and bitter feelings of animosity. which had 
been exhibited by certain conservative and progres- 
sive Brahmos, and earnestly hoped that they should 
evince,a more forgiving spirit towards each other; for 
charity was one of the foremost virtues required of 
those who professed themselves as Worshippers of 
One True God. He concluded by exhorting his 
Brahmo feiends to form a widely extended theist c 
union throughout India in the following earnest and 
eloquent language :— 

“ FRIENDS AND BRETHREN,—Though the power of 
truth may be on your side, let me impress upon you 
the great fact that uaion in all matters, whether re- 
ligious or political, is one of the mightiest sources of 
strength, so much so, that even the effete institutions 
of ages have, through its instrumentality, become 
well nigh eternal. A’ German poet has truly said— 

Divide the thunder into single notes, 
And it becomes a lullaby for children ; 
But pour it forth in one quick peal, 

And the royal sound shakes the heavens, 

How much, then, it behooves us to unite in our ef- 
forts to cleanse and purify our ancient creeds and sys- 
tems, which, like aged trees, have struck deep their 
vile roots, and closer cling on the bigot’s warped 
mind! While rem2mbering our individual responsi- 
bility, let us so combine our efforts as to make the 
supporters of ancient superstitions feel that the sun 
of their power is well-nigh set. Let us not waste our 
endeavors by throwing them, without a settled plan, 
where chance or caprice may direct. Let the theists 
of t he Punjab and the North-West of Bombay and 
Madras, shake hands with their brethren in Bengal 
in fraternal sympathy and active co-operation, and 
let them mutually lend a helping hand in each other’s 
labors. Nay, let not our brethren from bleak Albion’s 
shores, as well as from the— 

Great clime, that in free and full defiance, 

Rea's its crest unconquered and sublime, 

Aboye the far Atlantic— 
withhold from them their words of hearty sympathy 
and lofty cheer. Isolated’ efforts, 1 am convinced, 
will never bring about that amount of success, which 
from our very hearts we like to see consummated. I 
beseech, then, all reflecting theists calmly to reflect 
how long would be delayed the doom of the man- 
made creeds, if they are to aim at them their desultory 
shots, Let them not, through waut of brotherly love 
and union, leave the noble work of man’s spiritual 
emancipation toa later age; but let them unitedly 
herald the advent of absolute religion, and establish 
it forever. Let them, in regard to the duties of the 
day, and the prospects of the future, support and 
strengthen. each other in the common work which 
they have in hand. If they so co-operate with each 
other, whatever difficulties may lie in their way will 
soon be surmounted, and future generations will, per- 
haps, congratulate us for having rescued them from 
the destructive as well as the ‘constructant’ work in 
religion. The fruits of such a union will then be ex- 
hib ted in the thorough absence of superstition or fa- 
naticism, in the augmented brotherly love, religious 
unity, and sympathy, and an unprecedented spiritual 
welfare of the now dismembered elements of the hu- 
man race. Our brethren then may rest assured that-- 


The time shall come when from their heights serene, 
Beyond the grave, they'll look back, and smile 

To see the plains of earth all growing green, 
Where science, art, and love repeat heaven's style, 
And with God’s beauty fill the desert Isle, 

Till Eden blooms where martyr fires have burned, 

And to the Lord of Life all hearts and minds are turned.” 


The Vice-Chairman, Babu Ashoo Toss Dhur, L. 
C., then complimented the lecturer on the eloquent 
manner in which the subject had been treated. Hay- 
ing noticed at some length the several points dis- 
cussed in the lecture, he conyeyed the thanks of the 
meeting to him, after which the members and yisit- 
ors retired. 
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Notice —The Reports, 1 pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rev. SAMUEL Jonnson’s Essay on “THe WorsHIP 
or JEsus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by WM. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wa. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from-indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills-and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find such a remedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure sor Debitity, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

Andall affeetions arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The-great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE! 


It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and acue. if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring und fall, 


$100 $100 $100 
‘Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 
one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Agne will find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies. will rebuild their Constitution faster-than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty yearsago, 
with all the prejudices of so-called ‘patent medicine’ operat- 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues becam@known, 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations of 
their class, w th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them. you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced i's attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 


the result. 
EH 
Constipation, Flatulence. Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diseust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach. Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart,.Choking or Suffocating Sensa 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head. De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest. Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat. Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Eyil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. < 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany. all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘Ihere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXoofland’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oravges, &c. It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TESTIMONY 


Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
FON, G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th. 1867. 

T find ‘‘Hoofiand’s German Bitters” is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 
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of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 18/6, 

T consider ‘“‘Hoofiand's German Bitters” a valuable medicine 
ia case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Courtof Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June st, 1868. 
I have found by experience that *‘ Hoofland’s Germau Bit- 


ters’? isa very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. . GEO. SUARSWOOD. 
HON, WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
1 have used ‘‘ Hoofiand’s German Bitters and Tonic’’ in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them ar an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly benefi_ial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

T take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘ Hoofland’s German 

Tonic’ to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. lhad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
on my stomach, and ‘a became so weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
cure, JAMES M. WOOD, 
JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters’? for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 
CAWT fONT.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the signature of C, M. JACKSON is onthe 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREE!’, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEIAS. M. BVANS, FProp’r. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 


Pricks.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
Jand’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt, bottles, $1 50 per bottle. or half doz. for $7 50. 

Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere. 24—eowly 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind 
*‘\opuouedng RIoUEey yuRISISSy “MILE *g °9 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 
Special Agents—E. F. Munger at Waggoner’s Office, B. 

F. Griftin, 47 Monroe Street. Kelly Bros., 22: Summit Street. 
Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 
Medical Examiners—Drs. Samucl 8. Thorn and T. Jd. 

Eaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 
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North Western Farmer, 
Published at Indianapolis. isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Beonomy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Leports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-cight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock, 
improyed Machinery, rare Fruits, bcautiful Flowers, and model 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction ef children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America. 

It was started five years ago, as a plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years, 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts,of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR, 

Will be sent three!months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A. BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 Hast Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable. Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc , etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instrucfive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country, 

“Tam perfectly delighted with it.”"— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”—Jilinois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. i. CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents. . (18tf] 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 
Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Cormer Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 


FOR SALE.—At the office of Tur InpEXx, 48 Summit 8t., 
a few copier of the following pamphlets :— 

SprrcnH oF RICHARD H.DANA ON THE Usury Laws,delivered 
in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 

Szconp ANNWAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASsOctIA- 
TIon. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Eruics or Putrit INstRucTION, by F. E. ABBoT, Price 
15 cents. 

AN ORATION, delivered at the HumpoLpT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Annor. Price 10 cents. 

AN EXTRACT FROM THEODORE PARKER'S Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price, 10 cents. 

The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r. 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 


HORACE 8, 
JOSEPH K.SECOR, 


A. E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN P. FREEMAN. 


WALBRIDGE, A. EK. WALONE: 


DAVID R. LOCKE, 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results : 
5 ' IN 10 Y’RS.|IN 20 Y°RS.|IN 30 Y’RS.|IN 40 YRS, IN 50 YRS” 
2} cts a day OTSA NAR CA a Se ie ne $ 130 $ 360 $ 790 $1,540 $2,900 
54 : " 20 Sire pee hie eae pater ter ea ae 260 720 1,580 38,080 5,800 
84 yf i 30 a a cases bie = gui ee ra 390 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 
11 i 5 40 A eee ers hee aero 520 1,440 3,169 5,160 | 11,000 
133 i cs DO iy aiabe= eo wet sha -geemnea as 950 1,860 3,950 7,700 14,000 
les ' H 160 } EG Nein tips eee a 1,300 | 3,600 7,900 15,400 29,090 
5D Shihan tasbisecss ey at ae 2.600 7,200 | 15,800 | 30,800 | 58,000 
824 * 7 800 ipie bast cae fae ee oe 3,390 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 
1 iO stats ae EU agian ie inca Nb 5,200 14,400 | 31,600 | 51,600 | 116,000 
1 37 500 paket OS eee ore 6,500 18,000 39,500 77,000 145,000 


A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 


lowing results : 


Ind *yeurs! 2.02239 150360 [In 15 years)... 2 $6,289 80 | In 25 years,__-.___- $14,798 70 
In 10 a gi 2h me SL Siti | bakv (al WS Sea 2) FSCO" 20 In sO Sh Se 20,385 06 
Amount deposited in 30'years, $260 Gach year_.._ 24:2) _.5_ ene beh. tel 7,800 00 
NO th HORMrerest Omusain ems oo Semen NaN NRL (TT Es 1 Reger an hee eee 18,585 05 


$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of SUX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 


Married women and minors may deposit in their 


own names, for their own sole use. 
26tf. « 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 


IFLES, SHOT GUN8, REVOLVERS, &C. 

At reduced prices, warranted and sent by Express C. O. D-’ 
to be examined before being paid ror. Liberal terms to the 
Trade, Agents or Clubs. Write for a price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
pute Pa. N. B.—Army guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded 
for. 268 


NASBY°S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The Biavez has now attained a circulation largerthan that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that itis not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuavEe a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Nota paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than toe Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEHW STORY! 


Entitled ‘PAUL DENMON $; or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $2 00 
Clubs of Five, - s - - - = 2 75 ’ 
Clubsof Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or More. 

The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 

Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 

copy, and at the rame time give us the address ofa dozen or so 


of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio. 


ANTED AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUTTLE SEW- 
ING MACHINE. Price $25. It makes the ‘Lock 
Stitch’’ (alike on both sides) and is the only licensed under- 
feed Shuttle Machine sold for less than §60. J.icensed b 
Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and Singer & Co. All 
other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold for Jess than $60 
are infringements, and the seller and user liable to prosecu- 
tion, 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK &CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 26t4, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VoLtumg, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This willl 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion. 

The June number contains Mr 
‘““ Wat is Religion for ? ” 

Address $. Hl. MORSE, office of ‘The Radical Boston, 
Mass. Qitf. 


Frothingham’s article on 


ANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEWING 
MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch ’* and is warranted for five years. Price $15. All other 
machines with an under-feed sold for $15 or less are infringe- 
ments. Address OCTAGON SEWING MACHINE CO., St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill, Piet Pa., or Boston, Mass, 
26t 


= 


NY LADY OR GENTLEMAN desiring an opportunity to 
engage in a lucrative and honorable business at and near 
home, can learn particulars by addressing J. N. RICHARDSON 
& CO., Boston, Mass. ise soi. you saw thisin. 
: 2ht4 


| N RS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
| dh Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Jepend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relief and health to your infants. 

We have put up and geld this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In ConFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—Ne&y eR HAS IT FarLED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO ErrecT A CurE, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGH OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DBE- 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes arter the syrup is administered, 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for *“iirs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,?? having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. AJl others are base imitatations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. . 24m6. 


| GENTS WANTED—($10 PER DAY)—by the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., BOSTON, MASS., or St. 
| LOUIS, MO. 264. 


THE INDEX, 


| A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
FREE REUIGION, 


Published by the 
| Index Association, at ToLEDo, 0x10. 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a aixth copy free. 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trialfor Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
| of Five Cents. F 

All subscriptions and_ communications to be addressed te 
FRANCIS EB. ABBOT, Lock Box 38, Toledo, O. 


eS Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to tt editorially, shail 
be entitled to a copy of THE INDEX for one year. It will he 
Sorwarded to their address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement, 

Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE fet ‘s Paper. containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00.a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
Rare Hite and. Practical Duties, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $2.75, 

whe LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for §2.75, 

The NORTHW 


STERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. 


Address, 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 38, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS :— 
To.Epo, O., Henry S. Sressrns, 115 Summit St. 
Toxiepo, O., Jutius T. Frey, 47 Summit St. 
SyracusgE, N. Y.. Lewis & Wueian, 7 Granger Block. 
Sr, Lours, Mo., WARREN CHASE, 601 North Fifth St. 
CINCINNATI, O , HawLEY’s News DEpor7, 164 Vine St. 
Bronson PraArrig. Mica., Dr L. E. Barnarp. 
Dsrroir, Mren., WM. E. Tunis. 


VOLUME 1. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, JULY 16, 1870. 


NUMBER 29. 


Ghe Antler, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
4 AT 
BeKeprier ey oe eo Oped 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


(=~ Those columns of THE INDEX headed. DEPARTMENT 
oF THE FREE Rviiaious Assocrarion, are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
roepone ee for anything published in any other part of THE 
INDEX. 


TWO DOLLARS PHR ANNUM. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


MOTES AND BEANE. 


[Read to the Unitarian Society in Dover, N. H., Jan. 26, 1868.] 


‘‘ Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in go klar ab se 
ADT) Sy 


Perhaps the most difficult of all attainments is self- 
knowledge. Tangled and twisted almost beyond the 
possibility of unravelling is the mass of motives out 
of which our actions are spun. Human life is often 
compared to a river;'and it is scarcely more difficult 
to tell from what brook in the meadows, or what 
spring on the hill-sides, the drops come that make up 
the gliding stream, than it is to tell from what source 
arise the various deeds that make up the current of 
our outward life. 


In this bewildering complexity of motives, the 
chances for self-deception and self-flattery are very 
great, Vanity steps in, and puts conscience to sleep 
with her powerful narcotics; she whispers that what 
we have done was prompted by this or that good im- 
pulse instead of this or that dad one, and we lend a 
willing ear to her pleasing cajolery. We are always 
inclined to put the best possible construction on our 
own doings, and seldom lack excuse in our own eyes 
for what, if seen in others, we should instantly con- 
demn. “ The looker-on,” it is said, “sees most of the 
game;” and self-love, perverting our vision, makes us 
often comprehend our own actions far less truly than 
cool and observant spectators. The good that wedo 
we magnify; the evil that wedo we extenuate. Ifwe 
wish to better the character of our own doings, we 
must learn to scan them as sharply as if they were 
not our own,—learn to give no quarter to our own 
faults, but rather, in that warfare, hoist the black flag. 
There will be little danger of undue severity in deal- 
ing with ourselves; the danger is all the other way. 
The rule cannot be too strict or high by which we are 
to judge our own actions and motives ; and in these 
we shall find abundant occasion for virtuous jndigna- 
tion. The hardest lessons life has to teach are, first 
how to see, and next how to extract, the beam in our 
own eye. é 

The extreme difficulty, however, of perceiving our 
own faults, is paralleled by the extreme facility of per- 
ceiving other people’s faults. It is as easy to see a 
mote in their eyes, as it is hard to see a beam in owr 
eyes. In fact, it is so very easy to see motes in others, 
that, if no motes exist, we are very apt to imagine 
them. Nine-tenths of the harsh judgments I hear 
are, in my opinion, more or less unjust. <A grain of 
suspicion, a grain of jealousy, ten grains of conceit, 


and an hundred grains of self-ignorance,—that makes 
an infallible recipe for censoriousness. A man com- 
monly gets full credit for all his vices, and a little 
more. Living, as we all do, under the microscope; 
through which the public is looking with its countless 
eyes, our imperfections are magnified, and often mul- 
tiplied. Nothing is easier than to put a severe con- 
struction on what we see done; and frequently 
nothing is more unjust. There are many persons who 
fancy it argues great penetration, profound know- 
ledge of human nature, to attribute alow or mean 
motive to the actions of others; but believe me, 
friends, there is deeper knowledge of human nature 
in admiration than in censure. We all censure too 
much,—who too much admires? In any case where 
a good and bad motive seem equally possible, he 
shows not only a nobler character in himself, but also 
a profounder insight into the human heart, who gives 
goodness the benefit of the doubt. 


Even in the actions of men which look the worst, 
and are the worst, itis seldom that evil exists unmix- 
ed. The previous struggle against temptation, the 
remorseful feeling that accompanies surrender, the 
tornado of self-reproach that follows it, the half-de- 
spairing resolve to conquer hereafter, the still-born 
prayer that somehow could not draw a living breath, 
—all this may be as real as the deed itself; yet to hu- 
man inspection it appears not, and the condemnation 
of man may be severer than that of Heaven. Poor 
Robert Burns, himself a victim of impulse, circum- 
stance, and habit, well knew the meaning of the 
words, when he wrote,— 

‘‘ What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 

The beam we think we see so clearly in another 
may be only a mote,—the mote we think we see may 
be only the fiction of our own fancy; and while I 
would urge a rigorous severity in weighing our own 
faults, I would urge at the same time a generous le- 
niency in weighing the faults of others. These two I 
commonly find conjomed. The man who strictly 
calls himself to account is quick to make allowance 
for others; while he who is over-harsh with others, 
is usually over-indulgent with himself. The eye with 
the biggest beam spies out the tiniest mote. 


Censoriousness is always the proof of a little soul. 
He who forever blames is the poorest of all company ; 
while he who, in this world doubtless so full of 
wrong, sees the beautiful aspects of character and can 
find leisure to utter a word of admiration, makes 
every one he meets a debtor. How sweet a thing it 
is to encounter unaffected charity! What a glow it 
creates in the heart,—what a stimulus to generous 
sentiments! I feel refreshed by every one who sees 
with joy the noble in his fellow-men, and grieves to 
see in them the ignoble. Far be it from me to praise 
credulity, or to counsel you to let yourselves be gull- 
ed by mere appearance. Hypocrisy merits the sever- 
est and heaviest verdict. But I hold him to be the 
gull, the dupe, who is cheated by his own inward rot- 
tenness into taking all seeming goodness for hypocri- 
sy. Pretension is no more real than that which it 
pretends’; the very fact that rascality must ape hon- 
esty in order to succeed, is an involuntary admission 
that honesty itself is no humbug. Hence Rochefou- 
cauld says, with all the inspiration of a true poet,— 
“ Hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue.” 
Nobody can discriminate rectitude from its sham, but 
he who believes in both; and he who believes in both, 
piercing as may be his insight into the false, cannot 
withhold his reverence from the true. By charity, 
therefore, 1 do not mean gullibility, stupid blindness 
to hypocritical pretence,—still less a mawkish and 
gushing sentimentality; but I do mean that large 
generosity of judgment which refuses to condemn on 
mere suspicion,—that deeper and diviner wisdom 
which, even in acknowledged wrong, can make al- 
lowance for and pity, the wrong-doer. Charity be- 
lieves that every man is better than his deeds, and is 


anxious to discover the palliations which Omniscience, 
at least, discerns; it discriminates between the sinner 
and his sin, and to hatred of the sin adds compas- 
sion and love for the sinner ; it forbears to denounce 
persons even while forced to denounce actions; it 
wounds only to heal, and, to avoid injustice, is will- 
ing to be sneered at itself. Censoriousness is a mix- 
ture of vanity, cruelty and presumption; charity is 
the union of a wisdom which sees beneath the sur- 
face, a love which embraces all mankind, and a mod- 
esty which is faith in universal goodness. The cen- 
sorious man indirectly praises himself by condemning 
his neighbor; the charitable man praises humanity 
by admiring the goodness that cannot wholly die 
even in the worst of men. 


Where shall we find an instance of charity so sur- 
passingly beautiful and touching as in the story of 
Jesus and the sinful woman? The fourth gospel, in 
which this story occurs, is regarded by many of the 
best modern scholars as the latest and least authentic 
record of his life contained in the new Testament ; 
and all modern scholars of high reputation admit that 
the first eleven verses of the eighth chapter, in which 
this story is told, have no right to be regarded as 
part even of this fourth gospel, not being contained 
in any of the best manuscripts. Yet if any story 
whatever about that beautiful character and life at- 
tests itself as true by intrinsic marks, this story surely 
so attests itself. Although preserved in merely a leg- 
endary form, and added to the fourth gospel ata 
comparatively late date, I cannot believe that it isnot 
substantially true as a matter. of biography. But 
even if not historically true, its spiritual truth is none 
the less commanding. Only a soul ag great as the 
soul of Jesus could so act and speak; and I believe 
that none of his acts or words have done more than 
these to win the love and reverence of humanity. 
Picture to yourselves the scene so simply yet so moy- 
ingly described, and, with me, see in it an illustration 
of that spirit of divinest charity which is surely the 
spirit of God. 

A poor stained woman, condemned to death by the 
stern law of Moses, is brought in mockery by the 
Scribes and Pharisees to the young country Rabbi, 
teaching the eager crowds in the magnificent temple 
of the Hebrew worship. Her fate is pre-determined 
in their minds; they desire only to entangle the man 
they fear and hate in the snare they have cunningly 
laid for hin. What care they for the wretched crea- 
ture in her agony of shame and terror? All they 
seek is to entrap the young heretic in some answer 
that will turn from him the hearts of thepeople. So, 
with pretended deference for his opinion, they tell 
him of the law of Moses that decrees her cruel death, 
and add,—‘‘ But what sayest thou ?” 


To hide, perhaps, the blush of mingled delicacy 
and indignation at their hypocritical appeal, the 
youthful teacher stoops and writes with his finger on 
the sand. With eager malignancy they press the 
question, while the people wait curiously for his re- 
ply. Slowly he rises from his stooping posture, and 
slowly, with a glance that pierces even those rocky 
hearts, he utters the memorable words,—“ Hn THAT 
IS WITHOUT SIN AMONG YOU, LET HIM CAST THE FIRST 
STONE AT HER!” And again he stoops to write upon 
the ground. He that is sialess in that horde of mur- 
derers! He that is sinless in that crowd of sinful 
men, who, with souls full of slaughter, would fain 
add to the blood of their guilty victim the blood of 
the guiltless also! He that is sinless—sinless / None 
but the sinless to cast the first stone at the sinful! 
Ah, how that word tears off the disguise from their 
own hearts, and startles them with the sight of their 
own moral hideousness! In vain they strive to con- 
quer their horror of themselves; even they are scourg- 
ed beyond endurance with the scorpion whip of con- 
science ; and stealthily, while Jesus still is stooping, 
they slink off one by one, with that word sénless 
echoing and re-echoing through their souls. None 
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but the sinless man must hurl the first stone at that 
poor drooping head ; and he—will not! 

' Their footfalls die away. Silence reigns through 
the stately courts of the temple. The stricken cul- 
prit and her deliverer are alone. Again the stooping 
form arises; and, in the bowed and broken-hearted 
woman at his feet, Jesus reads at one glance the 
whole sad history of temptation, sin, and shame,— 
the whole unspoken and immortal promise of that 
agony of contrite woe. With what unutterable com- 
passion for her blasted peace, with what divine ten- 
derness for her tortured and bleeding spirit, with what 
grand faith in the holier future that even yet awaits 
her, does he behold that crouching figure! Gently 
he asks,—‘ Where are those thine accusers? Hath 
no man condemned thee?” And (surely it is with 
sobs) she falters forth,—‘ No man, Lord,’—while she 
waits, crushed to the very earth, her sentence from 
his lips. Ah friends, what a sentence it is! Remem- 
ber who it is that speaks, and who that hears. If 
ever a pure spirit dwelt in a human body, it was the 
spirit of Jesus; if ever a spirit had been contamina- 
ted by desecration of its earthly temple, it was the 
spirit of that poor, contrite woman. Purity itself 
stood face to face with humanity in its deepest degra- 
dation; and hearken to its word. “Neither do I 
condemn thee—nezther do I condemn thee ; Go, AND 
SIN NO MORE.” None but the sinless shall cast the 
first stone—and thzs is the stone he casts! None but 
the guiltless shall condemn the guilty—and this is the 
condemnation ! 

In this divine utterance of the spirit of Jesus,—as 
sinless, surely, as human spirit ever was, though none 
is absolutely pure,—I cannot but hear the Universal 
Justice passing sentence on repentant sin itself,—the 
sentence of full, free, tenderest forgiveness, without 
condition or qualification. The terrible consequences 
of sin must still work themselves out, according to 
the unchangeable law of cause and effect; but hope 
and faith and divine encouragement remain, to stim- 
ulate the soul to complete self-mastery. If this is the 
charity of God, what shall be the charity of man? 
Where the All-Perfect pours out its pity and pardon, 
shall the Imperfect censure and condemn? Hush 
forever the harsh discords of condemnation, and let 
the soft music of compassion make melodious our hu- 
man speech. Let charity throw her veil over human 
frailty, and leave unspoken the cruel, censorious word. 
Let society, with its bitter injustice to fallen woman, 
learn to practise the high ethics of love. In the per- 
son of that poor, crushed, and weeping outcast, hid- 
ing her head in agony of contrition aud shame, be- 
hold the type of all human transgression ; and in the 
words of Jesus, full of reverence for the human soul, 
however soiled, hear the sentence passed upon it by 
the Infinite Purity above,—“ NriTHER Do I con- 
DEMN THEE; GO, AND SIN NO MORE.” 


Miscellancous, 


HIGH OLD EPISCOPACY. 


[From the Cleveland Daily Herald.] 


There are degrees in High Churchism, as there are 
varying altitudes in church steeples. High differs 
from High and Dry, and there are differences in 
height in each class, though a general resemblance 
among them all. The class of churchmen represented 
by the Episcopal Council of the Diocese of Wiscon- 
sin go a notch beyond all previously recognized class- 
ifications, and must be ranked as High Old Church. 
Their Episcopal backs hump more than a camel’s or 
that of an infuriated cat. They have shinned tosucha 
height up the ecclesiastical pole as to have lost their 
heads entirely, and there is danger of their falling and 
breaking their clerical necks. 

The telegraph informs us that the Episcopal Council 
of the Diocese of Wisconsin have solemnly issued a 
decree on marriage. Episcopalians must marry 
Episcopalians or be excommunicated. They must be 
married by an Episcopalian priest or be debarred the 
rites of the church. 
and candle. The commission of the act carries with 
it excommunication. And as this class of churchmen 
hold that there is no orthodoxy but their doxy, that 
the one true church is their cu urch, and that there is 
mighty poor chance for salvation beyond its pale, it 
follows that an Episcopalian marrying a Presbyterian, 
or calling in the aid of a Jnstice of the Peace, accord- 
ing to the laws of the ccuntry, is condemned to 
“perish everlastingly.” 

These are “hard lines” for Episcopal young men 
and women. When an Episcopal swain in Wisconsin 
woos a damsel who goes to Presbyterian strawberry 
festivals or Methodist tea-drinkings, he must pop the 
question with an additional clause-—‘ Will you have 
me and become an Episcopalian?” or rather, “ Will 
you become an Episcopalian and take me?’ The 
maiden who carries a prayer-book emblazoned on the 
cover with a cross, before she receives the attentions 
of an eligible young man, must inquire whether he is 


There is no need of bell, book. 


a communicant at St. Malachi’s and whether, should 
an engagement result from their acquaintance, he is 
willing that the rector of St. Agatha should tie the 
knot and bestow the nuptial benediction. 

The Episcopal Council of Wisconsin—with all due 
respect to the cloth be it said—have made high old 
donkeys of themselves, if the report of the adoption 
of such a resolution is true. We should advise them 
to go to Rome, kiss the Pope’s toe, and shout for In- 
fallibility forthwith, but for the reflection that the 
Holy Father would probably snub them for their ex- 
cess of zeal. In the decree just issued they have out- 
Heroded Herod and proved themselves more intoler- 
ant than the Roman church itself. Mixed marriages 
are discountenanced by the Roman Catholic church, 
but they are not absolutely prohibited. They do not 
work excommunication. The member of the com- 
munion who marries out of it is held to have done an 
unwise act, unless there is a probability ‘of speedily 
bringing the outsider within the pale, but there is no 
denying of the sacraments to the erring one. We have 
known such mixed marriages even to be encouraged 
when there was a strong probability of thus making 
converts. It was left for the Protestant Episcopal 
authorities in Wisconsin, to knock down the persim- 
mons of intolerance with a longer pole than even 
Rome itself handles. 

Bishop Kemperis dead. Bishop Armitage rules in 
his stead. We do not know what.has been the pre- 
vious standing of Bishop Armitage on the clothes and 
candle question, but the action of the Council of his 
Diocese would seem to stamp him as one of the 
highest of the High Old Church party. 

——-< 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND MAR- 


RIAGE, 


[From the Toledo Commercial.] 


A despatch sent from Chicago on Friday night last 
reads as follows: “The Episcopal Council of the 
Diocese of Wisconsin, held at Milwaukee yesterday, 
adopted the following new canon: ‘Every commu- 
nicant of the church marrying outside of our com- 
munion, or married by any other than a clergyman 
of our church, shall stand pro facto excommunicated.” 

This despatch has drawn from the press consider- 
able comment, and givenjan‘opportunity to those who 
desire it to remark upon the “ Romanizing tendency” 
of the Episcopal Church. In the absence of any 
official report from the Episcopal Convention of the 
Diocese of Wisconsin, we cannot, of course, speak 
positively concerning the character of the despatch ; 
but from the structure of Episcopal Conventions and 
the general sentiment of the Church, we judge it to be 
false. An Episcopalian would doubtless condemn it 
at once upon what is called “internal evidence,” its 
absurdity being patent. 

In the first place, the general sentiment of the 
Episcopal Church is averse to any such rule, the 
Church standing in respect to marriage upon precisely 
the same ground with other Protestant churches,— 
that is, the Church holds marriage to be a divine 
ordinance, but not a sacrament, and does not claim 
any more control of marriage than is claimed by other 
Protestant churches. The Church admits, or rather 
the sentiment of the membership admits—for there is 
no Church law on the subject—that marriages 
solemnized by civil officers or by clergymen of other 
churches, are sacred and valid. In the matter of 
marriage, the Episcopal Church is, as it is upon so 
many other doctrines of the Romish Church, a Pro- 
testant Church, for in its Articles it protests against 
the dogma that marriage is a sacrament, and especially 
against the celibacy of the priesthood. This being 
the position of the Church and the sentiment of its 
membership, it is absurd to suppose that a Diocesan 
Convention would adopt any suchrule as the despatch 
announces. So far as its adoption, in case it were 
adopted, should rest upon the “cloth” or the clergy, 
as il-posted journals intimate, this is still more 
absurd, for Episcopal Conventions are composed of 
the Rector and three laymen from each parish, the 
latter being chosen either by the Vestry or the parish 
at large, thus giving the laity a three-fourths vote in 
the Convention. It is hardly probable that the laity 
of Wisconsin are prepared to take the ground in- 
dicated. 

It is difficult to conceive howthe despatch originated, 
unless the subject was brought before the Convention. 
It was probably under consideration in some shape, 
and it is not improbable that a resolution recommend- 
ing marriages within the church and by Episcopal 
clergymen was adopted. It is possible also that, as a 
test of the sentiment of the church on the subject, 
some ‘such canon was reeommended to the considera- 
tion of the next General Convention. 

P. 8.—Since the above was in type, we have met 
the following statement, addressed to the Detroit 
Tribune, which explains the “mare’s nest” that has 
excited so much stir :— 


It so happened that I was present at the Conven- 
tion of the Diocese of Wisconsin, on Wednesday last, 
when a young man introduced the above mentioned 
canon, and he stated that he did so upon his own 
responsibility, and without expecting its favorable 
consideration. It was received with much merriment, 
and without one word of favor from any one but the 
person who offered it. As a matter of simple courtesy 
to the mover, it was, at his own request, referred to 
the Committee on Canons. The Committee, without 
leaving their seats, reported in words of pleasantry 
against it, and the proposed canon was rejected with- 
out one vote in its favor except that one of its author. 
The whole subject was out of the way in as little time 
as it takes to pen this contradiction. 

He Paw: 


Rev. H. W. Spalding, Rector of Grace Church, 


at 


Madison, Wis., says to the Chicago Tribune, “ The 
statement is nnmitigated falsehood. I respectfully call 
upon you to publish its retraction. at your earliest 
convenience. No such canon was adopted.” 


a 
THE A. U. A. INDICTED. 


[The following editorial and the subjoined squibs 
are%from the Christian Register. | 


Grave charges have often been brought against this 
Association by anonymous writers in some of our 
journals, but now several serious allegations are made 
ee aresponsible person. Inthe Liberal Christian, Mr. 

epworth states that “ We can sit in our easy chairs 
and read a sermon delivered by one in full fellowship 
with the body and in the pay of our officers, in which 
Christ is made the subject of flippant remark, and not 
a twinge disturbs us.” The best interests of the de- 
nomination require that the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association should plead guilty or not 
guilty to this charge. 

In the Religious Magazine also, Mr. Hepworth 
states that our differences of opinion “ go to the utmost 
limits of Theism, which laughs at the rite of baptism, 
scoffs at the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, speaks of 
the blood of Christ and the blood of Cock Robin 
in the same breath, and tells us we have already 
had too much of Jesus Christ, and that he 
should be laid to rest.” Alluding to persons 
who hold these opinions, Mr. Hepworth adds, “ The 
American Unitarian Association will not long com- 
mand the confidence of the majority of our laymen 
and ministers, if they sendsuch men out from Sunday 
to Sunday to preach the word:’ Gentlemen of the 
Executive Committee, this clearly implies that. you are 
in the habit of employing men who preach about the 
blood of Christ and the bludd of Cock Robin in the 
same breath, and say that we have already had 
too much of Jesus Christ, and that he should be laid 
at rest. If you value your continued influence with 
our churches, you must not be silent when such 
charges are made by so prominent an accuser who has 
just retired from your Board, and is acquainted with 
yonr action. 


The London Inquirer is much pleased with the 
action of the American Unitarian Association with 
reference to the proposed creed. Itsays: “ We heartily 
congratulate our kindred Association in America on 
having thus maintained a fundamental principle 
which is far more important than the bond of a com- 
mon doctrinal faith.” After Mr. Hepworth has se- 
cured a creed for Dr. Dewey, Dr. Walker, Dr. Hedge, 
Dr. Bellows, Dr. Clarke and Prof. Everett, as Tom 
Inpex predicts, perhaps he can be induced to go over 
to England and save Mr. Martineau, Mr. Gaskell and 
Sir John Bowring from “ going under” by assisting in 
the preparation of a “Statement of Faith” for them. 
Two such broad missionary fields will challenge his 
energies for some time to come. 


In. enumerating the disastrous changes which have 
come over the Unitarian body in the last twenty 
years, Mr. Hepworth says there is “little desire on the 
part of ministers to work together.” It must have 
required even all his courage to make this statement. 
in full view of the National Conference, Local Con- 
ferences, and five-fold contributions to the treasury of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


The pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, says: “If the Lord acts up to his promise to 
deny in heaven those who deny him on the earth, we 
can easily predict that the Unitarian denomination has 
not a very hopeful future.” It seems to us a great 
confusion of ideas to regard the refusal of the denomi-~ 
nation to grant Mr. Hepworth a creed fora “ campaign 
document” as a denial of the Lord Jesus. 


Rey. F. E. Abbot, in Tur InvDrEx, applauds Mr. 
Hepworth’s courage and consistency, seems to wish 
him to go on with his creed-project, and even predicts. 
his success! We have always supposed that Mr. 
Hepworth’s course would be exceedingly gratifying 
to Mr. Abbot and Tur Inpex, and it turns out that we 
were right in our conjecture. 


Mr. Sears infers that Mr. Hepworth means to bring 
his creed-project before the National Conference next 
fall. Is it with the least hope of converting the de- 
nomination, or only “ to spend so much of the day in 
discussion that no hour is left to talk of work ?” 


The pastor of the Church of the Messiah, in New 
York, says that “from the Hudson river to the Mis- 
sissippi our churches can be almost counted on the 
fingers of two hands.” Will somebody be so kind as 
to send Mr. Hepworth a Year Book ? 


[The above shows plainly enough how the leaven 
is working among the Unitarians. Until a “ State- 
ment of Faith” is adopted and enforced as a rigid test 
of ministerial qualifications, the Executive Committee 
of the A. U. A. will be obligedto act as Mr. Hep- 
worth states. The Register fights the proposed creed 
in public, but wants the Committee to act upon it in 
secret; to make a pretence of freedom to the world 
but to proscribe preachers for their opinions in its 
private business sessions. But the worldsees through 
this little game, and thoroughly despises it. The 
Register squirms and winces under Mr. Hepworth’s 
lash ; and all its venomous little digs and side-thrust, 
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will not shield its own back. The Unitarians have 
got either too much or too little of a creed; and Mr. 
Hepworth, knowing his own power, seems disposed 
to use it vigorously.—ED. ] 
———_o oe —_——_——_ 
DECLINING AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


{From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist.] 


Our brethren of the Methodist Church, North, must 
begin by this time to be greatly exercised over the 
hardness of heart in the South, which continues 
to turn a cold shoulder to their insinuating overtures 
for reconciliation and re-union. It will be remembered 
that at our late Conference in Baltimore these North- 
men did a-wooing go, but were not successful, 
although, as ladies under such circumstances inform 
rejected lovers, we assured them that, though we could 
not accept their hand, we should always hold themin 
high esteem as friends, a compliment which, we fear, 
some of them did not appreciate. This rebuff, how- 
ever, seems not to have been considered as conclusive, 
for at the late General Conference, in Memphis, the 
persistent suitor appeared once more, got up ina style 
quite regardless of expense, and seemed bent upon 
enclosing us in his yearning embrace. But, as our 
readers have already heard, we felt compelled, with 
tears in our eyes, once more to utter the monosyllable, 
“ No.” We have uttered that word almost as often as 
Victor Hugo reiterates it in his late fulmination at the 
Plebiscitum. Our indefatigable gallant is like that 
spasmodic Frenchman, always compelling us to say 
“ No! No!! No/!/” and almost like him to declare 
that there is only one question which the Napoleon 
(of Northern Methodism) can ask, to which we can 
return an affirmative answer, to wit: “Shall I go 
before the courts and be tried for highway robbery, 
sacrilege, murder and usurpation ?” Yus. 

Far be it from us to fail to appreciate, even if we 
cannot reciprocate, the repeated propositions for 
sacred wedlock. We have no doubt that the inten- 
tions of our respected suitor are honorable. We 
haye known him too leng to suppose that he would 
consent to betray trusting confidence! We feel ex- 
cessively flattered by his attentions. Weare tempted 
to look in our mirror a dozen times a day, tosee what 
it is that so arouses his admiration. Sometimes we 
think that the fascinating rogue has been captivated 
by our money. But then, alas, we remember that 
we have lost our fortune. Some years ago we had a 
splendid inheritance, but it has all gone. The heiress 
woke up one fine morning to find herself beggared. 
A band of burglars had broken into the paternal 
mansion. The villains had carried off silver plate, 
diamonds, bank notes, all that we possessed, murdered 
nearly half the inmates of the house, and then set fire 
to the dwelling. Who could these atrocious criminals 
haye been? Perhaps our importunate swain can tell 
us! Perhaps, if he is gifted with detective skill, he 
can help to recover the property! And then, who 
knows but he may yet obtain the coveted damsel ? 
In the meantime, we have some information, which 
perhaps may assist him in his investigations. An old 
porter of the house has always declared that he saw 
distinctly the rogues who first entered the dwelling, 
and that they were disguised as Northern Methodist 
Ministers! / / 

We fully appreciate the just and merciful instincts 
of our Northern friends, but their ideas of justice and 
mercy, as expounded by Dr. Eddy, of Baltimore, in- 
cluding confiscation, might make their embrace that 
of a Polar bear rather than of a tender bridegroom. 
We concede that they are great philanthropists, as 
much bigger and better than we as the huge philan- 
thropist, Mr. Honey-thunder, described by Dickens in 
“ Edwin Drood,’ whose “ philanthropy was of the 
gunpowderous sort that the difference between it and 
animosity was hard to determine,” and who sought to 
have universal concord by eliminating all the people 
who wouldn’t, or conscientiously couldn’t, be con- 
cordant. ‘ You were to love your brother as your- 
self, but after an indefinite interval of maligning 
him (very much as if you hated him,) and calling him 
all manner of names.” The picture Boz gives of this 
Mr. Honey-thunder travelling into Cloisterham, re- 
minds us so forcibly of owr Mr. Honey-thunder, that 
we must be excused for transcribing it, premising 
that the philanthropist, who was a very large man, 
was seated on the box of the vehicle, with the driver, 
having his elbows squared and his hands on his 
knees, compressing the driver into a most uncomfort- 
ably small compass, and glowering about him with 
a strongly marked face. 

“Ts this Cloisterham?”’ demanded Mr. Honey- 
thunder, in a tremendous voice. 

“Tt is,” replied the driver, rubbing himself as if he 
ached, after throwing the reins to the hostler. “ And 
1 never was so glad to see it.” 

“ Tell your master to make his box-seat wider then,” 
returned the passenger. “ Your master is morally 
bound, and ought to be legally, under ruinous pen- 
alties, to provide for the comfort of his fellow-man.” 

The driver instituted, with the palms of his hands, 
@ superficial examination of his skeleton; which 
seemed to make him anxious. 

“ Have I sat upon you ?” asked the passenger. 

“You have,” said the driver, as if he dida’t like it 
much, 

“Take that card, my friend.” 

“T think I won’t deprive you of it,” said the driver. 
“What's the good of it to me ?” 

“Bea member of that Society,” said the philan- 
thropist. 

“ What shall I get by it?” asked the driver. 

“ Brotherhood,” returned the passenger in a fero- 
cious manner. 

“Thankee,” said the driver, very deliberately, as he 


got down; “my mother was contented with myself, 
andsoamI. J don’t want no brothers.” 

We leave our Mr. Honey-thunder to make the 
application. We cannot join his Society. 


> SS 
PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


WHAT IT IS.—ITS POWER. 


[By Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in ‘‘ Steps of Belief.” 


Itis a mistake made, almost universally, by Protes- 
tants, to regard the declaration of Papal infallibility 
by the Vatican Council as a mere theoretical assertion 
of impossible claims. Almost all Protestant writers 
are amused by it, and consider it as simply ridiculous. 
But we must not suppose that so sagacious a body as 
the Roman Curia have no important practical object 
in view in thus compelling the bishops to admit the 
infallibility of the Pope. It means a great deal prac- 
tically. Itissimply changing a constitutional mon- 
archy into an absolute despotism. The Company of 
Jesus has always been such adespotism. Eyery mem- 
ber of it has been a soldier, bound to obey every or- 
der of his superiors without question. The present 
planis to virtually transform the whole Catholic 
Church into the Company of Jesus. The motto of the 
whole Catholic Church will then be “Perinde ac cad- 
aver.” FEyery bishop will be bound to control his 
diocese according to directions from Rome. A papal 
brief will be like the order of the General of an army, 
to be obeyed absolutely, without hesitation, by every 
good Catholic. 

‘* Not theirs to make reply, 
Not theirs to reason why ; 
Theirs but to do or die.” 

The plan is, by this magnificent centralization, to 
give to the whole Catholic Church the aggressive pow- 
er which has made the Conipany of Jesus such splen- 
did soldiers in the service of the Pope. Asa nation, 
in its hour of peril from internal rebellion or external 
foes, chooses a dictator, and puts the whole powerin 
his hands, so the- Catholic Church, perceiving how 
it is endangered by the advance of science and the 
spirit of the age, proposes to make the Pope an ab- 
solute dictator. 

The object isa practical one, and perfectly logi- 
cal. The declaration of infallibility is placing a se- 
cure theoretical foundation for the exercise of this 
absolute power. When this h's once been declared, 
the Pope may, for example, forbid any Catholic child- 
ren to go to schools, except such as are under the 
contro] of ecclesiastics of theirown church. Any pa- 
rent who disobeys will then be liable to excommuni- 
cation. Hecan only choose between obedience and 
leaving the church. Andevery Catholic knows that 
to leave the church is to expose himself to an amount 
of social abuse and persecution which very few are 
strong enough to resist. The plan, then, is a fine 
piece of strategic wisdom. Itis true that the bow 
may be so much bent as to break. A very possible 
result of carrying out this decree may be schism. It 
is quite possible that it may produce independent na- 
tional churches in France, Spain, Austria, or Germany. 
These bodies, retaining their church buildings, priests, 
liturgies,as at present, would by no means be objection- 
able to the great mass of Catholics. To them the church 
means their own priest and their usual worship. So 
that, without becoming Protestants, or perceiving any 
change,they might become independent of Rome and 
of the papacy. 

But it is idle to disguise the fact that there is a 
great conflict before us in this country,—not with 
Roman Catholics, nor with the Roman Catholic 
Church considered as a religion, but with the power 
of that organization as wielded by the Jesuits. To 
this compact, determined, relentless power, we Protes- 
tants present a scattered crowd of unorganized sects, 
a divided purpose and an unsettled creed. Not a 
Protestant church is certain of its own opinions. In 
the sixteenth century Protestants could oppose to the 
infallibility of the church the infallibility of the Bible. 
All Protestants believed in it then ; how many believe 
in it now? As the Macedonian phalanx marched 
straight through the mob of Persian soldiers which 
called itself an army, so the Church of Rome, strong 
in its numbers and its union, laughs in derision at the 
divided sects of the Protestants, and anticipates a cer- 
tain victory. 

And its victory is certain, unless we have on our side 
one power which may essentially help us; and that is 
TRUTH. In the sixteenth century, three hundred and 
fifty years ago, truth, without organization, without 
numbers, with no prestige, no popularity,—truth ut- 
tered by the lips of a single man, Martin Luther,-— 
shook all of Christendom to its centre and overthrew 
Romanism through half of Europe. On the side of 
Rome are numbers, prestige, organization, union ; 
on the other side, freedom and truth. Ifthe claim of 
Rome is false, nothing can save it. When the foun- 
dations of a building are giving way, no buttresses 
against the wall can keep it from coming down. 
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A religious woman who always kept Sunday and 
washed on Monday, and in fact all the rest of the 
week, as she was a washerwoman by occupation, had 
managed to scrape money enough to build a snug 
little house and barn in the country ; and one after- 
noon, after she was comfortably settled, there came 
along a terrible tornado, which tore her barn to pieces 
and smashed a part of the house. The old lady’s in- 
dignation was at first unspeakable, but at last she 
sobbed, ‘‘ Well, here’s a pretty piece of business. No 
matter, though; I'll pay for this—I’ll wash on Sun- 
days.” Divine Providence is supposed to have met 
its match. 


Voices from the Leaple. 


[HXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


——‘ Dear Frienp,—A mistaken motive has led 
you into grievous error. The ambition of Jesns, you 
say, 18 your reason for abandoning Unitarianism. 
Having never accepted Jesus Christ as God manifest 
in the flesh, his desire to lift mankind up you reckon 
the ambitition of manhood! A proud ambition in 
God to stoop to save the lowly sons of earth! God 
himself desires the salvation of men, and has done 
much to save them. Leaving out your views con- 
cerning Jesus, and following out your notions of ‘am- 
bition’, —God is ambitious ! 

You have neglected to discover a distinction be- 
tween holy and unholy ambition—or desire—a syn- 
onym | 

To realize in your own soul the meaning of that 
saying— ye must be born again’—is the surest way to 
get rid of skepticism. That you have never known 
the power of a present salvation in your own soul is 
evidenced by your rejection of Jesus Christ. 

What meaneth this to you? ‘Noman can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.’ To know 
its genuine meaning is to remove all your strange 
notions. 

Any humble heart-converted as well as head-con- 
verted man can teach you the difference between be- 
lieving in Christ as the devils did, and faith which 
“with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion. 

To you the Gospel has been ‘ foolishness,’ but you 
can know it to be the ‘power of God’ by earnest prayer 
and an earnest search after the truth. Throw away 
your own notions, and take the teachings of the 
Spirit and Word of God. 

And the reading carefully of the following works 
will help you to the light :—‘ Nelson on Infidelity,’ — 
‘ Newton on Prophecy’—Paley’s ‘Evidences of Christ- 
ianity’—Fabor’s ‘ Difficulties of Infidelity—Horne’s 
‘Introduction,’ Vol.1,—Wesley’s‘ Autobiography.’ 

Hoping to hear from you in your journey to the 
light and liberty of the Gospel, and with much 
anxiety, yours most cordially.” 


——“ InpeEx No. 19, just received, if possible, gives 
me more satisfaction than any before, particularly on 
account of the sentiments promulgated by C. B. Web- 
ster on the old ideas concerning God. 

I look upon it as a very interesting and important 
subject,—some rational idea of God. For twenty years 
my children have been growing up around me, and 
1 have not during that time tried to instruct them 
concerning God, because I could form no idea myself, 
believing that ‘men make God in their own image.’ 

I feel that I can learn a good deal from the perusal 
of your paper, and enclose a dollar for the balance of 
the year.” 


——“ JT wish to subscribe for one of the bound vol- 
umes of Tur InDex for 1870. I enclose 25 cents for a 
copy of Nos. 15, 20, the Fifty Affirmations, and two 
copies of No.17) I wish these copies to lend, that my 
prejudiced friends may learn to appreciate a paper that 
[value more highly than any six papers in the country. 
I wish that some capitalist, emulous of Geo. Peabody's 
laurels, might scatter copies of THe INDEX as thick as 
Autumn leaves. Meanwhile I intend to devote some 
time towards making its merits known.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Pusiic Menrine.—On Sunday morniag, July 17, 
at 10} o’clock, a public meeting of all persons interest- 
ed in the maintenance of an unsectarian Common 
School System will be held in the Park at the termi- 
nus of the Adams Street Railroad, provided the 
weather ts fair. Mr. F. E. Abbot will read an address 
on “The Bible in the Public Schools.” Mr. Guido 
Marx, Hon. William Kraus, and Judge Ritchie will 
also make addresses on the same subject,—the 
former twoin German. The German SAENGERBUND 
have kindly consented to be present and furnish 
music on the occasion. If the weather is foul, the 
meeting will be postponed till further notice. 


RapicaLt Cuus.—The RapicaLu Cius will meet 
in the church at the corner of Adams and Superior 
Streets Sunday evening, July 17, at 74 o’clock. The 
report of the Committee on drawing up a petition for 
the exclusion of the Bible from the Public Schools 
will be submitted for consideration and action, 
amended according to the instructions of the CLUB at 
the previous meeting. All persons interested are in- 
vited to be present, and to speak with perfect freedom 
on either side of the question at issue. 
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RECEIVED. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS, held at Long- 
wood, Chester County, 1870. Hamorton, Chester, 
Co., Pa.: Isaac Mendenhall. 3 Park Place, New 
York: Oliver Johnson. pp. 16. 
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Hoetry, 


THE CROWNING OF PETRARCH ATROME: 
A FRAGMENT, 


Hark to the merry noise of flutes, that weave 
A mazy web of harmonies divine, 
‘Whose meshes the entangled spirit grieve 
With sweet bewilderment and sorrows fine, 
As when in mountain pine 
The dying winds their faint, wild echoes leave. 


Tis holy Easter Day; and, dense with flowers, 
The trampled pavements breathe of fresh May 
banks. 
Big with expectancy, the lagging hours 
Ply their slow pinions o’er the people’s ranks, 
Whose close phalanx 
The air with multitudinous murmurs dowers. 


He comes—and eager eyes on Petrarch stare, 
And shouting tongues loud herald his renown ; 
From balconies that swarm with faces fair 
White,rubied hands shower liquid perfumes down, 
The imperial town 
Musters her sons to welcome Glory’s Heir. 
* x x * x * * 
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The Editor of Tue InpEXx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tue INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see THE INDEX, No. 20. 


For further par- 


It is with great pleasure that we are permit- 
ted to print in this issue of THE INDEX the 
excellent Report of the Toledo delegates to 
the Northwestern Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, which was prepared and read by Mrs. 
Judge Collins in the church of the Independ- 
ent Society, June 15. Mrs. Collins is the 
President of the Toledo Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, taking the place of Mrs. Ashley, 
who is now with her husband, Goy. Ashley, 
in Montana Territory ; and if anything could 
reconcile the Association to Mrs. Ashley’s re- 
moval and consequent resignation, it would be 
the grace, dignity, and success with which 
Mrs. Collins discharges the unaccustomed 
duties of her new office. 


BAGGING AN ELEPHANT. 


The Christian Register (which, we would 
remark for the information of our Western, 
and doubtless many also of our Hastern read- 
ers, is an antique Unitarian sheet published 


weekly in the village of Boston) has just re- ° 


turned from the chase, with exultation writ- 
ten all over its venerable but classic features, 
and with a couple of first-class ivory tusks 
protruding from the bag on its very respecta- 
ble back. In its sportsman-like zeal for 
game, which forcibly reminds us of our old 
acquaintance Gordon Cumming, it deluded 
itself not long ago with the idea that it had 
captured Abraham Lincoln, and would haye 
assigned him a yery distinguished cage in its 
denominational menagerie, had not a Western 
hunter with a long rifle made good a prior 
claim to its fancied prey... But now it enter- 
tains not a shadow of doubt of its successful 
capture of Charles Dickens. 


Alluding to the recent debate among the 
ecclesiastically-minded, as to whether the 
great and widely beloved novelist was a 
Christian or not, the Register thus solemnly 
extinguishes the sinful preachers who haye 
dared to question his orthodoxy :— 


“Tf the clerical revilers of Charles Dickens are 
capable of shame, they must have blushed deeply 
when they read his note written on the veh day that 
he died :— 


Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
Wednesday, June 8, 1870. 

Dear Sir :-—It would be quite inconceivable to me 
—but for your letter—that any reasonable reader 
could possibly attach a scriptural reference to a pas- 
sage ina book of mine, reproducing a much-abused 
social figure of speech, impressed into all sorts of ser- 
vice, on all sorts of inappropriate occasions, without 
the faintest connection of it with its original source. 
I am truly shocked to find that any reader can make 
the mistake. I have always striven in‘my writings 
to express veneration for the life and lessons of our 
Savior, because I feel it and because I re-wrote that 
history for my children, every one of whom knew it 
from having it repeated to them long before they 
could read and almost as soon as they could speak. 
But I have never made proclamation of this from the 
house-tops. Faithfully yours, 

Cuarues Dicknns.” 


There can be no more doubtaboutit. The 
case is decided. The controversy is settled. 
Charles Dickens was a Christian, and it would 
be slander to intimate that he was not also a 
Unitarian. He “venerated” the life and 
teachings of Jesus, and called him “our Sa- 
vior.” What further proof of his Christianity 
could be desired? Has he not pronounced 
the shibboleth without fault ? 


To be sure, the Methodist Zion’s Herald is 
not quite so sanguine. Commenting on this 
same letter of Mr. Dickens, it says :— 


GADSHILL PLACE, 


“This view of Christ is not necessarily regenera- 
tive. Many askeptic could do all he did. Mr. Ab- 
bot is as complimentary. All we can say of this 
soul is, he made his own choice. If he accepted the 
offers of salvation made to every poor sinner, as we 
humbly hope he did, he was saved ; if not, not.” 

But then Zivn’s Herald is a little more ex- 
acting than the Christian Register. It isnot 
so easily satisfied by a chance phrase. It be- 
lieves that every Christian should be “ regen- 
erated ;” whereas the Register is apparently 
satisfied if he can say “our Savior.” Logi- 
cally translating the above prefatory remark, 
we have the following syllogism :— 

Major premise. Whoever can say “our 
Savior” is a Christian. 

Minor premise. 
Savior.” 


Charles Dickens says “ our 


Conclusion. 'Therefore—BLusH, O ye de- 
famers who doubt his Christianity ! 

This is the implied argument of the Regis- 
ter ; otherwise its missile hurled at the “ cler- 
ical reyilers ” would turn out to be a boomer- 
ang, and the charge of reviling would lie at 
the door of those who undeservedly call min- 
isters hard names. Unless the vague phrase- 
ology of the letter is a proof of Dickens’ 
Christianity, what relevancy has it in the dis- 
cussion ? Anyone who has a more rational 
test of Christianity than the Register’s shib- 
boleth, will get no light on the point at issue 
from this letter. 


But there are many kinds of Christians; 
and the Register can not be quite easy till it 
has proved that Dickens was no more of a 
Christian than itself. It would be a disaster 
“altogether tolerable and not to be endur- 
ed,” if the Orthodox should run away with 
him, after all! So the first shot must be fol- 
lowed up by another, as the subjoined para- 
graph from the succeeding issue of the Reg- 
ister shows :— 


“The Transcript says that Dickens was never for- 
mally connected with any religious sect, but his rule 
was to worship with . Unitarians. While living 


in London, he attended one of their places of wor- 
ship regularly, and had a family pew there. 

In his ‘ Change for American Notes, Dickens paid 
a”cordial tribute to Rey. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, and 
to other Unitarian ministers whom he had met in 
America.” 


Here we have demonstration on demonstra- 
tion,—“ Ossa on Pelion piled.” Mr. Dickens 
went toa Unitarian meeting, and compliment- 
ed Unitarian ministers! Nobody ever goes 


_to church in these days, without believing all 


that the minister says. And nobody compli- 
ments a minister without subscribing to his 
creed. We advise the Register not to be 
caught hereafter in an Orthodox church, on 
peril of an indictment of apostasy from Uni- 
tarianism; and any further laudations of 
Beecher or Murray in its columns will hence- 
forth excite the gravest suspicions of some se- 
cret hankerings on its part after the flesh-pots 
of orthodoxy. 

What a shame it would be, if the venerable 
Nimrod had not “ bagged the elephant” after 
all! We cannot contemplate the bare possi- 
bility without a shudder:’ No—we put im- 
plicit faith in those tusks. 

OUTED AO IIE Yan 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


Several weeks ago, in publishing the Arti- 
cles of Association of the Radical Olub of 
Toledo, we expressed the hope that other such 
Clubs might start into existence all over the 
country. The first, so far as we know, was 
formed in Boston in 1867, mainly through 
the indefatigable energy of Rey. Edward C. 
Towne, then of Medford, Mass., and now of 
Winnetka, Ill. That these Clubs are destin- 
ed to play an important part in the future, 
we have not the ‘slightest doubt. The sug- 
gestions of our esteemed correspondent and 
friend, Mr. H. L. Green, in the communica- 
tion which we print this morning, are worthy 
of especial notice. We are very glad to learn 
that a Radical Club has been formed in Syra- 
cuse. Its officers are excellent, aad so are its 
Articles of Association. Not until the liber- 
als of the country begin to organize for dis- 
cussion and for action, will the influence they 
ought to exert be felt to any great extent. 


The time is near at hand when the interests 
of freedom, civil as well as religious, will im- 
peratively demand the ORGANIZED ACTION of 
all its friends. While the evangelical people 
of the country are concentrating, and seeking 
to strengthen themselves by union, those who 
look upon their objects with distrust will be 
wise to unite for nobler objects. Questions 
that involve the rights of free speech and free 
thought are getting gradually into polities; 
and it will not be long before these questions 
will come up everywhere at the polls. 


Whoever regards this as an idle prophecy, 
must be strangely blind to the signs of the 
times. Only a fortnight ago we published an 
earnest appeal by an orthodox clergyman to 
the Christian community to vote only for can- 
didates who are pledged to enforce the Sab- 
bath observance of Sunday. The election of 
members of the Board of Education in Cin- 
cinnati last spring hinged so completely on 
theological issues, that the contestants were 
known respectively as the “ Bible ” and “ anti- 
Bible” parties. Andgsoon. If the liberals 
are wise, they will organize speedily for the 
protection of their spiritual liberty. No one 
could be less desirous than we of forming a 
new “sect”; but itis high time to shake off 
the apathy with which too many liberals con- 
template the shrewd, politic orthodoxy of the 
day. 
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Because Henry Ward Beecher is “ liberaliz- 
ing” the orthodox world of America, credu- 
lous radicals infer that orthodoxy will perish 
without a struggle. Not so. All history 
teaches the contrary. What means the in- 
creasing influence of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and the shameless impudence with which the 
signatures of Grant, Colfax, and Fish, the 
highest officials of the republic, were secured 
to an antecedent endorsement of its proceed- 
ings? What means the crafty dishonesty 
with which their official titles were afterwards 
appended to their names, and thus the seem- 
ing sanction of the National Government ob- 
tained beforehand for the doings of a secta- 
rian convention? When such barefaced yet 
successful attempts are made to bolster up 
the tottering Church with State authority, he 
must be blind as a mole who discerns no dan- 
ger to spiritual freedom. “In time of peace 
prepare for war.’ Let all who are in earnest 
to make America really free bestir themselves, 
and organize little bands of “ Wide-Awakes ” 
against the hour of peril. 


Conmunications. 


FREE RELIGION, 


Every intelligent human being forms an ideal con- 
ception of what he or she ought to be, in order to the 
realization of the highest degree of happiness. 

The desire and effort to reach this ideal is religion. 
Whatever narrows the thought or trammels the ac- 
tion of an individual, hinders the progress of the soul 
in its effort to attain its ideal. - This the historical sys- 
tems of worship of all time have done, and this the 
prevailing systems of to-day are doing. Catholicism 
utterly subjugates the soul and imprisons every fac- 
ulty of thought. A bull of the Pope blocks every 
pathway of progress, threatening eternal death to 
each daring innovator. Protestantism, while de- 
nouncing the absurd pretensions of the Pope and 
church, swears allegiance to a dogmatic creed, which, 
having its origin near two thousand years ago, has 
come down to us through the dark ages, subject to 
various revisions and innumerable interpolations at 
the hands of a cunning and unscrupulous priesthood. 
On the hypothesis that the New Testament has not 
been trifled with by the medizval monks, (which hy- 
pothesis we know is false,) still the highest claim that 
can be made for it rationally, is that it presents a re- 
swme of the history of the religious ideas and habits 
of Jesus of Nazareth and his immediate disciples, 
whom to endow with infallibility is, to say the least, 
as absurd as the action of the recent Gicumenical 
Council. 

Neither Catholicism nor Protestantism can claim 
to be religion. The first is an absolute despotism ; 
the latter constitutional monarchy. Unitarianism, 
although neither Catholic nor Protestant, is still not 
religion, inasmuch as it defends a creed, worships a 
man, and venerates rites. This denomination may 
be justly termed a republic, a representative govern- 
ment, in which the elements of freedom and tyranny 
are about equal, and in which the irrepressible con- 
flict between these antagonistic principles is contin- 
ually being waged. A prophet of old has said that a 
“house divided against itself will surely fall;” and it 
requires no prophetic vision to discover that Unita- 
rianism willere long grow into democracy or degen- 
erate into a monarchy. It has honored teachers who 
boldly denounce democracy as anarchy and earnestly 
advocate the. claims of monarchy. Others it has 
(who, if not the most honored, are at least the most 
talented,) whose views are heard in every council 
pleading for liberty of conscience and freedom of 
thought. On the whole, they are in favor of FREE 
RELIGION. 

The editor of the American Spiritualist has mani- 
fested an earnest wish to know what Free Religion is; 
and since he is not satisfied with the able and lucid 
definitions given by the editor of Tar InpEx, I have 
felt called upon to express my views. For the sake 
of clearness allow me to recapitulate briefly. 

First, Religion is the desire and effort of a human 
soul to realize its ideal of perfection: and ideal of 
happiness. 

Secondly, all systems of faith which tend to pre- 
vent this are the foes of religion. 

Thirdly, Unitarianism is the result of an effort to 
unite the antagonistic principles of freedom and sla- 
very. 
And, fourthly, religion can flourish only when the 
principles of freedom are practically recognized. 

Religion is in no sense a creed or system of belief. 
An atheist may be a very religious person, and a deist 
or spiritualist a very irreligious one. In this con- 
nection, I must be allowed to say that the efforts of 
certain spiritualists to establish a church on the basis 
of faith in immortality and spirit-communion is an 
exceedingly unfortunate movement, and one which is 
deprecated by many, if not all, the best and clearest 
thinkers who accept spiritualism as a fact, but not as 
areligion. During a recent conversation with An- 


drew Jackson Davis, I asked his opinion of the free re- 
ligious moyement. Heanswered promptly, “Iam in 
full sympathy with it. And when it becomes vital- 
ized by the facts of spiritualism, (as it will ere long,) 
it will triumph over all opposition.” He added,—* I 
do not sympathize with the effort to organize a 
church on spiritualism, for the reason that spiritual- 
ism isa “fact, nota religion.” Mr. Davis is a philoso- 
pher, as well as a spiritualist; hence his clear con- 
ception of the difference between religion and a sys- 
tem of mediumistic revelations. Christianity is to-day 
but the skeleton of what was once a spiritual church 
based solely upon mediumistic revelations. What en- 
lightened spiritualist wishes to repeat the mistakes of 
the Christian fathers? Surely not the intelligent ed- 
itor of the American Spiritualist. 
AVA By 


>< 
A NEW BRABDICAL CLUB, 


Frienp Appot,—We have just organized a Rap- 
ICAL Cuup for this city, as you will see by the follow- 
ing report taken from one of our city papers. And 
why should not such a club be organized in every 
city and Jarge town throughout the country, and in 
every other place where half a dozen friends of Free 
Religion can be found? Such clubs, in my humble 
opinion, would prove an important auxiliary in the 
work of promulgating liberal views and promoting 
honest investigation. Five hundred such should be 
organized during the next three inonths, and report 
themselves to the Secretary of the Free Religious As- 
sociation. 

These Radical Clubs, acting in concert and making 
report of their proceedings through the columns of 
Tup Inppx, would tend to stimulate earnest thought 
and action in every part of the country, and prepare 
the people for the coming conflict of principles that 
is evidently to be fought out in this country between 
the friends and enemies of religious Hea ae 

» die . 


ORGANIZATION OF A RADICAL CLUB. 


A number of the citizens of this city met at Room 11, in the 
new Globe Block, last. evening, for the purpose ol organizing a 
Radical Club, and proceeded to adopt the following 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION, 


ArricuE 1. This Association shall be known as the *‘ Radical 
Club of Syracuse.” 

Art. 2. The object of this Association shall be to encourage 
the freest expression of opinion upon religious, scientific, and 
moral questions, to disseminate information in relation to 
these ques.ions. and to engage in all works of reform that 
have for their object the elevation of humanity. 

Art. 8. Meetings of this Club shall be held at such times and 
places as the members shall by vote appoint. 4 

Art 4. Any person may become a member of the Radical 
Club by subscribing the articles of association, 

Art. 6, The officers of this Club shall be a President, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary and a Treasurer, 
to be elected by ballot on the firat Tuesday evening of January 
and July in each year, and their duties shall be those pertain- 
ing to such offices generally, and to perform such other duties 
as the Club may require. 

Art. 6. No liabilities shall be incurred by the Club until pro- 
visions have been made to meet them. Al] sums of money to 
be raised by voluntary contributions from the members. 

Art. 7. These articles may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present at any regular meeting of the Club. 
But notice of the motion to amend shall be given at the pre- 
vious meeting. 

After the adoption of the articles of the Association, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected :— 

President—C. D. B. Mills. 

Recording Secretary—Marcus M, Pratt. 

Corresponding Secretary—H. L. Green. 

Treasurer HV. P. Stark. : 

The Club adjourned to meet at the same place, one week 
from last evening. 


—— 
OFF THE TRACK, 


TIPPECANODP Oiry, O., June 30, 1870. 


Mr Axppsot :—Reading Tue Inpex, and reflecting 
on Religion in general and Free Religion in particu- 
lar, and in mind comparing all with the Religion 
taught by Christ, I could see no religious doctrines 
superior to or freer than those taught by him. The 
doctrines of Christ as to morals are as plainly stated, 
and as unexceptionable in import, as I find them ex- 
plained anywhere else. Now, so far as the matter of 
fuith is concerned, it is not improper, and it is very 
common, that the life and works of the teacher should 
have some influence in producing it. Christ may 
have claimed a little for his doctrines on this ground, 
but the strong point is “ belief for the truth’s sake.” 
Here the nail is hit exactly on the head. This leaves 
man to seek the truth from all sources according to 
the best of his ability ; and, having, as he may think, 
found it, to believe and act upon it according to his 
own convictions. Can you ask for anything more 
free than this? Do you want anything freer than 
this? It is true, the teachings of the churches have 
taken away this freedom in a great measure from 
their membership, and have tried hard to force belief 
for many reasons other than “ the truth’s sake,”’—yes, 
enforced beliefs plainly in opposition to truth. Now, 
I am opposed to trying to deprive the Nazarene of 
the honor due him in this particular, and crowning 
the head of any one else with it. That his teachings 
have been perverted is no fault of his. Jt should be 
remembered that the lowly and obscure Jesus came 
into the world when the universal belief of all na- 
tions was that man’s sins had so offended the power 
and wisdom which created him, that he required sac- 
rifice at the hands of his creatures in order to appease 


his justly offended majesty. And they were acting 


accordingly. Such was the condition of the world 
when this obscure man, born in a manger, reared in a 
little town the name of which was a reproach, called 
about him a few fishermen, and, without anywhere 
to lay his head, went about the world denouncing its 
whole system of theology in this particular, and erected 
in its stead, as man’s whole duty and God’s entire 
requirement of him, “love to God and man,”—carried 


it out in practice, and simply asked man to believe it 
it “for the truth’s sake.” Says Jesus, ‘‘ For this cause 
am I come into the world, that I should bear witness 
to the truth.” At another time he said to the Jews, 
“You say I deserve death because I say I am the Son 
of God. This is all a pretence, for in your law, 
‘those to whom the word of the Lord came are 
called Gods.’ No, no, it is not for this—for thistis a 
common kind of expression among you—but it is be- 
cause I have told you the truth.” 

To believe the truth for the truth’s sake is just the 
kind of freedom we want, on all other subjects as 
well as religion. Now I submit whether it is quite 
just in your Association to try to snatch the laurels 
so bravely and dearly won from the brows of him in 
Bethlehem born, and weave it around your own? 
Had you not, then, better take down your flag, and 
fight under the banner of the cross? Then would 
Tur INDEX be a titbit. 

Epwarp L. CRrann. 
> =i 
“ ECHOES FROM ANNIVERSARY WEEK.» 


Ff, H. Abbot, Esq. : 


Dear Sir :—I wish briefly to notice a few remarks 
of Mrs. Howe, published from the Woman's Journal in 
Tue Inpex of July 2,—particularly those contained 
in the fourth paragraph and commencing with—*Mr. 
Abbot, &c.” Theidea that Mr. A. or any otherman, or 
any number of men composing the present small mi- 
nority, opposed (for satisfactory reasons) to the dom- 
inant church, are, or can become, whilst in such mi- 
nority, persecutors of said church, is, perhaps, a pecu- 
liarity of the mind which gave it birth. It is cer- 
tainly unique, if not simply ridiculous. I have always 
thought that all persecutions are of the combined 
many against the few. All that the unpopular few 
can say or do against the popular many, seems to me 
to warrant the latter adjective. 

Another expression, “‘ the church in its less cnstruct- 
ed periods ””——-why, the dear lady’s own views of the 
church, elsewhere expressed, seem to constitute a 
proclamation of its present imbecility and a protest 
against its present rule! Does the kind and learned 
lady forget that “the instinct of the one man power 
was never more forcibly illustrated,” than when the 
consecrated author of the primitive Christian faith 
and founder of the Christian church “forced hes 
views upon the consciousness of the whole world?” 
It will not do to plead for Aim an exclusive right, for 
that remains to be proved, as he never assumed it 
himself. But did he or his one view, “negativing the 
sight of all other eyes, W&c.,” illustrate the effects she 
affirms ? 

Again. If the sphere of man’s judgment can only 
be enlarged by “seeing with the eyes and feeling 
with the hearts of many men” (and some women ?), 
whence originates elevated thought and feeling? Can 
the effects produced be greater than their cause? How 
many nothings will make something? How many 
inferior thoughts constitute asuperior one? Asphys- 
ical elevation secures wider scope for the exercise of 
natural vision, so mental. elevation secures enlarged 
perception and elevated thought and feeling. But 
whence comes mental elevation? It is an effect— 
what is its cause ? 

The lady also objects to “ Christolatry ” and “ Bibli- 
olatry,” and thinks them inimical to the Christ’s doc- 
trine or the pursuit thereof. But where does she find 
these olatries ? Does not the church claim to be the 
exclusive conservatory of his doctrine, as well as the 
advocate of his personal worship? But enough. 

Truly yours, 
K.N. 


Havana, O., July 7, 1870. 
><> 
DELEGATES? REPORT TO THE TOLEDO 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


Read by Mrs. Collins at the regular meeting of the Association 
June 15, 1870. 


In response to the eall for the “ NorrTHwESTERN 
Woman’s FRANCHISE ASSOCIATION” we, Mrs. Bar- 
ker and myself, were appointed as delegates from the 
ToLtEpo WoMAN’s SuFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, and at- 
tended the meetings which were advertised to be held 
in Farwell Hall, Chicago, May 25th & 26th, and which 
we haye the honor at this time to report. 

Wepnespay, A. M., May 25. 


The first morning’s meeting was ef an informal 
nature; the business transacted was chiefly the re- 
ceiving of delegates, introducing, registering and as- 
signing places. Between 50 and 60 delegates were 
present before the close of the meeting, representing 
eight States—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri... Miss 
Anthony entered before the close of the morning’s 
session, and was warmly greeted. 


P. M.—The first hours of the afternoon were given 
to business. Resolutions were adopted, providing 
that no one should speak more than twice in one 
session, nor longer than one half hour, Dr. Blake, of 
Chicago, acted as President pro tem. A Vice-president 
from each State represented was chosen to sit upon 
the platform. The Secretary also occupied a place 
there, and during the speeches Committees on Con- 
stitution and Resolutions, and one on the nomination 
of Officers for the new Organization were selected. 
Mrs. Barker was chosen on the Committee for Reso- 
lutions, and Mrs. Collins on that for nomination of 
Officers. 

A paper, previously drawn up by Judge Waite, 
was submitted to the Committee on Resolutions, and 
voted upon. Reference will be made to these Reso- 
lutions hereafter. 

The Committee on Organization was requested to 
meet at 9 A. M. the next day and vote on Ofilcers ; 
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and the meeting adjourned, having listened to 
speeches from Mrs. Dr. Spalding, Miss Couzens, Miss 
Peckham and Miss Anthony. Miss Anthony and 
Miss Peckham urged work rather than talk. 

In the evening, an admittance fee being charged, 
the body of Farwell Hall was about three-quarters 
filled with an intelligent and appreciative audience, 
a great proportion of whom were gentlemen, who 
evidently enjoy attending meetings where women are 
speakers, though they do sometimes hear remarks not 
complimentary to themselves. Such was their fate 
this eveaing, for the speech of Mrs. Victor, though 
very amusing, was very severe inits tone towards 
men in general, and reporters in particular. (Lt was 
afterwards explained that she was paying off old 
debts to the latter.) 

Miss Couzens arose to reply to what she called 
this “ tirade,” deprecating this way of talking, say- 
ing that men, too, had been victims of ignorance and 
barbarism, and were not responsible for the condition 
in which woman found herself; that, whenever the 
subject was presented to men kindly and fairly, they 
were generally ready to grant all that women asked. 
She read a telegram received from G. F. Train, also 
one from Marshall County, expressing fellowship and 
sympathy. 

After a few remarks from Mrs. Willard, we listened 
to a speech from Miss Peckham, one of the longest 
and best of the evening, which was heard with great 
interest and approbation by the audience. 

Miss Anthony then rose to speak, showing the 
necessity for the working woman as wellas the work- 
ing man to have the protection of the ballot, and 
giving the reason (namely that of ignorance) why, in 
the hands of the former, it was not the entire protec- 
tion it should be. She said that this state of things 
was being remedied ; that National Labor Congresses, 
&c., were enlightening the minds of the masses, 
showing them where their real strength and protec- 
tion lies, and would, eventually, put an end to the 
system of strikes, which was the only way they ever 
knew to assert themselves and obtain justice. Still, 
while deprécating this method, she said that it was in 
a manner successful for men but not for women, who 
had followed the example of men, seeing what it had 
done for them. 

She cited a case occurring during the war, in which 
one hundred teachers of Detroit struck for higher 
wages. She said there were no concessions made ; 
they were told to go back to their work at the old 
prices, or their places would be filled by others who 
stood waiting ; and, after work was resumed on the 
same terms, the Board of Education found out the 
writer of articles which had been published in rela- 
tion to the matter, and summarily dismissed her, thus 
discharging the oldest and ablest teacher from their 
employ. “ Who doubts,” Miss Anthony asked, “ if 
women had the ballot, their power, equal to that of 
men, to obtain concessions to just demands, and pro- 
tect themselves from injury and insult to which, 
otherwise, they must submit ?” 


Tuurspay, A. M., May 26. 


The first morning hour was occupied by the Com- 
mittees on Organization, and that on Constitution and 
Resolutions. While this business was being tran- 
sacted, Mrs. Mott, of Chicago, greatly interested the 
audience in a speech, the purport of which was that 
women could do business, and be treated with cour- 
tesy by men and as men were treated (with respectful 
attention), if they would go about it in a business 
manner. She proved this by her own experience, 
having herself carried on business for some time 
without embarrassment on account of sex. 

Giles B. Stebbins, from Detroit, followed, advocat- 
ing the joint education of the sexes. Then the dis- 
cussion and adoption of the Constitution took place. 
It is as follows :— 


CONSTITUTION. 


ArricLE 1. This Association shall be called the North-west- 
ern Woman Suffrage Association, 

ArT. 2. The object of this Association shall be to obtain for 
woman the right of suffrage on terms of perfect equality with 
man. For the accomplishment of this purpose it stands un- 
equivocally committed to, and will.use its power in favor of, 
the adoption of the so-called Sixteenth Amendment of the 
United States. 

Art, 3. Any person favoring this object may become a mem- 
ber by signing the constitution. 

Art. 4. The Officers of the Association shall be a President, 
a Vice-President from each of the Northwestern States and 
Territories, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of one from each 
of the Northwestern ‘States and Territories, five of whom, with 
the Chairman, shall constitute a quorum. 

Arr. 5. The Executive Committee may establish rules and 
determine their own mode of doing business, They may fill 
vacancies in their own body, or in any office, occurring prior to 
the next annual meeting of the Association, and may appoint 
any Officers not elected at this convention. 

7. 6, The members of the Executive Committee from each 
State shall have charge of the organization of that State, and 
shall superintend and assist, so far as may be desired, in the 
formation of State and County Associations, 

Art. 7. The annual meeting of this Association, for the 
election of Officers and the transaction of business, shall be 
held in the month of November, at such place and on such day 
as the Executive Committee shall determine. 

Art. 8. Any State or local society formed to aid in securing 
suffrage for women, may become auxiliary to this Association. 

ArT. 9. A special meeting may be called at any time by the 
President, and shall be called at the request of the Executive 
Committee. 

ArT. 10. No distinction shall be made by this Association on 
account of party, color, creed, race or sex. 

Art. 11. This constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Association, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present, 


The Committee on Organization reported the list 
of Officers as follows :— 


PresipDENT—Mrs.°Hazlitt, of Michigan. 

VicE-PRESIDENTS—Robert J. Ingersoll, Illinois ; 
Miss Boynton, Indiana ; Mrs. Fairchild, Wisconsin ; 
Mary J. Colburn, Minnesota; Henry O’Connor, Iowa; 
G. B. Stebbins, Michigan; Miss Couzens, Missouri ; 
Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, Ohio. 


Executive Commirree—Judge Waite, Col. Fox, 
Geo. W. Julian, Lillie Peckham, Sarah B. Stearns, 
Augusta J. Chapin, Mrs: Collins. 

ReEcorpinG SecRETARY—Mrs, Brooks. 

CORRESPONDING SEcRETARY—Mrs. Loomis. 

TREASURER—Fernando Jones. (All of Chicago.) 

Mrs. Hazlitt took the chair, and made a few intro- 
ductory remarks, deferring a formal speech till eve- 
ning. 

P. M.—The first business of the afternoon was the 
election of a Finance Committee, consisting of Dr. 
Blake, Chicago; Rev. Mr. Eddy, Milwaukee ; and 
Dr. Keckeler, of Cincinnati. 

Resolutions were read_by Judge Waite, as follows; 

Whereas, The second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution of the United States provides that the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States ; and it has been held by high 
political authority that the privileges and immunities here re- 
ferred to include the elective franch se , and 

Whereas. It is now universally conceded women are citizens, 
and they are declared to be such in the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution ; and 

Whereas, To remove all doubts as. to the political rights of 
a large class of citizens heretofore held in subjection, a declara- 
tory amendment to the Constitution of the United States has 
been adopted, removing from thal class the disabilities hereto- 
fore existing ; therefore 

Resolved, That we are in favor of anamenndment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, recognizing and guaranteein 
the right of women to exercise the elective franchise on equa 
terms with all other citizens. 

Miss Anthony supported the resolutions. Then 
followed speeches from the Rey. Mr. Meyers and 
Mrs. Newt; also from Miss Boynton, who dwelt 
particularly on the natural courtesy and chivalry 
inherent in the American character, believing that it 
would not desert our men when they meet women at 
the polls. 

A Methodist sister and class-leader greatly pleased 
the audience, and was the means of at least one con- 
version to the cause of Woman Suffrage. Miss 
Anthony urged work for securing the Sixteenth 
Amendment. Judge Waite declared that women 
now have the right to vote, quoting proofs. 

The petiion for names was eirculated among the 
audience during the speaking, and Mrs. Ballon, 
of Minnesota, addressed the meeting, claiming pre- 
eminence for her State in this battle for reform, and 
urging that women should prove their right to vote 
by voting. 

In the evening Rey.. Miss Chapin, of Iowa, ad- 
dressed the Convention, and was followed by Mrs. 
Hazlitt in an able speech. She demanded the ballot 
for woman as a right; she did not ask it as a favor. 

Miss Couzens then alluded to the failure of colored 
men to recognize the efforts of women in their behalf. 
Miss Boynton referred to the exclusion of women from 
the colleges. It being announced that G. F. Train 
was in the Hall, he was called for by the audience 
invited to the platform, received and introduced by 
Miss Anthony. He entertained the audience for a 
while in his peculiar manner. 

The meeting was then adjourned till the month of 
November. ‘he Convention was considered by its 
managers a success, ONE THOUSAND persons having 
been in attendance upon the afternoon session of the 
second day, and at no time less than TWO HUNDRED. 
The audience was refined and intelligent, and all the 
proceedings were decorous and in order. 


REMARKS. 


And now, having given you a brief summary of the 
two days exercises of the Convention held in Far- 
well Hall, we would remark somewhat upon the 
character of those calling and managing the Conven- 
tion, with some of whom a longer stay in Chicago 
afforded the opportunity of personal acquaintance. 

If the principle we advocate, that of woman’s 
political and legal equality with man, be right,—if 
our claim be just,—then the character of those assert- 
ing it cannot add to or detract from its worth; and 
yet it is but natural that we should like to be found 
in good company. It is especially so, when we hear 
on all sides from those opposed and often from those 
unenlightened, really believing what they say, the 
cry—“ This new doctrine is that of unbelievers, of 
persons of loose morals, of persons who covet 
notoriety ; it tends to infidelity, to the destruction of 
all that is pure and lovely in woman ; it will end in 
anarchy and ruin !” 

It cannot be denied that all creeds, as well as all 
shades of freethought, have their represent tives in 
the ranks of the Woman Suffrage party, nor do we 
believe that every leader or every private in its vast 
army is immaculate in life or strictly pure in aim. 
Why should we believe it? The tares must grow 
with the wheat. There are blemishes in every 
character, and imperfections ia every human enter- 
prise. Bnt what we disbelieve and deny is that the 


great mass of those interested in this movement are 


persons destitute of religious faith or moral principle, 
not honestly seeking and truly hoping for good in this 
reform. 

Those calling and guiding, as well as those address- 
ing the Convention at Chicago, were in many 
instances members of orthodox churches, persons 
high in business and social positions, and of acknow- 
ledged worth. Let us add for the benefit of those 
who would attach more importance to this item, that 
wealth and fashion were also fully represented. The 
refined, wealthy and elegant were conspicuons upon 
its platforms, side by side with the plainly attired, 
uncultivated, but earnest workers from our far west- 
ern States. One of these, a Methodist sister, looking 
back fifty years, contrasted the then existing state of 
public sentiment and its effects, with what she now saw 
and heard. She said, when a child and living in 
Ohio, it was not considered necessary to teach girls to 
read ; that when first agitated, this practice was 
strongly opposed, on account of its demoralizing 
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tendency, as it would certainly result in the writing of 
love letters to the boys! She stated that during the war 
of 1812 women would come, running and weeping, 
with letters from their absent husbands, three or four 
miles to her young brother, unable to read a word of 
them themselves. 

We have already referred to one feature of the 
attendance upon this Convention which was not 
noticed by the papers. Indeed it was directly asserted 
by them that the attendance was chiefly ladies. We 
observed with surprise the large number of gentlemen 
present at every session, during the day as well as 
the evening. In the management of the meetings 
gentlemen of the Association, equally with ladies, 
participated, and with apparent equal interest. Both 
men and women worked together in seeking to 
establish what some consider the antagonistic doctrine 
of woman’s rights. 

The tone of discussion was generally, not bitter, 
but calm, persuasive, earnest,—both men and women 
seeming to feel that, when woman asks for herself, 
she pleads equally for man’s interest; that, seeking 
for herself a wider range of thought and occupation 
and a better education, feeling a deeper sense of res- 
ponsibility, and seeking means to qualify herself for 
these responsibilities, she seeks to establish a truer 
companionship for man, to fit herself to be a more 
efficient-helpmate to her husband, a better guide to 
son and brother. The prevailing feeling seemed to 
be that not woman’s rights alone, but woman’s 
duties also, call upon her to assert her claim to citi- 
zenship ; that private indifference or unwillingness 
must be sacrificed to public need. Woman is wanted, 
not as a mere listless spectator in the drama of life, 
but as an active worker in the great questions of the 
age. To work well, she must have with man equal 
power and equal opportunities: to qualify herself for 
the work. 

We understand that the formation of the North- 
western Woman Suffrage Association has not at all 
arisen from antagonism to any previously formed as- 
sociation, but believe that it has grown out of the ne- 
cessities of the hour. It isexceedingly difficult for those 
intersted in the work in the far-off States and Terri- 
tories to attend Conventions and Anniversaries held 
in New York or Boston; meetings in parts of a less 
extended teritory, and conference between those re- 
siding therein may be more easily managed. For 
convenience of meeting and efficiency in work this 
Association has been formed, auxiliary to neither of 
the Eastern Societies, friendly to both; its present 
and most pressing aim is identical with theirs, 
namely, the passage of the Srateenth Amendment. 


To facilitate this, State organization and connection 
with this Association seem desirable, and efforts are 
to be made to that end. The means needed to ac- 
comblish this State conversion and organization, and 
eventually the passage of the Sixteenth Amendment, 
must come in some way from those interested in the 
reform. Nothing can be accomplished without money. 
Upon the Finance Committee devolves the task of 
devising ways of raising it. While they are deliberat- 
ing, we can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Toledo Association, professedly interested 
in the success of the movement, that material aid as 
well as sympathy is necessary to its accomplishment. 

Whatever is raised in Ohio, either by assessment, 
contribution or subscription will be, as far as possible, 
expended here. We shall till our home fields and 
reap the results of our own labor. 


Our President, Mrs. Hazlitt, is living almost in our 
midst, being a resident of Hillsdale, Michigan. We 
have reason to congratulate ourselves on our choice. 
She is a lady young in years, refined, cultivated and 
efficient ; it is said of the highest social position, also, 
and a professing Christian. Upon her election, she 
took the chair and presided with great grace and 
ability over the Convention. Have we not just 
grounds for confidence in the talent and undeveloped 
powers of women, when we see the readiness with 
which they adapt themselves to men’s positions, 
learning so soon self possession and self-reliance ? 


While we could not feel that, in reporting the 
meetings of the late Convention, the Chicago papers 
gave a perfectly fair report, we learned that the tone 
of the press was so much better than it ever had been 
before, that those most interested were perfectly 
satisfied with the way in which they were represented. 

Looking upon the reporters, mostly youths, scarcely 
men in age or size, unqualified to understand the 
significance of the movement, and intent only to 
make something amusing and calculated to catch the 
popular ear, we wondered less at the general tone of 
the reports of Woman’s Rights Conventions. At the 
the regular mectings of the'Cook County Association, 
at which four reporters were present, we noticed one 
lady reporter. It is fair to suppose that she was in 
full sympathy with the reform; at any rate, having 
so far reaped the benefit of it, she should have been. 

Having touched upon all points likely to interest 
those who appointed us delegates and representatives 
to this Convention, we bring our report toa close. 
We hope to have in some measure transmitted to 
them what we gained for ourselves by immediate 
contact with earnest and hopeful workers in a com- 
mon cause, namely, clearer views, a renewed interest, 
and a strengthened hope in the final success of what 
is often styled the woman movement. This term 
means a reaching after added breadth and depth and 
height and strength to woman’s life; a greater 
capacity to bless and be blessed ; a possible gratifica- 
tion of taste,a rise for talent ; freedom henceforth to 
live and act with none bnt God, who gave her her 
nature and her powers, to determine for her where 
and how far they shall lead her. 

Mrs. E. R. Coiirys, 
Mrs. M. J. BARKER. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN*s 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT— Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick Presipents—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SrcreTary—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah H. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Drrectors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mags. 


PROGRESS, NOT REGRESSION. 


The Free Religious Association aims to do 
justice to all religions that exist or have ever 
existed. It is especially interested in the new 
science of comparative theology, by which the 
religions are brought side by side to be impar- 
tially studied, without any prepossession in 
favor of one more than another. Only in 
this way can a scientific comprehension and 
statement of the religious development of 
mankind ever be reached. And this study 
discloses not only the differences, the antipa- 
thies, tht keep the religions apart, but under- 
neath these differences and antipathies a won- 
derful agreement in the essentials of spiritual 
and ethical thought. All the modern re- 
searches into the old religions or into the an- 
cient records of those that are still vigorous, 
produce fresh proofs of this fundamental kin- 
ship and identity. Scholars are bringing us 
sentences out of the Sacred Books of India 
and China, that may be put with perfect con- 
cord into the Sermon on the Mount, and be- 
side the exquisite Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
It is one of the practical aims of the Free Re- 
ligious Association to set forth these under- 
lying agreements and sympathies that bind 
the religions and races together into one fam- 
ily. The Association does not assume that 
religions or races have sprung from one root. 
That is aquestion (for, though double in form, 
the question is doubtless one in substance) 
on which science has not yet definitely spok- 
en. But it asks whether the religions have 
not enough in common to treat each other 
with fraternal respect and courtesy, and 
whether, through the development of their 
common elements, they may not gradually 
wear away the antagonisms that separate 
them, and come into a practical spiritual fel- 
lowship. In the interest of this inquiry and 
aim, the Association at its late annual meet- 
ing gave one session exclusively to the con- 
sideration of the “ Sympathies of Religions ;” 
and to illustrate the general theme, several 
speakers contributed information with regard 
to some of the more important religions out- 
side of Christianity. 

But because the Association takes this 
ground, and aims to do justice to every form 
of religion, some persons appear to think 
that it has seriously set itself to the task of 
resuscitating the old religions; that it de- 
clares them superior to Christianity, and that 
it is trying to reverse the natural order of de- 
yelopment and “carry religion back to its 
ante-Christian status and interpretation.” 
Even so intelligent a person as Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe—the clause just quoted is from 
her—made some criticisms of this kind in her 
essay read at the annual meeting of the Asso- 


ciation last year, and indulged in some sharp 
satire on the great advantages of America 
for the introduction of the Oriental and Pa- 
gan customs of burning widows, strangling 
female infants, and offering children to the 
river-gods. And this year Mrs. Cora L. V. 
Tappan, the well-known Spiritualistic speak- 
er, makes a similar charge in a letter to the 
Cleveland American Spiritualist ; and the 
editor of the Spiritualist says “her criticisms 
on the Free Religious Association are desery- 
edly just.” It is not difficult to see that a 
large part of Mrs. 'Tappan’s grievance is that 
Spiritualism was not specifically represented 
at the meeting this year; a most unreasona- 
ble criticism, since no ism and no sect was 
represented as such. At each of the three 
previous meetings Spiritualism, like other sys- 
tems of theology, had its invited speaker. 
Last year it had two invited speakers, Mrs. 
Tappan being one of the two. The plan of 
this year’s meeting did not admit of any spe- 
cific statement of Spiritualism, any more than 
it did of Universalism or Quakerism. That 
no believers in Spiritualism spoke at the meet- 
ing on any of the topics presented, is more 
than we can say. Certainly to exclude Spir- 
itualists from its platform is about the last 
thing the Association would think of doing. 


But Mrs. Tappan does not put her charge in 
this direct form. She shapes it rather after 
the fashion of Mrs. Howe’s criticism. She 
says that the Association welcomes the “dead 
religions of the past” and repulses the “live 
and breathing religion of to-day ;” that “ even 
Christianity is ignored by these iconoclasts.” 
And she argues that the Association is an or- 
ganization without a soul, is already dead, be- 
cause to her it seems to look backward to re- 
suscitate the old religions rather than around 
and forward to accept the living inspiration 
that is making religion for this and the com- 
ing age. 

Such criticism betrays an almost incredible 
misapprehension of the position and aims of 
the Free Religious Association, and of the 
general tendencies which it represents. We 
may claim to have a pretty intimate acquaint- 
ance with the thought and purpose of the 
men and women who have been from the be- 
ginning most active in behalf of its interests. 
For a number of years we have been convers- 
ant with the various phases of religious Rad- 
icalism in general. We know it from its mild- 
est to its wildest forms. And it may, there- 
fore, allay the anxiety of critics of this class 
if we here affirm, that since the days of the 
queer old Thomas ‘Taylor, the English Platon- 
ist, who is said to have lost his lodgings be- 
cause his landlady discovered that he was 
making preparations to sacrifice a bull to Ju- 
piter in her back parlor, we have not heard of 
any body who proposed to reinstate any of the 
so-called pagan religions, or to ignore Christ- 
ianity and go back of it in the order of relig- 
ious development as if it had never been! We 
believe that our good friends Dr. Bartol and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sargent, who have generously 
entertained the Radical Club, have never ex- 
pressed any fear that their hospitable parlors 
would be asked for by any enthusiastic imita- 
tor of odd Thomas Taylor’s peculiar type of 
piety; nor have we learned that the Baptist 
Association that owns Tremont Temple, has 
any apprehension of finding it, after Friday 
of Anniversary Week, converted into a Pan- 
theon, and stocked with images of the ancient 
gods and goddesses of all the religions for 
the convenience of modern worshippers. 


If there is one thing which members of the 
Free Religious Association have proclaimed 


-more than another with regard to religion, it 


is that there is a natural historic order of re- 
ligious development,—a steady progress of 
religious ideas from certain primitive germs, 
and that the specific religions are so many 
phases and stages of this progress, brought 
about by the different conditions under which 
development has taken place. It is to show 
the relationship of the religions to one another 
as phases and expressions of one spiritual 
substance that rationalists refer to the old re- 
ligions, and endeavor to excite an interest in 
them; not that they suppose that the order 
of development is to be reversed, or that any 
of the religions, especially the latest, can be 
spared from the line. Nor do they suppose 
that the order of development has now reach- 
ed its ultimate. They do not believe that the 
religious sentiment is historically exhausted, 
and has spoken the final word of absolute re- 
ligion. ‘hey believe that it is still capable of 
progress. And the Free Religious Association 
would represent this present and perpetual 
capacity of the religious sentiment. Not re- 
trogression, no mere summing up of the vir- 
tues of past religions, but the continuous vi- 
tality of the religious sentiment with increas- 
ing power to beget religion, as its principle. 
It declares for the emancipation of religion 
from bondage to ecclesiasticism, to creeds, to 
ritual, and from the limitations of special his- 
toric epochs and persons, in order that, freed 
from the necessity of defending old claims, 
and using freely all the wealth of resources 
gathered in the past, the religious sentiment 
may apply its whole power to the world’s 
present work. And therefore, while the As- 
sociation would reverence and use the whole 
of the past, and not eighteen hundred years 
of one historic movemeut alone, it cordially 
invites to its fellowship, and includes, 
whether they accept the invitation or not, all 
souls of whatever faith who are anywhere in 
contact with “ the live and breathing religion 
of to-day.” . 


>< 
SENTENCES FROM VARIOUS SCRIPTURES, 


Heaven penetrates to the bottom of our hearts, like 
light into a dark chamber. We must conform our- 
selves to it, till we are like two instruments of music 
tuned to the same pitch. We must join ourselves 
with it, like two tablets which appear but one. We 
must receive its gifts the very moment its hand is 
open to bestow. Our irregular passions shut up the 
door of our souls against God. 

Man has received his nature from Heaven. Con- 
duct in accordance with that nature constitutes what 
is right and true. 

When one cultivates to the utmost the moral prin- 
ciples of his nature, and exercises them on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, he is not far from the path. What 
you do not like when done to yourself, do not do to 
others; serve my father as I would require my son 
to serve me; serve my elder brother as I would re- 
quire my younger brother to serve me; set the ex- 
ample in behaving to a friend as I would require him 
to behave to me. 

Confucius. 

If the Spirit, which is the Master, be kept uncer 
control, it follows of itself that his servants will also 
be restrained. What does it avail if the power, but 
not the wish to do wrong be vanquished ? 

He whose body, words and heart, are altogether 
without sin,—he who holds these three in rein,—him 
do I call good. 

What will jewelled hair profit thee, O fool, or gar- 
ments set with costly fur? Unclean hast thou left 
thy heart, while decking thy outside. 

He who has burst all fetters and trembles before 
nothing, the unshackled, the truly free, him do I call 
wise. 

Sakia Mount. 

The law of virtue is the same in God and man, 

Cicero. 

Hope binds the frame of man with strong enchant- 
ment. The bitterest end awaits the pleasure that is 
contrary to right. 

Pindar, 


HONOR YOUR OWN FAITH, AND DO NOT SLANDER 


THAT OF OTHERS. ca 
Buddhistie, 
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- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
*‘JHOpudutodng [V1wN0y JULISISSy ‘poor “fH Our 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


BE. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, t General Agents. 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Snmmit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Mours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical Kxaminers—Drs, Samuel S. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture. Horticulture, Rural Heonomy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Reports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures offine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and model 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America, 

It was started five years ago, asa plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts ofthe West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YHAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

wT. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 Hast Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
dle. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc, etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructing, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country, 

“Tam perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”—Jlinois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman's paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”’—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Address, Mrs. i.cCORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. B.—The Ladies’ Own willbe sent on trial three months 
for twenty-five cents. : (18tf] 
IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. KE. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly ; 


H. M. EDSON, 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


A. TERRY. 
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FOR SALE.—At the office of Taz InpEx, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 


SprncH or RicHarD H.DANA ON THE Usury Laws,delivered 
in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 


Szconpd ANNUAL REPORT? OF THE FREB RELIGIOUS Assoora- * 


TION. Price, 50 cents. 


Tue Eruios or Putrit Instruction, by F. E. ABgot. Price 
15 cents. 

An ORATION, delivered at the HumBoLtpT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Apgsot. Price 10 cents. 

AN Extract FROM THEODORE PARKER’ Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price,10 cents. 

The aboye will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t, 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r. 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K.SECOR, 


HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A.E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN P. FREEMAN. 


A. E. WALONE’ 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results: 
IN 10 Y’RS./IN 20 Y’RS.|IN 30 Y’RS./IN 40 Y’RS,/IN 50 YRS” 
22 cts a day or $10 a ican ant enue teehee aSeear $ 130 360 790 | $1,540 $2,900 
oe i. » 20 - Uotrrrtnestccsseceereees 260 720 1,580 38,080 5,800 
84 i 2 380 (Qo Trrr rr tttissssscscecee 390 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 
cas ee igs rea 520 | 1440 | 3,160 | 5,160 | 11,000 
132 , : 50 fe emeece eens naetae codes 950 1,860 3,950 7,700 14,000 
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A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 
lowing results : 
In 5 years__._........$1,508 50 | In. 15 years. ____.-- $6,239 80 | In 25 years,_______- $14,793 70 
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Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 83 P. M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 
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IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, &C., 
At reduced prices, warranted and sent by Express é. O.D. 
to be examined before being paid ror. Liberal terms to the 
Trade, Agents or Clubs. Write for a price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
pass, Pa. N. B.—Army guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded 
or, 26t8. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BuavE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
Buanv# a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than the Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEW STORY! 
Entitled * PAUL DENMON 3 or, Lost and Saved: a 


Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - +!) $200 
Clubs of Five, - - - = . = 25 
Clubsof Ten and over, - . - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or Wiore. 


$3. 00 


Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address of a dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ohio. 


ANTED AGENTS—To kell the HOME SHUTTLE SEW- 

ING MACHINE. Price $25. It makes the ‘*Lock 
Stitch”? (alike on both sides) and is the only licensed under- 
feed Shuttle Machine sold for less than $60. Licensed by 
Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and Singer & Co. All 
other under-feed Shuttle Machines Sold for Jess than $60 
are infringements, and the seller and user liable to prosecu- 


tion, 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
burg, Pa., Chicago, [ll., or St. Louis, Mo. 


ThE FIRST: VOLUME OF ThE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to. complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VotumzE, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This will 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion. © 

The June number contains Mr Frothingham’s article on 
‘Wat is Religion for? ” 

Address 8S. H. MORSE, office of ‘‘ The Radical ’’ Boston, 
Mass. Q7tf. 
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ANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEWING 
MACHINE. It is Jicensed, makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock 
Stitch ’’ and is warranted for five years. Price $15. All other 
machines with an under-feed sold for $15 or less are infringe- 
ments. Address OCTAGON SEWING MACHINE OCO.,, St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIl., acta Pa., or Boston, Mass. 
it: 


NY LADY OR GENTLEMAN desiring an opportunity to 
engage in a lucrative and honorable business at and near 
home, can learn particulars by addressing J. N. RICHARDSON 
& CO., Boston, Mass. de CA you saw this in. 
26t4] 


Mt: WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relief and health to your infants, 

We haye put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say IN ConFIDENCE AND TrutTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other mediciue—NEVkR HAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO ErrrotT A Cur, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with. its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE- 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be stre to call for **)irs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,°? having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. AJ] others are base imitatations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 24m6. 


GENTS WANTED—($10 PER DAY)—by the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., BOSTON,.MASS., or St. 
LOUIS, MO. , 26t4. 
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A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
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Index Association, at TonEpo, Ouro. 
FRANOIS EE. ABBOT, Editor. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a sixth copy free. 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. " 

All subscriptions and_ communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS HE. ABBOT, Lock Box 38, Toledo, O. 


(eS Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to it editorially, shall 
be entitled to a copy of THE INDEX for one year, It will be 
forwarded to their address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement. 

Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
Rural Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. 

The LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. | 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire fom Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


(&S~ Those columns of THE INDEX headed DEPARTMENT 
OF THE FREE Revicious Association, are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association isnot 
Beepenslble for anything published in any other part of THE 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


THE DOVE’S DEPARTURE, 


[Read to the partially-formed Independent Society in Dover, 
N.H., May 17, 1868, just after leaving the Christian Church. ] 


“‘Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest.” 
Pg. uy, 6, 


If one word, more than all others, is universally 
descriptive of the human heart, I think it is the word 
restlessness. Never yet was the condition of man, 
woman, or child so perfect in bliss, as to forestall 
the quick demands of imagination. Alexander the 
Great, when he had planted his foot on the neck of 
his last foe, wept, as every school-boy is taught, be- 
cause he had no more worlds to conquer, As well 
dream of overtaking one’s shadow, as of filling up 
the measure of desire. There is that in the soul, 
finite though it be, which forbids it to find a resting- 
place within 

“The flaming bounds of space and time.” 

Out of the delirium of ecstasy itself, as truly as out 
of the abyss of wretchedness, leaps the cry of David 

—“Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would 
I fly away, and be at rest!” 

Civilization only intensifies this universal restless- 
ness of man. The savage is comparatively in con- 
tent; but the man of letters and the man of affairs, 
the delver for gold, the schemer for place, the butter- 
fly of fashion, the slave of pleasure, the hunter of 
glory, the worker for reform, the devotee in his closet, 
—all are grasping at a prize which seems everlasting- 
ly out of reach. The ideal itself no sooner becomes 
in a measure real, than it palls upon the taste. Suc- 
cess itself loses its fine flavor when it ceases to be a 
hope. The old Greek fable makes Io, in penalty for 
loving the king of the cclestials, wander over the 
whole earth, stung by a pitiless gnat. That is the up- 
shot of all converse with the gods. The sunrise of 
thought is the sunset of repose; the beginning of 
spiritual consciousness is departure on an endless 
journey. 

The surface of society is as wrinkled with waves 
as the broad bosom of the sea, and the unending mo- 
tion in communities is but the spiritual restlessness of 
manmade visible. You gain your end; but what of 
it? It straightway ceases to charm. The thorns of 
care, the monotony of ease, the frictions of business, 
the satieties of idleness, the privations of poverty, the 
ennué of wealth, the pangs of sorrow, the intoxica- 
tions of joy,—in a word, all experiences of man,— 
but foster the consuming fires of spiritual unrest. 


Neither intellect, affection, nor will, can ever attain 
its object except in part. Human life, if measured 
by the success of human plans, is but a synonym for 
disappointment. 

It is to feed the soul, hungry for a diet more juicy 
than the husks of swine, that the Church exists. Its 
origin and support is the spiritual restlessness of man. 
Strike out this factor of human nature, and religion 
itself disappears. To men and women, eager for bet- 
ter things, anxious for some solution of life’s enigma 
that shall not mock all noble hopes, the Christian 
Church declares in the name of its Master and Head— 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you Rest.” The profound, eter- 
nal restlessness of man, which nothing in the world’s 
gift can quiet, the Christian Church promises to 
soothe into spiritual peace; and so long as it can 
make its promise good, so long will it thrive and pros- 
per. But it exacts a rigorous observance of its one 
condition, without which its power is paralyzed. It 
will bestow peace, but in return demands obedience,— 
it will give rest, but requires faith. The power of 
Christianity to grant peace to man’s troubled spirit 
depends absolutely on his faith in Christ; the New 
Testament, no less than observation and experience, 
surely makes this plain. Jesus made faith in himself 
as the Christ the one condition of discipleship, and 
could do nothing for those in whom this faith was 
absent. His power to help and bless did not extend 
beyond those who could “ take his yoke upon them ;” 
and so it is to-day. To none can he impart the 
“peace of God which passeth all understanding,” 
but to him who comes in faith. Peace in return for 
JSaith,—that is the offer of the Christian Church from 
that day to this. 

To those who have this faith so strong that they 
think they can receive from Christianity the peace 
which shall calm their spiritual restlessness,—to those 
who think they can go to Jesus, accept his yoke, and 

,receive “rest unto their souls,’—I can only say, in 
all sincerity and sympathy,—‘‘ In God’s name go! 
For you Lhave no message. My word is to other 
ears. Ibid you God-speed in your journey. But 
when you demand that all shall bow before your 
Master, and forbid me to utter my convictions to those 
who are not of his flock, shall I obey God or man? 
It isnot a matter of choice with any one what he 
shall believe, or in what he shall put his faith, We 
think as we must, we believe as we can. The num- 
ber of those who cannot feel that faith in the Christ 
which is the absolute condition of receiving spiritual 
rest and peace from him, is vast beyond the suspicion 
of any, and includes multitudes in the Christian 
Church itself. Are these to hear no hint of great 
truths which can meet their needs? The modern 
world is rapidly drifting away from its old moorings ; 
and for many an earnest, troubled heart, no peace or 
rest is to be found in the Christian Church. To such 
I believe I have a word of faith higher than that in 
any Christ,—a gospel of free thought, free principles, 
free humanity,—which is to me worth infinitely more 
than the gospel of the Christian Church. Go, then, 
your way, and let me go mine! May we both bear 
rest to the restless, faith to the faithless, hope, truth, 
and love to the hungry hearts of men !” 


In the story of the Deluge, although wholly worth- 
less as history, I find a good illustration of important 
truth. According to this old myth, the Ark of Noah 
bore in safety its precious cargo of life, while the 
floods covered the face of the whole earth. At the 
end of the forty days, Noah sent forth the dove to 
learn if the water’s had abated; but the dove, find- 
ing “no rest for the sole of her foot,’ returned once 
more to the shelter of the ark. A second time she 
was sent forth, and now returned with an olive-leaf 
in her mouth, showing that the tree-tops were un- 
covered by the subsiding floods. Sent out yet a 
third time, she found the waters gone, the woods and 
plains and bills and valleys rejoicing in their native 


beauty, and the disordered courses of Nature restor- 
ed to perfect harmony. The ark, with its scanty 
shelter of human manufacture, was no longer need- 
ed; the broad earth lay on every side basking in the 
sun, and offered a safe home arched over by smiling 
skies; and the joyous doye, finding rest everywhere 
for the sole of her foot, returned to the ark no more. 

Is there not, in this quaint and charming legend of 
ancient days, a true symbol of historic fact? The 
decaying civilization of the vast Roman Empire was 
swept away by a terrible inundation of barbarism 
from the North, which submerged in ruin the whole 
fabric of ancient society. During the long deluge of 
ignorance which is known as the Dark Ages, the 
Christian Church was the ark of safety for the best 
religion of the times and the germs of modern ciyi- 
lization. The monasteries, convents, and cloisters 
were the places of deposit for all that has come down 
to us of the wisdom of antiquity ; and the careful 
education of ecclesiastics, and the opportunities for 
thought and study thus afforded in turbulent times, 
drew into those calm retreats the finest intellects of 
the period. The Christian Church was indeed, as is 
claimed, the ark that bore securely over the waters of 
social and intellectual chaos all that was sacred as 
the promise of a better era. 


But in the course of time the floods of ignorance 
began to subside; inventions and discoveries follow- 
ed the revival of ancient learning, and mankind en- 
tered on a new career of greatness. Then religion, 
like the dove, quitted the ancient ark of the Church 
in the Protestant Reformation, seeking rest for the 
sole of its foot; but, finding at that period no rest 
save in the infallibility of the Scriptures, it practically 
re-entered the ark, and sought again the shelter of 
historical Christianity. But the genius of modern 
times kept busily at work, and the floods still kept 
subsiding; until, in the Unitarian controversy of 
fifty years ago, religion again flew forth with brave 
pinions from the old ark, and explored a second time 
the surface of the earth. In the great principle of 
spiritual freedom, it surely plucked an olive-leaf, a 
promise of eventual enduring peace; but, finding 
still no rest save in the infallibility and Lordship of 
the Christ, it again re-entered the ark, and abode still 
in the Christian Church. 

At last, in these most recent days, ‘the dove—the 
spirit of religion reconciled to the spirit of the age— 
flies forth once more with outspread wings in the con- 
scious self-emancipation of Free Religion. She finds 
that the floods are well-nigh gone, that the earth ig 
all open to the radiant beams of illuminating know- 
ledge, and that nowhere need she now seek in vain 
to find rest for the sole of her foot. The ark of the 
Christian Church, useful as it was during the long 
millenium of medizval superstition, is fast aground 
between the twin peaks of Ararat; and, rejoicing like 
Noah’s dove to find the earth everywhere a safe and 
happy home, religion claims no more the shelter of 
the ark, but flies forth to dwell henceforth beneath 
the open skies. The soul has come face to face with 
universal truth, and discovers that the rest she needs 
is the rest of living consciously at one with Nature in 
the immediate God, and of serving with great fidelity 
the great cause of universal human welfare, 


To some of you, however, the dove sent out from 
the Christian ark to explore the floods seems still to 
find no rest for the sole of her foot. What I mean 
by finding peace without faith in the Christ, or by at- 
taining true spiritual rest outside of Christianity, is to 
such persons at least unintelligible. They can com- 
prehend no higher religion than that which is bound 
up with the person of Jesus; and any attempt to sep- 
arate religion from Christianity seems to deal a dead- 
ly blow at both. They say,—‘‘ You have given up 
Christianity,--what have you kept? You have des- 
troyed the old,—what is the new? You have taken 
away our idols, and what have we Jeft? What shall 
feed our souls with high faith and conquering pa- 
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tience and divine love? Perhaps you are right that 
Christianity is false ; but then, in the name of heaven, 
what ts true?” 

In vain should I strive to tell you, my friends, 
how profoundly this appeal probes my heart. I 
have dared to destroy,—am I able to reconstruct? 
Ought I not to have suppressed my convictions out 
of tenderness to those who must be wounded there- 
by? I can answer these questions but in one way,— 
the love of truth has constrained me to speak. Yet, 
if my eye beholds indeed effects in their causes, I say 
boldly, the good done by what I have said must ex- 
ceed the evil. Some are wounded by speech,—others 
by silence, and most of all my own soul. J am not 
seeking to sap the true faith of any man,—God for- 
bid! but to build it firmer and deeper and higher. 
But when you ask, what have I left in place of Christ- 
ianify ? J reply, religion, of which Christianity is but 
a transient and imperfect form. Nothing good and 
true in Christianity can in any wise be dropped by 
him who cleaves to religion. I have not called 
Christianity “false”; it is partly false and partly true ; 
and the truth in it is religion. 

Taken away your idols, and what have you left? 
Why, friends, the universe! Is not that enough? 
Can you not worship God without idols? If you 
haye never veiled your face in utter awe before the 
Infinite Reality,—never lifted up your heart to the 
source of all existence, without form or body or fea- 
ture that rash imagination may dare to picture forth, 
—never thrilled to your inmost being with a sense of 
that mysterious Life which the universe everywhere 
manifests to man,—you have yet to sound the depths 
of genuine’adoration. If this ignoring of all idols, 
this recognition of the One as at once the origin and 
the goal of the All, this passionate thirst for God, to 
the utter forgetfulness of all Mediators, be not true 
worship, I know not what is. Every better feeling 
that comes over me fills me with awe as the inrush- 
ing of the Absolute Goodness into my soul; every 
recoil from my lower self 1s the response of the In- 
finite Purity to my most earnest aspiration. Alas, 
my friends, if faith in the Viewless One, all-present, 
all-pure, all-loving, the power of life unto life in the 
soul of man, be unsubstantial and void unless coupled 
with I know not what historic name or fame, we are 
all of us idolaters. Perish all other thoughts, so the 
great thought of God survive to enrich our poor liy- 
ing and ignoble feeling! With awe that makes dumb 
the voluble tongue of human beggary, it makes us 
lay our hands upon our mouth, and highly resolve to 
quit us like men in the warfare of the world. If, 
from this inward fountain of self-dedication to the 
Divine, high faith and conquering patience, divine 
love and godlike courage are not born in our souls 
day by day and hour by hour, let us be ashamed to 
tease the Infinite One to grant us for the sake of 
another what he otherwise withholds. If he loves 
not to give, I will at least scorn to beg. Beware of 
ever letting worship degenerate into fawning syco- 
phancy or selfish importunity. Let us have nothing 
to ask of God, but be true to him and to ourselves ; 
and we shall then stand in as little need of Christian- 
ity as of witchcraft. 

Religion is the harmony between our outward life 
and God’s inward law. It concerns the integrity of 
our daily actions, the purity of our habitual feelings, 
the nobleness of our cherished purposes, the moral 
dignity of our motives, the self-sacrifice of our home- 
life, the unflinching fidelity to principle of our life in 
the midst of men. If religion is not constant aspira- 
tion and heroic endeavor in the light of universal 
ideas,—everlasting identification of our aims with the 
grandest thought we can form of the aims of God,— 
then it must drop out of human life as idle reverie or 
baleful superstition. The “ faith in Christ” urged by 
all Christian Churches is broadening out in these 


earnest days like the mouth of the Amazon, and will 


yet further expand till it is lost as a drop in the great 
ocean of enthusiasm for humanity. Well says Emer- 
son,—“ We shall not always set so great a value on a 
few texts, on a few lives.” The best life is but a fee- 
ble outshadowing of the possibilities of Man, and 
the value of all lives (so far as the race is concerned) 
consists in the value of the principles they illustrate, 
Religion is more than Christianity, not less; and, in- 
stead of hingeing on the abnormal greatness of a sin- 
gle man, it has its basis in universal humanity. To 
faith in that, rather than to faith in the Christ, are 
we pointed by the living experience and most pro- 
found religion of to-day; and we first begin to com- 
prehend the true greatness of Jesus himself, when we 
behold in him only an instance of human nature tes- 
tifying to its own divine quality. 


Dear friends, there is neither rest nor peace for the 
soul of man save in the sublime yerities of religion 
thus realized. They shed over the whole of life a di- 
vine tenderness, a cheerful beauty; they breathe a 
spirit of ineffable repose into the human heart, tired 
and exhausted by the pettiness of facts. I have found 
myself hungering for more substantial truth and more 
self-centred faith than Christianity can yield; and in 
obedience to a natural instinct I have come to find 
my rest in wniversal and free religion. Not the 
Church, but the world, is henceforth my home; not 
Jesus, but God, is the “Life, Truth, and Way.” Alas 
that so few can discern the transcendent sublimity of 
the larger faith,—that so many brand as infidelity 
the sincerest and deepest religion of the age! 


AViscellancous, 


A LEFTER TO THOSE WHO THINK, 


[The following letter, printed in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1840, by Edward Palmer, is admirable. We are 
indebted for a copy of it to a friend in Philadelphia, 
who desires information concerning its author. ] 


To those who think, and who are favorable to free- 
dom of thought and expression, one may state with 
candor and simplicity his honest and deliberate con- 
victions; even though the narrow-minded call him a 
heretic, an infidel, and other hard names. It is no 
new or very strange thing for persons to be called in- 
fidels, and unbelievers, by those who have much less 
faith than themselves. The worst infidels are those 
who are false to the principles of justice and human- 
ity ; those who have so little faith in Man that they 
deny his capacity for self-government, and eternal 
progress. While I am conscious of not meriting the 
epithet infidel, I am willing to relinquish the name 
Christian, and am well satisfied with the simple ap- 
pellation of Jan. For, though it is no small matter 
to be a true Christian, Lnow see that it is much more 
to be a whole, a simple, anda true Man. 

Tam convinced that Christianity is to be superseded ; 
as that has superseded Judaism. The human soul 
is outgrowing it; as it has previously outgrown other 
systems and technicalities. The principles and truths 
embraced in these will endure, as all that is true will 
endure, forever. But as Man progresses in the know- 
ledge of the truth, he naturally and properly disen- 
cumbers himself of creeds and forms, and learns that 
he is not to live by recorded precedents, or upon the 
experience of others, but to go forth freely and 
spontaneously in obedience to his own pure instincts. 
He is not to be a follower of Moses, or Jesus, but to 
follow the light within him; to act in accordance 
with the promptings of his own moral nature; and 
thus be true to his own soul. 

As from among the Jews came some of a more ex- 
tended vision—afterwards called Christians—so from 
among Christians are coming a still more liberal and 
enlightened class, who will acknowledge no name 
but that of Humanrry: no creed but UNIveRsaAL 


Trurn. Besides the good and true who have never * 


been connected with the Christian church, some have 
come out, and others are coming out therefrom, who 
will no more go back again, or consent to wear her 
livery, or her name, than Protestants will go back to 
the Church of Rome; or Roman, Greek, and other 
Christians return again to the Jewish church. 

A system which could be made to serve any toler- 
able purpose for nearly two thousand years, must in- 
deed have embraced much truth. But even though 
it embraced all the fundamental principles upon 
which Man is to act through eternity, it must, as a 
system, pass away, or become a limit and a hindrance 
to Man’s progress. There are passages in the New 
Testament—though obscured by others of a ditferent 
character—which indicate the way through which 
we may be led into all truth; but it does not pretend, 
of itself, to instruct us upon many points and princi- 
ples which are indispensable to our becoming whole 
and true Men. Truths and principles which are to 
be learned only from the Boox or NatTurs, around 
and within us. One may be a true Christian, by 
simply haying the heart or affections right. Whereas, 
to be a true Man, it is necessary that the mind should 
be well cultivated; and all the faculties of the souland 
body in a state of improvement and healthful exercise. 
Christian perfection is attained when one becomes 
imbued with “perfect love;” though many of the 
faculties of the mind and body are but imperfectly 
developed. But the true perfection of Humanity re- 
quires the cultivation and improvement of the whole 
Man ; the symmetrical development and well-balanced 
exercise of his whole nature. Thus establishing, 
what has been denied by Christians and others, the 
entire divinity of Humanity. 

As near as the facts can now be ascertained, it ap- 
pears that Jesus was a pure-minded and simple Man, 
who, haying by his purity and simplicity maintained 
his own moral frcedom, aime dto free others from 
the shackles of tradition and ecclesiastical domination, 
by inducing them to be faithful and simple and true. 
It is not likely that he designed to establish any such 
class or party as that which is called Christian; and 
if he was now here in the material body, it is not 
probable that he would acknowledge them, or be ac- 
knowledged by them. Many of his wise and excellent 
sayings were evidently misunderstood, perverted and 
erroneously recorded. The principles which he in- 
culcated were undoubtedly those pure and simple 
principles which have their foundation in Man’s 


moral nature; and which have been recognized and 
admired by the wise and good in all ages and quar- 
ters of the world. The principles of true religion are 
natural and instinctive principles ; immutably estab- 
lished in the moral constitution of Man. That prin- 
ciple, for instanee, which forms the basis both of the 
Jewish and Christian systems—Love thy neighbor as 
thyself—Do by others as you would have others do 
by you—is an instinctive principle of Man’s moral 
nature ; just as naturally and really revealed to every 
moral being, who isin any degree cultivated, as it was 
to Moses, Confucius, or Jesus. It is naturally sug- 
gested to the mind and heart of every one of any re- 
flection. And a true knowledge of our nature dis- 
covers to us the propriety and importance of regard- 
ing our neighbor as ourselyes, as our neighbor is 
found to be an indissoluble part of ourselves. The 
moral law is the immutable law of Man’s moral 
nature ; and no one can violate it, or do wrong in any 
way, without doing violence to his own nature, and 
thus injuring himself, 

The principle of self-sacrifice, or suffering for the 
right and true, even to the destruction of the body, is 
also an instinctive principle of Man’s nature. The 
history of the world abounds with the manifestation 
of it, though it-has been generally perverted, and 
exercised in subordination to other and lower in- 
stincts, which have led men most frequently to shed 
the blood of others at the same time that they poured 
out theirown. Buta true knowledge of our whole 
nature makes it obvious that this principle of self- 
sacrifice is designed to effect the ultimate deliverance 
of Man from all outward wrong; inasmnch as a pro- 
per development and full understanding of the 
philosophy of our nature clearly shows that the over- 
coming of evil with good is the true, natural, and 
only way to overcome it. : 

There are all sufficient moral as well as physical 
laws established in Man’s nature ; and he is endowed 
with intelligence to discover, and power to obey them. 
He needs but to know himself: to study, cultivate 
and exercise the noble nature with which he is en- 
dowed ; a nature so nobleand generous, and so conso- 
nant with all that is good and true, that nothing is 
wanted but its proper development, cultivation and 
exercise, to bring into harmony and beautiful order 
all that pertains to his interest and happiness as an 
individual and social being. 

It is imposing upon the credulity of Man to talk of 
his being indebted to a recorded revelation for a 
knowledge of God and his own immortality, or of 
transmitting, by any means, this knowledge from one 
to another. It is only in accordance with his moral 
purity and moral cultivation that each can possess 
any satisfactory assurance of these great truths. Itis 
only just in accordance with the conformity of him- 
self to all the laws of his nature, that Man is conscious 
of his relation to a higher order of his existence. As 
his spiritual or moral, as well as intellectual and 
physical nature is developed, cultivated and exercised, 
so is he assured of the Spiritual and Eternal, of his 
own immortality and eternal identity. Recorded re- 
velation, or the experience of others on these points, 
may sometimes be sources of satisfaction and en- 
couragement; but as these are so much affected by the 
state of the minds through which they come, they 
more frequently serve but to bewilder and mislead. 

Both the Old and the New Testaments contain. 
much that is true and beautiful and good, as well as. 
some error, superstition, and pious fraud. The beau- 
ties and excellencies of the Bible will undoubtedly be 
recognized, acknowledged and admired by ages yet 
unborn. It is a book of ancient history and poetry, 
which should be read with discrimination, as should 
all other books. It abounds with allegory, high- 
wrought imagery, and hyperbole. It shadows forth 
some of the most important truths, and narratessome 
of the most deep and devoted religious experience. 
But the book is not to be worshipped, nor regarded 
as the fountain of truth. For truth is above and in- 
dependent of all books; and is at best but poorly re- 
corded upon paper. Almost all nations of people 
have some records of it, which they come to regard 
with great veneration, as essential to the very exis- 
tence of truth. And this is the evil. Men are led to 
look to a.book, instead of looking into their own souls 
for the light of truth. They holdon to the book, and 
deny the present inspiration of truth ; contend stoutly 
for an imperfect record of its revelations to others in 
past ages, and reject the present living word, They 
thus become so blinded as to deny that each hasa 
standard in himself by which to judge and determine 
the truth or falsity of what is written; lose sight of 
the all-impcrtant fact that each and all are inspired 
by the same infinite spirit of truth, and have free 
access to the same illimitable fountain. 

The prevailing view of miraculous power, and its 
manifestations, as derived from the Bible, and held 
by Christians, tends much to blind and mislead men, 
and distort their understanding of the truth. As there 
have been many that were called gods, and yet there 
is but one true God, so among all the wonders that 
have been called miracles, there never was but one 
that is true; and that is all-pervading and eternal ; 
without beginning and without end. All around us 
and within us, is full of miracle. The earth, the 
ocean, and the air; every tree, and plant, and flower, 
and spire of grass, with all the works of nature and 
of art, are parts of that stupendous miracle which 
comprises Man himself; the most miraculous of all the 
manifestations of the Deity. But the excessive lovers 
of the marvellous have ascribed to the pure and 
noble-minded Jesus, as miraculous works, such feats 
as conjurors perform. Self-evident and simple truth 
commends itself to the mind and heart of Man with- 
out factitious aid. Such false and perverted views of 
miracle—which have . ae in the darker ages of 
the world—serve only to disaffect the more enlight= 
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ened, as they do to obscure and blind the minds of 
the credulous and uncultivated, to the true and con- 
tinual agency and manifestation of God. It is not at 
all probable that Jesus inculcated any such false and 
mistaken views. It is more probable that his very 
endeayors to correct such narrow and erroneous 
views, and to lead his friends to see the true miracle, 
which is every where and perpetual, was misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. through their overweening 
superstition. He might haye spoken, in the figurative 
language of the time, of removing mountains of dfli- 
culty, and of raising to moral life those who were 
dead and buried in the graves of ignorance and vice. 
Some remarkable cases of the literal recovery of the 
sick might have occurred, through the power of ex- 
cited imagination, which does sometimes work 
wonders on the bodily organs. Some of the morally 
blind were undoubtedly made to see, the deaf to hear, 
and the lame to walk. And everything relating to 
the whole matter, as it was reported among the cred- 
ulous, was undoubtedly distorted and magnified to 
suit the perverted tastes of the lovers of the marvel- 
lous. If he spoke to the multitude upon the moun- 
tain so interestingly that their natural hunger was for 
the time allayed, though they had for that purpose 
only a few loaves and fishes, it would be sufficient to 
make a story of the literal feeding of thousands, and 
an abundance of food being left. If he spoke of liv- 
ing and triumphing, even after the destruction of his 
body—as I have no doubt that he did, and still lives, 
with all others who, before or since, have passed the 
same stage of their existence, though not apprehended 
by our grosser senses—how easily, in that age of 
marvellousness and gross superstition, would the story 
soon get abroad after his crucifixion, that he was 
actually seen with the material organs! And in are- 
corded account of all this, written some half a cen- 
tury afterwards, what can be expected but a false and 
perverted version of the whole matter? 


The present popular worship, as practised by 
Christians, and to which we are trained from our 
childhood, is gross and unsatisfactory, and almost 
idolatrous. People go now, as did the Jews of old, to 
one or another, and almost all to some place to wor- 
ship. I have no objection to hearing a dissertation or 
discourse on any important subject, if the speaker 
understands it, and really have something to say, 
though I am not pleased to hear old thoughts too 
often repeated. I love to hear good music. For I 
am charmed with the melody of the human voice and 
the sweet sounds of the well-tuned instruments, as 
well as the music of birds and groves and brooks. 
But I cannot now see the need of going to any parti- 
cular place to worship. I cannot any longer be satis- 
fied with the worship of a deity which is approached 
only through some prescribed mode or medium. I 
have Jost all interest in that kind of worship which 
depends upon place, form or position. The only 
worship which seems to me of any importance is that 
which consists in devotion to principle; love of truth ; 
regard for the right; reverence for the pure and per- 
fect, the sublime and beautiful and good. This isa 
kind of worship which we can enjoy at all times and 
places, for it is in accordance with the highest in- 
stincts of our nature. God is really worshipned and 
honored only when Man is faithful to his best and 
highest thought; only as he is true to his noblest and 
most perfect idea 


A change 1s evidently needed in all the systems of 
moral or religious, as well as mental and physical 
cultivation. We need something less formal and 
ceremonious, which will enable men to come nearer 
together, and enjoy a more full, free and perfect in- 
terchange of thought and feeling and social inter- 
course with each other. They need to be delivered 
from their present excessive regard for the local and 
the outward, and their misplaced confidence in the 
power of numbers, and to feel and realize more fully 
the power of principJe, the omnipotence of truth, as 
manifested in the individual. 


Nothing can now serve Man only as it leads him to 
the study and understanding of himself; the cultiva- 
tion and exercise of his whole nature ; the conformity 
of himself to the pure and simple laws of his being ; 
and thus, in truth and simplicity, introduces him to 
the great ScHooL or NaTuRE, with all its beauty and 
loveliness and glory, where he may lose the narrow 
and depressing thought of himself and his infirmities 
in the delightful lessons to be learned as a pleasure 
and not as a task. 

The customs, usages, exclusive interests and insti- 
tutions of the preseut day-—linked and dove-tailed 
together as they are—partake too much of the spirit 
of the ages that/are past. They have served their 
purpose, and must pass away. As, in the course of 
human progress, higher and holier principles of Man’s 
nature are developed, an order of things is called for 
more in accordance with his advanced and advancing 
condition. The existing institutions must give place 
to something more natural and social, more simple 
and true ; something better adapted to the cultivation 
of the whole human nature; more consistent with 
individual liberty, fraternal regard, and the whole 
interest of Humanity. Most of them are now hind- 
rances to human progress; some of them are clogs 
and fetters upon the soul of Man, which must, and 
ere long will be, removed. 

The genial rays of the light of truth are melting 
away the last strong-holds of error and oppression ; 
and Man is inspired with hope, as he is encouraged to 
investigate, and permited to think. The divine 
spirit which induces improvement and progress and 
change is bringing many to see, by a proper under- 
standing of our whole nature, that the cumbrous and 
burdensome machinery of an ontward civil govern- 
ment—with all its abuses and abominations—may be 
sutely and profitably dispensed with; as the only true 


and immutable Laws are found to be those established 
in the nature and constitution of every individual ; and 
true SELF-government to consist in the free and 
voluntary conformity of each to these Laws without 
reference to any other. 

The present property system—perverting, asit does, 
the laudable desire of Man to improve his condition, 
into a narrow, sordid selfishness, and almost compel- 
ling him to violate some or all of the laws of his 
nature—will soon be seen to be the principal source 
of the crime and wretchedness which prevails, and 
the obyious interest of all, if no higher motive, will 
lead to a material change in relation to it. The 
benevolent and fraternal must take the place of the 
selfish and exclusive principle upon which the inter- 
course and business of Men is now conducted ; and 
thus, if not a community of property, have a true 
community of interest ; bringing into unity the clash- 
ing interests of the many, and superseding the faith- 
destroying and soul-perverting practice of giving and 
requiring bonds, notes, and metal pledges, at every 
turn, as though no Man could confide in his fellow 
Man; precluding the confidence and love which 
would otherwise naturally exist, by continually for- 
biding its exercise, and enabling some to command 
the continual service of others without rendering any 
actual service in rteurn. As no one can be a true or 
a free Man while he is the hand or instrument of 
another, each must have a portion of the soil and the 
means of improving it for himself; that each may en- 
joy the privilege of directing his own physical ener- 
gies by the powers and energies of his own mind, and 
no one be compelled to work in any other way than 
with his head and heart and hands at the same time. 
Then will manual, as all other effort, be manly and 
graceful to Man; and no more be required of either 
than what is consistent with the improvement and 
happiness of all. 

In a false and perverted condition of society there 
is dread of every innovation or change. But a prac- 
tical knowledge of the truth promotes confidence and 
freedom and strength to advance. And as advance- 
ment is made in the knowledge of the truth, there is 
found to be a fitness and harmony in all that pertains 
to the moral as well as the material world, which 
gives assurance that whatever is true is always ex- 
pedient and safe. Truthis Man’s moral aliment; and 
liberty his natural element. Progress is an eternal 
law of his nature; and there is an infinitude of room 
for improvement and progress before him. His na- 
ture is as unlimited and boundless as eternity; its 
resources as inexhaustible as the fountain of truth. 

Moreover, in view of the wrongs and temporary 
evils to which we are subject, it is joyous to know 
that there is an infinite spirit of renovation in the 
world and within us. All nature is omnipotently 
restorative and renewing. God reigns. Truth 
always triumphs. Let us be encouraged and rejoice. 


Epwarp PALMER. 
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A BKROPE OF SAND. 


[From Zion’s Herald.] 

Prof. Everett, at the annual Commencement of the 
Harvard Divinity School, tied the rope around all 
the conservative and infidel Uuilarians. If one goes 
over the precipice, all must. He said: — 

“Of one thing we are sure: However we talk of 
conservative or radical Unitarism, we are one broth- 
erhood. We have our differences, but we are all 
heretics, outside the pale of all Evangelical Christen- 
dom. These different sects could not be consistent, 
and not bar us out. No one of us, however radical 
he may be, but that has got truth enough to save the 
world. A few great truths unite us—faith in the 
power of God, and faith in human nature, faith in the 
facnlties of the human soul.” 

This concession that Mr. Potter, or Abbot, or Froth- 
ingham, or Johuson, or Wasson, or Collyer, has truth 
enough to save the world, is naturally tollowed by a 
statement of their creed; for much as they deny they 
have one, they are always uttering one. In his faith 
there is no diyine Christ, no recognition of sin or of 
the need of a Savior, no authentic and authoritative 
Word of God, no peculiar Christian doctrine ; faith in 
God being a common property of human nature ; 
Indian, Afric, Arab and Asiatic, all accepting that 
article of faith. But if all their radical ring, from 
Parker to Abbot, are of this houschold of faith, few 
of their Christian side will long abide in their com- 
munion. The change is inevitble. Let it come. 

[The above statement of Prof. Everctt does not 
cover, and probably was not intended to cover, the 
editor of Tar Inpex. Itis not fair to the Unitarians 
to make them responsible for him ; and Zon’s Herald 
will doubuless avoid this misrepresentation in future. 


—Ep.] 
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“Ts Mr. G good?” said a bank officer to a direct- 
or. “That depends whether you mean Godward or 
manward,’ was the answer. ‘Explain,’ said the 
bank officer. “Godward, Mr. G is good; no 
man in our chureh is sounder in the faith, prays often- 
er in our meetings, or is more benevolent apparently ; 
but manward, I am sorry to say, Mr. G—— is rather 
tricky.” , 


>< 

Aw English clergyman lately thanked, from the 
puipit, two courageous members of his congregation, 
who had waited on him to protest—one against the 
“rapid utterances” of the reverend gentleman, and 
the other against the “dreary, long sermons. So 
far from being offended at these friendly remonstran- 
ces, the preacher politely expressed his desire to pro- 
fit by them. 


Woices trom the Leaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——“The thought of writing to you was suggested 
after reading some extracts from your pen, quoted in 
the N. Y. Christian Advocate of the 31st March. 

He is better prepared to reject Christ altogether, 
who has first rejected his divinity. 

The purpose of this letter is to persuade you to ex- 
amine again the claims of Jesus to divinity ; commit- 
ting yourself to God with a sincere desire to know 
only the truth. Your own salvation, and the good 
which might be accomplished through your instru- 
mentality on this point of doctrine, if convinced of 
its truth, are imperative reasons for this effort. It is 
written,— he that is not for me is against me, and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.’ 

Allow me to suggest a proposition which, if sus- 
ained, includes this doctrine. The end of man’s sal- 
vation is the impartation of divinity. 

Peter, speaking of the promises of God through 
Christ, says,—‘ that by these ye might be partakers of 
the divine nature.’ 

. ai pieced the Father that in Him should all fulness 
well. 

“Whom He did foreknow,them He did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of His Son.’ 

Those who are conformed to his image have it di- 
rectly imparted in a limited degree, but to the fulness 
of their capacity. 

If these thoughts are sufficiently interesting to lead 
you, not to argue, but to compare thoughts, I shall 
gladly consent, praying that God by His Holy Spirit 
may lead you into all truth.” 


——“T am so much pleased with Tax InpEx that 
I cannot forbear snatching a fragment of time from 
my laborious duties to give you a word of encourage- 
ment. Iam greatly pleased with Mr. Herndon’s ar- 
ticle ; it is not a labored, scholarly effort, but it bears 
the impress of truth and cannot fail to attract much 
attention. Mr. H. is a brave soul to thus beard the 
orthodox lion and snatch from his keeping the fame 
of this great and true man. Jam particularly pleased 
also with your reply to the Truth Association. In that 
I find a reflection of my own mind and sentiments as 
clear as I see my face in a plate glass mirror. You 
there take precisely the position I have occupied for 
years, and, standing as I have almost alone, it is re- 
freshing and cheering to find a soul so akin to my 
own in its thoughts and aspirations. Ihaye long held 
that religious societies should establish no test of 
membership, either of belief or moral excellence, for 
the reason that these are controlled by congenital and 
educational conditions largely, if not solely, and if 
imperfect are not likely to be corrected by a policy 
that excludes the victims of ignorance and vice from 
the society of the wise and virtuous. You very just- 
ly remark that those who have no wish to grow bet- 
ter will give a free religious society a wide berth. 
And who so beastly selfish as to spurn association 
with a repentant sinner, a.fallen brother or sister who 
expresses by word or act a desire, however faint, to 
live a better life and reach a higher plane of deyelop- 
ment?” 


——-T have all the numbers to this date and wish to 
keep on taking them. If the enclosed is not suffi- 
cient for the rest of this year’s subscription, please 
inform me and! will remit the balance. I am glad 
to see THm INDEX a success, and am much pleased 
with it. Hoping success may crown all pou efforts 
and that you may live long to edit Tur INDEx, etc.” 


A promising student of one of the western colleges, 
consulting with his Professor as to his studies to be 
pursued, thought he would not take prayers, as he 
had taken them the preceding term. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Society.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society are suspended during the months 
of July and August. 

Rapicaut Cius.—The very interesting debate on 
the adoption of the proposed petition to the Toledo 
Boarp oF Epucation, which was largely attended 
last Sunday evening, will be continued next Sunday, 
July 24. It has been proposed to hold this meeting 
in the day-time, in the Park at the western terminus 
of the Adams Street Railroad. Notice of the place 
and time of the meeting will be given in the Toledo 
Blade of Saturday. Much public interest has been 
aroused in the movement, and a large meeting is an- 


ticipated. 


<> 
RECEIVED. 


ProsPECTUS OF THE Farist Community. Chicago: 
Published at the “ Liberal” office. A. N. 93. Price 
10 cents; 50 cents per dozen by mail. — 

UNIVERSAL Epucation A NaTIoNaAL CONCERN AND 
a Natronan Necxssiry. Speechof fon. Groren 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, June 4, 1870. pp. 16. 
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The lilac-scented breath of June 
Is through my window stealing ; 
One silver thread the growing moon 
Is faintly now revealing. 


The odorous breath my curtain lifts, 
It stirs, too, deeps of feeling, 

As I look o’er my birth-day gifts, 
By the low casement kneeling, — 


Kneeling in mood of thankfulness ; 
It is not quite like praying, 

But God will hear it none the less, 
Although no words I’m saying: 


Because I bless with grateful tears 
The Power that, wise and loving, 
Through all these sad, mysterious years, 
His goodness has been proving. 


Will they to Him less grateful prove 
Than words of glad rejoicing, 

Loud thanks of gratitude and love 
That happier lips are voicing ? 


Ah, no! He knows why fall these tears, 
As memory is drifting 

Back on the ebbing tide of years, 
Whose every wave, uplifting 


A turbid crest of grief or pain, 
Breaks in a surf of wailing ; 
Would my tossed boat have reached this main, 
Had all been summer sailing ? 
& 


IL. 


The birthdays of my childhood I 
Am tenderly recalling, 

And those of youth, when hope was high— 
And did not dream of falling. 


The lilac’s fragrant breath is now 
To recollection bringing 

One day so bright I wondered how 
The world could keep from singing ! 


Alas! I learned but too soon why 
So many hearts are aching; 

Stern disappointment, striding by, 
Gives each a rough awaking. 


III. 


The gifts of friendship and of love 
Down the drear past are going; 
But better gifts the God above 
On me is now bestowing,— 


A boundless trust that tempers hope; 
A faith, deep and abiding; 

A love that finds its largest scope 
In praise, and spares the chiding. 


This best gift of the golden three 
He let me gain through sinning, 
A true and tender charity —— 
It is well worth the winning! 


By my own pain and sin and strife 
My neighbor's grief ’m guessing, 

And through the lessons of my life 
I'd turn it into blessing. 


And now no more his joy to me 
Brings envious repining ; 

I long in every face to see 
A blissful radiance shining. 


There’s one great gift I fain would seek,— 
A brave and calm enduring 

Of daily frets with spirit meek, 
Thus God’s own peace securing. 


So, through the tears that still will fall, 
Glad thanks my heart is raising ; 
Come good or ill, to Him for all 
I give sincerest praising. 


IV. 


As midway now in life I stand, 
The downward slope descending, 

I gladly grasp the Loving Hand 
That all my way is tending. 


And when I reach, at last, the end, 
And quietly am lying, 

I, trusting still my life-long Friend, 
Shall find how good is dying. | 


O summer breath! thy rich perfume 
That, through the calm night stealing, 
Comes fraught with power to lift my gloom, 
I bless thy sweet, sweet healing ! 


O best of Friends! these tokens kind 
That Thou to me art giving 

Teach me to use, that I may find 
The truest way of living! 


JUNE 10, 1870. W. 


Che Hue, 
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For further par- 


CONSISTENCY, 


“ Consistency,” says Mr. Emerson, “is the 
hobgoblin of little minds.” 

Nothing could be more true than this oft- 
quoted saying, if by “ consistency ” is under- 
stood that stupidity which always adheres to a 
precedent established by itself. He who re- 
fuses to right a wrong or confess an error 
through fear of “ inconsistency ”—he who is 
so mulishly obstinate as to stick to a foolish 
course, lest it be said that he has “changed 
his mind,”—is indeed scared by a ghost. 

But in a higher sense consistency is indeed 
a ‘‘jewel.” ‘The learner is always unlearning, 
—always abandoning his own crudities and 
follies as fast as he discerns their character. 
He who so loves reality that he has no leisure 
to love his own mistakes, but rather glows 
with delight before a newly revealed verity, 
and straightway makes it the rule of his con- 
duct, is “ consistent ” in the love of truth and 
goodness, and could ill spare that instinct 
which bids him match the ideal with the real. 
It is indeed poor business to be everlastingly 
glancing back at our own “record,” that we 
may fashion to-day after the pattern of yes- 
terday. But it is the hero’s task to shape to- 
day into the likeness of that to-morrow of 
which he dreams. Thisis “consistency ” in- 
deed,—the harmonizing of fact with aspira- 
tion and action with high principle,—the 
grand unity of a life ordered by law. 


>< 


The most striking feature of the contro- 
versy on the question—* Was Dickens a 
Christian ?”—is the fact that the world laughs 
at it. There was a time when no more grave 
or momentous question could have been ask- 
ed. Now nobody cares, except a few “old 
maids of both sexes.” It is enough to know 
that Dickens had a heart overflowing with 
human sympathies, full of pity for the misery 
he described, and quietly but mightily in 
earnest to alleviate it. It would be impossi- 
ble to determine the exact amount of his in- 
fluence in fostering the humanitarian, demo- 
cratic spirit of the nineteenth century; but 
it was immense.. Who has so beautifully 
touched with light the goodness that walks in 
lowly garb, or caused so many hearts to throb 
with a new-born love for man? The Christ- 
janity that Dickens knew not has passed 
away from the reverence of the age. A rain- 
bow is stereotyped upon the skies that canopy 


his dust. 
——c(6§60[C2-2——_——_ — 


The “ Little Corporal,” an excellent month- 
ly for children, comes to us this month much 
improved in appearance. It is now about as 
large as “ Our Young Folks,” and some little 
people of our acquaintance enjoy it about as 
much. The stories and illustrations are 
alike good; and we wish all success to the 
“Tittle Corporal.” Published for only one 
dollar a year, by Sewell & Miller, Chicago, Il. 


a 


A USEFUL BOOK, 


Dr. John Cowan’s “ Science of a New Life” 
is a work devoted to all that relates to mar- 
riage, and written in a style and spirit that 
command our unqualified approbation. It is 
plain, direct, and practical,—yet permeated 
with so deep a reverence for the marriage re- 
lation and so utter an abhorrence of what we 
are ashamed to call fashionable abominations, 
that pruriency will be rebuked and the love 
of purity heightened by its perusal. There 
can be no question that physiological know- 
ledge of this character is sorely needed by 
thousands and thousands of people, whose in- 
nocent offspring must pay the penalty of their 
parents’ ignorance or vice. ‘To those who 
would put a really unexceptionable book on 
these subjects in the hands of young persons 
approaching maturity, we can conscientious- 
ly recommend this as one that will enlighten 
without debasing. We are sorry that confi- 
dence in the wise and pure counsels of Dr. 
Cowan must run some risk of being dimin- 
ished by certain erratic suggestions (e. g. that 
of selecting a consort by comparison of phren- 
ological charts, and that of securing one by 
advertising as a last resort), which do not 
really detract from the substantial value of 
the book. Some of his theories we by no 
means accept; but none the less do we heart- 
ily commend his volume as one of the very 
best of its class. Octavo, tinted paper, 402 
pages: published by Cowan & Company, 746 
Broadway, New York. 


<< 

We have received the first number (July, 
1870) of The ,American Scientific Monthly, 
edited and published by Prof. Gustavus Hin- 
richsat Iowa City, lowa. Itwiilappear on the 
first of each month, and contain thirty-two 
pages, devoted to popular or general science, 
science for schools, reviews of new scientific 
books, biographical sketches of eminent men 
of science, descriptions of scientific establish- 
ments, and original contributions to science. 
Six numbers will constitute a volume, and 
the first volume (from July to December in- 
clusive) is guaranteed. ‘Terms, $1.00 per vol- 
ume, in adyance. 

The first number is exceedingly good, and 
promises well for the future. It contains 
several very interesting articles, simply and 
clearly written; especially one on “ Fashion- 
able Poisons,’ which gives the percentage of 
metallic lead contained in fifteen popular Hair 
Restoratives, varying from .11 to 16.39 grains. 
Other interesting articles are copied or trans- 
lated from the best foreign scientific periodi- 
cals, or contributed from original sources. 
We trust that this useful magazine will find 
a generous reception with the public. 


Oe 


The “letter of Cotton Mather,” first pub- 
lished by the Easton (Pa.) Argus, narrating 
the scheme for the capture of William Penn 
and his sale as a slave at Barbadoes, turns. 
out, as we suspected it would turn out, to be 
an impudent hoax. Our scepticism as to the 
genuineness of the document prevented our 
reprinting it at the time. The political mal- 
ice which was so clearly the root of the for- 
gery needs no comment—it is beneath con- 
tempt. 


>> 
Rey. Alexander Clark has an article in the 
Independent entitlea—* Brighamy in Utah.» 
There is more in the title than there is in the: 
at ticle. 
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Communications. 


DISCIPLESHIP. 


Fort Manpison, Iowa, June 29, 1870. 
Ep. INDEX: 


Sir,—You are doing noble work inanoble way, in 
assailing certain baneful chimeras, and emphasizing 
the importance of the higher intuitions. You may, 
hereafter, believe that you and I, and all men, need 
to have those intuitions translated into such a life, and 
into such words, as Jesus furnished to groping, pur- 
blind humanity. It may be. that you justify your 
renouncement of the Christian name, in view of one 
of its transient and obsolete significations. It may be 
that you haye an unwarrantable fear of the galling 
and cramping effect of “ discipleship.” Are we not 
all of necessity disciples of Nature, Art and Science ? 


Lam, Sir, truly yours, 


[Most assuredly we are, if we do not prove faithless 
to ourselyes. Yet discipleship to “ Nature, Art and 
Science” is not discipleship to a person, unless the 
person is himself all these —ED. ] 

mm _ nmr? ____—_—_—— 
VERDIGRIS. 


[The following extract from a private letter, writ- 


ten from a New England country-town, has been. 


handed to us for publication. The article referred to 
has already been printed in Tue InpEx, No. 25.— 
Ep.] 
The Watehman and Reflector published a notice of 
the meetings of the Free Religious Association,—an 
article of nearly two columns froma Baptist Rey. 
’Twas bitter! I read it, and thought charitably (?) of 
Christian charity and brotherly love. 
« On Sunday, A. M., our minister, Rev. Mr. M. (Bap 
tist), took forhis text,—‘‘ And they,laughed him.to 
scorn.” He talked a little, giving us his definition of 
“religious verdigris,’ very charitably applying it to 
skeptics and scoffers, who build themselyes up by 
telling untruths about the Christian Church and try- 
ing to tear it to pieces. He then proceeded to read 
the afore-mentioned article, commenting and spitting 
out yenom—no, verdigris, applying his own term; 
and such an outpouring of scorn and contempt I cer- 
tainly NEVER heard! He emphasized particularly 
and so malignantly the unjust criticism upon Mr. 
Abbot. 

I considered the entire thing a personal assault, as 
I had previously told him what I expected to enjoy 
in Boston at the Free Religious meeting; and he was 
afterward informed that I carried out my plans and 
enjoyed a “ feast of reason,” 

>< 
A “MISTAKE OF CHRIST.” 


JUNE 19, 1870. 
Mr. ABBOT :— 


The Watchnanand Reflector says: “ Christ mis- 
taken! think of it; will the clerical radical who thus 
dishonors his race and his God, please specify some 
mistake of Christ ?” 

Although not a clerical radical, I would say a few 
words, not, however, in defence of the clerical radical 
alluded to, as I presume he is amply able to defend 
himself, if need be. If the writer of the paragraph 
in the Watchman and Reflector will take the trouble 
of looking through the 21st chapter of Luke, he will 
find the following verses: 

“25. And there shall be signs in the sun, and in 
the moon, and in the stars; and upon earth distress 
of nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves 
roaring.” 

“96. Men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 

- looking after those things which are coming on the 
earth; for the powers of heaven shall be shaken.” 

“27, And then shall they see the Son of Man com- 
ing in a cloud with power and great glory.” 

“ 32. Verily I say unto you, this generation shall 
not pass away till all be fulfilled.” 

Upwards of fifty generations have come and gone, 
and these things have not been fulfilled yet. No 
Christ has come in the clouds with power and glory 
and allthe company of heaven. If this saying of 
Christ has not been demonstrated a mistake, by the 
history of more than eighteen hundred years, where 
can we look for a mistake ? 

; GALBA. 


+ <P 
THEISM AND ATHEISM, 


TITUSVILLE, Pa., June 12, 1870. 
Mr. F. E. ABzor: 


My much esteemed friend,—I thank you very much 
for the kindness with which you responded to my 
letter of March 8, the fairness with which you com- 
mented on my exceptions to your doctrines, and the 
courtesy with which you invite me to “ further ex- 
planations.” It becomes really a pleasure to argue a 
subject when, no matter what the difference between 
the parties, each is but animated by the friendliest 
feelings, ready to examine the other’s arguments cau- 
tiously and impartially, and willing to judge of them 
only by their weight and merit. With these senti- 
ments, my dear friend, I will proceed to give yousome 
further explanations in defence of my last arguments. 

After reading your friendly reply I find that the 
differences in our opinions are, after all, not so great 
as I apprehended; and that they can be reduced to 


the definition of but one single small word—the word 
“Power.” But in the definition we vary so essentially 
that it is, at once, the cause and explanation of the 
considerable divergence in our ideas of “God.” You 
say: “We ‘adopt’ nobody’s idea of God, having one 
of our own. Neither Spinoza nor Herbert Spencer 
has adequately expressed it.” Very true, Sir; I can 
perfectly agree with you on that point, and maintain 
even that not only you, but every man, certainly every 
thinking man, has “ an idea,of his own” respecting God. 
Ido not think, therefore, that you are warranted to 
say, ‘‘ Mr. Einstein agrees with Mr. Spencer that ‘ the 
Power which the Universe manifests is utterly inscru- 
table.” Ido not agree thus with Mr. Spencer, and 
cited his words merely as bearing on the inscrutable- 
ness of the cause of the manifestations of the Universe, 
whatever that cause may be, without acknowledging 
either his “‘ Power” or your “God” as that cause ; for 
I am as skeptical as tu his ‘“‘ Power” (Cause), as 1am 
as to your “God.” The “ manifestations” themselves 
are so obtrusive that no one in his sound senses could 
be skeptical on that point ; there can, then, be no con- 
troversy as to their reality (existence), but very much 
as to their cause vr cwuses,—as to a “ First Cause,” 
‘“ Power,” or “ God.” For the cause only is “ inscru- 
table,’ and that only can be questioned. Hence it 
seems tome that you are a little too hasty, and not 
sustained in your convictions,—‘ The supposition that 
ut manifests itself destroys the supposition that it is 
utterly inscrutable.” For this supposition can not be 
thus destroyed ere it first be settled.,—who or what zs 
manifested in the Universe ? 
inscrutable Power” ; you say, “ God.” But experience, 
science, and a true philosophy say, nevther of the two— 
nothing but a Force or Forces, a Law or Laws which 
science has not yet been able to scrutinize, and which, 
according to Mr. Spencer, can not be fully scrutinized. 
The main difference, then, between your and Mr. 
Spencer’s views—for they are, in the main, identical— 
and my own views and ideas is that both of you 
attribute ¢telligence to your “ Power” or “ God,” 
while I deny it (or rather experience, science and a 
true philosophy, which I take as guide, deny it) to my 
“Force or Law” ; so that our whole difference will be 
reduced, as I stated above, to a definition of the term 
“ Power,” as used in Mr. Spencer’s explanation in 
question. You and Mr. Spencer believe, then, the 
cause of the “manifestations in the Universe” to be 
“an intelligent Power,’ while I believe it to be but a 
great law or force, unintelligent and acting by spon- 
taneity. This is perfectly satisfactory, and as clear to 
me as this subtile matter at all events can be. 

One less philosophical than you might, perhaps, 
ask me,— And wherefrom these laws ?”—which you 
well know I could not answer. But then you could 
give me no better answer if in turn I should ask you, 
“ And whence your God?” Nor could Mr. Spencer, 
if I should ask him, “And whence your Power?” 
This daw, however, once established, leaves no “ mys- 
tery” any more; everything henceforth becomes clear ; 
all the “ manifestations in the Universe” are but the 
inevitable consequences of this law of Nature, even though 
science might not be able to explain it in all cases. 
While in attributing intelligence to this “ Power,” in 
adopting the idea of an intelligent ‘ God,” we have 
not only the same unanswerable question as to the 
origin of this ‘“ Power” or “ God,” but, when adopted, 
confusing and unanswerable questions. If there is 
much complaint of physical and moral evils, &c., we 
may console ourselves with thinking that they are but 
necessary consequences of some natural law or causes, 
known or unknown, may endeavor to find out the 
cause, if unknown, and thus remedy the evil. But if 
there is a Supreme Intelligence, ““ Power,” or “ God,” 
that causes these and other evils because it pleases 
him to send them, we may well despair of remedying 
the evils we complain of; we can not hope, and there- 
fore must not endeavor, to remedy them; progress, 
reforms and improvements become follies, and the best 
energies of the best men nonsense. With great 
esteem, Truly yours, 

Morris EINsrern. 


[We are very glad to publish this fair and in all 
respects unexceptionable statement of convictions 
which the church condemns as “impious,” but which 
are entitled to asmuch respect asits orourown. Ifwe 
were in error in representing Mr. Einstein as “ agree- 
ing with Mr. Spencer,” it was because he himself 
used that very expression in his first letter, as he will 
see by referring to the close of his second paragraph. 

Mr. Spencer would not, we think, admit that the 
“Power” he believes in is “intelligent,” since this is 
one of the predications which he disallows. In this 
respect we differ widely from him. 

To deny the intelligence of the Universal Force of 
Nature because apparent defects exist in a system 
which as a whole is wonderfully harmonious, seems to 
us, we must confess, like attributing the works of 
Shakespeare to an unintelligent cause on account of a 
few misprints. Is it not philosophical to credit the 
apparent defects to our own confessedly imperfect 
knowledge of Nature ?—Ep. | 

Pe RS AU So ee 
THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF NATURE. 


Ware, Mass., July 10, 1870. 
Mr. ABgor: 


Dear Sir—Will you please (if you have them) for- 
ward to my address at ,Mass., all the back 
numbers of THE Inppx up to No. 22, since which 
time I have been a subscriber? I will remit pay for 
vuhem on receipt. 


Mr. Spencer says, “ an 
1y ys, | 


I like your paper very much. Not that all its ideas 
agree with my own at present (else I should hardly 
need it); but because I see that you have no pet 
theories to maintain, but seem to be guided by a can- 
did desire to search for the Truth, regardless of the 
conclusions to which it may lead. 

I have taken special interest in the letter of Morris 
Einstein, Esq., and your reply in No. 24. Your 
article in No. 10 on “The Miracle Question” I did not 
read, as Pve not as yet seen it; but, if I understand 
you, I must in purt agree with Mr. Einstein. Although 
I do not with him assert that the ‘“ Power which the 
universe manifests is utterly inscrutable,” yet I cannot 
clearly see that the harmony and invariability of 
action in Nature demonstrates an intelligent power 
controlling tt, any more than I can see that this Divine 
Intelligence is caused and controlled by something still 
higher and wholly incomprehensible. I do not say 
that there is no Absolute Intelligent Power, but ask, 
with Mr. Einstein, can I know that there 7s? It seems 
to me that, if there zs, it must be the causation of 
Nature’s Laws, consequently with power to alter or 
set aside, therefore higher and superior to Nature, 
therefore God. Consequently does it not follow that 
there is some “other agent” than Nature? Else how 
is Atheism possible? Admitting Nature or her Laws 
to be God, who could say, “ There is no God?” or “I 
believe there is no God ?” 

Respecifully yours, 

[What is the difference between a heap of type 
piled up at random, and the same type when set up 
for printing our correspondent’s excellent article ? 
Briefly, the type can be read in one case, and not in 
the other. In the one case, therefore, we assume no 
intelligence as the cause of the arrangement, and in 
the other case we do. The intelligibility of the 
arrangement of the type in the latter case compels us 
to attribute it to intelligence. Does it not? 

Precisely so with Nature. So long as itis not under- 
stood, it gives no hint of an intelligent cause. But so 
soon as it becomes intelligible, through the discovery 
of the unity of law, it becomes at once the expression 
of thought. The more absolute the harmony, the more 
clear the intelligence displayed. Nature, when inter- 
preted to us by science, is as much an intelligible sign 
as a printed volume. The mind of the reader meets 
the mind of the author in every line; and we could as 
soon believe that Wilhelm Meister or the Iliad had no 
author, as believe that the ¢ntelligible system of Nature 
had no énftelligent cause. Whether this cause could 
have adopted a different system or not, we cannot 
tell and do not care; it is enough for us that Natwre 
isa system unchangeably adhered to,—therefore without 


miracle. Atheism we understand to be the denial that 
the omnipresent Power in (not above) Nature is intel- 


ligent. This is certainly possible.—Eb. ] 
+ <tr 


CRITICISMS. 


OuatueE, Kansas, July 4, 1870. 


Friend ABgot,—lI have just finished O. B. Froth- 
ingham’s “ Religion—what it is and what it is for,” 
and Wasson’s “Review of Abbot’s Religion ;’ and 
some ideas have been suggested to me which I would 
like to send you for the suke of truth, whose guidance 
we are resolved to follow wherever it may lead. 

Frothingham evidently treats of the theologies and 
various forms of Religion, rather than of Religion in 
the abstract, or absolute Religion; while Wasson 
treats of it in the abstract mostly. 

That religious teachers have associated with the 
worship of the Deity the moral duties of self-denial, 
love, fellowship and devotion to ideal objects, cannot 
be denied. All the religions of the present day do 
this more or less, making the performance of such du- 
ties a condition of acceptance with the Deity, wheth- 
er performed by the individual or by proxy--by a 
vicarious mediator. But that Religion in the abstract 
is necessarily associated with these moral duties can- 
not be shown, I think. That they may exist without 
God-worship is a fact of history as well as of present 
experience, many individuals believing in the first 
who do not believe in the last. 

If we mean by “ Religion” to include these mor- 
alities, then it may be truly said that all persons pro- 
fessing religion have made it a point to perfect them- 
selves in those duties; and in this sense it may be 
said— Religion is man’s effort to perfect himself.” 

But Frothingham says further—‘ certain religions 
are adapted to certain stages of development, and no 
religion is adapted to all.” The rationalist, looking 
at the Deity through his laws; the Catholic, a willing 
subject of Church authority, not daring to look be- 
yond his priest ; and the Protestant, fully relying on 
the mediatorial office of his Christ,—have each a 
different attitude of worship; and what matters the 
form of worship, if it does not deny the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and does not take 
away individual responsibility ? But thisis just what 
some religions (theologies) do; and here is the weak 
point of “Free Religion.” Admit that one form of 
religion is adapted to me, and another to the Catho- 
lic, am I to surrender my particular views because 
they do not suit him, or vice versa? How coulda 
“free religious”’ society of Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, &c., exist, without each denying his indi- 
vidual convictions ? 

Is not Religion, just like Benevolence, an énstinct- 
ive sentiment—both equally needing the guidance of 
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Reason? Some are blindly benevolent, and do more 
harm than good to the objects of their charity. So 
some religions, aiming to elevate man, to “ perfect” 
him, have really a directly opposite effect, cramping 
his soul, making him a slave to priestcraft, and keep- 
ing him in the darkest ignorance. Instead of free 
benevolence and free religion, would it not indicate 
our meaning better to advocate rational benevolence 
and rational religion ? 
Respectfully yours, 


J. E.S. 
<> 
THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
DEITY, 


One of the best examples of desiga in nature is 
furnished by embryonic life. I shall assume the fol- 
lowing hypothesis—that the ageuts in the process 
are the sperm-cells and the germ-cells; that these 
cells remember the whole life of the parents; and 
that this memory constitutes the design according to 
which they act. They reproduce the embryonic life 
of the parents, but modify it to some degree in ac- 
cordance with the post-natal life of the models. This 
last supposition accommodates the hypothesis to the 
theory of evolution. 

The accuracy with which the models are copied is 
marvellous; but it is a stupid accuracy, reproducing 
every flaw in the model. As the agents are blind 
followers of precedent, they of course settle all dis- 
agreements by compromises. 

Let us now consider the ethics of this matter. We 
can not blame these agents for these flaws; but why 
does not the supreme being that employs these blind 
copyists interfere and stop this flaw-copying? The 
only reason that can be given that exculpates the su- 
preme being is that it is not able to do so, but would 
if it could. 

There is no good reason for supposing that to be a 
supernaturally omnipotent being which could, but 
will not. It has become a commonplace in scien- 
tific theory that God acts by subordinate agents. 
The Hindu philosopher, also, who wrote the follow- 
ing lines seems to say this:—‘ Two birds (God and 
the soul) reside unitedly in one tree. One of them 
eats the variously tasted fruits, but the other quietly 
beholds all.” 

The Semitic religions have all adopted the theory 
that all things happen by the will of a supernaturally 
omnipotent being and as an inevitable consequence 
have made him out to be an immoral being. Some 
of their most logical reasoners will only admit that 
he is good to some, not all, of his own. 

If you say that our finite ideas of ethics cannot 
measure the morality of an infinite being, how will 
you answer the Catholic, who uses a similar argu- 
ment for the infallibility of the Pope? 

But there is no need of accepting theories of the 
supreme being that make it to be an omnipotent 
Jesuit. To free ourselves from such conclusions, 
however, we must entirely throw off our adherence 
to Semitic religions. 

Ag AUSKCk 


>< 
THE INNER LIGHT. 


“TF A MAN DIE, SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN?” 


Vainly wecon the page of cultured Greek or schol- 
arly Hebrew for an answer to this question. Neither 
Pagan philosopher nor believing Jew nor the lore of 
all the ages can help us to its solution. In this, the 
simplest and most unlettered is as wise as the sages 
and savans. Wemay grope amid the rubbish of cen- 
turies—we may ask the brazen idols of antiquity— 
and question the marble gods of Greece and Rome; 
we may peer into the mysteries of Druidical shrines, 
and explore the temples of the Incas. The silence 
of the ages sleeps on ruined fane and broken tower. 
The idols mock our quest with their starry, inexora- 
ble gaze; and we raise our iconoclastic hammer, and 
shiver them to atoms. We can learn nothing trom 
these stocks and stones. 

We turn from these to Christendom, and strive to 
forget the blood and tears, and woes and wrongs, of 
eighteen centuries,—the persecution and intolerance 
that fed the fires of the Inquisition,—the fanaticism 
of the Crusades and their terrible traditions. We 
find many of the fetters of the Dark Ages on the 
limbs of the Nineteenth Century, many of the creeds 
of barbaric times engrafted on modern theology. 
Must we cleave forever to these, and accept sin as 
our birth-right, and total depravity as the portion of 
all the born and unborn miliions? Must the lurid 
flames of an Orthodox Hell burn forever in the fore- 
ground of Christian belief? The dogma of the neces- 
sity of an Atonement has been a costly one to the 
world. It has been paid for in blood over and over 
again. 
the inconsistencies of Christians, ancient and mod- 
ern, our reason and our affections forbid us to bow 
before these altars built on falsehood and stained with 
blood. 

So we leave Christianity and her altars, even as 
we have left the broken idols of pagan superstition. 
The heavy gloom of her churches and cathedrals 
shuts us from the light of God. For God—not 
Christ,—must ever be thecentral truth of all religion. 
So at last we turn to the Inner Light. He has given us 
all; and by the flame of this never-dying revelation, 
the true intuitions of our own souls, we learn to read 
ourselves and to trust to the higher promptings and 
inspirations of our own spirits. Believing these to 
be a part of the great Father, eternal, progressive, and 
ever growing toward the grand truths of the eternal 
future, we accept the sacred teachings of this inner 
consciousness, and believe-— If a man die, he shal! 
live again.” 


Enlightened by this age, and saddened by ' 


Ah, how many men and women have wrought out 
this experience,—hayve wept, and hoped, and prayed, 
and at last been crowned by this revelation ! 

Sweetly, after such a struggle, does the vast Spirit 
of the Universe respond to us. Never before could 
we wring from the great heart of Nature solace for 
this hidden pain. Vow her skies smile back to us in 
secret sympathy. Her stars—‘a beauty and a mys- 
tery ””—look down on us in pitying tenderness. We 
lie like children on her bountiful breast, full of her 
affluence and fed by her smile. Lovingly she keeps 
her dangers locked from us, warning us of the penal- 
ties, sure and swift, that follow her violated laws, Is 
she not the bond that links our souls to their Creator ? 
Does he not speak to us in her winds and waters, her 
stars and clouds, and trees and blossoms ? 

Is not God’s voice as much in owr hearts"to-day, as 
it was in the hearts of his people six thousand years 
ago? Is the gift of his inspiration more rare now 
than then? If we reject this inner revelation of his 
spirit, what have we to lean on? A chaos of human 
creeds and dogmas to be taken at second-hand. Oh 
friends, is it for us who, with inly-bleeding hearts, 
have sought the bread of life, to suffer the sacred 
truths of God to be narrowed down for us to the 
paltry limits of some cold sectarian creed? Shall we 
give our conscience over to the keeping of these, to 
be forever held in a bondage hurtful to our souls to all 
eternity—the bondage of spiritual death? Otr Evan- 
gelical friends send missionaries to the Orientals, who 
have a religion and a faith that was old when Brit- 
ain and America were full of savages. They call 
them by the polite name of heathen! They ‘count 
the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child.” 
But the “gray barbarian” teaches us a lesson of 
Oriental courtesy. He sends no missionaries to us 
to win us to the faith of Confucius, or persuade us to 
rally under the Crescent. He never seeks to fetter 
our conscience with /is peculiar views. He leaves 
us to work out our own salvation in our way. Protest- 
ant England and America and Catholic France may 
learn a wholesome lesson from him,—the lesson of 
non-interference with the individual liberty of con- 
science,—the lesson of trusting the spiritual welfare of 
all men to God and themselves. 

Bryan REYNOLDS. 


Selections, 


DON?T FORGET THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 


[From Aikman’s ‘* Life at Home.’’] 


There is always a liability, when sons and daughters 
have gone away from the home of their childhood 
and lave formed homes of their own, gradually to 
lose the old attachmeats and cease to pay those atten- 
tions to their parents which were so easy and natu- 
ral in the olden time. New associations, new thoughts, 
new cares, a!l come in, filling the mind and heart; and, 
if special pains be not taken, they crowd out the old 
loves. This ought never tobe. You should remem- 
ber that the change is with you and not with those you 
left behind. You have everything new, much that is 
attractive in the present and brightin the future; their 
hearts cling to the past, they have most in memory. 

When you went away, you knew not, and will never 
know till you experience it, what it cost them to give 
you up, nor what a vacancy you left behind. They 
have not, if you have, any new loves to take the 
place of the old. Do not, then, heartlessly deprive 
them of what you can give of attention and love. 

Visit your parents. If you live in the same place, 
let your step be, perhaps daily, a familiar one in the 
old home; if you are miles, yea, many miles away, 
make it your business to go tothem. In this matter 
do not regard time or expense; the one is well spent 
and the other will be fully, yea a hundred-fold repaid: 
When some day the word reaches you, flashed over 
the telegraph, that father or mother has gone, you will 
not think them much, those hours of travel which last 
bore you to their side. 

Write to your parents. I have’ known father and 
mother wait with sick hearts through weary months, 
longing thatsome word might reach them from. an 
absent son. They have watched the mails till in de- 
spair they have ceased to expect any more, and while 
they may not have the grief of a great bereavement, 
they have what is almost as bad, the bitter conscious- 
ness that they are not in mind enough even to call 
out a few poor lines from one whose infancy and early 
years they watched with sleepless love. Sons are 
otten guilty of this crime—I cannot call it less—from 
sheer neglect or indolence. While an hour, perhaps 
afew moments, would suftice to write a letter which 
would give unspeakable satistaction, they let months 
and even years slip away in utter indifference to all the 
pain they are causing. Oh, how fall is many a mother’s 
heart of sorrow and foreboding, when just afew words 
from an absent son would fill it with joy and praise! 
Such indifference or neglect is shameful and wicked. 
One need not wonder that sons guilty ofit are not pros- 
pered, that they wait in vain for those turns of fortune 
which will send them home, as they dream,to surprise 
the old neighborhood with their wealth. Their 
thoughtlessness has been productive only of disaster, 
Keep up your intercourse with father or mother; do 
not deem it sufficient to write when something import- 
ant is to be told; do not say, “ No news is good news.” 
If it be but a few lines,write them; write, if it be only 
to say —‘Iam well,” if it be only to send the salu- 
tion that says they are ‘dear, ” or the farewell that 
tells them you are “affectionate ’’ still. The little 
messengers shall be like caskets of jewels, and the 
tears that fall fondly over them will be treasures for 
you. 
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OUR WORK. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Free Religious Association, be- 
sides the usual committees on Publication and 
Finance, two new committees were appoint- 
ed; one on Conyentions, to carry out the vote 
passed at the late annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, recommending the holding of four 
conventions during the year in different parts 
of the country outside of Boston ; and another 
on Lectures, authorized to make provision 
for a course of Sunday lectures in Horticul- 
tural Hall in Boston the coming winter, sim- 
ilar to those which have been given on Sun- 
day afternoons in the same Hall the past two 
seasons. These eommittees are already at 
work on arrangements for the conventions 
and lectures. 


The Committee on Publication will soon 
have the pamphlet report of the proceedings 
at the May meeting ready for cirenlation. It 
may be before the public by the time that this 
paragraph is printed. As in previous years, 
it has been somewhat delayed by the desire of 
the various speakers to revise the proofs of 
their respective addresses ; and in this annual 
Report, which contains much matter of per- 
manent worth, we prefer to sacrifice dispatch 
to accuracy. The Report this year is to be 
specially valuable, containing, as it does, a 
larger number of carefully prepared addresses 


than those of preceding years. 
A 


PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEET- 
ING, 


The usual printed Report of the Progress- 
ive Friends’ Yearly Meeting at Longwood, 
Pa., has been issued. This meeting, which 
was held in the first week of June and con- 
tinued three days, appears to have been one 
of.great interest. Wm. Lloyd Garrison and 
Wm. Henry Channing were present, and took 
a prominent part in the discussions. " Testi- 
monies were presented and adopted, after be- 
ing before the meeting for free debate, on 
“Progress of Equal Rights”; “'Temper- 
ance”; “ Prison Reform”; “ Suffrage for Wo- 
man”; “The Indian Question”; “ Religion 
and the Common Schools”; “The use of To- 
bacco ”; “ Public and Private Charity.” These 
“Testimonies” are printed in full in the Re- 
port, and show the Progressive Friends to be 
fully alive on all important social and reform- 


atory questions of the day. 
ee ce a ae 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICA, 


The one topic which the newspapers of 
America are now discussing, is the introdue- 
tion of Chinamen into the country. Now 
that these people are not confined to the } a- 
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cific coast, but are following the railroad east, 
--that a colony of them has even penetrated 
into Massachusetts, that another is in Louisi- 
ana, and another on its way to Georgia,—the 
subject has suddenly become one of national 
interest and importance. It has several phases, 
and touches the interests of the country at 
several distinct points. It touches especially 
the interests of capital and Jabor; and thus 
farin the Hastern States the opposition to 
Chinese immigration seems to spring mainly 
from the Labor Reform Societies. But it in- 
yolyes also a political question, and as such 
has already appeared in the debates of Con- 
gress. It involyes a new question of race, 
and a new religious problem for this country 
to work ont. It isin this latter aspect that 
the Free Religious Association is especially 
interested in the subject. Vigorous attempts 
will of course be made to convert the Chinese 
who come here to Christianity,—with what 
success remains to be seen, That their relig- 
ion, if they take up their abode in this coun- 
try, will be modified in time, may be set down 
as pretty certain. But have they nothing to 
give as well as receive? We should answer 
this question in the affirmative. The conver- 
sion does not need to be wholly on one side. 
We believe that these people may set for 
America some good lessons in religion, and 
that China, out of her ancient stability and 
learning, has some valuable contributions to 
make to the future civilization and virtue of 
the human race. Let us receive the Chinese 
on the principle of the Golden Rule, taught 
by both Confucius and Jesus, and so work 
out together the momentous problems, social, 


political, and religious, that are devolved upon 


the country. 

The debate in Congress on the question 
arose from an effort of Senator Sumner to 
strike the word “ white” out of the new Nat- 
uralization Law that was before the Senate. 
He moved this amendment with the special 
purpose of giving the benefit of naturaliza- 
tion to the Chinese as well os to immigrants 
from other nations. He did not succeed in 
his effort, but the matter will not rest there. 
We make the following extract from one of 
Mr. Sumner’s speeches on the question toward 
the end of the debate :— 


The senator from Oregon says that my proposition 
gives to millions of heathens and pagans power to 
control our institutions. How and when have I made 
any such proposition? Iwish the senator were here, 
that I might ask him to explain this unjustifiable 
exaggeration. How and when? I make no propo- 

. sition that I do not find in the history of my country. 
I simply ask you to stand by the Declaration of your 
fathers. I say nothing about millions of heathens and 
pagans. I do notask to give them power or control. 
Full well do I know that there are no millions of 
heathens or pagans, and no other millions on this 
earth, that can control the institutions of this republic. 
I know that westand too firm to suffer from any such 
contact. Fearlessly we may go forward and welcome 
all comers, for there can be no harm here; the hea- 
thens and pagans do not exist whose coming can dis- 
turb our republic. /Worse than any heathen or pagan 
abroad are those in our midst who are false to our in- 
stitutions. ‘‘ Millions of heathens ana pagans !” 
Whence are they to come? From China? But if 
they come for citizensbip, then, as I said this morn- 
ing, do they give the pledge of loyalty to the republic ; 
and how can you fear them if they enter your courts 
and with oaths and witnesses ask to be incorporated 
with our citizenship ? 

Mr. Stewart. Allow me to ask the senator if he 
knows any way in which they can give a pledge that 
they would understand as binding on them? 

Mr. Sumner. Precisely as an Englishman, a 
Scotchman, an Irishman, a Frenchman, a German, a 
Swede, a Dane, a Russian, or an African may give a 
pledge; precisely as the senator may give a pledge. 
I have seen the senator go up to that table and take 
the oath. The senator is able. He knows that I 
know that; but does the senator suppose that he sur- 
passes in ability many of the Chinese who might 
come here? Does the senator suppose that he feels 
more keenly the oath that he took at the desk than a 
Chinese might feel it? Iam not speaking of those 
who may come over here in enforced labor. I join 
with the senator in effort to stop that. But I am 


speaking of the intelligent Chinese, so well and satis- 
factorily described by the senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Schurz] this morning, who come voluntarily to join 
their fortunes with ours. Suppose they come, where 
is the peril? Sir, it is against common sense to 
imagine peril from such a source. 


The senator from Missouri has shown you how 
slowly they must come according to the natural or- 
der of things, how many decades of years it must take 
before the1e will be a million of them, while mean- 
while our population is swelling by unknown mil- 
lions, so that when we have a solitary million of Chi- 
nese we shall have one hundred millions of intelli- 
gent Americans treading this continent, and yet the 
senator from Nevada is afraid. “What! a soldier 
and afraid!” What! a senator of the United States 
anxious about a million of Chinese twenty-five or 
thirty years from now absorbed in that mighty one 
hundred millions which will then compose our pop- 
ulation! The senator isnot in earnest; he cannot be. 

He was certainly excited in speech, if I may judge 
from his manner; but I really believe that in quiet 
thought, reviewing this whole question, he will see 
that he has hastily taken counsel of fear rather than 
of reason. Letthe senator put trust in the republic, 
aud those ideas which are itsstrength and glory. 


The senator from Oregon wound up another pas- 
sage by charging me and those who voted with me, 
particularly myself, with an intention or with con- 
duct calculated—I quote now his own words—“to put 
the destinies of this nation into the hands of Joss- 
worshippers.” Sir, that is a strong, pungent phrase ; 
but is it true? Who here proposes any such thing ? 
How can Joss-worshippers obtain control of the des- 
tinies of this nation? Will any senator be good 
enough to tellme? By what hocus-pocus, by what 
necromancy, by what heathen magic will these Joss- 
worshippers obtain the great ascendency ? Why, sir, 
it is to disparage this republic of ours, it is to belittle 
it, when you imagine any such thing. The peril ex- 
ists only in imagination: it is an illusion, not a 
reality. 

Then the senator proceeded to denounce the Chi- 
nese as imperialists and pagans. Pagans perhaps, 
though senators who have ever looked into those 
books which have done so much for the Chinese mind 
will hesitate before they use harsh language in speak- 
ing of their belief. Has any senator read the system 
of Confucius, uttered before that of the Savior, and 
yet containing truths marvyellously in harmony with 
those which fell from his lips? Throughout this 
great, populous empire the truths of Confucius 
have been ever regarded as we regard our Scriptures. 
They are the lesson for the young and the old, and the 
rule for government and for rulers; they are full of 
teachings of virtue. And yet the Chinese are called 
pagans! Imperialists they may be while they remain 
in China, for their ruler is an emperor. But what 
are Frenchmen? Are they not imperialists? What 
are Russians? Are they not imperialists? And yet 
will any senator rise here and say that a Frenchman, 
that a Russian shall not be admitted to naturalization? 
I take it not. Of course the Frenchman, the Russian, 
and the Chinese will begin by renouncing imperial- 
ism. Therefore it is perfectly idle to say that he is 
an imperialist. 
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Norick —The Reports, 1m pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL JoHNson’s Essay on “THE WorsHIP 
or Jesus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by WM. J. PorrEer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
Conver, CHarLes H. Maucoim, Joun P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA Brown, JoHN Weiss, T. W. Hie- 
arnson, F. B. Assot, A. B. Atcorr, and others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religious 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 
DELL PuILLres, specifically prepared for the Associa- 
tion, on “ THe RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILAN- 
THROPY;” Essay by F. B. SANBORN, on the same 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrmr, on “ PRESENT 
TENDENCIES OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION AND WorsHIP ;” the specific Reports 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
Letters from M. D. Conwayin England, and Krsnus 
CHuNDER Sen, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FRorH- 
INGHAM, Weiss, ABBOT, HreGinson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, RALPH WALDO Emerson, C. A. Bar- 
tou, Lucy Stonn, HorACE SEAVER, RowLAND Con 
Nor, and others; Essays by JuL1A Warp Hows, 
Davin A. Wasson, and Rapsr Isaac M. WisE; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 


Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association having offered a free plat- 
form to all phases of religious thought. 
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In a village in Southern Missouri, afew days ago, 
a nice young man put asheet around him to scare a 
Dutchman. The Teutonic gentleman says, “I just 
jump off my wagon and vip der ghost alldetime. I 
would vip him if he was a whole grave-yard.” Some 
one asked the young man what ailed his black eye, 
and he said he had received bad news from Ger- 
many. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Wature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, haye been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find such aremedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Uure or Debility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPUREH BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 
FEWER ALND AGU EE: 

It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 
$100 $100 $1i0O 
Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs-to any 

one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Agne will find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a tew bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago. 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat- 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known, 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations of 
their class, w th the indorsement of emineut judges, lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 

e. 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food. Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Sromach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight. Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
BOY of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood, 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘here is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXoofland’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ing;edients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 
TEHESTIMon Ww 
Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 

Uhief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 

Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

Tfind ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ is a good Tonic, useful in 

diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 

a ED 


of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ a valuable medicine 
ia case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia, I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868. 
I have found by experience that *‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
4 
ters’? is a very good tonic, relieving dyspep‘it symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO. SHUARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor's Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
l have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic”? in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly benefi-ial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Bx-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

T take great pleasure in recommending ‘* Hoofland’s German 

Tonic” to any one who may paptictes with dyspepsia. lhad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
on my stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect. 
cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 


JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ, 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters’ for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 


CATITIYT (ORT.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the signature of C. M. JACKSON is on the 
ID 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. Hs 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREE!’, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CELAS, MM. BVANS, Propr. 
(formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Pricres.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
Jand’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or half doz. for $7 50. 
Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere. 24—eow ly 
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M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
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Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, t General Agents. 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Snmmit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 
Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 
Medical &xaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 


Eaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Leonomy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Reports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery, rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and mode 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 
ly for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America, 

It was started five years ago, asa plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YHAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

TT. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, eic., etc. 


It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

‘*T am perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magaziner like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”’—Jllinois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman’‘s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Herald, 
Boston. 


ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Liberal terms to Agents. 


Address, Mrs. ¥{.0CORA BLAND, Editor. 
OrT. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent-on trial three months 
for twenty-five cents. (18tf] 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corher Perry, Toledo, Ohio, 
18-ly 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 


FOR SALE.—At the office of Tur InpEx, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 

Sprncu or R1oHARD H.DANA ON THE Usury LAws,delivered 
in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 

SEcoND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TIoN. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue Eruics oF PuLrit Instruction, by F. E. Assor. Price 
15 cents. 

An ORATION, delivered at the HumBoLpT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Asznor. Price 10 cents. 

An EXTRACT FROM THEODORE PARE®ER’s Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
in the Ministry. Price, 10 cents. 

The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t, A, E. MACOMBER, Treas’r. 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity, THH INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


{An Address read at the ‘‘ Mass Meeting of Liberals”? in the 
Adams St. Park, July 17, 1870.] 


If any one principle can be regarded as practically 
an axiom in America, so clear and self-evident to the 
public mind that it no longer needs to be discussed 
or defended, it is the principle that UNIVERSAL EDU- 
CATION IS THE ONLY GUARANTEE OF UNIVERSAL 
FREEDOM. The ignorant man is always at the mercy 
of sharpers; the ignorant nation is always at the 
mercy of tyrants. Intelligence, highly developed and 
widely diffused, is the absolute condition of a perma- 
nent national prosperity. In a speech delivered only 
a few weeks ago in Congress, Hon. George FI’. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, thus expressed what 1s the convic- 
tion, I believe, of the whole American people :— 

“Universal education is essential to the national 
existence. It is essential to the administration of the 
Government of this nation by the persons whose con- 
stitutional privilege and whose constitutional duty it 
is to administer it. It is also essential to the accom- 
plishment of the great objects the Constitution is in- 
tended to secure. It is the best cement of perfect 
union. The general welfare is best promoted by it. 
‘There can be no general welfare without it. It is 
the best and only guarantee of republican govern- 
ment, and the only securitf of the blessings of liber- 
ty. It is strength in war; it is wealth in peace. By 
it flourish art, manufactures, commerce,—all that con- 
stitutes greatness, all that constitutes glory.” 

So all-important to the welfare, nay, to the very 
existence of a free State is the universal education of 
its people, that John Stuart Mill, of England, than 
whom no one could be more jealous of individual 
liberty, takes the ground that the education of all 
children born within the limits of a State isa public 
duty, and should be required by law. ‘Is it not,” he 
asks, in his invaluable Hssay on Liberty, “almost a 
self-evident axiom that the State should require and 
compel the education of every human being who is 
born its citizen?” In this opinion I do not see how 
any thoughtful and liberal mind can long hesitate to 
coneur. Who would dispute the duty of the State to 
protect an innocent child from the abuse or cruelty 
of a brital parent? What abuse could he worse, 
what cruelty more outrageous, than wilfully to with- 
hold from the child the priceless privilege of educa- 
tion, and thus doom him to the life of a mere “ hewer 
of wood and drawer of water?” ‘The State is as 
much bound to protect the child’s mind from the de- 
privation of knowledge, as itis to protect his body 
from deprivation of food or drink. Surely, the parent 
has no more right to starve the one, than he has to 


starve the other, Besides, self-protection on the part 
of the State demands the education of the children 
within its borders, as the only possible radical cure of 
pauperism and crime. The children who grow up 
into vice and idleness, especially in our large cities, 
are nine cases in ten the victims of circumstances, 
and could be rescued from the gutter, the slum, and 
the Police-court, by having an honorable career 
opened to them. Itis the duty of the State to see to 
it that a good education is the birthright of every 
child. In no other way can universal education be 
secured ; in no other way can universal freedom be 
guaranteed. 

I maintain, therefore, that our Common School 
System is the very basis and corner-stone of our free 
republic. Whoever strikes a blow at that, strikes a 
blow at our own liberty. Whatever impairs its effi- 
ciency or lessens its hold on the heart of the people, 
to that extent saps the very foundation of American 
institutions. The greatness of our common country 
depends on the ntimber and excellence of our public 
schools. It was the deplorable ignorance of the 
South, which was the direct effect of slavery, that 
made the terrible rebellion possible; and if we ever 
mean to render another rebellion impossible in the 
future, it must be by educating all the children of the 
nation. The primer is a more potent force than the 
bayonet, and will yet, I trust, defeat the schemes of 
all our foes. Every wise and patriotic person will 
look upon our common school system as our best and 
only defence against the dangers arising from a rap- 
idly increasing and heterogeneous population. Far 
better could we afford to lose all our accumulated 
wealth than that ; for that is the goose that lays our 
golden eggs. Cost what it may, our system of public 
schools must be preserved, developed, and improved. 

Now it is because a real and alarming danger 
threatens this system, that we have met in this place 
to-day. It may seem to many to be a very remote 
and insignificant danger; but to others it seems a 
danger which cannot too soon be comprehended and 
provided against. In avery brief and simple manner 
I wish to point it out, and suggest the remedy which, 
if adopted in season, I believe will wholly obviate it. 


There are two theories of education in this coun- 
try, each held by a large number of persons, and each 
logically consistent with itself—I mean, the Ameri- 
can and the Romish. Besides these, there is also the 
Protestant Christian theory, or rather practice (for it 
does not deserve the name of a theory), a sort of 
compromise between the other two, and, like every 
compromise between incompatibles, weak and self- 
conflicting. Allow me to sketch the outlines of each 
of these two theories, and show what bearing they 
have on the practical question at issue. 

The Romish theory is that this world, compared 
with a world to come, is of no intrinsic importance ; 
that it is merely a school of preparation for another 
life, and that the Catholic Church is the heaven-ap- 
pointed instructor to declare by authority ‘what the 
nature of this preparation should be. Salvation from 
sin and hellis, according to Rome, the sole aim of 
life; and to this every other aim should yield. Now 
Rome teaches that there is no salvation outside of the 
Roman Church; and that no one can belong to the 
Roman church who does not receive with unques- 
tioning faith ali its doctrines, and submit with unre- 
served obedience to all its discipline. To the Roman 
Catholic, therefore, the education of children is sim- 
ply the beginning of a life-long education in the doc- 
trines and discipline of his Church. This is his 
faith, his sincere and inherited faith, from which he 
dares not depart on peril of bis salvation ; and nothing 
can be more illiberal than to scoff at it as hypocriti- 
cal. 

We sce, then, what kind of a school-system the 
Catholic must desire. He will want a school in 
which the Roman Catrnoxic Reieion shall be the 
chief thing taught, all other branches of education 


being subordinate and comparatively unimportant. 
In fact, where the Roman system is in unrestricted 
operation, as it has until recently been in Italy, Spain, 
Austria, and other parts of the world, nothing else 
has been taught, and the people have been sunk in 
the grossest ignorance. Rome knowg well enough 
that she has no enemy so dangerous as jntellectual en- 
lightenment; knowledge is emancipation from her 
power. For this reason the present Pope, in his fa- 
mous “ Syllabus,” pronounced it a damnable error to 
hold that “the whole ‘control of the public schools, 
wherein the youth of any Christian State is educated 
only the episcopal seminaries being in some degree ex- 
cepted, may and should be assigned to the civil au- 
thority, and so assigned to it, that no right be recog- 
nized, in any other authority whatever, to interfere 
with the school discipline, the direction of studies, 
the conferring of degrees, the selection or approba- 
tion of teachers.” [XLY.] He pronounced it to be 
another damnable error to hold that “ the best con- 
stitution of civil society requires that the public 
schools, which are open to the children of all classes, 
and that public institutions universally which are de- 
voted to higher literary and scientific instruction and 
to the education of youth, be released from all au- 
thority of the Church, from her moderating influence 
and interference, and subjected wholly to the will of 
the civil and political authorities, to be conducted ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the rulers and the standard 
of the common opinions of the age.” [XLVII.] The 
Pope thus claims for his Church exclusive control of 
the education of the young, in order to inculcate her 
own dogmas, and insure her own supreme control 
over the mind, heart, and life of every individual,— 
pronouncing it another damnable error to hold that 
“that method of instructing youth can be approved 
by Catholic men, which is separated from the Catho- 
lic faith and from the power of the Church, and which 
has regard exclusively, or at least principally, to a 
knowledge of natural things only, and to the ends of 
social ufe on earth.” | XLVIIT.| 

Now with this theory of the relation of his Church 
to the public schools, what else can the Catholic do 
than to hate and seek the destruction of the school- 
system which -prevails in America? Its one great 
and irremediable defect is, that it is not wholly under 
the control of the Church ; nor can he ever become 
reconciled to it, until the Church acquires control of 
it. Hence Archbishop Purcell writes to the Cincin- 
nati Board of Education, in September, 1869,—’ We, 
as Catholics, can not approve of that system of edu- 
cation for youth which is apart from instruction in 
the Catholic faith and the teaching of the Church.” 
Hence Mr. McMasters, editor of the New York Free- 
mans Journal, declares in his paper :—“ I will not 
suffer my child to go to the poor-house for its dinner, 
nor to wear the clothes of the alms-house, so long as 
I can prevent it. And as little will I suffer the poli- 
tical power to dispense poor-house instruction to my 
child.” And again :—‘“ We do not speak at random, 
but have well weighed our thoughts, when we say 
that, in our most firm conviction, the citadel of Anti- 
christ in the United States is the public school sys- 
tem.” And once more, with unmistakable emphasis: 


* — Tet the public school system go to where it came 


from—the devil.” 

That the Catholics, therefore, or at least the con- 
sistent Catholics, hate our common school system 
with deadly and inveterate hatred, is plain both from 
their theory, their language, and their action. They 
demand, and in some places have actually secured, a 
division of the schoo] funds, and have thus greatly 
endangered our educational system. This system at 
present is not yet thoroughly American,—that is, 
thoroughly secular. But before I criticise it at all, I 
must explain what I understand by a school system 
which sball be thoroughly American. 

The liberal theory of education is, like the Catholic 
theory, based on general views of life and its objects. 
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The liberal says,—“ While I am in this world, I must 
live for it,—discharge its duties, enjoy its pleasures, 
and bear its pains, as well asI can. If there is a life 
hereafter, as our hearts prompt us to hope, it must be 
the natural continuation of this life, and will care for 
the things of itself.’ With this view of human ex- 
istence and its appropriate objects, the education of 
the young will aim to fit them for the part they must 
play here on earth. Whatever in the opinion of all 
shall tend to make them wiser, happier, more useful, 
more noble, that will be taught in the schools. But 
since people differ widely in their beliefs concerning 
religion, and since the public schools, being support- 
ed by taxes paid by all, are to be used for the benefit 
of all, the only just course will be to teach in these 
schools what all are willing to have taught there, and 
to exclude whatever is a grievance to any class of the 
people. It is plain that, under the present condition 
of things, religion (I use the word in its commonest 
sense) is in this country one of the things to be ex- 
cluded from the schools. The Jew will not wish his 
child taught Christianity, neither will ‘the Chinese, 
when he comes; the Protestant will not wish his 
child taught Catholicism, nor will the so-called infidel 
wish his child taught religion under any of its forms. 
Justice will be fully satisfied, if nothing is taught in 
the schools which is a grievance to any class of per- 
sons. In short, if the schools are entirely seculariz- 
ed, and devoted to studies of practical advantage in 
this life, while instruction in religion is left to be im- 
parted by those who want it in other and more ap- 
propriate places, the problem is solved so far as jus- 
tice and equal rights are concerned. The schools 
will be open to all on the same terms; nothing will 
be taught which is offensive to any; and the only 
charge that can be brought will be that certain things 
will be left untaught which may be desired by some. 
This objection will be against the very attempt to 
support public schools at all. If it be an injustice to 
leave untaught what any person may happen to wish 
taught, then a just system of public instruction is an 
impossibility. 

It is just here that the battle lies between the Rom- 
ish and American systems. The liberal is perfectly 
willing to send his child with Catholic children to a 
school from which religion is entirely excluded ; but 
if he can help it, the Catholic will not send his child 
to such a school with Jewish, “ infidel,’ or even 
Protestant children. He will send his child to no 
school in which his own faith isnot taught. His con- 
science is hurt, unless he can control the schools,— 
that is, unless he can govern his neighbors just as he 
pleases. Nothing will suit him but the privilege of 
imposing his belief on all the world. In other words, 
he is bound either to rule or ruin,—either to control 
the public schools according to his own notions, or 
else to break up the whole public school system alto- 
gether. The issue, therefore, between the Romish 
and American systems is absolute and irreconcilable. 
We have got to fight it out, just as we did the slavery 
rebellion. The Catholics are not content with equal 
rights in our schools. They demand control, or else 
the ruin of our school system by the division of our 
school fund. The welfare of our children, the safety 
of the republic, the interests of humanity, require the 
maintenance of a system of universal and free educa- 
tion. The Catholics are welcome to their share of 
the benefits of it; nothing should be retained in the 
schools which can possibly wound their conscience. 
But when they turn about and say in effect,—‘ Jus- 
tice is not enough; equal rights are not enough; 
relieve us from our school-taxes or divide the 
school-money; if you won’t give us control of 
your schools, we will break them up ;’—then we 
have a clean issue, and must fight it out. A con- 
science that is not content with justice and equal 
rights, but enjoins aggression on other consciences, 
may be very sincere, but it is also very misguided; 
andit must give way to a better-instructed conscience. 
If it comes to this, the Catholics must make the best 
of it. Unless we give up our free government, we can 
not give up our universal education; but we must 
make it as free to Catholics as to any others. We 
must concede to them perfect equality of rights; we 
must concede to them all freedom of conscience which 
stops short of domineering over other consciences, 
But if your conscience requires you to be a despot, 
and mine requires me to be a freeman, I see no help 
for it but to fight the battle out to the bitter end. 

Thus between the Romish and American systems 
there will be a clean and square issue sooner or later. 
But to-day our American system is not perfected, and 
retains features which are a just cause of grievance 


to the Catholics, as well as to the Jews, free-think- | setting itself up as superior to all the rest, and foster- 


ers, and so forth. The reading of the Bible (especial- 
ly the King James version of it) without note orcom- 
ment is just as much the symbol of the Protestant 
faith, as saying mass or making the sign of the cross 
is a symbol of the Catholic faith. To retain this or 
any kindred symbol in the schools is an infringement 
of equal rights; and the Protestants are guilty of 
gross injustice in obliging the Catholics to support 
schools thus flying the Protestant flag. So LONG As 
THE BIBLE IS READ IN THE SCHOOLS, JUST 80 LONG 
ARE THEY PROTESTANT SCHOOLS; AND THIS FACT 
JUSTIFIES THE CATHOLICS IN DEMANDING A DIVISION 
OF THE SCHOOL MONEY. You cannot blame them for 
objecting to support Protestant schools, when you 
yourself would object to supporting Catholic schools. 
No—this will not do. If the schools are to be sup- 
ported by both Catholics and Protestants, (to say no- 
thing of rationalists, sceptics, freethinkers, unbeliey- 
ers, and liberals of all sorts), then the schools should 
be neither Catholic nor Protestant, but neutral,—sec- 
ular; and then all just cause of complaint is taken 
away. Nomore favor will be shown to one than 
to the other; all classes will stand on precisely the 
same level. 


The hue and cry that is made, therefore, that taking 
the Bible out of the schools is a concession to the 
Catholics, is just the reverse of the truth. It is 
shrewdly got up for effect, to hide the real issue. It 
is a concession to the Catholics to keep the Bible in 
the schools, for this gives them a just reason for call- 
ing for a division of the school funds. If they must 
pay for your Protestant schocls, you must pay for their 
Catholic schools. Why not? Is not that fair? The 
only way to concede nothing is to make our own 
stand a just one by removing all cause of just com- 
plaint. Make the issue clear and plain,—then let the 
conflict come. The Protestant theory of education 
is “neither fish, flesh nor fowl;” it is in the main 
secular, but also partly ecclesiastical. So far as it en- 
joins religious instruction in the common schools, it 
isa union of Church and State, and thus conflicts 
with the first principles of republican government. 
Bible-reading in the schools is in fact a relic of Cathol- 
icism, and so far justifies the Catholic demand. The 
only just and safe course is to forbid it altogether. 

It is from no unfriendly feeling to the Bible that I 
call for its exclusion from the schools ; I simply main- 
tain that the schools are no fit place for its use. There 
are eminent Protestant clergymen, like Dr. Spear, 
who are as strongly opposed to Bible-reading in the 
schools as I am. Their reason is substantially the 
same, namely, respect for equal rights. It is a griev- 
ance to the Jew, to the Catholic, to all non-Protest- 
ants, that the badge of Protestant supremacy should 
be so stubbornly retained. Its retention is deepening 
the antipathy to our whole school system in thou- 
sands of minds; and it is because I see real danger 
in this growing disaffection that I feel anxious to re- 
move its cause. What would America be worth 
without her free schools,—her boast, her glory, her 
crown? As one who enjoyed their benefits in early 
life, | would prove my gratitude by standing up for 
them now, even against their foolish friends. 

Justice and expediency alike demand the prohibi- 
tion in the schools of Bible-reading and all other re- 
ligious exercises,—justice, because the dominant Pro- 
testant Christian sentiment of the country has no right 
to use the common school system as an engine for its 
own dogmatic and sectarian purposes,—expediency, 
because this practical injustice furnishes to all enemies 
of our system of free popular education a terrible 
weapon for its overthrow. The longer our present 
unjust and inexpedient policy continues, the more 
active and perilous will become the growing 
jealousy of all taxation for school purposes. We 
must either make our schools equally free to all, op- 
pressing none; or else we must cease to levy educa- 
tional taxes. That is the only alternative. The 
American people will never be content to raise a 
public fund to be squabbled over by bigots and poli- 
ticians. The fund must be for all alike, without 
favor or distinction ; or else the sects must support 
each its own educational institutions. And all well- 
informed persons know how miserably trashy all 
sectarian schools and colleges are. They are simply 
hot-beds of propagandism placed under the control of 
ministers, and used chiefly to make more of the same 
sort. It will be an evil day for America when our 
beneficent, universal and democratic school system, 
in which children breathe the bracing air of freedom 
and equal rights and republican ideas, shall be sup- 
planted by a host of petty and rival systems, each 


ing a spirit of narrowness, bigotry, and pride. Long 
may that day be averted ! 

In what I have said, I have looked to the broad 
principles of this Bible question, rather than to the 
details of it; for it is a question, trivial as it seems to 
many, that will put to \the test the sincerity of the 
American people in professing to carry on a govern- 
ment by republican principles. I have great confi- 
dence that the people will stand this test. Although 
we cannot expect immediate success in a movement 
of this character, we shall have as allies the natural 
keenness of the American intellect and the natural 
love of fair play which is engendered by republican 
ideas. The stars in their courses will fight against 
the Sisera of sectarian domination. There will be 
little room here for Papacy or semi-Papacy. In the 
end, I cannot doubt, religious exercises of all sorts will 
be abolished in our schools, and our system of edu- 
cation, thoroughly secularized, will attain a degree of 
excellence of which we can now form but a feeble 
conception. 


THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Its Exclusion from the Toledo Schools Advo- 
cated. 


MEETING OF THE TOLEDO LIBERALS—ADDRESSES BY 
F. E. ABBOT, MAYOR KRAUS, MISS PECKHAM, AND 
DR. GRAF. 


[From the Toledo Blade of July 18.] 


The friends, in Toledo, of the movement to exclude 
the use of the Bible from the public schools, which 
has agitated the public mind so extensively during the 
past year, held a meeting yesterday for the purpose 
of discussing and urging the said exclusion in our 
own city schools. ‘The meeting was held in the 
grove at the head of the Adams Street Railway, and 
was made up of members of the First Independent 
Society and others of no religious creed. 

The Toledo Seengerbund was in attendance and at 
intervals enlivened the meeting with excellent vocal 
music. No devotional exercises were had, but all 
was broadly secular, the speakers being enthusiasti- 
cally applauded whenever a bold, stirring sentiment 
was uttered. Dr. Thos. M. Cook presented the several 
speakers to the assembly. 

In accordance with the published programme, Mr. 
F. E. Abbot, editor of Tur InpeEx, opened the dis- 
cussion by reading an essay on ‘“ The Bible in the 
Public Schools.” [We omit the abstract of the essay, 
as it is printed in full above—Epb. InpEx.] 

After music Mayor Kraus was announced and spoke 
in an earnest manner as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I am not the one to 
speak on this subject, as I do not feel competent to do 
justice to it. I aman American citizen, not from 
birth, but from choice, because I love its liberty. I 
am among those who believe that this liberty needs 
some improving. It may be too late to try, but lam 
flattering my countrymen that the man with liberal 
ideas is as good as that citizen who is sectarian in his 
belief. You can do no good by claiming that you are 
better than any one else. I don’t want the edu- 
cation of my children to be based on prejudice. 
I don’t want them to go to a school where 
they are not considered equal to the rest, but 
I want them to go where all children are equal, 
where they are taught’ that those who do right 
shall have the benefit of it. For this reason | always 
objected to having a religious book in the public 
schools. I would not have a superintendent who 
would teach the scholars that the infidels are not as 
good as anybody else, and that the Jew children will 
go to hell. It is because such ideas are taught in our 
schools that I have declined a position in the Board 
of Education. Mr. Marx was surprised, when he 
came to America, because I did not take a part in the 
government of the schools; but I gave him my rea- 
son, and he sustained me. I had rather go for divid- 
ing the school fund than to support a doctrine which 
I donot approve. Religion isa matter of choice; and 
if any one desires to have his children educated as a 
Catholic, a Methodist or a Jew, let him; but I have 
no right to say what your children should believe or 
what they should not believe. I want my children 
instructed in all that is right. 

It ought to be one of you Americans to discuss this 
question in your own language. But my heart and 
hand are with you tor liberty of the greatest extent 
in the schools. They should be governed for the 
benefit of all without regard to sect. 

Miss L. Peckham, who lectured here last winter on 
Woman Suffrage, was next introduced, and urged in 
the main the theories advanced by the preceding 
speakers. She claimed that the exclusion of the Bi- 
ble from the schools was not a question of the infalli- 
bility of any religion, but simply of the functions of 
government. The safety of our republic lies in main- 
taining an entire distinction between church and state . 
Government should be confined to maintain justice 
among its citizens. We should know nothing of tol- 
eration of religion in America as in Rome, where no 
creed except Catholicism is tolerated. Equality is 
the American idea. Individual conscience peed be 
the chooser of religion. The speaker would “ cast no 
slur at any one’s religious faith.’ She believed the 
reading of the Bible in the schools would have been 
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done away with long ago, were it not for the conser- 
vatism of the human mind. There are but few who 
are so bold as to cut loose from their inherited no- 
tions. In the name of justice, we should know a Jew 
and Greek, home-born and foreign-born, male and fe- 
male, heathen and Christian, as a common brother- 
hood in the enjoyment of the fullest political and re- 
ligious freedom. ; 

Guido Marx, Esq., being called upon, favored the 
movement on the ground that all ecclesiastical organ- 
izations of the world were doing their best to estab- 
lish their respective dogmas, and, being a liberal in all 
things, he would put to rout all sectarian contestants 
for power over the young, by excluding the Bible 
from the schools, which is the source of controversy. 

Dr. Edward Graf, the founder and for many years 
the speaker of the free religious societies in Milwau- 
kee and Philadelphia, was next introduced and spoke 
in German. He asserted that the religious liberty of 
the country was one of the main pillars of its free in- 
stitutions. No book inthe world was less fit fora 
school-book than the Bible. No Roman Catholic 
could with good conscience send his child to a school 
where as a reading book the Bible was employed, and 
from it thought that the immortal Nazarene replied 
to a man who accosted him: “ Good master’—‘‘ Why 
do you call me good? Nobody is good but God 
alone.” A bookin which the same great man ex- 
presses himself thus: ‘ You shall not suffer yourself 
to be called master; one only is your master, Christ ; 
you shall not allow yourself to be called father; one 
only is your father, he is in the heavens.” 

But Protestant parents can no more wish to have 
their children taught on the first leaves of the Bible 
a history of the creation of the world, which, by the 
subsequent teachings of geology, are proved to be fa- 
bles and fictitious stories. A youthful mind will be- 
come impressed by such enormous contradictions 
with.that which has been instilled into him as relig- 
ious belief, and will far more become inclined to fri- 
volity and finally to despise all that the church secks 
to teach as sacred belief, than to real piety, which is 
ever one and the same with rectitude and virtue. 

Let us educate our children, through the conserva- 
tion of the public free school system, to be righteous 
and virtuous American citizens, and leave it to the 
numberless sects to make them “ citizens of heaven.” 

Music closed the meeting, when the gathering dis- 
persed. 

In the evening the same question was discussed by 
the Radical Club in the Church of the First Inde- 
pendent Society. A motion was adopted to decide 
at the next meeting of the Club, the propos'tion to 
present a petition to the City Council asking the ex- 
clusion of the Bible from the Toledo public schools. 


? > ?S> 
THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


[From the Toledo Commercial of July 19.] 


Our citizens were not a little surprised by an an- 
nouncement on Saturday, that a public meeting was 
to be held on Sunday in a grove in the 7th Ward, “ of 
all persons interested in the maintenance of an un- 
sectarian Common School system,” and that evening 
the “ Radical Club of Toledo would meet to deliber- 
ate on the adoption of a petition to the Board of Edu- 
cation, for the discontinuance of all religious exercises 
in the public schools of this city.” 

According to this appointment a meeting was held 
iu the grove at which the Toledo Sengerbund furn- 
ished vocal music and addresses were made by Mr. 
F. BE, Abbot, of theIndependent Society, Mayor Kraus 
Miss Peckham, Guido Marx, and Dr. Graf. The 
key-note of the occasion was given by Mr Abbot in 
the following declaration of sentiment: 

While I am in this world, I must live for it, dis- 
charge its duties, enjoy its pleasures and bear its 
pains, as wellas I can. If there is a life here- 
after, it will care for the things of itself. With 
this view the education of the young will aim to fit 
them for the part they must play here on earth. But 
‘since people differ widely in their religious beliefs, 
and since the public schools, being supported by tax- 
es paid by all, are to be used for the benefit of all, 
the only just course will be to teach in these schools 
what all are willing to have taught, and to exclude 
whatever isa grievance to any class. 

Mayor Kraus took substantially the same ground. 
He said he was an American citizen from choice, 
because he “loved its liberty,” but he thought “ this 
liberty needed some improving.” He further said, 
according to the Blade's report: 

You can do no good by claiming that you are better 
than any one‘else. I don’t want the education of my 
children based on prejudice. I don’t want them to 
go to aschool where they are not considered equal 
to the rest, but I want them to go where all children 
are equal, where they are taught that those who do 
right shall have the benefit of it. For this reason I 
always objected to having a religious book in the 
public schools. I would not haye a Superintendent 
who would teach the scholars that the infidels are not 
as good as anybody else, and that the Jew children 
will go to hell. It is because such ideas are taught 
in our schools that I have declined a position in fhe 
Board of Education. Mr. Marx was surprised, when 
he came to America, because I did not take part in 
the government of the schools, but I gave him my 
reason and he sustainedme. I had rather go for di- 
viding the school fund than to support a doctrine I 
do not approve. Religion is a matter of choice, and 
if any one desires to have his children educated as a 
Catholic, a Methodist ora Jew, let him, but I have 
no right to say what your children should believe or 
what they should not believe. I want my children 
to be instructed in all that is right. 


The other speakers but reiterated in substance the 
sentiments already quoted. In the evening the same 
question was discussed and a proposition made to pe- 
tition the City Council for the exclusion of the Bible 
from the schools. 

We have have neither time nor space here to dis- 
cuss the proposition now for the first time boldly made 
in Toledo, We will only say, that the challenge to 
the best and most effective educational system the 
world ever saw, is plain and direct. It cannot be 
misunderstood. It is based on the assumption that 
American “ liberty”—the fullest and freest among 
men—“needs”’not only “some improving,” but a 
good deal, amounting to an entire change both in its 
mode of manifestation and its basis; for when we get 
a system of education which shall not only be divest- 
ed of all recognition of the religious principle in 
man, but “ excludes whatever is a grievance to any 
class,” we shall have something that neither human 
nor divine power has produced. It may be easy for 
theorists, from their stand-point, to conjure up 
visions of this kind; but when put to the test of prac- 
tice, the illusion disappears. 

There being citizens here who deem it their duty 
to advance such doctrines, we do not object to the dis- 
cussion. For our own part, we cannot do less than 
enter cur protest against both the policy suggested 
and the fallacious grounds on which it is based. 

——_—_____-¢ _________ 


GREEK BRIGANDS. 


THERE is a regular system of treating for the ran- 
som of the captives. <A letter is first conveyed by 
the robbers from the captive to his friends. This 
generally contains a safe-conduct for the messenger 
who shall be chosen to go to the robber camp and 
treat, and a plan marking out certain places he must 
stop at. He travels by night, on a white horse, and 
carries a small bell, which he rings at certain conve- 
nient and solitary situations, which is answered by a 
shrill whistle if all is well. Unless the whistle is 
heard he must not go on, and the whole plan isso ar- 
ranged that the man himself does not know where he 
is finally going to; so that itis impossible for the au- 
thorities to discover the brigand’s haunt thereby. At 
a certain spot the robbers meet him, and conduct 
him into the presence of the chief. Then a regular 
bargaining is commenced. The chief names a sum, 
which the messenger, if he is a man of determination, 
and represents well the insufficient means of the cap- 
tive, often gets reduced. When the bargain is finally 
struck, the messenger goes back for the money by a 
different road to thathe came by, and returns with 
the same ceremonies and precautions. The ransom 
is delivered to the chief in presence of all the band, 
who light a taper and examine the coins to see if they 
are good. The captive is then brought in, loosened 
from his ropes, his beard cut off, and then he is kiss- 
ed by each robber on the cheek, whilst they all cry 
out “ Kalleli!” that is to say,“ Begone, and be of 
good health.” Should the robbers be besieged during 
the bargaining, both captive and ransom are destroy- 
ed. The robbers’ great object is to terrify the peo- 
ple into bringing sufficient ransom ; therefore, when 
it is deficient, or the captive is too poor to pay at all, 
the most horrible cruelties are practised. There are 
several such cases known to have occured quite Jate- 
ly. One man whose ransom was short of the sum 
named, was tortured, stripped naked, and slowly 
burned with a lighted fusee to such an extent that he 
can never recover. A boy of fifteen had his ear cut 
from the roots because a hundred drachmiof the ran- 
som were wanting But the most horrible account 
of all wasas fcllows: Three peasents had been 
taken prisoners. Two of them were enabled, by the 
sale of their oxen, to make up a sum suflicient to 
content the brigands. The third was a poor man and 
could pay nothing. He was condemned to death. 
He fell at their feet for mercy. ‘ The law forbids it,” 
was the answer.—Cassell’s Magazine. 

>< 
LIONS AWLACKING AN ACTRESS, 


A frightful scene, more exciting in its details than 
the very strongest blood and thunder tragedy that a 
Bowery audience ever witnessed, occurred at the 
Bowery Theatre on Saturday night. The perform- 
ances were drawing to a close, expectation was on 
tip-toe to witness the brave and daring acts of Miss 
Minnie Wells with the Puma lions. The young lady 
entered upon the stage, made her courtesy to the au- 
dience, and immediately went into the cage contain- 
ing the lions—the crowded audience meantime watch- 
ing the exhibition with breathless interest. Sudden- 
ly, while the young lady was going through her per- 
formance with the animals, piercing screams broke 
the awe-struck silence of the theatre, and the audi- 
ence were horrified at the sight of a huge lion seiz- 
ing the young lady by the throat and lacerating her 
in such a frightful manner, that the blood poured in 
streams upon her dress. The actors and attendants 
upon the stage rushed forward and struck at the en- 
raged brute, and finally succeeded in causing him to 
relinquish his hold upon Miss Wells, who was drag- 
ged from the cage in a fainting condition. She was 
carried home by her parents and received prompt 
surgical attention. The scene among the audience 
baffles description. Several women fainted, and men 
shouted with agony at witnessing a danger which 
they were powerless to prevent. Information of the 
event was brought to the Franklin street police sta- 
tion, and Captain Kennedy, of the Sixth Precinct, 
with a large force of police, was promptly on hand, 
and succeeded in restoring order, so that the theatre 
was cleared without further accident—J. Y. World, 
May 30. 


Voices from the Leaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 
Pe ls ne 


——‘T have received copies of your able paper 
according to my request ; and, after a careful perusal, 
I can truly say ¢ suits me. I believe it is the ‘ bread’ 
for which many souls now hunger. I have waited 
many years for itsadvent. And now, my dear Editor 
—my brother—I wish to congratulate you upon the 
position you have taken and the ability with which 
you maintain it. My heart overflows with grateful 
sympathy to you and the cause you haye espoused. 
It is a cause that has long been dear to my heart. 
When a boy, [heard a story of an enthusiastic politi- 
cal Christian, of the Methodist persuasion, who, at- 
tending a prayer meeting in a time of great political 
excitement, while others were responding, in the 
usual somewhat vehement manner of the sect, to the 
powerful appeals of the brother who was ‘ leading in 
prayer,’ roared out at the top of his yvoice,—‘ Hurrah 
for General Jackson!” This called forth from the 
‘elder’ a rather stern rebuke for the wrong he had 
done in disturbing the worship of God by the un- 
timely expression of his political sentiments, to which 
the devout and honest enthusiast replied,— I can see 
no wrong in what I have done, for to me Religion 
pure and undefiled before God and man and genuine 
Democracy are one and the same thing.’ That senti- 
ment I early accepted as the expression of my faith, 
and such it remains to this hour. I have never been 
able to discover any logical half-way house or resting 
place between perfect spiritual freedom and the 
absolute despotism of Rome. Penholder asks in the 
Independent,— Is it not cold out there?’ And the 
Liberal Christian (?) says: ‘It will probably have the 
field all to itself, and freeze up with its disciples in 
the soulless, Christless region of that pole towards 
which Tux Inpex points.’ Now is it possible that those 
who can write thus have ever ‘ experienced religion ?’ 
Surely, if they have, it must be a very shallow and 
conventional, not to say soulless, sort. During the 
last five ‘years I have been, and am yet, a helpless 
invalid, bound hand and foot in the painful bonds of 
rheumatism ; and during all the long, weary days and 
painful, sleepless nights my faith in the Unity of God 
and Nature and the Divinity of Humanity has not 
only cheered and sustained me, but has continued to 
grow stronger and take deeper root in my soul. 
Warm human hearts have flowed with sympathy for 
me, ‘as the rivers of waters; and human hands 
moved by human love have constantly and ungrudg- 
ingly ministered to my wants, and been ever ready 
to do all that possibly could be done to alleviate my 
suffermgs and make smooth my rugged, thorny 
pathway. Of those who have thus: manifested their 
sympathy and revealed to me the depths of human 
love, some are Christians, but the greater number are 
not Christians; yet I can appreciate no difference in 
the quality ot their love, and can truly say, in them 
all I love and worship God. And I confess, with the 
tenderest regard for the convictions of my Christian 
friends, that I am unable to conceive in what respect 
it is better, or more religious, to love and adore one 
of ‘God’s anointed’ than the many who have been 
anointed with the same Divine Spirit of love; nor do 
I know how or why I should select some particular 
individual upon whom to fix my ideal of the Divine 
Humanity, to the exclusion of all others whose 
hearts are filled with love. I am quite sure that 
those who hold that Free or Universal Religion is a 
‘cold’ and ‘soulless’ faith, incapable of sustaining the 
soul in the hour of trial, or inspiring the heart with 
love and noble, self-sacrificing devotion to duty and 
human good, have never eaten of the ‘bread’ of its 
life, nor drank of its crystal waters. Pardon me if I 
have trespassed upon your time or patience, for my 
heart is full. I have written what I have because, 
knowing the power of sympathy, I have thought, 
perhaps, from my testimony and experience, you 
might draw some small measure of encouragement 
and strength to sustain you in the darker hours of 
life and cheer you onward in your noble work. My 
wife, whose hand now writes my words, joins me in 
all my good wishes for your welfare and success, and 
in the hope that Tue InpDex may point many thirsty 
souls to that fountain of life where all may come and 
drink freely of that water which ‘whosoever drinketh 
shall never thirst again.’” 


“ Please continue, for $2.00, enclosed, the sub- 
scription of and , each six months long- 
er. This you wili please accept as a sign that we like 
it, though not as a measure of our liking.” 


—— Your little paper is always welcome. Your 
essays are well worth the price of the paper to me. | 
hope you may feel encouraged by and by to enlarge 
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LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Socrptry.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society are suspended during the months 
of July and August. 


RapicaL Crus.—The meeting of the Club which 
was appointed to be held in the Park on Sunday at- 
ternoon, July 24, will be postponed till Aug. 7. The 
place and hour will be announced hereafter. 
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Poetry, 


AMALTA ; 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Fair as a god from blest Valhalla straying, 
Fairer than all Youth’s radiant train was he; 

Mild was his eye, as when the sun, a-Maying, 
Laughs from the azure of the mirroring sea. 


O rapturous paradise of nectared kisses ! 
As amorous flames together leap and twine, 
As harp-tones, breathing of celestial blisses, 
Quiver and thrill in harmony divine; 


So rushed, flowed, melted soul with soul, o’erbrim- 
ming, 
And burning cheeks and trembling lips grew one, 
And spirits rapt, while heaven and earth seemed 
swimming, 
Dissolved and blended in a low, faint moan. 


He goes, alack! and, sweet allurement giving, 
In yain the timorous sigh still woos him back ; 
He goes, he’s gone,—and every joy of living 
Pines in despair, and dies in sad “ Alack !’” 
1859. ASTERISK. 


Che Sunder. 


JULY SO, 
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The Editor of Tux INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open forthe free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Toe INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should,be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see Tux InpEx, No. 20. 


For further par- 


An able argument for the doctrine of phil- 
osophical necessity will be found among our 
“ communications,” to which we shall briefly 
reply hereafter. It will repay the careful 
study of those who are interested in this ab- 
struse question. We could not print so long 
a communication, if we did not feel under 
obligation to do so in this case ; and we do 
not mean to establish a precedent by printing 
it. 


> SS 

The Toledo Blade and Commercial, of July 
23, have the following, which, as the French 
say, was given by “ inspiration ”:— 

Tue Firsr Unrrarian Socrety.—The First Uni- 
tarian Society having secured possession of their old 
Church, on the corner of Adams and Superior Sts., 
will hold services in it to-morrow. After that day 
they will have a short vacation, during which the 
Church will be raised to grade and otherwise im- 
proved It will be reopened for regular services on 
the first Sunday in September. 


The joke of the thing is, that the “ First 
Unitarian Society,” which was organized last 
autumn, never had any more right to the said 
church than they now have to the Boston 
State House, until last week, when they pur- 
chased the old wooden church of the First 
Independent Society for eight hundred dol- 


lars. It is, therefore, funny enough to talk of 
having “secured possession of {heir old 
church,”’—as if they had been the victims of. 


a foul conspiracy, and at last, like the virtuous 
prince in the fairy-tale, had come into posses- 
sion of their own to the great discomfiture of 
the conspirators! A fondness for this style 
of misrepresentation and petty insinuation 
seems to run in the Unitarian blood. 


The Pope has been at last formally declared 
infallible. Henceforth the poor old lady can 
issue, but not, commit, “ bulls.” The Roman 
Catholic system has now been logically per- 
fected; the next step will be the beginning of 
disintegration. 


The immediate effect, how- | 


ever, of the new dogma may possibly be 
schism to some extent, but also increased effi- 
ciency in the drilled army of ecclesiastics who 
aspire to conquer the world. The Jesuits 
have triumphed, and know well how to use 
their power; and they will doubtless put 
forth all their energies to get control of the 
New World. It ishere rather than in Europe 
that Catholicism will meet its true antagon- 
ist—the principle of complete civil and relig- 
ious freedom. When any considerable num- 
ber of Americans shall have become convinced 
of the necessity of making our political 
system thoroughly secular, the  battle- 
ground will be a fair one, and the battle will 
be decisive. 


So 
THE PARK MEETING. 


According to previous announcement made 
through THE INDEX, the Toledo Blade, and 
numerous printed post-bills, a public meeting 
of Liberals was held in the Adams St. Park 
in this city, Sunday, July 17, to consider the 
Bible-in-Schools question. Reports of this 
meeting will be found elsewhere in our pre- 
sent issue. The attendance was good, and 
would have been better still, had it not been 
for the sweltering heat of the day, which kept 
many sympathizers at home. In every re- 
spect the demonstration was signally succesful, 
and fully answered its purpose of calling the 
attention of the public to the movement pro- 
posed. 

The evening session of the Radical Clnb, 
at which the same question was discussed, was 
the largest, the best, and the most earnest of 
all that we have attended; and it was mani- 
fest, from the number of strangers present, 
that interest in the movement was rapidly 
spreading. The question turned on the choice 
between two alternative petitions, the one 
simply stating that “for many and dissimilar 
reasons” the subscribers united in requesting 
the discontinuance of all religious exercises in 
the common schools, the other appending to this 
request the reasons which influence the 
Radical Club in making it. The former could 
be signed by Catholics and all others who, 
from any cause, sympathize in the actual 
object aimed at; the latter, only by those 
whose convictions are thoroughly radical. 
The former, therefore, which would get the 
most signatures, would derive all its weight 
from the influence of mere numbers; the lat- 
ter, which would carry its principles on its 
face, would be a direct appeal to public 
opinion, and derive its weight from the truth 
of its ideas. To some of the Club it seemed 
best to adopt the former petition, to others 
the latter; and, being desirous of choosing 
wisely between these two possible courses, the 
Club postponed the decision to an adjourned 
meeting, to beheld the Sunday following in 
the Park. 

This adjourned meeting, however, was 
prevented by a heavy rain; and for various 
reasons it will not be held till August 7, at 
some place to be hereafter announced. 

> >< 


“ BEETER, THANK YOU! 


The Toledo Commercial has had a terrific 
spasm of piety, but we are happy to be able 
to report its convalescence. It declined to 
publish the advertisement of the “Mass Meet- 
ing of Liberals,” notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions of filthy lucre; and it looked on with the 
consciousness of superior virtue, while that 
wicked and roaring Slade printed the same 
advertisement, “asking no questions for con- 


science’ sake.” What a sweet complacency 
must have pervaded the Commercial’s bosom 
that night, as it said—“ Now I lay me,”—and 
laid itself! 

But, alas for the frail virtue of pious dailies! 
at the very next temptation the poor Com- 
mercial succumbed. The advertisement of 
the Radical Club Meeting, the week after, was 
irresistible ; it came—it saw—it conquered! 
The immaculate sheet was polluted with the 
“infidel” announcement; but then — the 
ducats! What specific for a burnt conscience 
is equal to a greenback plaster? 

The convulsion is past. The fit is gone. 
The spasm is over. “ ‘Holy Willie’ is himself 
again |” 

“J bless and praise thy matchless might, 
When thousands thou hast left in night, 
That I am here afore thy sight, 

For gifts and grace 
A burnin’ and a shinin’ light 
To a’ this place. 

“O Lord, thou kens what zeal I bear, 
‘When drinkers drink and swearers swear, 
And singin’ here and dancin’ there, 

W? great and sma’ ; 

For I am keepit by thy fear 
Free frae them a’.” 
>< 


SYMPATHY FOR PRUSSIA. 


A public meeting was held in Gitskey’s 
Grand Opera House Friday evening, July 22, 
by the Germans of Toledo, to express sympa- 
thy for Prussia in the great war which has 
broken out in Europe. Mr. Guido Marx was 
chosen chairman; addresses were made by 
Lieut.-Goy. Lee, Mayor Kraus, Mr. A. L. 
Gitskey, Miss L. Peckham, Mr. F. E. Abbot 
and others; and resolutions were adopted and 
ordered to be transmitted to the Kings of 
Prussia and Bavaria, expressing the goodwill 
of the meeting and their confidence in the 
success of the Prussian arms. Every liberal 
American must share these sentiments, and 
look to the terrible war just entered upon 
with sincere hope that, notwithstanding its 
miseries and crimes and devastation, it may 
yet promote the cause of German unity, and 
therefore, though indirectly, the cause of Ger- 
man liberty. Disunited Germany can never 
be free; Germany united must be free, sooner 
or later. Since carnage must come, may the 
eagles of victory perch upon the Prussian 
banner ! ; 


>< 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR, 


The New York Independent of July 21 re- 
prints entire, in its column of “Current Reli- 
gious Views,” the admirable reply of Mr. 
Potter to the aspersions of the Milwaukee 
Index on Keshub Chunder Sen. This article 
was first published in the “ Department of the 
Free Religious Association” in Tar INDEX, 
No, 28. We are confident that the omission 
by the Independent to give due credit for it 
was accidental, since the Independent has 
hitherto always credited THE. INDEX for all 
extracts from its columns; and we refer to 
the fact now simply because we were much 
pleased with this mark of appreciation of our 
friend’s work. Mr. Potter has a very delicate 
task to fulfil in furnishing so much matter 
weekly which shall be interesting to our 
readers, yet not commit the Association to 
what may be his own private opinions; and 
every token of appreciation of the great tact 
and success with which he discharges this 
difficult duty is very grateful to our feelings. 
We believe we express the universal senti- 
ment of the Association in hoping that he will 
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long be willing to retain the position which 
he now fills so acceptably to all its members. 
The wide influence of the Association is, we 
believe, in no small measure due to the char- 
acter and talents of its President and Secre- 
tary. ! 


Communications. 


ERRATA. 


Mr. W. S. Robinson (“‘ Warrington,” of the Spring- 
field Republican), writes us a pleasant letter, saying that 
the passage seemingly attributed to him by our cor- 
respondent J. S.in Tue Inpex, No. 22, was not a 
quotation at all, and in fact misrepresented his thought. 
We did not understand our correspondent to quote, 
but rather to imagine, as it were, a dialogue between» 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Wasson, freely reproducing the 
ideas of both without attempting to be very exact 
and without pretending to adhere to their language- 
At any rate we are responsible for the punctuation of 
the article in question, with the exception of a few 
errors in the printing; and if a mistake was made in 
this respect, it was probably due to our own under- 
standing or misunderstanding of our correspondent’s 
meaning. We are perfectly sure that J. 8. did not 
intend to misquote; and we trust that this explana- 
tion will be satisfactory to Mr. Robinson. 


Mr. John Chappellsmith, whose article, entitled 
“Tdeal Types in Nature,” appeared in Tum INDEX; 
No. 28, wishes the sixth sentence of the last para- 
graph to be corrected thus:—‘ We may suppose this 
to be eternal, living matter, susceptible of successive 


modifications from physical forces, &c.” 
a te 


ADDEESS OF MISS L. PECKHAM 


AT THE PARK MEETING IN TOLEDO, SUNDAY, JULY 17; 
AN ABSTRACT. 


We have in this country a great system of Public 
Schools, carried on by the Government and supported 
by the taxes of all the people. The question for us 
to consider to-day is whether we shall have religion 
taught in those schools in any manner, by prayer- 
making, Bible-reading, or psalm-singing ; or whether 
they shall be completely secularized. 

This involves no question as to the worth of reli- 
gion,—implies no conclusions as to the fallibility of 
the Bible; it is simply a question as to the functions 
of government, and whether the teaching of religion 
should be one of them. You and I may agree as to 
the value of religion, but we must not therefore infer 
that it is wise for the State to enforce or teach it. As 
Macaulay has said in one of his brilliant essays, 
bread-making is a more important and essential work 
than hat-making; but if the milliner insisted there- 
fore on being a baker as well, we should probably 
have very poor hats and bread. The union of church 
and state belongs to a pastage,and was then consistent- 
ly worked outin the religious persecutions of which we 
have all read with horror. Learning from the ex- 
perience of vast centuries the interminable evils that 
flow from their union, our fathers wisely left religion 
on the firm foundation of individual convictions, to 
be supported by voluntary contributions. The very 
first Amendment of our federal Constitution declares : 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” So imbued were they with this idea, that 
Jefferson, when President, would never appoint a day 
of public thanksgiving, believing it no part of his 
duty or office; and Madison hesitated long before 
signing a bill to incorporate a church. In the State 
of Ohio you haye provisions of a similar nature :— 
“ No religious test shall be required for the qualifica- 
tion for office.” “No person shall be compelled to 
maintain any form of worship, nor shall any interfer- 
ence with the rights of conscience be permitted.” 

When in both Federal and State Constitutions the 
independence of church and state is so plainly declar- 
edas afundamental principle ef our Government, it is a 
glaring inconsistency to use the public or Government 
schools to teach any form of religion whatever. And 
this implies no disrespect to religion. It is simply 
declaring that in the body politic, asin the human 
body, different organs have different functions ; that 
as, in animal life, the series beginning with the cell, 
which performs every function imperfectly, culminates 
in man, whose life is carried on by a complex 
organism, each organ confined to its single function, 
so the rude state where the chief is king, priest, 
warrior, must grow at last in a higher civilization to 
a differentiation of functions, when the State will 
perform its one duty of applying justice, neither 
meddling with nor teaching religion. The applica- 
tion of this principle to our schools would have long 
since been acknowledged but for the conservatism of 
the human intellect, which never allows of the full 
application of a new principle at once. 

I was struck with the aflirmation, made by a law- 
yer of Cincinnati last autumn when arguing this 
question in Court, that the Government had a right 
to prohibit the raising of heathen temples in this 
land. Iam sorry to hear such assertions made by 
any American. Such a prohibition would be an 


odious and despotic precedent. If our German fel- 
low-citizens choose to build a temple (which to 
Christians might seem heathenish enough) to the 
laws and forces of Nature, which alone they believe 
produce the phenomena of Nature; or if the Chinese 
build temples or Joss-houses and worship idols,— 
has the State of Ohio, has the Government of the 
United States any right,to interfere? Such assertions 
must be met. If true, let us abate a measure of our high 
sounding pretensions, that in America there is liberty 
for all—that all men are equal before the law, and all 
religions. quality, 1 say, not toleration ; for that is 
alien to American thought. Such a word applies 
to countries with an established religion. But here 
we are equal. That idea has forced you, in the teeth 
of your own prejudices, to pass a Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and will yetfculminate in. a Sixteenth. As 
George William Curtis said:—‘“ The conscience of 
this nation sits in the way like a sphynx, proposing 
its riddle of true democracy. Presidents and parties, 
caucuses and candidates, failing to guess it, are re- 
morselessly consumed.” 

We have boasted that here no tax-gatherer goes 
about to wring from men the extortions called church 
rates, to build up a faith they do not believe in ; but, 
teaching religion in the schools, does not the school 
tax become a church-rate in a disguised form? It is 
not only a public inconsistency, but a private wrong, 
since Catholics, Infidels and Jews are compelled to 
pay towards upholding a faith they do not believe in. 
According to the new Constitution of Ohio the seventh 
section of the Bill of Rights declares that “ No prefer- 
ence shall be given by lawto anyreligious society.” Can 
we dispute what has been proven here to-day, that 
reading the Bible is a Protestant exercise? Is that 
showing partiality to no religious sect—which has 
been seated the “flag of Protestant supremacy ?” 
Who bésides the Protestants desires this Bible-read- 
ing? The Jew, who @oes not believe in the New 
Testament? the Catbolic, who believes in another 
version of it? the infidel, the rationalist, the free re- 
ligionist, who protest every day against this supersti- 
tious worship of a book? Even in Europe they are 
more just and consistent than we; for while they 
give religious instruction in their public schools con- 
sistently with their theories, no form of religion is 
allowed supremacy over others; but, as shown in 
Horace Mann’s educational report, the Protestant 
clergy teach the Protestant children, the Romish 
clergy the Romish children. 

If, as is claimed, there are children in our public 
schools who have no opportunity for religious in- 
struction unless they receive it there, it is still no 
fault of the State or school. It is no disgrace to any 
man that he does not do another man’s work. If 
there are poor children or orphans who have no re- 
ligious teachings, it is a shame to the ministry which 
is paid to do this very thing ; itis ashame to the church- 
es which fail to care for the least of these little ones ; it 
18a disgrace to those who bear tlie name of Christ, and 
believe that so great a salvation is offered through his 
name, if they fail to bear to all the Gospel tidings. 
Let the Christian philanthropist gather these little 
ones into Sabbath schools, and there teach their dif- 
ferent tenets, and not insist on taking taxes from those 
who believe differently, or using our Government 
schools to disseminate their ideas. 

The feeling of many, expressed here to-day by 
Mayor Kraus, that he would prefer a division of the 
school fund to the present regime, will soon leave us 
no alternative but to omit these ceremonies, or sub- 
mit to a division of the school fund. And should it 
be divided, the schools would lose half their efficiency 
and value. With added expense there would be 
diminished results.. They would become sectarian, 
on one side Catholic, the other Protestant, perhaps 
Jewish, and the nation lose the common ground 
where class prejudices are dissipated by daily inter- 
course. We must face this question. ltakemystand 
with what seems to me immutable justice. I plant 
myself on the ideas of equality and freedom. To 
apply these principles is the great work of the future, 
and their price is “eternal vigilance.” Liberty is 
like the genius in the Arabian tale which was sealed 
up in a casket in the sea, moving only with the ebb 
and flow of the restless waves. But» one day the 
casket was found and opened, aud the subtile genius, 
eluding all detaining hands, grew larger and larger 
till it reached sublime proportions, and encircled 
them like the horizon. Though they sought long, no 
power was strong or cunning enough to imprison it 
in its narrow setting again. In America the casket 
has been opened, and the form of liberty grows ever 
larger before our awe-struck eyes. If we would, we 
could not chain it again. Be ours the nobler task to 
follow its inspiration, and be never deaf to its faintest 
whisper. 


>< 
FORGIVENESS AND REPENTANCE. 


Ep. INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—I am interested in your paper, and haye 
some requests to make of you and your readers: 

J have never said much upon the question of Reli- 
gion, yet have thought sometimes that the idea 
Christian professors hold, in regard to RHPENTANCE 
and ForGIvENESss of sins was one great incentive to 
mortals to commit crime. 

According to the Christian theory, a man may 
commit any offence in the whole calendar of crime, 
and, by putting on a long face and asking to be for- 
given, he stands as high as though he had always 
lived a pure, holy life. Now when a man commits 
murder, he is either acquitted forthwith by our tribu- 
nals, or the Christians and infidels combined sentence 
him to the gallows or confinement during his natural 
term of life. 


If God isso good and merciful as to forgive all who 
ask to be forgiven, cannot mortals forgive each other 
on as short notice? Christians profess to try to fol- 
low after God’s example set by him they call Christ. 
Do they follow the set pattern in any one point? I 
should like to see one Christian who would stand and 
be twice struck on the face, or who would give 
cloak or coat to a brother or sister in need. I should 
so love to have you or some of your readers, who 
write with a steady pen, write what you think of 
REPENTANCE and FORGIVENESS. 

I have heard those subjects harped upon for more 
than fifty years; but very unsatistactorily to my 
mind. 

E. W. Hawxuurst. 

Battle Creek, Mich., July 12, 1870. 


P.S.—No, I am not a Christian. Kk. W. H. 


[Atsome future time, we will take “ Forgiveness 
and Repentance” as the subject of a Sunday essay. 
At present the First Independent Society have inter. 


mitted their meetings.—ED. ] 
> S 
“NUTS FOR ORTHODOXY TO CRACK,” 


{Answer to queries of B. D S. in Tue Inpgx, No. 21, bya 
Methodist minister. } 

Mr. Eprror:—The queries of B. D. 8. have puz- 
zled good, wise and great men in all ages. “ Can God 
plan and fail?” “Does God endeavor to draw men 
towards himself?” If God does not endeavor to draw 
men towards himself, he must be indifferent about 
them, or act repulsively so as to drive them from him. 
Good men of all ages have acted upon the most reas- 
onable supposition that God was endeavoring to draw 
men to him; they have therefore striven to lay down 
their sins, and go to him submissively. They have 
acted upon the supposition that God’s plan was to 
deal with man as a moral agent, and this scheme of 
Deity never will or can fail. If some are sinners, it is 
because they abuse the noble powers their God bes- 
towed upon them. All right-minded men will admit 
that this is the most wise and prudent policy. Wick- 
ed men have acted otherwise. Opposed to duties and 
self-denial, they quibble thus:—“ God is omnipotent. 
His plans can’t fail. He is love, and must save all.” 
But if it should be God’s plan to damn eternally the 
finally impenitent, and if his dove for moral order and 
good government should predominate over his love of 
the vile and wicked, what then? But to the ques- 
tions. 

Query 1st. “Some weeks ago, H. W. B. said in his 
Sunday evening’s discourse, ‘ God endeavors to draw 
us towards him.’ Now does not the word endeavor in 
that connection imply fallibility, and is it reasonable 
to suppose that the Omnipotent can plan and fail ?” 

Again, in concluding, he says:—“ How can minis- 
ters preach that God is omniscient, omnipotent, and 
all love, if he, foreseeing a man is to be born who 
will choose sin and incur damnation, permits the 
birth ?” 

The two questions involve the same point. 

Answer. The querist almost answers his own ques- 
tions, when he says, “ I have an innate consciousness 
that I can choose between good and evil.” Then, 
sir, you are a moral agent. If you are a moral agent 
you cannot be forced in your actions. If you cannot 
be forced in your actions, you cannot be brought to 
God, except with your consent. Therefore God may 
be endeavoring to draw you to him by all means and 
appliances in accordance with your agency, of which 
you have “an innate consciousness.” 

The word endeovor in that connection does not im- 
ply fallibitity, because God may have the power to 
force man’s obedience by destroying his agency, but 
not the willto do it. He made men moral agents, 
because he wanted creatures with such power, sub- 
ject to law, capable of vice and virtue. Now he will 
not undo his work,—force the creation he made free. 
So H. W. B. spoke correctly according to the Bible, 
man’s constitution, and sound philosophy. 

Query 2nd. “ Last night he (H. W. B.) said— 
‘Christ died—blessed be God!—not to save the right- 
eous, but sinners.’ Were there any righteous wntil 
Christ died, according to orthodox teachings ?” 

Answer. Yes—millions of holy angels for whom 
Christ did not die, may be others, inhabitants of 
other worlds, who had never fallen. All our race are 
sinners. We may therefore say with great propriety, 
and we should say it with deep gratitude,—‘‘ Blesssed 
be God, Christ died for sinners” H. W. B. was 
eminently right. 

Query 8rd. “ Then he laid great stress on,—‘It is 
God which worketh in you, both to will, and to do, 
of his good pleasure’; and I say to myself,— then, if 
God does not work in me, am I responsible for not 
doing his good pleasure ?’” 

Answer. No, sir; but the text affirms that he 
worketh in you both to will and to do. God worketh 
in you, that you may wl what is good, and that you 
may do what is good. If he worketh in one, he work- 
eth in all; else he is partial, which is absurd. He 
worketh in you “of his good pleasure,’—that is, as 
will suit his plans and economy of grace. He will 
only work in you so far as will incite you to good 
will and good action, and at the same time leave you 
in the full exercise of that agency of which you have 
an innate consciousness. You may say,—“ He ought 
to do more,—force obedience, if he is omnipotent ; pre- 
vent the birth, if he foresees that the child will abuse 
his agency and be damned eternally.” But in so do- 
ing he would contradict himself by doing and undo- 
ing. Hence it is said in connection with the text— 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.” O, sir, itis an awful responsibility to be a 
moral agent, with eternal Jehovah working in you, 
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inciting you to will, as such, and to do, as such, and 
still by an exercise of your powers you may resist 
and sin and be justly punished. 

Mr. Editor, I think I see the trouble with B. D. 8. 
He is a gentleman of thought and refined sensibility ; 
but he has never been converted. Come humbly and 
honestly to Christ, my dear B. D. §., and you will 
never again be heard qudbbling about frightening sin- 
ners into doing good. Surely, every good man will 
say,—‘if fear of punishment is an incentive to obedi- 
ence, if it made us better boys at school and more 
obedient to our mothers at home,—then, for the sake 
of good morals, if nothing else, let it have its full 
force upon the vile heads of the wicked, who infest 
society and curse the earth.” Ifthere be such a being 
as the Bible represents the devil to be, wholly evil, 
we might expect him to be slipping about among the 
vile, whispering—‘ God is love. fe therefore wills 
tosave you all. He is omnipotent, and what he wills 
can’t fail. Therefore, don’t be frightened out of your 
sins, into doing good.” But surely, my dear B.D. 58., 
no man, haying good morals in view, would so act. 

VINDEX. 

ELLAVILLE, GA., July 13, 1870. 

>_< 


A PLEA FOR NECESSITY. 


Derrorr, July 1, 1870. 


Dear Mr. Appot:—Your answer in Toe INDEX 
of the 25th of June to my letter on “ Freedom and 
Necessity,” published in the same number, does not 
tend to narrow the issue, but to extend it rather, by 
raising argument upon questions of definition, and 
other matter which should be preliminary. To fol- 
low this lead faithfully is really to tune our instru- 
ments after the audience have assembled,—not fair 
to them, at least, though of course better than play- 
ing out of tune. 

Possibly the fault is wholly due to the indefinite- 
ness of statement in my former letter. 

In what I have here to say, I will endeavor to 
clear the ground and help the argument by reducing 
the number of propositions. 

In closing your answer, you say :—“ The facts, are 

- on the side of spiritual freedom ; it is certain specu- 
lations only’ (scarcely touched upon by our friend) 
that are on the side of necessity.” Now, my excuse 
for saying anything on this subject is the belief that 
the facts are not on the side of spiritual freedom, and 
that it isnot “speculation only” that is on the side 
of necessity. I admit that speculation is on its side 
—yery much on its side. For instance, it would 
greatly clear up the logic of the Freedom argument 
to show :— 

1st. How anything caused can be free in any sense; 
or how, if not caused, it can be subject to law. 

2d. How, if possessed by man, it can be free of its 
possessor; or how, if not possessed, man can be re- 
sponsible for acts of its dictation. 

8d. How, if it is nota mere expression of what the 
man ?¢s, the action it occasions can indicate the quality 
of the man; or how, if the quality lies back of the 
will, the will can be free, being, as it is, an invariable 
expression of this quality. 

4th. How reconcile the fact that what a man wills 
to do is always taken as conclusive evidence of what 
he is at the time, if the will (or the man) is free to 
act differenily atthe time? 

Why does he not act differently sufficiently often 
for men, from obseryation, to lose faith in this evi- 
dence? Canit be save for the reason that this so- 
called freedom has its law, its conditions, and that the 
conditions are the likes and dislikes of the man? 
Yet can the likes and dislikes be themselves pro- 
duced by the will which they condition ? 

Hither my desire to do an act causes me to will to 
do it (the desire calling the will into existence) and 
then the will is not free,—or the will causes both de- 
sire and act, and is free. But in the latter case what 
becomes of theman? That the will should under 
these circumstances act at all, is wholly unaccounta- 
ble; and the man, if, while desiring to do one thing, 
he does another, might claim exemption from re- 
sponsibility on the ground that a free something took 
possession of him. 

If it is claimed that the free something is the man, 
T can but admit that this is the freest thing possible, 
yet in this case being underlies well and whatever 
being zs will will de ; that willis caused by it, varies 
with its every mood, is strong or weak as being loves 
much or little. We invariably think of willas a 
property of being; we speak of aman as haying a 
strong will. Yet, if the will is free, et has him. If I 
possess a thing, it does as I wish. We will because 
we want, not want because we will. 

The two chief arguments against necessity are, 
first, our consciousness, secondly, the consequences 
claimed as likely to follow from ceasing to believe in 
moral responsibility. 

Now, I think I do but express your own conyvic- 
tion, when I say that the purest and wisest men are 
quite well aware that in them is no consciousness of 
merit or desert; but, on the other hand, that such an 
idea degrades the whole thought. 

Emerson says,—“ Not-unto us,”’—is the joyous and 
spontaneous utterance of the true soul. Is not this 
nearer the fact than any consciousness of how good 
I am, and how much I deserve ? 

As to the consequences of a disbelief in freedom, 
and therefore a disbelief in moral responsibility also, 
let me refer to your words in the fifth division of 
your.answer. 

You say,—‘‘ It is the peculiarity of Virtue to be 
the one creation of man.” This of itself presupposes 
that virtue must be radically unlike anything else in 
the universe to which he is related. assume that 


he is enabled to create virtue by means of a will 
which is self-determining. That is, which acts from 
itself—is its own cause—and that in the choice of the 
act man is free, and that, if he chooses rightly, he 
creates virtue. His conditions he cannot create by 
any action of the will; he is free only as to action 
within the conditions. 

Now let us see. ove of virtue he does not create ; 
yet itis impossible to show that any other reason 
for doing right is so good as a love of right, which 
love is not dependent on freedom. 

The use of the word“ love” recalls the latter part 
of your 5th division. 

You say,—‘ The only moral growth we court is 
the continua] strengthening of the love of right and 
hate of wrong, and the ever-increasing vigor of a 
will trained to do the one and avoid the other.” 
Now, I agree with all of this, only I would say that 
the “ever-increasing vigor” of the “ trained will” 
would follow asa consequence, and that a trained 
will is not a free one, but an obedient, cultivated will, 


expressing the condition of the being at the time of ° 


willing, caused and determined by the condition of 
the being, or by the being, which the will could 
neither cause nor determine, but simply express. 
What trains the free will? That must be freer than 
it. Is the will susceptible of improvement? If so, 
how saye by improving the intellect and desire of 
the being? Can the will depend upon things not free, 
yet be itself free ? 

To refer again to your words,—“ The love of right 
and hate of wrong.” Now there is no freedom nec- 
essary here, yet I think there is the very element of 
virtue. Suppose we asked him whose freedom is im- 
prisoned in this love of right and hate of wrong, if he 
could, at will, reverse the order, and love wrong and 
hate right. If he replied that he thought he could, 
we should at once doubt his virtue. If he is con- 
scious of its impossibility, we*are assured of his vir- 
tue; not only because of the absence of freedom, but 
from a conscious absence of it. 

Do you say that, while his love and hate are not 
free, he has freedom of choice as to actions? While 
this is, I think, placing cause for effect and effect for 
cause, yet even this, if possible, would not help the 
case; since, if Ido right while hating it and loving 
the wrong, my action is the result of some superior 
force and does not represent me, and is without vir- 
tue. No matter how good it may be to the object, it 
is no good of mine, unless my love go with it. 

Further on, in division No. 5, you say— It is at 
our Own option to be virtuous or vicious—it is not 
at our own option to be beautiful or ugly.” This 
seems to me a begging of the whole question. 

The point of difficulty is here. The option (or 
choice) |indicates a certain condition of the being 
making the choice, but does not make the condition. 
If we choose virtue, it is because we love virtue ; our 
love of itis not a matter of choice, but determines 
our choice. We either love virtue or love it not, ac- 
cording to what we are, and choice does not cause 
this, but is caused by it. It is what all ave that is 
primary. Our choice! Our will! Do they not 
both indicate simply and solely what we are? They 
do not make that which makes them. Neither does 
fact justify your statement; the morally ugly child 
developes into the morally ugly man with as great 
uniformity, as in the case of physical ugliness, and 
moral beauty in childhood becomes moral beauty in 
manhood and womanhood. 

I know alittle boy who is nervous, tender, pas- 
sionate—who is so sympathetic that all sorrow is his 
sorrow. Noone (indeed no thing) in his sight can 
suffer but he suffers. Is it optional with him into 
what he shall develop morally? I think not. The 
spiritual growth is finer and more complex than the 
physical, and the data for judgment less patent; but 
I see no reason for believing the law essentially differ- 
ent. 

In answer to my first proposition, you say,—‘ Uni- 
formity of growth presupposes a necessary law, 
whereas freedom would result in irregularity rather 
than uniformity of growth.” Now the trouble, as I 


‘ understand it, is, that mo general or moral growth is 


to be expected, if morals depend solely on freedom. 

The fact that we predict anything of anything is 
because we believe it subject to law. If we find gen- 
eral tendencies in ‘any direction, we are compelled to 
believe that something caused them, _ 

Again, absolute necessity would no more produce 
uniformity in the moral world, than it does in the 
vegetable or brute creation. From the variety in the 
quality and size of-trees we do not argue freedom. 

In my second proposition noted in your answer, I 
meant to express what seems to me an inherent diflfi- 
culty lying at the foundation of belief in freedom, 
namely, that it is of necessity an out-law,—that it is 
unrelated save from itself onward, not from itself 
backward; thatin this it is unlike anything else con- 
ceivable by the human mind, neither can a reason for 
its action in any given case be offered, without de- 
stroying jts distinctive character as free and at once 
assigning it to an order. 

In the 3d division of your answer you say,—-“ Law 
with freedom suggests no impossibility to our mind, 
because we conceive freedom to exist only to a very 
limited extent.” While regretting that you do not 
state the limits, I am, I think, safe in saying that 
your argument requires belief in it to the extent that 
every act which has moral quality has it because the 
actor might at the time haye done differently. 

I find no limitation here, neither do I see how any 
limitation can exist in the power of choice and leave 
the will free. To be free 2, is to be not free at all. 
To say “all are free to do what all want to 
do” at once transfers the argument from _ free- 
dom of the will, to freedom of the want; and 


the question then is, are we free to want to 
do what we don’t want todo? In a word, the will 
must underlie being and be self-acting, or it is not 
free. If it come second in the order, or is dependent 
on the quality of the (so-called) free being, then it is 
an agent and does as the principal dictates. If this 
difficulty is sought to be avoided by saying that the 
being is free, then all are involved in the inextricable 
confusion of arguing that, though originating the will 
from the wish, it can will to do what it wishes not to 
do. Without dwelling upon the difficulty of show- 
ing how this is possible, there is the yet more fatal 
difficulty, that to so act would be less free than that 
the being should forever do as it wished. 

If that is done which I wish not done, it but adds 
to the bondage that the operator be myself. 

In the 7th division of your answer, you say,— 
‘there is more merit (that is, a higher title to respect) 
in the man who loves virtue so intensely that vice to 
him has no charms, than in the man who is distracted 
in his allegiance, and has to conquer the temptation 
to disloyalty by a severe battle with himself.” 

This is, 1 think, an unusual definition of merit; it 
leaves out the distinctive quality given it by belief in 
freedom. It virtually says, the less temptation to do 
evil, the more merit for not doing it. Surely this is 
neither the technical nor popular definition. Take 
any illustration,—the most familiar. A. reproaches 
B. with intemperance. B. excuses, by explaining the 
immense power the appetite for liquor has over him, 
that the sight or smell of it transforms him to a slave, 
and in the struggle it conquers, till the appetite is 
exhausted by gratification. A. replies that he knows 
nothing of such experiences, that liquor is rather re- 
pulsive to him than otherwise, but complacently adds 
that therefore sobriety is to him the more meritorious. 
Just the reverse of this is, I believe, the general 
meaning attached to the word merit. 

To determine the meritorious quality of an act, the 
inquiry is, how strongly were you tempted to do 
otherwise? What gratification did you forego? 

Therefore, I say, referring to the third division in 
your answer, “what you are” does not “depend on 
what you deserve.” That desert refers to the regis- 
tance of temptation, that the amount of temptation is 
the measure of the desert, and, note further, the 
temptation is also the measure of the dmperfection of 
the one tempted. It isin this view that I say ina 
former letter “It is what I am, not what I deserve, 
thatis of consequence.” Merit, if it could exist at 
all, would be the measure of our virtue, but in an 
inverse ratio. This is the contradiction, I think 
man reduced to by the advocates of Freedom. 

To accept your parenthetical sentence, “a higher 
title to respect,” as a term convertible with “ metit,” 
eliminates every distinctive logical and theological 
quality from the word. ; 

Further on in this last division, you say,— If the 
devils are in, is it not best to put them out?” Cer- 
tainly this is my view; butif “merit” is the only 
“ possible test of moral character,” then should you 
not let them remain that the man may be the more 
meritorious by resisting them ? 

1 know you in so many words repudiate this defi- 
nition of merit, but your argument requires it, 

A few lines below the one quoted above, you refer 
to “an intense purpose to realize the ideal life.” 
Now this purpose, I think, we may call moral. Yet 
I do not find it free, nor apparently the result of 
freedom. The more intense the purpose, the more 
sure are we that the being haying it can be nothing 
else, and the surer we are of this the more we loye 
and admire. Wedo not ask, as a condition of our 
admiration and love, the possibility of this perpetual 
teetering on the balance of a double alternative. We 
ask rather that he be given over, body and soul, to 
the right beyond the chance of change. It is the fact 
of what he is doing, not the belief that he is free to do 
very much less, that is the ground of our admiration. 

When Luther said before the Diet in the old 
cathedral at Worms,—‘‘ God help me! I can do no 
otherwise,’—-we do not admire him the less because 
we believe absolutely the truth of his statement. 

Let us analyze a little further this question. You 
say, no morals without® freedom—the freedom of 
choice—the freedom to choose either of two, or any 
one. of many alternatives. In the fact of freedom 
there is not morals, but the fact renders moral action 
possible. -Then being so conditioned, if I choose the 
right, I create virtue, not because what I choose is 
right, but because I might have chosen wrongly. 
This is, I suppose, a fair statement of the position. 
Now I claim that the choosing of the right is the 
whole of the matter, and the less able you are by 
temperament, education and love to do otherwise, the 
better; yet there is no meritorious action if the will 
but directs that done which is an intense gratification 
for us todo. Neither is the presence or absence, in 
this case, of freedom of any importance whatever, since 
it could in no way alter the action for the better, or 
give a better motive for acting. Yet here, in this first 
supposed illustration of man’s exercise of the wonder- 
ful power which he has by virtue of spiritual freedom, 
the power to create, we find it difficult to see in what 
way freedom has anything to do with it. Here at 
least the actor may be absolutely obliged to do right, 
provided it is his own love of right that compels; yet 
if compelled, there is no freedom, and, if right, none 
is needed. Still there is what we call virtue; and it 
would seem, in this case, the less freedom the more 
virtue. That such a view has even the appearance 
of truth throws serious doubt upon the theory that 
man really creates anything. 

I see no virtue save love of right, no vice save love 
of wrong, and no merit and no demerit in either ; but 
great good fortune in the one, and great bad fortune 
in the other. Why? Because the one conserves 
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what is most worth saying, while the other at least 
postpones it. That it does so isan ultimate fact. 
If you ask how right and how wrong, when we are 
unable to do otherwise, I can only answer that the 
one tends to the happiness of the actor, and to order, 
and the happiness of all, and the other to the reverse 
in each of these particulars, and that therefore we 
call them right and wrong. But if the knowledge of 
their quality be an intuition, action under it is none 
the less irreconcilable with freedom. i 
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COMMITTEES. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Free Religious Association, sub- 
committees for the year were arranged as fol- 
lows :— 

On Finance—Richard P. Hallowell, Fran- 
cis Tiffany, Ednah D. Cheney, Robert Dale 
Owen. 

On Publication—T. W. Higginson, Han- 
nah EH. Stevenson, John Weiss, Wm. J. Pot- 
ter. 

On Lectures.—Chas. K. Whipple, Richard 
P, Hallowell, Rowland Connor. 

On Conventions.—O. B. Frothingham, Wm. 
J. Potter, Isaac M. Wise, Francis E. Abbot. 


Oe 
PERSONAL. 


Our good friend, William H. Channing, 
sailed from New York on the 16th inst. for 
England, his present home, after a visit of 
eight months, filled with useful labors, in this 
his native country. Mr. Channing, during his 
visit, has been greatly interested in the free 
religious movement, and has done excellent 
service for it. His lectures at the Lowell In- 
stitute, in Boston, and in other places, on the 
Ancient Civilizations and Religions, his ad- 
dresses at various public meetings, religious 
and reformatory, his attendance and talk at 
the Boston Radical Club, his speech at the 
late annual meeting of our Association, have 
all manifested his enthusiastic sympathy with 
the principles which the Association repre- 
sents. He made himself a member of the 
Association and desited to be known as such. 
Mr. Channing is one of the Broad-churchmen 
of the Unitarian denomination, for we sup- 
pose he would still call himself a Unitarian 
Christian. But he labors for the freest in- 
quiry and the largest fellowship ; and though 


he sees now a use in these denominational and - 


specific religious names, he freely confesses, if 
we have understood him aright, that there is 
no reason why the universal church of the fu- 
ture should be called Christian. "We venture 
to quote the following sentences from a_pri- 
vate letter received from him the day he sailed 
from New York:—“ Depend upon me, en- 
tirely, for all the help in my power, to ad- 
vance the world-wide movement for the 
‘Church of Universal Unity.’ That is the 
positive name for the organization of all free 


if 


children of God into one family; which shall 
be, if not to-day, then to morrow. And so 
with hearty best wishes I am yours in good 
hope.” 


———————— SSS 
THE CHINESE AGAIN. 


We alluded last week to some aspects of 
the Chinese question which is now attracting 
universal attention in this country, and quoted 
apart of Senator Sumner’s earnest plea for 
justice to this new class of immigrants. The 
argument which the opponents of Chinese 
immigration use most skilfully is their repre- 
sentation of the present method by which the 
Chinese are brought here as a “ Coolie sys- 
tem;” as the introduction of a class of servile 
laborers so bound by contract that their con- 
dition is little above that of slaves. This isa 
matter which should certainly be thoroughly 
investigated. And should it be discovered 
that the present process of Chinese immigra- 
tion is of such a character, it should be broken 
up by law. There should be, and probably 
would be, no division of opinion on that point. 
But it is a question whether the contract-sys- 
tem, by which the Chinamen are being brought 
to this country, can properly be thus charac- 
terized, and whether the cry against it is not 
aspecies of demagoguism to cover some less 
defensible form of hostility to the Mongolian 
in America. A well-informed writer in the 
Boston Advertiser, a merchant for a number 
of years in San Francisco, thus speaks on this 


question :— 


First, as to the social position of the majority of 

the Chinese emigrants. They are the poor of that 

reat nation, they are not slaves—no, not even coolies. © 
This has been often explained by the intelligent and 
educated Chinese, anc by others of their American 
friends; but yet it is constantly brought up against 
them that they are coolie-slaves, “imported” by cruel 
task-masters who receive the greater part of their 
wages, and that they leave their families in pawn as 
security for their fidelity. A leading republican news- 
paper, whose views of the question are sound, re- 
cently fell into the mistake of acknowledging this 
latter as a lamentable fact. 

Such allegations have their only foundation in the 
minds of unscrupulous demagogues appealing to 
the prejudices of the ignorant and narrow-minded 
portion of the community. The Chinaman is not 
like the Yankee, or indeed like any of the Cir- 
cassian race; his love of country, of domestic ties, 
and the interest his family ever retain in him pre- 
vent him from throwing himself upon. the world, out- 
side the Middle Kingdom, with no guarantee for his 
support while living, or his return to the shades of 
his ancestors if death interposes. The American will 
start tomorrow for any new quarter of the globe, if 
there may be found sufficient bait for his acquisitive- 
ness upon arrival; he never asks how he shall get 
home again, he does not even pause to inquire what 
will be his fate if the spoil is all divided ere he reach 
the golden shore; the world is wide, and in a certain 
sense it is all alike to him. Notso the Chinaman, he 
wants to know where he is going, how many of his 
nationality are there, how long he must stay, 
what will be his wages when there, what provision 
will be made for hina in case of sickness, death, or de-, 
sire to return. This has led to the richer class of Chinesel 
the merch ints and capitalists, forming sort of Mutua 
Insurance Societies for the benefit of the poor; know- 
ing their countrymen so well, they know how to assist 
them tocome here, and aid them when in a strange 
land, 

A very commendable system it would appear to a 
disinterested mind. But these companies do not do 
this for nothing, says some one ironically. No; and 
do our insurance companies? Do the capitalists who 
guarantee us against loss by fire, or by accident, who 
protect our families from want and our ships from 
the consequence of disaster, do they do it all from 
motives of pure benevolence? 

Mr. Fung Tang of San Francisco, as intelligent and 
public-spirited a merchant as ever did business; a 
man whom Mr. A. T. Stewart of New York has 
been proud to honor, said in explanation of this 
system : ‘“These people are not slaves; theysare very 
poor ;without our aid they could not come here ; they 
arrive in debt for their passage money, and we have to 
provide for them at once; when they get work they 

ay off the money which we have loaned them.” 
Tide not use his exact words, but as near as I can reco- 
lect I have expressed his meaning, Here, however, is 
more lengthy explanation from a letter indited by the 
Chinese merchants in San Francisco to Governor 
Bigler in 1852. After telling how they procured 
their passage, this letter says :— 

“ These arrangements made at home, seldom bring 
them turther than San Francisco, and here the Chi- 
nese traders furnish them the means of getting to the 


. mines. A great deal of money is thus lent at a nom- 


inal or very low interest, which to the credit of_our 
countrymen we are able to say is almost invariably 
repaid. The poor Chinaman does not come here as 
a slave; he comes because of his desire for indepen- 
dence, and he is assisted by the charity of his country- 
man, which they bestow on him safely because he is 
industrious and honestly repays them.” 

A word more on the constantly-repeated term “ cool- 
ies.” Perhaps nothing I can say will better explain it 
than the following extract from the letter aboye re- 
ferred to.— 

“You speak of Chinamen as ‘coolies,’ and in one 
sense the word is applicable to a great many of them. 
but not in that in which you seem to use it. ‘Cooly’ 
is not a Chinese word; it has been imported into 
China from foreign parts, as it has been into this 
country. What its original signification was we do 
not know; but with usit means @ common laborer 
and nothing more. We have never known it used 
among us asa designation of a class such as you haye 
in view; persons bound to labor under contracts 
which they are forcibly compelled to comply with. 
The Irishmen who are engaged in digging down your 
hills, the men who unload ships, who clean your 
streets, or even drive your drays, would, if they were 
in China, be considered ‘coolies ;’ tradesmen, me- 
chanics of every kind, and professional men, would 
not. None of us are ‘coolies,” if by that word you 
mean bondmen or contract slaves. The other mat- 
ter which you allude to, their leaving their families 
in pledge as security for the performauce of their 
contract is inconsistent with their character and ab- 
surd. Have you ever inquired what the holder of 
such a pledge could do with them? If he used any 
force toward them he would be guilty of an offence, 
and be punished by the laws jnst as in any other 
country. andif he treated them well, they would 
only be a burden and an additional expense to him.” 


This apparently fair letter to the Advertiser 
concludes with the following testimony to the 


good character of the Chinese in California : 


I can wish your merchants no better fortune than 
the privilege of dealing some day in person with the 
mercantile class of China, as I have found them to 
bein San Francisco. Ihave done business with them 
constantly when in that city, have stored their car- 
goes, have shipped for them wheat and oats, have 
sold them for shipment many hundreds of tons of 
flour, Ond I never knew one of them to violate his 
engagements in any way; such is the universal tes- 
timony of every one doing business with them. It 
is a common saying among their American friends 
that they would rather have as security the word of 
a Chinese merchant than the pledge, written, sworn 
to and witnessed, of mauy of Circassian blood. Cer- 
tainly their unswerving integrity and strict honesty, 
to say nothing of their other virtues, may put to the 
blush our boasted civilization, in these days of fre- 
quent “irregularities,” fraudulent and shameless 
“failures,” and alarming “ defalcations.” 

ee 

Notice —The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SaAMuEL Jonnson’s Essay on “ THe WoRsHIP 
or Jesus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ Reason AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wa. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. ~ 


The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHARLES H. Matcoum, Jonn P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA Brown, Joun Werss, T. W. Hia- 
qainson, F. E. Assot, A. B. ALcorr, and others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religious 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 
DELL PHILLtes, specifically prepared for the Associa- 
tion, on “ THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHTLAN- 
THROPY ;” Essay by F. B. Sansorn, on the same 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrer, on “ PRESENT 
TENDENCIES OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION AND WorsHIP;” the specific Reports 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
Letters from M. D, Conwayin England, and Kusnus 
CHUNDER SEN, of India. 


The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FrotH- 
INGHAM, Weiss, ABBOT, H1iearnson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, RAnpH Waupo Emmrson, C. A. Bar- 
tou, Lucy Sronr, Horace SEAVER, RowLAND Con 
nor, and others; Essays by Jun1aA Warp Hown, 
Davip A. Wasson, and Rapst Isaac M. WisE; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 


Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association having offered a free plat- 
orm toall phases of religious thought. 


Dr. Ray Palmer tells this “ evangelical” anecdote: 
A western mother, who, by-the-way, is well known 
as an authoress, told him that her son, whom she had 
advised to unite with the church, had a difficulty. “T 
don’t see, mother, the great merit in Christ's dying 
for us. If I could save a dozen men by dying for 
them, I think I would; much more if there were mil- 
lions of them.” ‘ But, my son, would you die for a 
dozen grasshoppers?” That set him thinking. Af- 
ter a few days he came to her with bis doubts cleared. 
“JT don’t know about the grasshoppers; they are a 
pretty clever kind of bug. But if it was millions of 
mosquitoes, | think 1 should let them die!” 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


[The first Free Lecture in City Hall, Dover, N. H., Nov. 15, 
1868. The following explanatory note, introducing the lec- 
ture, was read to the audience.] 

Before entering on the subject of the evening's lecture, I 
wish to state distinctly how and why lam here. In the record 
of proceedings of the City Council Jast week (published in the 
Dover Gazette of Noy. 18), I find this vote mentioned among 
others :— 

““ Voted, to grant the use of the Hall to the Independent So- 
ciety, Rey. Mr. Abbot, for religious services Sunday evenings.”* 

This may have given to some persons a wrong impression. 
Since I resigned my position as preacher to the Independent 
Society, Ihave formed no new engagement with it, nordolI 
even know whether that Society still exists as such or not. 
Individual friends have subscribed a paper requesting from the 
City Council the use of this Hall on the same terms granted to 
the Free-will Baptist Society ; and have also subscribed another 
paper pledging something for defraying the expenses involved. 
The only agreement I have made is this, that, provided my 
friends will pay for the Hall, I will lecture in it on Sunday 
evenings when I have no engagements elsewhere, and am not 
otherwise prevented. For these occasional lectures I ask no 
compensation but the thoughtful and unprejudiced attention 
of the few or many who may come to hear me. 


At the threshold of the subject before us this even- 
ing lie two questions—1lst, what is Freedom? 2d, 
what is Religious Freedom? Let me answer these 
questions as clearly and as tersely as I can. 

Freedom is Opportunity,—an. open field in which to 
run the race of life-—a fair chance to develop the 
nature we are born with, and bring it to the highest 
possible point of beauty and usefulness. Whatever 
thwarts the divine ends of Nature, and forces us into 
any unnatural development of any kind, enslaves us ; 
and freedom is the abolition of all thwarting influ- 
ences. “ Hands ofi—give free play to Nature!” That 
is the essential word of freedom in all ages, the in- 
stinctive, inevitable aspiration of every noble spirit. 

Religious Freedom 1s Religious Opportunity,—a fair 
chance to grow into divine character under the com- 
mon sunshine and the common rains of God,—an un- 
obstructed path to truth and goodness, an unques- 
tioned right to seek, each in his own way, oneness 
with the One whois infinitely true and good. “ Lift 
off the millstone of your institutions!” cries the soul 
to society, ‘‘ forbear your Chinese foot-dwarfing, and 
your Flathead Indian skull-compression, and-let me 
grow peacefully into perfect communion with God!” 
He is spiritually free who has ample space to develop 
according to the-Divine idea of his being,—to use the 
faculties given him in natural ways, and by their use to 
work out his destiny uncoerced by man. Whoever 
believes in spiritual liberty as right or safe must, if 
his belief is at all intelligent, also believe that the hu- 


man spirit can be trusted with the helm of its own 
barque in its voyage over the seas of time. The 
right, therefore, of religious freedom, is simply the 
right of every soul to cumplete self-mastery,—the 
right to think, speak, and act, in all places and at all 
times, according to the dictates of natural reason and 
natural conscience. 

There are three chief aspects in which I propose 
briefly to consider religious freedom, namely, its civil 
or political aspect, its social aspect, and its individual 
or private aspect. In other words, I wish to speak of 
it with reference to the organic law of the State, with 
reference to unorganized public opinion, and with 
reference to the individual soul. 

1. It has recently been voted, as you all know, by 
the people of New Hampshire, to call a public con- 
yention for the purpose of revising the State Consti- 
tution. Among other amendments, it is proposed to 
abolish what is known as the “religious test.” As 
they now read, Articles XIV, XXIX, and XLII make 
it a necessary qualification of the Governor, members 
of the Senate, and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that they shall “be of the Protestant relig- 
ion.” This qualification it is now proposed to omit, 
and thus render all good men equally eligible to these 
offices without regard to their religion. That this 
change will be both just and wise, no one but a bigot 
will deny ; and it is a sign of the increasing liberality 
of the people that such a change is contemplated. So 
long as any part of the population are disqualified 
for office because of their honest convictions of truth, 
—so long as Catholics, or Jews, or any others who 
may not choose to avow themselves Protestants, are 
placed under the ban, and refused privileges under the 
laws granted to those of a different faith,—there is a 
manifest violation of human rights, and especially of 
the right of religious freedom. For such arestriction 
as this, making invidious discriminations among the 
people on account of differences of opinion which in 
nowise affect the well-being of the State, subjects all 
those of the proscribed classes to undeserved humili- 
ation in the presence of their fellow-men, tends to im- 
pair that sense of self-respect which is vital to a manly 
character, and thus to some extent checks their nat- 
ural religious development. I believe, quite as much 
as any one, that the principles of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are in every way hostile to freedom and 
progress; but I have no sympathy with those who 
wish to “fight the Devil with fire,’ and would pro- 
tect the public.against the evils of Romanism, not by 
disqualifying Romanists for office, but by so thor- 
oughly instructing the people in the principles of 
freedom that Romanists, even if in office, would have 
no power for mischief. The present policy of intol- 
erance protects the State at the expense of justice and 
freedom ; the true policy of universal religious equal- 
ity will equally well protect the State, and yet not in- 
fringe upon the rights of any. Therefore I hope 
most earnestly that the people of New Hampshire 
will abolish the present injurious test of office. 


How far it is designed to carry the reform of the 
Constitution in this direction, I do not know; but 
the work will not be fully done if it stops here. Ar- 
ticle VI of the Bill of Rights authorizes only “the 
support and maintenance of public Protestant teach- 
ers of piety, religion, and morality ;” and by implica- 
tion, therefore, it forbids the support of any dut 
“ Protestant teachers.” As the Bill of Rights now 
stands, it isin this respect a Bill of Wrongs; for it 
practically forbids the support of a Roman Catholic 
priest, or a Jewish Rabbi. In fact, it forbids my 
friends to support me as a “public teacher,” for, if 
questioned whether I regard myself as a “ Protest- 
ant” in the plain meaning of the Article, I should 
certainly say,—‘ No.” If the word “ Protestant” 
means all who protest against the authority of the 
Romish Church, then I am, of course, a Protestant, 
and so is every Jew, Mahometan, Parsee, or even 
atheist. But that is not the common meaning of the 


word, nor the meaning of Article VI of the Bill of 
Rights. Fairly interpreted, the word “ Protestant” 
covers only those Christians who protest against the 
authority of the Romish Church ; and in this sense I 
am not a Protestant. In fact, Iam a Protestant in 
no sense in which a Jew is not equally a Protestant; 
and hence I believe that the Sixth Article of the Bill 
of Rights virtually forbids any body of men to sup- 
port me as a public teacher of religion. But this 
prohibition is unjust, and probably no man, however 
bigoted, would dare attempt to enforce it. It is, at 
any rate, a prohibition I should certainly disregard, 
and then take the consequences, be they what they 
might. If the proposed reform is to be thorough, 
this prohibition will be repealed by striking out the 
word “ Protestant’ wherever it occurs in the Consti- 
tution. ; 

Not.only in the Constitution, but also in the Stat- 
utes, of the State of New Hampshire, are there in- 
fringements of religious freedom. I will mention 
two. Chapter CCLY, Sect. I, forbids any person 
openly to “deny the being of a God,” on penalty of 
paying a fine of two hundred dollars. According to 
this statute, an honest, upright atheist, in nowise dis- 
turbing the public peace, is forbidden, even if seated 
quietly in his own parlor, and conversing confiden- 
tially with his friends, to express his sincere convic- 
tion; the law gags him in his own house. Now if I 
believe anything, I think I believe reverently in God ; 
and if I believe that anything could do a dreadful 
and lasting injury to society, I believe that the uni- 
versal prevalence of atheism would do it. But, nev- 
ertheless, I look on that statute, and the spirit which 
framed it, with inexpressible abhorrence and contempt. 
It tramples on the dearest right of every earnest soul, 
the right of expressing to others its innermost con- 
victions ; and it is thus guilty of most flagrant injus- 
tice. It betrays a fatal distrust of the power of truth 
to prevail over error, a nervous alarm lest the way- 
ward speculations of a few shall overthrow the deep 
foundations of religion; and it is thus practically 
guilty of the very atheism it condemns. If we really 
believe that God exists, shall we fear that some indis- 
creet atheist may talk him out of existence? Or 
shall we think that we provide better for the welfare 
of the community by putting the padlock on men’s 
mouths, than by conceding to all the freedom of 
speech we claim for ourselves? To me, there is no 
atheism so fatal as despair of human nature, despair 
of the invincibility of truth in the long run, despair 
of the safety of perfect freedom as the ground-prin- 
ciple of human society. I say, therefore, that this 
statute, punishing with a fine the expression of honest 
thought, strikes a deadlier blow at the well-being of 
mankind than the arguments or assertions of a million 
atheists. Well says John Stuart Mill“ Truth gains 
more even by the errors of one who, with due study 
and preparation, thinks for himself, than by the true 
opinions of those who only hold them because they 
do not suffer themselves to think.” The State has no 
right to punish supposed offences against religion,— 
it has no right to punish any offences except those 
against itself, that is, against the public peace. 

I will mention one more instance of the meddle- 
some interference of the State in matters of conscience. 
Chapter CCLV, Sections 3 and 5, enacts certain Sun- 
day laws, and, among other prohibitions, forbids 
“any person to use any play, game, orrecreation on 
that day or any part thereof.’ Suppose a man be- 
lieves, as many men believe now, and as I believe 
myself, that Sunday is just as sacred as Monday or 
Tuesday, and no more so,—that games of recreation 
are innocent and beneficial, when not carried to ex- 
cess,—and that what is innocent and beneficial on 
Monday or Tuesday is just as much so on Sunday,— 
by what right does the State crack its whip over his 
head, and say,—“ If you obey your own conscience 
in this matter rather than mine, and play a game of 
checkers or euchre on Sunday, even in your own 
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house, you shall be fined from one to six dollars ?” 
By what right, I say, does the State pass any law 
punishing a peaceable man for that which injures no 
oneelse? It is by no right but that of might, that such 
laws are enacted. It is preposterous to talk of relig- 
ious freedom, where such laws are enforced; and, if 
not enforced, they ought to be repealed. 


2. But even supposing that the State comprehend- 
ed the just limits of its own jurisdiction, and forbore 
to enact any statute violating the spiritual liberty of 
the individual, it would by no means follow that the 
individual would be left spiritually free. Society has 
other ways of oppressing the individual than the way 
of legal oppression. The whole force of public law 
comes from that public opinion out of which the 
law grows; and this mighty public opinion often 
acts with terrible energy in crushing the individual 
without expressing itself in definite statutes. This 
tremendous power of public opinion is often turned 
into an engine of spiritual tyranny by those who are 
able to mould it to suit their own purposes. The 
most melancholy and disastrous result of this abuse 
of power is, that too frequently the victims of it are 
but half conscious of their own wrongs or degrada- 
tion. There is nothing visible to point at, nothing 
tangible to lay hold of, as evidence of coercion; but 
the wind of public opinion often blows helplessly be- 
fore it the feebler vessels that know not how to sail 
against it. Why isit, that, without the fear of any 
prohibitory statute before their eyes, so many men 
walk the streets with gags in their mouths? To one 
who looks with sharp and discerning vision, half the 
population, and more than half, wear chains about 
their necks, one end of which lies in the hand of that 
stern and watchful master, Public Opinion. Muzzled 
securely, and held fast by the leash, are they men, or 
dogs in human shape? Biped man not seldom ex- 
hibits a quadruped nature. Subserviency to the pop- 
ular whims, dread of what the world will say, ina- 
bility to act counter to the commands of Mrs. Grun- 
dy, is written out so plainly in the whole air, manner, 
and expression of some good people I meet, that I 
can hardly forbear giving utterance to the pity I feel. 
Many an opinion has been expressed to me in private 
which the speaker knew, and I knew, he would not 
for worlds drop into the greedy ear of the public. 
Men do not dare to speak frankly their real thoughts, 
do not dare to act out the suggestions of their own 
good sense, do not dare to be really masters of their 
own souls; and they surrender up the reins of con- 
duct to the strong but invisible hand of public opin- 
ion, 


This potent influence is skilfully made use of by the 
leaders of parties, both in politics and religion, for 
the enslavement of multitudes who have little or no 
real sympathy with the party objects. If every man 
in this community were free to follow out his private 
thought to its logical result in open action, we should 
all be amazed. Party lines would become strangely 
mixed, and, I fear, some of the churches would have 
few besides women left in the pews. It is scarcely 
suspected, by those who have not carefully observed, 
how many persons are really coerced into church 
membership and church support by the stress of pub- 
lic opinion. It is respectable to be evangelical, it is 
respectable to belong to prosperous churches, it is 
respectable to conform to the superstitions of society ; 
and many men who in their souls loathe the bondage 
they are in, yet wear their fetters without an effort to 
be free. Fear of social disgrace from staying away, 
and expectation of increased patronage in business 
from going, have quite as much to do with filling the 
churches as sincere conviction of the value of the 
church services. The influence of sect is often de- 
signedly brought to bear on these unworthy motives, 
and men are unblushingly invited to join this or that 
society because it is the largest, or the most fashion- 
able, or the most zealous in patronizing its own mem- 
bers in their various branches of business. 


In a thousand such ways, public opinion is made 
to capture men by the wholesale, and drag into its 
net all who are not strong enough to burst through 
its flimsy meshes. The childish imbecilities so grave- 
ly announced from so many pulpits as divine truth 
are by no means believed to-day as they once were; 
the common sense of mankind is shaking itself free 
from the leading-strings of theology; yet men still 
mechanically sustain that very public opinion which 
in return makes slaves of them. Hence I say that 
society in many ways overbears the independence of 
the private soul, and, without needing to enact laws 
for its enslavement, often reduces it to a most degrad- 
ing slavery, of which it is, perhaps, only half-con- 


scious. Not until society shall be permeated and 
saturated with the profoundest reverence for the pri- 
vate reason and private conscience, will public opin- 
ion become an emancipating rather than an enslay- 
ing influence. 

8. But even were society wholly to respect the spir- 
itual liberty of the individual, and neither by formal 
enactment nor by informal public opinion to inter- 
fere with its sacred rights, still it would be possible 
for the soul voluntarily to enslave itself. It is sad to 
see how rare among men is the manly determination 
to govern conduct by private conscience and reason, 
dealing bravely and sincerely with each case of duty 
on its own merits, and looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left to see what others will say. Nine- 
tenths, nay, ninety-nine hundredths, of mankind, settle 
cases of doubtful duty by reference to some standard 
outside their own breasts. Even if they mean to do 
right at all costs, they too seldom trust their own 
divine instincts and faculties, but look to some au- 
thority above them (or perhaps below them) for a so- 
lution of the problem. It is true, enslavement by an 
external standard of goodness is infinitely better than 
enslavement by their own passions or selfish interests ; 
but it is also infinitely worse than the conscious reg- 
ulation of life by the inward law, and the conscious 
discrimination between truth and error by the inward 
light. Especially in religion is it essential to keep a 
manly attitude, and avoid the whining, pitiful, abject 
crawling in the dust which too often passes for “ pious 
submission to the willof God.” I take that to be the 
will of God which my own soul sees to be true and 
right. I find it in no book, though it be the Bible,— 
in no institution, though it be the Church,—in no 
leader or Lord, though it be the Christ. No, I find 
the will of God made known to me in my own soul 
by the natural use of my own faculties, so long as I 
cherish a pure and single purpose. It is for the child 
to govern himself by the will of his parents; it is for 
man to govern himself by his own will, taking care 
to govern this by conscience and reason, and in do- 
ing this he stands the best possible chance of obeying 
the will of God. 


This grave, stern, self-reliant government of con- 
duct by inward principles of action is the mark of 
true manhood. Wecannot afford to trust the soul’s 
affairs to any vicarious management. Here appears 
the want of adaptation between Christianity and 
adult humanity ; for the abnegation of the will which 
Christianity requires is precisely that which the ma- 
ture spirit cannot make. “ Take my yoke upon you,” 
says Jesus; “my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.” If it were possible, in the nature of things, 
for a soul that has come to the full consciousness of 
its own supreme control over itself, to wear any yoke 
at all, it would surely be the yoke of Jesus; no yoke, 
surely, would be easier to wear. But the free soul 
cannot wear a yoke. It must, on peril of enslavement, 
accept the arduous task of self-guidance, and refuse 
steadfastly to surrender the jewel of liberty. It is 
God within us, speaking through our natural facul- 
ties, that must command our action,—not Jesus, 
without us, speaking through musty records of an- 
tiquity. 

It is no spirit of defiant or churlish hostility to the 
great Teacher of Judea, that bids me refuse to wear 
the yoke he offers with such gracious words; it is no 
presumptuous belief in my heart that Iam as good or 
pure as he—God forbid it !—that bids me stand erect 
in his august presence. Far fromit. But though at 
his side I seem to myself to be like a puny hillock 
beside Mt. Washington, I have come to comprehend 
that hilland mountain must each stand on tts own 
base,and obey equally the same great law which 
holdsthem both to the solid earth. Spiritual freedom 
is the first and chief condition of noble character; and 
when Christianity demands of me that I lay this 


crown of humanity at the feet of its regal Christ,— 


when it demands of me unconditional surrender of 
manly independence, and unconditional submission to 
a spiritual Lord and King,—then I see that to be a 
Christian is to be less than a Man; and, declining 
to bow my neck even toa golden yoke, I make my 
choice, not in Christianity, but in simple, natural 
Manhood. This being clear to me, that Christianity 
is incompatible with spiritual freedom, I choose free- 
dom, and not Christianity. Whether to you freedom 
or Christianity is the greater good, judge freely for 
yourselves! 


~~ 


A vivididea of the weakness of chicken soup was 
conveyed in a wag’s query to bis wife at dinner; 
“Can’t you coax that chicken to wade through the 
soup once more ?” 


THE BAPTISTS AND THE LATE CHARLES 
DICKENS. — 


[From the Boston Evening Transcript.] 


The announcement that, at the regular weekly 
meeting of the Baptist ministers of Boston and yicin- 
ity, some notice would be taken of “certain recent 
eulogies on the distinguished dead,” brought an un- 
usual number of the clergy of that denomination to 
Social Hall, Tremont Temple, this forenoon. Rey. 
Theron Brown presided. 

Rey. J. D. Fulton opened the subject by introduc- 
ing the following preamble and resolution :— 


Whereas, The tendency is manifest on every hand 
to ignore the plain teachings of the Word of God re- 
garding the penalty attached to sin, which causes 
many of our Evangelical ministers to declare that 
popular and talented men find in death a release 
from sin and welcome to the joys of heaven, though 
they lived without God and hope in the world,— 


Resolved, That the Baptist ministers of Boston and 
vicinity feel it to be their duty to stand by the truths 
committed to their keeping, even though godless 
worldlings are compelled to feel that their former 
companions have rejected the gospel, are suffering 
the penalties of a violated law, the wrath of an 
avenging God. 


Mr. Fulton supported his resolution in a brief and 
characteristic speech. 

Rey. Dr. Neale, in rising to oppose the resolution, 
expressed his regret that the subject had been intro- 
duced into the meeting at all. He thought the reso- 
lution was a reflection on ministers of other denomi- 
nations who had expressed their opinions in their own 
way, and among them Mr. Murray of the Park 
Street Church, with whose expressions the Baptists 
had nothing to do. He preferred that these gentle- 
men should be dealt with by their own denomina- 
tions. 

Rey. Dr. Murdock had not a word to say for 
Charles Dickens; but he did not want to be called 
upon to indorse Mr. Fulton in what he considered a 
palpable mistake, in his allusion to the private and 
domestic life of Charles Dickens, with which he did 
not think Mr. Fulton was any more familiar than he 
himself was. He was always ready to support his 
brother (Fulton) in his utterances of the truth, as 
given by his Lord and Master. 

Rey. Dr. Peck was of the opinion that the resolu- 
tion before the meeting “ out-Fultoned Fulton.” He 
was a Calvinist, had preached, and, if he should 
preach again, would preach Calvinism; but did not 
believe in indulging in personalities to urge his doc- 
trine. 

Rey. Dr. Mason, of Cambridge, thought that, if Mr. 
Fulton had let Dickens alone, he would have stood 
better. Ifhe (Mason) had resolved to preach a ser- 
mon on the injurious tendencies of novel reading, he 
should have used different language in his pulpit than 
that attributed to Messrs. Dunn or Fulton. It was 
true, he said, that he, in common with all Baptists, 
believed that, if a man died without acknowledging 
God, he was damned; but it was not in human power 
to affirm what was the condition of a man after his 
decease. 

Rey. Mr. Gordon, of the Clarendon Street Church, 
was astonished that ministers should have had any- 
thing to say about a man who did not belong to any 
church, and he did not think that the resolution was 
needed to tone up the ministry. 

Rey. H. C. Townley, of Woburn, thought the sub- 
ject a proper one for consideration in the pulpits, for 
the reason that there had come to be a general feel- 
ing outside of the churches that a man’s smartness 
insured him heaven when he died. He considered 
Mr. Murray’s assertion that death sent a man to 
heaven nothing better than heterodoxy, though 
spoken from an orthodox pulpit. 

Rey. Dr. Child said that, when’ Mr. Dickens died, 
the Unitarian and Universalist pulpits eulogized him, 
as did also the press generally, as a public benefactor, 
The press he considered one of the greatest of the 
public educators, whose influences should be counter- 
acted from Baptist pulpits by judicious utterances in 
aS general way, when they were at variance with 
Baptist belief. Messrs. Fulton and Dunn had brought 
the press down upon them by what they had said of 
Mr. Dicken’s life. To illustrate his idea of the ten~ 
dency of the age, Dr. Child remarked that he once 
broke the Sabbath by listening to Dr. Miner, who. 
uttered a truth when he stated in his anniversary 
sermon that, though Universalist churches did not, 
appear to increase numerically, their increased in- 
fluence was apparent in Evangelical pulpits, where 
doctrine was not so strongly preached as in former: 
days. Dr. Child closed by stating that the idea has. 
obtained in the public mind that Evangelical minis- 
ters were afraid. 

Dr. Murdock then offered the following resolution 
as a substitute for Mr. Fulton’s :— 


Resolved, That we hereby ‘reaffirm our unshaken 
belief in the scriptural doctrine of the future and 
final retribution of all who die in impenitence and un- 
belief. 


Dr. Mason suggested “ eternal” in place of “ final.’” 

Mr. Fulton wanted his preamble retained. 

Dr. Mason did not want it retained, for the mani-. 
fest reason that it was untrue. 

Mr. Fulton said he would yet find it true. 

Rey. Dr. Eddy did not like the last resolve. It was 
unnecessary, and if it was adopted he should move to 
take up the New Hampshire articles of faith one by 
one. It would be inferred that Baptists were break-. 
ing from the doctrines of the fathers. 

Mr. Fulton said he was surprised at what Dr. Mur- 
dock had said of his knowledge of Charles Dickens’s 
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private life. He (Fulton) stated that he knew Mr. 
Dickens started “ All the Year Round” to publish to 
the world adefence of himself and his domestic 
difficulties, which the publishers of the periodical 
with which he was formerly connected would not 
admit into their columns. Mr. Fulton re-asserted 
what he claimed was patent, that Mr. Dickens hved 
with his wife’s sister because his conduct with his 
sister-in-law was such that his wife could not live 
with him. 

Mr. Fulton closed by stating that he did not ex- 
pect to secure the friendship of his enemies in Boston. 
He gave up the idea of being. popular here from the 
first. He had preached “hell” in the city until he 
had obtained there a foothold for the cross of Christ. 
When he first came te Boston, he said, scarcely a 
person would kneel when he prayed; now kneeling 
was a marked feature where he made his appeals. 
He would not prove recreant to Christ’s trust in him 
to secure any man’s favor. He meant to put his 
views of Dickens on record, and cared not whether 
he was supported or the contrary. 

Dr. Murdock again pressed his resolution with 
slight verbal amendments at the suggestion of Dr. 
Mason. 

Dr. Peck wanted an addition made to secure the 
liberty of the pulpit. 

Dr. Mason wanted both resolutions referred to Drs. 
Neale and Murdock, to report hereafter. 

Rey. Mr. Garner, of Charles street, asked why the 
doctrine should be reaffirmed. He professed to hold 
all, right straight through. The reporters were pre- 
sent, and would publish the discussion, and he 
wanted no flinching. 

Rey. Mr. Warren, of Bowdoin square, said that, if 
any one doubted Mr. Murray’s Orthodoxy, he would 
give evidence that at his ordination he came as 
squarely on to the Orthodox platform of faith as any 
minister he ever knew. He did not believe in abridging 
the liberty of the pulpit, and was in fayor of Mr. Fulton 
preaching what he thought proper on his own ros- 
trum. God will sustain his preachers; men need not. 

Dr. Eddy said Messrs. Dunn and Fulton should 
have the thanks of all Evangelists for their spirit; 
but if the Baptists should undertake to denounce Mr. 
Murray, that gentleman would only laugh at them 
from his seat in Park street pulpit. He moved that 
the subject be laid upon the table,—a motion that had 
repeatedly been made indirectly before, but had not 
been noticed by the moderator. 

The motion was put and declared carried. Mr. 
Fulton doubted the vote, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to make a count as the voters arose in their 
seats. One of the members asked Mr. Fulton to 
satisfy himself by counting the yeas. He replied that 
he “didn’t want to look at them.’ The result was 
30 to 10, and the subject was supposed to be tabled. 

But Dr Murdock did not think his resolution was 
included, but was of the opinion that the motion re- 
ferred to Mr. Fulton’s resolution only, and he was 
supported by the meeting. 

Rey. Dr. Lorimer, of Shawmut Avenue, put in an- 
other resolution, which was not received. 

Mr. Fulton thought the Baptists were changing 
their yiews, and falling into line with the heterodoxy 
of other orthodox pulpits. [Hisses.] “If the 
brethren will bear it, I will not,” he remarked, ex- 
citedly. 

Dr. Neale thought Dr. Murdock’s resolution was 
not enough—it was too bald, and moved that Drs. 
Murdock and Mason be empowered to consider the 
resolution and report hereafter. 

Rey. Mr. Eaton moved that the resolution be laid 
on the table. Lost. 

Rey. Mr. Fulton said: “‘ Let’s go ahead.” 

Dr. Mason considered that the denomination had 
been placed in a false position by this meeting, and 
advised the brothers to get out of the fix the best way 
they could. He indulged in a little pleasantry with 
Mr. Fulton, which was relished by the meeting, but 
hardly by the gentleman to whom it was directed. 

Mr. Fulton remarked that the meeting made a 
mistake if it was afraid now ; but if Dr. Murdock’s 

‘resolution was intended to support him (Fulton), he 
advised the brothers to vote it down. 

Dr. Murdock then changed and added to his reso- 
lution, and it was put as follows :— 


Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our unshaken 
beliet in the scriptural doctrine of the future punish- 


ment of all who die in impenitence and unbelief; and. 


that we.also reaffirm the liberty of the pulpit in all 
matters of Christian utterance. 

Before the question was decided, however, a mo- 
tion was made to adjourn, which resulted in a tie, 
and the moderator decided in favor of continuing in 
session. 

In the confusion that followed, Rey. Mr. Kelton 
availed himself of the situation to introduce a resolve 
to the effect that “the position of the Baptist pulpit 
of Boston and vicinity does not require any reaflirma- 
tion of principles.” 

This also was lost, not by a direct vote upon it, but 
in a resolve to adjourn by a large majority: 

Thus ended one of the most irregular meetings, in 
a parliamentary sense, ever held in Boston. 

—<—$—_—_—_—_~e2-——__—. 
EFULTON’S GCUMENICAL COUNCEIL. 


[By ‘‘ Warrington ” in the Springfield Republi¢an.] 

Of course you have seen and relished the full re- 
port of Fulton’s speech at the meeting of Baptist 
Ministers, called to settle the question whether Rey. 
Mr. Murray was acting according to evangelical ideas 
in saying a good word for Charles Dickens, and, as a 
corollary, whether Fulton and Dunn were justified. in 
sending the noyelist to hell, as you know they did so 
recently, and with self-sufficient unction. Incidenta 
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to this question was the one whether the novelist 
aforesaid was really undergoing the punishment ap- 
pointed for all men who satirize the clergy and drink 
wine. The meeting did not decide the last question, 
Dr. Murdock’s suggestion that it be left to the Al- 
mighty “ with full powers” being considered a wise 
one by all except Fulton, who has no idea of leaying 
such matters to the Almighty, at any rate without his 
aid in the shape of advice. At first thought it seems 
sad that Dickens cannot read the proceedings of this 
meeting, especially Fulton’s speech. But, after all, 
the wonderful humorist knew Fulton intimately ; as 
Shakespeare knew all the Dogberries, all the Cades, 
all the Touchstones, all the Pistols, all the Fluellons, 
all the Gobbos, that had gone before or would come 
after him, so did Dickens know Fulton. The primal 
ass involves, includes, prophesies, all asses, from the 
creation downward or upward. Dr. Murdock, Dr. 
Neale, Dr. Eddy, and the rest, though provoked, no 
doubt, at being put into such a position, must have 
secretly enjoyed the meeting, and especially Fulton’s 
speech. Who could have helped enjoying it? Satire 
pales its ineffectual fires before such sublime reality. 
Do you know that I claim to have been the first dis- 
coverer of Fulton? And I flatter myself that I have 
brought him out. Nothing in his discussions on the 
woman question has at all equalled his scintillations 
since Dickens died. He seems to be conscious that he 
has a genius for donkeyhood which nobody else ap- 
proaches. The Journal, you observe, has at last. re- 
ported him. Col. Roger’s edict that his name should 
not be printed in that paper has been at last disre- 
garded. No newspaper can afford to ignore Fulton. 
He is an institution which must henceforward be ac- 
knowledged. Isn’t ita little odd, by the way, that 
his demonstration is so coincident in point of 
time with the poor old pope’s assumption of infalli- 
bility? You are reminded a little of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, although Fulton is not a follow- 
er of Pius the Ninth. Nothe. He is an opposition 
Pope. He keeps the shop over the way. He shows 
up the pope every other week, alternating him with 
Dickens. He is not so powerful, however, as the 
Roman pope. The latter sets all Europe at logger- 
heads; Fulton only sets all America into fits of inex- 
tinguishable laughter. Hyerybody was on the broad 
grin yesterday and the day before. “ Ho! ho! Look 
here, old fellow,have you seen the Advertiser?” “What? 
Oh, yes. Fulton! Haw! haw! haw!” One man stum- 
bles against another, nearly knocking him down, 
and as he begs pardon bursts out laughing— “ Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but | was thinking of Fulton; seen the 
report of his speech?” ‘Oh, yes, very funny ; no con- 
sequence, sir. Good morning!” “ Hollo! Come in 
here! Want to show you something.” “ What's that? 
Oh, I[know—Fulton! Good gracious, don’t you sup- 
pose lve seen that? Ho! ho! ho!” Andso it went 
up and down thestreets. I doubt whether Pickwick 
itself ever made people as good-natured. As Dickens’ 
death “eclipsed the gayety of nations,” so Fulton’s 
exploits eclipsed the sun itself. Heat was forgotten, 
the soda shops neglected, and men were as willing to 
wear thick clothes as thin ones. It was “all along” 
of Fulton and his cecumenical council that Boston was 
so good-natured on Tuesday and Wednesday. But 
Fulton was voted down. Pius Ninth is declared in- 
fallible, but Dr. Murdock, speaking the solid sense of 
the Baptist clergy, says: Let ns leave the question 
of Dickens and his soul to the Almighty with full 
powers. Forty to one the council says amen to Dr. 
Murdock, and Fulton goes home to write another 
shrieking sermon for the Tremont Temple conyventi- 
cle. You don’t know Fulton if you suppose he is 
going to leave it to the Almighty. Not he. Tremont 
Temple is a co-ordinate branch of the divine goyern- 
ment, in his opinion; and Dickens will not be saved 
with his consent. He hopes for better things than 
that. We shall watch for further developments with 
intense interest . Meanwhile, I hear that other coun- 
cils are to be called, the Rev. Frederic Ingham hay- 
ing summoned the Sandemani-n clergy to a confer- 
ence atan early day. Dickens, ot course, has to 
await the decision of all these bodies. 
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Tue Rasest AND THE SKEPTIC.—A Persian came 
to Rab with the request—“Teach me the law.” Rab 
consented and began teaching him the Hebrew al- 
phabet. “Say aleph,’ said Rab. The Persian re- 
plied, “ Who says that this letter is called aleph?” 
“ Say beth,” Rab continued, and the Persian skeptic 
repeated, ‘““‘Who says that this letter is called beth?” 
Rab got angry and druve him out of the house. The 
Persian skeptic went to the colleague of the former, 
the learned Samuel, and made the same proposal. 
Samuel also began to teach him the Hebrew alphabet, 
and the Persian repeated his question, “Who tells me 
truly that this is an aleph and that is certainly a 
beth?” Samuel caught the skeptic by the ear. and 
pinched him so well, that he cried out, “Oh, my ear! 
Oh, my ear!” “Who tells you that this is called an 
ear?” Samuelsaid. ‘Why, because every body calls 
it so,” said the skeptic. ‘Well then,’ said Samuel, 
‘every body calls these letters aleph and beth.’— 
Midrash Koheleth. : 
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Miss Pheebe Couzens, the St. Louis brunette, in a 
speech at the woman’s rights meeting in New York, 
on Tuesday, mentioned her recent discovery of what 
the mission of the inferior being, man, is. It is to 
clean household crockery ; and this she based on the 
authority of the Bible, in I] Kings, xxi,13; “I 
will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish; wiping 
it, and turning it upside down.” Miss Couzens thinks 
there is quite as much reason in this as in the text 
by which woman’s sphere is established.—. Y. In- 
dependent. 


Voices from the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 
eh eee sete 


——“ Please record my name for a file of Tux 
Inpex, and I hope that I am in season with my 
application. I have frequently seen copies of your 
paper, but have not been able until lately to subscribe 
for it. As I can see it every week at the house of a 
friend here, I prefer to wait now until a new volume 
is commenced, securing, by the means you present, a 
bound file of Volume I. 

There are two reasons which make me want THE 
Invex. The first is the amount of information given 
in it by the practised minds who are interested init, 
and the second is the honest fearlessness with which 
it meets every issue. You and I, sir, are yery fur 
apart in our views, and every number of your paper 
has contained some things which I would wish unsaid, 
and which I have regarded as being based upon false 
ideas; but Iam a Liberal Christian, regarding the 
promotion of the soul’s growth as being of more im- 
portance than the building up of any religious system, 
and am, therefore, glad to see honest opinion fearlessly 
expressed, though that opinion be diametrically op- 
posed to what I regard as being truth. We are as far 
apart as a Conservative Unitarian Christian minister 
and a man who rejects the Christian name can be, but 
I think that our objects merge in the desire to make 
man happier and more noble. In such a work you 
are my fellow-worker, and I am, 

Truly yours.” 


——“T know you must be working very hard with 
brain and pen, and pray your strength may hold out, 
so that you may somewhat complete the great labor 
you have undertaken. You see what Mr. Wasson 
says in the last Radical. I think (but wish to read 
his paper more fully) that he is under misapprehen- 
sion. He may be still ridden somewhat by the 
theological idea. To my own thought, your defini- 
tion of religion would have been more satisfactory, 
had it put religion as the recognition of, and the en- 
deavor on the part of man to attain the infinite 
perfect. I think we shall have to admit religion in 
many instances where there is no recognition, cer- 
tainly no conscious, witting recognition, of a personal 
Deity. Indeed I somewhat suspect that in the higher 
stages cf attainment the soul rises beyond the sphere 
of person to rest in Substance, in Being alone, when it 
dwells with the supreme. There is constant need to 
withdraw ourselves from fastening too strongly upon, 
irresistible as is the necessity of seeking communion 
with, person; and to trust in the idea that the infi- 
nite perfect shall yet be found by usin person. In 
highest mood, howeyer, perhaps we do in a degree 
transcend that, and repose in infinite truth, excellence 
and beauty alone. Certain it is, I think, that we make 
our nearest approaches to God in those ideals which 
illumine and command us.” 


——“ A friend induced me to subscribe for Tax 
Iyprex about two months since. I admire its inde- 
pendent and fearless position. It fills a vacuum that 
has been caused by the advancement of intellect and 
mind beyond the dogmas of a fossilized orthodox reli- 
gion,—a religion that belonged to anage of the world, 
and a condition cf society fast passing away, and the 
sooner the better for mankind. When I contemplate 
the number and the magnitude of the reforms needed 
to-day in our nation, in religion, in finance, and in 
every department of government, we are glad to see 
true and fearless advocates of the cause of truth, jus- 
tice, and humanity. I wish you to put my name 
down for one bound copy of Tun InpEx. I intend 
to try and send some subscribers soon.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Sociery.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society are suspended during the months 
of July and August. 


Ravicau Cyuvus.—The Club will meet on Sunday 
evening, August 7, at 74 o’clock, in Lyczum 
Haut. The debate will be on the proposed petition 
for the exclusion of the Bible from the schools. A 
full attendance is desired, and the public are invited 


to be present and participate in the discussion. 
>< 
RECEIVED. 


ADVERTISER’S GAZETTH. July, 1870. <A Quarterly 
Magazine of Information interesting to Advertisers 
and Publishers. New York: Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 40 Park Row. Fifty cents a year; single 
copies 15 cents. 

Peat Fuet: How to Make it and How to Use it; 


What it Costs and What it is Worth. By T. H. 
Leavitt. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 
1870. 


MAN, CONSIDERED IN HIS EssmnTIAL BEING AND 
Destiny. A Lecture delivered in Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 20, 1870, by Tomas Bartow. Masters & 
Lee, Printers and Binders, 61 South Saline St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1870. 

Wuat Have Wr Donn? Wuat Arr We Dorne ? 
Wuat Can WE Do? [Tract—no name or date.] 

Turrp ANNUAL Report of the Trustees of the Pror- 
ESTANT ORPHAN’S Home of the City of Toledo, 
for the year ending June 1, 1870. Toledo: Blade 
Steam Printing House. 1870. pp. 15. 
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Poetry, 


A WONTAN’S QUESTION. 


BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 


Before I trust my fate with thee, 
Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy future give 
Color and form to mine, 
Before I gts all for thee, question thy soul to-night 
or me. 


I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret; 
Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet ? 
Or is thy faith as clear and free as that which I can 
pledge to thee? 


Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe 
Untouched, unshared by mine ? 
If so, at any pain or cost, O tell me before all is lost. 


Look deeper still. If thou canst feel 
Within thy inmost soul, 
That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole ; 
Let no false pity spare the blow, but in true mercy 
tell me so. 


Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfil ? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still? 
Speak now—lest at some future day my whole life 
wither and decay. 


Livesthere within thy nature hid 
The demon-spirit change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange? 
It may not be thy fault alone—but shield my heart 
against thy own. 


Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 
And answer to my claim, 
That fate, and that to-day’s mistake— 
Not thou—had been to blame? 
Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou wilt surely 
warn and saye me now.: 


Nay, answer not—I dare not hear, 
The words would come too late ; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 
So comfort thee, my fate ! 
Whatever on my heart may fall—remember, I would 
risk it all! 


Che Hutler. 
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For further par- 


LOGIC “ON THE RAMPAGE.” 


Prof. Tayler Lewis comes out with the fol- 
lowing ponderous syllogism in the Jndepen- 
dent, and thinks it conclusive against the 
exclusion of the Bible from the Schools :— 


“Mag. Political truths vitally connected with the 
national well-being ought to be taught in the na- 
tional schools. 

Mr. That a nation of people which will not serve 
the Lord shall perish, is a political truth vitally con- 
nected with the national well-being. 

Concuusion. Therefore, the truth that a nation or 
people which will not serve the Lord shall perish, 
should be taught in our national schools.” 


But since he himself says that the second or 
minor premise is only “for all who believe 
the Scriptures to be the Word of God, con- 
taining absolute truth, and especially where 
they speak of things pertaining to the des- 
tinies of individuals or communities,” his 
syllogism will convince only those who be- 
lieve already that “ serving the Lord” requires 
the American people to make their public 
school system, which is supported by taxing 


| Jews, Catholics and liberals as well as Pro- 


testants, an engine for propagating Protestant 
orthodoxy and oppressing all who discard it. 
The “service of the Lord” which consists in 
open, wilful and defiant violation of justice and 
equal rights, is in our opinion the shortest 
possible road to national ruin. The people of 
the United States, although perhaps not able 
to chop logic successfully with Prof. Lewis, 
will yet see clearly enough that the above 
“minor premise” is a huge absurdity; for it 
has no bearing at all on the school question, 
unless it be admitted that “ serving the Lord” 
means enforced reading of the Bible in the 
common schools,—that is, compulsion of non- 
Protestants to pay for Protestant worship. 
When the people get their eyes open, “the 
Lord” will enlist few volunteers among them 
for this sort of “ service.’ We commend the 
following extract from the nineteenth chapter 
of Mrs. Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks” to Prof. 
Lewis’s attention, as foreshadowing the pro- 
bable fate of his syllogism :— 


“You know everybody’s religious opinions are a 
matter of discussion in our neighborhood, and Ezekiel 
Scranton, a rich farmer who lives up on the hill, en- 
joys the celebrity of being an atheist, and rather 
values himself on the distinction. It takes a man of 
courage, you know, to live without a God; and 
Ezekiel gives himself out as a plucky dog, and able to 
hold the parson at bay. The parson, however, had 
privately prepared a string of questions which he was 
quite sure would drive Ezekiel into strait quarters. 


. So he meets him the other day in the store. 


‘How’s this, Mr. Scranton ? 

you're an atheist.’ 
wn I guess I be, Parson, says Ezekiel, comfort- 

ably. 

Well, Ezekiel, let’s talk about this. 
in your own existence, don’t you ?” 

‘No, I don’t !’ 

‘ What ! not believe in your own existence ? 

‘No, I don’t.’ Then, after a moment,— Tell you 
what, Parson, ain’t u-going to be twitched up by none o’ 
your syllogisms.’ 


The Professor had better bury his syllogism 


in the same grave with the Parson’s. 
———_——_ > 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE, 


They tell me that 


You believe 


Again Charles Sumner has made a stand in 
the U. 8. Senate for justice and equal rights, 
and again he has been voted down,—so far as 
he can be “voted down.” Has the last decade 
gone for nothing? Are the Chinese any less 
men than the negroes? Have we to fight the 
old battle over again? Henry Wilson, never 
to be relied on when principle and policy seem 
to conflict, has turned traitor to liberty for 
the votes of the Crispins. But unlike his 
predecessor, he has not had the shrewdness to 
secure cash in hand; and he may not have 
even the dreary satisfaction of casting his 
thirty pieces of silver on the ground, when he 
goes out to hang himself. If his recreancy 
should cost him his election, after all, true 
men will shed no tears. But Charles Sumner 
has again proved true as steel to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which he, more than 
any other man, has toiled in Congress to re- 
deem from the reproach of being a mere tis- 
sue of “glittering generalities.” It is well 


for America that she has at least one incor- 


ruptible man in public life, whose faith in 
ideas is robust enough to withstand the pres- 
sure of all political temptations. We need 
not blush for our generation while Sumner 


lives. 
ee 


The persecution of the colored cadet at 
West Point is abominable, and calls for the 
promptest and sternest repression by the gov- 
ernment. This style of treatment by the 
other cadets isa disgrace to the institution, 
and, unless speedily changed, will defeat the 
appropriations annually solicited from Con- 


gress. The American people will not long let 


wt 


themselves be taxed for the support of this 
most cowardly bull-baiting. be 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


We had the pleasure recently of visiting 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, for 
the first time, and of deliveriug a lecture be- 
fore the Adelphian Union, a Society composed 
of undergraduates. Nothing could be more 
cordial than our reception, and we brought 
away the pleasantest recollections of the 
beautiful and hospitable town. Antioch 
deserves the most generous support of liberal 
people. The management is at present more 
conservative than we could wish in some re- 
spects; but in the Faculty there are professors 
full of enthusiasm for all that is broad and 
broadening, fully abreast of the age, and in- 
spired by its spirit, while among the students 
we met earnest and noble young fellows 
who are eager for the freest and freshest 
thought of the times, and who will hereafter 
do their share in the work of helping America 
to fulfil the grand professions she makes. 
Here both sexes are admitted equally to the 
privileges of the higher education; and both 
sexes, according to the testimony of the in- 
structors, avail themselves of these privileges 
with equal fidelity and success. So far as we 
could judge, the prevailing spirit of the under- 
graduates is bolder and more progressive than 
that of the Faculty, notwithstanding the 
notable exceptions; and we believe that, were 
the College located further North, and frankly 
committed to a braver policy, its influence and 
its prosperity would be increased tenfold. 
Hundreds of young people would gladly flock 
to its halls, were they assured of a greater 
degree of freedom than is now allowed. We 
cannot but wish success to the efforts of the 
large-brained and large-hearted men in the 
college government, who are laboring to make 
Antioch in all respects worthy of its grand 
opportunities, and who put more faith ina 
generous culture than in the restraints of a 
timid sectarianism. It is not right that Am- 
erican colleges should ever be denominational; 
and although Antioch is under the control of 
the Unitarians, the least illiberal of all Christ- 
ian sects, her future will be brighter when 
she is emancipated even from this feeble, 


irresolute denominationalism. 
—_———-737eo 


We cheerfully give place to the following 
notice, with our best wishes for the success of 
the National Standard :— ° 


The National Anti-Slavery Standard, which has 
been published as a monthly magazine since April last, 
is to be resumed as a weekly journal. It will omit 
“ Anti-Slavery” and be known as THE NATIONAL 
STANDARD. It will be devoted to Reform, Radical 
Politics and Literature. It will, as heretofore, be 
under the editorial management of Mr. A. M. PowELL. 
Wendell Philips, Lydia Maria Child, Frederick 
Douglass, Julia Ward Howe, Hon. George W. Julian, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, Kev. John 
T. Sargent, Mary Grew, and other able, well known 
writers are among itscontributors. The first number 
of the new series of THe NarronaL STANDARD: 
will be issued Saturday, July 30, and will contain an 
article by WENDELL PuiLures on the Chinese Ques- 
tion. 

ee 


The first Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States begins thus :—“ Congress. 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” In a recent pamphlet, entitled 
“ A Secular View of Religion in the State,” 
KE. P. Hurlbut, ex-judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York, suggests the following 
alteration in this Amendment:—‘‘ Neither 
Congress nor any State shall make any law, 
ete. ete.” This or a similar change should 
be adopted, and thus render impossible any 
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retrograde action by the individual States in 
the direction of religious intolerance. 


Communications. 


THE FORMATION OF RADICAL CLUBS. 


y 


F, E. Aszor, Esq.: 

Dear Sir:—I most cordially agree with you in the 
leading sentiments of your article in Tar INDEX un- 
der the caption, “A Move in the Right Direction.” 
It is no new idea to me that the time is near when 
the friends of civil and religious freedom must unite 
for their common weal—must band together for mu- 
tual protection ; the one cannot exist without the 
other, any more than body without soul or nature 
without God. Popery and Protestantism are alike 
in their demands, whatever may be the disguises of 
the former or the pretences of the latter ; both demand 
unquestioning submission to authority, deny it as they 
may; and-neither can exist much longer without it, 
and without such a coalition as their present status 
demands. Yours is truly no “idle prophecy.” It 
has already often been threatened that the time will 
come, when “ the Church” will be compelled to call 
upon the civil arm to protect it from what it invidi- 
ously calls “‘ Infidelity,’ which, together with many 
other epithets, it only uses, like the fig leaves of 
old, to hide its own utter Cestitution of truth and 
righteousness from inevitable exposure. 

However much “credulous Radicals” may think 
that Henry Ward Beecher is “ liberalizing Ortho- 
doxy,” they will find that, when the time of trial ar- 
rives, he is joined to his idols, the wealth and estab- 
lished regime of our time. He is not the man 
to breast the impending storm, and many a4 
strong and stronger man than he, will quail and fall 
before it. Not a man can endure the fiery ordeal 
‘“ who loves the praise of men (the honored in Church, 
State and society) more than the praise of God.” All 
who accept the popular view of truth and right should 
at first array themselves upon the ‘‘ Orthodox” side 
of the questions to be mooted, as they surely will at 
last. 

Let me suggest, in conclusion, that a proclamation 
embodying the ideas of your article should at once 
be printed and published, the necessary cost of which, 
I cannot doubt, all the lovers of freedom will join in 
defraying. These should be sown broadcast over the 
land now, although the great and final battle betwixt 
the coming truth and hoary-headed error and super- 
stition will not be fought, until Popery or Protestant- 
ism shall bite the dust in their great struggle for su- 
premacy and the spoils. Your friend in truth, 

Havana, O., July 21, 1870. K.N. 


P.S. I will contribute five dollars at any time for 
the purpose suggested. I hope you will excuse gar- 
rulity, it being the privilege of my sex. KN. 

oe 


UNIVERSAL AND POSITIVE TRUTH. 


Hov.ton, Me., July 6, 1870. 


FRIEND Azspot,—I send you $1.00 for Tue InpEx 
for the remainder of the year. 

Allow me to say that I like your paper very much, 
and believe that it will help to doa much needed 
work. 

It is doubtless true that every age is an age of 
transition, that no century leaves the world where it 
found it; but the change in public opinion is unpre- 
cedentedly rapid at the present time. Most thinking is 
directed toward the discovery of unity and univer- 
sality. Nowhere is the tendency more active than in 
the religious world. 

While the peculiar, the marvellous, the unnatural 
element of religion is fast losing its hold upon the 
thinking world, something is needed to aid mankind 
to recognize the universality of religion, as dissociated 
from all peculiarity of manifestation. 

The different religions are by many considered as 
the creations of the individuals whose names they 
bear. Those who are unable to apprehend a truth of 
pure religion demand aurHoriry for its acceptance. 
Their religious convictions are at second hand ; but 
they will cease to demand authority for believing as 
goon as they are able to perceive and appreciate reli- 
gious and moral truth for themselves. 

I presume you have no lack of suggestions and 
advice; but my interest in positive religion must be 
my apology for expressing the hope that your paper 
will be as purely religious as possible. 

I have but little faith in controversy as a means of 
enlightening the mind, increasing the knowledge, or 
ennobling the character of mankind. The one thing 
most needed is positive statement. If you make your 
paper truly and grandly religious, it will be a light in 
the darkness. I do not attach as much importance 
to the name Christian as you appear to;—at least I 
do not think it worth while to reject it or to insist 
upon its acceptance. I am far more desirous of 
acquainting myself with the laws of planetary 
motion than of discussing questions connected with 
their discovery. 

It seems to me to be a waste of time to discuss the 
relation of absolute religion to any religious system. 
Ttis a fact that with many the word Christianity 
stands for all that is correct in opinion, and excellent 
in character. The only way to dispossess the world 
of this narrow notion is to show both by word and 
deed the eternal verity of the truths of religion; that 
they are more real than any system, that they do not 
ask leave to be of times or persons. In so far as 
Tue InpeEx helps to to do this, in so far as it identifies 


itself with what is positive, will its influence be per- 
manently felt. 
If this is of any use to you, use it. 
Truly yours, 
Epwin §. ELDER. 
—  ———— 


THE METHODIST VIEW OF WOMEN. 


A few weeks since the ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Cincinnati (at about the same 
time that the Baptist ministry were discussing in 
Boston whether Dickens was in hell) were consider- 
ing the following resolution : 


ResoLveED, That the licensing of women to preach the gos- 
pel is not in harmony with the Scriptures, or to be allowe 
& prudential measure in the Methodist Episcopal Church pro- 
videntially demanded by the times. 


According to the report of the Chronicle, Dr. Wiley 
declared :— 


“There is no Scripture in favor of women as preachers. 
There is not an example in the Bible of Christ putting woman 
in the position of a preacher of the gospel; but as helpers, as 
maids in the church, we find numerous examples, There is no 
record in the New Testament that indicates the least approxi- 
mation to putting women into the ministerial office. 

We are getting into another tendency. We have a big fight 
before us for the faith once delivered to the saints. Things are 
moving insidiously, though politely ; they are undermining the 
great foundation of Christ's truth, in the depreciation of the 
minister’s office and work, lowering it down till it means 
about nothing. The tendency is to take all that ia divine out 
of the Christian ministry, as if the ministry was nothing 
specially different from any other calling; as if there was 
nothing in the lifting a man out of himself into the ministry of 

rist. 

There are some things I likein the womanmoyement. There 
isa coming back to the right of woman to work, and surely 
good will come out of it if we control the thing wisely. Women 
can doa vast amount for God; but her best way to work for 
God, for man, or for the church, is to continue to be a woman 
—a good, true woman. Let her talk like a woman, pray like a 
woman, and move in society as heretofore likea woman. Let 
her continue to make a good wife; or, if she don’t find a good 
hnsband, let her make a good sister, and do whatever her 
sisterly heart prompts her todo. But everything that looks 
like woman declining to do anything, unless she can do it as a 
man, I deprecate. 

The Chairman (Rey. Granville Moody)—She is as one born 
out of due time. 

Rev. John Stuart—I endorse every word of Dr. Wiley’s 
speech 

Rey. Mr. Maddy—I endorse it from A to izzard. 

Rey. Granville Moody said. It is but one of the efforts of 
rationalism and infidelity to razee the Christian ministry down, 
down to an undistinguishable level in the church of God. 
Whereas, if there is any vertebral truth in Christianity more 
definite than another, it is this, that the coronation gifts of 
Jesus Christ, when he finished his work and ascended on high, 
were conferred onmen. What were those gifts? The ministry, 
in the various orders—some apostles, some prophets, some 
pastors and teachers. 

And this idea, the speaker argued, that everybody. including 
women, can be ministers and prophets of God, was a covert 
attack on the citadel of Christianity, and the mischievous 
work of infidelity. 

Rey. W. Ferguson, of Wesley Ohapel, said what alarmed him 
most, was that the women seemed to be going into this move- 
ment with a hop,step andajump. They wanted to ascend the 
ladder without taking the intervening steps. Why not take 
the regular route, as man had done? He did not hear of any 
convictions of women being called of God to preach the gospel 
—not simply an impression, but a feeling of * wo is me if Ido 
not preach,” The great howl with women is about getting up 
into the high places. The idea of the degradation of woman 
is creeping into the minds of some of the best women in the 
church, They feel almost sorry that they were not made men. 
When God made them male and female, he didn’t make any 
mistake. The mistake isin another direction. He thanked 
God for what he had heard this morning, and he only got up 
to endorse Dr. Wiley’s speech. He felt as happy as if he were 
at a big camp-meeting, and hoped the brethren would show a 
little grit on this subject. 

Mr. Ferguson closed with an expression of anxiety that 
women should remain women—that they should become great 
and glorious women. The men all want them to be women, 
He would to God the world had more women—at least more 
good and noble women. He could never forget that his 
mother was a woman, and that his sisters were women. It 
was his settled conviction that women weakened their own 
energies when they attempted to put themselyes where God 
and nature didn’t put them. 

Dr. Rust, the late President of the Wesleyan Female College, 
said,—I believe the time has come when this body of ministers 
should give expression on this subject. Weare floating to 
perdition on the tide of revolution.” 


It would be very funny, if it were not very sad, to 
see the blunt contempt for women felt by men of in- 
telligence and refinement,—a contempt which they 
would probably themselves disclaim, but which shows 
itself naively in every frank discussion amongst them. 
To quote the words of M. Jules Ferry from a French 
journal :-— 

‘* There are two sorts of pride in the world, the pride of class 
and the pride of sex,—the latter far worse, far more subtile, far 
more hard and cruel than the former. This masculine pride, 
this sentiment of superiority exists in many minds, even in 
some who do not avow it; it creeps into the noblest natures, 
and may be found entwined in the secret folds of all hearts. 
Let us make the confession that, in the hearts of the best of 
us, there is something of the Sultan to be found.”’ 

No one who has ever observed the relations of the 
sexes, the attitude of men towards this question, their 
manner of discussing and disposing of it, even when 
their decision is on the affirmative of the question, 
will deny this. From men to women there is 
abundant kindness and courtesy, even chivalry and 
deference to beauty and weakness ; but the feeling of 
equality is almost wanting. There are very few 
men in the world who do not look down on women. 

This idea runs through all religions. “ The Hindu 
Goddesses,” says Sir William Jones, “ are uniformly 
represented as the subordinate powers of their res- 
pective Lords.” They have no individual existence. 
Among the Platonists the goddesses, as represented 
by Proclus, meant only the powers and faculties of 
the gods. In the Jewish account of the formation 
of woman, she is made out of oneof Adam’s ribs, and 
has had ever since the same relative importance, 
compared to man, that one bone bears to the whole 
two hundred and six. The idea of her inferiority is 
bound up with our very methods of life and the 
breath of her daily existence. To the profane and 
frivolous feminine mind it does not seem a “ vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself” for a sensible, edu- 
cated Christian woman to wish to perform the duties 
of the Methodist minister from ‘“ A to izzard” (to use 
the classical. language of one among them), to sit 


amongst these gentlemen, and discuss matters per- 
taining to their discipline. But it appears that, while 
women could be ‘‘ maids” and “ helpers,” yet the 
“vertebral truth in Christianity is that the corona- 
tion gifts of Christ were conferred on men” in the 
ministry. It follows logically that to admit women 
would break this slender back-bone. “This idea 
that everybody, including women” (of course every- 
body would not include women, they being nobody, 
unless specially mentioned,) “can be ministers and 
prophets of God, was a covert attack on the citadel 
of Christianity.” Not only that, but it would “ tend 
to take all that is divine out of the Christian ministry” 
to bring these inferior creatures in. Crowned so by the 
“express image of the Father,” and marked by his 
special favor, the logic of Christianity itself, nay, its 
very central truth, is the same inferiority and subjec- 
tion of one sex to the other which finds expression 
in our statute books and Constitution. Our Christian 
churches to-day should echo with the old Jewish 
form of praise from the lips of men. “TI thank thee, 
oh God! that thou hast not made me a woman.” 

The Rey. W. Ferguson evidently disagrees with 
Daniel Webster when he declares it to be unneces- 
sary to re-affirm the laws of nature. He asserts in 
his pronunciamento his settled conviction that 
“women weakened their own energies when they 
attempted to put themselves where God and Nature 
didn’t put them. When God made them male and 
female, he didn’t make any mistake. The mistake 
was in another direction.” We hayeall heard of the 
man who did not believe in fanning mills, because 
they raised a breeze when God meant there should be 
acaln.; and these men who ale afraid that women 
will become men when God meant they should be 
women, always remind me of our friend of the fan- 
ning mill. We rest tranquilly, however, in the happy 
(if ignorant) conviction that neither women nor fan- 
ning mills will be able to reverse the decrees of God. 

That every man “should magnify his office” is 
natura] to humanity,—perhaps necessary ; and in this 
work certainly the clergy have shown no little zeal. 
To exalt the ministry was in their minds, doubtless, 
to build up the ordinances of God, and one of those 
cases where “ godliness is great gain,” not only in the 
world to come, but in that which now is. Animated 
by these various feelings, they have always endeavor- 
ed to make it appear that a peculiar sanctity sur- 
rounded them, enveloping them as it were in mys- 
tery. From the Eleusinian mysteries, where the 
high priest or hierophant, calling himself the revealer 
of sacred things, bound all by solemn oaths to 
secrecy, which oaths, if violated, exposed the offender 
to an ignominious death, down to the Scotch minister 
of the last century, who, as Buckle tells us, believed 
men were struck dead for speaking ill of ministers 
and showing contempt for their sacred calling, they 
have always been set apart from all other men. No 
wonder these gentlemen protest against the “ depre- 
ciation of the minister’s work, as if the ministry 
was nothing specially different from any other 
work,”—i. e had no special sanctity. 

We are told that Hipparchus, the Pythagorean, 
being charged with explaining clearly in his writings 
the doctrines of Pythagoras, was expelled from the 
school, anda monumental pillar erected to him as if 
he had been dead. The man in the churches who 
explains rationally the Christian faith and doctrines 
must look for the same fate, for the ministry need the 
mystery, the fables and the rites. As Strauss has 
said :— 

“To every class or caste its own stability is the first con- 
sideration. Clearly, as soon as Christianity ceases to be thought 
miraculous, the clergy must cease to seem the miraculously 
gifted persons they have hitherto represented themselves. 
Their business will rather be to teach than to confer benedic- 
tions, and every one knows that the former office is as difficult 
and thankless as the latter is remunerative and easy,” 

The Jeremiads of these Methodist clergymen have 
good foundation in fact. J¢7s the “ effort of rational- 
ism to razee the ministry down to the level of the 
people.” In the free and rational religion of the 
future, the minister will have no mysterious sacred- 
ness, no adyventitions eids. We are fast getting over 
our reverence for names, and learning to honor only 
what is honorable in itself. So far as a minister does 
true work, his work shall praise him. Brought down 
from unnatural heights to the common working 
ground of the world, applying the moral test to its 
shifting exigencies, reconciling religion with the re- 
velations of nature and the logic of science, we shall 
honor him for what he is and does, and not for his 
office or official trappings. Though the minister 
may suffer thereby, the man can only gain, as we 
grow to the faith that the only essential dignity is. 
wrapped in humanity itself. 

LIne PECcKHAM. 


+S 
THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


One of the most important questions that ever agi- 
tated the minds of men, is now coming before the 
world, viz: whether the character and religion of 
Jesus Christ shall be rescued from their continuous 
sacrifice by the teachings and creeds of the religious 
world? Jesus, truly good; is indeed the light of the 
world; but he is covered up and selfishly dealt with 
by superstition and the tradition of by-gone ages, 
until he is lost as a pearl buried in the mud. He is 
made the traffic of a priesthood. Whilst he was a 
practical philanthropist of the highest and most fin- 
ished order, he is made to be a myth as meaningless 
in character as any of the gods of heathen mythology. 
The religion that is taught in his name is without 
truth or morality; whilst the religion that he 
taught was in fact the power and fruition of love. 
Connected with him, as being both himself and the 
Father, is represented a God of all wrath and ven- 
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geance; intent upon eternally torturing, but never 
giving any relief, even by annihilation, to his own 
offspring, unless they undergo certain manipulations 
of certain persons claiming exclusive power over the 
destiny of their fellowmen, and giving formal assent 
to certain creeds at which the unperyerted soul is in 
eternal revolt. 

But it is said that by this I am opposing the 
churches. It is notso. What I would do would be 
to build two churches where now stands one, if they 
would commit to the flames every man-written creed 
in Christendom, and seek to make some amends for 
the crimes committed in the name of religion by a 
bold, faithtul advocacy of the truths of God against 
the shocking errors of men, Harth has drunk more 
blood, professedly shed in the name and cause of 
Jesus, and more flesh has been tortured by those 
claiming to be the loyers and followers of the Car- 
penter’s Son, than in any one other cause that ever 
moved men to the wickedness of death and slaughter, 
Insanity has been made to fill asylums, and millions 
have wished they had never been born, by reason of 
the horrors of a religion taught as that of one of the 
most lovely, self-sacrificing men the world ever saw, 
the immortal Jesus. Is it not time that truth 
should “have free course and be glorified ?” 

Shall men or organizations of men be feared more 
than God, or their terrible errors be deferred to? 

Let war be waged against all errors in high as well 
as low places; and with Solomon, let it be said “ there 
is no discharge in this war.” 

Every soul is miserable whilst error rules over it; 
and every one is happy which is blessed in the reign 
of truth, for this is as the law of heaven. The only 
salvation needed of man is from error, for God is 
truth, and to dwell in truth is to be Godlike and by 
decisive destiny to be happy. Then let the cause of 
truth be urged with constancy and power, that Jesus 
and his religion may be redeemed of the wrong con- 
tinuously committed upon them by those who pre- 
tend to be teachers sent of God for their defence and 
advocacy. Let all who dare, then ‘come up to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 

Zz Tuomas BaRLow. 

Canasrora, N. Y., July 11, 1870. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


[From the Morning Star, Dover, N. H.] 


There is trouble among laborers. They are un- 
easy, dissatisfied, rebellious. They feel that capital 
has an undue advantage; that it oppresses them ; 
takes the cream of their toil and leaves the poorer 
part to the toiler; that the rich are growing richer 
and the poor poorer, and that capital is responsible 
for it all. Various contrivancés are tried for a rem- 
edy. “Trades unions,” strikes, co-operative societies, 
are fully employed. They may have done some 
good; they have undoubtedly done much evil. Cap- 
ital has suffered some, but labor much more. That 
is the sad feature of it. 


The loss of time by strikes, for five years past, 
amounts to millions, which temporary increase of 
wages has not replaced. Thatis a tax upon the 
poor. Moreover, strikes have made capital timid, 
turned it aside from productive industry, into loans 
and stocks and speculations. This has limited em- 
ployment, increased competition for situations and 
depressed wages, and thus brought another tax upon 
the poor. The risks and perplexities to capital in 
business have also decreased manufacturing and the 
products of industry below the demands of the 
market, so that prices have been high and the cost 
of living increased. Herein, again, the poor have 
suffered. On account of this uneasiness, laborers 
perform less than formerly, from ten to twenty per 
cent.; this increases the cost of production, the price 
of goods and the expense of living, and the poor are 
made to suffer. 


These “unions,” “strikes,” and disturbing move- 
ments are not remedial of the difficulty. They are 
mere stimulants to the suffering body. Yet the agi- 
tation may lead to sure relief. Capital and labor are 
not natural enemies, they are friends. It is selfish- 
ness and ignorance which has set them at variance. 
‘The capitalist is greedy of so much that he often gets 
nothing; and the laborer is so anxious to secure the 
highest possible salary for the least possible work, 
that he does not prosper. A little wisdom and more 
benevolence will cure the difficulty. 


Some in this country, more in England, have given 
laborers a personal share in the prosperity of busi- 
ness, and have been generously rewarded. Several 
firms which were losing money, have made a large 
gain by this arrangement. One case will illustrate 
the whole. A large firm in England was losing 
money constantly, and became satisfied that the 
fault was in the carelessness and indolence of the la- 
borers. As a remedy, they issued stock, in small 
shares, giving an interest in the profits but no voice 
in the direction ; and offered to all the men, pro rata, 
one-half of the profits above ten percent. By de- 
grees they became interested, as they saw that the 
measure was proposed .in good faith; and the result 
was, that losses were changed to fifteen per cent. 
profits. The men did twenty per cent. more work, 
and did it better than before. 

“ There is a great deal of human nature in man,” 
is a quaint saying; but the fact seems to be often for- 
gotten. Nothing will inspire a man to effort like 
the prospect of bettering his condition. He is “ saved 
by hope.” It is fearfully disheartening to a man to 
feel that hemust always plod, day in and day out, 
for a mere subsistence. Capitalists owe it to hu- 
manity to relieve the laborer from this burden. Self- 
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interest and benevolence both demand a great change 
in this matter. It is asin and a curse to allow men 
to wear this heavy yoke. Rich men can open the 
door of hope if they will; they can make the poor 
feel that capital is their friend, and that men who 
control it desire their elevation. 

In this way an increase of laboring force would be 
secured of from ten to twenty per cent., and the in- 
creased attention to business would greatly improve 
the quality of the work. Then capitalists would 
freely invest their money in productive industries, 
business would be active, employment brisk, wages 
good, living cheap, profits sure; and we should escape 
this immense tax upon industry, of twenty per cent. 
less labor done, and so badly done, which now falls 
mostly upon the poor. ~ 


oe 
“TEE GOD OF OUR FATHERS.” 


Mr. Max Mueller, in his third lecture on the 
“Science of Religion,” ( printed recently in Fraser), 
referring to a former lecture at the Royal Institution, 
observed :—“ I wish to call back to your recollection 
the fact that, exploring together the ancient archives 
of language, we found that the highest God had re- 
ceived the same name in the ancient mytholo- 
gy of India, Greece, Italy and Germany, and had re- 
tained that name whether worshipped on the Himala- 
yan mountains, or among the oaks of Dodona, on 
the Capitol, or in the forests of Germany. I pointed 
out that his name was Dyausin Sanskrit, Zeus in 
Greek, Jovis in Latin, 7iw in German; but I hardly 
dwelt with sufficient strength on the startling nature 
of this discovery. These names are not mere names; 
they are historical facts, aye, facts more immediate, 
more trustworthy, than many facts of medieval his- 
tory. These words are not mere words, but they 
bring before us, with all the vividness of an event 
which we witnessed ourselves but yesterday, the 
ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thousands of years 
it may be before Homer and the Veda, worshipping 
an unseen Being, under the self-same name, the best, 
the most exalted name they could find in their yo- 
cabulary—under the name of Light and Sky. And 
let us not turn away, and say that this was after all 
but nature-worship and idolatry. No, it was not 
meant for that, though it may have‘been degraded in- 
to that in later times; Dyaus did not mean blue sky, 
nor was it simply the sky personified; it was meant 
for something else. We have in the Veda, the invo- 
cation Dyaus pitar, the Greek, Zeu pater, the Latin, 
Jupiter ; and that means in all three languages what 
it meant before the three languages were torn asun- 
der—it means Heaven-Father! These two words 
are not mere words; they are to my mind the oldest 
poem, the oldest prayer of mankind,—or at least of 
that pure branch to which we belong.—and I am as 
firmly convinced that this prayer was uttered, that 
this name was given to the unknown God before 
Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek was Greck, as 
when I see the Lord’s Prayer in the languages of 
Polynesia and Melanesia, I feel that it was first utter- 
ed in the langnage of Jerusalem. We little thought 
when we heard for the first time the name of Jupi— 
ter, degraded it may be by Homer or Oyid into a 
scolding husband or a faithless lover, what sacred re- 
cords lay enshrined in this unholy name. We shall 
have to learn the same lesson again and again in the 
Science of Religion—yiz. :that the place whereon we 
stand is holy ground. ‘Thousands of years have pas- 
sed since the Aryan nations separated to travel to the 
North and the South, the East and the West; they 
have each formed their languages, they have each 
founded empires and philosophies, they have each 
built temples and razed them to the ground ; they 
have all grown older, and it may be wiser and better; 
but when they search for aname for what is most ex- 
alted and yet most dear to every one of us, when 
they wish to express both awe and love, the infinite 
and the finite, they can but do what their old fathers 
did when gazing up to the eternal sky, and feeling 
the presence of a Being as far as far, as near as near 
can be; they can but combine the self-same words, 
and utter once more the primeval Aryan prayer, 
Heaven Father, in that form which will endure for- 
ever “Our Father which art in heaven.’ ” 
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MONARCHICAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 


The Russian dynasty is the most costly of any in 
Europe, while Franee and Turkey are but a little way 
behind. In Russia royalty costs $8,500,000 a year; in 
France, $7,000,000; in Turkey, $6,600,090. Other 
European nations allow their sovereigns smaller 
amounts. Austria heads their list. The house of 


Hapsburg receives in the aggregate $4,000,000 a year. 


Italy comes next, with $3,200,000; then Prussia, 
with $2,400,000; while England provides about $2,- 
375,000 for her royal family. Among the smaller 
monarchies, Bavaria is the most costly, and sets apart 
for her king and family $1,350,000. Portugal pays 
$666,000; Holland, $500,000: Sweden and Norway, 
$260,000; Denmark, $140,000 ; Wurtemberg, $220,000; 
Rome, $200,000. In the aggregate the crowned 
heads of Europe cost the people about $40,000,000 a 
year for private aud household expenditure. 
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REFERRING to the remark of the woman’s paper 
in New York, the Revolution, that “if the accounts 
men give of the heavenly state be true, we shall have 
some wrongs to right in the next sphere,” the New 
York Tribune very ungallantly says: “If that isn’t 
adding new terrors to death, we should like to know 
what would be?” 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick Prus1pENTs—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind.; 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SrorreTARyY—Wnm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssisTANT SEORETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Dirrotors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. . 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Report of the last annual meeting of 
the Free Religious Association, printed in 
pamphlet form, isnow ready. This pamphlet 
contains a record of the proceedings of the 
Business meeting, including the Report of the 
Executive Committee for the year, the Ad- 
dresses in full that were given at the morning 
and evening sessions of the Convention in 
Tremont Temple, and an abstract of the 
afternoon discussion on the question of Reli- 
gion in the public schools. The Addresses 
are by O. B. Frothingham, on the Aims and 
Principles of the Free Religious Association ; 
D. A. Wasson, on the Philosophical Basis of 
Religion; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, on Religion 
as a Social Force; Francis E. Abbot, on Reli- 
gious Organization as affected by the Spirit 
of the Age; Samuel Johnson, on the Natural 
Sympathy of Religion ; Isaac M. Wise, on the 
Universal Elements of Judaism; Thos. W. 
Higginson, on Mohammedanism ; Wm, Henry 
Channing, on the Religions of China; W. J. 
Potter, on the Religious Condition of India. 

The price of the pamphlet is fifty cents a 
single copy ; in packages of five or more, thirty 
cents each. It can be obtained by addressing 
the Secretary of the Association, W. J. Potter, 
New Bedford, Mass. ; also in Boston at Crosby 
& Damrell’s, 100 Washington St., and at the 
office of The Radical, 25 Bromfield St. ; in 
Cincinnati, of Bloch & Co., 150 West Fourth 
St., and in Toledo at the office of THE INDEX. 

The Address of Mr. Channing on the Reli- 
gions of China, which was shortened in deli- 
very for want of time, is printed in the pamph- 
let entire ashe preparedit. This isa specially 
timely and valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the Chinese question in this coun- 
try. Asmall edition of it bas been printed 
in a separate pamphlet, which can be obtained 


as above for thirty cents a copy. 
>—-<p—> 
FREE RELIGION DOES NOT PROSPER. 


The religious newspapers of all denomina- 
tional stripes are making much of the fact 
that Samuel Johnson, Minister of the Free 
Church in Lynn, Mass. reeently resigned 
after a service of seventeen years, and that the 
Society, in consequence, has voted to disband. 
The Christian Register says, “ We haye an- 
other instance of the difficulty, bordering on 
impossibility, of establishing a permanent 
church on any other basis than the most dis- 
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tinct'and positive loyalty to Christ:” And 
this fact, coming go soon after the dissolution 
of Mr. Connor’s Society in Boston and the 
suspension of The Radical, gives the sects a 
good opportunity to illustrate the lesson that 
radicalism in religion is not ‘ prosperous” ;—a 
lesson, however, which radicals have well 
learned ; yet still they somehow insist on be- 
lieving that there is another kind of “ pros- 
perity” than that which is measured by finan- 
cial success. As to The Radical, we have 
very good authority for stating that the maga- 
zine is not dead, but is only taking a rest 
preparatory to afresh and strongerstart, On 
the question of the power of the Radical ideas 
in religion to sustain churches, we have some- 
thing to say; but sball defer saying it till 
after vacation-time, because we want it read. 
Meantime let the following extract from the 
Boston Commonwealth stand against the para- 
graphs in the religious papers which assert 
the poverty and failure of free religion :— 


“ FRED RELIGION.”—In the Gospel Banner of July 
16th, a Universalist paper, published in Augusta, Me., 
appears the following paragraph, showing shallow 
criticism by a Universalist editor :— 

No Root in Itself—F ree religion does not prosper. 
It starved out Higginson, drove Wasson to the Cus- 
tom House, compelled Parker to live on his own for- 
tune. The Radical, its organ, is defunct. It has no 
root in itself nor elsewhere.— Covenant. 

Doesn’t this species of reasoning (?) prove a little 
too much? For instance, suppose we extend the il- 
lustration by a few historic parallels :— 

Christ’s religion does not prosper. He was put to 
death for teaching it. One of his disciples, Stephen, 
was stoned to death; another was crucified head 
downwards; another is said to have been boiled to 
death in a cauldron of oil; others had their heads cut 
off, etc., etc. 

Or further, free government, called republicanism, 
does not prosper. It died out in Rome, long ago— 
went “up” among the Dutch—has been knocked to 
pieces half a dozen times in France, which has now 
the most despotic government on the globe, main- 
tained by craft and espionage, and every now and 
then galvanized by a war provoked for that purpose. 
In this country, where it lives (as the paragraph quo- 
ted says Theodore Parker did) “on its own fortune,” 
it is not yet a century old. Monarchies only seem to 
“prosper” in the long run. 

Still further, we have known of Universalist peri- 
odicals and Universalist societies that long ago per- 
ished, and their Orthodox neighbors averred that 
they didn’t “prosper” because they “ had no root” 
in a correct interpretation of the Bible, nor in the 
wants of the human soul. Please observe that we 
don’t say this. We only cite, for the edification of 
the Universalist Banner, the conclusions of some of 
its theological adversaries to show it how it can be 
hoisted by its own petard. 

Surely the conductors of that paper are not shallow 
enough to suppose that the ideas inculcated, and the 
broad, catholic spirit and the genial humanities 
diffused, by Parker, Higginson, Wasson, and others 
who toiled in those blessed fields, have perished 
because they don’t keep up an unbroken series of 
meetings | 
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The Progressive Friends, at their yearly 
meeting at Longwood, adopted this “ Testi- 
mony” on “ Religion and the Common 
Schools” :— 


Having observed with great interest the discussion 
that has sprung up of late in various parts of the 
country upon the subject of religious instruction in 
the common schools, we are constrained to affirm the 
following propositions :— 


1. Thatthe governments of this country, State and 
National, deriving as they do their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, and drawing their sup- 
port as they do from people of every variety of theo- 
logical opinion, have no right to become teachers of 
theology, or even to inquire which among the various 
theological systems of the world is true and which of 
them are false. 


2. That the declaration so often made, that this is a 
Protestant country and that its institutions'rest upon 
the Bible as an authoritative revelation of the Divine 
Will and a perfect rule of human duty, is both his- 
torically and constitutionally false; that the question 
whether the Bible is or is not such a book is a ques- 
tion upon which the governments, State and National, 
of this country have no right to pronounce judgment ; 
and that, concerning religion, their duty is to protect 
the people in “ the free exercise thereof.” 

3. That the schools established by the State and 
supported by general taxation should be confined to 
scientific and secular teaching, and to the inculcation 
of those principles of good morals which belong to no 
sect or party, and which, being the common inherit- 
ance of mankind, are essential to the safety of repub- 
lican government. 


A convention of the Jewish Rabbis from 
yarious parts of the United States, recently 
held in Cleveland, adopted the following 


statement of principles :— 


“Whereas, In consideration of the religious com- 
motion now agitating the public mind in both 
hemispheres, in accordance with the principles of 
Judaism, it is unanimously declared : 

“1. Because with unshaken faith and firmness we 
believe in one indivisible and eternal God; we also 
believe in the common Fatherhood of God and the 
common brotherhood of men. 

“2. We glory in the sublime doctrine of-our reli- 
gion, which teaches that the righteous of all nations, 
without distinction of creed, will enjoy eternal life and 
everlasting happiness. 

“3. The divine command, the most sublime pas- 
sage of the Bible, ‘Thou shall love thy fellow-man as 
thyself, extends to the entire human family, without 
distinction of either race or creed. 

“4, Civil and religious liberty, and hence the separa- 
tion of church and state, are the inalienable rights of 
man, and we consider them to be the brightest gems 
in the Constitution of the United States, 

“5, We love and revere this country as our home 
and fatherland for us and our children, and therefore 
consider it our paramount duty to sustain and support 
the government, to favor by all means the system of 
free education, leaving religious instruction to the 
care of the different denominations. 

“6, We expect the universal elevation and fraterni- 
zation of the human family to be achieved by the 
natural means of science, morality, freedom, justice 
and truth.” 
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Norick —The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL JoHNson’s Essay on “ THE WORSHIP 
or JEsus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by WM. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHARLES H. Matcoim, Joun P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA Brown, Jonn Weiss, T. W. Hia- 
einson, F. E. Anpor, A. B. ALcorr, and others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religious 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 
DELL Puruuips, specifically prepared for the Associa- 
tion, on “ Tom RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILAN- 
THROPY;” Essay by F. B. Sansporn, on the same 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrrr, on “ PRESENT 
TENDENCIES OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION AND WorsHIP;” the specific Reports 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
Letters from M. D. Conway in England, and Kzsnus 
CHUNDER SEN, of India, 


The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FroTH- 
INGHAM, WEIS8, ABBOT, H1GG1nson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jongs, RatpH WaAupo Emerson, C. A. Bar- 
tot, Lucy Stonn, Horack Seaver, RowLanp Con 
nor, and others; Essays by Jun1s Warpd Hower, 
Davin A. Wasson, and Raps Isaac M. Wise; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 


Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association haying offered a free plat- 
orm toall phases of religious thought. 


ANOTHER SCENE IN THE GCUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. 


According to reports received at Vienna, a speech 
made at a recent sitting of the Council by Cardinal 
Prince Schwarzenburg created even a greater uproar 
than the famous one of Bishop Strossmayer. He said 
that the time for religious wars was past, and that an 
epoch of conciliation was at hand. It was equally 
unchristian, unintelligible, and incorrect to place the 
Protestants in the same category with heathens and 
atheists. The Roman Church and the Roman bish- 
ops must accept a word of advice on this subject from 
the German and Austrian prelates. The latter are in 
daily communication with Protestants, and know 
them better than those who never see them or read 
their books. 

The presiding legate, Cardinal de Angelis, here in- 
terrupted the speaker, and a warm dispute between 
the two cardinals ensued. The President strove re- 
peatedly, but in vain, to silence the Cardinal with his 
bell, and at length the bishops drowned his protests 
in a storm of hisses, in the midst of which the Cardi- 
nal was carried from the tribune, half-fainting from 
excitement, to his seat. 


In Illinois, Ann Jordan, of the Protestant Method- 
ist Church, gained quite a reputation as a local 
preacher. Ann was always ready, largely to the an- 
noyance of Peter Cartwright. She was present at 
one of Cartwright’s camp-meetings once, a good feel- 
ing prevailed, and many were at the altar. Cart- 
wright called on her to kneel, and asked some one to 
lead in prayer. Ann struck off at once, with much 
feeling and power, Cartwright, not recognizing her 
voice, shouted out “ Amen!” A brother, kneeling 
close by, whispered, “It is Ann Jordan praying.” 
Cartwright, looking round and seeing that it was so, 
cried out, ‘I take that Amen back.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NWature’s Gifts, 


SCEENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find sucha remedy 
we should seek one that hag stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure sor Debdility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE!: 
It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 


$100 $100 $100 


Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 
one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil! find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy, 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago. 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat- 
ing againet them, but gradually their virtues became known, 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations of 
their class, with the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians, 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 
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Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head. De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Eyil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, aie githered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture-of this Bitters. ‘lhere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXoofland’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TESTIMONY 


Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

I find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 
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of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Penneylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘“‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” a valuable medicine 
ja case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868. 
I have found by experience that *‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters’? is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO. SUARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
l have used ‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic” in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system, Their 
use has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘ Hoofland’s German 

Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. 1had 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 

on my stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able to 

walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 

cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 

JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 

Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 

ters’? for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 


CATWT LTONT.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited, See the signatire of C. M. JACKSON is on the 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. “Se 
Principal Office and ee ah | at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREE', Philadelphia, Pa. 


CELAS., M. EVANS, Prop’r. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Pricrs.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or half doz, for $7 50. 
Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere. 2—eowly 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. O. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
‘quepuajnjiedng je10uey JuEsTssy ‘poor “FH ‘our 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


a eae. t General Agents. 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Snmmit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Mours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical Examiners—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
teaton, Toledo, O. [18y1] 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLADE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In all its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuavE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. 1. 


No humorous literature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than tae Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr. LOCKE (Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled ‘PAUL DENMON $5 or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


emele Copy per year, - - - - $200 
Clubs of Five, - - - - - - 175 
Clubsof Tenandover, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Sid a to every person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or Wore, 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 
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A PLAIN TALK TO YOUNG MEN. 


[Remarks at the Christmas Festival of the ‘‘ Toledo Business 
College,”’ 1869.] 


GENTLEMEN OF THE BUSINESS COLLEGE :—At the 
courteous inyitation of your instructors, Ihave con- 
sented to say a few words to you this evening by way 
of preface to your Christmas festivities. We Yan- 
kees are said to be a nation of speech-makers; and 
certainly no public occasion is regarded among us as 
quite complete,—as quite rounded off and properly 
embellished,—unless a speech is administered to us 
either in an allopathic or homceopathic dose. Let 
me relieve your natural apprehensions at the outset ; 
I promise to-night to be a homceopathist. If my 
speech is not as sugary as a hommopathic pill, I 
trust it will, at least, prove to be as small. 


Allow me, then, to say a few words about the dws- 
ness man as he ought to be. To-night, I know, is a 
festal occasion, and the oysters are growing impatient 
for your company ; but if it is a wise maxim, as we 
are all told it is—“ In time of peace prepare for war,” 
—then perhaps it would be a maxim equally wise — 
“Tn time of play prepare for work.” The best use of 
recreation is to give us heart and strength for the 
great battle of life ; ‘and your feast will be none the 
worse, if it is seasoned with a little earnest thought. 


What isthe main thing in the character of the 
business man as he ought to be? I should say, first, 
he must have a business, and secondly, he must mind 
it. His business must be a useful, honorable one; 
and he must attend toit. There are a great many 
kinds of business, and some of them are too mean for 
decent people. Every man who produces something, 
—something that the world needs,—is a public bene- 
factor. So every man who does something that the 
“world needs to have done, is a public benefactor. But 
any man whose business makes the world any worse 
than it was before, cannot be, in my opinion, a busi- 
ness man as he ought to be. The first thing, then, 
is to choose a business that shall make the world 
better, not worse, Perhaps you may not thus choose 
the business which will make you rich the quickest ; 
but, nevertheless, I think you will have chosen as you 
ought to choose. 

The next thing, plainly, is to carry on your business 
earnestly. Enterprise, energy, pluck, devotion to 
what needs to be done, and determination to do it as 
it ought to be done,—that is what every man wants, 
be his business what it may. Attention to business 
is the road tosuccess. The true business man is never 


ashamed of honest work,—he is only ashamed of 
idleness and shiftlessness. Whether employer or 
employee, he will make it a matter of duty to do 
well whatever he undertakes to do at all. I wish that 
business men generally put more conscience into their 
work. There is a vast deal of work done in the 
world that is done so poorly as to be a disgrace to 
him who does it. If the true business man is a shoe- 
maker, he puts conscience into every stitch; if he is 
a shop-keeper, he puts conscience into every sale of 
goods; if he isa merchant, he puts conscience into 
every transaction. Whatever else he may be, he is 
always a thoroughly honest man, scorning to do poor 
work or take unfair advantage of any one. That is 
a very poor success which brings the man a big de- 
posit in the bank, but leaves him bankrupt in hon- 
esty and self-respect. I would rather fail entirely, 
than succeed in that way. Character is worth more, 
after all, than money, and is harder to get. Money 
will buy almost everything, but it won’t buy charac- 
ter. That you must make,—each one of you for him- 
self. And if, as I hope, you want to make character 
more than you want to make money, it is time to 
begin at once. Good principles are like corn,—you 
must plant them in season, if you want to get a 
crop. 

So, then, the true business man must have a good, 
honorable, useful business,—he must faithfully and in- 
dustriously attend to it,—and he must attend to it in 
an honest, high-minded manner. If he does this, he 
will surely succeed in the end, despite all misfortunes 
and obstacles; and J would not give a penny for any 
other sort of success. 


But the business man as he ought to be will be 
something more than a mere business man. Young 
men with excellent purposes sometimes make a great 
mistake in thinking they ought to give up every mo- 
ment of their time to business, and to neglect every- 
thing else. Thatisasad error. Every young man 
entering life ought to give some portion of his time 
regularly,—I don’t care if it is only half an hour a 
day,--to the development of his mind, to the gaining 
of useful information, to the cultivation of some in- 
nocent and ennobling taste. Why, a man who has 
no soul except for his business is a “ poor stick,”’—a 
mere machine. A taste for reading is worth more 
than a hundred thousand dollars to him who has it, 
—nay, worth more than any sum I couldname. A 
rich man without that or some similar taste does not 
know how to enjoy his money. His only resource is 
to keep on making money, unless he prefers to spend 
it; and amind that is not well developed does not 
know how to spend it wisely. A man worth his two 
millions used to tell me that he would gladly give it 
all, if he could only have himself the education which 
his lazy and stupid boy refused to acquire. If you 
will pardon the advice, I would say to each of you,— 
“ Make it arule, never to be broken, to devote at 
least half an hour a day to the reading of some use- 
ful book,—not stories chiefly, either. Stories are 
good in their place; but every man needs a knowledge 
of history, the elements of science, and other useful 
subjects; and if he has only half an hour to give to 
reading, he will be very foolish to give it all to noy- 
els. Behungry and thirsty after knowledge, of all 
kinds; and be sure you will be none the worse, but 
all the better, as business men.” 


Furthermore, the business man as he ought to be 
will not be aselfish curmudgeon, caring only for his 
own gain or comfort or even improvement. He will 
be public-spirited. - He will aim to help on every 
movement that promotes the public welfare. He 
will do cheerfully his share in all works of a public 
character, and identify his private interests with those 
of his city, his country, his race. He who grows 
rich in any community owes a large debt to it. He 
is a mean fellow, if he shrugs his shoulder when asked 
to help on some public project,—he is worse than 
mean, if he b:ttons up his pantaloons pocket when 


asked to contribute to some useful public charity. 
Don’t narrow your minds down to selfish aims alone ; 
but resolve so to succeed in business that the whole 
community shall rejoice in your success. Be ambi- 
tious to do some good in your day and generation. 
When you are dead, and a stranger asks about you— 
“What was he? what did he do?” resolve that a 
better answer shall be given than—“ Well, I don’t 
know, but he left a million dollars.” A pretty poor 
record that, of a human life. 

Lastly, about religion. The true business man, if 
he heartily delveves in the church, will join it and do 
his duty as a church member. But if he does not 
believe in it, I will tell you one thing he will never 
do,—he will never join the church, or any society, for 
the sake of getting into business or making business 
friends, or for any other mean and dastardly motive. 
Depend upon it, he will never be a hypocrite. The 
religion he believes in is that of practical honesty, 
kindness to all men, fidelity to conscience even when 
it costs something. I don’t care much what a man 
believes, provided he lives an upright and downright 
life,—a life that you and I may look at and say, “I 
wish I were as good a man as he.” That is a religion 
worth having,—a religion that will wear well, with 
no shoddy about it,—a religion good enough to live 
by and to die by. And a religion like this the true 
business man will be sure to have,—depend upon 
that. I hope every one of you will have one like it. 

But I am afraid that, despite my endeavors, I have 
wearied your patience after all. Let me make the 
best amends in my power by sitting down at once, 
and wishing you all, very sincerely, a“ Merry Christ- 
mas” to night, and a great many others like it. 


A STARTLING POSSIBILITY. 


[The following article, published not long ago in 
the New York Times, and widely copied by the press, 
is a new instance of the fanatical perversion of science 
to the service of Scriptural prophecies. Foolish peo- 
ple sometimes suffer themselves to be panic-struck by 
just such visionary speculations as these. The best 
comment upon: them will be found in the exfract 
from Buckle which follows, and which shows that 
it is no new thing for scientific men to make fools of 
themselves and of the world through their undis- 
criminating faith in “ Holy Writ.”—Ep.] 


The sun is beginning to be an object of great 
anxiety to many scientific men. Spots on that orb 
are not at all uncommon, as may be ascertained by 
any one who will take the trouble to look at it 
through a bit of smoked glass. But these phenom- 
ena have of late assumed an appearance which as- 
tonishes astronomers, and it is calculated to alarm 
that class which fancies it can detect portents of the 
future inthe heavens. There are great gulfs now 
to be seen in the sun, each larger than this earth 
which we think of so much ‘consequence in the 
universe. They increase at a prodigious rate, and 
sometimes seem destined to work a convulsion 
similar to that which has undoubtedly overtaken 
other solar systems. Suns as vast as that which 
lights and warms this world have been shattered to 
pieces, or disappeared, and only the philosopher 
in his roving glance over the sky has cetected the 
change. The inhabitants of the otherplanets would 
not notice the disappearance of the planet we in- 
habit, any more than we can see a speck of sand 
carried off by the wind on the sea-shore, 

It is not mere theory, but an ascertained fact, 
that the sun is always in a highly fluid condition, 
—as onerecent writer describes it, ‘a hurricane of 
flame, the disturbances of which might, perhaps, 
be best represented to our imaginations by the oc- 
casional explosion of a planet or two of nitro- 
glycerine.” It is, moreoyer, subject to “ magnetic 
storms,” produced, as many suppose, by the move- 
mentsof planets around it. The great disturbance 
whichis now going on was predicted months ago 
by scientific men. That we are much more concerg- 
edin the event than many people suppose, is quite 
certain. Self-registering magnetic instruments have 
revealed the fact that whenever aspot breaks out on 
the sun, the earth thrills under a mysterious magnetic 
influence. In one case, a few years ago, it is upon 
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record that telegraphic machinery was set on fire 
and the “pen of Bain’s telegraph was followed by a 
flame,” at that very instant a sudden burst of light 
showed itselfin the sun. ‘“ In the telegraph-station 
at Washington and Philadelphia, the signal-men 
received strong electricshocks.” In fact, the electric 
condition of the earth is changed, though by what 
precise agency none can fully explain. We are at 
once lost in the region of conjecture, and can only 
feel that the fate which was foretold of old for the earth 
may at any moment overtake it. The forces are all 
in existence by which, in the solemn language of 
Holy Writ, “the Heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
feryent heat; the earth also,and the works that are 
therein, shall all be burned up.” 

Once in every eleven years the sun exhibits the 
stupendous phenomena which are at present engaging 
the attention of philosophers. In 1859, “ chasms 
and abysses,” similar to those now reported, were 
seen by many observers. Their recurrence was pre- 
dicted for 1870. Great disturbances usually accom- 
panied these outbreaks, though why it should so 
happen is another of the unfathomable mysteries of 
the universe, In 1848, there were magnetic etorms, 
and we had the French revolution. Again in 1859 
they occurred, and we saw wars and rumors of 
wars in Europe. Theelectric condition of the atmos- 
phere is thought to exert a greater influence upon 
the minds of men and nations than many are will- 
ing to believe, or than any one is able to explain. 
The telegraphs denote the changed condition of the 
earth, but they cannot indicate the extent of the 
change. Inthe language of the astronomer, whose 
description of the sun we have jnst quoted, “ the pens 
of all our telegraphic wires may some day trace in 
flame a handwriting more ominous of human destiny 
than was the handwriting which, during Belshazzar’s 
feast, traced a warning on the wallof the fall of the 
Babylonian dynasty.” 

Se 

SCIENTIFIC DELUSIONS. 
ag 
[From ‘' Buckle’s History of Civilizaticn in England,” vol. 1, 
pp. 239—240.] 


At the end of the fifteenth, and early in the six- 
teenth century, Stoefiler, the celebrated astronomer, 
was professor of mathematics at Tuebingen. This 
eminent man rendered great services to astronomy, 
and was one of the first who pointed out the way of 
remedying the errors in the Julian calendar, accord- 
ing to which time was then computed. But neither 
his abilities nor his knowledge could protect him 
against the spirit of his age. In 1524, he published 
the result of some abstruse calculations, in which he 
had been long engaged, and by which he had ascer- 
tained the remarkable fact, that in that same year 
the world would agiin be destroyed by a deluge. 
This announcement, made by a man of such emi- 
nence, and made, too, with the utmost confidence, 
caused a lively and universal alarm. News of the 
approaching event were rapidly circulated, and Eu- 
rope was filled with consternation. To avoid the 
first shock, those who had houses by the sea, or on 
rivers, abandoned them; while others, perceiving 
that such measures could only be temporary, adopted 
more active precautions. It was suggested that, as a 
preliminary step, the Emperor Charles V. should ap- 
point inspectors to survey the country, and mark 
those places which, being least exposed to the com- 
ing flood, would be most likely to afford a shelter. 
That this should be done, was the wish of the impe- 
rial general who was then stationed at Florence, and 
by whose desire a work was written recommending 
it. But the minds of men were too distracted for so 
deliberate a plan; and besides, as the height of the 
flood was uncertain, it was impossible to say whether 
it would not reach the top of the most elevated 
mountains. In the midst of these and similar 
schemes, the fatal day drew near, and nothing had yet 
been contrived ona scale large enough to meet the 
evil. To enumerate the different proposals which 
were made and rejected, would fill a long chapter. 
One proposal is, however, worth noticing, because it 
was carried into effect with great zeal, and is, more- 
over, very characteristic of the age. An ecclesiastic 
of the name of Auriol, who was then professor of 
canon law at the University of Toulouse, revolved in 
his own mind yarious expedients by which this uni- 
yersal disaster might be mitigated. At length it oc- 
curred to him that it was practicable to imitate the 
course which, on a similar emergency, Noah had 
adopted with eminent success. 

Scarcely was the idea conceived, when it was put 
into execution. The inhabitants of Toulouse lent 
their aid; and an ark was built, in the hope that 
some part, at least, of the human species might be 
preserved to continue their race and repeople the 
earth, after the waters should have subsided and the 
land again became dry, 


About seyenty years after this alarm had passed 
away, there happened another circumstance, which 
for a time afforded occupation to the most celebrated 
men in one of the principal countries of Europe. At 
the end of the sixteenth century, terrible excitement 
was caused by a report that a golden tooth had ap- 
peared in the jaw of a child born in Silesia. The ru- 
mor, on being investigated, turned out to be too 
true. It became impossible to conceal it from the 
public; and the miracle was soon known all over 
Germany, where, being looked on as a mysterious 
omen, universal anxiety was felt as to what this new 
thing might mean, Its real import was first unfolded 
by Dr. Horst. In 1595, this eminent physician pub- 
lished the result of his researches, by which it appears 
that at the birth of the child, the sun was in cn- 


junction with Saturn, at the sign Aries. The event, 
therefore, though supernatural, was by no means 
alarming. The golden tocth was the precursor of a 
golden age, in which the Emperor would drive the 
Turks from Christendom, and lay the foundations 
of an empire that would last for thousands of years. 
And this, says Horst, is clearly alluded to by Daniel, 
in his well known second chapter, where the prophet 
speaks of a statue with a golden head. 
nr 


THE DEADLY SIN OF DOING, 


[If any one doubts that evangelical hymns are the 
vehicle of dogmas and ought for this reason to be 
prohibited in the conimon schools, let them read the 
following, published by the Dublin Traet Repository 
with the title—“ Leaflets for Letters (Gospel, No. 38.”) 
This and similar documents are distributed on Boston 
Common and elsewhere, on Sunday, by agents of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association.—Eb. | 


DEADLY DOING, 


‘*How much more will the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from DEAD WORKS to serve the living God.”— 
(Heb. ix: 14.) 

‘* By the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified.”’—( Gal. 


ii: 16.) i 
What, then, must I DO to be saved ? 


Noruine, either great or small, 
Nothing, sinner, no; 


Jesus did it—did it alt, 
Long, long ago. 


When he from his lofty throne 
Stoop’d to do and die, 

Everything was fully done. 
Hearken to his cry— 

“Tris Frnisu’p!’? Yes, indeed, 
Finish’d every jot. 

Sinner, this is all you nced ; 
Tell me, is it not? 


Weary, working, burden’d one, 
Why toil you so? 

Cease your doing ; all was done 
Long, long ago. 


Till to Jesus’ work you cling 
By « simple faith, 

‘ Doing’ is a deadly thing— 
‘ Doing’ ends in death. 


Cast your deadly ‘doing’ down— 
Down at Jesus’s feet ; 
Stand “‘ 1v aim”’—in him alone, 
Gloriously ‘‘ COMPLETE !*’ * 
* “ Ye are complete in him.’”’—( Col. ii: 10.) 
> 


RELIGION IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


[From the Present Age, Kalamazoo, Mich, ] 


“At the meeting of the Radical Club, Sunday even- 
ing, July 3, the following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted :— 

‘ Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
by the Rapican CLusB to draw up a petition ad- 
dressed to the Board of Education, requesting that 
the reading of the Bible, the singing of hymns, and 
public prayer, be henceforth discontinued in the 
public schools of this city; and that the Committee 
be instructed to report at the next meeting of the 
Club.’ 

‘The following persons were appointed by the Club 
to act as the above-mentioned committee: Mr. F. E. 
Abbot, Dr. T. M. Cook, Miss L. Peckham.” 


We clip the aboye from Tur InpEex of Toledo, 
which indicates that this question will continue to be 
agitated, at least in our cities, and will no doubt ex- 
tend to the country. So much has been said and 
written, and the publicmind so thoroughly awakened 
upon the subject, that we say, let the question be met 
now. Let the friends of religious freedom maintain it 
inviolate as incorporated by the fathers in our Consti- 
tution, and oppose any system of religious teaching in 
our schools other than the great moral teachings held 
and taught in common by all peoples. It is well 
known that the time allotted to the reading of the 
Bible, singing, and prayer occupy much time, which, 
if harmlessly passed, we should notso seriously object 
to; but all liberalists know that the hymns and 
prayers used on these occasions are steeped in 
orthodox sectarianism. We therefore advise our 
friends to bring this question before their School 
Board, and insist that the schools be devoted, as in- 
tended, to secular instruction only. If the Board re- 
fuse, and insist upon having their Christianity taught 
in the schools, let our liberal friends remember them 
at the succeeding election. Our free schools can only 
be maintained by keeping them non-sectarian. We 
do not mean Christian sectarianism, but that Christ- 
ianity shall no more be taught than Judaism, or any 
other ism. ‘ 

oo 


In the Toledo InpEx Abraham Lincoln’s religion 
is advertised as given by his old law-partner, Wm. 
H. Herndon, of Illinois. Now, that round-about way 
to getat Mr. Lincoln’s religious views may do for THE 
INDEX, but Spiritualists have a more direct method 
of communication—a spiritual telegraph. While 
others may be content to hear his views from his law- 
partner out in Illinois, Spiritualists hold communica- 
tion with the Martyr-Saint direct— Amer. Spirituat- 
ist. \ 

>< 

A little boy was relating a story he had heard one 
day. His ideas becoming confused in some way, he 
could find no words to explain his meaning. At 
last he said; ‘“ Well, I know enough big words; but 
I aon’t know where to put them in.” 


AN ATTEMPTED EXPLANATION, 


{From the Toledo Commercial of Aug. 1.] 


Our City cotemporary, the InpEx, has inyested 
heayily inanon-paying “point” onthe Commereval. 
It states that we “declined to publish the advertise- 
ment of the ‘ Mass meeting of the Liberals,’ notwith- 
standing the temptations of filthy lucre;” but that“ at 
the next temptation, the poor Commercial succumbed. 
The advertisement of the Radical Club Meeting, the 
week after, was irresistible; it came—it saw—it 
conquered!” The only legitimate inference from this 
statement is, that the Commercial was “ tempted” 
by money to publish one week an “ advertisement” 
which, owing to its character, was refused the week 
before. In other words, the “ Radical Club’s” money 
was too much for the Commercials virtue.” A few 
words will show how that is. On the evening of 
July 15th, the editor of the Inprx, Mr. F. E. Asgort, 
left at the Commercial counting-room an advertise- 
ment of exercises to take place the following Sunday, 
with written directions for it to be arranged, display- 
ed, and punctuated exactly as prepared, and to go 
only in the editorial columns of the next paper. An 
examination of the notice, after Mr. Appot left, sug- 
gested a doubt.as to the propriety of inserting such 
advertisement in that way, and for that, reason it was 
omitted. A week later Mr. Appor called with a 
second announcement, with the request that it be in- 
serted in the advertising columns, for which it was 
readily accepted and published, just as the former 
wonld have been. At this time Mr. A. inquired why 
the first advertisement was not published, and was 
given the reason as above stated. The INDEX says 
the “ Blade printed the same advertisement, ‘asking 
no questions for conscience’ sake.’”’ This statement 
is deceptive. The Blade published it—not as direct- 
ed in the case of the Commercial, but in its adver- 
tising colums, just as the next notice appeared in the 
Commercial. And this is the extent of Mr. AnBor’s 
damage to the Commercials “virtue!” Are all 
his conquests in the field of morals as brilliant, as 
readily won, and in the same way? Wewere about 
to quote him the ninth commandment, but he es- 
chews the decalogue. 

71+. ____—_. 
THE LIBERAL MEETING—A CARD. 


[From the Toledo Blade, August 2.] 


Totxepo, Aug. 1, 1870. 


An editorial paragraph in the Commercial of this 
morning, in which my name is mentioned, contains 
so many misstatements, that I ask the privilege of 
correcting a few of them in your columns. 

1. The Commercial states that the refused advertise- 
ment of the “ Mass Meeting of Liberals” was left at 
its counting-room “‘ with written directions for it to 
go only in the editorial columns of the next paper.” 
The italics are the Commercial’s own, and emphasize 
a grave misrepresentation. I left the same advertise- 
ment both with the Blade and Commercial, with 
written directions that it should go into the “ local 
column,” the words being underscored. By this ex- 
pression, I of course meant the first, second, or third 
column of the fourth page of the Commercial, which 
is headed “ Local and Miscellaneons,” and into which 
the Commercial is accustomed to admit paid adyer- 
tisements at twenty cents a line; whereas by “ editorial 
columns” the public of course understands the first 
few columns of the second page. Jn the ‘ local” 
column, the Commercial a few days after published 
the advertisement of a County Convention ; and it is 
plain enough that the rejection of my advertisement 
was caused by an unwillingness to give publicity to 
the proposed meeting. If the editor of the Commer- 
cial disputes my statement about the written direc- 
tions, I call upon him to. produce my MS., and sub- 
mit it to any man who can read the English language 
tolerably written. The substitution of “editorial” for 
“local” is designed to mislead the public. 

2. I inquired the reason for the rejection of my 
advertisement at the counting-room of the Commer- 
cial the very same day on which it should haye 
aaa and not, as the Commercial states, a week 
ater. 

8. No such reason was given me at all as that 
alleged by the Commercial. I was told that Mr. 
Waggoner, Senior, was out of town when I offered 
the advertisement (about 10 A.M. Friday, July 15,) 
and that Mr. Waggoner, Junior, had taken the res- 
ponsibility of refusing it an insertion. Why he did 
so, I could not learn from the extremely prudent and 
reticent clerk in the counting-room, who left me to 
draw my own inferences—which I did. Atno time 
whatever was the reason given to me which the 
Commercial declares to have been given. 

4. I did not, as the Commercial states, request my 
second advertisement to be inserted in the “ advertis- 
tng columns.” 1 meant to give verbally the same 
directions I had given before in writing, but forgot to 
say anything on that point; and adyantage was 
taken of my forgetfulness. 

[5. It is true that the Blade did not, as requested, 
put the first advertisement in its local column ; but it 
made an editorial reference to it in that column, 
which answered my purpose equally well. The 
Commercial did nothing of the sort with the adyer- 
tisement it printed. ] 

In short, the Commercial has got out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. Since it has such astonishing reyer- 
ence for the ‘‘ decalogue,” I wish the latter contained 
what I regret to say it does not contain—a general in- 
junction to speak the truth. I can account for the 
Commercials extraordinary misstatements only by 
the fact of this very unfortunate omission. 

F. E. Assot, Ep, InpEx, 
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MR. ABBOT PUBLISHES A CARD. 


[From the Toledo Commercial of Aug. 4.] 


Mr. Abbot, editor of Tur InpDEx, not satisfied with 
the progress made in his campaign against the Com- 
mercial’s “‘ virtue,” resorts to the Blade to supplement 
the work of Tum Inpex. Why he did not send his 
“card” to us, that it might come before the same 
readers that saw the article to which it is designed as 
a reply, he does not explain. Our practice is very 
liberal in such cases. 

Mr. Abbot says his direction in the case of the first 
advertisement of his Sunday discussion, was to have 
it inserted in the “ local,” not the “ editorial columns”’ 
of the Commercial. We have not the order before us, 
and cannot state which term he used; and it matters 
little which, for has Mr. A., and himself an editor, yet 
to learn: that the ‘‘ local” are “ editorial columns” of 
a newspaper, as truly as others? As we understand 
it, “editorials,” wherever printed, consist of state- 
ments and opinions expressed in the name of the 
paper, and the columns in which these appear, are 
“ editorial columns.” 

But Mr. Abbot seems to think, that because we 
publish the call for a Republican Convention in our 
editorial columns, we must, to be consistent, put his 
pipeaiiay for a Sunday discussion in the same place. 

e appears to have forgotten that the Commercial is 
a political paper, in which such prominence to the 
notices of its own party is almost universal. He 
gives similar prominence to the doings of his Radical 
Club; but would he, even for “filthy lucre,” do the 
same by the Republican call in his InDEx? 

Mr. Abbot denies having been informed at our 
counting-room that his first advertisement was ex- 
cluded on account of the location to which he limit- 
edits insertion. We can only repeat, on the authori- 
ty of the book-keeper, that he was so informed; and 
we need only add, that our authority is that of a gen- 
tleman whose character for veracity stands above 
question. 

But much of this discussion is upon unimportant 
points. The real question is, Did Mr. Abbot ask the 
insertion of his first notice in a place where he had no 
right to expect it to appear? This is all there is in 
the matter, for if he made an unreasonable request, 
he had no right to expect it to be granted... That he 
did make such unwarranted request, every newspaper 
man will tell him, and also that the Commercial did 
right in refusing it. Why he should expect special 
advantages daily denied to others, we do not under- 
stand. His second notice was left without directions 
ag to place, and it appeared among the advertise- 
ments, as the one did in the Blade the week before. 


Thus have we again exposed Mr. Abbot’s impudent 
boast, that ie with one dollar of the “ Radical Club’s 
money” had been “irresistible” to the Commercials 
“ virtue,” it being able to stand but one of his power- 
fnl assaults! Mr. Abbot may be an experienced cam- 
paigner, but it seems he has yet to learn that about 
the most untimely thing a hen can do, is to cackle 
before she lays her egg. In accordance with this les- 
son from nature, the great captains of history never 
stopped their armies to rejoice over the bribing of a 
single sentinel, but sought rather to cover their lines 
of march and their plans of warfare, until a substan- 
tial victory could be won. Mr. Abbot seems to have 
entered upon the job of driving the Bible and relig- 
ion out of Christendom, and proposes to inaugurate 
the work by driving them from the Public Schools of 
Toledo. ow, in view of what is before him, we 
submit whether it be consistent with the work of such 
magnitude, for him to be demoralizing “ poor” news- 
paper publishers with “filthy lucre?” Is that policy 
an illustration of the morals which he proposes to 
substitute for those of the Bible? 

It may relieve Mr. Abbot’s mind if we assure him, 
positively, that the rejection of his first notice was 
not, as he seems to infer, because we were afraid to 
have our readers learn what he was about. Not at 
all. If he felt no delicacy on that point, we assure 
him that we did not. Ifthe Bible and religion, in the 
Toledo Schools and elsewhere, cannot be maintained 
with Mr Abbot in the full enjoyment of all legal 
rights of speech, they must go under, so far as we are 
concerned. We believe in free discussion of all pub- 
lic questions; and we further believe that citizens 
haye just as legal a right to meet, indoors or out, on 
Sunday as on other days, to discuss the claim of the 
Bible to human belief, as to enforce the sanctions of 
that book upon the duties of men. We ask no man 
to accept our faith further than it is approved by his 
own judgment. It was in accordance with this prin- 
ciple that we copied and commented on remarks of 
Mr. Abbot and others at the meeting of July 17th, 
and when that gentieman undertakes to represent us 
as being so bigoted and narrow-waisted as to seek to 
suppress the discussion of any question, from fears of 
its consequences, he does us gross injustice. 


[It is with great reluctance that we devote so much 
space to a local controversy ; but since it has arisen 
out of our own criticisms in Tur INDEX, it would be 
less than fair not to allow the Commercial to speak for 
itself to the same audience. How much its defence 
amounts to, our readers will judge for themselves. 
After replying to the above, we shall indulge the 
Commercial in its favorite luxury of “ the last word.” 

1. Notwithstanding the Commercial’s evident anx- 
iety to wipe out all distinction between its “local” 
and other “ editorial” columns, it is its well-known 
practice to exclude frem the latter, and to admit into 
the former, paid notices of public meetings of all sorts— 
RELIGIOUS MEETINGS INCLUDED. That this state- 


ment is true, is shown by its advertisement of the 
meeting of the First Unitarian Society in the “local” 
column of its issue of July 23, which we reprinted 
and commented on in TuE InpEx, No. 31. Instead, 
therefore, of being denied an unusual and improper 
request, we were denied a privilege habitually grant- 
ed to others under like circumstances. If the “Mass 
Meeting” had been called to wphold Bible-reading in 
the schools, the Commercial would have had no hes- 
itancy about printing it in its “local” column. 


2. The kind of “veracity” practised by the Com- 
mercial can be inferred by a comparison of its own 
statements. In itsissue of Aug. 1, it saygs:—“ An ex- 
amination of the notice, after Mr. Abbot left, swggest- 
ed a doubt as to the propriety of inserting such an adver- 
tisement in that way, and FOR THAT REASON IT WAS 
OMITTED: ... Mr. Abbot .... was given the reason 
as above stated.” It was this reason that we denied 
having received. On the publication of this denial, 
the Commercial says in its issue of August 4:—“ Mr. 
Abbot denies having been informed at our counting- 
room that jis advertisement was excluded on account of 
the location to which he limited its insertion, etc.” This 
is not what we denied. The book-keeper informed 
us that our advertisement was not inserted as directed 
because Mr. Waggoner was out of town ; and when we 
asked what this had to do with the question, he did 
not even hint at the “doubt as to the propriety” of 
printing the notice. The Commercial wriggles with 
great agility, but its. head is pinned down under 
the fork of its own stick. If the book-keeper desires 
to liberate it from its awkward predicament, he must 
affirm what we really denied,—which if he does, we as- 
sure him his “veracity” will no longer be “ above 
question.” Our contemporary must learn to be either 
a little less given to misrepresentation, or else—a great 
deal sharper. 


3. The Commercial contradicts itself, when it ad- 
mits that it rejected our advertisement because of its 
“doubt as to the propriety” of printing it as request- 
ed: Had the “Mass Meeting” been called to defend 
Bible-reading in the sehools, would any such “ doubt” 
have suggested itself? What “impropriety” was there 
in printing our notice where similar notices are habit- 
ually printed, except that supposed to lie in the object 
of the meeting? Putting this “doubt” by the side of 
the subsequent defence of “ free discussion,” the for- 
mer contradicts the latter, and the latter will pass for 
what it is—mere buncombe. We judge the Commer- 
cial by its works, not its words. There was no “ im- 
propriety” in advertising the meeting, if there was 
none in holding it; and there was none in holding it, 
except in the imagination of those who, like the Com- 
mercial, at heart dread all free discussion of the Bible- 
in-schools question. 

The Commercial wonders why we did not send our 
card to itself for publication. Whether it would 
have published the card or not, we donotknow. But 
if it means anything by this implied offer, we request 
it to copy the present note entire. The result will 
show how “liberal” its “practice” is—ED. ] 


<> 
SENSIBLE AND JUST, 


[From the Watchman and Reflector.] 


Ministers have their annual vacations, and this is 
well, but how about their wives? We confess that 
we do not like to see our ministers, so many of them; 
leaving their wives “ at home to look after the child- 
ren” and “attend to the house,” while they are off 
having a good time. There is too much of this done. 
Wives need the rest and change just as much as the 
husbands, and their cares and labors would be as much 
lightened, and their souls as much cheered by a jour- 
ney, arest, a change, as their husbands. Ministers 
are too apt to use the singular number instead of the 
plural; instead of saying “J shall take a vaca- 
tion so and so,” or “ my vacation,” why not say “‘20e” 
and “our?” The minister’s wife deserves a vacation 
as well as her husband, and we believe that if clergy- 
men would think of this a little more, their consciences 
would rebuke them for sins of omission in the past, 
and prompt them to due care in the future. Let 
parishes and churches also give this matter a little 
attention. 


>< 


The following note, lately sent by HENry Warp 
BEECHER to the proprietor of the New York Ledg- 
er, is good :-— 

My Dear Mr. Bonner :— I have just received a cu- 
rious letter from Michigan, andI give it to you ver- 
batim : 

Owasso City, Mich., 1870. 
APRIL Foou. 

I have heard of men who wrote letters and for- 
got to sign their names, but never before met with a 
case in which a man signed his name and forgot to 

, write the letter. 
H. W. B. 


Voices trom the Leople. 


\~ 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


——‘ Tux INDEX seemsto meet largely with respon- 
ses from those who‘have not the means of paying for it. 
It would seem that the spirit of Free Religion should 
suggest, that those who have money should contribute 
towards keeping you constantly in funds for the pur- 
pose of sending the paper to such as hunger for its 
enlightenment and have nothing to pay. 

[hear but one opinion expressed as to enlarging 
TE Inpex, and that is in opposition to it. Yet it 
were to be wished that it might be supported without 
much advertising, especially such as that headed 
‘ Beautiful Women,’ which we feel to be a desecration 
of its pages.” 


——‘ The last of April I wrote to you (enclosing 
two dollars) saying, I would like another copy of Tar 
IyDrx sent to my address. As my one copy comes 
again this week alone, I fear my letter never reached 
you. I will wait a few days longer when, if I hear 
nothing, I will again remit, for I musthave the paper, 
one copy proving wholly inadequate to the demand 
for it. Then again the numbers that survive the 
circuit they are compelled to make, come home to me 
so completely worn out, that I can not preserve them. 
However, lam glad it is so, for this fact convinces 
me that they furnish what is indeed ‘bread to the 
perishing,’ or they would not be so thoroughly de- 
voured. Ido most heartily rejoice in your success, 
and trust it will continue. If you please, make no 
change in Tae InpEx—a perfect little gem as it is. 
Can perfection be improved?” 


“And now a few words in regard to Tau 
InpEx. It contains many articles that are very ac- 
ceptable and highly approved by all the friends of a 
free and pure religion, but there is a portion of the 
paper which will not meet with general approval by 
your readers, that is, the large space occupied by the 
political questions of the day. There is a new prob- 
lem of government presented to the American people, 
which nothing but time can solye; and any amount 
of puffing by its friends and advocates will not change 
in the least its final solution; and in my opinion the 
principles of Free Religion do not require any aid of 
this kind. In yourlecture on Jesus and Socrates, you 
say they resemble each other in this,—that they did 
not mingle politics with either of their systems; and 
I think it is to be regretted that in this you should 
not follow their example.” 


——‘‘I haye time to write only a few words. I 
must say I think more of your paper, Tae Inpsx, 
than any paper I ever read; and have done the best 
I could to call attention to it. And although many 
of us here buy it at the News Room, I think many 
see it there and become interested in it, who would 
not if we subscribed to you, or if it was not kept for 
sale in the News Room. I gaye a few copies to my 
brother in a few days ago, and he requests me 
to have it sent to him for six months.” 


——‘“ Please count me a subscriber for one of the 
bound copies of Vol. 1 of Tas Inpsex. I send away 
most of the current numbers, after reading, and want 
the whole together. I think Pllnot trouble you with 
any advice or caution as to the manner of conducting 
Tae INDEX, as you seem to be able to act so as to 
please yourself—which is success.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. : 


First INDEPENDENT Society.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society are suspended during the months 
of July and August. 

Rapican Cirus.—The Club will meet Sunday, Aug. 
14, to discuss the following question :—“ Should there 
be any special legislation for the observance of Sun- 
day?” Arrangements will probably be made fora 
public meeting in the Park; but a fuller announce- 
ment will be made in the Toledo Blade on the day 
before. 


> 
RECEIVED. 


Tur Lyceum: Containing a Complete List of Lec- 
turers, Readers, and Musicians, for the season of 
1870-71. Agents: the Boston Lyceum Bureau. 
Boston: Redpath & Fall, 86 Bromfield St. 1870. 


A Ministry IN Free Renicion. A Discourse de- 
livered on the occasion of resigning this relation, 
to the Free Church at Lynn, on Sunday, June 26, 
1870. By Samuel Johnson. Published at the re- 
quest of the Society. Boston: Printed by Rand, 
Avery and Frye, 3 Cornhill. 1870. pp. 30. 


Jesus—Myrs, MAn, or Gop: or, The Popular The- 
ology and the Positive Religion Contrasted. By 
J. wt Peebles. London: J. Burns, Progressive 
Library, 15 Southampton Row, W. C. 1870. pp. 
108. 


Tur APPROACHING CRISIS AND REVOLUTION, and 
the Triumph of Religious Liberty. By Dr. D. 
Winder. Cincinnati, O. Printed and Published 
by the Author. 1870. pp. 128. 
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Poetry, 


; THE LITTLE WHITE CROSS: 
IN MEMORIAM, 


From her brow, so pale and smooth, 
Brush the silken hair ; 

There is no more need to soothe,— 
Peace herself sleeps there. 

From its perch the bird has flown, 

And we hold the cage alone, 

And the music all is gone 
From the empty air. 


Lay each dear, thin, tiny hand 
Gently by her side ; 

None will e’er their aid demand, 
While the seasons glide. 

Little hands have naught to do; 

Little feet are idle, too; 

All their baby task is through, 
Ere life’s toil is tried. 


Must the fringed curtain draw 
O’er each sweet blue eye, 
Where the nestling soul we saw 
In the days gone by ? 
Now the bird has winged its way— 
Tenderly the coin-weights lay ; 
Father, thou hast spared for aye 
Weights that heavier lie! 


Lay her in the cradle-bed 
That no rocking needs; 

Pure and white the blossoms spread, 
As her beauty pleads. 

O thou Shadow of the Pall! 

Shall the Gardener of all 

Into nothingness let fall 
Even his least of seeds? 


Silence be the requiem sung 
O’er our slumberer there! 
Grief that kneels and finds no tongue 
Be our only prayer! 
O the beauty childhood gave, 
Layished on the eyeless grave ! 
And the all that love can save— 
One dear lock of hair ! 


Vanished in Night’s vast inane 
Is our tiny spark, 
And its silvern gleam again 
Never shall we mark ; 
But, though soon its gentle rays 
Paled and perished from our gaze, 
Even as in the noontide blaze 
Gop is in the Dark! 


1867, Aug. 13. ASTERISK. 
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The Editor of Tux InDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tur INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money shouldbe enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see THe INDEX, No. 20. 


For further par- 


The following, appended to the column 
of “ Current Religious Views” in the last Jn- 
dependent, promptly corrects an omission 
which we were sure was accidental :— 


CorrECTION.—By a strange mistake, the article on 
the ‘“ Bramo Somaj in India,” in this department of 
The Independent in the issue of July 21st, was not 
credited, as it should have been, to the department of 
the Free Religious Association in the Toledo InDEx. 


A private letter recently received from a 
Unitarian minister at the West has this pas- 
sage:—“Isn’t the Independent a brave and 
generous fellow? Our Register and Liberal 
Christian seem weak, narrow, timid, pitiable, 


beside it. I wonder how the Register ever 
dared to publish that exceedingly just criticism 
of Freeman Olarke’s book, so contrary to its 
habit. I’ll venture the reply was written 
when the criticism appeared.” In popular 
estimation the Jndependent stands at the 
head of the liberal element in Protestant 
Christianity, and the Unitarian papers are 
falling fast to the rear. They distrust Liberty, 
and she has left them. 
Raed nasa bere 3 a lcs, 
A SUICIDAL ARGUMENT. 


In its report of the “Mass Meeting of Lib- 
erals,” held in the Park on Sunday morning, 
July 17, the Toledo Commercial made certain 
criticisms on the object of the meeting which 
proved either an inability or an unwillingness 
to do it justice. The report to which we re- 
fer was printed in THe InpEx, No. 31, and 
we propose to say a brief word in reply. 

The Commercial says that “the challenge 
to the best and most effective educational sys- 
tem the world ever saw is plain and direct.” 
The implication is made that the meeting 
had its origin in hostzlity to thissystem. On 
the contrary, as even the brief abstract of the 
opening address, on which the Commercial 
based its criticisms, clearly showed, the meet- 
ing had its origin ina desire to avert the 
“alarming danger threatening this system,” 
and to “preserve, develop, and improve it.” 
The attempt thus made to prejudice the pub- 
lic against the movement by a glaring mis- 
representation of its object, is too trdnsparent 
to require further comment. 


Twisting, furthermore, the frank statement 
of Mayor Kraus that even American liberty 
“needs some improving,” the Commercial de- 
clares that the proposed improvement of our 
liberty amounts to “an entire change both in 
its mode of manifestation and its basis,” be- 
cause it would leave unrecognized “the relig- 
ious principle in man.” If American liberty 
requires the distinct recognition of religion 
in our common schools, then the American 
principle of the utter separation of Church 
and State is incompatible with American lib- 
erty; and the sooner the Commercial goes 
back to the Romish theory of education, the 
better for its self-consistency. Mayor Kraus 
desired a more faithful application of recog- 
nized American principles, for the sake of 
“improving” American liberty; while the 
Commercial would surrender these principles 
for the sake of bolstering erthodoxy. 

Lastly, the Commercial asserts that “ neither 
human nor divine power has produced” (or 
presumably can produce) a system of educa- 
tion which shall exclude whatever is a griey- 
ance to any class of the community. If this 
be true, every possible system of common 
schools must rest on injustice to some class 
or other. Once convince the American peo- 
ple of the truth of this position, and how 
long will it be before the common school sys- 
tem will be abolished ? The Commercial here 
surrenders at discretion to the liberals. Start- 
ing with the premise that the schools must 
“ recognize religion” (1. e. retain Bible-reading 
as areligious exercise), it is forced to admit 
that they must oppress some class or classes of 
the community. Precisely so. That is the 
very objection against Bible-reading in the 
schools,—the very reason why the liberals in- 
sist on its exclusion from. the schools. Ex- 
clude the Bible, and what class is aggrieved ? 
None but the Catholies—whose grievance is 
that the Catholic religion is not taught au- 
thoritatively in all the schools. But this is 


no real grievance at all, unless it be a real 
grievance to the Pope that we refuse to be his 
contented and submissive slayes. Such a 
grievance as this, we fancy, he must bear with 
what fortitude he may. But the Commercial 
has here put itself on record as deliberately 
defending a palpable injustice, on the ground 
that no system of free public schools can be 
maintained without injustice, and that the 
idea of maintaining a free school system 
which shall be just to all is a “vision” and 
an “illusion ” which must “ disappear.” Ac- 
cording to the Commercial, either injustice 
must be intentionally and persistently com- 
mitted, or else the free school system must be 
abolished. Let all sincere friends of popular 
education make careful note of this position, 
and judge for themselves whether the liber- 
als or the Commercial must be charged with 
the most dangerous “ challenge” to the “ best 
and most effective educational system the 
world ever saw.” “I thank thee, Jew, for. 
teaching me that word.” 

The long and the short of this whole mat- 
ter is that the exclusion of the Bible from the 
schools will remove every reasonable cause of 
grievance from all classes of the community ; 
and that is why the liberals demand it, with 
the conviction that they thereby approve 
themselves the truest friends of our common 
school system. If the Commercial is ambi- 
tious of becoming the champion oppressor of 
Toledo, and the worst enemy of her free 
schools, let it persist in its present “ protest ” 


against justice and equal rights. 
Se 
MEETING OF THE RADICAL CLUB. 


According to public announcement, the 
Radical Club of Toledo met in Lyceum Hall, 
Sunday evening, August 7. The attendance 
was large, embracing many citizens who have 
neyer formally connected themselves with the 
organization. Judge Ritchie was elected 
chairman. After a protracted debate, the 
petition for the exclusion of the Bible from 
the public schools, reported by the Committee, 
was adopted as follows :-— 


To tHE BoarD oF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF 
TOLEDO. 


We, the undersigned, inhabitants of Toledo, res- 
pectfully petition the Boarp or EpucaTron to pass 
regulations discontinuing the reading of the Bible, 
singing of hymns, offering of prayer, and all other 
exercises of a religious character, in the public 
schools of this city. 

For this request we would assign the following 
reasons :— 


1. Because universal education is the only guar- 
antee of universal freedom; and the preservation and 
improvement of our common school system is the 
only means of ensuring universal education. 


2. Because the preservation of our common school 
system requires the removal of every just cause of 
disaffection towards it. 


8. Because the public schools are supported by 
taxes levied upon the entire community, no 
exemption being made on account of any religious 
opinions ; and it is manifestly unjust that money thus 
raised should be used, directly or indirectly, to pro- 
pagate the sectarian opinions of a part of the com- 
munity. 

4, Because the public schools are not a fit place 
for religious worship or instruction. The school 
funds are raised avowedly for educational purposes 
alone, and it is manifestly improper that they should 
be diverted to religious purposes. 


5. Because the utter separation of Church and 
State is a fundamental principle of republican gov- 
ernment; and it Js a plain violation of this principle 
to permit public religious worship or instruction in 
any national, state, or municipal institution. 


6. Because the reading of the Bible without note 
or comment is a peculiarity of Protestant Christian 
worship ; and, when practised in the public schools, 
it makes them Protestant Christian schools to that 
extent. : 

7. Because the Protestant Christian character thus 
given to the public schools is as truly a just cause of 
grievance to all who are not Protestant Christians, 
as the Catholic Christian character which would be 
given to them by the daily practice of saying mass 
would be a just cause of grievance to all who are not 
Catholic Christians. 
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8. Because the present Protestant character of 
our public schools affords a plausible pretext for the 
dangerous demand of the Catholics for a division of 
the school funds; and the only way to avoid the 
obligation of complying with this demand is to make 
the schools neither Protestant nor Catholic, but 
purely secular. 

9. Because it is essential to the very existence of 
our common school system, that it should scrupu- 
lously respect the equal rights of all classes of the 
community, and should cease to manifest the par- 
tiality which it now does manifest to Protestant 
Christians. 


Copies of the above petition were ordered to 
be printed in English and German for circu- 
lation in the city. Will our liberal exchanges 
please give it the benefit of an insertion in 
their columns, and thus help to mould pub- 
lic opinion on this subject in the right direc- 
tion ? 


Communications, 


A WOMAN'S PROTEST. 


I have been boiling over ever since I read in the 
Womans Journal the account of the ordinance pass- 
ed by the city government of St. Louis, in regard to 
the women in the houses of prostitution. It is infa- 
mous, and I should think every man that 7s a man 
would want to hide his head for very shame, that 
such a thing could be done by anything in human 
shape. Isn’t itenough that the women must bear all 
the suffering and the shame, without being forced to 
pay for their own degradation? If such things must 
be, let the men (if men they can be called) who make 
the women what they are pay their part, too. If these 
women only supply a necessary demand (and is it not 
recognizing it as a necessary demand to license such 
places ?), they commit no sin, and should be looked 
upon as saints and martyrs rather than as outcasts ; 
for they sacrifice all that is most precious to woman, 
when they enter upon such a life. And women do 
not do it willingly; they are forced into it, driven 
into it, by the very men who pass such laws against 
them. If it is sin, and every true man or woman be- 
lieves that it is, let the penalty fall on both alike. Do 
not make the woman an outcast and a shame, and 
leave the man free to go where he will, into our 
homes and families, yes,even to our beds, while we 
can say nothing, do nothing, only be thankful that 
we are not forced to be like those he has already 
ruined. If every man who visits such places was 
forced to tell his true name, and haye it publicly re- 
corded, as the women are, how long would there be a 
need for such houses? It is because a man knows 
that he can go and be thought none the worse of, or 
that he can conceal entirely his going, that he does 
it. Treat the men as the women are treated, and how 
long would the “ social evil” be the curse that it is? 
If I had ability to write or speak, I would not let 
that subject rest till I had waked up both men and 
women to a sense of their duty on that point. 


~~<— 
IMPRISONMENT AND ESCAPE. 


ApnriaAn, Micou., July 18, 1870. 


Mr. Ansor :—Before having heard of Tur Inpex, 
it accidentally fell into my hands. I read it carefully 
and thoughtfully, especially the ‘ Fifty Affirmations.” 
Your definition of the true or right religion meets the 
approval of both my head and heart. Such a relig- 
ion is intelligible and stimulating, and must eventual- 
ly commend itself to every rational and unprejudiced 
mind. Free religion—I like the sound. It has an 
exhilarating effect upon the mind of, at least, one who 
has felt for many years the crushing weight of super- 

’ stition, and experienced the ostracism sure to be vis- 
ited in some shape upon him who shall dare openly 
to dissent from the prevailing opinions that surround 
him. 

In my boyhood (nearly sixty years ago), Calvinism 
was the popular religion. The pulpit and the cate- 
chism taught vehemently the supposed important doc- 
trines of the “covenant of particular redemption,” 
“election,” and “reprobation,’—in short, all the 
terms of a bargain made by word between the per- 
sons of the supposed Trinity of the Godhead ages 
preceding the origin of man. These doctrines, in- 
cluding “total depravity,” made up the staple of long 
sermons. They were dwelt upon with pertinacity 
and emphasis. A sermon without them was consid- 
ered by leading members of the church flat, point- 
less, and destitute of vitality. The fear of that dread- 
ful hell that I was made to beliéve awaited and was 
the certain doom of the non-elect, filled my mind 
with terror. I wished,as well I might, I had never 
been born. Such doctrines chilled my soul. I float- 
ed on an iceberg in full view of a lake of fire and 
brimstone, into which I should be plunged at the end 
of my present voyage. I could get no evidence of 
my election, and gave up in despair. 

At the age of twenty-five, having passed through 
many revival scenes without being converted, I began 
to doubt in spite of myself of the justice, and finally 
of the truth, of the whole scheme of salvation through 
a crucified Savior, or man’s need of one. While ab- 
sorbed with reflection upon these things, suddenly 
this idea fiashed across my mind :—“ If these doc- 
trines be true, the whole thing is a farce played off 
upon mankind.” I wag alarmed at the thought, and 


quite unhappy. Years rolled by before I dared to 
think freely or whisper such thoughts to others. Dili- 
gent and careful study of the Bible, comparing its 
different and inharmonious doctrines, reading church 
history and other books, with thirty years of contro- 
very and free thought upon the rights and duties of 
men, has prepared me for the reception of Free Re- 
ligion, and Tue INDEX as a teacher of it. 


On immortality a celebrated writer says :—“ It ap- 
pears more probable to me that I shall continue to 
exist hereafter, than that I should have had existence 
as I now have before that existence began.” Here I 
rest the subject with no fears of the future, and en- 
deavor to adapt myself to the present state as the 
best preparatiou for the next. 1B 

{This simple narrative, so full of pathos to one who 
can comprehend it, reminds us of the similar experi- 
ence related by Horace Mann, whose early life was 
embittered and darkened by the same terrible influ- 
ence of Orthodoxy. Such cases are almost number- 
less. Whu shall say that Free Religion has no bene- 
ficent work to do, so long as Orthodoxy continues to 
cast a pitchy gloom over the sun in heaven and ex 
tinguish all the light and beauty of human existence? 
In vain do we seek to throw off all responsibility for 
others. He who has light owes it to his race ; he 
who is free violates a sacred duty, if he is contented 
with his own freedom alone. It was the favorite 
text of old John Brown—“ Remember those in bonds 
as bound with them.” Every great life marches to 


the same grand music.—ED. | 
>< 
PIOUS FRAUDS. 


Mr. ABBOT :— 


Lying for the glory of God, and the welfare of the 
Church, is a practice of long standing in this lower 
world. Mosheim, the standard ecciesiastical histo- 
rian, informs us that in the first century of the Christ- 
ian era spurious gospels and epistles, ascribed to 
Apostles and other holy men, were forged, and had 
great currency among the ignorant and credulous., 
To such an extent had this practice been carried that 
at the Council of Nice, when the canon of Scripture 
was settled, the apocryphal writings were almost as 
voluminous as the others. Men never seemed to 
doubt that, if ever the good of religion appeared to 
require it, lying to the ear and forging to the eye 
were pious acts. The Catholics, who derive great 
spiritual good, in their way, from contemplating the 
relics of dead saints, have in the various churches of 
Europe no less than five heads of John the Baptist, 
and @ 2s satd miracles of healing have been wrought 
by each of them. In like manner, and on the same 
authority, wonderful things have been done by the 
sacred toe-nails of Saint Bridget, as well as by the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius of Naples. 

One would suppose that the Protestants, sickened 
at the universal and unscrupulous lying that pre- 
vailed in the Church for 1500 years under the guise 
of holy zeal, would have given it up as a means of 
grace, and for the advancement of Christianity ; and 
would have trusted God and Truth. But they did 
not. This part of the Popish system they retained. 
When Luther, in his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, notified the world that in his judgment the 
Apocalypse had no claims to inspiration, and warned 
all who reprinted it to say so, his successors prac- 
tised the pious fraud of suppressing the truth in the 
case; and so, when in his grave and unable to pro- 
test against the wrong, he is made to endorse an er- 
ror of the greatest magnitude. The authorities of 
the Episcopal Church, in altering the picture of Ary 
Scheffer, “ Christus Consolater,’ to make it agree with 
the tone of American pro slavery religion—the Ame- 
rican Tract Society and the American Sunday School 
Union, by altering and interpolating the works of 
living and deceased authors in the service of slavery, 
—all practised unblushingly the sin of pious frauds. 

Two instances of this kind of religious lying have 
recently occurred. The first is the case of the Con- 
vention of Young Men’s Christian Associations which 
met at Indianapolis, and adopted a policy in.regard 
to the colored people which was clearly atheistic and 
anti-Christian, declaring in effect that to be unclean 
which God and the Constitution of the United States 
had pronounced clean. And then, when detected 
and exposed in their treason to humanity, instead of 
revoking their action with confession of wrong- 
doing, they persisted in their iniquity; and yet, for 
all that, got down on their knees before the Press 
like a set of white-livered cowards, and begged it 
not to notice their dereliction of principle and blazon 
it before an ungodly world. 

Now what kind of morals do these young men in- 
culcate upon their fellows? What kind of a God do 
they worship? Is he any better than Baal? Kvi- 
dently they think he can be hoodwinked and ca- 
joled. For when, in their worse than infidelity, 
their hearts became as ice towards their black breth- 
ren in Christ who were struggling out from under 
the load of two centuries of oppression, and needed 
sympathy and help, did not God see them refusing 
both? Elijah at Mount Carmel told the Prophets of 
Baal, when their god seemed to disregard them,— 
“Cry aloud: for he is a god; perhaps he is gone on 
a journey, or is asleep and needs to be awakened.” 
Was the god of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion sleeping when they turned a deaf ear to the cries 
of his black children? How true it is that every man 
makes his own divinity, and then worships him! 
And if so, what a mean, dirty, sneaking, lying god 
the Young Men’s Christian Association worship ! 


The other case of religious forgery and counter- 
feiting is that of the officers of the Evangelical Al- 
liance in publishing the following document :— 


Wasuineton, May 10th.—Having heard of the in- 
tended general conference of eminent divines, learned 
professors and others, from foreign countries and our 
own, to be held in New York in September next, 
under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, we 
have great pleasure in expressing our interest in that 
important assemblage of great and good men, our 
approval of the objects contemplated by it, and the 
hope that its deliberations may tend to the advance- 
ment of civil and religious liberty. and the promotion 
of peace and good-will among men. 

U. 8. Grant, President of the United States. 
ScHUYLER CoLFrax, Vice-President. 
HAMILTON Fisu, Secretary of State. 


Now, although it was a most unwise act in Messrs. 
Grant, Colfax and Fish to sign such a paper at all, 
the paper itself is a forgery, as clearly as it would be 
in a man who would alter a ten dollar bill by annex- 
ing three noughts and making its value ten thousand. 
Three zeros don’t amount to anything, and how can 
they increase the value of a note? But let a man try 
it, and, if justice has its way, he will in due time have 
the privilege of conversing with his friends for some 
years through the grated doors of the penitentiary. 
So the President and Vice President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State dd not sign the 
document presented to them. Messrs. Grant, Colfax 
and Fish, however, most inconsiderately dd. But 
the officers of the Alliance practised the pious fraud 
of forging the official titles of these men, and affixing 
them to their signatures. he titles themselves are 
mere printed words, and of no more account than 
the three noughts of the counterfeiter; but by pub- 
lishing them as they have, they have given official 
importance to an act the bad effects of which will be 
seen after many days. For when the Hon. Patrick 
O'Flaherty shall be elected President of the United 
States, and Dennis McGuire Vice President, and 
Charles O’Connor shall be made Secretary of State, 
and a Provincial Council shall be called by the 
Catholic Archbishops to meet in New York, anda 
similar document to the one I criticise shall be pub- 
lished, giving the offictal countenance of the highest 
functionaries of the Government to the Roman 
Catholic religion, in opposition to Protestanti:m and 
other forms of belief or disbelief, what a howl there 
will be from Protestant Dan even unto Beersheba! 


I read the papers generally, and am astonished to 
see that in none, either secular or religious, has there 
been a proper reproof of the conduct of the three 
highest officers of the Government for this tremen- 
dous blunder except by the wide-awake and braye 
New York Independent [and Tar Inpex for July 16.] 
The Catholics have quietly laid away the rod in 
pickle for the backs of the Protestants, when they 
get the upper-hand, as they vainly suppose they will 
in process of time; while the short-sighted Protest- 
ants, apparently thinking there are not going to be 
many more years before the second coming of Christ 
to put down the Pope as the Man of Sin and the Son 
of Perdition, are congratulating themselves in Eu- 
rope and America that their fraudulent zeal will re- 
dound to the glory of God, and the good of the 
Evangelical Church. And Messrs. Grant, Colfax and 
Fish, although they must have seen the forgery, and 
must know that it establishes a precedent full of evil 
to the country in the future, connive at the outrage 
and let it pass unrebuked ! 


But the point I make is this, that the moral turpi- 
tude of this act of forgery is greater than if they had 
forged the signatures toa Government Bond and 
given it currency. In the case of a bond for a thou- 
sand dollars, these gentlemen in England, had they 
lived in the days of the Rey. Dr. Dodd, would have 
met his fate on the gallows; and by our laws would 
now be sent to the penitentiary to learn the art and 
mystery of weaving rag-carpet. But having only 
committed the forgery for the glory of God and the 
welfare of our beloved Zion—having only obliterated 
the eternal distinction between truth and falsehood, 
and taught the world the innocency of lying,—these 
clerical gentlemen will wipe their mouths as if they 
had done nothing amiss, and receive the plaudits of 
their Jesuitical brethren for their zeal. Buza. 


oe 
THE COALITION OF SECTS. 


Ep. Inpex:—In the editorial columns of one of 
your cotemporaries there recently appeared the fol- 
lowing :— 


The London Times calls attention to a significant occurrence 
recently in Henry VII. Chapel in Westminster Abbey. The 
company of learned men called together to revise the author- 
ized version of the New Testament participated, witha few ex- 
ceptions, in the Holy Communion, Of those who had come to- 
gether for that purpose, twenty joined in the solemn seryices, 
among whom were Bishops of the Established Church, minis- 
ters of the Established and of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
representatives of nearly every Non-Conformist Church in Eng- 
Jand—Independent, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Unitarian. This 
union of the Churth and of Non-Conformity suggests the 
charity and the advanced views of the times, and the decay of 
old religious feuds. There is, of course, such a thing as being 
too liberal, and of admitting away Christianity and being at 
peace with infidels, but this is not the purpose or tendency of 
liberal Christians, and the more charity there is between those 
who belong to the class called ‘‘orthodox,” the sooner will 
come the triumph of the religion which is revolutionizing and 
vitalizing the world. 

This tendency to union is shown probably as much by the 
fact that over forty men from different branches of the Christ- 
jan Church have come together to revise the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, as from any other event or movement of the 
times. It is true, Dr, NEwMAN, the learned Catholic convert, 
and Dr, Pusry, the High Churchman, declined to join the army 
of revision ; yet a Committee composed of representativer of 
most of the Protestant churches is earnestly engaged in a re- 
vision of the accepted version of the Bible. 

The revision was proposed by the Convocation of Canterbury, 
and has no authority whatever except such as this body cap 
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give it, for the Convocation of York, which is equal in author- 
ity, refused its assent to the revision with great unanimity. 

“The union of the Church and Non-Conformity.” 
This “significant occurrence,’—the more remarkable 
because the door of Christian fellowship was so wide- 
ly opened as to allow even the Unitarian black sheep, 
heretofore wandering among outcast goats, to enter, 
—suggests to the writer of the above the “charity 
and advanced views of the times,’ and the “decay of re- 
ligious feuds.” Christians,it would seem, content 
with the blood already plentifully spilled in the service 
of the Prince of Peace, are to quit quarrelling among 
themselves, and henceforth exhibit the harmony and 
enjoy the bliss of a “happy family,’ But let no de- 
luded mortal consider the charity spoken of as suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to include infidels in its gener- 
ous embrace! Is it not enough for Christians to be 
at peace with themselves ? 

Probably the “advanced views of the times” may 
suffice to save the infidel from being murdered, im- 
prisoned, plundered, and shown other such gentle at- 
tentions, for the “love of Christ” and “glory of God,” 
as in by-gone times; but ere the hour let him not 
presumptuously hope for charity and peace which 
shall witness the lying down together of lion and 
lamb! That, indeed, would be “too liberal.” And, 
besides, how much of the occupation of our clerical 
Othellos would be gone, if there were to be a truce to 
the petty persecutions covertly incited against unbe- 
lievers, the manifold misrepresentations and stale 
slanders heaped upon the head of Voltaire, Volney, 
Hume, Gibbon, Paine, e¢ 7d genus omne! Or if the 
death of noted infidels by lightning, drowning, and 
other casualties, even by asudden attack of heart- 
disease, could not be “improved” as a “special visi- 
tation from Providence!” 

Nevertheless, while the writer of the paragraph 
quoted sees nothing that promises peace for unbeliev- 
ers in the “ significant”” assemblage of divines to re- 
vise God’s Word—to which the addition, or from 
which the subtraction, of even one jot, dot or iota is 
therein forbidden,—he does perceive, in the unsecta- 
rian character of the gathering, a “tendency to union 
shown probably as much as from any other event or 
movement of the times.” But what of the declination 
to share this revision of the Bible by Dr. Newman, 
Dr. Pusey and the Convocation of York? Is not the 
hypothesis of this tendency to re-union,—is not, at 
any rate, the supposition that it will eventwate in 
union among Christians, rather a fiction of imagina- 
tion than an inference of reason? For, after the re- 
vision of the Bible, they will have, as in the past, 
substantially the same book. And has their use of it 
heretofore, the “sure word” though it be, united 
them? On the contrary, it is a notorious fact, and 
one often remarked upon, that the believers in the 
plenary inspiration and absolute authority of the 
Bible haye found therein almost countless causes of 
difference and contention. Thus, to enumerate some 
of them, they have deduced therefrom a belief alike 
in one God, and in three equal, co-existent, co-eter- 
nal Gods in one; in total depravity and partial de- 
pravity; in election and free grace; in salvation by 
the blood and death, and salvation through the life 
and example of Christ; in faith as opposed to works 
and in works as opposed to faith; in the presence 
and absence of the veritable body of Christ in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; in baptism by sprink- 
ling and by immersion; in standing and sitting in 
prayer; in the first day of the week and in the 
seventh as the Sabbath; in revivals and no reyiyals; 
in one well-nigh almighty devil and no deyil at all; 
in heayen for afew and heaven for all; in hell for 
many and no hell for any; and in many other differ- 
ent and contradictory observances, rites and dogmas. 
So the rejection of riches and the pursuit of wealth; 
amusements and asceticism; total abstinence and the 
taking of a “little wine for thy stomach’s sake ;” war 
and peace; resistance and non-resistance; slavery 
and freedom; aristccracy and democracy; no goy- 
ernment for any and the most despotic government 
for all; the divine right of kings and the divine right 
of the regicide; the haying of many wives, of only 
one, and of none,—these have all been advocated, 
vindicated, and justified, as unerringly revealed in 
Gods law! Well might Shelley exclain—“If God 
has spoken, why is not the universe convinced ?” 


Thus it has been in the past, so it will be in the 
future. Even if it be admitted that the Bible is the 
infallible word of God, still it ‘is fallible man who in- 
terprets and expounds it. The book is to every man 
what his understanding of it is. When, therefore, he 
believes in it as infallible, he believes in his own un- 
derstanding of it as infallible. But the minds of men 
differ. They cannot reason wholly alike. There 
must, therefore, be different expositions of what the 
Scriptures teach. And because the distinguishing 
doctrine of every sect is the result of its own reason- 
ing, its dogma becomes, in the last analysis, the abso- 
lute authority to which it submits as the very word 
of Jehovah. And thus there are and must be many 
different standards of authority drawn from the same 
source. There is, then, no escape from disagreement 
and discord among Protestant sects, except by pro- 
viding for them what the Catholics haye at last se- 
cured, one infallible interpreter and expounder of the 
Bible. Even then disunion would exist between 
Protestants and Catholics. Wemay conclude, there- 
fore, that the “tendency” toward it will not effect a 
real union among Christians. 


What, then, is the meaning of the tendency which 
is indicated by the meeting of the forty gentlemen to 
inspect and revise the Almighty’s Word, by the for- 
mation of Christian Associations, Evangelical Allian- 
ces, &c.? Simply that all Orthodoxy 3 alarmed, and 
is making a desperate effort to rally and concentrate 
its forces to oppose the irresistible movement of man- 


ed, and every preparation is made to meet it. 


kind toward mental freedom. What of it? “Mr. 
Stevenson, suppose your locomotive at full speed en- 
countered a cow upon the track, what then?” ‘“ So 
much the worse for the coo.” SPECTATOR. 
OO <i oO 


“THE GERMAN WAR, 


“There is no remission of sins saye through the 
shedding of blood,’—is the declaration of the Bible, 
and nations at least seem to attestits truth. Of all the 
hopes sent out like doves across the wide waste of 
waters least likely for many a long day to bring back 
any olive branch, of all the plans with which this 
effervescing generation restlessly struggles for human 
improvement, none seems to me more Utopian and 
hopeless of speedy results than Peace Societies, or 
schemes for universal disarmament. 

Once more the tocsin has sounded to arms, and 
peals across the Atlantic. France and Prussia are 
the active combatants, with more than a chance that 
other nations will be drawn in. J.ike a sudden flash 
of lightning on a summer’s day, came first the decla- 
ration of war, and almost as soon the thunder of im- 
mense moving armies,—France with 400,000 troops 
under arms, and 269,000 reserves, Prussia with 
200,000 and a reserve force of 600,000. 

The most significant fact elicited by the war, and 
the most complete revelation of Napoleon’s charac- 
ter, is the secret treaty of which our papers have been 
full. If anything had been needed to make complete 
the sympathy of all Liberals with Prussia, this would 
haye completed it. A little volume by Victor Hugo, 
describing the cowp detat by which the Emperor as- 
cended the throne, should be read now, and in con- 
nection with it the pledge he took in 1848 :— 

“T appear before you as a warm and true Democrat and Re- 
publican. I take the shadow of the man of the century as the 
symbol of the promise which I now solemnly make. I will be, 
as I always was, a child of France. In every Frenchman I will 
ever see a brother. The Democratic Republic is the object of 
my adoration, and I will be her Minister. Never will I try to 
clothe myself in Imperial robes. May my heart cease to beat 
on the day when I forget what I owe to you—what I owe to 
France.jg@May my lips forever be closed, if I say a word against 
the Republican Sovereignty of the French people. May I be 
cursed if I suffer doctrines to be taught in my name contrary to 
Democratic principles and the government of the Republic. 
May I be condemned if I lay a treasonable hand upon the 
rights of the people, either with their consent or against their 
will by force. And now trust me, andI trust you, and may 
this call from me be like a prayer to Heaven. Vive la Repub- 
lique. Louis NAPOLEON BoNAPARTE.” 

And yet, at this man’s bidding and on the flimsiest 
of pretexts, this great French nation have rushed 
into a long war,—at least the Emperor promises it 
shall be such. Every telegram for several days came 
laden with accounts of their enthusiasm. In nothing 
do we more clearly show our brute parentage than 
in the jnstinct with which nations spring to arms, 
with the roar with which we fancy tigers meet and, 
clinching, roll together in the dust. And so great 
masses of men, the most expensive product of nature, 
become mere food for powder. Only a great cause 
makes such things endurable; but what does. France 
fight for? What idea causes the enthusiasm with 
which she has rushed to arms? 

Something of the feeling that, having begun the 
war, the Glory of France demands that it be vigor- 
ously carried on; something of the conflict of races; 
but most ofall, itseems to me,the savage instinct which, 
in the earliest history of our race (whether myth or rey- 
elation it is all the same for our purpose), appeared 
in the killing of the second man born by the hand of 
his brother—the childish, sayage instinct, which 
glories in the pomp and tinsel of war, and the peril- 
ous craving of every soul for intense excitement. 
One of the saddest of sights is the facility with which 
a tyrant can use a people’s love of country, its preju- 
dice against another nation, and the primal instinct 
of war to advance schemes of conquest which every 
wise man deprecates. 


Meantime the troubled nations stand around neces- 
sarily partaking more or less in the shock and disas- 
ter. Whatever Napoleon may say about long wars, 
yet the intimate union of all countries to-day, their 
interdependence, and the great eyil to all of war 
against any, is the pledge that insures to us its speedy 
ending. Long wars are too costly to our modern 
civilization, and commerce protests. It is no longer 
possible for nations to issue like feudal barons from 
their castles, and, leading their subjects into war, 
bear alone the losses and defeats. As once they 
kindled fires upon the mountains, and fiery tongues 
that cried from hill to hill told the people that war 
was commenced, so to the watchful eyes of the world 
this war seems to spread from nation to nation, or, 
like volcanoes bursting suddenly forth at places tar 
asunder, hints at some fire near the centre that is 
thinly covered, never quenched. 


In Spain a Carlist outbreak is momentarily expect- 
Ene- 
land, professing strict neutrality, declares through 
her papers that no attempt shall be made to redis- 
tribute European territory or reconstruct the map of 
Europe without her consent; and men in Parliament 
talked with bated breath of the secret treaty, till war 
seemed at their yery door. The French troops are 
leaving Rome, and a rising among the loving subjects 
of the Pope is already threatened. “Never was any- 
thing more timely than the declaration of Papal in- 
fallibility just now. More than human wisdom will 
be required for the old gentleman to keep his throne; 
and this, happily, has been voted him by the Ccu- 
menical Council. I can but think, however, that a 
vote of bayonets would have been more to the pur- 
pose. The hour so long delayed for Italy has struck 
at length ; she has but to will it to be free and united. 
There is a great unrest among the nations; this new 
effervescing wine cannot be put into the old bottles. 
It seems asif in this upheaving of life some new 


form would be put on,—asif the institutions and 
forms that belonged to old, dead centuries would fall 
off, and leave the new idea free to run its course. 
The danger is that, like Samson, with eyes put out 
by their crue] masters, they may pull down the tem- 
ple on their own heads, a 

Napoleon himself sits to-day on an unsteady throne. 
Partly to keep his hold on France this war is made; 
but, beside that, he desires to prevent a united Ger- 
many, the great hope of Bismarck. The weakness of 
Germany has always been in her division; divided, 
she can never be free. 

Germany was once a power in the councils of West- 
ern Christendom. From the 10th to the 14th century, 
from Henry the Fowler to Charles the Fourth, espec- 
ially with the Suabian Emperors, Germany was the 
supreme secular power. Why did that power de- 
cline? Because the process of consolidation or gath- 
ering together which made England out of the Sax- 
on Heptarchy, and Spain out of Castile and Arragon, 
and has made the strength of all modern nations, 
was never till now attempted in Germany. Strong 
as she is in science and art, the teacher of the world, 
she has not yet learned the secret of political suc- 
cess, or at least has not applied it. Bismarck is now 
eager to try consolidation. As a political power, the 
very existence of Germany depends on its success. 
As a nation she must accept the modern method of 
the would-be strong. That success Napoleon is de- 
termined to nip in the bud. 

A learned professor in Geettingen, arguing with 
Dr. Hedge, said that Germany was destined to be a 
Bundesstaat—that is, a bundle of states. Said Dr. 
Hedge in reply, “Mr. Professor, your country has had 
now a thousand years of Bundesstaat, and nothing 
but political weakness has come of it. Is it not 
worth while to try what virtue there may be in con- 
solidation ?” 

But there is something real behind this disunion ; 
it is simply the the expression of religious differences. 
All efforts towards the union of North and South 
Germany haye always been frustrated by the differ- 
ences of confession, and because the German Refor- 
mation was arrested in its career. All thoughtful 
men have long acknowledged that, before the Ger- 
mans can be politically free, they must be spiritually 
free; before they can be united some common ground 
must be found to unite on. Towards this position 
the spirit of the age is fast hurrying them, and this 
war is the inevitable conflict of ideas, which work 
themselves out with unerring logic. On one side 
Romanism, on the other side Protestantism,—on one 
side authority, on the other reason ; and the terrible 
masked batteries of the gods work behind the shal- 
low ambitions of men. It is significant that the Pa- 
pal dogma of infallibility has just been promulgated 
to organize all the forces cf the church, the solitary 
protest of Romanism voicing itself in Hyacinthe. By 
a sure instinct men have grouped themselves around 
the poles of religious thought; and, Bngland and 
America with Prussia, Ireland and Russia with 
France, we stand waiting the result. For out of this 
stern agony we hope will be born at last a free and 
united Germany. But who knows what must be 
first? Sure of ultimate success, I do not look for- 
ward to speedy results. If Judaism had first “to be 
pounded in the terrible mortar of history,’ and so 
many nations pulverized, that by the union of the 
particles a soil sufficiently rich might be obtained 
for the seed of Christianity to grow in, how many 
currents and counter currents must there be, how 
many bloody revolutions and wars, how many tides 
that bring in only phantom ships and solitary mari- 
ners, before the world or even this small corner of it 
is ready for free thought and religion! 

Heine, with his mcomparable wit, said: 

‘“The Englishman loves liberty like his lawful wife ; the 
Frenchman loves her like his mistress ; the German loves her 
like his old grandmother. But yet, after all, no one can ever 
tell how things may fall out. The grumpy Englishman, in an 
ill temper with his wife, is capable of some day eter a rope 
round her neck, and taking her to be sold at Smithfield. The 
inconstant Frenchman may become unfaithful to his adored 
mistress, and be seen fluttering about the Palais Royal after 
another. But the German will never quite abandon his old 
grandmother; he will always keep for her a nook by the chim- 
ney corner, where she can tell her fairy stories to the listening 
children.”’ : 

Grand, imaginative, pedantic Germany! some- 
thing more than fireside tales must liberty tell to you, 
before the stern hold of your master relaxes. 

“For thou, my people, art the true Kaiser, the true lord of 
the land; thy willis soverign, and more legitimate far than 
that purple Tel est notre plaisir...... Though now thou liest 
down in thy bonds, yet in the end will thy rightful cause pre- 
vail; the day of deliverance is at hand, a new time is begin 
ning. My Kaiser, the night is over, and out there glows the 
ruddy dawn. Hush, that is the saw and the carpenter’s axe, 
and soon the doors of thy prison will be burst open, and thou 
will be free, my Kaiser!” 

In the whistling of shot and shell, in the noise of 
musket and cannon, we hear the axe which is batter- 
ing down the prison door that keeps you slave, oh 
Kaiser. ‘‘The people have time enough, they are 
immortal; kings only are mortal.” 

L. PEckHAM, 
oe 


President Lincoln’s religious opinions have been 
discussed in many quarters since the publication of 
Mr. Herndon’s paper in Tar Iyppx, attempting to 
prove him an unbeliever in Christianity. It seems to 
be proved that in his early life such was his position ; 
but that it was materially modified in his later life — 
Independent. 
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A stranger in a printing office asked the youngest , 
apprentice what his rule of punctuation was. “I set 
up as long as I can hold my breath, then I put a com- 
ma; when I gape, I insert a semi-colon; and whenTt 
want a chew of tobacco, J make a paragr ph.” 
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DISCOURSE OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


We gladly devote our space this week to a 
report of a discourse delivered in the Unitarian 
Chapel, Finsbury, England, by Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, The report, with the sketch of the 
distinguished Hindu reformer, is taken from 
the Borough of Hackney Express :— 


Babu Keshub Chunder Sen is the descendant of a 
respectable and well-known lineage in Calcutta, and 
his grandfather was the friend and coadjutor of one 
of the most profound Sanscrit scholars in this country 
—the late Dr. Gilchrist. He belongs to the section 
of the Hindu community which represents the phy- 
sician caste. As an orphan he went to an English 
school, and afterwards to a Calcutta college, where 
he gained a full knowledge of the English language, 
literature, and history, with which it was impossible 
he could remain in idolatry. Early in his career he 
therefore learned to despise the worship of idols, and 
by degrees, by thought and prayer, he came to be- 
lieve in the One God. He then joined the party 
which is known in Lower India as the Brahmo 
Somaj (Church of God.) After a short time he be- 
came the head of the Reforming party which has 
now arisen in Bengal. The movement is leayening 
Hindu society, especially amongst the middle classes. 
It was impossible for these reformers to remain 
idolaters, and at present they consist of two classes 
—the Rationalistic and Theistic. Mr. Sen believes 
in pure Theism, but he does not ignore the teachings 
of Christ and His disciples. his visit to this country 
is not for pleasure, or to make money; but he has 
come (to use his own words) to teil Englishmen and 
women what they have done for India—to bring the 
heart-felt thanks of 180 millions of his countrymen 
for the great moral and religious reform which the 
English have commenced there and carried on during 
the last few years. 

The service commenced with an invocation to the 
Divine Being, and _ singing by a choir, after which 
Mr. Sen read several selections from the Hindu, 
Jewish, Mahometan, and Parsee’ Scriptures, with a 
view, we presume, of showing the similarity of their 
moral teaching. Another hymn was sung, followed 
by a short but impressive prayer, and 

Mr. Sen then said he should take as the basis of 
his discourse, two texts—one from the Indian and one 
from the Christian Scriptures : “ As the bee gathereth 
from all flowers, so the truly wise receive truth from 
all scriptures great or small. ‘‘Ofa truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons’; but in every na- 
tion he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with Him.” He proceeded to say that 
an impartial survey of all the religious ceremonies 
and practices of all nations, and a dispassionate 
study of their sacred writings, would convinceus that 
truth is not, nor has it ever been, the monopoly of 
any schoolor sect. Like light and air, truth is to be 
found amongst all mankind, in all nations and in all 
climes. Man claimed it as his birthright, and there 
was nothing to prevent him having it if he was only 
willing to find it out himself. Truth, essentially 
considered, was neither Hindu nor European— 
neither Christian ‘nor Mahometan ; it is not a thing 
which belonged exclusively to the first century 
nor to the nineteenth. It is not a thing which be- 
longed exclusively to the rich or to the poor; it be- 
longed to both, and itis a thing in which the Eng- 
lishmen and the Hindu might feel equal interest. 
When we came to analyse the sacred books of vari- 
ous denominations, we found that truth to be his- 
torically corroborated which we found a priort in 
our moral constitutions. The grounds af all truths 
were to be foundin the human mind—they were in- 
herent in our nature; and those moral teachings 
which came from conscience and which were the 
voice of God in the soul, were to be found in the 
sacred books of other nations and races as 
well asour own. The pure moral teaching of the 
New Testament, had its response in the earliest books 
of the Hindus; and one was led to . wonder how 
it was that the same truth could have reyealed itself 
unto men in such distant ages and in such distant 
countries. But all distance of space and time was 
absolutely destroyed and annihilated when we sat 
before our Divine Father and received from H's 


hand direct communication of truth. The fact of 
receiving a pound from the hands of arich man did 
not enhance its value in the least; nor did the fact 
of receiving it from the hands of a poor man deter- 
iorate its value. It was a pound whether it came 
from the rich or poor, Hindu or Christian, European 
or American, Jew or Gentile. So truth was truth 
whether found in the Scriptures of the Hindus or 
found in some modern books of sermons, or 
criticisms from the pen of Christian authors in Eng- 
land. All: such books were to be respected by us 
because they contained truth. After enlarging upon 
this point, he said his subject was Theism in East 
and West—Theism in England and India. When he 
threw away all the prejudices and all distinctive 
doctrines of parties, sects, and schools, and all that 
was peculiar to country and race—when he stood 
upon the broad platform of truth and universal liber- 
ality, he found that India taught him Theism and 
England taught him Theism. Asa member of the 
Brahmo Somaj, he stood between the East and the 
West. The true Theist found it morally and spirit- 
ually impossible, both for his own interests and the 
interests of mankind at large, to sell his heart to 
either the East orto the West. It was not for him 
to be anti-Christian or anti-Hindu, but a true wor- 
shipper and lover of God. The liberal-minded Theist 
must always ignore sectarianism, and must assume 
an attitude of brotherhood to all sects and nations. 
Wherever there was truth, there he must hear it, 
whether it came from Christian books or from Hin- 
du books; then why should we reject books simply 
because they did not belong to our nationality? In 
every book, side by side with truth, there was a 
quantity of error; in each sect, mingled with the 
voice of God, there was the voice of man; and it was 
our duty to separate the chaff from the wheat—our 
interest to throw aside darkness, and prejudice, and 
sin, and accept that only which was true and which 
ennobled our hearts. In the Hindu books there 
were many errors and prejudices, and there were 
frightful and injurious customs inculcated; but he 
was bound to set his face against them, though they 
were time-hallowed—though they were to some ex- 
tent grown into him because of his nationality. But 
what was true he accepted, and he humbly besought 
those present to do the same, even though it came 
from the Hast. The texts which he had read showed 
that even the Hindus were alive to the importance 
of gathering what was true from all Scriptures ; they 
were taught to harmonize the teachings of Scripture, 
the counsels of good and great men, and their own 
intuitions. According to the light of the Hindu 
Scriptures these three teachings were to be brought 
into harmony with one another. Many Christians 
had accused his countrymen of teaching idolatry. He 
admitted there was a great deal of idolatry in India; 
but if they turned to the early books of the Hindu 
Scriptures, they would find a statement to the effect 
that those objects which were worshipped by men 
were not the true objects of Deity. Those early 
writings positively asserted that the Lord our God is 
one, and there is no other God but one. That-pas- 
sage most clearly protested against the finite objects 
which were worshipped in India. Between that 
statement and the passage in our Old Testament— 
“ Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord ”’— 
there was no difference; both were true; both taught 
the same God, and that He is one. In Hindustan 
there was the system of caste, which created barriers 
between man and man, and woman and woman. It 
set up a line of demarcation between sect and sect, 
and race and race. But men. whose hearts were 
catholic looked upon all as their kinsmen. The 
Hindu books were inimical to caste; and though 
caste had sprung up and bad proved most mischiev- 
ous and injurious to the physical and moral interests 
of the nation, yet there was a statement calling upon 
men to look upon one another as brethren. Similar 
statements were to be found in the Christian Scrip- 
tures. Some admitted there was Theism in India, 
and that there were doctrines teaching brotherhood ; 
but urged that there was no pure theology in such 
books. He believed that pure Theistic morality was 
to be found in Hindu Scriptures, and a few passages 
from them would convince his hearers that that was 
true and indubitable. The Christian Scriptures said 
“ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God ;” and 
it was said in the Hindu Scripture “ That the house- 
holder should do everything to the glory of God; he 
should give to God all his works.” That showed 
that in our domestic life every work we did must be 
done to the glory of God. That was the highest aim 
of our existence. What did we live for in this 
world? Was it that we might worship God once in 
the course of the week, and give a portion of our life 
and love? No; but that every duty we did might be 
to the glory of God, whether it were eating or drink- 
ing, whether engaged in philanthropy or patriotism, 
in the reading of books or the acquiring of riches— 
everything was to be done in the name of God and 
to His glory. Thus the Christian Scriptures har- 
monized with the Hindu Scriptures, Truth was 
valued above all things in the Hindu Scriptures; 
truth was God, truth was the only eternal prayer, 
truth was the only religious ceremony, truth was the 
only eternal Scripture. It had been said “that the 
highest kind of love was not to be found in the Hin- 
du books—that love to God was inculcated but not 
the highest kind of love to man. That there was no 
true philanthropy, no forgiveness; that the love to 
an enemy was a doctrine not preached in India, that 
it was only to be found in the Christian Scripture.” 
There was in the Hindu Scriptures, he said, a pas- 
sage, the sublimity of which he had never been able 
thoroughly to grasp. It said, “ When an enemy 
comes to your house, show him the utmost hospital- 


ity; for the tree does not deny its shade to the man 
who fells it.” When a man cut down a tree, he con- 
tinued to enjoy the shade which it afforded eyen 
whilst engaged in the work of destruction. So 
should a man treat his enemy. He should show hos- 
pitality, he should continue to give protection to the 
man. Even when another was trying to destroy us, 
we should not keep from him our loving-kindness 
and hospitality. In the epistle to the Romans we 
were told to be not overcome of evil, but to overcome 
evil with good. A similar passage was given in the 
Hindu Scripture, “Conquer anger with kindness; 
conquer malevolence with kindness ; conquer untruth 
with truth.” We were not told to return anger for 
anger—not to follow the law of retaliation, ‘‘ An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Both passages 
breathed the same spirit—the sublime spirit of for- 
giveness and universal love. Some complained that 
the Hindu Scriptures taught dry and hard moral 
duty, but that there was no tenderness. His opinion 
was that they overflowed with tenderness and love. 
Love to God in all its fulness was to be found 
in the Hindu books. They taught that the Lord 
that dwells within our hearts is dearer to us than all 
things else, and that he who wishes to worship God 
must worship Him not as an abstraction, not as an 
intellectual duty, but as a God to be loved, a God 
who is dear to us. We must worship Him as some 
one dearer to us than son, or father, or mother, or 
our best friends on earth; dearer than luxuries or 
anything in the world. We were not taught to be- 
lieve that God’s spirit was a sort of abstraction, hay- 
ing nothing to do with the arrangements of the 
world or the destinies of its inhabitants; but that the 
Lord regulates the physical machinery of the uni- 
verse ; that the same God is to us our friend, our 
Savior, our preserver, and our protector; and if we 
wish to draw near to Him, we must worship Him 
with our hearts, and not merely with the understand- 
ing. Thus as regarded the conception of God and 
our duty to Him there was Theism in India and 
Theism in England. What was the inference to be 
drawn from those facts? A perusal of the Hindu 
books would satisfy them that there was pure Theism 


in India. This was being developed by the Brahmo 
Somaj. They were trying to give Theism a tangible 


organization; they were trying to unite themselves 
into a band of lovers of man and worshippers of God. 
Might he ask those present to do the same thing here ? 
It distressed him to find in this country so many who 
had drifted away from the Christian church. Thou- 
sands were going about here and there, wanderers; 
men who had no spiritual home where they could 
find comfort—where they could find peace to their 
hearts. Was it not our duty to bring these men and 
women together? If there were strife, and contention, 
and discord in the Established Church in England,— 
if there were sects warring against one another in 
Christendom,—if members of certain churches did 
not care to bring harmony amongst themselves, 
should he find the same spirit among liberal-minded 
Christians of the present day? Their duty was to 
convince others that their hearts were more loving,— 
that they had cast away so-called orthodox doctrines 
and narrowness of heart. Thos2 present stood before 
the Lord their Father, and they desired to acknow- 
ledge Him notas a Lord of that small portion of Fins- 
bury, but as the Lord of the universe. They desired 
to gather, not simply the five hundred souls there, 
but all races of men, and to acknowledge God as their 
one common shepherd. That was their duty,—that 
was the object they had in view; and he hoped that 
they would not mar that object,—that they would 
not sully that object, by mutual discord and antipa- 
thy, which he saw in great abundance among men 
who had a narrow creed. Such men were necessarily 
confined by sectarianism, because their creed was 
narrow ; but if his hearers said they had accepted the 
truth as their only scriptures,—if they were willing 
to accept truth wherever it was to be found,—-whether 
in Hindu, or English, or other books,—should not 
their hearts show a commensurate amount of catho- 
licity ? Should not their hearts grow as their minds 
expanded ? Should they not receive an enlarging love 
to their hearts,—love that expanded the whole heart, 
and enabled it to embrace all the nations of the earth? 

After enlarging on the evils of dividing 
into sects and cherishing a bitter dogmatic 
spirit,— 

He urged them to be engaged in a holy crusade 
against sectarianism—not to establish a new church, 
for they had too many ¢sms already, and they were 
determined tohayeno more. They wished to bring 
together the various sects, and incorporate them inte 
a harmonious whole, so that anew life might be 
infused, a new kind of faith, and anew kind of wor- 
ship might spring up—a form of worship which 
should gather together the truths which were to be 
foundin the various books spread over the earth. 
Thus they would accept the truth of all, and whilst 
they were apparently hostile to other sects, inwardly 
and spiritually they would possess hearts loving and 
forgiving, which would extend to others the right 
hand of fellowship. Thus might the true Scriptures, 
the Hindu and the Christian, coalesce and harmo- 
nize; and thus might the English and the Hindu 
heart be united together in love and ‘fellowship, and 
England accept the noble Theism. And thus might 
the East and the West be bound together in the en- 
during ties of brotherly love; and that would be the 
cathedral where all nations and races should sing the 
name of our common Father. 


The Report of the last Annual Meeting of the 
Free Religious Association is for sale at Tum Inprex 
Office for fifty cents. 
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NOISE. 


[Read to the Unitarian Society in Dover, N. H., July 15, 1866.] 


‘* Be still, and know that I am God.” 
Psatm 46:10. 


All barbarous nations and tribes are fond of noise. 
The greatest of their divinities is the god Racket. At 
their feasts and public assemblies their joys find vent 
in shrieks, cries, and universal uproar; in their war- 
councils every campaign is planned under the inspi- 
ration of wild whoops and terrific clamor. The 
Indians endeavor to cure their sick by assembling in 
crowds, and scaring away the disease by sheer force 
of noise. The Chinese, before contact with European 
troops had taught them better, are said to have 
put greater faith in their kettle-drums than in their 
swords as weapons of war. Some African tribes, 
when the moon is eclipsed, meet together in dismay, 
and with pipes, horns, drums, groans and yells, seek 
to drive off the dreadful beast they suppose to be de- 

ouring her. Noise seems to be the universal expres- 
i among uncivilized men for any strong emotion 
-of joy, fear, rage, or grief; and even among civilized 
nations the same taste seems to linger, as if to remind 
them of their savage ancestry. Even in this highly- 
enlightened America we can find no better expression 
of our public happiness than the snapping of torpe- 
does and fire-crackers, the clangor of bells, the thun- 
der of cannon, and the still noisier demonstrations of 
Fourth-of-July orators. There is no more sweet, nat- 
ural, and appropriate interpreter of strong feeling 
than noise, provided it is organized and harmonized 
into music ; it utters for us, far better than articulate 
speech, our rejoicings, our sorrows, our hopes, our des- 
pairs, our aspirations. But noise, vulgar and unmean- 
ing,—noise which is simply din, without pathos, beau- 
ty, or fire,—is not an expression of feeling, but rather 
a substitute for it. Beauty, whether in sight or sound, 
is the true symbol of our secret delights ‘and pains ; 
but a mere grinding of discord out of Nature’s re- 
‘ luctant elements symbolizes nothing, and becomes the 
veriest travesty of feeling. In proportion as men 
learn to think truly and feel deeply, they also learn 
to shun the parade and ostentation of noise,-—to un- 
derstand and enjoy. the eloquence of silence. 


For every one who has outgrown the child and the 
savage, there is a commanding beauty in stillness, at 
least at certainseasons. Noise is superficial—silence 
is profound. You know the old proverb—“ Still wa- 
ters run deep.” It istheshallow soul that noisily rip- 
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ples all its experiences into every ear; the soul that 
ponders the great Sphynx-enigma of life is s¢zdl. 
Some persons, after a fine song or grand strain of 
orchestral music, fly into a rhapsody of exclamation 
and rattle off adjectives like summer rain. Of course 
the next moment brings oblivion of that which was 
just now so glibly praised. Others before a splendid 
sunset, a lovely scene, or a great work of art, can 
find self-complacency enough with stereotyped phra- 
ses to simper forth their shallow admiration. There 
are times when to speak at all is insufferable imper- 
tinence. We feel ourselves outraged by him who has 
either no comprehension of the sacredness of the oc- 
casion, or else no respect for the emotions it calls 
forth. A well-meaning comforter, in hours of great 
and terrible bereavement, may put us to torture more 
sharp and excruciating than that of the rack. Our 
best consolers are those who best know the healing 
power of silence, and never venture to talk about 
things too deep for words; whose hearts are so full 
of sympathy that it can find no outlet in set phrase 
or formal speech, but only in looks and tones and del- 
icate acts of kindness. The droning commonplaces 
of professional or conventional comforters are harsher 
to a wounded spirit than the creaking of rusty hinges, 
or the dull cawing of a November crow. No noise 
is so harrowimrg to the nerves as mere words. It is 
truer than ever .in times of trouble that “speech is 
silver, but silence is golden.” 


The need of stillness grows out of our highest na- 
ture. The glimpse of great truths does not come to 
us in a riot or tumult, but only in the deep hush of a 
pondering and reverential spirit. “God never reveals 
himself to us with a flourish of trumpets; he has 
never issued an Official proclamation. When our 
hearts are still, the great Presence is known. If you 
are inwardly filled with a clamor of passions or am- 
bitions, you live in a hubbub, although outwardly all 
is hushed as the grave; your hearing of the eternal 
word is stunned and deafened, not by the roar of 
business or the clatter of trade, but by the importu- 
nate outcries of selfish plans, policies, andlusts. The 
only uproar which drowns the whisper of the still, 
small voice within is the terrible concert ef the wild 
beasts of the breast. The howlings of the passions 
make worse confusion in our souls than-the shouts of 
a hundred hack-drivers in a New York railroad sta- 
tion. 

Jesus knew well the conditions of a true com- 
munion with the Infinite. ‘“ But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet; and when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father which seeth in 
secret.” “Thy closet,’—what isthat? The stillness 
of asoul at peace with itself, in which every evil 
thought and disorderly impulse and ignoble purpose 
are shut out, and the door bolted and barred ;—that 
inward retreat from the tyrannies of life in which, 
loud as may be the noises round about us, we may 
always feel the deep pulsations of the Infinite Heart. 
Friends, this noise of the world would drive us crazy, 
if we could not flee away at intervals into the abso- 
lute solitude of our own souls. The keen chafferings 
of trade, the loud rivalries of business interests, the 
din and clack of vociferous tongues, the shrill pipings 
of penny-whistles blown by boys of all ages from 
seven to seventy years, the noisy scrambling after a 
pile of greenbacks. or a public office or an enviable 
position, the deafening competition of men and wo- 
men, aye, and children too, for the so-called “ prizes 
of life”’—how utterly tiresome, perplexing, and unen- 
durable would be this ceaseless noise, if there were 
no closet for quiet thought and silence and secret re- 
freshment in the still chambers of the soul! The 
meaning of life is not on its surface, and we should 
fail to seize it, if we never descended to its depths. 
In the profound hush of meditation, we learn that 
there is more of human life than meets the eye or 
ear; we catch the murmurs of truth’s mighty ocean, 
the distant rush of the surfon some curving beach ; 
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and we return to our constant struggle in the midst 
of noise with a stronger faith in the divine origin and 
goal of this strange existence of ours. 


“ Be still, and know that Iam God.” ‘There is no 
sublimer word than that between the two lids of the 
Bible,—few words so sublime. It is the far-off echo, 
the precious legacy of an age when men were still. 
Modern civilization is very swift and noisy ; it seldom 
stops to understand itself or to inquire whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. The almost miraculous 
industrial development of the times (the direct or in- 
direct result of the wonderful progress of modern 
science) encroaches on men’s leisure, and hardly 
leaves us time to be ourselves. The world, like Sat- 
urn, devours its own children. We are almost ma- 
chines, and are in danger of becoming fixtures in our 
own railroads, steamboats, factories, foundries. The 
rush and impetus of the age is tremendous; it makes 
us giddy, and we cling to the tangible in fear of look- 
ing up or down. But we must learn to keep our equi- 
poise, without merging our nobler part, our individ- 
ual being, in the great whirl of modern society. After 
all there issomething more important than the prosper- 
ity of corporations and firms,—than the accumulation 
of fortunes and the acquisition of civic honors,—than 
any of the bright and gaudy baubles: that the world 
holds up so temptingly to our pursuit. We must 
learn to resist the contagion of the times, and take 
leisure to be men and women ; we must learn to resist 
the gravitation of the multitudes, and set a profound- 
er value on the formation and development of private 
character, We must oftener fall back on the primitive 
solitude of our own souls, seek the stillness of grave 
and high thought, and forget the wearying distract- 
ions of the Many in the unfathomable attractions of 
the One. 

In any season of quiet in our outward surroundings, 
if we listen very intently for a while, we shall catch 
a mysterious sound which seems to be a mere singing 
in our ears,—a very faint, shrill, tiny sound, probably 
produced by innumerable small vibrations of the at- 
mosphere confusedly reaching the tympanum of the 
ear from all directions. When lying awake at night, 
it sometimes becomes all at once audible, and we 
wonder we haye not heard it before. But it is so con- 
stant and unvaried that we ordinarily quite fail to no- 
tice it: it is always sounding, but we rarely attend to 
it. Pause at any moment and strive to hear it, and 
it never eludes our listening. Now I can give this 
perpetual sound, unnoticed except in hours of still 
attention, no better name than the voice of silence. It 
is a teacher of fruitful truths. The voice of silence 
is to our corporeal hearing what the “ still small voice 
within” is to our spiritual hearing. This always sounds, 
but, because it is so still and small, we suffer it to be 
drowned by the clamorous voices of our daily expe- 
rience. These are very near and urgent, and engross 
our time and thought. Yet we shall never reach the 
normal stature of manhood and womanhood, until 
this voice of silence, this voice of God in the soul, 
becomes to us the most real and living of all realities. 
Jesus seems to have always heard it, and hardly to 
have distinguished it from himself. On the one hand 
he says—“ Verily, verily, Z say unto you,’—on the 
other he says—“I have given unto them the words 
that thou hast given me.” The words of God are 
always our own words, if they utter themselves in 
our own hearts; they are the natural expression of 
our own best and truest selves. . Those only have 
heard the voice of God who have learned to be stil, 
—learned to listen in rapt attention for this inward 
utterance of the Divine,—learned to silence the din 
of their own selfishness, and make their lives a per- 
petual word of God. 

It sometimes costs us a great and fearful struggle 
to be still. There are times when to reduce to qui- 
etude the noisy inmates of our hearts becomes that 
conquest of self which is greater than the conquest of 
a city. The enticements of temptation are loud- 
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tongued and stubborn, and he who can crush 
them into silence is a hero. The noise of human wil- 
fulness and selfishness is very hard to quell; but the 
heart must be freed from all this turmoil before the 
still, small voice is audible. In the great separations 
of life, when friends must part to meet no more on 
this side of the grave, the wild and passionate cry of 
anguish echoes and re-echoes through the soul; who 
can hush its piercing note of wailing, and make a 
stillness for the knowledge of God? The struggles 
are fearful; they tax the power of human nature to 
the utmost; yet in these fearful struggles there have 
been victors, and it is these victors who have been 
the great beacon-lights of all the ages. Out of the 
fierce and harsh and angry tumults of the breast they 
have educed harmony and self-control; the discords 
have died away in music, and the uproar of the bat- 
tle has passed into spiritual peace. Hvery one whose 
triumphs over himself have made him a friend of 
man has learned this supreme lesson of stillness be- 
fore God. Itis not the stillness of idleness or inac- 
tion, but the stillness of a life that moves without 
noise or friction to the accomplishment of divine 
aims. Unobtrusive, unostentatious, yet full of power, 
such a life revolves about the great thought of duty 
as the earth sweeps around the sun,—resistless as 
gravitation, noiseless as the planet in its pathway 
through the sky. 


AMliscellancous, 


RATIONALISMI 


IN GERMANY. 


A [From the Liberal Christian.] 


Berwin, May 28, 1870. 


My Dear Mr. Lowe: You ask me to write you 
anything likely to be of interest in theologica! mat- 
ters. I should take more pleasure in giving you an 
account of what I haye seen and heard in this direc- 
tion, if things were a little different. You know I 
have been in Heidelberg, until within a fortnight. I 
have been studying German with all diligence—not 
theology ; but my intercourse has been largely with 
theological studies. I have also attended many of 
the lectures of the theological faculty, and had con- 
versations with some of the professors. My German 
has not been strong enough to enable me to follow 
entirely the lectures, but I have got the general drift, 
J think, and I got much in my conversations. 

You have been abroad and know the German 
ways. of course. How odd it seems in the theologi- 
cal Verein to find the place of assembling in a beer- 
house, and the intervals between the exercises filled 
with beer, cigars, and convivial songs! How odd 
to see a man of the position of Hitzig reading He- 
brew in the midst of the smoke and uproar of a 
noisy Wirthshaus, and be told that regularly, every 
evening from eight to ten, the old man sits there 
with his mug and book! But you will not care for 
these external things. 

Of course you know the Heidelberg theology. 
Schenkel, to whom I brought letters, received me 
very politely, and has shown me much kindness. 
He was glad to know I was a Unitarian, and said 
we were one with his party. You know his pusitions, 
of course, from his book. I have heard him often, 
and so far as I could follow bim, a good part of his 
teaching does not differ much from that given in our 
own theological schools. He spoke to me of the 
faculty in Jena as being also Liberal, and of that in 
Zurich as going beyond his positions. I had much 
more conversation with a young professor lately 
from Holland, than with Schenkel. His name is 
Pierson—a man of excellent ability and scholarship, 
I thought, and likely to exercise considerable influ- 
ence on the students, with whom he is very popular. 
I had a number of conversations with him, and heard 
several of his lectures, which were clear, strong, and 
often quite eloquent. He described the Heidelberg 
professors as going generally beyond Schenkel, cer- 
tainiy Hitzig, and Holtzman, who has the New Test- 
ament exegesis. If I understood Pierson right, 
these men reject the supernatural element in Christ, 
and so, of course, the miracles. So doés Pierson 
also, and I regret that I did not press him more care- 
fully to des¢ribe his own position. He seemed fa- 
miliar with Channing and Parker, saying that once 
the latter had interested him much, though now he 
had come to think slightly of him. He spoke of 
Channing’s influence as being great, particularly in 
Holland and France. though lately his prestige has 
been burt by a depreciatory essay of Renan, whose 
influence the professor described as great, With re- 
gard to the general theological condition of Ger- 
many, he described the Orthodox party as having 
more power than formerly; partly through the great 
infiuence of Prussia, whose government is strongly 
Orthodox, making it even difficult for a Liberal 
man to get a place in the counties controlled by 
Prussia. A stronger influence, however, than this, 
is the fear coming to prevail among religious people 
before the widely extended skepticism which per- 
yades cultivated German society. It is hardly right 
to call this materialism. All we know of the world, 
says the prevalent philosophy, is of forces which act 
upon the senses. What they come from, whether 
they inhere in any substances or not, is beyond our 
ken; and go, too, as to God, the soul, the future life, 


they are matters beyond our ken. AsI understand 
this philosophy, there is. not positive denial, but 
simply an ignoring of all that belongs to the district 
of religious faith,as something of which we know 
nothing through any faculty we possess, and there- 
fore, something to which it is best to be indifferent. 
How wide-spread this is I need not write you. The 
Heidelberg professors in general, particular the scien- 
tific, who are yery distinguished, probably hold to 
this no-faith, some in an outspoken way ; and evyery- 
where in Germany, in the universities and in the 
most thoughtful classes, my impression is, this style 
of thinking exists and is spreading. Ishould like to 
think it was otherwise, but my impression is, that al- 
though the old Orthodoxy loses its hold every day, 
the tendency is not toward our position, but to- 
wards this utter skepticism with regard to the 
objects of taith. Just now, Orthodoxy, helped by 
the great power of Prussia, rallies against this tre- 
mendous enemy; and, as I understand my well-in- 
formed friend to say, and as I conclude from what I 
see myself, the Liberal position, our position, and 
that of those who stand upon it, who reject Ortho- 
doxy and yet cling to positive faith, is suffering in 
the great war. 

There are at Heidelberg about sixty theological 
students, mostly strongly Radical, I thought, and yet 
studying with r inconsistent zeal, it seemed to 
me, the Greek Hebrew text, going into Arabic, 
and into the refinements of the New Testament 
Greek as if they really believed it was all inspired. 
There was ameng them a good degree of scholarly 
rather than religious earnestness. 

For instance, I did not attend nor hear of religious 
meetings among them. Their Vereen appeared to ex- 
ist rather to help them in intellectual and scholarly 
directions, and sometimes it was a little too convivial 
to suit entirely the American notion of strict pro- 
priety. Jam bound to say, however, I found them 
always most heartily kind, and interested to be help- 
fulin the world, Their conyiviality I thought quite 
innocent. 

Probably in writing you thus, I am saying to you 
nothing new. My impression is, the condition of 
things on our side of the water is a reflection of the 
European situation in its essential features. As here, 
so in America, there exists the vast and increasing 
body of persons indifferent to religious faith; only 
among us this body is not dignified as here, by the 
presence in it of a multitude of serious, hard-work- 
ing scholars. Against this “ indifferentism,”’ the 
religious world is fighting hard; and many who 
under different circumstances would stand witli us, 
frightened at -the threatening aspect of the enemy, 
lend their influence to the party with the stricter 
views. 

That it would be pleasant to see the current of dis- 
sent from superstitions setting toward us, isa thing 
of course; and yet that it passes by both wings of 
Unitarianism, as well the left as the right, in the di- 
rection not so much of positive denial as of quiet, 
cool doubt with regard to immortality, to a God that 
can be prayed to, perhaps sometimes to human 
accountability, I fear is the fact. With us in 
Antioch, for instance, we have no trouble from over- 
strictness of faith; but the trouble is all from the 
other way—to awaken any religious interest in the 
hearts of those who sometimes are our best young 
people, moral, diligent, desirous to find the truth. 
It is the influence of Helmholtz, Mill, Comte, etc., 
filtering down gradually into the ranks of the peo- 
ple, who often are entirely unconscious what the 
power is that is dissolving the hold of faith upon 
their souls. 


I write you, my dear Mr. Lowe, with great frank- 
ness. Of course you desire to have me give my 
true view. I wish, with all my heart, I could give a 
more pleasing picture of the prospect; but it seems 
to me that, in the world of thinking, cultivated men, 
God is permitting a notable cooling-off of religious 
faith. How long it will last, who can say? And 
what is there for Unitarians to do but this—continue 
to offer our philosophy to the world that turns aside 
from old superstition, even though the mass choose 
instead the state of cold, passive, dangerous doubt? 
It belongs to us to make the offer ; and if what we 
offer is,in a strange degree, as we think, despised 
and rejected by men, bear it with patience and 
hope and faith, in the conviction that God is ruler, 
and will bring his kingdom to pass in His time. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you again, and if I 
can serve you personally in any way, or the Associa- 
tion, I shall be most glad to do so. For the next two 
months I shall be in Berlin, and a letter addressed to 
the care of I. Bleichroder & Co. will reach me. 

Most truly yours, 
JAMES K, Hosmer. 
~< 
A BLIGHTED LIFE. 


To the Editor of the Independent : 


Your article in Zhe Independent of the 26th May, 
entitled ‘The Agony of a Life Mistake,” is the most 
startling Ihave ever read in the columns of that 
paper. Startling both to those who know and to 
those who do not know the truth of what you allege. 
There are, no doubt, many clergymen who have read 
it with eyes {ull of tears, because it describes their 
condition, which they thought only God and them- 
selves knew ; and, while it offers no help to them in 
their distress, it tenders a noble sympathy. A con- 
vict in prison, conscious of his innocence, is hardly 
in so pitiable circumstances as a minister who has 
outgrown his creed, and is yet expected to preach it 
with as much zeal as ever; and who has come to re- 
gard ag useless and tasteless, ceremonies which his 


congregation deem it all important to observe. The 
following, I think, is the usual history of such cases 
as you describe. It is the history of one case, I 
know. : 

Impelled by the enthusiasm of a revival of relig- 
ion, a young man leaves the profession of law or 
medicine, to which he has devoted his life, and enters 
a theological seminary. There he is pushed through 
a three-years’ course of study—not of theology, which 
is the science of God, but merely to fit him for the 
work of saving souls; for the fields are white for the 
sickle, and the Lord needs laborers to gather the har- 
vest. His constant association all this time is with 
orthodox men, and his studies are all one-sided. The 
library of the seminary has volumes on polemic the- 
ology, but not one of the original works of the here- 
tics whose opinions they profess to refute. His mind 
isina state of perfect receptivity. As a nest of 
young robins open their mouths wide and take down 
without scruple whateyer their parents bring them, 
whether an angle-worm or caterpillar, so a class of 
theological students, with unbounded confidence in 
their professors, receive from them and their text- 
books anything that is labelled “ orthodox”; for the 
only becoming word on their lips is Credo, and the 
attribute of infallibility is not ascribed exclusively to 
the Pope of Rome. \ 

After leaving the cloister of the seminary, where 
only one kind of atmosphere circulates, and that of 
the warmest and murkiest kind, the young man is or- 
dained and settled as a minister of the Gospel. Now 
he begins, for the first time in his religious life, to 
mix with the world, and to meet the chilling breezes 
from the Northeast and the Northwest, as well as 
the soft zephyrs of the seminary. He becomes per- 
sonally acquainted with ‘“ heretics” and “ infidels” ; 
and instead of seeing horns and hoofs on them, as he 
expected to be the case from the representations of 
his instructors, finds them to be intelligent and re- 
ligious men. Profiting by this experience, he begins 
to read, as well as to see, on the other side of the 
question. After awhile, suspecting that he has been 
hoodwinked, he gets works of criticism, and after a 
year’s secret reading while other people are sleeping 
becomes conyinced that his theology, like a bottom- 
less tub, will not hold water. The more he examines, 
the more he loses confidence in the creed and corres- 
ponding customs of the church. 

Now, what is he todo? Respect his convictions ; 
announce to his people his change of opinion; get 
the heresy-hunters, with their keen scent, like sleuth- 
hounds, on his track; lose caste with the brethren, 
and become as a heathen man and a publican to all 
his evangelical friends, (and he has none other)? He 
has a wife and five children dependent for bread on 
his pittance of a salary; and these constitute six 
weighty reasons why he should suppress what he 
now believes to be the truth, and go on in the old 
way. He don’t dare to reveal the secret of his un- 
belief to the wife of his bosom; for she might not 
sympathize with him, and would cry herself to death, 
Urged on, however, by his love of truth, he pursues 
his inquiries; for, Mr. Editor, a man who has brains 
enough to be a Congregational or Presbyterian 
preacher, when he once gets upon the track of inves- 
tigation, cannot switch off at will, but must go on to 
the terminus of the road. Before he gets half 
way, however, the creed and the ceremonies become 
first a straight-jacket, and then, alas ! as the shirt of 
Nessus. Oh, the humiliation of being forced by 
circumstances to preach what one don’t believe, and 
to practice forms which an enlightened judgment 
pronounces, for him, to be mere mummery! No 
South Carolina slave ever groaned under such 
bondage. 

But I am asked, “ What would you have?” Why, 
I would have theological professors tell the student 
at the start that the truth of nominal Christianity has 
been questioned by some of the ablest and most 
honest minds in the world, and that it must not be 
taken for granted. I would have them, as brave 
lovers of truth, instead of skulking cowards, put 
such books into his hand as Curtis’s “‘ Human Hle- 
ment in Divine Inspiration,” Newman’s “ Phases of 
Faith,” Gregg’s “ Creed of Christendom,” “ Essays 
and Reviews,” Parker’s and Renan’s works, urging a 
severe and impartial examination of them, saying 
that, if the creed of the church cannot be defended 
against just criticism,so much the worse for the 
creed, and so much the better for the student; for it 
is not too late then to be saved from “ the agony of 
a life mistake,” and to enter upon another calling. 

Instead of this, however, the student pursues his 
courses of “ training,” is thrust into the pulpit blind- 
folded, the ordination vows are imposed on him, 
and he is committed to preach, and does preach for 
twenty years, perhaps, a set of doctrines he has ney- 
er examined, and therefore has never believed. For 
no man has a right to say he delieves a system of 
opinions, unless he examinesthem in the light of op- 
posing propositions and is convinced of their truth. 


Do you suppose that, if a young man of ability had 
had at the seminary the least chance in the world to 
know his right hand from his left in these matters, he 
would furnish you the material for writing such an 
editorial as you have? I knew of a case where a 
single reading of Brown’s lecture on Cause and 
Effect was enough to alarm a theological student at 
an orthodox seminary, and drive him back to the 
bar, where he saved his conscience and self-respect 
and achieved both fortune and distinction. 

Mr. Editor, I belong to the class of men you have 
described ; and the object of this communication is 
to express in the columns of a paper where they 
see it, my indignation at the policy which my theo- 
logical professors pursued toward me at a time when 
my confidence in their ability and honesty was un- 
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bounded, and when I was as plastic under their influ- 
ence as clay in the hands of the potter. I feel, to 
the very centre of my being, that they have inflicted 
upon my soul the deepest and most remediless injury 
that one man can inflict upon another in this world. 
They have blighted and blasted my life; and, wheth- 
er they know better or not, my loss isso great that I 
am not Christian enough in my spirit to forgive 
them. They have created in my bosom a feeling of 
bitterness toward them and their systems which, al- 
thongh not publicly and personally expressed, is as 
deep as the sea, and which only he can understand 
and excuse who also has had the best years of his 
life squandered, and who carries with him the hu- 
miliating conviction that he has been made a fool of 
by his teachers, to subserve mere ecclesiastical pur- 
oses. 
2 As I have been a reader of The Independent from 
the beginning, and never before asked a favor, I 
hope you will gratify my feelings by publishing this 
communication, 
ZWINGLE. 


oe 
THE POPE AS A THAUMATURGIST. 


{From the Protestant Churchman.] 


If we are to believe recent accounts from the con- 
tinent, we must believe in the infallible power of the 
Pope to work miracles, as well as to teach the truth, 
and propound dogmas of unerring certainty. We 
learn from the Gartenlaube, “that soon after Haster 
an eyent occurred in Rome which throws an inter- 
esting light on the state of things in the Eternal City, 
and on the views of the Pope regarding his own per- 
son and office. The scene is at Monte Mario, in the 
neighborhood of Villa Melini. Leaning heavily on 
the arm of an attendant, the Pope climbed the steep 
ascent, the impersonation of corporal weakness and 
decrepitude. Among a troop of mendicants there 
was one lame of both feet, who seemed to have a 
particular claim on the compassion of the beneyo- 
lent. As his Holiness drew near, the withered 
countenance of the beggar brightened up; he raised, 
his hands, and every feature seemed to say: “ Mast- 
er, have pity on me!” © Pope Pius went up to him, 
and when we recollect his very decided penchant 
for miracles, and his firm conviction that he himself 
is a wonderful instrument of Divine Providence, we 
can easily comprehend the sequel. 

Profoundly agitated, he raised his hand, and said 
to the infirm mendicant, ‘ Arise, take up thy bed and 
walk!’ Itis hardly possible to form an idea of the 
effect produced on ithe poor sufferer by these words 
issuing from the mouth of infallibility. He stood a 
moment as if electrified, and then, with sparkling 
eyes, sprang up, and advanced two or three paces. 
The countenance of the Pepe beamed with rapture, 
but in a few seconds the seemingly healed beggar fell 
heavily to the ground. Like a soldier pressing for- 
ward with desperate energy to the attack of an inex- 
pungnable fortress, the Pontiff cried a second time, 
* Arise, and walk!’ but when the patient sprang up 
again only to fall down anew, the hands of the Pope 
trembled, his voice became hoarse, and he repeated 
the command a third timestammering. Yet another 
convulsive effort, and the eyes of the half savage and 
filthy Lazarus revealed all his sufferings and his dis- 
appointment. The face of Pope Pius became deadly 
pale, and he was,borne, half-fainting, to his carriage. 
In another moment the vehicle was rolling away at 
a furious pace, while the unfortunate mendicant lay 
writhing on the street and groaning.” 
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A JUST REBUKE. 


[From the Toledo Blade.] 

On Monday last a novel foot race occurred at 
Cleveland. ‘The contestants were two women, who 
ran for apurse of $50. Nothing was wanting, which 
is generally attendant upon events of this kind. 
The gambling fraternity speculated upon the points 
of the contestants, as they would upon horses, 
“betting two to one on the little woman.” Of such 
is the woman’s rights movement.—Toledo Commer- 
cial. 

The “ woman’s rights movement,” whatever may 

be its merits or demerits, is entitled to decent treat- 
ment, and to be met by reason and argument, and 
not by contemptible flings like the one above quoted. 
There are many estimable ladies who believe that 
they ought to be at liberty to accompany their hus- 
bands, brothers or sons to the ballot, there to vote as 
their views of duty to their country may prompt. 
What logical connection our cotemporary can sce 
between that opinion and a foot race between two 
women with the accessories of betting, and other ob- 
jectionable things, we can not imagiue. The “ wo- 
man’s right’s movement” has no legitimate tendency 
toward exhibitions of this sort, and it is‘a slander to 
say “of suchis the woman’s rights movement.” It 
is a cowardly way of dealing with any cause to load 
it with undeserved reproaches. — _ $ 

If ladies degrade their womanhood by engaging in 
athletic contests, do not men dishonor their man- 
hood by doing the same thing? If it beshametul for 
women,to furnish occasion for betting, or other forms 
of gambling, by such exhibitions, is it any Jess shame- 
ful in the stronger sex, who, by virtue of their su- 
perior strength, ought to set them the best possible 
examples? We shall be glad if such exhibitions 
shall give men to see their own vices in a more vivid 
light. So far as we can see, that which looks moral- 
ly repulsive when done by a woman, can not be very 
justifiable when done by one of the male sex. We 


shal lbe glad when it shall look as bad in the eyes of 
both men and women for a man to disgrace himself 


as it does for a woman. But we fail to see that the 
“woman’s rights movement” has any tendency 
whatever in the direction of leading the sex into 
questionable courses. We therefore insist on fair, 
courteous and decorous allusions only to a cause 
which commands the approval and sympathy of 
araany of the purestand most refined women of our 
and. 


= . 
TARRED AND FEATHERED. 


[The Seaside Oracle, of Wiscasset, Me., which, al- 
though very small, is one of the very best of our ex- 
changes, reprints the following pungent rebuke of an 
outburst of religious spleen which has already been 
published in Tux Inpex, No. 82, in the “ Department 
of the Free Religious Association.” —Ep. | 


The Hon. Lewis Barker, of Stetson, writes this in- 
dignant letter to the Gospel Banner : 


SrEetTson, July 14, 1870. 


My Dear Mr. Quinpy:—I am pained beyond ex- 
pression to find you copying from the ‘“ Covenant” 
(I don’t know what nor where nor by whom pub- 
lished), a dirty little fling at “ Free Religion” and its 
believers. It was in your last weigk’s issue, under the 
heading of “ Other Ciurches.” —-"% 

The spirit of the thing was in harmony with noth- 
ing lever saw from your pen, or heard from your 
lips. It was the self-complacent grunt of a full-fed 
boar as he rolls over in his church sty. “It don’t 
pay!” Is that your test? “ Higginson was starved 
out—Wasson driven to the Custom House—and 
Parker had to eat his own bread!’ and therefore, 
Free Religion is “ without root” and a failure! In 
that coarse sense, did your own Murray run a paying 
business, when he smashed the crockery of the old 
theologies? Was Christ’s mission a paying one? 
Who among the image-breakers has made money out 
of his iconoclasm ? 

* Is the dollar only real ? 
Are God and truth and right a dream?” 
and is that man’s mission a failure who fails merely 
to secure bread and breeches for his labors in behalf 
of his race? 

The loathsome moral leper who wrote that article 

deserves to be booted by every man in the land. 
Yours in disgust, 


Lew. Barker. 
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RELIGIOUS OPINEUNS OF FREDERICK 


THE GREAT. 


[From ‘ Frederick the Great,” in Harper’s Magazine for June. ] 


It is perhaps not strange that Frederick should 
have imbibed a strong feeling of antipathy to Christ- 
janity. In his father’s life he had witnessed only its 
most repulsive caricature. While making the loudest 
protestations of piety, Frederic William, in his daily 
conduct, had manifested mainly only every thing that 
is hateful and of bad report. Still, it is quite evident 
that Frederick was not blind to the distinction be- 
tween the principles of, Christianity, as taught by 
Jesus and developed in His life, and the conduct of 
those who, professing His name, trampled those prin- 
ciples beneath their feet. In one of his letters to 
Voltaire, dated Cirey, Aug. 26, 1735, Frederick wrote: 
“May you neyer be disgusted with the sciences by 
the quarrels of their cultivators; a race of men no bet- 
ter than courtiers; often enough as greedy, intriguing, 
false and cruel as these. e 

And howsad for mankind that the very interpre- 
ters of Heaven’s commandment—the theologians I 
mean—are sometimes the most dangerous of all pro- 
fessed messengers of the Divinity, yet men sometimes 
of obscure ideas and pernicious behavior, their souls 
blown out with mere darkness, full of gall and pride 
in proportion as itis empty of truths. Every thinking 
being who is notof their opinion is an atheist; and 
every king who does not favor them will be damned. 
Dangerous to the very throne, and yet intrinsically 
insignificant. 

I respect metaphysical ideas. Rays of lightning 
they are in the midst of deep night. More, I think, is 
not tobe hoped from metaphysics. It does not seem 
likely that the first principles of things will ever be 
known. The mice that nestlein some little holes of 
an immense building know not whetherit is eternal, 
or who the architect, or why he built it. Such mice 
are we. And the Divine Architect has never, that 
I know of, told His secret to one of us.” 

$e 8 


Talking of the Church, there has been a curious 
controversy in Dublin between the National Board 
of Education and Cardinal Cullen touching the 
molality taught to children in the school text-books. 
For instance, the Cardinal denies that it is right to 
teach children that concealing the truth to avoid un- 
pleasant consequences is lying, or that “‘ we are com- 
manded by God to speak every man truth unto his 
neighbor.” But to the following statement, which is 
made. to children in school, he specially objects: 
“We may say things which are not entirely false, but 
may bear a double meaning, or are true in themselves, 
but not true in the sense in which our hearers un- 
derstand us, in which case we lead people to believe 
what is false. This is called equivocation, and is to 
all intents and purposes the same as a lie, and equally 
criminal.” “This teaching is,” he says, ‘not correct, 
and such doctrines ought not to be infused into the 
minds of children.’—WV. Y. Nation. 

<j 

A Sioux who% wishes to compliment the Quakers 
has named himself after Willtam Penn, which he 
translates Bill Quill. 


Voices from the Leaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 
ne eee 


—“T intended to enclose five dollars to have the 
Radical and Tuk InpEx for a year; but I am sorry 
to learn I cannot. If I do not send much money at 
a time, yet count me a subscriber to Tar InpDEx for 
life—its life or mine, or both—so long as it stands for 
freedom and fidelity to truth, at all events. If I can 
not agree with you fully, I certainly do mainly, and 
stand pledged to welcome and defend all of your 
truth that I can make my own. Certain from the 
first that the American people would respect the fear- 
less utterance of a sincere soul, however unpopular 
it might be with the creed-bound, I have not been 
disappointed at your success, and feel sure of its con- 
tinuance. I welcome your boldest word, and am sure 
that truth will triumph the sooner for it, be you cor- 
rect or in error. The timid, who wrap up their con- 
victions, and tremble at the revelations of their rea- 
son, are the ones to be dreaded, for they delay truth’s 
triumph, although they cannot prevent it. Godspeed 
you in your efforts to proclaim the Absolute Religion. 
{ hope to be able to send you more subscribers. If 
you can spare me a few odd numbers of Tue INDEx, 
I will put them where they may help on the work.” 


——“ This is the anniversary of our independence, 
reminding us of our spiritual birthright as well as 
temporal. Your course seems to me justifiable, the 
only reasonable one, on the question of authority. 
Believing in the common idea that all men are born 
free and equal, the miraculous-born finds no place in 
the understanding, cannot come into our sphere of 
thought, because it is outside of anything we know. 
If we accept it, confusion of ideas is the result. A 
‘thus saith the Lord,’ may be authority to the one ad- 
dressed, but not to another. A Mormon elder said to 
to me some twenty five years ago,— The Lord has 
sent me to bring you out of Babylon.’ ‘ Very good, 
said 1; ‘but I have seen the Lord since you have, and 
he told me to look out for you and see whether you 
were trae or false! If we admit this assumption to 
impose on us, there is no end to it. Brigham Young 
is as good as any, if we are to lay aside reason.” 


——“"T have taken your paper from the beginning, 
and I do not think I can possibly do without it now. 
I wish I could send you the names of some new sub- 
scribers, but the people of this place are too much 
bound up in the creeds of their fathers even to toler- 
ate a liberal journal. Iam anative of Massachusetts, 
but I have spent most of my time for the past five 
years in this. place, being sent here by the —— as a 
teacher. We have a large school here, of which 
Miss ———, of —, is the Principal. We are de- 
barred from all intelligent society here on account of 
our occupation and principles ; but with my school 
and the free thoughts of great minds, which come 
here in such papers as Tue Iyp=x, I scarcely feel it 
to be a loss.” 


——“Beconing imbued with radical thought, given 
in its bravest, tenderest manner by that young apos- 
tle, l long to put in simple words of my own its beau- 
tifal, helpful teachings. Will you further this wish? 
Each tender expression of the new faith is better 
than many expositions of it, isit not? A late comer 
to the ‘New Faith, I am more enthusiastic than old 
Unitarians ; and may! be what seems very beautiful 
and comforting to me, is but an ‘old story’ to most of 
you. However, I am in hopes tv do my little bit of 
work in the right direction. J am delighted with the 
success of Tue INDEX, and find it for myself full of 
meat. Hoping it may grow into all you desire it to 
be, I remain, &e.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Socrery.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society are suspended during the months 
of July and August. 

RapicaLt Cuus.—Notice of the next meeting of 
the Club will be given in the Toledo Blade. 

en a 
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CATALOGUE OF THE IowA Stare UNIVERSITY, at 
Iowa City, for 1869-70. .Des Moines, lowa: Mills 
& Co., Printers and Publishers, Register Building. 
1870. pp. 80. 


Rues, REGULATIONS, AND List oF PREMIUMS OF 
THe UNION AGRICULTURAL SocrmTy, for the 
Tenth Annual Exhibition, to be held by the coun- 
ties of Clinton, Scott, Cedar, Jones, and Jackson, 
at Wheatland, lowa, September 20, 21 and 22, 
1870. Clinton,lowa: Printed at Clinton Herald 
office, 1870. pp. 47. 

Memoriat Lessons.—A Sermon preached at King's 
Chapel, Boston, on Sunday, May 29, 1870, with a 
List of the Sons of the Church who entered the 
service of the country. By Henry W. Foors. 

’ Printed by Request. Boston: 1870. Barker, 
Cotter & Co., Printers, 14 State St. pp. 28. 

ScmooL AND Misston Serrms, or Plain Answers to 
Plain Questions. No. 1. The Great Question: 
What Must I Do To Be Saved? By the Rev. Joun 
Pace Horps. Price One Penny. London: Trueb- 
ner & Co., Paternuster Row. [&c.] pp. 4. 
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Poetry, 


DOUBLE STARS. 


Two burning souls, earth’s rarest bliss to prove, 
The height and depth of human love explore; 

Yet still unwed and isolate they move, 
And, having all, unsated pine for more. 

Though eye court eye, and arm with arm inweave, 
And soul to soul flame forth the inward fire, 

From Fate’s decree yet win they no reprieve,— 
Fools of unfed and infinite desire. 

Thus in yon star-lit dome twin-mated spheres, 
Drawn by sweet influence strange, yearn each for 

each, 

And each round each revolve through endless years, 
Yet the longed union seek in vain to reach: 

Sundered yet linked, their lonely course they run, 

Two stars forever that would fain be one. 


1858. ASTERISK. 


Che Huder. 
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AUGUST 20, 


The Editor of Tux INDEX does not hold himself responsibvle 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tts general purpose. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tue INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money shouldbe enclosed, 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES Can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticnlars see Tu InpEx, No. 20. 


For further par- 


FREEDOM OR FATE? 


A few weeks ago we publisheda striking ar- 
ticle entitled “A Plea for Necessity,” to which 
we promised a reply. It criticised a previous 
editorial of our own with great subtilty and 
analytic skill. We regret that the highly 
metaphysical character of the subject prevents 
a thorough discussion of our correspondent’s 
arguments point by point. Such a discussion 
would require more space inour columns than 
we deem it wise to devote to questions of pure 
metaphysics. It is the general aspect of this 
great problem which we mean to touch upon 
to-day, and we shall pass over the special crit- 
icisms made, being more concerned to yvindi- 
cate the reality of spiritual freedom than 
merely to defend what we have written. It 
is enough to say that we still think the points 
we made to be well taken. 

In his Cogitata Metaphysica (1, 3, 10), Spi- 
noza says that “ we clearly and distinctly per- 
ceive, if we attend to our own nature, that we 
are free in our actions; ” but that, “if we at- 
tend to the nature of God, we clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceive that all things depend upon 
him, and that nothing exists except what has 
been decreed to exist by God from all eterni- 
ty.” This statement of the father of modern 
radicalism, fairly interpreted, is true; for by 
the decrees of God must be understood in 
modern phrase the immutable laws of Na- 
ture. If we consider the moral nature of man, 
we see that man is free, morality being impos- 
sible without freedom. This “L. T. I.” in 
fact admits, when he says:—“I see no virtue 
save love of right, no vice save love of wrong, 
and no merit and demerit in either; but great 
good fortune in the one and great bad fortune 
in the other.” Virtue, if reduced to “great 
good fortune,” is annihilated in any real, dis- 
tinctive sense. If, on the other hand, we con- 
sider only the omnipresent and single Force 
of the Universe, we seem to see that all hu- 
man actions are effects of one eternal cause, 
and that freedom must be a pure illusion. 


This is the hypothesis, and the sole hypothe- 
sis, which can justify the doctrine of Necessity 
or the conclusions of “L. T. 1” 


In other words, there are but two positions 


which are logically tenable on this subject:— } 


1. The law of causation is absolutely uni- 
versal, and applies as rigorously to human ac- 
tions as to physical phenomena. No man 
could by any possibility act otherwise than ex- 
actly as he does act, every action being the 
necessary result of pre-existent causes. This 
is pure Fatalism,—the unconditional denial of 
all human freedom. 


2. The moral nature of man is a universal 
fact of human knowledge. The power of free 
choice is the ground of all moral approbation 
or disapprobation. So far as capable of free 
choice, man is not under thelaw of causation, 
but is himself a free cause. This is the doc- 
trine of Freedum,—the affirmation of man’s 
moral nature. 


We admit the requirements of logic,—we 
must deny the applicability of the law of 
causation to moral actions. In fact, it has 
surprised us that “L. T. I.’ has not pressed 
this point, which would haye been his strong- 
est weapon. But to claim that man cannot 
be free because the law of causation is univer- 
sal, would simply be to beg the question. The 
question at issue is really this,—7s man in all 
his actions under the law of absolute causa- 
tion? 

Yes? Then man is neither free nor a moral 
being. 

No? Then he is both. 

Fatalism or Freedom—these are the only 
alternatives. Allattempts to discover a mean 
between them are futile. If human actions 
are always absolutely caused, Fatalism is true 
in its most absolute sense. If they are not 
thus caused, Freedom is true to the extent we 
claim for it. That is, man has a power of 
free choice limited by his organization and his 
circumstances; with hisorganization and un- 
der his circumstances, he is always free to 
make for himself a higher or lower moral 
character. 

Now we claim that Fatalism, to which the 
doctrine of Necessity is logically pushed, has 
no basis but a speculative theory of causa- 
tion,—the a priori assumption that the law 
of absolute causation must cover all moral as 
well as all physical phenomena. And wealso 
ciaim that the doctrine of Freedom rests on 
the fact of man’s fnoral nature, and cannot be 
denied without denying man’s moral nature. 
This “L. T. 1.” has denied, in reducing virtue 
to “great good fortune.” There is no virtue 
in fortune, good or bad. Our assertion is thus 
made good that his doctrine rests only on 
speculation, while ours rests on facts. 

Fatalism reduces the sense of shame to an 
inexplicable anomaly. It teaches that we 
cannot help doing whatever we do; and why 
feel ashamed of what we cannothelp? Shame, 
on the one hand, and self-respect, on the 
other, are absurd on this theory. But on the 
theory of Freedom they are great incentives 
to virtue, and hold a large place in every ethi- 


cal system. “A man may not be without 


shame,” says Mencius, the great Chinese mor- 
alist; “when one is ashamed of haying been 
without shame, he will afterwards not have 
occasion for shame.” This is the testimony 
of all who have profoundly studied the moral 
nature of man,—the great indestructible fact 
on which rests our faith in spiritual freedom, 

Freedom! Why, this is the inspiration of 
the nineteenth century, the very breath of life 


of our American civilization. Free govern- 

ment, free thought, free development, free re- 

ligion,—are these words meaningless? Yes, 

if the doctrine of Necessity be true. It takes 

the philosophy of spiritual freedom to explain 

the life of America and the modern world. 

No philosophy will hereafter find acceptance 

which begins by denying it. ‘l'urkish fatal- 

ism and Genevan Calvinism may denyit; but 

their day is passing away, and humanity with 
one voice affirms it as the eternal corner-stone 
of the future. 


Who can help rejoicing in the success of 
the German cause, even while deploring the 
bloodshed and anguish that it costs? With 
the people, whether German or French, we 
deeply sympathize; and may the day soon 
come when ambitious tyrants shall lose their 
power of plunging nations that ought to be 
friends into the horrors of mutual hate and 
murder! It would be cause of exultation for 
all mankind, if the present earthquake should 
topple into eternal ruin every throne in Eu- 
rope, whether imperial or royal, and clear the 
ground for a new brotherhood of the nations. 
For such a triumph of humanity, would 
even the sickening slaughter of battle be too 
terrible a price to pay? There are thousands 
of noble men who would willingly be the vic- 


tims of such a holocaust. 
Orr? 


Rey. Mr. Fulton does not believe in damna- 
tion for all sinners in general but for no one 
sinner in particular. Heis for applying the 
general rule to special cases, and therefore 
sends Charles Dickens where evangelical doc- 
trines certainly send him. He has good rea- | 
son to be disgusted with the wily brethren who 
will not, in the case of a popular man, com- 
mit themselves to the particular application 
of the “ Divine decrees.” They are certainly 
like the man (was it Doesticks ?) who “was in 
favor of the Maine Liquor Law, but opposed 
to its execution.” 


<> 
The evangelical exultation over the sup- 


posed demise of the Radical was premature, 
as appears below. Perhaps it would be in ac- 
cordance with orthodoxy, however, that the 
Radical should “ rise from the dead.” 


The publication of The Radical will be resumed at 
the commencement of the new year. Subscriptions 
should be sent in early in the fall. During his yaca- 
tion the editor hopes to perfect measures for increas- 
ing the merits of the magazine by the addition of ap- 
propriate Scientific and Literary Departments, and 
of careful selections and translations from foreign 
writers. The free and thoughtful character of Zhe 
Radical will be maintained. Copies of Vol. I. will 
be ready for sale early in the fall. Orders should be 
promptly sent, as the number for sale is limited to 
one hundred copies. Price, $5.00 per volume. Ad- 
dress 7’he Radical, 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


>< 


We are indebted to Mr. Warren Chase, 
western editor of the Banner of Light, for 
repeated kindly and cordial notices in that 
paper. Mr. Chase belongs to that large class 
of spiritualists who, while firmly believing in 
the fact of “spirit intercourse,” refuse to 
make it a dogma, and disapprove all attempts 
to build up a close religious fellowship on it 
as a basis. Among spiritualists of this liberal 
character, Free Religion has many of its most 
earnest friends; and we cordially reciprocate 
the good will which they so frequently express 
towards our attempts to promote universal 
and lasting brotherhood on the ground of 


reverence for our common humanity. 
<> 


We are glad to learn that the Woechentliche 
Lzpress, the excellent German weekly of To- - 
ledo, will soon be issued as a daily. It de- 
serves the most liberal support from the pub- 
lic. 
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Communications. 


A SUGGESTION. 


FarrMouNT AVENUE, } 


Hyper Park, Mass., August 6, 1870. § 


Dear Brother Abbot,—Herewith you may find my 
name and address for a file of Tur INDEX, bound and 
complete for the year. 

Your paper is so good,—the matter it contains and 
the questions it raises are so important, and so fairly, 
ably, and honestly discussed,—that I hope you will 
haye a somewhat minute and thorough Table of Con- 
tents, an Index to Tur INDEx. The volume must be 
of standard value for a long time to come among re- 
ligious thinkers, and a pretty full Index to it will en- 
hance its value. 

Yours in the unity of a nobler than Christian 


faith, 
A. E. Grnzs. 


P.S. Friend Wasson has a very acute, and in 
some respects a very peculiar mind. In discussing 
your definition of religion in the Radical, le seems 
to me to have gone off at a tangent, taking and grind- 
ing very fine a subsidiary matter, very much like the 
man who wanted to find out the the essence of flour, 
and accordingly took a grain of wheat, selected the 
husk, triturated that, and then exhibited the dust of 
the husk as the essence of flour! 

My definition of religion is, “the unity of self with 
God;” in other words, “ one’s consciousness of God.” 
In still other words, “the unity of an external con- 
sciousness with our most interior and potential be- 


‘. ” 

by A. E.G. 
[It is part of our plan to carry into effect the ex- 

cellent suggestion of our correspondent as to an in- 

dex to the volume. It will be made as complete 
may be.—ED. | 


>< 
A PEACE MEMORIAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 8th Mo. 5, 1870. 
Ep. “ Tae INDEX :” 


Esteemed Friend,—1 like the August 6 number, and 
I like especially the articles—‘‘ Weighed in the 
Balance,” and “‘ The persecution of the colored cadet 
at West Point.” And why? Because I took the 
trouble to draft and forward the following memorial. 
The Peace Society got hundreds of names, and mark 
the result. 

We have now an additional reason for abolishing 
West Point Military Academy. 

Respectfully, 
ALFRED H. Love. 


‘* Quite a number of the following memorials on West Point 
Military Academy haye been sent from time to time to Con- 

ress, some of them very numerously signed, and they have 
pees promptly presented by Hon, Charles Sumner to the 
Senate, and Hon. Leonard Myere 10 the House of Representa- 
tives. They were regularly referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and its chairman, Hon. Henry Wilson, recently 
reported that they had received attention and (not unexpectedly 
to us) were recommended to be indefinitely postponed, which 
on vote was done. 
TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN 

CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your Memorialists, members of the Universal Peace Union, 
and Friends of Peace of America, regarding with serious ap- 
prehension the Military System, and encouraged by the efforts 
in HBurope fora General Disarmament and Settlement of diffi- 
culties by Arbitration, respectfully and earnestly petition your 
Honorable Body not to sanction the proposed Knlargement of 
West Point Military Academy, which, apart from all other con- 
siderations, has not been productive of loyalty, security, or 
economy. Many of the Generals in the recent rebellion were tts 
graduates, and the amount already spent since its establish- 
ment is $8,532,339. which amount, had it been devoted to giving 
the poor of our country a Common School Education, would 
have greatly increased loyalty, security, and economy.” 


SS 
THE NEW MOVEMENT AT SYRACUSE, 


Tue Rapican Cyuus.—The Radical Club will mcet at their 
Club Room, No. 20 Clinton Block, to-morrow afternoon at 2 
o'clock. Anaddress by F. E. Abbot, on “The Bible in the 
Public Schools,’’ will be read, after which there will be a free 
discussion of that question,—Syracuse Daily Standard, Aug. 6. 

Syracusy, Aug. 8, 1870. 

Dear Mr. Assot :—Our effort to establish a Rad- 
ical Club and free reading room, to be open on all 
days of the week, succeeds finely. We have rented a 
pleasant room that will accommodate from fifty to 
seventy-five persons, and for the last four weeks have 
held Thursday eyening meetings that have been well 
attended. Wehaye desired to hold Sunday afternoon 
meetings at our Club room for the purpose of discus- 
sing radical questions. 

The first of these meetings was held yesterday, and 
the subject of discussion was the Bible in schools. 
The meeting was opened by the reading of the ad- 
dress entitled “The Bible in the Public Schools,” 
published in number thirty-one of THe INprx. The 
discussion was very earnest and was participated in 
by some eight or ten of the members, two or three 
taking the ground that the reading of the Bible with- 
out note or comment was beneficial. Those who op- 
posed its reading presented a variety of reasons for 

-their opposition, and all agreed thatit was a question 
of justice. Rev. Mr. Mundy (Independent Minister) 
stated that he individually was in favor of reading 
from the Bible and from other books of a moral and 
religious nature; but if any one individual objected, 
justice would require that such books be excluded. 

Two Methodist ministers were present Sunday af- 

-ternoon, but declined to take part in the discussion. 
One of them, Rey. Mr. Crook, is the editor of a Meth- 
odist paper published in this city, and a man of very 
decided abilities. 


During the discussion, a very able article, written 
by James G. Clark, of this city, which appeared in 
last week’s Independent on “State Religion and the 
Bible as a School Book,” was read. 

Mr. Clark isa young man of fine intellectual abili- 
ties, and is known throughout this and many other 
States asa distinguished concert singer, composing 
his own pieces. If yourspace would permit, I should 
be pleased to see this article copied in Tar INDEX. 
At least, friend Abbot, I hope you will call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the article. Mr, Clark is an 
earnest friend of Tae InpeEx. 

Pardon this long letter, and allow me to thank you 
in the name of the Club for your liberal contribution 
of INDEXES. 

Yours truly, 
H. L. GREEN. 


[The article of Mr. Clark deserves all the praise 
bestowed, and more. Although too long to be copied 
entire, we had cut from it the following passage for 
Tuer INDEX, as worthy of very sober reflection. 

‘Roman Catholicism usually carries its points by strategy, 
and seldom by direct assault. I believe that future events will 
prove that the Bible question was opened at this early day for 
the sole purpose of committing Protestants to a principle 
which Romanists do not yet dare advocate. — 

If the precedent of nationalizing Christianity be once estab- 
lished, we may look for a most rigid application of the princi- 
ple when Rome holds the balance of political power, and num- 
bers six churches and convents where she now does one. 

Disguise the fact as we may, the difference between the creed 
of the Catholic and that of the Protestant is simply incidental, 
and not fundamental. And thosemen who approve of acknow- 
ledging the deity of Jesus in the Constitution, and who, like 
Dr. Cheever, favor a state religion, are blindly acting as skir- 
mishers for the Pope of Rome, and unconsciously forging 
weapons which will yet be used in warfare against the true 
spirit of Protestantism.” 

The great advantage of forming Radical Clubs con- 
sists in their adaptation for efficient agitation of need- 
ed reforms in the direction of spiritual freedom. We 
are much gratified to see the Radical Club of Syra- 
cuse taking such earnest hold ofone of these reforms. 


It will be all the better if they follow it up by start- 
ing a petition similar to that just adopted in Toledo. 
Local agitation alone will produce local enlighten- 
thent; and it is quite time for liberals to throw off 
their short-sighted indifferentism, come down from 
the clouds, and put their shoulders to the wheel of 
practical work.—Eb. ] 


——- 
AN OPEN LETTER TO ROBERT COLLYER. 


Iynpianapo.is, Inp., August, 1870. 


Rey. Rospert CoLiyer, Pastor of Unity Church, 
Chicago : f 


Dear Sir and Brother—Having observed your 
career and read your sermons and essays with much 
interest for several years past, I have become con- 
vinced that with perhaps one exception (and I do not 
refer to Beecher) you are exerting more influence 
oyer the religious thought of this country than any 
other man. In yiew of this fact, am sure you 
will agree with me that it is of the utmost importance 
that from your pulpit and pen you give only live 
thought and sound counsel, such as shall quicken 
the best emotions and strengthen the best energies of 
humanity. Itis no less important, you will admit, 
that your position before the world be an unequivo- 
cal one, sustaining the right and condemning the 
wrong by action as well as by words. I do not ques- 
tion your honesty and entire devotion to what you 
conceive to be the best interests of humanity. I 
cannot, however, avoid the conclusion (and in this I 
am corroborated by many of your most ardent ad- 
mirers) that much of your influence for good is neu- 
tralized by your tacit acceptance of the Bible asa 
book of authority above other books, and still more 
by your sectarian connections. I assume that you 
haye by exercise of free thought come to regard the 
story of the fall of man, as recorded in the Bible, as 
a mythical legend; and the whole system of redemp- 
tion based upon it is to you only interesting as a 
superstition of the past. Further, I assume that you 
believe that all claims of Jesus toa special Messiah- 
ship, whether made by himself or by his friends in 
his behalf, arose from the fact that he ana they ac- 
cepted without question the superstitions of their 
age and race; that Jesus, therefore, although a good 
man and great religious teacher, is still only a man 
whose words are to be accepted at their real value 
alone ; and that to be influenced by reverence for his 
person or respect for his imaginary office is to be un- 
just to ourselves and to do violence to truth. I deem 
myself justified in the above assumptions by your 
sermons, lectures and writings. If 1 have misappre- 
hended you, I shall be glad to be corrected. 


T also understand you to believe in personal re- 
sponsibility ; that each one must save himself by 
developing the higher and holding in subjection the 
lower faculties of his being; that all the aid we can 
render each other must come through precept, ex- 
ample, or sympathy; and that to the extent that 
they taught the truth and exemplified the same in 
their lives, and showed themselves in sympathy with 
the great heart of humanity (and no further), are 
Jesus, Confucius, Socrates, and other great reformers, 
helpers and saviors of their fellows. 

If I have correctly interpreted your views, on 
what grounds can you justly claim to be a Christian ? 
Do you not by such claim subject yourself to the 


necessity of continually explaining your views, and 
still eee it impossible to get the people to understand 
you! 

A Christian is a believer in the Christ. I do not 
understand you to be a believer in the Messiahship 
or Christly office of Jesus; therefore I cannot regard 
you as a Christian. “A disciple of Jesus you may be, 
so far as you accept him as a teacher and example; 
but this does not entitle you to the appellation of 
Christian, if we are to accept authority in definitions. 
In this country, the authoritative definition of the 
word Christian is one who accepts Jesus of Nazareth 
as the only “ Son of God,” and relies upon his vicari- 
ous sufferings and mediatorial offices for salvation 
from sin or its consequences. If you do not ac- 
cept this creed, do you not do yourself an injustice 
by permitting the title of Christian to cling to you? 
And do you not, in calling yourself a Christian, 
practically endorse dogmas which you hold to be odi- 
ous and injurious? Ifa stranger should ask your 
political views, and you should reply,—‘ I am adem- 
ocrat,’—would you not be under the necessity of 
entering into a long explanation of your definition 
of the word democrat to save yourself from the in- 
jurious inferences he would be sure to draw from it? 
Now I am sure that, although your Christianity may 
be justly questioned, your democracy cannot. Yet 
you call yourself a Christian in religion, but take no 
special pains to advertise yourself a democrat in 
politics. 

Again, while claiming to be a disciple of Jesus, 
whose chief effort was directed against sectarianism 
and in favor of a universal brotherhood, you cling to 
a sect, and give the weight of your great influence in 
its favor. True, you have left the narrower for the 
broader sect, and in this you have acted wisely. 
But do you not see that all creeds and organizations 
based upon them foster antagonisms and divide the 
people, and render impossible the state of society for 
which Jesus hoped, prayed, and died? Had Jesus 
attached himself to one of the sects of his time and 
country, he would have been promoted to a position 
of honor and profit; and, instead of holding forth to 
the rabble in the village street and mountain pass, 
he could have dispensed the gospel to the aristocracy 
in a fashionable synagogue. His success would haye 
been more apparent to his contemporaries, had he 
pursued this course. But do you believe it would 
have been so real? On the contrary, do you not 
think such a policy would have been fatal to him 
as a great reformer, no matter how radical his preach- 
ing, how pure his life? 

In conclusion allow me to assure you that my sole 
object in addressing you this letter is to promote 
truth and human welfare. 

Believing you devoted to these, I shall expect a 
candid reply through Tue Inpex at your earliest 
convenience. In the meantime I am 

Very respecttully and fraternally yours, 
T. A. Buanp. 


a << 
NEARER TO TRUTH; 
A WORD TO L, T. I. ON NECESSITY. 


It is not a question of Freedom or Necessity, but 
Freedom and Necessity. I was made with a white 
skin, blue eyes, brown hair, a male. Over these I had 
no control before birth. My father and mother, be- 
fore I was conscious, might have tried to control in 
a measure my “ make-up,” physically and mentally. 
If I was born to health and sense, I may thank them 
for it. At my birth, air rushed into my lungs. This 
I could not prevent, though the doctor or my mother 
might have put a quietus to the little lump of flesh, 
and prevented this article for Tar INprx. I was born 
on American soil, and educated in the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Over the above conditions I had no control. What 
I am, the above and other numerous conditions indi- 
cate. My loves, desires, feelings, are produced within 
me; they area partof me. I am the percipient of 
external facts. 1am moved by oxygen gas, the foe to 
my organism, which continually tears it down, 
wasting and destroying it. How moved in this way ? 
By hunger and pain, through a law of Demand and 
Supply. Waste in the body moves the animal to sup- 
ply the waste. Waste creates every love, desire, feel- 
ing, action of the animal. This is necessity. The 
forces which cause man to act are as blind as the 
steam which pushes the piston rod in our engine, and 
the law of their action is as irrevocable. 

But—“ How shall I act?” This question could 
never have been asked by the steam in the boiler of 
an engine, nor by oxygen gasin the lungs. Yet it 
has been asked a million times by theanimal. Italso 
could never have been asked without the conception 
of choice. This is a great moral question. It lies in 
fact at the base of all morals. The How compre- 
hends the Ought. The Ought is dimly visible to the 
scientific moralist. The How enters into every ac- 
tion. 

There is diversity in Nature. No two things are 
alike; no two aims, no two incentives to choice, are 
alike. Among miny unlikes, which will you take ? 
‘You cannot possess all. Which road will you travel? 
You cannot travel all at the same time. Necessitated 
as we are to choose, yet Reason dictates the choice. 
If the choice resultsin good, it is moral action ; if 
not, immoral. When a person acts without choice, 
no question of morals can arise, any more than in the 
action of any other blind force. 

Do you ask—“ What is good?” I answer, when I 
benefit myself and do not injure any other person. 
This is the test of virtue and merit. The greatest 
satisfaction of my life is, that I merit the approbation 
of the good men and women with whom I am asso- 
ciated. This merit, felt within, is the mainspring of 
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all noble endeavor. I cannot degrade myself into 
that half-intellectual, sickly modesty which says—“ I 
am nothing,” “I merit nothing.” This is born of 
the old theology. Iam _ something/ And I am de- 
termined to be more. I do merit something, and I am 
determined to merit more. This is the language of 
great and meritorious character. 

The truth is, Nature is an infinite paradox; and to 
the superficial eye is a bundle of contradictions. 
This arises from the duality of the universe,—Matter 
and Force. Matter is infinitely divisible. Force is 
infinitely unitary. It is the function of Force to 
move matter, and in this we have all the phenomena 
of the universe. The grand fact of Nature is, DivnR- 
sity In UNITY. 

In the organic world one great law governs; it is 
the law of DEMAND AND Supply. We rise one step 
higher in conscious existence and say—FREEDOM IN 
Necessity. Necessity 07 Freedom, is but half of the 
fact ; as well try to make a scientific explanation of 
Nature by affirming Force to be the cause of all 
things and denying the existence of matter, or affirm- 
ing matter and denying Force. 

We are both free and necessitated. We are com- 
pelled to act. We may choose the method of action ; 
plan our actions, control and guidethem. Breathing 
is a necessity of life; yet 1 can refrain from breathing 
fifty seconds. [can begin to hold my breath at a 
given second, determined beforehand. Yet the limit 
is absolute beyond which I cannot go. It is false to 
talk of “free will.” It is necessitated will and free 
choice. 

JorL Moopy. 

Mounp City, Kansas, Aug. 2, 1870. 

>< ~ 
HUMAN FREEDOM. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1870. 

Mr. F. E. Assor: 

My Dear Sir—The reading of the very able and 
interesting discussion of Free Will, and the various 
remarks touching creation of or by natural law, have 
begotten in my mind an ardent desire to say a word 
upon both topics. The diversified faculties of the 
human mind are so related to each other as to secure 
the proper discharge of all its functions without the 
loss of its ireedom, unless this is necessarily destroy- 
ed by their relations. If their relationships destroy 
their freedom, then nothing can be free, as all things 
are related. The mind is a beautiful epitome ofa 
well organized government, consisting of the co-ordi- 
nate legislative, judicial, and executive departments, 
and gives the race the best type of such a govern- 
ment. ButIdo not regard the human will as an 
arbitrary power, planted by the Divine hand deep 
down in the human mind, there to rule with despotic 
sway; but ratheras a subordinate force, giving efil- 
ciency to the intelligent faculties, which subjectively 
investigate motives presented both by objective real- 
ities and their own suggestions, and use the wil] asa 
blind instrumentality, like that of steam or police, 
to carry out theirown ends. The subtile difficulties 
in the way of a clear conception of this abstruse 
question seem to be the fatty definitions of Will and 
Freedom. But the view above imperfectly express- 
ed, makes it comparatively easy to analyze the mind, 
and discern the function and relations of the human 
will. Isee a wide difference between the necessary 
fall of a raised weight and the rejection of the wine 
that sparkles in the eye of Alimentiveness. Both 
are related, but the latter only is free. Relation is 
unavoidably involved in any true idea of freedom. 

In regard to creation, I deem it the Omnipotent 
activity of Omniscience, and have no doubt it would 
be eminently just and proper, in transferring all of 
the attributes of the Deity to Law, to let his name 
go with them. 

Fraternally thine, 
Ween: 


i 
INFORMATION WANTED. 


DELAVAN, Wis., July 25, 1870. 


Ep. Inprx:—Can some of your readers give me 
any reliable information about the problem of im- 
mortality? Out here in Wisconsin we are anxious 
to know more about it. If we were satisfied that 
there is no individual remembrance beyond death, 
we would try and become reconciled to annihilation ; 
for it cannot be a very bad place. ’Squire Church has 
said that we should haye plenty of books to read 
there (@. e. the books and writings that have gone to 
oblivion before us). And yet I cannot quite relin- 
quish immortal hope, while Spiritualists have such 
seeming success in demonstrating it. I give them 
this credit, because [am not aware of any other so- 
ciety that makes the least effort to solve this matter. 
Like the Irishman, “I love solitade most when I 
have some one to tell it to.” Prof. Varley, the elec- 
trician, says there is more in Spiritualism than our 
philosophy has ever dreamed of. Prof. Phelps, of 
Andover, admits its so-cailed supernaturalism, but 
says he can prove from the Bible that the Devil is 
the operator and communicator every time, James 
Freeman Clarke says that during the early years of 
his ministry he concluded that the narratives about 
Jesus casting out devils were errors in reporting, but 
that he has now sufficient evidence to conyince him 
that devils haye been cast out in Boston, and hence 
that Jesus may have done the same. Do not the 
efforts of orthodoxy to discredit Spiritualism also 
throw discredit on the supernaturalism of the Old 
and New Testaments ? 
both identical in their probability, possibility, and 
credibility, so that they now must stand or fall to- 


Are not the phenomena of | 


gether? If they can disprove Spiritualism, then, 
like Samson, they will destroy the Philistines and 
themselyes together. 5; 

Those matters, however, cannot be decided by 
faith, but by facts. Do the alleged phenomena occur 
as Claimed? Eye and ear witnesses are alone ad- 
missible in this matter. How can we prove those 
things for ourselves? Must we all send five dollars 
and four three cent stamps to J. V. Mansfield, at 
New York, and then be no better satisfied than be- 
fore? Cannot the spirits induce some medium to 
convince the poor of this earth without money and 
without price? Where is the Jesus or Peter, Luther 


or Wesley, of this new gospel ? 
: WieiG: 
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FROM FHE OLD TO THE NEW. 


Lima, ALLEN Co., Onto, July 25, 1870. 

Dear Sir:—Your paper is valuable to me, not 
because it is an exponent of my own thinking (lor if 
it were, I should have but small necessity for it), but 
because it suggests new and valuable thoughts about 
subjects as old as the universe. And of these I have 
need. My own views at present (so far as I have 
definite thoughts) are a growth, irregular and im- 
perfect, as to what is true in religion,—using this 
word as comprehending all human efforts to realize 
and improve our ideas of self-advancement as a part 
of our complete existence—our duty to do good to 
others and to learn and render obedience to the laws 
of God, as the Infinite Wisdom who demands duty 
from us as our sole good. WhHat.you call Free Re- 
ligion seems to me to be what is discovered of the 
Universal Religion of Humanity, verified by the ex- 
perience and enlightened conscience of good men of 
all nations and ages. What this is, I] do not think 
can be now seen, except as “through a glass, darkly;” 
but you are doing your part to disccyer and make 
it visible. It is largely hid in all past “ historical 
reiigions” (to be allowed your expression), but ob- 
scured in these by the accretions and corruptions of 
time and original imperfections. The “historical ” 
part of Christianity may and will pass away; but its 
special reverence for cnarity, holiness of life, and 
the dignity of humanity, “ separated from its acci- 
dents,” never can be lost, any more than modern 
discoveries as to the relation of our earth to the 
Solar System can become lost to astronomy. They 
form a part of the discoveries of religious truth 
which accumulate with the advancement of man- 
kind, forming the genuine inspiration in Humanity 
of God. 

Your work in Tue Inpxx, largely destructive, is 
partly reconstructive, and both are necessary,—the 
last the mot. It is very painful to have what is 
best for us to aim at in life, uncertain. Trained in 
the strictest form of the Christian Church, by which 
it gives outward manifestation of its inner sense of 
religion, from peculiar-circumstances 1 became early 
restless about its truth and sufliciency. The result 
has been that a mental struggle to realize what is 
true has, for forty years, been going on in my mind; 
and as, with added knowledge, I have been compelled 
to tear from my beliefs what of them came to appear 
error, the mental separation from the old customary 
creed or usage has been painful in the extreme, 
The rules of lifeand belief taught in childhood by 
loved relatives are not changed or modified at 
will; and 1 confess to a strange, but I think natural, 
regret at parting from many habits and associations 
that were a part of my old religious belief, even 
while compelled to do so by better thinking. And I 
have had to make the separation with little help 
from friends or associates. It is a solitary work, and 
a thankless duty. Doing right in this world, as 
Shaftesbury says, brings no reward, unless the dving 
so is its own reward. And surely this is eminently 
true of those who have to adopt unpopulur relig- 
ious principles. 

it is disagreeable, I may add, to live ina transition 
period in politics or religion; and we live in both. 
And I must be content, therefore, to continue to strive 
for a better knowledge of our life-purpose and duty, 
laboring in hope. And it is because your Free Re- 
ligious ideals and thoughts, in our brief acquaintance 
of editor and subscriber, have helped me to clearer 
views, that I thank you for intelligent, needful and 
useful suggestions for my better guidance in this 
class of inquiries. And for this it is that I still 
want your Journal. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES MACKENZIB. 


The city of Philadelphia, it may not be universally 
known, exists principally for the glory of Mr. George 
W. Childs. The Pudiic Ledger of that city is sup- 
ported by him as a convenient advertising medium, 
and whenever George makes a speech or gives away 
a few dollars in charity, the speech or the gift is duly 
reported in the Ledger, and copies of that paper with 
the important article surrounded with heavy red 
lines, are distributed to all the newspapers in the 
land. Allpublic events are judged of in Philadelphia 
solely by their influence on George W. Childs, so we 
are not surprised that the dispatch from the Quaker 
City announcing. the reception of the information of 
Mr. Dicken’s death begins in this wise :— F 

“Mr. George W. Childs of the Ledger was deeply 
affected at the news of Mr. Dickens’ death. The 
lamented author was his guest the last time he was in 
this city, and the strongest ties of friendship existed 
between them—even stronger perhaps, than in the 
case of Mr. Childs and the late George Peabody.” 

Note uow delicately the statement is introduced 
that Mr. Childs once knew Peabody. We fear 
another such bereavement would be too much for him. 
—Pori. Daily Adn. 
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NOW READY! 


The Report of the annual meeting of the 
Free Religious Association, held in Boston 
last May, has been printed in pamphlet form. 
This Report contains addresses by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, D. A. Wasson, Mrs: E. D. Cheney, F. 
E. Abbot, Samuel Johnson, Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise, Thos. W. Higginson, Wm. Henry Chan- 
ning and others. The price of the pamphlet 
is fifty cents; in packages of five or more, 
thirty cents each. It can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Potter, New 
Bedford, Mass.; also in Boston at Crosby & 
Damrell’s, 100 Washington street, and at the 
office of The Radical, 25 Bromfield street ; 
& Co. 150 West 
Fourth street, and in Toledo at the office of 
THE INDEX. 


in Cincinnati of Bloch 


The address of Mr. Channing on the Re- 
ligions of China, which is a word specially 
adapted to the times, has also been printed 
separately, and can be obtained as above for 


twenty cents a copy. 
ee 
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This is what the Boston Traveller says of 
our Annual Report: 


Crosby & Damrell have sent us a handsome 8yo 
pamphlet, of 122 pages, containing the third an- 
nual report of the Free Religious Association, held 
in Boston in May last, containing the address and 
essays, and an outline of .the discussions which 
marked that extraordinary meeting of all sorts of re- 
ligionists—Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, half- 
believers, disbelievers, and scoffers. It is, withal, 
a very instructive pamphlet; showing, as it does, 
to what the human intellect—even the highly cul- 
tivated and refined—may be brought, when once 
the divinely inspired and authorized guide in mat- 
ters of religion is rejected. These cultured men and 
women, many of them with the most kindly natural 
impulses, having thrown aside the Bible, are now 
blindly groping about in darkness of their own 
making, to find out what is true and good; when one 
flash of light from the Word of God would instantly 
show them. 


We suppose that Col. Higginson must be 
classed as ‘“‘ Mohammedan,” since he it was 
who contributed some interesting facts about 
that faith. But we have not yet learned that 
he has publicly declared himself a Mussul- 
man. 

The Boston Zranscript says that the Re- 
port gives evidence of a compact and lasting 
organization. 
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ANOTHER RELIGIOUS SIGN FROM ENG- 
LAND. 


A meeting was to have been held in Lon- 
don on the 20th of July, for the purpose of 
forming a ‘‘ Theistic Society.” At the time 
of this writing we have not learned the re- 
sult. Keshub Chunder Sen appears to have 
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given his influence for the movement, and 
other Hindus together with several English 
gentlemen and ladies are interested in it. The 
London Inquirer (Unitarian) gives the fol- 
lowing account of the proposed meeting, but 
predicts that the movement “ will never come 
to anything ”:— 

A proposal is now in circulation under the auspices 
of Babu Chunder Sen, together with other Hindus 
and anumber of English gentlemen, for the formation 
of a “ Theistic Society” in this country. The “ ob- 
jects” of the Society are stated as follows:—“ 1. 
The objects of the Society are to unite men, not- 
withstanding any difference in their religious creeds, 
in a common effort to attain and diffuse purity of 
spiritual life by (1.) investigating religious truth ; (2.) 
cultivating devotional feelings; and (8.) furthering 
practical morality. 2. The Society seeks to attain 
these objects by the following means :—(1.) By hold- 
ing meetings for the reading of papers, and for con- 
ference. (2.) By holding and encouraging meetings 
for the united worship of God. (8.) By helping its 
members to ascertain and discharge their personal 
and social duties. (4.) By the formation of similar 
societies with the same objects in various parts of 
the British empire and other countries. (5.) By cor- 
respondence with those who may be supposed wil- 
ling to assist in the objects of this Society. (6.) By 
-the issue of publications calculated to promote the 
above purposes, this Society is offered as a means of 
uniting all those who believe in the fatherhood of 
God and the brutherhood of man, in the endeavor to 
supplement their individual efforts towards goodness 
and truth by mutual sympathy; to intensify their 
trust in and love to God by fellowship in worship ; 
and to aid each other in the discovery and prcpaga- 
tion of spiritual truth, that thus they may attain to 
the more complete observance of the Divine laws 
of human nature.’ A meeting is to be held at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen street, London, on 
Wednesday, the 20th of July, at 7 P. M., “for the 
purpose of definitely constituting the Society,” 
Among the names appended to the circular are Miss 
8. D. Collett, Miss Blackwell, Mr. W. Shaen, Mr. M. 
D. Conway, Mr. E. Vansittart Neale, and two Uni- 
tarian ministers, the Rev. J. E. Odgers, of Bridg- 
water, and the Rey. P. W. Wicksteed, of Dukinfield. 


—————— aie 
Is kf A FAILURE? 


It is to be hoped that all persons who think 
that Mr. Samuel Johnson’s ministry and the 
Free Church at Lynn have been a failure, be- 
cause after seyenteen years of service he has 
resigned and the society proposes to disband, 
will read his farewell discourse, entitled “A 
Ministry in Free Religion.” In this discourse 
he states clearly what has been attempted in 
the Free Church and what has been done. 
We haye no hesitation in saying that we wish 
the Society might not dissolve; but no work 
can be considered a failure into which have 
gone such rare ability and earnestness, and 
such a pure, single purpose to serve truth and 
humanity. In a part of the discourse he thus 
sums up the main principles of his teach- 
ing :— 

Here, then, I have spoken, during these eventful 
years, to whomsoeyer there might be that would 
hear. Ihave taught Natural Religion: its intuitions 
of God, and duty, and immortality, and freedom ; its 
cares and disciplines ; its processes of integral growth ; 
its adequacy for all human needs; its strong arm in 
the sorrows of life, and its upward look through 
death ; its acceptance of all pure pleasures and becom- 
ing cultures; its lordship over forms and days and 
written commandments; the sweetness and strength 
of its life in God ; its gospel of the soul’s essential re- 
lations to eternal rectitude, and to the sovereignty of 
nature and life ; its root in present Deity, an inspira- 
tion that interprets and judges the past. 

I have taught that there is no other Divine Word 
than Essential Humanity, and that this is shadowed 
forth in symbol by the order, beauty, and use of the 
universe ; in those meaning of outward nature which 


Lhave so often sought to interpret in sermons from 
the mountuins and the sea. 


I have taught the Natural Religion of Character, 
which knows no difference of Christian, Parsi, Mus- 
sulman, or Jew ; a deeper insight, that sees both how 
often the title, or even the claim, of Atheist may be 
bui a misunderstanding of terms, and how far it is 
from affecting the realities of being and worth. 

Thus teaching Natural Religion, I have welcomed 
all speclal faiths, Christianity included, only in so far 
as they contain elements of this Universal Religion, 
are free of exclusive masterships, and harmonize with 
the liberty and science of this better day than either 
Plato or Jesus saw. It has often been asked, and 
especially by those who have not chosen to hear me 
for themselves, to what religion I belonged, and 
where I was to be counted? My only answer could 
be, “ You shall count me nowhere; but you shall 
exclude me nowhere. J will have the freedom of all 
times and all hearts; but I will, of my own motion, 


take on the special bonds, and wear the special 
labels, of none.” 

Ihave taught the adequacy of the human facul- 
ties, and that all ultimate authority is given in and 
through them alone. I have urged the unity of our 
three-fold moral relation,—to God, to ourselves, to 
others: in other words, of Worship, Culture, and 
Love; and I have set forth, as I could, the mischiey- 
ous separation of these ideas and spheres in the pre- 
vailing creeds, and the re-action thereof upon the 
theory of human justice and the character of penal 
laws. I have taught the fallacy of believing either in 
a mediator between the soul and God, or in the per- 
fection of Jesus; of whom we know little with cer- 
tainty, and that little marked with error as well as 
with wisdom, and who in man} important respects 
is no safe leader for any man now: the fallacy, also, 
of believing in the attestation of spiritual truths by 
miracle or special providence, or any form of interfer- 
ence with natural law; or in one historical plan of 
salvation, in some way intended to turn upon the 
pivot of the Christian religion ; or in any prescriptive 
authority in the name of special revelation. And 
these fallacies I have sought to refer to their true 
origin in natural needs ill-understood, in the half- 
lights of spiritual instinct; and set their errors aside 
to make way for the positive teaching of the imme- 
diateness of Deity, in the best ideals of the mind and 
the heart, in the constancy of revelation, in what was 
really great in Jesus and in others, and in the univer- 
sality of religious and moral truth. I have pointed 
to the noble elements in every error, as the ground of 
the currency it has had until better light has made 
adherence to it an anachronism and a superstition. 
It is of little value to break up ola foundations with- 
out laying broader ones. And if I haye emphasized 
anything, it has been the truth that positive culture 
is the final purpose of all right negations. Doubtless 
this is not so easy as to destroy. And I do not claim 
to have escaped the fate of standing, even in many 
well-wishing minds, associated rather with what I 
have done here in removing old errcrs, than with 
what I may perhaps have done to implant new faith 
and broader life, The limits of personal influence I 
have spoken of already have not failed to appear; 
and the satisfaction at escaping superstitions has, I 
think, sometimes hidden the path that should lead 
onward from the yantage-ground to a more ideal in- 
terest and culture. But in the barren field of mere 
negation it has been no habit of my own to linger. 
I would, if I might, make one and the same breath 
say, in every one of us, to the error, “ Vanish /” and 
to the truth, “ Come clear /” 
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Notice —The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rev. Samurn~ Jonnson’s Essay on “ Tae WORSHIP 
or Jesus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “‘ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by Wm. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYER, CHARLES H. Maucorm, Joun P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA Brown, Joun Weiss, T. W. Hie- 
qainson, F. E. Appot, A. B. Atcorr, and others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religious 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 
DELL PHILLiPg, specifically prepared for the Associa- 
tion, on “ THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILAN- 
TaRropry;” Essay by F. B. SANBORN, on the same 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrrr, on “ PRESENT 
TENDENCI#S OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION AND WORSHIP;” the specific Reports 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
Letters from M. D, Conway in England, and KrsHup 
CHUNDER SzEn, of India, 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FRoTH- 
INGHAM, Weiss, ABBoT, Higarnson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, RaLpH WALDO Emerson, C. A. Bar- 
trout, Lucy Stonn, Horack SEAVER, RowLAND Con 
Nor, and others; Essays by JuL1A Warp Howe, 
Davin A. Wasson, and Rassr Issac M. WIsE; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 


Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association having offered a free plat- 
form to all phases of religious thought. 


Rogpert MoLeswortu, who was created Viscount 
Molesworth in the Irish peerage, a. D. 1716, was for 
many years the English enyoy in Denmark. After 
resigning his post, he wrote an account of the country 
and its institutions that proved very offensive to that 
Government, particularly as the author’s conclusions 
were incontrovertibly true. The Danish Ambassador 
in England went in full court dress and magnificent 
indignation to St. James’s. He told the King (Wil- 
liam III.) that ifa Dane had dared so to speak of the 
English system of Government, the Danish monarch, 
on catching him, would have cut off his head. “ Ah, 
I can’t do that,” said the less absolute King of Eng- 
land, “ but I tell you what I can do—I will let Moles- 
worth know what you say, and he shall put it in the 
next edition of his book.”’ 

OS oO 

Miss IsABELLA M., of Dundee, is one of the smart- 
est of hersex. A gentleman remarked to her, ‘“ What 
fine dark hair you have got, Miss M. My wife, who 
is much younger than you, has her hair quite gray.” 
“Indeed,” rejoined Miss M., “if I had been your 
wife, my hair no doubt had been gray too.” 
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largest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts of the West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 Kast Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc , etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

‘*T am perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.” —Jllinois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Heraild, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. ¥i.CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents. [18tf] 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First Votume, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This will 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. — 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cta. . 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr, Ab- 
bot’s Religion. , E 

The June number contains Mr, Frothingham’s article on 
‘* What is Religion for ? ” ' 

Address §. MH. MORSE, office of “ The Radical,” Boston, 
Mass, 27tf. 


FOR SALE.—At the office of Tar InpDEX, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 

Sprrcu oF RicHarD H.DANA ON THE Usury Laws,delivered 
in the Mass. House of Reps., Feb, 14, 1867. Price 10 cents. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIaIous Assocra- 
TION. Price, 50 cents. 

Tux Erutcs or Purrir InsrRvorion, by F. E. ABgor. Price 
15 cents. 

An ORaTrIon, delivered at the HumBotpT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Aszor. Price 10 cents. 

An EXTRACT FROM THEODORE PARKER’s Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
n the Ministry. Price, 1) cents. 

The above will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NWature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find sucharemedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
A 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure for Debilitu, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising fromit. The great preventive of 
FEVEER AND AGUE! 
It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 


$100 $100 $100 


Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 
one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil! find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago. 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat- 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known, 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations of 
their class, w'th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the folowing symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 
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Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diseust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming“of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
: bined with rage blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itis a compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘here is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXooflanc’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It isused for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TEHESTIMOonhni~ YW 
Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: ‘ 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 

Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

Tfind “Hoofiand’s German Bitters’ is a good Tonic, useful in 

diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 
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of nervous action in the system, 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ a valuable medicine 
ia case of attaéks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868. 
IT have found by a vaiethin ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters’ is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO, SHARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
IT have used ‘ Hoofiand’s German Bitters and Tonic’? in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system, Their 
use has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects, 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
TION. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘ Hoofland’s German 

Tonic”’ to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. Ihad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 

on my stomach, and J became so weak as not to be able to 

walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 

cure, JAMES M. WOOD. 

JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ, 

Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 

ters”? for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 


CATIY COwns.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the signature of C. M. JACKSON is on the 
D 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEIAS. M. BVWAWNS, FProp’r. 
(@ormerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Prices.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, orhalf doz. for $7 50. 
Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For gale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere. . 24—eowly 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A. EK. MACOMBER, 


A. E. WALONE’ 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


i JOHN P. FREEMAN. 
A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results : : 
S IN 10 Y’RS.|IN 20 Y'’RS./IN 30 Y’RS.|IN 40 Y’RS,|IN 50 Y’RS 
22 ctsia dayior $10) a years2---.4..<-42222 54 130 $ 360 790 $1,540 $2,900 
54 « 20 i. San en a EY 260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 
84 “ sf 30 Deven wards opto ene tee 890 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 
aby i 40 eR eee ioe 520 1,440 3,160 5,160 11,000 
13a “ 50 TIRE eee eee Eee nly 950 1,860 3,950 7,700 14,000 
Qraerks i 100 LE eaten Mie ara COE et 1,300 3,600 7,900 15,400 29,0°0 
bors Rp 200 tees ce tes wee ee es 2,600 7,200 15,800 30,800 58,000 
824 “ és 300 pierces sed teed Heeb gs tprere 3,390 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 
ill Ofeas ie 400 Open ea eee 5,200 14,400 31,600 51,600 | 116,000 
Pye « 500 $C Meier «tah eb reeds etc pe 6,500 18,000 89,500 77,000 | 145,000 


A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 


lowing results : 


Ine) yearseeeess.---9 1505" 00) lh indoryears:-. 0u.ae $6,239 80 | In 25 years,_-_____- $14,793 70 
In 10 shy epee cet HINA [lB NA ate, oo ee ee 9,889) 207 |Uini 30m Smits eee ae 20,385 06 
Amount deposiedun’ sOlyears) 200 each years sce sees le Cee eee le eee 7,800 00 
Amountof miterest on Samess Mees! se Sek fe Re Se ee eee eee 18,585 05 

$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of SUX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
*‘JUopuepULIedng [LUV JUISTSsSY ‘poor “Hy ‘our 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical #xamimers—Drs. Samuel 8.Thorn and T. J. 
taton, Toledo, O [18y1] 


' General Agents. 


JT RS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relief and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In Conrmence AND TruTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER BAS IT FAILED 
IN A SineLE Instance TO Errect 4 CurE, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
ciarE. In almost eyery instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **frs,. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up, having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations. 
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the outside wrapper. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


Ragen SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, &C. 
At reduced prices, warranted’and sent by Express rom O.D. 
to be examined before being paid ror. Liberal terms to the 
Trade, Agents or Clubs. Write for a price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
bere; Pa. N. B.—Army guns, Revolvers, &c., bought ee 
‘or. ; 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DEIN DT iSaaee 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
_apl6 lyr 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio, 
18-1y 
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A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
FREE REUII™GION, 


a 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDo, OHIO. 
FRANCIS E,. ABBOT, Editor. 


‘ Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a sixth copy free. k 
cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 
HE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. 
All subscriptions and communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS HE. ABBOT, Lock Box 38, Toledo, O. 


(= Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to it editorially, shall 
be entitled to a copy of THE INDEX for one year. It will be 
forwarded to ther address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 
vertisement. 

Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. — 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
ae Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. 

The LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. 


Address, 
FRANCIS HEH. BBOT, 
Lock Bou 38, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS :— ‘ 
ToiEpo, O., Henry S. Stepsrs, 115 Summit St. 
Torgpo, O., Jutius T. Frey, 47 Summit St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Lewis.& WueEnan, 7 Granger Block. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., WARREN CuAsE, 601 North Fifth St. 
CrncinnatTI, O., HAWLEY’s News Depot, 164 Vine St. 
Bronson Prater. Mion., Dr. L. E. BARNARD. 
Derroir, Micn., Wm. E. Tunis., $6 Woodward ay. 
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The Pnidex, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
AT 
CROrErE FS, Hwee OE aO. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this yast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


(87 Those columns of THE INDEX headed DEPARTMENT 
OF THE FREE ReLicious AssocrIaTION are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
Led ae for anything published in any other part of THE 


TwoO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 
—— 


THE HUMILITY OF FREE RELIGION, 


[Read to the partially formed ‘t Independent Society,’ Dover, 
N. H., July 28, 1868, just before the summer vaca‘ion.] 


When the little band of Pilgrims were on the eve 
of departure from Holland, and looked forward to a 
long and dangerous voyage across the Atlantic in the 
little Mayflower of only one hundred and eighty tons 
burden, John Robinson, their venerable and vener- 
ated pastor, bade them farewell in amost memorable 
discourse, from which I extract the following noble 
passage :-—— 

“ Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one another; 
and whether I may live to see your faces any more, the God of 
heaven only knows ; but whether the Lord has appointed that 
or no, I charge you before God and his blessed angels that you 
_ follow me no farther than you haye seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If God reveal anything to you by any other in- 
strument of his, be as ready to receive itas ever you were to 
receiye any truth by my ministry ; for Iam verily persnaded 
that the Lord has more truth yet to break out of his holy Word- 
For my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
Reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion, and 
will go, at present, no farther than the instruments of their re- 
formation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw; whatever part of his will our God has revealed to 
Calvin, they will die rather than embrace it ; and the Calvin- 
ists, you see, stick yet where they were left by that great man 
of God, who yetsaw notall things. This is a misery much to 
be lamented ; for, thongh they were burning and shining lights 
in their times, yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel 
of God, but were they now living, would be as willing ‘to em- 
brace further light as that which they first received.” 

Let this glorious avowal of faith in progress serve 
as a text for what I have to say this morning. The 
spirit which breathes throughout the entire passage 
has been the spirit /of genuine radicals in all ages. 
John Robinson, Christian and Puritan though he 
was, believed devoutly in the inspiration of his own 
times, and looked to the future for fresh unveilings of 
spiritual truth; he bewailed the tendency of the 
church to follow its great leaders so slavishly as to 
stop where they stopped; he perceived the limita- 
tions of them all, and urged his own flock not to imi- 
tate this slavishness, but rather in the spirit of inde- 
pendence to obey the inward revelations of God. 


Doubtless John Robinson believed that the new 
truth he yearned for would “ break out of God’s holy 
Word,” that is, the Bible; and he saw not that he 
hinself followed Jesus as slavishly as the Reformed 
churches followed Luther and Calyin. Do not, then, 
misconceive my meaning. Iam very far from say- 
ing that Robinson completely broke the yoke of hu- 
man authority,—very far from claiming him as up- 
holding in all their breadth the principles I would 


myself uphold. No, he only discarded human lead- 
ership so far as he sawit to be slavery ; and it wasre- 
served for later times to see that al/ human leader- 
ship in spiritual things, no matter who claims to be 
leader, is slavery, and slavery alone. But I do claim 
that Robinson and his little handful of brave, deter- 
mined hearers represented in their day, although im- 
perfectly, the great principle of spiritual freedom; 
and that the radicals of to-day are fighting in the 
same most noble cause. It is true that, in these times 
of higher civilization, there isno longer danger of the 
extreme persecution that well-nigh destroyed our fore- 
fathers ; but is the spirit of persecution dead? There 
is need to-day of the same calm, inflexible, self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to liberty that led our ancestors into 
the wilderness ; there is need of the same determined 
protest against spiritual bondage that first planted the 
seed of a free commonwealth on the wintry coasts of 
Plymouth. The battle of to-day is not about the au- 
thority of Luther or Calvin, but about the authority 
of the Master of these. A deeper issue, and a more 
desperate warfare, friends,—let us not disguise it from 
ourselves or others. We are not, like our forefathers) 
throwing off the yoke of underlings to accept the 
yoke of their Superior, but we are throwing off the 
yoke of the Superior himself, that we may serve God 
in perfect freedom. We are resisting the outward 
law, that wemay obey the inward law ; for this is the 
use of liberty, to work out UNIMPEDED the natural 
development of our humanity. No human leader, 
high or low—but the Divine Leader dwelling in our 
own souls! Is not this the completion of the Pil- 
grim’s struggle,—the ripening of the seed so. hero- 
ically planted by Robinson himself,—the real “break- 
ing forth” of that truth for which he looked, not out of 
the Bible, but out of the “holy word” of the human 
spirit itself? 

Assuredly I believe it; and to read the grand pre- 
diction of that veritable prophet makes my own heart 
throb with sympathy and fresh faith in our common 
cause. Here, my friends, I believe that we have found 
a new Plymouth Rock,—here are we landing on the 
shores of a new and higher civilization—here, if we are 
faithful, will come our children and our children’s 
children to rejoice in this place of small beginnings, 
and to thank God that out of the tiny acorn has 
sprung the magnificent, over-arching oak. Let us bear 
the heat of the day, and bide our time; the harvest 
of ideas is tardy in proportion to its worth. The 
world sees not the meaning of our work; but silently, 
faithtully, reverently, let us build on the corner-stone 
of free Humanity the temple of a nobler future. I 
wish no better blessing for you than that you may all 
realize the profound religiousness, the eternal and su- 
preme value, of the truths upon which we, a little 
and unpopular company, have taken our stand. De- 
pend upon it, they are the Plymouth Rock of a new 
era. 

In reflecting on the parting words of John Robin- 
son to the Pilgrim Fathers, I have been equally struck 
with two traits of his character, which most persons 
would say at first are incompatible,—his exceeding 
-boldness and his exceeding humility. On the one 
hand, he leans not at all on those great masters of 
the churches, Luther and Calvin ; he scruples not to 
be expectant of insight into larger truths than they 
beheld, which must be accepted solely on testimony 
of the inward witness. Here we have that calm re- 
liance on the native greatness of the soul, as superior 
to all its instructors, which is characteristic of the 
true radical. On the other hand, he relies with the 
trusting docility of childhood on the teachings of the 
spirit of Truth itself, as identical with all private in- 
sights. In other words, he has attained that central 
verity of radicalism which proclaims the absolute 
oneness of Nature and Revelation. God’s tuitions 
are the soul’s intuitions. To realize this in conscious 
experience is to be saved from all self-coaceit,—is to 
be made humble in the inmost recesses of the spirit. 


Hence I see that the equal boldness and humility of 
Robinson are but different sides of his profound rad- 
icalism, since his faith in the native power of the soul 
to perceive new truth is at bottom faith in the ever- 
revealing God of truth. 

There was never yet a genuine radical who did 
not exhibit these two extremes of deep humility and 
impregnable independence,—of self-assertion and self- 
surrender,—of manly faith in his own soul as against 
all external dictation, and of modest trust in God as 
against all seductions of spiritual pride. There is no 
more striking proof of the common saying that “ ex- 
tremes meet,” than in the union of these apparently 
incompatible traits of independence and humility. 
Faith in self and faith in God become one and the 
same, when God is found to be that which is univer- 
sal in the very life of self, the secret fountain of all 
our powers. Thus the radical spirit of self-reliance, 
of faith in the soul as perfect master of its own 
thought and act, is the realization of devout and ten- 
der dependence on the Universal Life asinwardly made 
known. Therefore by perfect independence of man 
and perfect dependence upon God is the true radical 
in religion characterized. This is the secret of the 
true greatness of Jesus. Was there ever a more no- 
table instance of self-confidence conjoined with faith 
in God? Obedient to the inward law, what cared he 
for the law of man, even though it pretended to be 
the law of God? Well he knew that the law of God 
was within, and not without; and how majestically 
he put his foot on the arbitrary usurpations of his 
fellow-man! Therein was he a radical of the radi- 
cals; and if he had forborne to assert his.own.claim 
to Lordship, thereby denying to others the freedom 
he had so magnificently won for himself, and thus in 
some measure impairing the beauty and perfectness 
of his own character, he would not now stand ina 
false relation to the progress of mankind. Yet, des- 
pite this claim, the influence of his two-fold faith in 
himselfand in God has been so mighty, that the 
world owes him an incalculable debt, which none is 
more prompt to appreciate than he who declines to 
bow the knee before him, deeming it a part of relig- 
ion to stand upright before his fellow-men. 

The humility which is thus born of independence 
or spiritual freedom is the only humility that deserves 
the name. There is a false humility which is simply 
want of faith in self,—which takes on trust the teach- 
ings of another, and adopts them as laws of conduct 
without daring to test them, or to bring them on trial 
before the inward tribunal of the soul. Is it humble 
to stifle all doubts and choke down all inward ques- 
tionings, when these doubts and questionings origin- 
ate in our own God-given faculties? Is it humble 
thus to distrust God, and in his stead to trust the 
claims of a fellow-man? Is it humble to put greater 
faith in a book of human origin than in the instincts 
of the soul which can have no origin but God him- 
self? Humility of this sort is not humility, but mock 
humility, fear, cowardice, want of faith in God. 
When the Christians thus bind themselves hand and 
foot in blind acceptance of gospel precepts, they may 
honor the Christ, but they dishonor God. They pro- 
fess to believe that God has created the soul with ail 
its powers; true humility would teach them to ac- 
cept his creation as good, and not to fear that the use 
of powers thus bestowed would inyolve impiety or 
lead to spiritual harm. 

The noble course is the reverse of theirs. Ifa 
doubt occurs naturally, follow it.as a guide-post to 
higher truth. To fear the natural working of the soul 
is to fear that God blunderedin making it what it is. 
Fearless and free employment of all our faculties in 
pursuit of truth and in ascertainment of duty is the 
only way to accept the workmanship of God as per 
fect. The moment we overrule the inward verdict 
of reason or crush a single scruple of conscience, 
even though it be in deference to the authority of the 
Christ himself, we set the work of man above the 
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work of God, and silence the whispers of his spirit. 
Man made the Bible, God made the soul; a true hu- 
mility bids us to trust God more thanman. There is, 
therefore, no real humility in distrusting our own 
faculties out of reverence for other people’s faculties, 
in questions of spiritual truth ; but true humility and 
true independence point in one and the same way. 
There was as much religion as wisdom in Robin- 
son’s anticipation of “more light”; for this was but 
another mode of saying that God is neither dead nor 
dumb, but an ever-living Revealer of truth to man 
through the constant inspirations of his indwelling 


spirit. How profound a faith throbs in the old man’s 
words! And how wonderfully has that faith been 
justified! Bidding you now good-by for a. brief 


season, as I trust, and yet remembering how uncer- 
tain are all human expectations, what better can I do 
than, in the spirit of his words, to bid you watch ever 
for the breaking of more light into your souls, and 
to charge you to follow me no farther than you have 
seen me follow the spirit of truth andlove? Were 
those the last words I should ever utter here, how 
could I better them? I seek no disciples of my own, 
—I seek but to help you all to become disciples of the 
truth in your own souls. Here and everywhere, now 
and at all times, may we grow daily more and more 
profoundly convinced of the reality and sufficiency 
of this transcendent faith! With mingled humility 
before God, and independence before man, may we 
prove the truth of our ideas by the beauty of our 
lives, knowing that, after all, by that test must our 
faith be judged! Follow, then, not me, but that in- 
ward guide, into higher truth and grander peace and 
purer life-and larger love! 


Mliscellancous, 


EJ 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC POSITION ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL QUESTION, 


[The April number of the Catholic World, the lead- 
ing Catholic publication of the country, contains the 
following statement of the position of the Catholic 
Church on the question of education. ] 


“ Hitherto the attempt has been made to meet the 
difficulty by excluding from the public schools what 
the State calls sectarianism—that is, whatever is dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination, or peculiar 
to it—and allowing to be introduced only what is 
common to all, or, as it is called, “Our common 
Christianity.” This would, perhaps, meet the diffi- 
culty, if the several denominations were only differ- 
ent varieties of Protestantism. But this solution is 
impracticable where the division is not between 
Protestant sects only, but between Protestants and 
Catholics. The difference between Catholics and 
Protestants is not a difference in details only, buta 
difference in principle. Catholicity must be taught 
as a whole, in its unity and integrity, or not taught 
at all. Jt must be all, or nothing. Bo exclude from 
the schools all that is distinctive or peculiar to Cath- 
olicity, is simply to exclude Catholicity itself, and to 
make the schools either purely Protestant, or purely 
secular, and therefore hostile to our religion, and 
such as in conscience we can not support. 

“The exclusion of the Bible would not help the 
matter. Ifsome Catholics, in particular localities, 
have supposed that the exclusion of the Protestant 
Bible from the public schools would remove the ob- 
jection to them as schools for Catholic children, they 
have fallen into a very great mistake. The question 
lies deeper than reading or not reading the Bible in 
the schools, in one version or another. We object 
to them, not merely because they teach more or less 
of Protestant religion, but also upon the ground that 
we can not freely and fully teach our religion. and 
train up our children in them to be true and unwaver- 
ing Catholics. 

“Three solutions have been suggested: 1. To ex- 
clude the Bible and all religious teaching, or recog- 
nition, In any way, shape or manner, of religion 
from the public schools. This is the infidel or secu- 
lar solution, and so far as Catholics are concerned, it 
is no solution at all. It is simple mockery. 2. To 
adopt in education the voluntary system, as we do 
in religion, and leave each denomination to maintain 
schools at its own expense. We could accept this 
solution, as Catholics, without any serious objection ; 
but we foresee some trouble in disposing of the ed- 
ucational funds held by several of the States in trust 
for common schools, academies and colleges, and in 
determining to whom shall belong the school-houses 
and academy and college buildings and fixtures, 
erected at the public expense. 8. To divide the 
schools between Catholics and Protestants and to as- 
sign to each the amount proportioned to the number 
of children each hasto educate. To the Israelites we 
would grant separate schools, if they demand them. 
To each Protestant denomination, not at all, unless 
each denomination can putin an honest plea of con- 
science (!) for such a division. As to what shall be 
done with the large body of citizens who are neither 
Catholics or Protestants—such citizens, we reply, 
have no religion, and they who have no religion 
have no conscience that people who haye religion 


are bound to respect. If they refuse to send their 
children either to the Hebrew schools or the Catho- 
lic schools, or, in fine, to the Protestant schools, let 
them found schools of their own, at their own ex- 
pense.” 

After these solutions, we have the following state- 
ment: 

“First. The American State is as much Catholic 
as it is Protestant, and really harmonizes better with 
Catholicism than Protestantism. We hold that, in- 
stead of decatholicising Catholic children, it is far 
more necessary, if we are to be governed by reasons 
of this sort, to unmake the children of Protestants 
of their Protestantism, We really believe that, in 
order to train them up to be, in the fullest sense, true, 
loyal and exemplary citizens, such as can alone ar- 
rest the downward tendency of the republic, they 
must become good Catholics.” 

“Second. Before God, or in the spiritual order, we 
recognize no equality between Protestantism and 
Catholicity. Before God, no man has any right to 
be of any religion but the Catholic. 

“Third. We place our demand tor separate schools 
on the ground of conscience, and therefore of right— 
the right of God as well as of men. Our conscience 
forbids us to support schools at the public expense 
from which our religion is excluded, and in which 
our children are taught either what we hold to bea 
false or mutilatec religion, or no religion at all.” 

“ Exclude Catholicity, and what is left? Nothing 
of Christianity but Protestantism, which is simply 
Christianity sinus the Catholic Church, her faith, 
precepts and sacraments.” 


>_> 
THE GERM THEORY, 


[From the London Lancet for July 9] 


It has been the lot of Professor Tyndall, by his 
lecture on Dust and Disease, to excite or to quicken 
in the public mind an interest about a scientific prob- 
lem of the deepest importance, but of such a nature 
that, until then, its very conditions were known 
only to the scientific. It has since been discussed, 
with more or less display of ignorance of these 
conditions, by a large proportion of the general press. 
Amid or beneath all this turmoil, and quite indepenad- 
ently of it, the work of real investigation has been 
going on; and Dr. Charlton Bastian has put forth, in 
Nature, what is perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion yet made towards the solution of the great ques- 
tion that really underlies all controversies about 
germs. That question is, to determine whether there 
is any line of demarcation between animate and in- 
animate matter—any essential difference between 
vital and mere physical properties—any such thing 
as life except as the sum of actions depending upon 
forces that are strictly correlative with motion, and 
that, like heat or light, are merely the expressions of 
the conversions of motions under given conditions. 
Dr. Bastian himself states the problem by comparing 
the commencement of alow organism to the com- 
mencement of a crystal; and argues that we have no 
more reason to infer the pre-existence of a germ in 
one case than in the other. He details an elaborate 
series of experiments, seemingly performed with all 
due’ care, and showing, as far as they go, that low 
forms of life become developed in organic fluids with- 
out the presence of air, absolutely im vacuo, and in 
fluids that have been previously raised to tempera- 
tures that are universally believed to be destructive 
to the vitality of all known germs. And not in or- 
ganic fluids only, but in saline solutions, and in saline 
solutions containing no carbon, and in which that 
element has been replaced by silicon. Such results, 
when the experiments producing them have been 
properly repeated and tested by other observers, will 
go far to strike at the root of whole systems of thought 


that are at present cherished by large numbers of 


earnest pevple. And yet, as we have often had 
occasion to maintain, the doctrine of germs, and 
especially of the germinal origin of disease, almost 
requires the doctrine of spontaneous generation as its 
complement. A germinal theory may serve to ex- 
plain the occasional rapid or extensive diffusion ot 
epidemics; but it encounters overwhelming difficul- 
ties when called upon to explain their commence- 
ment. The facts of life point almost irresistibly to 
the conclusion that epidemic diseases may originate 
de novo from certain combinations of conditions; and 
it is hardly possible to believe that the germs of all 
past or present pestilences were coeval in their begin- 
nings with the peopling of the earth by man; and 
yet, if not, and if these pestilences do indeed depend 
upon living and organic self-multiplying poisons, the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation would be at once 
established. The conditions which called such 
poisons into existence must be themselves capable of 
precise repetition ; and the cause being present, the 
effect will surely follow. To our minds, this mode 
of considering the question gives to sanitary work a 
far higher aim, and a far more definite object, than it 
would otherwise possess; and points to the perma- 
nent maintenance of a high standard of physical or 
moral cleanliness as the only means of preserving a 
high standard of public health. We do not, of 
course, in any way pledge ourselves to the correct- 
ness of Dr. Bastian’s conclusions; but we desire to 
call the attention of our readers to their im- 
portance, and to the original paper in which they 
may be found. Dr, Bastian has a work upon the 
subject in progress; and his papers in Nature may 
be regarded as pilot balloons, sent up to show him the 
directions in which his views will be criticized, and 
the nature of the attacks to which they will be sub- 
jected. We confess to a hope that they may hereafter 
be proved to be true. Their complete establishment 


would greatly simplify some of the most difficult 
problems by which life is beset; and would confer 
lasting fame upon an earnest and truth-seeking 
worker. 
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GERMAN UNEFY. 


SPEECH OF REV. DR. F. il. HEDGE 


At the German War-meeting, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, July 27, 187. 

Mr. Chairman:—In a meeting of Germans, assem- 
bled in the interest of Germany, I, an American, am 
invited to take part. For this honor I am indebted, 
not to any special vocation for the platform, but to 
the interest which all who know me are aware that 
I feel and have always felt in the good estate of 
the German people and the glory of the German 
name. [Applause.] For, though an American by 
birth, by citizenship, by civil obligation, and loving 
loyalty, lam a German by intellectual descent. Your 
country in one sense is also mine. It is the father- 
land of my mind. It was there I first drew the 
breath of intellectual life ; it was there I imbibed my 
first ideas of poetry and philosophy ; it was in Ger- 
man that 1 made my first essays in prose and verse. 
All that I am intellectually I owe to your country, 
to her schools and her books. When, therefore, I 
received your invitation to be present at this meet- 
ing, I feltin gratitude and honor bound to obey the 
call, though conscious of my inability to add any- 
thing but the unit of my voice to your cause. 

When civil war raged in this country, a German, 
advanced in years, a scholar and professor, offered 
his services as a private soldier to the government of 
the United States. I am not in a condition to imitate 
such gallantry. I can give tothe cause of Germany 
only my voice. My heartis with you. Unreserved- 
ly I side with Prussia in her struggles against France. 
[Applause.] It seems to me that every patriotic 
American must do the same. And J believe it will 
be found that those of our people who most ardently 
embraced the cause of the Union in our own recent 
war are with you in yours. They are consistent in 
their espousal of your cause, for this too is a war in 
defense of a union; a war on the Prussian side for 
the union of Germany, on the side of Napoleon a 
war against that union. A united Germany, the 
grand inspiration of Bismarck, is the real aim of 
Napoleon’s iniquitous assault. Prussia, under Bis- 
marck’s lead, desires a strong united Germany ; Na- 
poleon wants Germany to continue politically weak 
asin years past, and hence the war he is waging 
against her. He has the impudence to pretend that 
he is not warring against Germany, but against 
Prussia. We know what that means. If the States 
of North Germany, which Prussia is seeking to unite, 
will separate themselves from her, Napoleon will not 
bombard their cities nor lay waste their lands. But 
I say that to war against Prussia is to war 
against the German States; it is to war against 
the interest which they all have in common. It is 
to untwist the cord which Bismarck has been twist- 
ing. It is to lick the cement from national union 
It is to pulverize Germany. [Applause.] 

The weakness of Germany in former times has 
been her division into petty States. Mr. Chairman, 
I need not remind you of the history. of your coun- 
try. You know there was a time when Germany 
was a power, and the strongest secular power in 
the counsels of Europe, or rather, I should say, of 
Western Christendom; for Europe there was not. 
Metternich declared Italy to be a ‘‘ geographica! ex- 
pression.” From the beginning of the tenth century 
to the beginning of the fourteenth, from Henry the 
Fowler to Charles IY., and especially in the days of 
the Suabian emperors, Germany was the supreme 
power among the secular sovereignties of the West. 
Why did that power decline? How was the secular 
overweight of Germany lost? The cause is not far 
to seek. Other nations, England, France, Spain, 
grew relatively strong by consolidation, and out- 
stripped her, outweighed her. That process of con- 
centration which made out of many petty sovereign- 
ties one France, one England, one Spain, was never 
accomplished, was never until now attempted in 
Germany. 


Germany remained disunited, and therefore rela- 
tively weak. Foremost in saience and art, she is 


| politically weak, In Goettingen, two years ago, a 


learned professor, chafing, as a Hanoverian, against 
the absorption of Hanover, pleaded with me, who 
ventured to rejoice in that consummation, that Ger- 
many was designed to be a “ Bundesstaat,’ which 
you will allow me to translate liberally, a bundle of 
states. [Laughter and applause.] Said I, “ Mr. Pro- 
fessor, your country has had now a thousand years 
of Bundesstaat, and nothing but political weakness 
has come of it. Is it not worth the while to try 
what virtue there may be in consolidation ?” 

Tbe experiment of consolidation Bismarck and 
Prussia are now trying. As a political power, Ger- 

“many stands or falls with the success of that experi- 
ment. Napoleon hopes to crush the attempt; to de- 
stroy that union in the bud. 

I have no fear for the result of the conflict. Prussia is 
fighting as we fought, in self-defence, in defence of the 
Union. Shehas right on her side, and is strong in the 
consciousness of that right. Napoleon is the aggressor. 
If an unjust cause is weakness, that weakness 
cleaves to his banners. Itis in vain for him to say 
that the responsibility of war rests not with the na- 
tion that declares it, but with the nation which makes 
that declaration necessary. No such necessity exists 
in this case. The pretext is a lie! Before high 
heayen it isa lie! [Applause.] The final judgment 
of mankind will declare it to be such, and will pro- 
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wanton and wicked that ever arrayed nation against 
nation. 

Ihave no fear for the final result. The French 
may win some first successes, but in the long run 
German valor and German steadfastness and Ger- 
man patriotism will prevail. [Applause.| And this 
will prove to be once more, as against the first Na- 
poleon, the “ Deutsche Jagd Auf Henkersbluet und 
Tyrannen.” [Applause.] The Emperor has taunt- 
ingly reminded Prussia that the French have not for- 
gotten the way to Jena. It is true there was a Jena, 
a disastrous battle of Jena, in the history of Prussia; 
but let the imperial braggart remember, and let 
France remember, that there was a Leipzig, which 
more than retrieved the misfortunes of Jena. [Ap- 
plause.]| There wasa Leipzig, and after that what? 
After that Elba, and Waterloo, and finally St. Helena! 
[ Applause. ] 

Tt was said of Pope Boniface VIII. that “ he came 
in like a fox, ruled like a lion, and died like a dog.” 
Napoleon III. came in like a fox; he stole the diadem 
he wears, if ever diadem was stolen by usurper. 
[Applause.] He has ruled like a lion by intimida- 
tion and brute force; and if, to complete the parallel, 
in the issue of this conflict which he has provoked 
he shall die like a dog, neither you nor I will quarrel 
with the course of events, and [ doubt if France her- 
self will greatly lament that doom. [Applause.] 
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THE FATHERLAND. 


[From the German of Arndt.] 


Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

Is’t Prussia? Suabia? Is’t the strand 

Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine ? 
Is’t where the gull skims Baltic’s brine ? 

No; yet more great and far more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland ! 


How call they then the German’s land ? 
Bavaria? Brunswick? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends ? 

Where Styrian toil the iron bends? 

No, brother, no; thou hast not spanned 
The German’s genuine fatherland! 


Is then the German’s fatherland 
Westphalia? Pomerania? Stand 

‘Where Zurich’s waveless water sleeps ; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps ; 
Hast found it now? Not yet! Demand 
Elsewhere the German fatherland ! 


Then say, where lies the German’s land ? 
How call they that unconquered land ? 
Is’t where Tyrol’s green mountains rise ? 
The Switzer’s land I dearly prize, 

By freedom’s purest breezes fanned— 
But no, ’tis not the German’s land! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

*Yis surely Austria, proud and bold, 

Jn wealth unmatched, in glory old! 

Oh! none shall write her name on sand ; 
But she is not the German’s land! 


Say, then, where lies the German land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

Is’t Alsace? or Lorraine—the gem 
Wrenched from the imperial diadem 

By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 
No; these are not the German’s land! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land! 
Name now, at last, that mighty land ! 
Where’er resounds the German tongue-- 
Where German hymns to God are sung— 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand, 
That is the German’s fatherland ! 


That is his land, the land of lands, 

Where vows bind less than clasped hands; 
Where valor lights the flashing eye ; 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 
And zeal enkindles freedom’s brand ; 

That is the German’s fatherland ! 


That is the German’s fatherland ! 

Great God ! look down and bless that land! 

And give her noble children souls 

To cherish, while existence rolls, 

And love with heart, and aid with hand, 

That universal fatherland ! 

a 

NAPOLEONIC BOMBAST. 


[From the Boston Commonwealth. ] 

Of the ridiculous fustian which the Emperor Na- 
poleon telegraphed to the Empress at Paris concern- 
ing himself and his son Louis at the battle of Saar- 
brucken— 

“Louis has received his baptism of fire. He was 
admirably cool and little impressed. A division of 
Frossard’s command carried the heights overlooking 
Saar. , The Prussians made a brief resistance. Louis 
and I were in front, where the bullets fell about us. 
Louis keeps a ball he picked up. The soldiers wept 
at his tranquillity —N aProLEon.”— 

the} New York Democrat very worthbily says :— 

“ Suppose Abe Lincoln had taken his boy ‘Tad’ 
out to Arlington Heights at the beginning of the 
war, and got on a barn and witnessed a little picket- 
firing a mile off, and then telegraphed to his wife 
that ‘Tad’ had received his baptism of fire, and that 
the soldiers blew their noses to see how tranquil he 


nounce this war of aggression to be one of the most 


sat a-straddle of the roof of the barn—it would have 
been as sensible as Napoleon’s dispatch.” 
The world at large is now joining in the laugh 
which the Democrat illustrates. 
3-2.“ 


THE LA CYGNE INSTITUTE. 


{From the La Caygne (Kansas) Journal.) 


Last Sunday at 11 A. M., Joel Moody delivered a 
discourse in Meath’s Hall, on “The Old and the 
New.” This struck the key note to a new organiza- 
tion. Notice was then given that there would be a 
meeting at 8 o’clock in the evening for the purpose 
of considering the question of organizing a society 
for the promotion of liberal religion, and of social in- 
tellectual improvement. 

Considering the rain storm, the meeting was well 
attended, but adjourned from the hall to the residence 
of Dr. Heath. 

A temporary organization was had by calling Mr. 
Moody to the chair, who briefly stated the object of 
the meeting. G. V. Demorest was elected Secretary. 

The following resolution was introduced and dis- 
cussed at length, which fully brought out all the 
phases of new and old organizations :— 


Resolved, 1. That the time has come for those in La 
Cygne who can no longer find the wauts of their 
moral and intellectual nature satisfied in the Christ- 
ian church, to organize. 

2. That the basis of such organization be broad 
and scientific, welcoming all to membership who are 
in search after truth, and accepting the conclusions 
of science on all subjects. 

3. That the object of such organization shall be to 
advance the social, moral and intellectual culture of 
its members. 


The resolution was adopted as a declaration ot 
principles of the organization. 

It was then unanimously voted that we organize 
under the statute of Kansas as a corporate body. 
Articles of association were then adopted, specifying 
the name, purpose, place of business, term of exis- 
istence, &c., &. 

The corporate name 18 the “ La Cygne Institute,” 
and the purpose for which this corporation is created 
is to promote science and the fine arts, the mainten- 
ance of a library and public reading-room, and the 
investigation and promulgation of truth. 

It was also voted that the proceedings of the meet- 
ing be published in the La Cygne Journal. 

G. V. Demorsst, Secretary. 


‘ —— 
CAN LIFE BE INDEFINITELY SUSPENDED? 


{From Appleton’s Journal. | 


A distinguished Swedish chemist, Dr. Grusselbach, 
a professor of the University of Upsal, has come to 
the conclusion that those Egyptian mummies’ which 
are found in the ancient tombs on the Nile in a com- 
plete state—that is to say, without having been de- 
prived of their brains and entrails, like most mum- 
mies—are not embalmed at all, but “are really the 
bodies of individuals whose life has been momenta- 
rily suspended, with the intention of restoring them 
at some future time, only the secret of preservation 
was lost.” Prof. Grusgelbach adduces many proofs 
in support of his idea—among others, his experi- 
ments during the past ten years, which he says, have 
always proved successful. He took a snake and 
treated it in such a manner as to benumb it as though 
it had been carved in marble, and it was so brittle 
that, had he allowed it to fall, it would have broken 
into fragments. In this state he kept it for several 
years, and thea restored it to life by sprinkling it with 
a stimulating fluid, the composition of which isa 
secret. For fifteen years the snake has been under- 
going an existence composed of successive deaths and 
resurrections, apparently without sustaining harm. 
The Professor is reported to have sent a petition to 
his government, requesting that a criminal who had 
been condemned to death may be given to him to be 
treated in the same manner as the snake, promising 
to restore him to life again in two years. It is under- 
stood that the man undergoing this experiment is to 
be pardoned. Of course, if a man can be kept ina 
state of suspended animation for two years, he may 
be kept for two thousand years, and, if the Professor 
succeeds, we may lay upa few of our contemporaries 
for exhibition in the thirty-ninth century. 

>> 


A statistical genius declares that “ more is expended 
in the United States for cigars than all the common 
schools in the country.” A wag, undoubtedly a lover 
of the weed, seeing the stafement going through the 
papers, gets off the following :— 

“Tt has been estimated that the cost of washing 
linen that might just as well be worn two days 
longer, amounts to enough in this country to defray 
the expenses of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The expenses of buttons on the backs of our 
coats, where they are of no earthly use, is equal to 
the support of allour orphan asylums. Itis estimated 
that the value of old boots thrown aside, which 
might have been worn at least a day longer, is more 
than enough to buy flannel night-gowns for every 
baby in the land. Also, that the cost of every inch 
on the full shirt collars of our young men is equal to 
the-sum necessary to put a Bible into the hands of 
every Patagonian giant.” 

———— 

A Lone Jop.—An anatomical observer asserted a 
few days since that there were 489,981 feathers on the 
wings ofa butterfly. “I don’t believe it,” said one of 
his hearers. “Then count them yourself,’ was the 


reply. 


Voices trom the Leople, 


4 [EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


_——“ For some time I have been the delighted re- 
cipient of Tue InDEx—your unerring pointer unto 
truth—and I have been censurably tardy in acknow- 
ledging it. Be assured I have not been the less grati- 
fied with its tone, course, and appearance—and with 
entire cordiality I wish it success, and mean not only 
to think the good word,but, just as soon as time per- 
mits, desire to send some thoughts that you may use 
or not as your judgment shall decide. Loreal hope 
it is as successful as your most sanguine expectations 
could desire. It is needed as the half-way house be- 
tween our eastern and {western civilization, and I 
trust will take a traveller in and ‘do for him, even 
though he be a radical peace man. What say you to 
upholding the principle of the right to life, raght to 
freedom, right to conscience—right to all ‘those things 
which make fcr peace ?’”’ 


. ——* Thave been a subscriber for Mendum’s paper 
for many years, but Ido not think it presses heavy 
enough on the main point, ‘organization.’ There 
are enough of us about here, but we are powerless to 
enlarge the area of mental independence. As a body, 
I think we might do something, but our opinions are 
generally so unpopular that singly we stand a poor 
chance. I have enclosed ten cents for two sample 
copies, which I beg you will send at two different 
times. I shall then stand a better chance of getting 
one, as my family make a merit of destroying aj! lit- 
erature of that description.” 


—“T trust the criticism of the Watchman and 
Reflector did not hurt you very badly, and hope they 
will only sharpen your pen for an honest and more 
vigorous defence of the true principles of our common 
nature. If a word of cheer from an humble source 
will afford you neverso little encouragement, how 
glad we shouldbe to afford that little! Go on—you 
have struck the right chord, which is vibrating and 
ae fine harmony in all tntelligent, unbiased 
minds.” 


——“"Enciosed you will find one dollar for Tar 
INDEX to the end of the year. I find that I sicken of 
all other religious papers except the staunch ortho- 
dox. The leaders of Unitarianism are half fools and 
half knaves. I mean to stand aloof from all their 
conferences, and I expect the ministers about me in 
consequence will stand aloof from me. But there 
will be no loss without some small gain.” 


——*“T like the paper very much. It suits me the 
best of any I have yet seen—or rather, the views it 
advances harmonize with mine the best of any. I 
think it in advance of any other ‘liberal’ paper now 
printed. Am glad to-know that it has received sufti- 
cient encouragement to make it an established thing 
for the future. May it ever prosper!” 


——“Your tardy notice of the oft ‘damning by 
faint praise’ of honesty,made metingle. Tum INpEx 
is a blessing sufficient for the week, each number 
bringing me some new thought.” 


ings of this Society are suspended during the months 
of July and August. 


Rapvicau Cius.—There willbe no meeting of the 
Radical Club next Sunday, August 28. 


A CALL on ouR FELLOW-CiTIzENS.—Under the 
most trifling pretexts, the perjured despot governing 
France declared war against our Fatherland. It 
has arisen like one man to repel the threatened in- 
vasion. The valor of our countrymen has nearly 
vanquished the wily aggressor, but the wounds of 
thousands and thousands of the gallant defenders, the 
needs of the widows and orphans of the slain, appeal 
to the sympathy of the charitable of both hemi- 
spheres. 

When this country was deluged by the waves of 
an unprovoked war, Germany responded. with 
alacrity to the calls for aid from this side; her sons 
enlisted under the starry banner, regardless whether 
they owed allegiance to it or not; her savings were 
invested in our loans, trusting in the success of the 
cause of freedom for their security. The time has 
come to return her kindness and recognize their con- 
fidence. 

The committees appointed by the Toledo German 
Aid Society will call upon our citizens for their mite 
towards alleviating the sufferings caused by the war 
in defence of German independence and honor. Let 
each respond according to his will and means. 

In the name of the General Committee. 

G. Marx, President. 
G. WiTTstEe, Secretary. 
Wm. Kraus, Treasurer. 
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EPIGRAM ON A COUNTRY TOWN, 


Here seven tall churches rear their towers in air, 
Here thirty grog-shops on the churches stare; 
Sinner and saint may both be happy here— 
Seven founts of grace and thirty-odd of beer! 


The Antler. 
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The Editor of Tux InpEx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of ali questions included under 
tts general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 7 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tux INDEX, 
pound and complete for the year, at $2 50, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should, be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES Can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at theend of the year. 
ticulars see THE INDEX, No. 20. 


For further par- 


A NEW RADICAL ORGANIZATION. 


On our, third page will be found a report of 
the formation of the “La Cygne Institute,” 
at La Cygne, Kansas. This new association, 
which is to all intents and purposes a Radical 
Olub, was formed immediately after a lecture 
by Mr. Joel Moody, whom the readers of THE 
INDEX will recognize as the contributor of 
some excellent articles to its columns. The 
movement commands our heartiest sympathy, 
as will also every similar movement, in what- 
ever quarter and under whatever name. We 
cordially invite the secretaries of all such 
liberal bodies to transmit brief reports of their 
formation and proceedings for publication in 
THe InpEXx. We shall be very glad to make 
our columns a medium of communication be- 
tween these Clubs and the public, and have 
no doubt that radicals will be thereby en- 
couraged to form similar clubs in many other 
places. 

Weare in earnest inthis matter. The time 
has come for the organization of Radical 
Clubs all over the country. We have been 
idle long enough. Never before was there 
such a fermentation going on in the public 
mind as now. From all parts of the land we 
are in receipt of letters which prove a deep 
and wide-spread and constantly increasing in- 
terest in all questions connected with liberal 
ideas and liberal movements. The tide is 
setting strongly towards the realization of a 
higher social, intellectual, and religious free- 
dom than is yet anywhere to be found. And 
this growing interest means more than a mere 
restless discontent with established institu- 
tions or prevalent superstitions; it means a 
positive hunger for ideas, for truths solid as 
science, for nobler objects and modes of life, 


for a freer and purer condition of human ' 


society. With all its excellencies and past 
services, the Christian Church has lamentably 
failed to satisfy these aspirations of mankind ; 
and the time has come for the people to take 
their own highest concerns into their own 
hands. Priests are getting out of date, and so 
are clergymen, as expounders of a dogmatic 
system. Men insist to-day on thinking and 
speaking for themselves, and are no longer 
content to listen passively to authoritative 
teachers. “Lords” and “leaders” are at a 
heavy discount in America, and freedom is 
at par, 


Now these Radical Clubs, starting up spon- 
taneously in different places, and sure to 
multiply rapidly in the future, are organiza- 
tions exactly adapted to the temper of the 
times. They are thoroughly democratic and 
unecclesiastical. If composed of earnest and 
intelligent people, they will accomplish incal- 
culable good. ‘We wish to offer a few practi- 
cal hints on this subject. 


HALF A DOZEN earnest and determined 
radicals are enough to start a Radical Club 
in any town. ‘There need not be any expense 
involved, though of course money would be 
necessary todo all that might be done. 
Weekly meetings could be held at private 
houses. Let the members take turns in writ- 
ing a short essay as the topic of a free discus- 
sion. Wherever there are five or six persons 
intelligent and interested enough to do this 
for any length of time, the Club will grow, 
and richly reward the members by the greater 
clearness of their convictions and the general 
enlargement of their culture. 


The value of the Club, however, will be 
immensely enhanced, if a larger number unite 
to furnish a reading-room with liberal periodi- 
cals and books. Radicals do not read enough. 
They are too often shamefully ignorant on 
subjects that ought to enlist their strongest 
interest. A little library of first-class liberal 
literature (not the crude, prejudiced, bigoted 
stuff, full of false statements and half-truths, 
which is too often honored with that name) 
would be a public blessing to every town, 
and do it more real good than all the churches 
init put together. Town libraries, which 
too often are controlled by Evangelical direc- 
tors, will seldom admit liberal publications; 
and private individuals too often cannot afford 
to buy them. Buta Radical Club, by com- 
bining the resources of many individuals, can 
purchase excellent works which shall give the 
real results of modern scholarship and edu- 
cated thought. Every town of five thousand 
people, or even less, must to-day contain 
enough radicals to supp8rt a small but good 
library specially devoted to works of this class. 


It will be still better if, besides the private 
meetings and reading-room, public discus- 
sions can be held in a hall free to all persons 
alike, or an occasional lecture secured 
from liberal speakers. Discussions well sus- 
tained by the people themselves, especially if 
based on previous reading by the participants, 
will be worth more than any lectures. Let 
living questions be proposed and earnestly 
debated. The following are a few of the sub- 
jects which have been discussed in the Toledo 
Radical Club with much profit to all con- 
cerned :— 

What is Christianity ? 

What is Religion ? 

What is the Relation of Christianity to Free 
Religion ? 

The Immortality of the Soul. 

Corporal Punishment in Families and Schools. 

Has the Christian Church or the Community out- 
grown the Spirit of Persecution ? 

What should be our National Policy towards the 
Indians ? 

Should Radicals organize for the spread of Liberal 
Ideas? 

Is Conscience the Result of Education ? 

Is Man in his Organization Progressive ? 

Is the Plan of Co-operative House-keeping a feasi- 
ble one ? 

Ought the Bible to be Excluded from the Public 
Schools? : 

Such discussions will vary in interest, of 
course, and much yell depend on the deter- 
mination of all the members to do their part. 
Judging, however, from those held in this 


city, we think that no person can attend and 
participate regularly without deriving more 
or less solid benefit. This has certainly been 
our individual experience. 

But, after all, the chief good to be accom- 
plished by Radical Clubs must be a public 
one. They cannot fail to exert a healthy 
and bracing influence in the community. 
They can be made a powerful agency in the 
education of public opinion. The only means 
by which the public mind can ever be liberal- 
ized is agitation. There are many questions, 
like that of the Bible in the schools, which 
need to be agitated,—many reforms which 
need to be urged in every locality,—many 
evils which ought to be boldly and publicly 
protested against, as the first step to their re- 
moval. By their flexible character, these free 
associations of individuals can undertake and 
carry many important measures, if only in- 
spired by a resolute and earnest spirit. The 
simple fact of their existence will do much to 
embolden the timid to assert their individual- 
ity, to break the bondage of a false public 
opinion, and thus to achieve a higher personal 
character. Radicalism needs the enthusiasm 
of a crusade for the liberation of human 
minds and hearts from a real slavery, visible 
enough to those who have themselves escaped 
out of it. Indifferentism is selfishness. Ap- 
athy is a vice. So indissolubly linked are we 
all by the ties of our humanity, that no man 
can be wholly free while a single serf is left 
on the face of the globe. The breath of a 
single slave poisons the whole earth’s atmos- 
phere for the lungs of freemen. Whoever be- 
holds a brother in bondage unmoved by pity 
and indignation is himself the most degraded 
of all slaves,—the slave of selfishness. It is 
because Radical Clubs, being equally adapted 
for discussion and action, are a two-edged 
sword in the war of spiritual emancipation, 
that’ we hope to see them multiply throughout 


the length and breadth of the land. 
SSS SS 


CATHOLICISM VERSUS FTHE COMMON 
SCHOOLS, uv 


In another column we print an extract 
from the Catholic World, the leading organ 
of Romanism in this country.. In ouraddress 
at the Park Meeting on “ The Bible in the 
Schools,” published in THE INDEX, No. 31, 
we said that the Catholics were hostile to our 
whole system of free schools, and sought to 
destroy it by dividing the school-funds. This 
statement has seemed harsh to some; but 
our extract from the Catholic World proves it 
to be true. We are aware that there are 
Catholics who approve the free school system, 
and will be content if it can be made entirely 
unsectarian. For instance, the following :— 

THE BIBLE IN PuBLIC ScHoois.—Rey. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, a liberal Catholic priest, who succeeded Dr. 
Cummings at St. Stephen’s in New York, said he did 
not believe that religion and arithmetic should be 
taught by the same person. He believes that our public 
schools are one of the chief glories of America, and 
that they should be made institutions where Christ- 
ians and Infidels, Jews and Gentiles, may alike send 
their children without their being insulted by any 
book or prayer or hymn that is to them a badge of 
the ascendency of a sect, and without fear of any 
sectarian bias whatever. 

Such Catholics as Dr. McGlynn, however, 
are utterly inconsistent in their position, and 
will prove to be practically as powerless as 
Father Hyacinthe to modify the Catholic 
policy, simply because they are liberal. The 
Pope’s infallibility is now an authoritative 
dogma of the Roman Church, and must be 
accepted by all good Catholics; yet the Pope 


Lee W Deas: 


in his well-known “Syllabus,” has, as we 
proved by citations, denounced “liberal Catho- 
lic” views on the school question as damna- 
ble errors. If the Church submits to the 
Pope’s infallibility after this very denuncia- 
tion, is any one simple enough to suppose it 
will afterwards rebel on account of it? The 
only course for “liberal Catholics ” will be to 
submit or leave the Church. They are not 
Catholics at all, so long as they resist; and it 
is preposterous to cal] them so. No—the 
Roman Catholic Church is unequivocally 
committed against our school system; and 
no student of history will ever despise its 
power. 

By the way, it is enough to make one rub 
his eyes in amazement to read the following 
statement, which according to the New York 


Times was recently made in that city by an- 


other Catholic priest, Rev. Thomas Pres- 
ton :— 

“Tn reference to education the Holy Father in the 
‘ Syllabus’ declared that all schools, even ecclesiastical 
seminaries, should be subjected to the complete con- 
trol of the civil authorities, so as to accord with the 
ideas of the rulers of the State and the standard of 
opinion adopted by them. Nevertheless, education 
should not be separated from religion, and parents 
and pastors were responsible before God if the reli- 
gious education of the child was neglected.” 

The reverend Father ought to cover his 
shayen crown with a cap-and-bells; for the 
“Syllabus,” which be gravely quotes as the 
Popes own declaration, is the list of heresies 
which the Pope denounces !. His only escape 
from the charge of incredible stupidity would 
be to plead an intention of deceiving the 
American people into belief of the Pope’s 
liberality. But we give him the benefit of 
the first horn of the dilemma. 

iain ea LTS Sasa 

The first four numbers of the New York 
National Standard, lately the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, are of the same high qual- 
ity that marked this honestest of journals be- 
fore the Anti-Slavery in its name became an 
anachronism. It gives us unfeigned pleasure 
to learn that its old friends still stand by it, 
and that its subscription list is still increas- 
ing. Through its columns Wendell Phillips 
will continue to speak to a nation that might 
haye saved its own back from the knout of 
retribution by heeding his words betimes. 
The other familiar and veteran workers for 
reform will also contribute to its pages; and 
there is still need of their utmost efforts. Not 
till the Golden Age is realized in human ex- 
perience will the necessity for such a sheet be 
past. 


el 


As we suspected, the Toledo Commercial’s 
“ liberality of practice” is equal to its zeal 
for “free discussion ;” and both are equal to 
zero. It ejects a mass of irrelevant verbiage 
and, like the cuttle-fish, runs off in a cloud 
of its own ink. But we do not wonder at its 
course. It would be expecting too much of 
the Commercial’s human nature, even after its 
ostentatious professions, to suppose it would 
convict itself of gross misrepresentation in 
the eyes of its own subscribers by’ copying 


our note. 
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The death of Admiral Farragut is a 
cause of sincere sorrow to every patriotic 
heart. Ofall the heroes of the great civil 
war, none leaves a purer fame than he to the 
custody of his countrymen. A brave old man, 
grandly true to America in the face of all dan- 
gers and seductions! Peace to his ashes and 
faceless glory to his name ! 


Communications, 


A WORD FOR REV. J. D. FULTON. 


Minpurn, Iowa, Aug. 7, 1870. 

My Huxcellent Friend,—l am moved to say a few 
words through tbe columns of Tur Inpex, if I may 
have the room, in defence of this Rey. Fulton, whose 
late bull against Dickens has so stirred the members 
of even his own household, and given newspaper 
men here and there the “ indignation feyer.” 

Of what crime has this Boston Dipper been guilty, 
that he should be snubbed in the council, peppered 
in the pulpit, and made the butt of such dainty- 
fingered conservatism as that of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, a newspaper that was never guilty, in all its pros- 
perous years, of uttering an opinion unless it was popu- 
lar beyond a peradventure. What has this man said of 
Charles Dickens that has not been said, and pro- 
claimed, and shouted to the ears, and written to the 
eyes ofall men since Calvin’s time who have not be- 
lieved “the doctrines?” And why should noé this 
Rey. Fulton send the author and poet and philanthro- 
pist to perdition without hope, when his religion 
teaches and has always taught that human virtues 
were but filthy rags, utterly powerless in the absence 
of ‘the faith” to save from the wrath to come? 
What has come over New England orthodoxy ot the 
Baptist persuasion, that it drifts so weakly into the 
current of popular feeling, and allows the “right 
bower” of its creed to be pitched overboard by a 
popular enthusiasm ? If Fulton is wrong,—if the fate 
he has apportioned to Dickens is a bit of malice, a 
slip of the fanatical tongue,—then the orthodox reli- 
gion of this and other centuries is a lie, an imposition, 
an insult to sense, and a libel upon God. But if Ful- 
ton was consistent (and he was to the letter), then the 
Rey. Murdock & Co. who assailed him, and the 
Evangelical journals which join the hue and cry, are 
guilty of the meanest hypocrisy—have forsaken their 
ancient faith at the summons of the flesh. Keeping 
their brimstone for. the poor, the lowly, the brothers 
and sisters who are not in the fashion, the reformer 
and philanthropist who have no following, they give 
the wink of absolution to genius, though it spends 
half its powers in holding them up to scorn and con- 
tempt. 

Thave not for a moment suspected that the clear- 
sighted editor of Tar INDEX would fall into this trap. 
The warfare of true Radicalism is against the ¢stetu- 
tions that make these Fultons and Murdocks and their 
allies; with their consistency it has no quarrel, but 
rather it has respect and hope for the future of a man 
who dares to assert what he believes, though never so 
wrong. Honest earnestness is the salt of opinion, 
and will lead men sooner or later into all truth. 

The name of Dickens is an honored name, and 
will be while our tongue is spoken ; and that a com- 
pany of intelligent men from any class should feel 
disturbed at the idea of his eternal damnation. is 
natural enough, anda credit to their good sense. 
But their action in this case is a terrible commentary 
upon their religion ; and while they should be rebuked 
for their recreancy, the friends of progress may see in 
it one of the “signs of the times.” * 


[The above noble and just defence of Mr. Fulton’s 
consistency was written by “a prophet and the son of 
@ prophet;”? and if we could append his name, which 
is modestly withheld, many an ‘old abolitionist” 
would rejoice to see it still the synonyme of chival- 
rous sentiment and love of justice. For some weeks 
we have intended to say a word in behalf of Mr. Ful- 
ton’s fidelity to the premises of his creed, at a time 
when it makes him widely unpopular. Itis true weare 
not a special admirer of this Baptist Boanerges, and 
we suspect he rather enjoys the notoriety even of 
abuse; but we nevertheless meant to protest against 
the meanness and cowardice with which his Baptist 
co-religionists shirk the legic of their own professions, 
and we now consign our half-written editorial to the 
waste-basket only because our work has been better 
done. 

“ Warrington,” however, whose piquant and caustic 
article we reprinted because we like to enjoy a 
good thing with our readers, would undoubtedly 
coincide with the sentiment of the above article. He 
really meant to satirize the creed itself, by showing 
what bottomless abysses of absurdity it plunges its 


adherents into.—Eb. | 
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WHERE IS CHARLES DICKENS? 


And the same question may be asked in regard to 
Franklin, Jefferson, Thomas Paine, and the whole 
host of the world’s reformers whose selfishness was 
not so great as to endeavor (Christian-like) to drag 
themselves into Abraham’s bosom regardless of suffer- 
ing humanity around them. 

“Jn Hell”—the pulpit answers; which answer is 
truly edifying to those who have been benefited 
by the dissemination of light and knowledge for 
which we are indebted to these true heroes of our 
race,—-to say nothing of the aid rendered by them in 
establishing the rights of man and the intellectual 
freedom which we enjoy to-day. 

Now that the great Dickens is dead, Orthodox 
Christians denounce him from pulpit and rostrum. 
And in this manner only can some of these bigots 
succeed in clambering into notice by vainly striving 


to rob these noble dead of the laurels they have so 
richly earned. They would bite the hand that gave 
them to drink from the intellectual fountains from 
which they have derived almost all they ever knew of 
what is really and truly great and good. 

In the city of Boston, one of these defamers has re- 
cently made the awkward discovery of the actual 
truth of the matter—namely, that he must either 
prove that Mr. Dickens is in hell-fire, or else that 
there is no truth in the Christian religion. Be it so; 
we heartily accept the latter alternative, and believe 
the world will be truly thankful to the Rev. J. D. 
Fulton for his discovery. And yet there is no good 
and true man or woman but would choose the com- 
panionship of such men as Dickens, either here or 
hereafter, in preference to that of his condemners. 
Mr. Fulton should not forget that a man’s usefulness 
in this life does not depend on what or how much he 
professes to believe, but on what he has done for the 
benefit of his race. Never in this world’s history has 
faith in a creed elevated any one man above his fel- 
low ; otherwise the ideal man would be found in the 
dark ages. And who dares to deny that it was wnbe- 
lief that has brought men up out of that gloomy pe- 
riod of the supremacy of Christianity? Now, like 
sharks in the track of a vessel, these bigots follow in 
the wake of civilization, and pick up the scraps that 
fall from the rich stores of science and “ infidelity.” 
Weknow that man’s truest heaven and happiness con- 
sist in the elevation of his fellow-man, regardless of 
all clap-trap theories of atonement and forgiveness of 
sin, according to which the most degraded wretch 
that ever escaped unhung has only to ask God for an 
eternity of happiness, and itis granted forthwith; 
while, if an honest man were only to ask him fora 
bushel of potatoes to keep his family from starvation, 
they would all starve together. Let a “believer” 
Le pockets, steal a horse, or cut his brother’s throat, 
and-— aa 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins’; 
And sinnerg, plunged beneath the flood, 
Loge a)l their guilty staing.”’ 

But the true benefactors of our race,—a Galileo, a 
Voltaire, a Gibbon, a Franklin, a Paine, or a Dickens, 
must suffer eternal damnation in the world to come, 
simply because they had no fear of a halter to drive 
thera into repentance before they departed this life. 

We have no doubt but that there are many old ba- 
bies in the land who need some nursery tale to fright- 
en them into proper subjection to the laws. To all 
such we would say,— Be ye steadfast in the faith.”? 

N. E. Doann. 
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A FRIENDLY WORD TO DR. CLARKE, 


Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE: 

Dear Sir :—In your book 
entitled “Steps of Belief, or Rational Christianity 
maintained against Atheism, Free Religion, and Ro- 
manism,”—you say : : 

“One of these days we shall have a mind-cure, and.then we 
shall send sick people to establishments where the body will be 
cured by well-arranged and properly administered mental stim- 
ulants and mental food. People will be talked into health, 
sung into health; and the wise physician, inetead of potions 
and pills, will prescribe great thoughts and beautiful ideag.”’ 

Yes, Mr. Clarke, this sentence expresses a “ great 
thought and a beautiful idea,’ and I hope that the 
time of its realization may come soon! But apply it 
to theology. One of these days there will be a belief 
purified from dogmatic assumptions and speculations, 
and the wise theologian, instead of preaching dog- 
mas and misty doctrines, will give us great thoughts 
and beautiful ideas. Then Free Religion and univer- 
sal Liberty will be developed. I find that you do 
your best to free Religion from certain dogmas. Keep 
on! and you will land at last on the beautiful shore 
of Free Religion, the culmination of Protestantism 
and all other crude religious beliefs ! 

Yours yery respectfully, 
Cari H. Horscu. 

Dover, N. H., August 11, 1870. 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu., Aug. 12, 1870. 


F, E. Asgor, Esq., Ep. InpEx: 

Dear Sir,—I enclose for publication, if you see 
proper, an article on the old and oft-debated problem 
of “ Spontaneous Generation ” from the London Lan- 
cet, a medical publication, as you are doubtless aware, 
of high reputation and ability, with decided conser- 
vative tendencies. As therein stated, the methods and 
results of the experiments pursued by Dr. Bastian are 
given at length in Natwre. As Darwin by experimen- 
tation has rendered ‘Natural Selection” highly 
probable, thus showing how natural agencies alone 
may account for the earth’s past and present flora and 
fauna ; as the revelations of the spectroscope and the 
laws of motion have established a strong likelihood 
of the nebular origin of the solar system; as Fres- 
nel, Young, Tyndall, and other co-workers, have 
shown that the laws of light are inconsistent with 
any Other than the undulatory theory; as Grove, 
Helmholtz, Joule, and others, have shown the corre- 
lation and conservation of the physical forces; so 
the “vitalists” have received a death-blow at the 
hands of Bastian. Is not this a grand consummation? 
What a flood of light is by the profound and brilliant 
researches of this experimental philosopher thrown 
upon the science of biology! 

When even beyond dispute a single instance can be 
shown of the evolution of vitality by the ordinary, 
every-day physical forces acting upon matter, will not 
sensible and unprejudiced thinkers throw to the winds 
all hypothetical, supra-mundane agencies in account- 
ing for life? I think so. 
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The theory that life is something swt generis, some- 
thing entirely dissociated and unrelated with the 
known forces of the universe, a so-called spiritual en- 
tity, is of very low genealogy; born in a period of 
profound ignorance, belonging to a class of uncivilized 
conceptions long since abandoned by scientific minds, 
it has not a single fact to rest upon. 

On the other hand, the doctrine that life is the re- 
sult of the “molecular forces of the organism display- 
ing it,” is admitted by the first Biologists of the day 
as having strong probability in its favor; and the ex- 
periments of Bastian, should they be verified by other 
competent observers, of which from their simplicity 
and thoroughness there can ‘scarcely be a doubt, will 
justify the deduction, and thus establish the grand fact 
that life, like electricity, magnetism and chemical affin- 
ity, is a natural force, and, like the other natural 
forces, convertible into other forces when the condi- 
tions are favorable; and as all natural forces are con- 
vertible, though indestructible, what becomes of the 
theological dream of an individualized immortal soul ? 

Very respectfully, 
INQUIRER. 


[The article referred to will be found ona previous 
page.—Ep. | 
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CHE CONFLICT OF IDEAS IN BOSTON, 


The New Covenant, of Chicago, having called at- 
tention to the illiberality displayed by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in causing the alleged 
arrest of a Unitarian clergyman for distributing 
liberal tracts at the entrance to Tremont Temple, in 
which their rooms are located, the Boston Congre- 
gationalest denies the grave’allegation, and calls upen 
the New Covenant to retract its unfavorable criticism. 

With this demand, Mr. Hatch, the clergyman re- 
ferred to, thinks the Vew Covenant ought not to com- 
ply ; since the officers of the ‘“Y. M. C. A.” did, he 
says, repeatedly and persistently solicit his arrest, 
which was as persistently refused by the authorities. 
What has worried and distressed the Evangelicals 
still more, the authorities gave Mr. Hatch permission 
to deliver a series of liberal discourses on the Com- 
mon on Sunday evenings. The fourth of this series 
was delivered Sunday evening before last to a larger 
audience than the “Y. M. C. A.” succeeded in calling 
together in the same place an hour or two earlier. 

As they have had the field altogether to themselves 
on the Common until now, they feel aggrieved, and 
look upon Mr. H. in the light ofa poacher upon their 
preserves. But there isno help for it, the old elm 
(still standing) on which the Quakers were hung 
being now happily out of use in that way. 

———_--—____——_- 
HEATHEN AND CHRISTIAN, 


SrockHomm, N. Y., August 18, 1870. 
Mr. Assot :—If any Christian Missionary from our 
country, or from any Christian country to any heathen 
country, hasever delivered to them as good and as 
true a discourse ag the sermon of the India mission- 
ary, Brother Sen, in the last Inpex, I have not seen 
itin print. Though, with you, I have renounced the 
name, I desire, for the honor of Christianity, that, if 
there be any such, it might be printed. Is it not pos- 
sible for a Christian to be ag liberal as that 
“heathen?” For some years I have declared that I 
could get no evidence that, on the whole, we were on 
a higher plane in our religion than those we have 
spent millions of money, and sacrificed many lives, 
to convert. In some things they and their books are 

wiser than we and our books. Yours, 
AvsTIn Kent. 
Sr es oe 


THE MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. 


A certain preacher of my acquaintance of “ the 
Church of Jesus Christ,” or what he assumes to be 
such, in a sermon lately published, remarks upon his 
text— Ag many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God”—as follows : 


“ Ag many as are led by the Spirit of God—not one 
more. But still the question is to be settled, how does 
the Spirit lead men? I will attempt the 
settlement of this question by a direct appeal to the 
Holy Scriptures, premising only that, if we can 
clearly ascertain how one person was led by the 
Spirit of God, we can know how every other person 
was and is led by the Spirit of God; if we can ascer- 
tain how one grain of corn is produced, we can then 
know how every other grain of corn is produced ; if 
we can know how one spire of grass is produced, we 
can know how every other spire of grass is preduced. 
All that is necessary is to multiply the means for the 
production ad infinitum, &e.” Now, Mr. Abbot, this 
is a pretty clear statement of a position ; and, in view 
of it, may I not pertinently ask—If we know how one 
child of flesh is begotten, conceived and born, may we 
not know how every other such child was and is begot- 
ten, conceived and born? And if what my friend 
says is the truth with regard to one natural produc- 
tion, may we not assume that it is alike so of all 
others, including man? Certainly the natural man 
is not less a natural production than any other! 
Nevertheless I hold it as true that a man may be be- 
gotten of God without the intervention of man; but 
he cannot be born of woman without such interven- 
tion. If this, then, be incontrovertibly true, and it 
doubtless is £0, what must be the fate of the miracu- 
lous conception story asa historic fact? It ever was, 
and ever will remain, a truth that flesh begets flesh, 
and spirit begets spirit. So saith the word, so saith 
nature, and so saith the spirit of both. 

Truly eo 
iS 


THE INDE=X.- 


Selections, 


A TRANCE SPEAKER OF THE EIGHT- 
KENTH CENTURY. 


[From the first chapter of ‘Theobald, or the Fanatic. A True 
History,’’ by Heinrich Stilling, Aulic Counsellor to the 
Grand Duke of Baden. ] 


There is one other remarkable person whom I 
must not omit to notice, whose influence on the 
people was exceedingly great, and still continues; I 
mean the well-known John Frederick Rock. He was 
a common, uneducated, but a very pious and devoted 
man, and a shoemaker by trade. He lived according 
to the best of my knowledge in Baden, at Isenberg, 
and supported his family in a respectable manner. 
The mystical and pietistic writings which were now 
poured profusely into the hands of the common 
people, were read by Rock with uncommon diligence 
and attention, and wrought in him a strong purpose 
to lead a new life. By his frequent exercises of de- 
votion, and other zealous labors, he became more 
and more ardent on the subject of religion, until the 
fire of enthusiasm rose to such intensity, that he fell 
into paroxysms of a most singular nature. He was 
generally unconscious, and had a sort of mild, easy 
spasms, in which state he usually spoke with such 
fluency of language, and energy of voice and man- 
ner, that he surpassed even the eloquence of Hoch- 
man. When he came to himself, he did not know a 
single word of what he had spoken. The fact is cer- 
tain, for in my youth he preached through the whole 
extent of my native country, and what I say I can 
easily substantiate. His preaching was tolerably 
connected in thought, and wholly in the style of the 
Bible prophets. When the paroxysms commenced, 
his countenance assumed a grave and solemn appear- 
ance, and raising his right hand, he exclaimed, 
“Thus saith the Lord, or, the Lord saith by his ser- 
vant Rock.” All his sermons in this state were on 
the subjects of repentance and conversion, according 
to the views of the mystics, though occasionally he 
reproved and threatened the declining clergy, and 
warned them of the approaching judgment. The 
common people and many intelligent persons were 
in utter amazement at this new and wonderful 
preacher. Their shallow acquaintance with the na- 
ture of mind, and their inability to explain the matter 
on natural principles, led them to regard him as an 
ambassador from God, and the more especially as he 
was aman of pre-eminent piety, and never uttered 
anything in his sermons inconsistent with the doc- 
trines of the Bible. 

Rock first made his appearance in his own neigh- 
borhood, but he soon felt an impulse to visit other 
places, for he now considered himself a teacher sent 
from God. A neighboring nobleman took his family 
in charge,and Rock did nothing but journey and 
preach. The concourse of people was immense. 
Certain persons among them thought it their duty to 
take down his discourses as he delivered them, and 
travelled with him for the purpose as his attendants. 
A large number of these sermons were published, 
and a still larger number were scattered in every 
direction in writing. I myself have seen bundles of 
them. His written sermons were known by his own 
signature, F. R. In every place where he preached, 
he made many disciples, who are still known by the 
name of the znspired. They were rigid separatists, 
rejecting the ordinances of the hots supper and 
baptism. They sang in their assemblies, prayed and 
read, and then waited, like the English Quakers, fora 
divine impulse to speak. In other respects they 
were. quiet, irreproachable, pious, and excellent. peo- 


e, 

At length Rock, accompanied by a retinue of his 
followers, came into the principality of Nassau-Siegen. 
As the country was populous, and manufactures and 
trade and good schools were common, the people 
had attained toa high degree of intelligence and 
prosperity. On these accounts, both good and bad 
enthusiasm met with a ready reception. Hochman 
and Dippel had both labored here, and the writings 
of the mystics were read by the mass of the popula- 
tion. Opposition to the clergy, and to the estab- 
lished church, had likewise risen to its height, and 
Rock was received as an angei from heaven, or as 
some great apostle. He continued to labor a long 
time in those parts,and had designed to visit his 
friends at Berlinberg and Schwartzenau. There 
lived in Siegen; upon the plantation of a nobleman,a 
certain French refugee by the name of De Marsay; 
he had purchased the property, and paid occasional 
visits to Berlinberg, when he retired again to his soli- 
tude. This gentleman had been a pupil of Madame 
Guyon: he had known her well, and enjoyed much 
of her society. He was & man of great excellence, 
both as to disposition and talents, and was loved and 
respected by every one. With the fervid gravity of 
the pietists, he united an uncommon degree of affa- 
bility, benevolence, and charity for the principles and 
opinions of others,—virtues which were rarely found 
among this Class of people. He had written a work 
entitled the Testimony of a Child to the Righteousness 
of the Ways of the Spirit, in the volumes of which he 
undertakes to show that allthe fixed stars are so 
many mansions in the house of the Father, and each 
star, or collection of stars, with its inhabitants is a 
kingdom, which would be committed to the au- 
thority and rule of true Christians after death. Had 
De Marsay presented these views asa beautiful hy- 
pothesis, and not aga divinely authorized truth, the 
subject might be worthy of reflection[!] In all other 
respects he agreed perfectly with the principles of the 
mystics. : ae 

Rock; attended with a retinue of his followers, paid 


- and felt an extreme anxiety for the result. 


this distinguished man a visit. Multitudes flocked to 
tho house of De Marsay from ail the surrounding 
neighborhood. But De Marsay understood the na- 
ture of the thing much better than any of them, and 
informed some of the people that Rock’s preaching 
was in itself excellent and edifying, but that they 
might depend on it there was nothing supernatural 
in the matter, and on that account he judged it highly 
improper that honest people should be deceived by 
the false spirit under which Rock spoke; he further 
stated that he himself would convince them of the 
truth. Every one had his attention highly excited, 
Soon he 
perceived the approach of the paroxysm. The peo- 
ple were all assembled in a large hall, where Rock 
and his scribes were sitting; De Marsay took a seat 
near him, and, just as he was in the midst of his dis- 
course, took up a pail of water that he had in readi- 
ness, and threw it over him. Rock, struck with sur- 

prise and astonishment, came to himself, and from 
that time onward he had no more paroxysms, and 
discontinued his preaching. De Marsay then remon- 
strated with Rock and his followers, and showed 
them in a convincing manner that the Spirit of God 

could not be quenched by a pail of water, and at the 

same time urged it upon them as a duty to employ 
regular and rational means for the attainment of di- 


_ vine knowledge. 


Rock received the admonition kindly, returned 
home, and continued in future his exhortations in a 
state of consciousness. He occasionally visited his 
disciples, some of whom altogether denied the truth 
of the preceding affair, while others took it ill of De 
Marsay that he should have treated Rock in that 
manner. 


Departuent 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
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NOW READY! 


The Report of the annual meeting of the 
Free Religious Association, held in Boston 
last May, has been printed in pamphlet form. 
This Report contains addresses by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, D. A. Wasson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, F. 
KE. Abbot, Samuel Johnson, Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise, Thos. W. Higginson, Wm. Henry Chan- 
ning and others. The price of the pamphlet 
is fifty cents; in packages of five or more, 
thirty cents each. It can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Potter, New 


Bedford, Mass.; also in» Boston at Crosby & 
Damrell’s, 100 Washington street, and at the 
office of The Radical, 25 Bromfield street ; 
in Cincinnati of Bloch & Co., 150 West 
Fourth street, and in Toledo at the office of 
THe INDEX. 

The address of Mr. Channing on the Re- 
ligions of China, which is a word: specially 
adapted to the times, has also’ been printed 
separately, and can be obtained as above for 


twenty cents a copy. 
ep 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


One of the objects of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, according to its Constitution, is “to encourage 
the scientific study of theology.” This clause, as we 
happen to know, was put into the Constitution ad- 
visedly, and was deemed important by the Commit- 
tee who framed the articles. Its import, however, 
will be better understood, we think, in the future than 
it hag been in the past. It will be remembered by 
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persons who were present at the meeting when the 
Association was organized, that the venerable Lucre- 
tia Mott, while giving her most cordial endorsement 
to the general aims. of the Association and her gra- 
cious benediction to the movement, made some ob- 
jection to the insertion of this clause. She with her 
Quaker views, as she said, could not believe in the 
“study of theology” at all. And she. feared, too, 
that if this object were made prominent, the Associa- 
tion would become speculative to the detriment of its 
practical work. Others have felt, more or less, the 
same objection. : 

For our own part, so far as this criticism (and it 
comes from some of the best friends and members of 
the Association) is intended to guard the Association 
against becoming a merely speculative body, we have 
sympathized with it. But we have always thought 
that it rested on a misconception of what was meant 
to be implied by the clause in question. Very nat- 
urally the first thought that occurred to Mrs. Mott on 
hearing the words was of the formal study of theolo- 
gy and trainihg for the ministry in “Divinity Schools.” 
And other objectors have had in mind that kind of 
“study of theology ” which hag rather confused and 
obscured than helped people’s ideas of religion. But 
the “study of theology,” as usually pursued in “ Di- 
vinity Schools” and elsewhere under ecclesiastical 
auspices, is anything but scientific. It is partisan and 
dogmatic. It begins with certain assumed results, 
towards which the student’s efforts are constantly di- 
rected and at which he must finally arrive. There is 
nothing in this method that is worthy of the name of 
science. Science is free,—free to examine all the 
facts and to apply the principles of reason every where. 
Even Mrs. Mott, with her grand Quaker doctrine of 
the “Inner Light,” does not object to this free appli- 
cation of reason to religious history and religious 
conceptions. She has always made the application 
in her own teaching. And this method, availing 
itself of all the advantages of modern research and 
scholarship, is, as we understand, what is meant by 
the “scientific study of theology.” Of course a true 
conception of religion and a true view of religious 
history do not necessarily imply the practice of relig- 
ion: and the practice is always the most important. 
Yet if truth of conception is ever of any worth 
toward the education and progress of mankind, it 
must be of worth in the development of man’s moral 
and spiritual nature, which is the field of religion. 


We have made these remarks not so much for their 
Own importance as preliminary to some extracts from 
Max Mueller’s first lecture of a course delivered in 
London last spring on the “ Science of Religion.’ 
These passages will serve, we think, to-explain what 
the Free Religious Association means by a “ scientific 
study of theology.” Possibly they contain some con- 
cessions to Christian prejudice, but they indicate the 
significance and breadth of the phrase, “ Science of 
Religion.” 


In these our days it is almost impossible to speak 
of religion without giving offence either on the right 
or on the left. With some, religion seems too sacred 
a subject for scientific treatment: with others it 
stands on a level with alchemy and astrology, a mere 
tissue of errors or hallucinations, far beneath the no- 
tice of the man of science. Ina certain sense, I ac- 
cept both these views. Religion 7s a sacred subject, 
and whether in its most perfect or in its most imper- 
fect form, it has a right to our highest reverence. No 
one—this I can promise—who attends these lectures, 
be he Christian or Jew, Hindu or Mohammedan, 
shall hear his own way of serving God spoken of ir- 
reverently. But true reverence does not consist in 
declaring a subject, because it is dear to us, to be unfit 
for free and honest inquiry ; far from it! True rey- 
erence is shown in treating every subject, however 
sacred, however dear to us, with perfect confidence ; 
without fear and without favor; with tenderness and 
love, by all means, but, before all, with an unflinch- 
ing and uncompromising loyalty to truth. I also 
admit that religion has stood in former ages, and 
stands even in our own age, if we look abroad, aye, 
even if we look into some dark places at home, on a 
level with alchemy and astrology; but for the dis- 
covery of truth there is nothing so useful as the study 
of errors, and we know that in alchemy. there lay 
the seed of chemistry, and that astrology was more or 
less a yearning and groping after the true science of 
astronomy. 

But although I shall be most careful to avoid giy- 
ing offence, I know perfectly well that many a state- 
ment I shall have to make, and many an opinion I 
shall have to express, will sound strange and startling 
to some of my hearers. The very title of the Science 
of Religion jars on the ears of many persons, and a 
comparison of all the religions of the world, in which 
none can claim a privileged position, must seem to 
many reprehensible in itself, because ignoring that 
peculiar reverence which everybody, down to the 
mere fetish-worshipper, feels for his own religion and 
for his own God. Let me say then at once that I my- 


self have shared these misgivings, but that I have 
tried to overcome them, because I would not and 
could not allow myself to surrender either what I 
hold to be the truth, or what I hold still dearer than 
the truth, the right tests of truth. Nor do I regret 
it. Idonot say that the Science of Religion is all 
gain. No, it entails losses, and losses of many things 
which we hold dear. But this I will say, that, as far 
as my humble judgment goes, it does not entail the 
loss of anything that is essential to true religion, and 
that if we strike the balance honestly, the gain is im- 
niesurabiy greater than the loss. 
* * * * * %* * * 

People ask, What is gained by comparison ?—Why, 
all higher knowledge is gained by comparison, and 
rests on comparison. If it is said that the character 
of scientific research in our age is pre-eminently com- 
parative; this really means that our researches are 
now based on the widest evidence that can be ob- 
tained, on the broadest inductions that can be grasped 
by the human mind? What can be gained by com- 
parison ?—Why, look at the study of languages. If 
you go back but a hundred years and examine the 
folios of the most learned writers on questions con- 
nected with language, and then open a book written 
by the merest tyro in Comparative Philology, you will 
see what can be gained, what has been gained, by the 
comparative method. A few hundred years ago, the 


_ idea that Hebrew was the original language of man- 


kind was accepted as a matter of course, even as a 
matter of faith, the only problem being to find out 
by what process Greek or Latin, or any other lan- 
guage could have been developed out of Hebrew. 
The idea, too, that language was revealed, in the 
scholastic sense of that word, was generally accepted, 
although as early as the fourth century, St. Gregory, 
the learned bishop of Nyssa, had strongly protested 
against it. The grammatical framework of a lan- 
guage was either considered as the result of a con- 
ventional agreement, or the termination of nouns and 
verbs were supposed to have sprouted forth like buds 
from the roots and stems of language; and the vaguest 
similarity in the sound and meaning of words was 
taken to be a sufficient criterion for testing their 
origin and their relationship. Of all this philological 
somnambulism we hardly find a trace in works pub- 
lished since the days of Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm. 
Has there been any loss here? Has it not been pure 
gain? Does language excite admiration less, because 
we know that, though the faculty of speaking is the 
work of him who has so framed our nature, the in- 
vention of words for naming each object was left to 
man, and was achieved through the working of the 
human mjnd? Is Hebrew less carefully studied, be- 
cause itisno longer believed to be a revealed lan- 
guage sent down from heaven, buta language closely 
allied to Arabic, Syriac and ancient Babylonian, and 
receiving light from these cognate, and in some res- 
pects more primitive, languages, for the explanation 
of many of its grammatical forms, and for the exact 
interpretation of many of its obscure and difficult 
words? Is the grammatical articulation of Greek 
and Latin less instructive because, instead of seeing in 
the termination of nouns and verbs merely arbitrary 
signs to distinguish the singular from the plural, or 
the present from the future, we can now perceive an 
intelligible principle in the gradual production of for- 
mal out of the material elements of language? And 
are our etymologies less important, because, instead 
of being suggested by superficial similarities, they are 
now based on honest historical and physiological re- 
search? Lastly, has our own language ceased to hold 
its own peculiar place? Is our love for our own na- 
tive tongue at all impaired? Do men speak less 
boldly or pray less fervently in their own mother 
tongue, because they know its true origin and its una- 
dorned history ; or because they have discovered that 
in alllanguages, even in the jargons of the lowest 
savages, there is order and wisdom ; there is in them 
something that makes the world akin ? 


Why then, should we hesitate to apply the compar- 
ative method, which has produced such great results 
in other spheres of knowledge, to a study of religion? 
That it will change many of the views commonly 
held about the origin, the character, the growth, and 
decay of the religions of the world, Ido not deny; 
but unless we hold that fearless progression in new 
inquiries, which is our bounden duty and our honest 
pride in all other branches of knowledge, is dangerous 
in the study of religions, unless we allow ourselves to 
be frightened by the once famous dictum, that what- 
ever is new in theology is false, this ought to be the 
very reason why a comparative study of religions 
should no longer be neglected or delayed. 

x * * * * x * * * 

It will easily be perceived that religion means at 
least two very different things. When we speak of 
the Jewish, or the Christian, or the Hindu religion, 
we mean a body of doctrines handed down by tradi- 
tion, or in canonical books, and containing all that 
constitutes the faith of Jew, Christian or Hindu. 
Using religion in that sense, we may say that a man 
has changed his religion, that is, that he has adopted 
the Christian instead of the Brahmanical body of re- 
ligious doctrines, just asa man may learn to speak 
English instead of Hindustani, But religion is also 
used in a different sense. As there is a faculty of 
speech, independent of all the historical forms of lan- 
guage, so we may speak of a faculty of faith in man, 
independent of all historical religions. If we say that 
it is religion which distinguishes man from the ani- 
mal, we do not mean any special religion, but we 
mean a mental faculty, that faculty which, independ- 
ent of, nay in spite of sense and reason, enables man 
to apprehend the Infinite under varying disguises. 
Without that faculty, no religion, not even the low- 
est worship of idols and fetishes, would be possible; 


and if we will but listen attentively, we can hear in 
all religions a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to 
conceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a 
longing after the Infinite, a love of God. Whether 
the etymology which the ancients gave of the Greek 
word anthropos, man, be true or not, (they derived 
it from ho ano! athron, he who looks upward): cer- 
tain it is that what makes man tobe man, is that he 
alone can turn his face to heaven; certain it is that 
he alone yearns for something that neither sense nor 
reason can supply. 

If then there is a philosophical discipline which 
examines into the conditions of sensuous perception, 
and if there is another philoscphical discipline which 
examines into the conditions of rational conception, 
there is clearly a place for a third philosophical disci- 
pline that has to examine into the conditions of that 
third faculty of man, co-ordinate with sense and rea- 
son, the faculty of perceiving the Infinite, which is at 
the root of all religions. In German we can distin- 
guish that third faculty by the name of Vernunjt, as 
opposed to Verstand, reason and Sinne, sense. In 
English I know no better name for it, than the faculty 
of faith, though it will have to be guarded by careful 
definition, and to be restricted to those objects only 
which cannot be supplied either by the evidence of 
the senses, or by the evidence of reason. No simply 
historical fact can ever fall under the cognizance of 
faith. 

* * * * * * * * * 

With all the genuine documents for studying the 
history of the religions of mankind that have lately 
been brought to light, and with the great facilities 
which a more extensive study of Oriental languages 
has afforded to scholars at large for investigating the 
deepest springs of religious thought all over the 
world, a comparative study of religions has become 
a necessity. A science of religion, based on a com- 
parison of all, or at all events, of the most important 
religions of mankind, is now only a question of time. 
It is demanded by those whose voice cannot be dis- 
regarded. Itstitle, though implying as yet a prom- 
ise rather than a fulfilment, has become more or less 
familiar in Germany, France, and America; its great 
problems have attracted the eyes of many inquirers, 
and its results have been anticipated either with fear 
or delight. It becomes the duty of those who have 
devoted their life to the study of the principal relig- 
ions of the world in’ their original documents, and 
who value religion and reverence it in whatever form 
it may present itself, to take possession of this new 
territory in the name of true science, and thus to pro- 
tect its sacred precincts from the inroads of mere bab- 
blers. Those who would use a comparative study of 
religions as a means for debasing Christianity by ex- 
alting the other religions ef mankind, areto my mind 
as dangerous allies as those who think it necessary to 
debase all other religions in order to exalt Christiani- 
ty. Science wants no partisans. I make no secret 
that true Christianity seems to me to become more 
and more exalted the more we appreciate the treas- 
ures of truth hidden in the despised religions of the 
world. But no one can honestly arrive at that con- 
viction, unless he uses honestly the same measures for 
all religions. It would be fatal for any religion to 
claim an exceptional treatment, most of all for Christ- 
ianity. Christianity enjoyed no privileges and claimed 
no immunities when it boldly confronted and con- 
founded the most ancient and the most powerful re- 
ligions of the world. Even at present it craves no 
mercy, and it receives no mercy from those whom 
our missionaries have to meet face to face in every 
part of the world; and unless our religion has ceased 
to be what it was, its defenders should not shrink 
from this new trial of strength, but should encourage 
rather than depreciate the study of comparative theol- 
ogy. 
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CHAOS AND COSMOS. 


[Read to the partially formed ‘‘ Independent Society,’ Dover, 
WN. HL, Sept. 6, 1868. just after the summer vacation. ] 


~ And the carth was without form and yoid; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” Genesis, I, 2. 


Fresh from daily companionship with the bound- 
less sea, the sheen of its billows still flashing before 
my eyes and the roar of its surf still echoing in my 
ears, I cannot forbear, my friends. to dwell this mern- 
ing upon the thought which, above all others, has 
seemed to me the burden of that eternal and majestic 
monotone. While still lingering by the ocean’s side, 
—whether watching the resistless rush of the break- 
ers as they leap in foam and spray over the rocks, or 
roll in white sheets of froth up the smooth sands of 
the beach,—or whether gazing beyond the endless 
turmoil of the floods at my feet to the far horizon 
where heaven and earth seem to touch each other 
with a kiss of peace —lI find that thought is over- 
powered by the stupendous sublimity of Nature, and 
imagination is paralyzed by a feeling of unutterable 
awe. How idle would be the attempt to put pen to 
paper in presence of the ocean, or even to interpret 
in one’s own mind the meanings of its mysterious 
language! Not until freed from the spell of its im- 
mediate presence, can we begin to comprehend its 
teachings. The senses are awake to sights and sounds ; 
the mind cannot maintain its equipoise, or detect the 
significance of what is seen and heard, until the hour 
of quiet and undistracted thought arrives. 

Yet in a confused manner, without any attempt to 
analyze the impressions of the moment, I was haunted 
by the consciousness of a perfect concord in that 
seeming discord of the waves; I felt the unity of law 
underlying that vast variety of motions, and realized 
in some sort the truth that, even in the heart of dis- 
order itself, order—divine order—sits everlastingly 
enthroned. Upon the face of the waters still moves 
the “ Spirit of God,” continuing through the enormous 
eycles of eternity his work of perpetual creation, and 
evermore educing Cosmos out of CmAos. 

The old Hebrew bard, constructing his cosmogony 
according to the best knowledge of the times, made 
many a mistake in point of scientific fact; but, with 
the divine instinct of a poet, he seized on that verity 
of verities which was discerned in human hearts long 
before the birth of science—the verity of a living 
God. It needs not the culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to discover this supreme truth; the untutored 
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barbarian, musing beside the sea or gazing on the mid- 


night heavens, is stirred in soul by influences which 
the wisest of mankind seek in vain to comprehend ; 
and he, like them, bows in awe before the Great Mys- 
tery of the Universe. For him, as for them, the secret 
of existence is neither Fate nor Chance, but eternal 
Spirit, brooding over the tossing floods of Time: for 
him, as for them, disorder is but the matrix of order, 
and chaos but the mask of cosmos; for him, as for 
them, the whence, the ‘why, and the whither, remain 
hidden in profoundest night. 

Yet, for all this, l would not disparage the great 
privilege of living in days of comparative enlighten- 
ment. Where the barbarian can only suspect order, 
we can often see it; and though, even to science, 
chaos is not yet beheld as perfect cosmos, the unity 
of this universe is so far an established truth that the 
simple faith of the child is in substance identical with 
the highest wisdom of the philosopher. The more 
completely one the creation is proved to be, the more 
profoundly rational becomes our trust in One Crea- 
tive Spirit; and, standing beside the ocean, where I 
know that the vast maze of seemingly lawless mo- 
tions is obedient to intelligible law, my faith becomes 
intensified that, wherever disorder seems to reign, or- 
der is in reality supreme. Could we but see the 
whole in the part, and the end in the beginning, — 
could we but read the euigma of being in the light of 
its solution,—could we but apprehend the conscious- 
ness of God, and understand the equal perfectness of 
his ends and his means,—-depend upon it, friends, our 
misgivings would seem almost too foolish to be pitied, 
and we should share the sublime patience of Eternal 
Wisdom with all that seems awry. All confusions 
would be harmonized, all antagonisms would be 
reconciled, all discords in the music of the spheres 
would be blended into a higher music sti]l. The 
Spirit of God moves upon the face of the waters; and 
though darkness be upon the face of the deep, and 
though the earth be seemingly without form and 
void, yet 1 urge you to a higher faith than the an- 
cient poet of creation knew,—the faith that chaos ts 
itself cosmos, that all disorder is but order secic amiss, 

This is the thought that comes to me in the solemn 
symphony of ocean’s unending roar; and to me it 
seems the one thought that lifts us out of all gloomy 
doubts and soul-corroding despairs. To God chaos 
itself is cosmos; disorder is in fact but a name for un- 
perceived order, as chance is but 8 name for unknown 
cause. Never in all the past was there a time when 
the universe was a “rude and undigested mass ;” 
never in all the fature will there bea time when it 
will be a finished mechanism. 
mos, consists in everlasting becoming, not in com- 
pleted being ; it consists in the perpetual unfolding 
and embodiment of an infinite thought in infinite 
time, a never-ending progression or march of creation 
which is at every step conformed to the perfect pur- 
pose of God. Nature is the visible expression of the 
Divine Life, co-eternal with that life itself; creation 
js not a spasm of energy succeeding an eternity of 
idleness, but rather the eternal energizing of an eter- 
nally active Spirit.. The creation of the universe was 
indeed not the “creation of something out of nothing,” 
—dismiss that notion as the product of intellectual 
bewilderment. Nature is but another name for the 
orderly manifestation of infinite thought,—the Kter- 
nal Word of Eternal Spirit; and from everlasting to 
everlasting it is cosmos, and not chaos. The on- 
goings of this self-revyelation are the gradual evolu- 
tion of matter and of mind ; and the unity, order, and 
beauty of the process show the immanent Power to 
be at once Person and more than Person. Thus Na- 
ture is read in the light of a high philosophy, and be- 
comes one with God. 

Perhaps you may say—* Confusion, disorder, chaos, 
—are not these real in human life? Do we not in 
life’s experience know them to be other than illu- 
sions,—to be the grimmest of actualities? Pain, mis- 
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fortune, poverty, grief, oppression,—shall we vote 
these to be dreams? Can we live as if they were 
such ? Why torment human hearts with an exhorta- 
tion to impossible patience with real evils? Make 
what you will of it, evil is evil, and nothing is gained 
by calling it good in disguise. You urge the duty of 
sincerity ; why not practise it by calling things by 
their right names ?” 

There is a great deal of truth in this retort, if any 
of you should make it in your hearts. But it 
not wholly fair, after all. I certainly call evil evil, 
and make no doubt that, as we see it, it is really such. 
But I raise this question merely—must it really be as 
we see tt? There are times when I think so; but, I 
confess, I am not then my best self. There are other 
times when I can see even my own troubles in a 
higher light. Nothing is easier than to come here 
and call your misfortunes and griefs “ blessings in 
disguise ;’ but the test comes when I have to go 
home and call my own by that name. Sometimes I 
can do this, sometimes not. But I feel myself to be 
a wiser man when | can, than when I cannot. It 
certainly makes me stronger and more fixed in good 
purposes, if I can look at the seeming chaos of human 
life and say to myself—‘ It is, after all, the cosmos of 
a perfect Providence of Law.” Somehow or other 
if I can persuade myself not to give way before in- 
evitable ills, but rather to greet them as honest friends 
somewhat gruff in voice, I always find them such in 
the end. At any rate, whining, moping, or complain- 
ing never made me any better than I was before. 1 
do not pretend to call pain a good, except as it nay 
be viewed by a higher than human wisdom; I do 
not pretend to enjoy the headache, or relish disasters, 
or make merry when J lose my friends. But what- 
ever seems to me painful or sad or even cruel in the 
laws of Nature from which I know there is no escape, 
becomes nore easy to bear, if I can honestly feel that, 
black as it looks to me, it is all white to God. Ido 
not gain much by insisting that black to me must be 
black to him. An old minister of former times once 
went to see a grieving mother who had just lost her 
only child. She could not, she said, forgive God for 
taking her darling; in fact, she could not and she 
would not bear it. The minister listened to her al- 
most frantic cries with patience, and tried to suggest 
consoling thoughts; but, when she repeated with 
bitter emphasis that she could not and would not 
bear it, he stopped short, and simply said,—“ Madam, 
what do you propose to do about it?” A little blunt- 
ly put, perhaps, but a question we have all to face. 
For myself, | take great comfort in this thought that 
God. The rough wayes, 
dashing and tumbling in fierce confusion on the 
beach, swirling the sands about in little maelstroms, 
and with angry undertow sucking shells, pebbles, and 
kelp back into the tumult of the surf, seem to obey 
fixed laws as little as the surging catastrophes that 
sweep away human happiness on the shores of Time. 
Yet, dear friends, even here I believe that Jaz is 
method, and that love ts motive ; and that in one ease 
as truly as in the other, the Spirit of God moves upon 
the face of the waters. 
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But the principle which I urge this morning, that 
man’s chaos is God’s cosmos, is still more severely 
tested, when we come to apply it directly to the 
world of moral life. Our own feelings and thoughts, 
words and actions, tossing and rushing like the rest: 
less breakers, surely make confusion worse confound- 
ed—a chaos more hopelessly bewildering than that 
of the waves. Further, if we are at all free, we must 
be to some extent uncontrolled by fixed laws. This 
1 must admit, for to deny it seems to me the very ne- 
gation of all morals. Free we must be in all moral 
choices. But here our freedom ends. Having mad> 
our choices, consequences pursue us by inexorable 
laws. And in these laws of moral reaction, of retri- 
bution for evil and of benediction for good, I certain- 
ly discern the moving of the Spirit of God upon the 
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face of the waters. I believe that to God it appears 
a nobler thing to educate a free soui freely into vir- 
tue, than to create a moral automaton, a spiritual 
machine. Then it follows that, free-agency being be- 
stowed, the sins of free agents cannot be prevented 
except by despotic interference with their moral free- 
dom; and it seems a better thing on the whole that 
moral freedom with much sin and much virtue should 
exist, than that moral mechanism should exist with- 
out either. Thus I explain to myself the fact of sin 
under the laws of infinite Goodness. But out of this 
chaos of spiritual evil, which I admit I cannot even 
suppose to be actual cosmos, I believe that eventually 
a divine cosmos will be evolved. Over the ocean of 
human life moves ever the Creative Spirit; through the 
inner tempests it moves, stillmg the storms and 
educing order out of the very riot of disorder. Every 
virtuous and holy soul is a creation, a spiritual cos- 
mos, of the indwelling God. The breath of the Spirit 
is life itself, and creates noble character by conferring 
upon it the limited power of self-creation. Given the 
natural faculties with a certain liberty in their use, 
man becomes himself a creator of his own character 
under the fixed laws which determine his organiza- 
tion and circumstances. We can at will foster or 
famish the good instincts of our being; we can to a 
certain extent welcome or reject the influences crea- 
tive of spiritual excellence, and thus freely advance 
or retard the development of the cosmos of the soul. 


A beautiful illustfation of this self-created yet God- 


created cosmos in a human soul, as if to interpret and 
make clearer to me the lessons of the great deep, came 
to my notice during my stay atthe sea-shore. To 
the boarding-house there came a gentle girl and her 
lover. <A few days after, there came also an old man, 
infirm, poor, solitary, and not knowing a soul in the 
house. Assoonas the young lady discovered these 
facts about the old man, she spoke to him with great 
kindness and respect, showed him every possible at- 
tention, and by her noble spirit won many others to 
be equally kind to the lonely stranger. Iwas greatly 
touched, when the old man came to take his leave, 
and with feeble steps tottered around to shake the 
hands of all who would notice him, to see that this 
young lady not only gave him her hand with the ut- 
most cordiality, but touched his cheek with her lips, 
as if she were his daughter. Surely I never saw a 
more beautiful sight. Must I add that one of the 
boarders, utterly blind to the beauty and exceeding 
delicacy of her act, actually ventured afterwards to 
approach her with a foolish jest on what he called 
“her flirtation with the old man?’ Cold and coarse, 
he meant no harm, but knew no better. Ah, if such 
thoughtful kindness as hers were more common in 
this world of ours, it would not be the spiritual chaos 
it so often appears ! 


It is the spirit of unselfish devotion to the good of 
all, the enthusiasm of self-consecration to a high ideal, 
that reveals the deeper unities of life, and brings 
glorious order out of its baffling and bewildering con- 
fusions. Even there law also rules; even there the 
immanent God moves over the face of the waters, 
and, as in the old Hebrew poem of the creation, 
fashions a new and harmonious and beautiful world. 
It is a privilege unspeakably magnificent that man 
should be himself a creator, and out of the chaos of 
his wild wants and wayward impulses educe at last 
the cosmos of a divine character. 


Nor A rir WomMAN For SurrracEe.—During the 
holidays, a few months back, I had oceasion, in pur- 
suit of Noah’s arks and other juvenile requirements, 
to visit several toyshops. In one of these, as attend- 
ant and apparent proprietor, I found a woman, who 
was also a lady. She had been handsome, and was 
still young, but she looked dragged and careworn, as 
she well might, with a fat boy of ten months in her 
arms, a little girl of less than three years pulling at 
her dress, and an older girl of seven or eight doing 
her best to straighten out the articles disarranged by 
customers. I entered into conversation with her, and 
expressed my surprise at finding a woman of her 
apparent education and refinement in such a position. 
She told me that her husband was studying for a 
physician, that to.support the family and enable him 
to do it, she had undertaken this toyshop, and she 
added, with great pride, “I have succeeded beyond 
my expectations. I do not intend he shall be 
ashamed of us, either,’ said she. ‘“ When spring 
comes on, I shall replace my toys with fancy goods 
and little garments of my own making, and I expect 
to make enough to set him up as a physician in a 
respectable quarter, and then when heis established we 
can join him, and no one will know anything about 
it.” said, “ Do you think he will realize the sacrifices 
you are making for him?” She looked at me in 


simple wonder. She had not thought of sacrifices.— 
Rachange. 


Miscellaneous, 


MARK FWAIEN’S WICKED BOOK, 


Deacon B. Criticises the ‘* New Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,”? 


BY RALPH. 


{From the Springfield, Mass., Republican.] 

Old Deacon ,B. had told me that “Mark Twain 
was an impious fellow who had spoken disrespect- 
fully of the Holy Land.” 

‘Where ?” said I. 

“Where?” repliec he, “why, in that new miserable 
book of his’n, called the New Pilgrim’s Progress. I 
was invagegled into buyin’ that air book by a raskill 
pedler. He told me that the book was written by 
John Bunyan jest afore he died. The mannerscript, 
he said, had jest been discovered in the British Mu- 
seum, and was goin’ to be published, and I, like a 
*tarnal fool, subscribed for it. He looked like an 
honest fellow, and I paid him four dollars in advance 
for it, but I never would have done it if he hadn’t 
seemed such a pious young man, and he said he want- 
ed the money. He told me he would bring the book 
around in afew days his self, but he didn’t. The 
*tarnal scoundrel cent it by mail. I was awful mad,” 
said the deacon, “when I found out the wicked 
trick that had been played on me. I opened the 
book and found that it was written by a fellow who 
called himself Mark Twain. Agag Solomon David 
B.— that’s my eldest son,” said the deacon, “he 
said that Mark Twain wasn’t the fellow’s real name. 
It was Lemons, or Clemmons, or something like that. 
He, Lemons, or Clemmons, or whatever the critter’s 
real name was, had cut up some dido out in Califor- 
nia, or New Mexico, 
for hoss stealin’ or murder, ’twant for him to say. 
But one thing he did know certain; he had done 
something out of the way, else why did he change 
his name? I can tell you one thing,’ continued the 
deacon, ‘when you see one of those fellers that 
dastn’t write under his own name, you can lay it 
down asa fact that he has done something bad, 
something that he is ashamed of.” 

I nodded my head approvingly, and the deacon 
proceeded. “When I found out what that awful 
book really was, I hada good mind to pitch it into 
the fire. Then, thinks I, I will take it over and show 
it to the minister. He said it was a vain book, and 
he did not know but what it was a wicked one; for 
says he, that Mark Twain has written against Sun- 
day schoo] books, and anybody that will do that must 
be of a very depraved heart.” 

“What did you do next ?” said I. 

“Well,” said the deacon, “I took the cussed thing 
home and held it four or five times over the fire-place, 
but every time the fiames shot up high I thought I 
could not afford to lose it, for it cost me four dollars 
in money. I thought I could sell it to somebody, or 
make the pedler take it back. So I laid it on the 
shelf where Agag Solomon David B. couldn’t find 
it. Itlay there foras much as a week; then the 
folks were all gone and I thought perhaps it was my 
duty to read that book and let the public know what 
it really was. Well, I read it all through in about 
ten days, and found that it was all about a trip on a 
steamboat made by a lot of wicked pleasure-seekers. 
The feller praises that infidel France and them nasty 
niggers which he tries to disguise under the name of 
our friends the Bermudians. But I can see through 
it all! He shows up the Catholics first-rate, and all 
their miserable lyin’ frauds and tricks; this is the 
only good thing in the book. I think it’s my duty 
to show those passages to the minister. On all other 
points he is very unreliable, and he does speak aw- 
fully about the Holy Land—says it ain’t a land flowin’ 
with milk and honey, right contrary to scripture. 
He ridicools books writ by ministers of the gospel. 
The feller better be careful what he is doin’.” Here 
the deacon quoted scripture for thirty minutes. Con- 
trary to all precedent, I shall not give his quotations 
entire. He quoted the whole, of the first chapter of 
Genesis, fourth and fifth chapters of Deuteronomy, 
fourth and eighth verses of the first chapter of Num- 
bers, and two entire chapters in Acts, which particu- 
lar ones I have forgotten. The reader can select any 
two he has a mind to, and I have no doubt they will 
be as pertinent to the subject as any that the deacon 
quoted. 

The deacon went on with his story saying, “The 
folks didn’t come home as soon as I expected, there 
were some things that I had forgotten, and I thought 
it my duty to read the miserable book again, so as 
not to make any mistake when I wrote about it to 
the public. I had got it all read through but nine 
pages the second -time, when I heard the folks drive 
up. I jest give it a sling, andit landed way up on 
top of the shelf, in the black cupboard. I laid four 
or five bundles of herbs over it, and then went out 
and helped the folks in. They had been up to Aunt 
Hanner’s to see about some cider apple-sarse for 
winter, and Agag Solomon Dayid B., he talked about 
buyin’ a pair of steers, and my old woman was goin’ 
tew get some—” 

“Neyer mind your wife now,” said I, interrupting 
him, “tellus more about the book.” 

“Well, it lay up there on the shelf all covered up 
with sage, catnip and saffron for four weeks, if I re- 
member rightly. One day Solomon Dayid B, Agag, 
—no, 1 mean Agag Solomon Dayid B. says to me, 
says he, father, says he, father, I have concluded to 
take the steers. Aunt Hanner has writ that I may 
have ’em at the price I offered when I was up there, 
and mother said she would like to go up with me, if 
you hain’t no objections, to look after the apple-sarse. 


He didn’t know whether ’twas , 


Well, they hitched up old Dobbin and went. While 
they were gone, I thought it would be a good time to 
finish those nine pages. [read them all and then 
found that somehow I lost the connection. So I just 
commenced at the beginnin’ and read the pesky 
thing clear through to the end,—and now I ain't 
goin’ to have anything more to do with it, bein’ sat- 
isfied that it was no book for an orthodox church 
member. Such books as them lead to infidelity,” 
said the deacon. 

Lasked him “what he was going to do with the 
book now he was through reading it.” 

He replied that he expected “that pesky pedler 
will be back in the neighborhood in afew days to 
see a gal he was hankering after, and I 2m agoin’ to 
make him take it back ; so he will have to give me 
back the money he swindled me out of—four dollars 
in greenbacks.” 

“If the pedler never makes his appearance in 
these parts, what will you do with the book then?’ 
I inquired. 

The deacon scratched his head for about fiye min- 
utes, and replied that he “supposed that he should 
have to lose it, or sell it at a sacrifice. I would sell 
it for less than I gave, but then, there ain't no one 
that would want it, and perhaps it would be wicked 
for me to sell it, it might fall into some young man’s 
hands and be the ruination of him. It’s a powerful 
wicked book.” 

“How much will you take for it, deacon ?” 

“T declare, you wouldn’t buy such a book, would 
you, knowing its contents ?” 

“Ves,Ilam going to buy it, deacon, name your 
HLICe 

The deacon hemmed, coughed and spit, looked in 
all directions, then commenced a long-winded dis- 
course on profane books in general, and then wound 
up his discourse with the advice to me not to buy the 
New Pilgrim’s Progress, “cause it was not written 
by John Bunyan. It’s by a fellow that calls hisself 
Mark Twain, you see.” 

T told him that was just the reason why I wanted 
to buy it. 

His eyes opened wide and stared at me like those 
of an owl. After I told him three times that I would 
buy the book, he said he would let me have it for 
$3.75. He was willing to sacrifice a quarter if I 
would let him come tomy house and read it some- 
times, “cause you see 1 am going to write and cau- 
tion the public one of those days. Now Lhave kinder 
lost the connection.” 

I paid him $3.75, and promised him he should 
have the loan of it any time he wished. 

He then put it into my hand wound up in six news- 
papers, ‘The Innocents Abroad, or the New Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

I read it through twice and was very much pleased 
with the manner in which Mark Twain had written 
concerning the voyage of the Quaker City. He alone, 
save three, of all the tourists I have ever known, has 
returned to the United States without Europe in his 
belly, or the Holy Land on the brain. Common- 
sense people should club together and give him a 
pension for showing up the Grimeses. 

The deacon has read the book through twice 
since I bought it. He says one of those days he is 
going to expose its fallacies to the public. Some of 
us who know,the deacon think that his forthcoming 
criticism on Mark Twain will be as-great a piece of 
headwork as that of Dr. My Gosh on Emerson, Goe- 
the and Carlyle. One thing is in the deacon’s fayor 
—he has read thoroughly his author, first-handed ; 
and if he don’t lose the connection and fill his paper 
full of quotations from scripture, although altogether 
irrelevant to the subject—as some orthodox writers 
do,—if he sticks to his subject, Mark Twain’s “ New 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” the deacon will then, we presume, 
produce as wonderful a piece of criticism as some 
English and American theologians have on German 
rationalism and the twelve apostles of heresy. 


—__——_____. 


HARD TO SUIT. 


{By Col. Higginson, in the N. Y. National Standard. | 


Everybody remembers the story of the sergeant 
who flogged the soldier, and who complained that 
whether he struck high or low, he found it equally 
impossible to give satisfaction. It is just as hope- 
less an effort, when those who attack existing preju- 
dices attempt to propitiate those who defend those 
things. ; 

Theodore Parker, for instance, called himself a 
Christian, and was the object of unsparing denuncia- 
tion for the presumption. But when Francis Abbot, 
holding essentially the same views, turns round and 
says, “very well, then, I will not call myself a Christ- 
ian,’ he is reproached more severely than his  pre- 
decessor. 

We see the same inconsistency in the attacks now 
being made upon the Rey. J. L. Hatch for distribu- 
ting tracts in Boston. We haye constantly been told 
by the clergy, “Free religion has no zeal, raises no 
money, sends no colporteurs, distributes no tracts.” 
“What can be the consistency of men who make so 
little effort to advance their doctrines?” Moved by 
such appeals a member of the “Free Religious As- 
sociation” takes up his position at the doors of the 
“Young Men’s Christian Association,” and offers a 
radical tract tv every one who goes in or out. The 
indignant members appeal to the janitor, to the 
“American Unitarian Association,” and possibly to 
the Chief of Police. The case is hopeless, for 
it is only an imitation of what the “Young 
Men’s Christian Association,’ or those who think 
with them, have done at every meeting of the “Free 
Religious Association.” But it shows the hopeless 
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difficulty of dealing with men who will neither con- 
sent to be let alone nor to be molested,—calling us 
indifferent if we do not attack them, and insolent 
if we do. p 

The writer is not a very ardent propagandist, 
though he becomes more so when he reads such 
things. He has never seen Mr. Hatch’s tracts, nor 
does he know in what spirit that gentleman admin- 
isters them. But logic is logic, and he humbly sub- 
mits that it must be right either to claim the name 
of Christian or to disclaim it,—one or the other. It 
must be right cither to urge one’s opinions cr to 
keep them to one’s self. 

Se 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIABHRAL TRACTS, 


{We are pleased to see this fair and just paragraph 
in the columns of Zon’s Heraid, ‘he Methodist paper 
in Boston. It is a mistake, however, about the 
police, who refused to interfere. | 


Rey. Mr. Hatch, a Unitarian clergyman, has been 
accustomed to distribute tracts at the doors of the 
evangelical meetings. He has been forbidden by the 
police. Wetegret this. He has a right to offer his 
tracts at any door. They willdono harm, If he is 
forbidden, so may any tract distributor be on his 
beat. They cannot stand on the Common, if not on 
the side-walk before the Temple. We know of no 
other person who stands at the doors of congrega- 
tions as he does, that they do not agree with, and 
offer tracts of a contrary sort. The Universalist is 
mistaken, we think, in the declaration, that 

“For years, the emissaries of the Tract House have 
haunted heterodox places of worship, thrusting into 
the faces of unoffending people tracts, the very titles 
of which were an insult to those who were expected 
to take them.” 

Ifso, we condemn it heartily. But it is difficult 
to draw the exact line between duty and annoyance ; 


it ought to be left to the distributors and their friends, 


and to common sense, and not to the police. 
>< p—- 
WHY FARTIERS? SONS DISLIME FARMING, 


[From the American Farm Journal. ] 


Farmers complain that their sons do not take to 
the profession of their fathers kindly, but that avery 
large per cent. of them drift into the cities, and fol- 
low othe® occupations. This is true, and the fault is, 
in half the eases, with the farmers themselves. The 
reason for this is that the American farmer is too 
much possessed with the spirit of money-getting to 
make farm life pleasant.. We know of thousands, who 
haye broad acres, immense houses, cattle, sheep and 
swine, and who, in addition to these treasures, have 
their thousands and tens of thousands in govern- 
ment bonds, or in mortgages, who live in a style far 
inferior to that of the humblest mechanic in the 
towns. Their houses are built not to gratify taste, or 
to yield pleasure to their inmates, but solely with an 
eye to conyenience; the floors are uncarpeted, the 
windows are shadeless, there are no books, no papers 
save one for market reports, no good cheery furni- 
ture, no piano or melodeon, no nothing to make 
life pleasant. Outside the same barren, hard appear- 
ance is manifest. Flowers are taboed, there are no 
ornamental trees, the barn is as severe in style as 
rigid economy can make it, in short everything is sac- 
rificed.to the one idea—profit. 

Is it any wonder that the boy born and reared 
amid such surroundings desires something better 
as soon as he discovers that there is something bet- 
ter? Is it any wonder that, secing in towns luxu- 
ries, beauty and taste, he fancies ‘that mer- 
cantile or professional pursuits must be better to 
afford these things? Is it any wonder that after liy- 
ing a month among pleasant things he should 
imbibe a distaste to the farm of his father, and the 
hard, close life led upon it? 

We wish to be understood. The farmer who has 
debt on his hands, or whose farm lacks necessary 
improvements, has no business with any of this. 
Much better bare floors and walls than mortgages. 
But in middle life, when the farm is paid Tor, and 
stocked, when there is money at interest, and the 
chances for failure have all been passed, the farmer 
who doesnot add to his house all these things is fool- 
ish indeed. There should be in every such farm- 
house as good furniture, as good carpets, as good 
a piano, and as good ,a library as any townsman 
worth an equal amount possesses; the sons and 
daughters should be as well educated, not that they 
may leave the farm, but that they may make farm 
life pleasant and happy. 

There should be just as good society, and as much 
of it, in the country as in the town. The social in- 
stincts inherent in all should be cultivated, there 
should be music, there should be reading, there should 
be discussions, in short whatever men of means find 
to amuse and improve themselves in town, men of 
means in the country should find and practise. 

When all this is done, farmers’ sons will seldom 
leaye the noblest of all professions,for with these ad- 
ditions farming is the most pleasant life that can 
be led; and for the same reason farmers’ daughters 
will prefer to marry farmers’ sons, but not till then. 


<> + ______— 


Aw English judge once addressed a criminal, who 
had been sentenced to death for uttering a one-pound 
note, in this wise: ‘J trust that through the merits 
and mediation of our Blessed Redeemer you may 
there experience that merey which a due regard to 
the credit of the paper currency of the country for- 
bids you to hope for here.” ‘ 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF SPINOZA. 


[From Lewes’ “* Biographical History of Philosophy,” pp. 457— 
460.] 


The education of the Jews was almost exclusively 
religious, the Old Testament and the Talmud form- 
ing their principal studies. Spinoza entered into 
them with a fanatical zeal, which, backed as it was 
by remarkable penetration and subtlety, won the ad- 
miration of the Chief Rabbin, Saul Levi Morteira, 
who became his guide and instructor. Great indeed 
were the hopes entertained of this youth, who at 
fourteen rivalled almost all the doctors in the exacti- 
tude and extent of his biblical knowledge. But these 
hopes were turned to fears, when they saw that young 
and pertinacious spirit pursue his undaunted in- 
quiries into whatever region they conducted him, and 
found him putting difficulties to them which they, 
Rabbins and philosophers, were unable to solve. 

Spinoza was to be deterred neither by threats nor 
by sophistications. He found in the Old Testament 
no mention of the doctrine of immortality: there 
was complete silence on the point. He made no 
secret of his opinions; and two of his school-fellows, 
irritated at his intellectual superiority, or else anx- 
ious to curry favor with the Rabbins, reported his 
heresy with the usual fortility of exaggeration. 
Summoned to appear before the Synagogue, he obey- 
ed witha gay carelessness, conscious of his innocence. 
His judges, finding him obstinate in his opinions, 
threatened him with excommunication ; he answered 
with a sneer. Morteria, informed of the danger, 
hastened to confront his rebellious pupil; but 
Spinoza remained as untouched by his rhetoric as he 
was unconvinced by his arguments. Enraged at this 
failure, Morteira took a ‘higher tone, and threatened 
him with excommunication unless he at once retract- 
ed, His pupil was irritated, and replied in sarcasms. 
The Rabbin then impetuously broke up the Assembly, 
and vowed “only to return with the thunder-bolt in 
his hand.” 

In anticipation of the threatened excommunication, 
Spinoza wisely withdrew himself from the Synago- 
gue—a step which profoundly satisfied his enemies, 
as he thereby rendered futile all intimidations which 
had been employed against him, particularly the 
otherwise terrible excommunication ; for what terror 
could such a sentence inspire in one who voluntarily 
absented himself from the society which pretended to 
exclude him? Dreading his ability, and the force of 


his example, the Synagogue made him an offer of an. 


annual pension of a thousand florins, if he would 
only consent to be silent, and assist from time to time 
at their ceremonies. Spinoza, indignant at such an 
attempt to palter with conscience, refused it with 
scern. One evening, as he was coming out of the 
theatre, where he had been relaxing his overtasked 
mind, he was startled by the fierce expression of a 
dark face thrust eagerly before his. The glare of 
blood-thirsty fanaticism arrested him ; a knife gleamed 
in the air, and he had barely time to parry the blow, 
It fell upon his chest, but, fortunately deadened in its 
force, only tore his coat. The assassin escaped. 
Spinoza walked home thoughtful. 

The day of excommunication at length arrived; 
and a vast concourse of Jews assembled to witness 
the awful ceremony. It began by fhe solemn light- 
ing of a quantity of black wax candles, and by open- 
ing the tabernacle wherein were deposited the Books 
of the Law of Moses. Thus were the dim imagina 
tions of the faithful prepared for all the horror of the 
same. 7 

Morteira, the ancient friend and master, now the 
fiercest enemy of the condemned, was to order the 
execution of the sentence. He stood there, pained, 
but implacable; the people fixed their eager eyes 
upon him. High above, the chanter rose and chanted 
forth, in loud, Ingubrious tones, the words of execra- 
tion; while from the opposite side another mingled 
with these curses the thrilling sounds of the trumpet ; 
and now the black candles were reversed, and were 
made to melt, drop by drop, into a huge tub filled 
with blood. This spectacle—a symbol of the most 


terrible faith—made the whole assembly shudder ; 


and when the final Anathema Maranatha! were. 
uttered, and the lights all suddenly immersed in the 
blood, a cry of religious horror and execration burst 
from all; and in that solemn darkness, and to those 
solemn curses, they shouted Amen, Amen ! 

Thus was the young truth-seeker expelled from his 
community, his friends and relations forbidden to 
hold intercourse with him. 

>< —— 

Tue Cow Tree-—‘ Among the many curious 
phenomena which presented themselves to me in the 
course of my travels,” says Humboldt,“ I cenfess 
there were few by which my imagination was so 
powerfully affected as by the cow-tree On the 
parched side of a rock on the mountains of Venezu- 
ela grows a tree with dry and leathery foliage, its 
large woody roots scarcely penetrating into the 
ground. For several months in the year its leaves 
are not moistened by a shower ; its branches look as 
if they were dead or withered; but when the trunk 
is bored, a bland and nourishing milk flows from it. 
It is at sunrise that the vegetable fountain flows 
most freely. At that time the blacks and natives 
are seen coming from all parts, provided with large 
bowls to receive the milk, which grows yellow and 
thickens at itssurface. Some empty their vessels on 
the spot, while others carry them to their children. 
One imagines he sees the family of a shepherd who 
is distributing the milk of his flock.” 

SS 

“Our mothers, the only faithful tenders who never 
misplaced a switch,’ is a toast said to have been 
offered ata railway banquet. 


Voices trom the People. : 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 
BORE ESS 


——Tf I could afford it, I should be glad to have 
two copies of Tur Inprex. I give away all I receiye, 
hoping you may gain subscribers thereby. You may 
judge that I like ‘Tam Inprx, when it is said that the 
only religious position I eyer occupied was the one 
you advocate as ‘Free Religion.” ‘Spirit’ commun- 
lon is a fact to me, because my senses detect the pres- 
ence of the Invisibles, but I cannot make a Religion 
out of that fact. My religious belief has not changed 
a hair’s breadth since I heard of Spiritualism, though 
I have been a ‘medium’ for seven years. Those Spir- 
itualists who are affected by a surplus of feelings, 
sentiments and ‘impressions’ may and probably will, 
fora time, think or rather agree with Mrs. Cora 
Tappan. But not so with the reasoning ones. They 
will appreciate and welcome Free Religion at once, 
and the rest will follow when they realize the ne- 
cessity of protecting Free Thought from the ageress- 
ions of evangelical Authority by a strong organi- 
zation. re 

Please inform me through Tur INpeEx (if you can) 
at what age of the Christian church polygamy was 
forbidden. I do not often trouble an editor, and you 
will excuse these few hasty words.” ‘ 


——‘I like your paper very munch, and read it 
with a great deal of interest; for though I take little 
part in the great affairs of this world, yetI take great 
interest in this matter of free religion. L was much 
interested in your remarks on annihilation, and can 
agree with you evactly. It makes no difference with 
this present life whether we are to live hereafter or 
not. Truth and goodness are payine commodities 
to invest in, even im this world. If there zs another, I 
shall be willing to share it with kindred spirits, but I 
prefer annihilation to an orthodox heaven, not to 
mention the dreadful hell which I shall surely come 
to if orthodoxy is true, for I cannot believe in Christ 
as my Savior. I must work out my own salyation 
with such help as I may get incidentally from others; 
and J am willing to do so, fully believing that what- 
ever is in store for humanity in the future, I shall get 
my share according to deeds done in the body. 

For the great untried future have no fears, believ- 
ing that God is good, and that ‘whatever is, is 
right.’” 

——T am aware that Iam late in the renewal cf 
my subscription for Tue Inpex, but I assure you 
that I haye no thought of dispensing with its yalua- 
ble services. I ama Spiritualist, but feel the strongest 
interest in those efforts being put forth to inculcate 
religion divested of superstition in earth-life; and fin 
these great efforts I believe that the free and noble 
thoughts expressed through your paper are perform- 
ing an important part. I should be very glad to send 
you the names of some new subscribers, but am not 
able to do so at present, but will present its claims 
whenever I haye an opportunity.” 

——"The discussions on immortality in Tue Ixpex 
are good. Isee in the last No., some one talks of 
the soul ormind as subordinate to the brain. All 
through the universe spirit dominates over matter, 
and the etherial and permanent forces shape and 
change the material forms. 

You talk of enlarging Te Inprx. Don’t get it 
too large. Its breadth of spirit and thought compen- 
sates amply for a bed-blanket sheet. of platitudes.” 


First INDEPENDENT SocietTy.—The regular meet- 
ings of the Society will bo suspended till the base- 
ment of the new building on Adams Street, can be 
got ready for use,—probably October Ist. Special 
notice will be given of any meetings that may be held 
before that time. 

Socimry oF SPIRITUALISTS AND LIBERALISTS.— 
By special invitation, Mr. Abbot will read a lecture 
to this Society in Lyceum fHall, Sunday evening, 
September 4, at 8 o’clock. {Subject :—“The Relation 
of Free Religion to Spiritualism.” The public are 
invited to attend. 

RapicaL Cius.—The meetings of the club will be 
suspended until further notice. 


——f=—— 
RECEIVED. 


Wuy AnD Wuat Am 1? The Confessions of an 
Inquirer. In Three Parts. Part 1. Heart Ex- 
perience; or the Education of Emotions. By 


JAMES JACKSON JARVES, author of “ Art-Hints,” 
“ Ttalian Nights,” “ Kiana,” etc. For sale by Diox 
Tuomas, 142 Nassau Street, New York. 12mo. 
pp. 820. 

Scorr’s ANNUAL ToLEDo Crty DrrEecrory for 1870- 
71. Embracing a Large Amount of Valuable In- 
formation of Local Societies, Incorporated Bodies, 
&ec., together with a General Business Directory. 
Volume Five. Toledo, Ohio: Blade Mammoth 
Steam Book and Job Printing House. 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 456. 

Tuer CoRRELATION OF VITAL AND PHysIcAL ForcEs. 
By Grorce F. Barker, M.D., Yale College. New 
Haven, Conn.: Charles ©, Chatfield & Co. 1870, 
pamphlet, pp. 36. 
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FAR AWAY. 


From the brown and dripping and weedy rocks, | 
Battered and worn with the waves’ wild shocks, 
Like a gull that sweeps with pinion free, 
Fly, O my soul, o’er the sea— 
Far, far away ! 


From the damps and mists of the darkened vale, 
Cold with the rush of the evening gale, 
Speed thee, O soul, to the golden sky, 
Into the sunset fly-- 
Far, far away ! 
From the glare of lamps and roar of the street, 
Clatter of wheels and tongues and feet, 
O my soul, from human strifes and jars, 
Fly to the silent stars— 
Far, far away ! 
From the weary prison.of toil and pain, 
Hunger of heart and waste of brain, 
Flutter forth, O my soul, with broken bond, 
Fly to the calm Beyond— 
Far, far away ! 
ASTERISK. 


The Bditor of Tux INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. ' 


bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 


Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 


_ gans of Unitarianism. 


these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at theend of the year, For further par- 


ticulars see Tux InpEX, No. 20. 


“RADICAL CHRISTIANTY.”? 


Rey. Edward C. Towne has issued a pro- 
spectus announcing the publication of a 
“new Monthly Review of Religious and Hu- 
mane Questions, and of Literature,” to be 
called The Examiner. Weading features of 
the magazine will be— 

1. A noyel, entitled Crazy Chicago, astudy 
in fiction of the insanities of enterprise and 
liberty in the Great West. 

2.. Scholarly and thoughtful essays. ‘‘ Who 

made the Bible?” and “Theodore Parker 
and Christian Fellowship ” will appear in the 
first number. 
Translations of the best articles from 
French and German sources. The first num- 
ber will contain—* The History of the Devil,” 
by Albert Reville, a well-known liberal writer 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. | 

4, Short articles and paragraphs of fact, 
thought and criticism. Great pains will be 
taken with this department. 

5. Thorough articles on books, home and 
foreign, new, recent and standard, with special 
reference to studious and scholarly readers; 
to religious and humane questions ; and to the’ 
wants of collectors of choice libraries. 

The Examiner will be stereotyped and con- 
tain not less than ninety-six closely printed 


» 
oD. 


pages. Published by the Western News Co., 
Chicago. first number to appear Oc- 
tober 1. Price $4.00 a year; $1.25 for three 


months; single numbers $0.50. The editor 
(to whom all communications must be sent) 
may beaddressed either at his residence, Win- 
netka, Illinois, or at his place of business, 41 
Madison St., Chicago. 

In short, The KHeaminer proposes to be 


‘Can organ of RADICAL CHRISTIANITY,” “ an 
organ of FREE RELIGION, viewed as the 
Truth of Christian Revelation stripped of 
unessential opinion and tradition and equal- 
ly antagonistic to all denial of Christianity 
and to all identification of it with existing 
forms of creed and church.” “ It will expound 
and contend for CHRISTIAN RELIGION, as 
the TruTH was in Christ’s teaching, and 
sharply distinguished from the dogmas and 
customs which go under the name of * Zhe 
Christian Religion’ ” The editor appeals to 
all friends of his enterprise, thus explained, 
to favor him with their subscriptions and 
with voluntary contributions; and we can- 
not help adding that we hope he will receive 
both with unstinted hand. We have been 
personally acquainted with Mr. Towne for 
several years, and know him to be an able, 
scholarly, brave, sincere, and earnest man. 
The position he takes with regard to Christ- 
ianity he will undoubtedly defend with great 
vigor and sound learning; and though we 
probably shall have frequent cause to criticise 
it from our own extreme and more radical .po- 
sition, we arevery glad that an intellectual and 
deeply earnest believer in Christianity will 
boldly face the great questions which are 
dodged in such cowardly fashion by the or- 
Whether the estab- 
lishment of The Hxaminer will help or) hurt 
Tre INDEX, we know little and care less ; 
it is sufficient for us that the truth will gain 
by whatever shall excite thought and provoke 
discussion. A defence of radical ideas within 
the lines of Christian fellowship will doubtless 
enlist the sympathies of a larger number ot 
minds, in the present transitional period of 
religious thought, than does our own advoca- 
cy of them from outside of Christianity. 
But the discussion of the. general subject can 
scarcely fail to make clearer to the public that 
profoundly important distinction between 
the wniversal and the specialelements of Christ- 
vanity which we have pointed out in our 
“Fifty Affirmations,” and which we think 
Mr. Towne cannot have sufficiently consider- 
ed. Bethis as it may, however, we hold out 
our hand in heartiest and sincerest welcome 
to our old friend and comrade, and greet his 
new enterprise with our warmest wishes for 
its success. 


aD piso lake 

THe New York Jewish Times, of Aug. 19, 
has a noble editorial in reply to a captious 
Jew of Mobile, who wrote indignantly cen- 
suring the 7imes for its sympathy with Ger- 
many in the war, and reminding it of various 
grievances suffered by the Jews at the hands 
of the Prussian government. It says :— 


“The Jew ceases where the citizen begins; the 
State knows neither Jew nor Christian ; it knows the 
citizen. : When at the outbreak 
of the war between Germany and France, in record- 
ing the fact, we claimed for Germany the champion- 
ship of civilization, it never came to our mind to in- 
quire, how did she and does she treat the Jews; this 
ig a matter altogether indifferent and foreign to the 
subject, and those who are not capable of rising above 
the level of individuality cannot form an opinion 
that would be of value. Nationally 
and politically we are no longer Jews; we are either 
Germans, Frenchmen, Russians, Americans, as the 
case may be, and we must learn to look at questions 
in which mankind at large are concerned, not as Jews, 
but as co-workers in the great cause of humanity.” 


Such sentiments as these are full of prom- 
ise for the future of the world. When the 
Jews thus sink the pride of their ancient race 
in the consciousness of a common citizenship 
and common humanity, they become the su- 
periors and instructors of the Christians, who 


still superciliously look down upon them as 
half-heathens. They show the large cosmo- 
politan spirit which will yet abolish the pe- > 
culiarities of Judaism and Christianity alike, 
and unite all men in the religion of universal 
freedom and justice, truth and love. 


q SS 

We are indebted to Messrs. Prang & Co., of 
Boston, for a beautiful chromo-lithograph of 
Senator Revels, executed after an oil paint- 
ing by Kaufmann. ‘That it is true to life, we 
have the testimony of Frederick Douglass, 
who says:—‘It strikes me as a faithful rep- 
resentation of the man.’ Other gentlemen, 
also, who are personally acquainted with Mr. 
Revels, give us assurances to the same effect. 
The expression of the face is that of an able 
and honest man. The colored people may 
well be proud to hang on their walls the pic- 
ture of one who is a living proof that the stig- 
ma of political disability no longer cleaves to 
their race. We hope that the enterprising 
and liberal firm who have given this portrait 
to the public will double the favor by publish- 
ing a similar portrait of Douglass. Official 
position, after all, is not so strong a claim to 
the honor as individual ability, worth, and 
services; and there are thousands who would 
be glad to possess a good likeness of the man 
who has toiled so generously for the emanci- 
pation and enfranchisement of his brothers 


in bondage. 
PP 


THe first number of the American Farm 
Journal, a new illustrated monthly published 
by Miller, Locke & Co., of Toledo, is a six- 
teen-page paper well printed on good stock, 
and makes a fine appearance. Its object is 
“to furnish the farmers of the country with 
a first-class paper, devoted specially to their 
interests, at so low a price that they can all 
afford to take it, and not one of them who 
consults his interests can afford to be without 
it.” To read its articles is enough to make 
one in love with agriculture; and we should 
be tempted to drop the editorial pen and 
shears for hoe and rake, if we did not remem- 
ber that Tr INDEX also is a farmer, and 
hopes to see a harvest from the seed it scat- 
ters broadcast. The editorial we copy from 
the Farm Journal on a previous page, ifa 
fair indication of what the paper will be, 
shows that strong sense and wise counsel will 


_abound in its columns. Terms-—75 cents per 


annum for single subscriptions. 


><p—— 3 
A NEW use has been discovered at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, for Prof. Huxley’s well- 
known speculations, namely, the securing of 
customers at a restaurant, as appears from the 
following advertisement :— 
“Tre PuysicaL Basis oF LIFE. 


Huxley’s celebrated Essay on this subject is lecture 
on daily, by 
WittiaM Barron, 


who has made the matter a life study. It is also il- 
lustrated daily at his tables, where the “ physical ba- 
sis” can be laid in from 11 to 3, in the best cooked 
and most varied : 


tor Lune 
Semen Hor LuNcHEON 
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If anything is offensive to a person of de- 
cent habits, it is the reception of enclosed 
postage stamps, intended for subsequent use, 
and yet stuck to a letter with the sender’s. 
own saliva. Itis bad enough to attach them 
even by the corner in this way ; but to attach 
them by the whole under-surface is disgust- 
ing. Why not fold them neatly in a slip of 
paper ? 


. 
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Commuurications. 


A PRAYER. 
O God, more light! I cannot see my way ; 
The hope I held is fading from my sight, 
And all is darkness where there once was day ; 
O Father, give thy erring child more light. 


1 know the spirits that around me cling 
Are evil, and my soul leaps up in fight; 
But still their demon voices through me ring, 
Hen while I pray unto thee here to-night. 


{f I could find, if I could tread the path, 
If I could see but once what is the right, 

Then with fresh courage could I brave the wrath 
Of these fierce fiends, and put them all to flight. 


© Father, show to me that heavenly way, 
That I may ever strive to walk aright ; 
For I am willing, and in soul I pray 
For light, O Father, for thy blessed light. 


RUPERT. 


><> 
ORGANEZATION. 


Eprror Ixprex:—Will you pardon me for offering 
something more on the subject of organization ? 

Is it not time, as you remarked in the last INDEX, 
“ for liberals to throw off their short-sighted indiffer- 
entism, come down from the clouds, and put their 
shoulders to the wheel of practical work?” And if 
that time has come, should not the question of or- 
ganization be first in order? In nearly every town, 
from three to five persons, at least, can be found 
who fearlessly advocate the cause of Free Religion. 
To these persons allow me to make a few sugges- 
tions. 

Friends of free thought, you doubtless find your- 
selves in your respective localities in a small minority, 
and often feel that you are fighting the battle of pro- 
gress nearly alone. Attimes you become discouraged, 
and notwithstanding you have “learned to labor,” 
you find it far more ditiicult to ‘‘learn to wait,” for 
beneficent results. Now what you need to sustain, 
strengthen, and encourage you, is the fraternal co- 
operation of the thousands scattered all over this 
country who are insympathy with your views. And 
to be able to give and to receive that co-operation we 
must organize. But that organization must be of the 
simplest kind, one that will place no yoke upon the 
neck of its members, but leave all as free as the air they 
breathe. 

For this organization large numbers are not re- 
quisite. The three or five in each town are suffi- 
cient. Let us commence the work in this wise. 

Reader, speak to your liberal friends of both sexes 
in your city or town, and invite them to meet at your 
office, shop, or parlor neat Saturday evening, Septem- 
ber 10, at 74 o'clock, to organize a “ Radical Club,” (or 
such other name as you may choose to give the new 
organization.) Adopt the most simple articles of as- 
sociation, and forward the name of your society to 
W. J. Potter, Secretary of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, at New Bedford, Mass., and also to THE 
InDeEx for publication. Besides, be sure and’ have 
your proceedings published. in your own town or city 
papers. 

When you get together, organize, if not more 
than three are present; for be assured that after you 
have commenced the work, others will fall in line. 
Free thought is abroad in the land, and many of your 
neighbors, of whom you do not dream, are waiting 
for you to lead the way for them to follow. The 
times are ripe for this forward movement. 

The correspondent of the Independent who wrote 
the article entitled ‘‘ A Blighted Life,” is but one of 
the many to be found in every community who feel 
that “the deepest and most remediless injury that one 

“man can inflict upon another in this world” has been 
inflicted in the name of Christianity ; and they are 
waiting for the opportune moment to declare their 
spiritual independence. To these “ spirits in prison ” 
you owe this immediate action. 

Then we have noble men who are waiting to preach 


the new gospel to the world, and these little associa- | 
tions will guide their steps from one portion of the | 


country to another; and each will form a nucleus 
around which the friends of progress can gather to 
listen to their earnest words of truth. And after hun- 
dreds of these organizations are formed, it will de- 
volye upon our Frothinghams, our Higginsons, our 
Abbots, our Dentons, our Mrs. Stantons, our Lucy 


Stones, our Mrs. Howes, and others who are able to | 


teach the people, to go forth from one society to an- 
other, and give such instruction as the infinite Spirit 
shall vouchsafe to them. 

Then once a year each one of these clubs should 
gend their ablest members to a State association, 
where plans for united action should be devised. 
If thought best, these State societies could send rep- 
resentatives to a United States association. This, of 
course, is an after-consideration. , 

But (to close this communication) let us make the 
experiment on the 10th of this month, and see what 
will come of it. Do not be select in your invitations. 
Invite all (of both sexes) who love humanity and are 
in favor of spiritual freedom, whether called Christ- 
ian, Jew, Pagan, Spiritualist, or Infidel; and adopt 
no creed, no infallible authority outside of the soul. 

T hope all liberal papers, who feei so disposed, will 
insert the substance of this call for organization. 

H. L. Green. 


[The above communication came, to hand just as 


the last Inpex was going to press; and we have 
therefore taken the liberty of putting the date of the 
projected meetings a week later than was written. 
It is needless to say that we entirely sympathize with 
the general plan above proposed, so far as local or- 
ganization is concerned. We are not anxious for any- 
thing further at present, and do not desire at any time 
what might grow into a new sect. What is needed is 
local enlightenment all over the country, and this can 


be best promoted by independent local clubs.—Ep.] 
etKON PRS : 


TEUSINGS. 

I have never wondered at all that the men of olden 
times had visions and _ revelations, that they talked 
with angels and saw God. My only wonder is that 
we do not to-day ; that for us, too, the trees are not 
filled with “close-pressed bosoms of subsiding 
nymphs,” and the veil between heaven and earth is 
not withdrawn or rent. Who can tell how much it 
swectened life, and drew it up from the dusty com- 
mon-place? Since the old Greeks went accompan- 
ied by gods, it is no wonder that they gave us such 
visions of beauty or that the world still couuts them 
among her treasures Is it strange that Isaiah spoke 
with a tongue of flame, when the very kings of the 
dead came up to greet him, and told him the secrets 
of their prison-housc? 

When [lie down on the grass and all about me is 
mystery and beauty, all “questions” and “causes” are 
forgotten in the rhythm of Nature, whose full or- 
chestra has room for eyery note, resolving discords 
into harmony. All the strivings that engross our day 
.become irrelevant, and the individual soul which is 
larger than its conditions tries to face its destiny. Is 
it life or death, mortality or immortality? Does God 
live, and hold in his right hand “long life, even for- 
ever and ever?” Struggling with doubt where to 
doubt puts out the sun, tortured with the sense of 
unfilled being that craves eternity for. growth and ex- 
pression, I marvel that some angel from the right 
hand of God, whose wings still quiver with the breath 
of His Being, does not come down to me, and minis- 
terto my hunger. Isit less real than that of the 
Israelites, towhom He gave manna? I half expect 
the blue sky to open, and let me see what lies be- 
yond. J wonder God does not speak asin the shady 
walks of Eden, before He sought for Adam and he 
was ashamed and hid himself. 

Are our purple hills, wet with dew and bright with 
flowers, lit by the sun and the moon, less beautiful 
than those old hills of Paradise, where the angels 
came down like sudden benedictions and talked with 
the children of men? Said a little boy tome once, 
looking at the stinset, “I see the angels there sitting 
in arow.” Behind the beauty and the glory I teo 
want to’see the angels; and the grand cold law of 
forces and of motion, beautiful as a poet’s dream and 
more wonderful, cannot fill that place. Like the old 
Sphynx in the desert, our destiny faces us—forever 
an enigma. Its base is hid; we know not whence 
we come; and though the cesert wind may fling the 
sand into its eyes, they never wink or close, but look 
off into the distance. Whatdo they see there? Some 
rapture of surprise that shall transfigure us, when the 
fiery chariot bears us hence like Elijah? Some 
gradual, dewy growth, like flowers that push their 
way up through the clay and find the sun? Under 
our laughter far too deep for tears, the old question 
repeats itself. While we struggle, aspire;and agon- 
ize, does that life of the immortals live itszif and we 
not know it? Cansuch music be within the Uni- 
verse and we not hear it? Walled in with silence 
and with mystery, could no note come down to 
re-assure and bless us ? 

Going out from home, alone in a strange land, his 
head pillowed on a stone, the vision came to Jacob. 
Do hard duties bring such recompense? It was to 
shepherds, watching their flocks, that the stars ap- 
peared of old and the angels sang. Always in quiet 
places, pursuing often some homely task, the winged 
vision overtook them, as fate overtakes all. Are 
these the conditions? In a life contemplative and 
still, would the revelation be ours too? If we link 
our life to Nature’s, and learn her stillness, will she 
like a mother unravel for us the mystery of her days 
and nights, ‘“‘ which hedge in time from the eternities ?” 
But our modern life is busy with its plans; itis eager 
in its pursuits. The stars might clap their hands to- 
gether, and the harmony of the spheres grow audible, 
and none stop to listen. In those old days there was 
time for quiet; among the shepherds who lived a 
thousand years, there was leisure for dreams. The 
world was young then, and in childhood our years 
are centuries. No mystery is strange where all is 
mystery,—no wonder heavy-freighted. But the world 
is past its childhood; the effervescence of its youth 
iscome. Restless waves of tumultuous life beating 
about to find a shore: tides of a troubled sea whose 
moon has not yet risen. What are we but grapes 
crushed in the wine-press,—the young wine bubbling, 
fermenting, eddying, restless with the wonder of its 
new existence? Hflervesence must come first, that all 
scum may rise to the top, and the depths grow rich 
and pure. Shall some angel be sent to stop it? We 
know that the prudent husbandman stands by to bot- 
tle his precious vintage. Do you think that Death 
will spill God’s costly wine? : 

To this unappeased hunger to know tidings of our 
future, one man ministered with so sure a faith and 
so tender an insight, that the world will never cease 
to be his debtor. Though every word of his had per- 
ished, all men are greater in knowing how high a man 
may grow, how deep a fountain one soul may be to 
the thirsty. His faith in man’s hereafter is a gift of 


beauty unsurpassed. His word was so great that few 
to-day conceive it. “I and my Father are one?” 
Tho Divine and human nature are akin, all spiritual 
life is of the same essence. Put under foot your dog- 
mas, and enter into your inheritance. If we some- 
times infuse our own modern thought into his words, 
yet how large a mould must that have been which, 
though made eighteen hundred years ago, can yet 
contain it? 

Still walking up and down by the sea of Galilee, 
where the multitude came to him of old and were 
helped, mingling his words with the murmur of its 
waters,—this picture will never die. But the sea of 
Galilee is leagues away, the shores we tread are full 
of alien life, and the multitudes that come to us to- 
day speak other tongues. We cannot live on stories 
of the past. We want the glory of to-day, its truth, 
its revelation. No last year’s sun can ripen this year’s 
corn. 

You have preached me Christ’s religion long 
enough ; now tell me yours. What vision have you 
seen? Where has your soul touched the Infinite, and 
what path led to it? Was it joy or pain, renunciation 
or possession? When the call came to you, did you 
straightway leave your fishing, your business, your 
receiving of custom, and obey it? Like Samuel, did 
you answer— Lord, here am I?” It is naught to me 
that eighteen hundred years ago gods spoke with 
men, if they keep unbroken silence now. ‘The divine 
old instincts of the world are always right. I will 
listen only to those who have been on the mount of 
transfiguration, whose faces shine with the brightness 
of its glory. I shall so far believe in heaven, when 
you tell me you have been there. 

From those who walk the ramparts of the city 
walls, the solemn Bible question is asked again by 
the full heart of the world,— Watchman, what of 
the night? Watchman, what of the night?” Have 
you no answer but the old mysterious words—‘‘ The 
morning cometh and also the night. If ye will in- 
quire, inquire ye. Return, come.” If, like the old 
shepherds, you have not slept but watched, have you 
had no visions? Have no starry bonfires been lit for 
you on the distant heavenly hills? What angels 
crowded there to send messages to men? We are 
“looking to the hills from whence cometh our help.” 

L. PECKHAM. 
SS SSS 


SECTS IN WEDICINE. 
A Second Letter to the New Hampshire Home 
ceopathic Medical Society. 


BY CARL H. HORSCH. 


GENTLEMEN :—The resolutions adopted by your 
society on the 15th of June, 1870, have been trans- 
mitted to me by your Secretary in accordance with 
your instructions, and they read as follows :— 

Wuereas, A letter has been addressed to the society by 
Dr. C. H. Horsch of Dover, taking exception to the title of 
“fomeeopathic” and advising that the society disclaim its 
distinctive features, and invite all to unite in an organization 
‘twho have acquired the right to claim the name of physician 
without regard to difference of treatment, etc.,” thus virtually 
denying the truth of Homeopathy, and admitting that our sys- 
tem is based upon false assumptions and untenable grounds ; 
therefore be it : 

Resolved, That we were never more fully convinced than 
now of the truth of ‘‘Similia Similibus Curantur;’ and, be- 
lieving it to be the only scientific law that has yet been ad- 
duced to govern the administration of remedial agents, we 
propose to rigidly adhere to the peculiar views of the Home- 
opathic School, believing that the future will continue to abun- 
dantly demonstrate the superiority of that system of medical 
practice over all others. 

Resolved, That while mongrel medical organizations, such 
as have been proposed to our society in this instance, may do 
for those who have not fully embraced the truths of Homeop- 
athy, we respectfully decline to be a partner to any such ab- 
surd and impracticable scheme, being persuaded that the 
interests of humanity and science alike would be compromised 
and endangered by such action.” 


In my former letter I do not “ deny the truth” of 
any system in the practice of medicine; I do most 
sincerely acknowledge that all of them aim at truth 
and science. But if the member of your society who 
framed those resolutions, and the members who a- 
dopted them, claim to be “fully convinced of the 
truth of ‘Similia Similibus Curantur’,’—and “ be- 
lieve it to be the only scientific law that has yet been 
adduced to govern the administration of remedial 
agents,” I am forced to admit that such manifestoes 
are based upon false assumptions and untenable 
grounds, and not upon science. The followers of the 
law—‘Contraria Contrartis Curantur”—have just 
as much claim to call it “the only scientific law,” and 
can giye a more plausible explanation than the fol- 
lowers of ‘“Similia Similibus Curantur.” But if we 
search for a real, scientific, logical demonstration of 
the truth of the one law, which shall prove the other 
law to be false, what has the earnest and honest in- 
vestigator found thus far? Nothing but conjectures 
backed by empty words. Credulity has prevailed in 
this investigation rather than science. 

How much members of medical societies are fet- 
tered by society notions! That suffering humanity 
is compromised by such schemes, will be shown by 
the following narrative. A medical practitioner re- 
lated to a gentleman that he used cold water in a 
certain case, and stated that he had a. splendid re- 
sult. When asked why he did not follow it up and 
use it in other cases, he said: “I did not dare to.” 
He belonged to a Medical Society which was not a 
Hydropathic Society, therefore he did not dare to 
benefit his patients with hydropathic treatment. Ro- 
manism would not acknowledge or appreciate any- 
thing good if it came from Protestantism. But Iam 
sorry to say the same is also true of sects in medicine. 

If a patient is suffering from pain, and infinitesi- 
mal doses will not relieve him, is it not absurd and 
even cruel to refrain from giving a dose of Morphia, 
which does relieve certain pains, provided it is a- 
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dapted to the case. Do you, gentlemen, “ rigidly ad- 
here to the peculiar views of Homeceopathy in such 
cases ?” 

It is my opinion, however, that Hommopathy, 
Isopathy, Hydropathy and other mild forms and 
systems of treatment ought to be investigated by 
medical societies and individual physicians as much 
as possible, and without prejudice. If we compare 
the terrestrial and atmospheric conditions of the veg- 
etable and animal life of past ages with the condi- 
tions of the present age, we find changes which may 
be.considered as among the causes why modes of 
medical treatment haye changed. The depleting 
system which was practised one hundred years ago 
when inflammatory diseases prevailed, would not be 
adapted to men of the present day. 

All modest, rational men and women search for 
the truth, reason and science being their guide; they 
have one universal aimfor the good of humanity. But 
whether it is probable that a medical society would 
become “a mongrel medical organization,” if the 
members should base their treatment on scientific prin- 
ciples, and rationally adapt it to the present state of 
science, we leave it tosuch men and women to de- 
cide. Can the interests of humanity and science 
alike be compromised or endangered by scientific 
principles? “The interests of humanity and science 
alike” are certainly compromised and endangered 
by sectarian speculations and assumptions, and the 
truth is thereby sacrificed. 

It seems to me that, ifa system of medicine were 
in reality so harmonious as the above singular res- 
olutions seem to imply, we should not find among 
its adherents sectarianism or want of harmony; but 
have we not already two sects among the Homeop- 
athists, those who give low and those who give high 
potencies ? And when we consider those who give 
mother tinctures, and the extreme alternatists, where 
would Hahnemann, or where do his followers find 
the®real system which reconciles or includes these 
conflicting schools of Homceopathy? You may be- 
lieve whatryou please, gentlemen; but allow me to 
remind you, that mere belief and positive science are 
two entirely different things. Where mere belief 
commences, positive science has reached the last 
step, and cannot go a line further; and while we 
are compelled to keep them separate, let us beware 
of mistaking the one for the other. Belief becomes 
sectarian bigotry, if it sets itself up for knowledge. 
But science is the enemy, not only of ignorance, but 
_ also of its twin brother, sectarianism. 


Dover, N. H., August 11, 1870. 
~~ 
“SINKFORMATION WANTED.” A REPLY, 


Puymouru, Wis., August 21, 1870. 


Epiror Inpex :—Your correspondent, W. G., of 
Delavan, in this State, has asked, “Can some of your 
readers give me any reliable information about the 
problem of immortality?” He certainly asks a very 
important question, and one to which { have never 
had anything like a satisfactory reply, till within the 
last year, 

There és no evidence of a continued state of senti- 
ent existence after the dissolution of the body, to 
those who require a reason for their faith, save in the 
facts of Spiritualism. I do not say that these are per- 
fectly convincing, but they come nearer to demon- 
strating a future existence than anything that has 
ever fallen before, within the reach of my obserya- 
tion. 

Permit me to say, also, parenthetically, that I do 
not believe any “Radical Club” or“ Hree Religious Socie- 
ty” can hope for a permanent existence, unless it 
can present to its members some more reliable ey- 
idence of immortality than any of the poetical ab- 
stractions that I have read in any of their publica- 
tions. 

Imust differ with your correspondent about the be- 
lief of annihilation not being “a very bad place.’ 
I have spent @ life-time there, and will be candid 
enough to say that, were it possible to believe it, the 
orthodox doctrine of heaven and hellas taught by the 
representative theologians of the present day would 
be a more comfortable “place” than that. But I 
commenced this paper for the purpose of giving W. 
G., ‘as reliable information” upon the subject he in- 
quires about asIam able. ~ 

Heis right when he says, “Those matters cannot 
be decided by faith, but by facts ;” and that “ear and 
eye witnesses are alone admissible.” Indeed, the 
facts of Spiritualism are so extraordinary that few 
will believe them on the affirmation of witnesses 
perfectly reliable on other matters. I do not ask or 
expect W. G. to give any more credence to my testi- 
mony thanitdeserves. I am not wholly unknown in 
this State. Your correspondent has, perhaps, voted for 
or against me for a public office. But I would not be- 
lieve an improbable story for this alone, neither do I 
ask W. G. to take my word, altogether; let him exam- 
ine for himself. He can witness what I have witness- 
ed, and account for itas he can. To be brief, then, 
I have investigated the facts of Spiritualism, candid- 
ly and patiently. I have sat in a circle of select 
friends and felt hands which I knew were not hu- 
man hands! I knew it because the “mediwm’ had 
but two hands and they were of one size, while those 
I felt were of all sizes, from those of the smallest in- 
fant to those of the largest man! Then there were 
none in the house (my own house) but trusted and 


trusty friends, myself and wife and the medium. She > 


was a young and apparently guileless woman, who 
was born in a distant State and knew nothing about 
our several histories, nor of our deceased friends, 
and was remarkable for nothing but frailness of body 
and her extraordinary mediumistic powers, which 


she candidly confessed she could not account for 
more than the rest of us! She was seated in a chair 
in the middle of a circle of inquiring friends, and 
kept continually talking or singing, or making some 
other demonstrations which assured us of her locality 
(the room was dark) as certainly as though we could 
see her. Notwithstanding this, a guitar was moving 
over our heads and behind our backs—sometimes on 
the carpet, sometimes on the ceiling ,above, be- 
yond the reach of any person in the room. Some 
power played upon this guitar beautiful music! I 
contend that it must have been a power—not only a 
power, but an ¢nielligent power! What was it? The 
medium told us that itwasa spirit! She said she 
saw it. She saw other spirits which she described 
to us individually. We were forced to acknowledge 
her portraitures to be the exact appearance of some of 
our departed friends! These friends spoke to us in 
audible voices. I recognized that of a departed son! 
He called me father, and asked if | knew him. The 
medium could not imitate that voice, had she tried. 
In addition to this, she was singing herself at the 
time, and this voice seemed to be within a few inches 
of my face. I was very much moved and shed tears. 
None in the circle knew this, for it was dark. Not- 
withstanding, a lady remaiked—‘one of the spirits is 
taking my handkerchief from my pocket;” and al- 
mest instantly a hand was laid upon my forehead, and 
another holding a handkerchief wiped the tears from 
my face. Different voices were speaking around the 
room at the same time, proving it to be impossible 
for it to be the work of the medium. But I have said 
enough, though not all. For this, the medium asked 
nothing, though she had come thirty miles at my 
request, and at first positively refused a present I of- 
fered her. I have since witnessed similar extraordin- 
ary things at her own house without giving anything. 
I mention this because your correspondent asks if he 
must “send five dollars to J. V. Mansfield.” He mnst 
not expect, however, that mediums can make a busi- 
ness of going through the world “to conyince the 
poor of the earth without money and without price.” 
Jf your correspondent wishes to investigate this, 
I will give him the name and residence of the medi- 
um I speak of, and I have no doubt he can witness 
as strange things as these. Theologians will account 
for these phenomena by ascribing them to the devil. 
T cannot disprove the objection here. Scientific men, 
in their insane pride, will absolutely deny the facts 
or ascribe them to delusion. All I can answer to this 
is, if I have not witnessed and heard what I have a- 
bove written, then my whole existence, the seeming 
existence of the whole universe may be, nay, proba- 
bly is. a psychological delusion ! 
Epwarp M. MacGraw. 


THE BONDAGE OF FEAR, 


[By T. M. Coan, in the Galaxy for Angust.] 

Nor is our timidity a matter of the affections or of 
the outward life alone. Our intellects themselves 
toil in the same bondage of fear. 

No people is so absolutely, I may say so abjectly, 
under the sway of public sentiment as ourselves ; 
and many of our opinions experience severer re- 
strictions as to expression than the Frenchman’s in- 
surrectionary politics find in the press laws of Napo- 
leonic administration. We have, indeed, free speech in 
politics ; but there are things which are quite as im- 
portant tous as our privilege to vote. Upon the 
questions of religion and moral science there is tess 
real freedom of debate among us than in almost any 
European country. Fearless discussions on these 
subjects rarely find their way into our abler public 
prints, and the active thinkers are left to battle in the 
dark with the phantoms of the darkness. In one of 
her Jetters Miss Martineau, than whom a more 
thoughtful critic has seldom written of us, says: “TI 
never found so much concealed infidelity in my life 
as was confessed to me in America.’ There is an 
evident reason for the fact. Public opinion denies 
to the finest natures among us the privilege of a dis- 
passionate hearing, of an audience for their aspirations, 
their questionings, their ‘doubts that wander through 
eternity.’ The bighest criticism is silenced among 
us, not wholly to the advantage of growth in char- 
acter. The outlying dominions of thought should 
be explored by banded companies, and in the day- 
light; but we elect to grope alone and by night in 
the terra incognita, and our best minds shrink from 
entering the region. of intellectual outlawry. 
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How TO TRAIN A CHILD.—SOME Goop ADVICE TO 
Parunts.—A little tract, issued for distribution by the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association of London, gives these 


. wise suggestions for the nurture of children in health 


of body and spirits :— 

1. Never refuse a thing if it is harmless, but give it, 
if you are able, without delay. 

2. Never give anything because it is cried for, that 
you have refused when asked for. 

3. Be careful. to observe real illness, and avoid 
causing bodily uneasiness from overclothing, or cold 
or unwholesome food, such as candy-plums, sour 
fruit, or giving buns or cakes to quiet the child.. 

4. Avoid false promises. They are sure to be found 
out false. 

5: Avoid threats of all kinds. If believed, they 
make children timid, and injure both mind and body ; 
if not believed, they are useless. 

ee a 

A ConDUCTOR of a Yankee newspaper, eulogizing a 
contemporary, says: ‘‘ He was formerly a member of 
Congress, but rapidly rose till he obtained a respect- 
ble position as an editor; a noble example of perse- 


verance under depressing circumstances.” 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
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OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PrRESIDENT— Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

VicE PRESIDENTsS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, -Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

Szcrerary—Wm, J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 
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NOW READY! 


The Report of the annual meeting of the 
Free Religions Association, held im Boston 
last May, has been printed in pamphlet form. 
This Report contains addresses by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, D. A. Wasson, Mrs, EH. D. Cheney, F. 
K. Abbot, Samuel Johnson, Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise, Thos. W. Higginson, Wm. Henry Chan- 
ning and others. The price of the pamphlet 
is fifty cents; in packages of five or more, 
thirty cents each. It can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Potter, New 
Bedford, Mass.; also in Boston at Crosby & 
Damrell’s, 100 Washington street, and at the 
office of The 
in Cincinnati 


Radical, 25 Bromfield street ; 
& Co. 150 West 
Fourth street, and in Toledo at the office of 
THE INDEX. 


of Bloch 


The address of Mr. Channing on the Re- 
ligions of China, which is a word specially 
adapted to the times, has also been printed 
separately, and can be obtained as above for 


twenty cents a copy. 
>< 
CONVENTIONS. 


It will be remembered that at the Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association a 
resolution was passed, recommending the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to arrange for four Con- 
ventions, before the next annual meeting, in 
different parts of the country. ‘This resolu- 
tion has been referred to a sub-committee, 
who are already at work upon the matter. It 
is altogether probable that a Convention of 
the Association will be held in Cincinnati 
some time in October. And it is thought de- 
sirable that the Cincinnati Convention should 
be directly followed by another at some other 
point in the West. With reference to the 
place for this second convention the Commit- 
tee have had correspondence with various 
friends of free religious thought in the West, 
and several places appear to offer a good op- 
portunity. Atameeting of the “ Independent 
Congregational Society,” in Salem, Ohio, the 
following resolution has been unanimously 
adopted, and sent to Mr. Abbot, one of the 
Committee :— 

“ Resolved, That this Society extend to F. E. Abbot, 
of Toledo, and to liberal-minded people everywhere, 
an invitation to hold a Free Thought Convention in 
Salem, Ohio, at some time in the Fall of 1870, to be 
hereafter agreed upon.” 

Respectfully and truly yours, 
J. S. Chrmmmr, Cor. Sec. 

Equally cordial responses have come from’ 
friends in Indianapolis and Richmond, Ind. ; 
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from Dayton, O., and from Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
so that it is probable the Association will hold 
two conventions, perhaps three, in the West 


this autumn. 
—f ~ >> 


FHE BRAMMS SOMA AND REFORM. 


Some question has been raised whether the 
Bramo Somaj in India is really devoted to 
social and moral reform. On this question 
we are glad to be able to put on record the 
following testimony. The 
from a tract entitled “An Appeal to Young 
India,” of which the author is content to sign 
himself simply “ A Missionary of the Brahmo 
Somaj.” After speaking of the spirit that 
should distinguish reformers, he continues :— 


Let us now consider the chief evils in Hindu socie- 
ty against which reformers should direct their special 
exertions with a view to lay the foundation ofa 
thorough social and moral reformation. 

There can be no doubt that the root of all the evils 
which afflict Hindu society, that which constitutes 
the chief cause of its degradation, is Idolatry. Idol- 
atry is the curse of Hindustan, the deadly canker that 
has eaten into the vitals of native society. It would 
be an insult to your superior education to say that 
you have faith in idolatry, that you still cherish in 
your hearts reverence for the gods and goddesses of 
the Hindu Pantheon, or that you believe in the thou- 
sand and one absurdities of your ancestral creed. 
But however repugnant to your understanding and 
repulsive to your good sense the idolatry of your fore- 
fathers may be, there is not a thorough appreciation 
of its deadly character on moral grounds. It will not 
do to retain in the mind a speculative and passive 
disbelief in its dogmas; you must practically break 
with it as a dangerous sin and an abomination; you 
must give it up altogether as an unclean thing. You 
must discountenance it, discourage it, oppose it, and 
hunt it out of the country. 


Next to Idolatry, and vitally connected with its 
huge system, is Caste. You should -deal with it as 
manfully and unsparingly as with idolatry. That 
Hindu Castism is a frightful social scourge, no one 
can deny. It has completely and hopelessly wrecked 
social unity, harmony, and happiness, and for cen- 
turies it has opposed all social progress. But few 
seem to think that it is not so much as a social, but 
as-a religious institution, that it has become the great 
scourge it really is. As a system of absurd social dis- 
tinetions, it is certainly pernicious. But when we 
view it on moral grounds, it appears as a scandal to 
conscience and an insult to humanity, and all our 
moral ideas and sentiments rise to execrate it and to 
demand its immediate extermination, Caste is the 
bulwark of Hindu idolatry and the safeguard of 
Brahminical priesthood, It is an audacious and sac- 
rilegious violation of God’s law of human brother- 
hood. It makes civil distinctions inviolable divine 
institutions, and in the name of the Holy God sows 
perpetual discord and enmity among His children. 
It exalts one section of the people above the rest, 
gives the former, under the seal of divine sanction, the 
monopoly of education, religion, and all the advan- 
tages of social pre-eminence, and vests them with the 
arbitrary authority of exercising a tyrannical sway 
over unfortunate and helpless millions of human 
souls, trampling them under their feet and holding 
them in a state of miserable servitude. It sets up the 
Brahminical order as the very vicegerents of the 
Deity, and stamps the mass of the population as a 
degraded and unclean race, unworthy of manhood 
and unfit for heaven. Who can tolerate this woeful 
despotism, this system of abhorrent slavery, this rob- 
bery of divine authority ? Fellow-countrymen, if you 
abjure idolatry and rally under the heavenly standard 
of the true God, you must establish and organize a 
new brotherhood on the basis of enlightened thoughts 
and sentiments: in this reformed alliance you must 
discard and discountenance all caste distinctions, in 
order that truth may be freely embraced by all, 
Brahmin and Sudra alike, and that both, by virtue of 
birthright, may secure access to the blessings of spirit- 
ual freedom, progress, and happiness, without let or 
hindrance. Abolish Idolatry and seek the worship of 
the true God; kill the monster Caste, and form a 
rational and religious brotherhood of all your reform- 
ed countrymen. 


Thirdly, our Marriage Customs involve evils of 
great magnitude which urgently call for reform. They 
are not only repugnant to morality and reason, but 
constitute one of the powerful causes of the physical 
degeneracy of our nation. Horrid Polygamy leads 
this mighty train of evils. Supported by Kulinism, 
it gives certain persons privilege to marry several 
scores of wives and to make holy matrimony a dis- 
honorable traffic for money’s sake. It joins in wed- 
lock a man eighty years old with a girl hardly nine; 
it forces many of the fair sex to perpetual celibacy or 
to virtual widowhood, and tempts many to a life of 
infamy, rendering the hymeneal altar a curse instead 
of blessing. Premature marriages are not less mis- 
chievous. Experience has shown how they sap the 
foundation of the nation’s health, and interfere with 
the noble purposes of conjugal union. The forcible 
prohibition of the re-marriage of widows (though the 
widowhood may begin in childhood) is simply an act 
of atrocious inhumanity, which is the more painful 


first extract is: 


on account of the excruciating tortures and penances 
which Hindu widows are religiously forced to under- 
go under the penalty of the forfeiture of heaven. Not 
to speak of conscience, the very feelings of the nation 
ought to stand up to protest against this cruel cus- 
tom. The countless restrictions which control mar- 
riage union and confine it not only within the mem- 
bership of the same caste, but even within its minute 
and contracted divisions and subdivisions, not only 
tend to keep up the system of caste, which is itself a 
great evil, but prevent the growth of the nation. 
They ought to be gradually set aside, and the fullest 
scope should be given to the important alliances upon 
which domestic happiness rests by promoting inter- 
marriages between members of the different castes and 
the different races of India. 

Fourthly, the Zenana [woman’s home sphere] re- 
quires thorough reform. On this point it is unneces- 
sary to dilate, as you daily witness the miserable con- 
dition of your wives and sisters, your mothers and 
daughters; you daily feel the wretchedness of your 
homes. And certainly nothing can be clearer to you 
than this, that so loug as our females continue in 
their present degraded state, menials of the household, 
slaves of ignorance and superstition, and withal cy- 
phers in society, the reformation of our country will 
be partial and superficial. Women’s minds are pow- 
erful,—powerful for propagating good as well as evil. 
Do what you will to promote reformation, so long as 
errors and prejudices lodge in their minds, they will 
be perpetuated from generation to generation. While 
blessed with knowledge and refinement, our females 
will establish and extend the kingdom of truth with 
more than missionary zeal; and educated and dutiful 
mothers will achieve greater success in civilizing the 
country than all its schools and colleges. But apart 
from considerations of expediency, charity and jus- 
tice imperatively demand that you should share with 
your wives and sisters the blessings of education. Re- 
member that you have no right to treat them as out- 
casts of society, and deny them*the precious advan- 
tages which you enjoy, and to which, as God’s chil- 
dren and possessed of immertal souls, they, too, are 
fully entitled. Do full justice to their souls and res- 
cue them from the thraldom of ignorance and super- 
stition and their attendant evils. Ilumine their 
minds with the light of sound and liberal education ; 
admit them into rational intercourse with enlightened 
and virtuous companions; above all, let them join 
you in your daily worship of the true God. Thus our 
countrymen and women will walk hand in hand in 
the path of intellectual and moral advancement, and 
thus, as our social customs improye, enlightened and 
happy homes will be established as the sure basis of 
national prosperity and greatness. 


Another Tract from India, containing a 
lecture by Keshub Chunder Sen, delivered in 
1868, urges the same reforms and argues the 
necessity of basing them on religious reforma- 
tion, or on the enthusiasm of a true faith. 
He says :— 


You will ask me, what is my programme of social 
reform? I would say, all the social reforms I would 
propose for your consideration are involved in this 
grand radical yreformation—religious reformation. 
You will not be required to convene public meetings 
for the purpose of carrying out this reform or that. 
No! For then, through faith, the sense of duty of 

ach individual will have been awakened to this 
work,—to the urgency and momentousness of attend- 
ing practically to the social interests of India. Ques- 
tions of social reform will not then appear to you as 
matters of worldly expediency, but as questions of 
vital moral importance, and will comeupon you with 
all the weight of moral obligation. To believe in the 
fatherhood of God is to believe in the brotherhood of 
man; and whoever, therefore, in his own heart and 
in his own house worships the true God daily must 
learn to recognize all his fellow-countrymen as 
brethren. Caste would vanish in such a state of so- 
ciety. In such an enthusiastic religious state of fel- 
lowship caste would die of itself. If I believe 
that my God is one, and that He has created. us all, I 
must at the same time instinctively, and with all the 
warmth of natural feelings, look upon all around me, 
whether Parsees, Hindus, Mohammedans, or Euro- 
peans, as my brethren. Where, then, are distinc- 
tions? Where are those questions about dinners and 
intermarriages, which we so often meet, and which 
seem to puzzle many? All these problems will then 
be solved most readily, most easily. If you ask me 
to dine with you, if you ask me to get my daughter 
married to aman of another caste, I will not go to 


_ ask philosophy or logic, I will not try to convene so- 


cial debating clubs, 1 will not go to my schoolmaster 
to ask what I ought to do; my sense of duty will be 
allin allto me. It will guide me, and compel me to 
action,—saying: If you wish to be true to that God 
whom you have recognized as your Father, be true to 
all around you who are yourbrethren. . . .. . 
Be true%o God, and then, when you embark on the 
enterprise of Indian social reformation, you will not 
shrink back from its difficulties. With God’s aid that 
work shall be done, which was difficult—impossible 
—without God’s aid. Female education, widow 
matriage, abolition of caste, all these questions will 
then be simple questions of duty—of benevolence 
and justice. Have I any right to deny any of my 
fellow-countrymen or country women those rights, 
privileges, advantages, and pleasures, which as men 
and women, as God’s children, they are entitled to? 
Benevolence will solve the difficulty. each 
Whether it be education, or social reformation, or 
simply the improvement of roads—whether it be ma- 


terial, or intellectual reformation—all these, I say, 


will spontaneously and naturally flow from religious 
reformation. 
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readers by thousands in all parts ofthe West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR, 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 


Sb. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc., etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popwar publication in the country. 

“Tam perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”—Jdlinois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to giveit a wide circulation.”—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. : 


Address, Mars. i. CORA BLAND, Editor. 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B.—The Zadies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 
for twenty-five cents. 8 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VouumE, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 
i Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
pot’s Religion. 

The June number contains Mr. Frothingham’s article on 
‘* What is Religion for ? ”° 

Address 8. H. MORSE, office of “‘ The Radical,’ Boston, 
Mass. Qf. 


ap9-15m3 


FOR SALE.—At the oflice of Toe Inprx, 48 Summit St., 
a few copies of the following pamphlets :— 

Tue Erutos or Purrit Instruction, by F. E. Apgor, Price 
15 cents. 

AN ORATION, delivered at the HuMBoLDT CELEBRATION in 
Toledo, Sept. 14, 1869, by F. E. Aszor. Price 10 cents. 

AN ExtRAcT FROM THEODORE PARKER’S Letter to the 28th 
Cong. Society of Boston, giving an account of his Experience 
n the Ministry. Price,10 cents. 

The above will besent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NWature’s Gift 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


Ss, 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes. have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the inyalid. To find sucha remedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
A 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure for Debdility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And ail affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 
FETE ARID AGUE!: 

It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall, 
$LOO $100 S100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 

one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil! find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty yearsago. 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat- 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known, 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations of 
their class, with the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 

EX 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing. 
Flutteringsat the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head. De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Hyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, 
bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and containsno liquor, Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the mea- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘here is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free trom all the objections incident, to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


com- 


EXLootlan Was German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It isused for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TES TTI ON Ww 
Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
HON. G W. WOODWARD, , 
Chief Justice of the Sapreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 

oy 


of nervous action in the system. 
\ Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylyania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

1 cousider *‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” a valuable medicine 
ia case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experienc> of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GHO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868. 
Lhave found by experience that * Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters’ is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. a GEO. SHUARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N, Y. 
Mayor's Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
Lhave used “ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic” in my 
4 
family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly benefirial effects. 
WM. I’. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ux-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
I take great pleasure in recommending *‘ Hoofland’s German 
Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia, I had 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
on my stomach, and i became so weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
cure, JAMES M. WOOD. 
JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ.., 
Law Pariner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘ loofiand’s German Bit- 
ters’? for dyspepsia, and found itan invaluable remedy, 
CAT LT FO W.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited, See the signature of C. M. JACKSON is on the 


All others are counterteit. 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STRBE’, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CELIAS. MM. EVANS, Prop’r. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 


Pricks.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or half doz. for $7 50. 

Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
vet the genuine. For sale hy all druggists and dealers in Mod- 
‘sines everywhere. %"A—oowly 


wrapper of each bottle. 


‘THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTEL, President. 


DWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t, 


A. EX. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOnrr, 
JOSEPH K.SECOR, 


KIORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A. E. MACOMBER, 


A. EK. WALONE: 
DAVID KR. LOCKE, 


JOHN P. FREEMAN. 
A deposit of ‘the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results : 
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M. 0, Waggoner, Gen, Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind. 
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Office No. 154 Smimimit Street, 


E.F. MUNGER, | 
CHAS. M. LANG, j 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Spetial Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—Vrcm 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Wiedical Examiners—Drs. Samuel 5. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O. (18y1] 


General Agents. 


HS. WANSLOW S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums. reducing all iuflammation—wwill allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers. it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relief and health to your infants. ‘ 
We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty yeara, and 
Can Say In Conriperte anv Truru of it what we have never 
been able to say ofany other mediciue—Nnry er HAS iT FAILED 


IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO Errect 4 Cure, when timely used. 


Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one * 


who used it.. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtwes. We speak in this matter “WITAT 
WE DO KNOW,” alter years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THY PULFILMENT OF WITAT WE HERE DE 
CLARE. In almost eyery instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes atter the syrup is administered. 

Fulldirections for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for ** irs, Winsiows Scothing Syr- 
up, having the fac-simile of ** CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations. 


24m6. 


the outside wrapper. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. o., $60 
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A WEEK PAID AGENTS. Address SACO NOV= 
ELTW CO., Saco, Me. B5y1 


If. M. EDSON, A. TERRY, 


EDSON & TERRY, 
DENTS 
ROOMS § & 9 GRABOLFPH BRLOOK, 


TOLEDO, OHIOC. 
apl6 lyr 


IMPORTER 

Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 
Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 

only, Also Proprietor of 

Toledo Tonic Bitters, 


Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


~L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Cormer Perry, Voicdo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


PEM TN Dee 


A WERKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


ERE E RBMIESITO RN, 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDO OHIO. 
FRANCIS EH. ABBOT, Editor, 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will pe entified to 
a sixth copy free. 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. NS, 

All subscriptions and_ communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS B. ABBOT, Lock Eox 38, Toledo, O. 


(eS Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times in 
their respective papers and call attention to it editorially, shail 
de entitled to a copy of THE INDEX for one year. It will be 


forwarded to ther address on receipt of the paper with the ad- 


vertisement. 

Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00, 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
Rural Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year)and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. 

i LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIRS’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50, 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible, It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganirm to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligibie in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


{eS" Those columns of THE INDEX headed DrrartTMENT 


OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION are edited independent-- 


ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
rompoaer ne for anything published in any other part of THE 
I 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


AN ORATION, 


Delivered at White’s Hall, Toledo, at the 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION GF THE BIRTH 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1869, 


In the misty ages which preceded the dawn of au- 
thentic history, the great benefactors of mankind 
were exalted by the idealizing imagination of suc- 
ceeding times to the rank of superior beings, and 
worshipped with divine honors. From grander 
heights of majesty and power, they were conceived 
as still continuing their beneficent activity, and still 
influencing for good the fortunes of the race. Hleva- 
ted forever beyond the reach of evil, and surrounded 
with eternal sunshine, they inhabited the lofty sum- 
mits of Olympus, sipped nectar from the cup of 
graceful Hebe, and tasted the finer nectar of con- 
verse with celestial minds. Such, in the simple con- 
ception of early ages, was the reward of eminent 
merit,—such the wages of conspicuous service, a- 
warded by the acclamation of mankind. “What 


nature among men is more noble,” says Cicero, “ than 
that of those who believe themselves born to serve, 
to pro tect, to save their fellow-men? Hercules went 
to the gods; but never would he have gone, unless, 
while still on earth, he had trod the path of service.” 

If, in these later days, the grateful admiration of 
the race towards its benefactors stops short of apo- 
theosis, let us not on this account deem it less earnest 
or sincere. The glorious visions that once lent an 
awful sanctity to the Olympian peaks,—sung in the 
magnificent hexameters of Homer and Virgil, and 
wrought into shapes of almost living beauty by 
the chisel of Phidias and his nameless peers,—have 
passed away forever from the faith of men; and no new 
hero or demigod shall ever swell that congress of ce- 
lestial forms whose loveliness is still immortal in 
the heart of every Schiller. The Acropolis and the 
Pantheon are deserted by their ancient deities, or 
haunted by their lifeless ghosts alone; but’ Fame, 
eyer active and unforgetting, has built a new 
Pantheon in the soul of Man, and enshrines within 
it her beloved names. The great servants of the 
race are deified no more; but in tlie temple of 
History, they shall stil] stand in imperishable mar- 
ble, crowned with gratitude, reverence, and ever- 
lasting honor. The human race has not forgotten to 
admire. The human heart has not unlearned to love. 
Whoever has given himself to labors that bring a 
blessing to mankind, is remembered to-day with 
nobler sentiments than those of superstitious wor- 
ship. Genius and learning, philanthropy and spirit- 
ual greatness, command to-day a nobler homage 
than that of bended knees, or clouds of incense, or 
prayers of slavish adoration. 


If this be otherwise, why are we here now ? What 
means this gathering of ours, if it be not the spontan- 
eous tribute of free souls toa great and noble bene- 
factor? What value or significance have our festiv- 
ities, if they express no sense of indebtedness, no 
feeling of honest and profound gratitude, to one 
whose giant intellect was consecrated to universal 
ends? Other services may create more immediate 
and tangible results, may bestow more palpable gain 
in physical comfort or material advantage, may daz- 
zle the people’s eyes with exploits more full of noise 
and cheap display ; yet of all services that conduce 
to the highest good of man, he renders the most illus- 
trious who enlarges the bounds of knowledge, and 
unlocks the treasure-chambers of truth. To discover 
the secret ways of Nature, to unveilthe laws which 
lieat the bottom of all changes and all events, to 
grasp the system of the universe in its totality and 
climb that dizzy pinnacle of intellectual contempla- 
tion from which the Many shall be beheld as the 
One,—what object of ambition could be sublimer 
than this in its promise, or more magnificently fruit- 
ful of good in its achievement? Could it but be re- 
alized in full, the great enigma of the Sphynx would 
be forever solved; man would comprehend his des- 
tiny, and behold all Being from its central point. 
This, indeed, isan object impossible of attainment by 
any human intelligence ; the finite can never expand 
into the infinite. But next in importance to the 
Unity of Being is the Unity of Knowledge; and this 
is an object not hopelessly beyond the limits of hu- 
man thought. To accomplish this object isto make 
the nearest possible approach toward complete com- 
prehension of the Universe, and to bring the human 
mind into the highest possible harmony with Nature. 
Here lies the road to perfect living. It was the su- 
preme maxim of the ancient Stoics “ to live accord- 
ing to Nature,’—a maxim loftier and deeper than 
any of the world’s gospels; and the first step towards 
this natural living must be a comprehension of the 
physical Cosmos which we inhabitand of which we 
are apart. To take the first step, and make it a per- 
manent advance of humanity, is the great end of. 
physical science ; and of all those whose labors have 
contributed to complete and organize our knowledge 
of the physical Cosmos into one vast, harmonious 
whole, no one has rendered services so important as 
the Baron von Humboldt. 

It is to express our grateful appreciation of this 
stupendous benefit, by celebrating the centennial 
anniversary of his birth, that we have here as- 
sembled. Nor this alone. The man was worthy 
of his work ; and because the intellectual ‘Titan of 
the nineteenth century possessed a private Character 
fitted to command respect and win affection, our 
conscientious acknowledgements soften into admira- 
tion,—our gratitude melts into love. During his life- 


, time, France and Germany contended for the glory 
. of his vast acquirements and services to science; but 


now thattor ten years he has slumbered peacefully 
in his honored grave, America too comes forward, 
and claims him for universal man. To no petty 
province of the globe, tono isolated nation of the 
race, shall his name be narrowed or his fame con- 
fined ; itis mankind that he has benefited, and to 
mankind he belongs. Fresh be his laurels as the 
years rollby! Green be his memory, and undying 
his renown, in the heart of universal humanity ! 

To undertake the task of giving a complete or con- 
nected view of Humboldt’s career, would transcend 
not merely the proprieties of this occasion, but my 
own abilities as well. So indissolubly bound to- 
gether were his scientific investigations and his _pri- 
vate life, that only another Humboldt could be Hum- 
boldtv’s worthy biographer. Colossal greatness de-. 
mands a colossal interpreter. Yet I should be want- 
ing to your expectations, were I wholly to pass 
over the sajient points of his career. A few words 
will suffice to indicate these. 

Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von Humboldt was 
born Sept. 14, 1769,—the same year in which Sir 
Walter Scott, Cuvier, Napoleon, and Wellington first 
saw thelight. His parents belonged to wealthy and ar- 
istocratic families, and his childhood was spent with 
his brother William (who was two years his senior) 
in the gray old castle of Tegel, situated near the 
beautiful Tegel Lake and only afew miles from Ber- 
lin. Although provided with the very best instruc- 
tors, itis a singular fact that Alexander wasa dull 
boy, and that Kunth, his tutor, and Dr. Heim, 
his teacher in botany, drew unfavorable com- 
parisons between him and William with respect 
to native capacity. The greatest minds are 
not the earliest to develop. But ambition and 
latent yenius at last prevailed, and at the universi- 
ties of Franktort on the Oder and Goettin- 
gen Alexander vradually came to a consciousness of 
his powers. A strong friendship grew up at the lat- 
ter place between him and George Forster, the son-in- 


law of Prof. Heyne and companion of Capt. Cook in 
one of his famous voyages around the world. Fors- 
ter’s society had a profound influence in strengthen- 
ing Alexander’s desire to make scientific journeys 
in tropical countries; while the freedom and _ bold- 
ness of thought with which Forster handled political 
and religious subjects, increased that natural tenden- 
cy to liberality of opinion which was so marked a 
characteristic of Humboldt’s mind. 

After various journeys in Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, Silesia, Poland, Switzerland, Spain, etc., and 
alter along series of disappointments in his plans, at 
last, in 1799, Humboldt obtained permission from the 
king of Spain to travel throughout all Spanish 
America, without any vexatious conditions or checks 
upon his freedom. It is a noteworthy coincidence 
that Columbus, the geographical discoverer of Ameri- 
ca,and Humboldt, its scientific)discoverer, both enter- 
ed upon their great enterprises under the auspices of 
Spain. In company with Aime Bonpland, the sec- 
ond Columbus commenced that journey of five years’ 
duration in the tropical regions of America which 
has immortalized his name as the greatest of all 
scientific travellers. 

It would be impossible for us to follow him in wan- 
derings which appall the imagination by their yvast- 
ness, or to epitomize investigations which embrace 
the whole circle of the sciences. Now traversing 
vast plains or Llanos, which in the summer lie be- 
neath the burning skies as parched and dusty deserts, 
and in the winter are converted by inundations into 
an immense inland sea,—now slung in hammocks at 
night on the edge of the primeval forests, while the 
wild outcries of monkeys and parrots, of peccaries, 
tapirs, and sloths, excited by terror at the pursuit of 
jaguars, filled the woods with a nocturnal uproar 
beggarivg all description,-now floating in frail canoes 
over theriver Apure, the Rio Negro, the Cassiquiare, 
the Atabapo, the Orinoco, while scaly crocodiles 
lay alongside the banks, with motionless jaws up- 
raised and sometimes half-covered with fearless 
birds,—now climbing the snowy peaks of the volca- 
noes of Pichincha, Cotopaxi, or Chimborazo, until 
from the diminished pressure of the atmosphere blood 
gushed from the eyes, lips, and gums,—now roaming 
over the classic plateau of Caxamarca, famous for 
the exploits of ruthless Pizarro and the melancholy 
fortunes of his victim, the Inca Atahuallpa,—now 
crossing the lofty ridge of the Andes, and so filled 
with joy at the long-desired sight of the broad, beau- 
tiful Pacific, as to neglect to take a barometrical 
measurement of the altitude attained, and thus for 
the first time to forget the love of science in the love 
of beauty,—Humboldt, with his faithful companion, 
achieved peaceful triumphs in the pursuit of know- 
ledge which will be gratefully remembered, when the 
crimson stained laurels of Napoleon and of Welling- 
ton shall have withered into dust. Hardships and 
dangers manifold were the price he paid. Near the 
town of Cumana, Humboldt and Bonpland were at- 
tacked by a fierce Zambo,—that is, a savage of mixed 
Indian and Negro blood,—with knife and bludgeon ; 
and, being wholly unarmed, they were rescued only 
by the timely arrival and interference of some Bis- 
cayan merchants. On the foamy waters of the Ori- 
noco, the little vessel which carried the travellers 
were nearly sunk during a high wind by the careless- 
ness of the steersman, the waves having actualiy 
covered his papers and specimens. At the mission- 
ary station of Esmeralda, Humboldt narrowly escaped 
death from the terrible Curare poison, which is fatal 
if mingled, even in the minutest quantity, with the 
blood ; a little bottle of the poison had leaked into 
his clothing over night, and he was about to thrust 
his foot, which was sorely bitten by insects, into a 
poisoned stocking, when fortunately he perceived the 
stain. At Rio-Sinu, the two friends, approaching the 
shore forthe purpose of botanizing by moonlight, 
almost fell into an ambuscade of naked desperadoes, 
armed and laden with chains, who were probably es- 
caped criminals and would doubtless have murdered 
them, if they had not at once retreated. In the as- 
cent ef Chimborazo, Humboldt pushed his way 
up the heights far beyond the limits of previous tray- 
ellers, and far beyond the limits of safety; while on 
the plain of Jorullo he descended, at the imminent 
risk of his life, two hundred and fifty feet into the 
burning crater of the central volcanic cone, clamber- 
ing over the brittle pieces of lava whose doubtful 
cohesion alone saved him from the fate of Empedocles. 
To accomplish his great journey, he had converted 
into money his ancestral inheritance ; and to improve 
to the utmost its great opportunities, he hazarded 
life and limb in the cause of science. Never surely 
had science a more devoted or self-sacrificing ser- 
vant. 

On his return to Europe in 1804, Humboldt was 
received with universal acclamations. The most 
eminent savants of the time, such as Cuvier, Gay- 
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Lussac, Arago,Oltmann, Laplace, and others, lent 
their aid to arrange his vast materials: but nearly 
fifty years elapsed before they could be fully publish- 
ed. In 1827—28, he delivered at Berlin the famous 
course of sixty-one lectures which were the basis of 
his greatest work, “ Cosmos.” Jn 1829, at the re- 
quest of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, he under- 
took in company with Gustay Rose and the famous 
Ehrenberg his second great journey into Central 
Asia. Under the liberal arrangements made by the 
Czar, he studied with signal success the forma- 
tions of the Ural Mountains and the entire natural 
phenomena of Central Asia, as far as the boundaries 
of the Chinese Dsungarei. After nine months of 
most widely extended observations, important be- 
yond expression in the eye of science, the expedition 
reached home; and Humboldt, having acquired suf- 
ficient materials for yet another life-time of patient 
elaboration, devoted himself thenceforward to com- 
bining his results into comprehensive and harmonious 
form. Honored,as the world reckons honors, with 
the official promotions and distinguished personal 
confidence of his king, or, as I should prefer to state 
it, conferring on the king and court the honor of his 
acceptance of their empty distinctions,—he lived to 
the advanced age of nearly ninety years, laboring to 
the last on those works of genius which evince an 
intellectua] grandeur as much loftier than the grand- 
eur of kings, as the snow crowned summit of 
Chimborazo is loftier than the palace of Sans Souci. 
On the 6th of May, 1859, he died,-venerated by both 
hemispheres as the Nestor of science and the friend 
of man. 

Such is the bare outline ofa career whose great: 
ness cannot be estimated by its events, but only by 
its influence on civilization and the higher culture 
of mankind. The lives of intellectual men furnish 
poor material for romances. But a great character 
has an interest of its own, quite independent of dra- 
matic scenes. Thesky-piercing peaks of the Hima- 
layas are measured from the same level with incon- 
spicuous hills,—the common level of the sea; and 
so theioblest and grandest characters must be meas- 
ured from the level of those humble virtues which 
make the greatness of common men. JI find in the 
biography and writings of Alexander von Humboldt 
evidence of many of the rarest excellences and sweet- 
est graces that can dignify and adorn a human life. 

He was magnanimous,—superior to that small jeal- 
ousy, that mean envy of other reputations, which 
dims the brightness of so many a glorious name. 
To that contemptible appropriation of other men’s 
labors as his own, which is best characterized as 
petty larceny of fame, he never stooped. “It has al- 
ways afforded me pleasure,” he writes (Cosmos, vol. 
y. p. 180, footnote), after acknowledging his indebt- 
edness to other observers, ‘“ to record the names of 
those who have kindly assisted me in my labors.” 
And throughout his works, it is delightful to notice 
how scrupulously he gives credit wherever it belongs. 
He was independent,—not afraid to utter his protest 
eines injustice, not afraid to risk the displeasure 
of his sovereign by the frank expression of his 
honest thought. ‘May you be contented,” he writes 
to his friend Varnhagen von Ense, “ with him who, 
though standing alone, has courage to ayow his own 
opinions!” 

He was modest,—superior to the pride of rank and 
exalted station, simple in dress, gentle and courteous 
in manners to all alike,—superior, also, to the more 
subtile pride of learning and intellect, and never for- 
getful, in the vastness of his knowledge, that even 
his knowledge, compared with boundless truth, was 
as adrop compared with the ocean. He was generous 
and kind,—always eager to assist unappreciated 
merit, and always tireless in the service ofany whom 
he could help. He was self-sacrificing,—devoted so 
unselfishly to science, that he quietly surrendered the 
comfort and ease and indolence of a nobleman’s life, 
cheerfully sacrificed his property, and exposed him- 
self to intense sufferings and hardships for the in- 
crease of knowledge among men. Nearly fifty years 
after his great South American journey, he playfully 
excuses his bad hand-writing on account of a lame- 
ness in his arm contracted in the forests of the Ori- 
noco. He was warm-hearted,—tenderly attached to 
his friends, and so closely bound to his brother Wil- 
liam by ties of fraternal affection, that the. title of 
“the German Dioscuri’ was appliec to them. It 
would be difficult indeed to find two brothers more 
truly one. “I did not believe,’ he writes to Varn- 
hagen from beside William’s death-bed,—“ I did not 
believe that my old eyes held so many tears!” It 
became to him a sacred duty, after his brother’s 
death, to edit his posthumous works ; and nothing 
could be more touching than to see Alexander’s 
noble indignation at any slight seemingly offered to 
his brother’s memory. ; 


Throughout his writings he gives frank utterance to 
noble and generous sympathies for the ovpressed, 
and, with a calmness far more scathing than yvehe- 
mence, records his detestation of tyranny and inhu- 
manity. He relates to Varnhagen an interview with 
Prince Albert, which contrasts the characters of the 
two men as darkness and light:—“J am severe,” 
he writes, ‘‘ upon the powerful alone ; and this man 
was hateful to me at Stolzenfels. ‘ I know,’ [said the 
Prince,] ‘ that you feel a deep pity for the wretched- 
ness of the Russian Poles ; but I am sorry to say, the 
Poles deserve our pity just as little as the Irish.’ To 
me’—exclaims Humboldt, with biting scorn,—‘ to 
me he said it! And this is the handsome husband of 
the Queen of Great Britain !’ (Corresp. p. 242). After 
giving an account of the persecution, by the Christian 
missionary of San Fernando, ofa poor Indian mother 
who was carried off with her infant children, separ- 
ated from them, mercilessly whipped, and at last 


driven to suicide by voluntary starvation, Humboldt, 
referring to a rock on the shores of the Atabo where 
she had endeavored to escape, still called “ the rock 
of the mother,” exclaims with deep feeling,—“ The 
name ofthis rock will remain as a memorial of the 
moral perversity of our age, of the contrast be- 
tween the yirtue cf the savage and the barbarism 
of civilized men. This isto the memory of a 
victim of the bigotry and sayageness of misera- 
ble wretches, who called themselves servants of a 
religion whose first command is love of one’s neigh- 
bor.” (Life of Humboldt, p. 221.) 

Quite as strong as his hatred of cruelty and slavery, 
was his love of freedom. With cutting sarcasm he 
ridicules the selfishness of aristocracy, adding—“ This 
narrow spirit of caste knows neither place nor time” 
(Corresp. p. 71); he quotes the advice of a councillor 
of Phillip II. who warned his master against the ab- 
use. of power, “ lest God should become tired of 
monarchies” (Corresp. p. 192); and, in a public ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of Potsdam, he refers to 
“ the enlarged proportions of a political life which 
progresses in obedience to laws inherent in the con- 
stitution of society” (Corresp. p. 258) In the Cosmos 
(vol. 1. p. 358), he utters these grand words :—“ While 
we maintain the unity of the human species, we at the 
same time repel the depressing assumption of supe- 
rior and inferior races of men. There are nations 
more susceptible of cultivation, more highly civili- 
zed, more ennobled by mental cultivation than others, 
but none in themselves nobler than others. All are 
in like degree designed for freedom.” And what 
statement of the republican idea could be nobler than 
this, taken from the same immortal work (Vol. 2. 
p. 199) ?—“‘ The principle of individual and political 
freedom is implanted in the indestructible convic- 
tion of the equal rights of one sole human race. Thus 
mankind presents itself to our contemplaticn as one 
great fraternity, and one independent unity, striving 
for the attainment of one aim,—the free develop- 
ment of moral vigor.” 

Such was the spirit, and such the publicly express- 
ed convictions, of Alexander von Humboldt, who, 
great ashe was in scientific attainments, thus ap- 
pears before us in the still higher greatness of free 
and noble manhood. The moral dangers of his po- 
sition, as nobleman, courtier, and highly honored fa- 
vorite of his king, he plainly bore in mind, when he 
wrote the significant words,—“ Proximity to princes 
is apt to rob the most intellectual of their spirit and 
freedom” (Views of Nature, p. 382) ; yet his life is a 
striking proof of the truth of the old proverb,— 
““Forewarned is forearmed.” Complying to some 
extent with court customs and formalities,— 
more, perhaps, than is quite in harmony with the 
sterner spirit of a republican born and bred,—he 
nevertheless stood erect even in the presence of roy- 
alty, and never abdicated the throne of his own self- 
respect. Hecherished “ unfading confidence in the 
advancement of humanity” (Corresp. p. 14]); and 
when, after a seeming stroke of paralysis at the age 
of eighty-seven, a friend remarked to him in the 
king’s presence, that he would not be able for some 
time to stand firmly on his left side, Humboldt re- 
plied, with the fresh wit and progressive spirit of 
youth,—“ For all that, I shall not be obliged to sit 
on the right with Gerlach [i. e. with the conserva- 
tives]! (Corresp. p. 858). How nobly true was the 
old man to what he had declared, twenty years be- 
fore, to be his ‘‘ cherished aim,—thatI may not be- 
come a fossil, so long as I can moye, and cling to the 
conviction that ‘ Nature bas put her curse upon stand- 
ing-still’” (Corresp. p. 61). 

It has seemed to me better, by quoting with free- 
dom, to let Humboldt thus speak for himself, than to 
describe his character more formally in language of 
myown. Whatis lost in method, is thus more than 
made up in spirit. A great faith in humanity and 
progress shines out in these and similar sayings 
which will make his name dear to his fellow men, till 
the end of time. 


Passing now from the private to the public aspect 
of his character, I wish to say a few words only con- 
cerning him asa man of science, an author, and a 
philos ipher. Two intellectual traits, above all others, 
command the admiration of his readers in equal 
degree,—I mean his accuracy and fulness in details, 
and his comprehensiveness in universals; his keen 
and extensive observation of faets,and his profound 
and philosophic grasp of principles. The one en- 
abled him to master the accumulated data of the va- 
rious physical sciences, and to enrich them with his 
own independent additions ; the other enabled him 
to arrange these data in their logical relations, and 
thus to organize the subordinate sciences into one 
grand science of Cosmography. These two traits 
were equally essential to the execution of the task he 
undertook. To enumerate his multifarious and yol- 
uminous works would subserve no proper end of 
this occasion ; they may be regarded as furnishing 
material which has been condensed into the great 
work of Humboldt’s life, the ‘‘ Cosmos, or Sketch of 
a Physical Description of the Universe.” His services 
in special scientific departments were so various and 
so extensive, that they can be properly estimated by 
those alone who have become adepts in these depart- 
ments; his discoveries and original investigations 
may almost be said to have created new sciences, as, 
for instance, that of the geographical distribution of 
plantsand animals,—a study of which he may be 
properly called the founder. In magnetism, in ther- 
motics, in geognosy, in comparative climatology, in 
meteorology, in botany, in fact, in every de- 
partment of knowledge of the physical - universe, 
Humboldt has left the mark of his genius, and 
laid mankind under permanent obligation to his 
amazing intellectual industry. Combining, as a 


writer, all the refinement of a highly cultivated 
taste with the masculine vigor of a thoroughly 
trained intellect, he has evinced the grand symme- 
try of his mental character by reconciling exact scien- 
tific description and reasoning with a truly poetical 
appreciation of Nature and a delicate sensibility to 
her finer aspects. In him, the artist and the savant 
have been wonderfully united in a single personality. 
Beauty of form is as conspicuous in his great work, 
as wealth of material. In fact, the mind of Hum- 
boldt illustrates a truth which is mostly overlooked, 
—that poetry becomes philosophy, and art becomes 
science, when elevated from the region of the senses 
to the region of ideas. It is as truly a work of crea- 
tive mind to elaborate a system of scientific or 
philosophic truth that shall charm the higher reason, 
as itis to create in marble or on the canyass a beau- 
tiful form that shall charm the eye. Hence it is that, 
by the universality of his development, Humboldt 
standsas perhaps the completest modern type or 
illustration of symmetrical culture ; he is, at the same 
time, an eloquent protest against the restraints of ar- 
tificial civilization and antiquated religion, and also 
a fine instance of the commanding stature possible to 
unrepressed humanity. Poetry and _ philosophy, 
art and science, dissevered and even antagonistic on 
the plane of common life, are carried up and blended 
into a grand unity in thecosmopolitan soul of Hum- 
boldt. Only from such a soul, combining attributes 
and powers deemed usually so incompatible, could 
a great work like the Cosmos, at once scientific and 
artistic, have proceeded. To him, eternal truth appear- 
ed clad in garments of eternal beauty, and Nature re- 
vealed herself as “a living whole” [ein lebendiges 
Ganze]. “I have always endeavored,” he says 
(Corresp. p. 40), “ to describe ‘faithfully, to design 
correctly, and to be even scientifically true, without 
losing myself in the dry regions of knowledge.” This 
is thespirit of the true artist; and it renders the 
Cosmos something more than a mere encylopedia of 
science,—it raises it to the rank of a production of 
true creative genius. 


But it must be remembered (and Humboldt him- 
self never forgot it) that the Cosmos aims only to 
unify the physical universe. No one could more 
clearly recognize the boundaries of physical science. 
“From the remotest nebulae,’ he says (Cosmos, 
Vol. 1. p. 359), “and from the revolving double stars, 
we have descended to the minutest organisms of ani- 
mal creation, whether manifested in the depths of 
ocean or on the surface of our globe, and to the deli- 
cate vegetable germs which clothe the naked declivi- 
ty of the ice-crowned mountain summit; and here 
we have been able to arrange these phenomena ac- 
cording to partially known laws ; but other laws ofa 
more mysterious nature rule the higher spheres of 
the organic world, in which is comprised the human 
species in all its varied conformation, its creative in- 
tellectual power, and the languages to which it has 
given existence. A physical delineation of Nature 
terminates at the point where the sphere of intellect 
begins, anda new world of mind is opened to our 
view. It marks the limit, but does not pass it.” 

In.accordance with this clear conception of the 
beundaries of physical science, Humboldt also dis- 
claims the intention of seeking to create a speculative 
philosophy of Nature, constructed by the method of 
absolute deduction. “ It is not the purpose of this es- 
say on the physical history of the world,’ he says 
(Cosmos, Vol. 1. p. 49), ‘‘ to reduce all sensible phen- 
omena {o a small number of abstract principles based 
on reason only. The physical history of the universe,, 
whose exposition I attempt to develop, does not pre- 
tend to rise tothe perilous abstractions ofa purely 
rational science of Nature, and is simply a physical 
geography, combined with a description of the re- 
gions of space and the bodies occupying them. .. . 


“The unity which I seek to attain in the development 


of the great phenomena of the universe is analogous 
to that which historical composition is capable of ac- 
OUUINS: seen Physics, as the term signifies, is lim- 
ited to the explanation of the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world by the properties of matter. The ulti- 
mate object of the experimental sciences is, therefore, 
to discover laws and to trace their progressive gener- 
alization. All that exceeds this goes beyond the 
province of the physical description of the universe, 
and appertains to a range of higher speculative 
views.” 

Now it is the recognition of the definite limits of 
physical science, and the recognition of the existence 
of a still higher science, which constitutes Humboldt 
a true philosopher, and proves his superiority to the 
positivist school of Auguste Comte. Using the words 
in their largest sense, physics and psychology denote 
the two great sciences of matter and of mind, and it 
is merely arbitrary to deny the existence of either. 
At the present day, it is perhaps impossible to realize 
fully that large scientific method which shall bind 
these two great branches of the universal science in- 
to organic unity. Yet itis becoming clear that all 
science is one, and that asingle method, obeying the 
same essential ideas, shall at last dominate all inves- 
tigation into the truth of things. Hitherto physical 
science has rested too confidently on the method of 
induction, philosophy, on the method of de- 
duction, religion on the method of assumption 
or faith; but the day is surely coming when 
the one universal scientific method shall unite 
these three, and thus at last create a Unity of Know- 
ledge which may approximate, at least as far as it 
goes, to the Unity of Being. When it is once per- 
ceived that science must recognize deduction, that 
philosophy must recognize induction, and that both 
must recognize faith, then indeed shall the concep- 
tion of the Cosmos be so enlarged as to include the 
physical and mental] alike. Faith in daz, in the wnity of 
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the universe, underlies both science and philosophy ; 
and this is the primary truth which religion has per- 
verted to the justification of absurd and baseless dog- 
mas. The one great method of universal science, 
resting on faith in the unity of the universe, and 
combining induction and deduction in all investiga- 
tion into the truth of Nature and of Mind, must in 
the end destroy all antagonism between physical 
science, philosophy and religion, and reveal at last 
the eternal harmonies of the all-comprehensive 
Whole. 

The distinct "perception of the limits of physical 
science which the great mind of Humboldt never suf- 
fered to become obscured in the execution of his vast 
undertaking, prevented him from going out of his 
self-appointed path toconciliate the prejudice of the 
Church. To the huge Cerberus of the popular relig- 
ion, with its three heads of superstition, ignorance 
and bigotry, he never condescended to throw a sop. 
Calmly and with dignity, he proceeded to unfold 
the unity of law which pervades the entire nniverse 
of matter, to exhibit the self-consistency of Nature 
in her eternal round of Protean metamorphoses, and 
to reveal in its majestic simplicity the order and 
beauty of the great “living Whole.” In these sub- 
lime truths, rational and free religion finds its essen- 
tial basis ; and only intense bigotry could assail a 
work permeated with such ideas as irreligious or 
atheistical. Yet terrified orthodoxy denounced Hum- 
boldt for presenting a “ universe without a God.” 
True, the God of orthodoxy is not even once men- 
tioned in the Cosmos, nor did Humboldt have any 
faith in such a God. But I have fonnd in its pages 
nothing whatever inconsistent with that idea of God 
which accepts the universe as it is without reserve, 
and beholds in physical Nature a sublime manifesta- 
tion of eternal Being. He who condemns Humboldt’s 
Cosmos as atheistical, because it ignores Ged, should 
condemn the Census Report for the same reason ; the 
one is as atheistical as the other. If it be atheism 
to regard the God of orthodoxy as a mere idol of 
human imagination, the best intelligence of the world 
is certainly growing atheistical ; but if it is impossi- 
ble, as I believe it is, to deny the existence of an In- 
finite Power in Nature and in Mind, which makes 
the existence of the universe an endlessly fresh crea- 
tion of beauty and of life, then the charge of atheism, 
whether brought against Humboldt or against the 
world, isa vulgar slander of the church. ‘ Unbe- 
lievers,” says Emerson, “ hang the believers for want 
of belief.” There is more true faith in the works of 
Humboldt, devoted as they are to the conscientious 
pursuit of truth, than in all the bitter clamors raised 
against them on the score of their irreligion. 


It would bea very incomplete treatment of my sub- 
ject, however, were I thus to evade distinct reference 
to Humboldt’s religious opinions. The Cosmos is 
strictly what it purports to be-—a physical descrip- 
tion of the universe, and nothing more. Respecting 
strictly the natural limitations of his task, through- 
out the Cosmos he refrains from entering upon any 
irrelevant discussions. A lady once asked the Karl 
of Shaftesbury what religion he was of. “ The re- 


ligion,” he replied, “of all sensible men.” ‘“ And 
what is that?” persisted the lady. ‘‘ That, Madam,” 
replied the Har], ‘‘ sensible men never tell.” In his 


printed publications, Humboldt adopted the Earl’s 
policy ; butin conyersation and in the freedom of 
correspondence with his intimate friend, Varnhagen 
yon Ense, he expressed his ideas of religion on many 
occasions. His opinion of church-going and of the 
clergy was peculiar. Gerlach, a conservative leader 
who was believed to have secured the royal favor 
through hypocritical piety, once remarked to Hum- 
boldt, “Your Excellency frequently goes to church 
nowadays, do you not ?” Humboldt coolly and sar- 
castically replied, ‘“ Your ‘nowadays’ is very kind 
of you. You doubtless wish to point out to me the 
only road which, at present, could lead to my promo- 
tion.” The ministers certainly hated him, and would 
have secured his banishment, he says, were it not for 
his position at Court. In his diary, Varnhagen pre- 
serves asharp sarcasm of Humboldt on his pigmy 
antagonists :—‘ In a box he had a living chameleon, 
which he showed me, and of which he said, that it 
was the only animal which was able to direct one of 
itseyes upwards, and at the same time the other 
downwards; that our parsons only were able to do 
the same, with one eye directed to heaven and the 
other to the good things of the world.” 

Concerning religion and Christianity, Humboldt 
wrote as follows :—‘ All positive religions contain 
three distinct parts,—tirst, a code of morals, very pure 
and nearly the same in all-—next, a geological dream 
—and thirdly, a myth or little historical romance ; 
which last becomes the most important of all.’ (Cor- 
resp. p 112). ‘“ The dogmas of former ages survive 
now only in the superstitions of the people and the 
prejudices of the ignorant, or are perpetuated in a 
few systems which, conscious of their weakness, 
shroud themselves in a veil of mystery.” (Cosmos, 
Vol. 1. p. 24). “ A philosophically proved Christian 
dogmatism of ‘marked physiognomy’ seems to me 
the most offensive of all strait-waistcoats.’ (Corresp. 
p. 78). He also describes himself as “delighted” with 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus (Corresp. p. 122) and styles 
the Eyangelists,—“ apostolic collectors of myths.” 
In another letter het hus refers to another work 
of Strauss, the ‘“Christliche Glaubenslehre:—“ 
The method of the author isexcellent; it makes 
us acquainted with the wholehistory of the faith 
of our time, particularly so with the jesuitical 
trick of so many people who declare publicly 
their belief in and their adherence to all the 
dogmas of the Christian mythology, after the fashion 
of Schleiermacher ; and who, after having ‘drained 
the chalice, are followed to the grave by a solemn 


cortege of court equipages, although in fact they had 
always discarded the orthodox belief, and substituted 
for it pseudo-philosophical interpretations.” (Cor- 
resp. p. 128). 

Various attempts were made by evangelical be- 
lievers to conyert Humboldt to their Christian faith, 
but without success. A letter was received by him 
in 1852, froma German in Montgomery County, 
Ohio, urging him most earnestly and even affection- 
ately to become a Christian. This letter was sent to 
Varnhagen, suggesting thathe should “ deposit this 
curious, good-natured letter among his psychological 
curiosities.” (Corresp. p. 272). Other attempts at 
his conversion met with no better success ; and, not- 
withstanding the very singular statements which 
have been made that Humboldt accepted Christianity, 
itis sufficiently clear from these extracts that he 
continued to the last a liberal and free man. For 
him the Bible had no authority whatever, when 
inconsistent with the teachings of science or of rea- 
son; and although he recognized the general purity 
of Christian morals, he felt no reverence for Christian 
dogmas. The universality and invariability of nat- 
ural law is the great faith of modern science: and 
never has it shone with brighter lustre than in the 
soul of Humboldt. Miracle, whether claimed by 
theology or by that mongrel mixture of theology 
and science which accepts occasional epochs of 
miraculous creation, was utterly foreign to his 
thought, utterly inconsistent with his conception 
of Natureas a “living whole.” The science which 
accepts miraculous creative epochs is an attempt at 
compromise between contradictory ideas; and the 
same judgment should be passed upon it, which a 
German friend of mine, in a letter lately received, 
passed upon Protestant theology. ‘‘ Protestant the- 
ology,” he wrote, “ 1s the Pope with a liberty cap on 
his head ; the people look at the cap and call him 
liberty.” Science will admit no miracles at all, whether 
in large or small amounts. Humboldt, as the com- 
pletest representative of modern science, stands for 
the unity of Nature, for the universality of law, for 
the order and beauty of one harmonious Cosmos. 
And since he also stands for universal liberty and 
equal rights, for the endlessness of human progress 
and the brotherhood of man, let us cherish his mem- 
ory in our hearts as that of a great and noble bene- 
factor, whose life is a grand inspiration in the pur- 
suit of truth, of liberty, and of brotherly love among 
all men. 


EARNESENESS THE SECRET OF SUCCESS, 


[In this extract from ‘‘ David Copperfield,” has not Dickens 
spoken for himself 7] 


J feel as if it were not for me to record, even though 
this manuscript is intended for no eyes but mine, how 
hard l worked at that tremendous short-hand, and 
all improvement appertaining to it, in my sense of 
responsibility to Dora and her aunts. I will only 
add, to what I have already written of my persever- 
ance at this time of my life and of a patient and con- 
tinuous energy which then began to be matured 
within me, and which I know to be the strong part 
of my character, if it have any strength at all, that 
there, on looking back, I find the source of my success. 
I have been very fortunate in worldly matters ; many 
men have worked much harder, and not succeeded 
half so well; but I never could have done what I 
have done, without the habits of punctuality, order, 
and diligence, without the determination to concen- 
trate myself on one object at a time, no matter how 
quickly its successor should come upon its heels, 
which I then formed. Heaven knows | write this in 
no spirit of self-laudation. The man who reviews 
his own life,as Ido mine, in going on here from 
page to page, had need to have been a good man in- 
deed, if he would be spared the sharp consciousness 
of many talents neglected, many opportunities wasted, 
many erratic and perverted feelings constantly at war 
within his breast, and defeating him. Ido not hold 
one natural gift, I dare say, that I have not abused. 
My meaning simply is, that whatever I have tried to 
do in life, I have tried with all my heart to do well ; 
that whatever I have devoted myself to, I have de- 
voted myself to completely; that, in great aims and 
in small, I have always been thoroughly in earnest. 
I have never believed it possible that any natural or 
improved ability can claim immunity from the com- 
panionship of the steady, plain, hard-working 
qualities, and hope to gain its end. There is no such 
thing as such fulfilment on this earth. Some happy 
talent, and some fortunate opportunity, may form 
the two sides of the ladder on which some men 
mount, but the rounds of that ladder must be made 
of stuff to stand wear and tear; and there is no sub- 
stitute for thorough-going, ardent and sincere earnest- 
ness. Never to put one hand to anything on which 
I could not throw my whole self; and never to affect 
depreciation of my work, whatever it was; I find, 
now, to have been my golden rules. 


oe ___——_— 


A CLERGYMAN in Glasgow used to relate the fol- 
lowing :—In marrying a couple, he asked the bride, 
in the usual form of the Presbyterian Church, whether 
she would be “ aloying, faithful, and obedient wife ?” 
The bride promptly replied that she would promise 
to be loving and faithful, but would not venture on 
a pledge of uniform obedience. The minister paused 
and demurred. “Just say aww, sir,” ejaculated the 
bridegroom, “she has promised to be lovin’ and 
faithfw’; an’ foul fa thae fingers,” raising his fist, 
“ gin she’s no obedient.” 


Poices from the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——“‘T am well pleased with the tenor and chain 

of thought usually found in Tur Inpex. True, I find 
sentiments contained therein which do not strictly 
accord withmy own. Neither would the paper be 
half so welcome, if it only chimed with my own 
notes. Acids and alkalies are very antagonistic until 
brought together, and, after great fumigation, they 
neutralize and quiet each other. It is by this bring- 
ing together of ideas opposed to my own, that I hope 
to. quer the acidity and fumigations of my own 
mind. 
_ Of one thing I have long been convinced, and that 
is that the people have too long been taught to look 
back from 1800 to 5000 years for their landmarks of 
right and wrong and truth, when really those land- 
marks were set up for the guidance of a then benight- 
ed people. We have never been taught to look to 
ourselves, the present and the future, for lights to 
guide usinto all truth. We have been educated in 
the belief there was an} all-powerful being who died, 
and that in that death there is a propitiation for our 
sins. Being filled with that belief, it causes us to 
cease our own exertions, and throw the burden of 
what we should do on another. These are evils that 
Tue InDex is trying to remove, and I wish it great 
success.” 

—-—‘T learn from Mr. (whom I met in New 
York recently) that you are meeting with good suc- 
cess. Allow me to assure you that this intelligence 
greatly rejoiced me. My sympathies are deeply in 
your favor, as I regard the free religious movement 
paramount to every other interest now claiming the 
attention of the American people. Allow meto say 
also that, when the facts of Spiritualism come to be 
generally recognized by the free thinkers, an impetus 
will be given to the movement that will insure suc- 
cess. As you justly said in a recent editorial, immor- 
tality can only be proven by facts. I have had the 
facts presented, and therefore know it. Others are 
as hizhly favored. Andere long, all who are will- 
ing will get there.” 


rT 


——“T am extremely pleased with your success, 
and hope it will continue. It is extremely whole- 
some for the people to have a journal that will never 
falter, but give its readers honest thought upon 
whatever subject it speaks. You would have reason 
to find fault with me, did I withhold the word | add. 
Some of your friends have criticised the ‘taste’ of pub- 
lishing the warm praises of yourself and writings 
which your enthusiastic friends send you. I simply 
state the fact. Ilook for THe InpEx every week 
with interest, and am keeping a file religiously, as I 
do the Radical and Woman's Journal.” 

——“Through the kindness of one of your pa- 
trons, I received asample copy of THE InpEx. It 
meets my approval, and herewith find one dollar, for 
which please send me Tur InprEx six months on 
trial. I would suggest that you send a sample copy 
of the paper to Rev. He examined mine and 
was very much pleased with it. He is a very good 
and liberal man,” 


“Our family have taken Tue INpmx the past 
three months and find it rich in spiritual food, and we 
feel that we cannot do without it. We have dis- 
tributed, among liberal-minded people, most of the 
Nos. received. Hoping that others may receive the 
joy and comfort we have experienced from their pe- 
rusal, &.” 


-—‘T see you still advertise bound yolumes of 
Tue Invex, (Vol. 1), for sale. Will you please put 
my name down for one copy. I enjoy your paper 
exceedingly. I think the position you have taken 
a perfectly logical one. I donotree how any mid- 
dle gronnd can be consistently taken.” 


——‘Ifa man wants afree soulin his corpus, let 
him take THe Inpex. Every No. which I read 
makes every spiritual nerve in me thrill and tingle 
with thankfulness and joy.” 


——‘Tt is really health-inspiring, among such a 
parcel of blatant hypocrites as we find here in the 


ay 


‘hub, to find in your Lypex a little common sense. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT SocipTry.—This Society will 
meet in White’s Hall next Sunday evening, Sept. 11, 
at 8o’clock. Mr. Abbot will read a lecture on “ War 
and Free Religion.” The public are invited to attend 
Seats free to all. 


RaprcaL Cius.—The meetings of the club will be 


suspended until further notice. 
2 
RECEIVED, 


Lerrers To Evper Mires Grant, being a Review 
of “ Spirituvlism Unveiled,” by Rey. Moses Hutt, 
Authorof “ The Question Settled,” “ That Terri- 
ble Question,” ete., ete. Published by the Anthor, 
Hobart, Ind. Chicago: Steam Press of Birney 
Hand, 111 Madison St. Price 25 cents. Pamphlet. 
pp. 86. 
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Hoetry. 


ALL ALONE. 


Longing for the merry din, 

All alone,— 
Going out and coming in, 

Allalone! 
Children’s noises fill the street ; 
But within no more I greet 
Sound of little hurrying feet, 
Welcoming of voices sweet,— 

All alone ! 


In our still and empty home, 

All alone,— 
In our own accustomed room, 

All alone,— 
In the nursery and the hall, 
As my sounding footsteps fall, 
From the ceiling and the wall 
Echo answers to my call. 

All alone ! 


Playthings in their place, of course, 
All alone ! 

Stabled safe the rocking-horse, 
All alone ! 

Blocks and ninepins, by the score 

Tossed about the nursery floor, 

With my foot or with the door 

In the dusk Istrike no more,— 
All alone! 


Silence sits beside my chair, 

All alone! 
Silence walks with me the stair, 

Allalone ! 
Where I watched each pillowed head 
Breathing soft with lips of red, 
Silence, deep as of the dead, 
Sleeps in crib and trundle-bed. 

All alone! 


Little pictures in my hand— 
All alone— 

Tears start up, as long I stand 

All alone! 
Lone as Crusoe on his isle, 
Loneliness I can’t beguile 
With these pictured lips the while; _ 
Oh for one sweet living smile, 

All alone ! 


Dost thou ever think of me, 

All alone ? 
Papa dost thou ask to see, 

All alone ? 
Playing still thy childish part, 
Bent on whipstick, drum, or cart, 
Can’st thou know thy father’s heart? 
Not till thou a father art— © 

All alone! 


Why should thoughts of me, so far, 

All alone, 
Come thy merriment to mar ? 

All alone! 
Swift, full swift the shadows creep ; 
Soon enough with longing deep 
Wilt thou think of me, and weep, 
Lying in my quiet sleep 

All alone ! 


So forget me in the game, 

All alone ! 
I shall love thee still the same, 

All alone ! 
Evie, pound the old tin-pan, 
Drive the harnessed chairs a-span ! 
Blow thy trumpet, little Stan ! 
By and by thou’lt be a man— 

All alone! 


1867. 
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MITRAILLEUR MND MITRAILLEUSE. 


[From the Boston Commonwealth,] 


Mitrailleur—mitrailleuse— 

That weapon that’s to play the deuce 
With Prussian troops, by such a rattling, 
Upon the principle of Gatling, 

Of bnllets fierce, that all will fain 
Skedaddle from its leaden rain— 

Wie heisst, Mein Herr, this ravager, 
Mitrailleuse—or mitrailleur ? 

Upon the answer must depend 

Vast consequences to each friend 

Of woman suffrage. Do you say 

The point of this escapes you, eh ? 

Why, mitrailleur is masculine, 

And mitrailleuse is feminine; 

Now woman, some say, has no right 

To vote unless she'll also fight ; 

And if this fearful bullet-sender 

Prove to be of the female gender, 

Why then the sex can vote—that’s flat— 
Cause it can slaughter. Verbum sat, 
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The Editor of Tue InpEx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tts general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tur InDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $2.50, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at theend of the year. For further par- 
ticulars see Tur InpEx, No. 20. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To every new subscriber who shall remit 
to us, before the first day of January next, 
$2.00 for a year’s subscription to THE INDEX, 
we will send gratuitously a copy of the last 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION ; provided a desire for it is 
stated at the time. 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to 
us $2.50, we will send Tue INDEX for one 
year, and also, when issued, a bound volume 
of The Ladies’ Own Magazine for 1870, edited 
by Mrs. M. C. Bland, Indianapolis, Ind. 

>< 

The near approach of the anniversary of 
Humboldt’s birthday (Sept. 14) will doubt- 
less recall to many minds the numerous cele- 
brations of last year, which proved that, with 
all its seeming immersion in practical pur- 
suits, the world yet delights to honor the 
great minds that dedicate themselves to science 
and liberal ideas. 

We republish to-day an oration delivered at 
that time in Toledo. 


> p< 
WORK AND KID GLOVES. 


A gentleman, on whose good opinion we 
set great value, wrote us from Boston not long 
ago as follows:—“ You would have reason to 
find fault with me, did I withhold the word I 
add. Some of your friends have criticized 
the ‘taste’ of publishing the warm praises of 
yourself and writings which your enthusiastic 
friends send you. I simply state the fact.” 
For criticism thus frankly and kindly trans- 
mitted we have only the sincerest thanks to 
return. Now for the main point. 

No one who has attentively read Tue 
INDEX can have failed to notice that we print 
praise and blame with perfect impartiality. 
Sneers and slanders can be found in our pages 
without difficulty by any one who will 
take the trouble to turn them over. It would 
be unjust to ourself not to add that the words 
of warmest sympathy we have refrained from 
giving to the public, because they seemed too 
personal. 

Now he must be made of cheap stuff who 
cares greatly what is said about him by the 
world. The man who has learned to find his 
best friend in his own self-respect, and never 
suffers an inward rebuke to go unheeded, is 
equally incapable of elation by praise or de- 
pression by blame. There is no better proof 
of the toughness of fibre which belongs to true 
manhood than superiority to these mere acci- 
dents of life. Whoever remembers that the 
world atlarge knows nothing of his secret mo- 
tives, which his most intimate friends often 
cruelly misunderstand, must be shallow-brain- 


ed indeed to lay much stress on chance-puffs of 
the popular breeze, whether in his fayor or 
otherwise; while he who should be so be- 
witched by a little commendation as to blurt 
it into all ears for the sake of gratifying his 
own vanity, would prove that his admirers were 
even greater fools than he. 

But there is a sickly modesty, a false taste, 
in modern society, which every independent 
mind will look upon with unmixed contempt. 
Reticence may be a stronger proof of vanity 
than speech. Of all forms of egotism, mock- 
modesty is the worst. Business men violate 
no law of real modesty, when they advertise 
their wares and offer public testimonials to 
their value, provided they tell no lies about 
them. What would be thought of the paten- 
tee of a new machine, who should shrink 
from legitimate advertising because he dread- 
ed the appearance of blazoning his own ability 
as an inventor? ‘The business world has too 
much sense to draw any such inferences from 
his advertisements, since it knows his purpose 
to be the“introduction of his machine into 
general use; and it would infer from a refusal 
to advertise, either that’he did not have much 
faith in his own article, or else that he was 
strangely lacking in what is vulgarly but very 
expressively termed “ gumption.” 

Now what every sensible business man does, 
we do also,—that is, we advertise. He adver- 
tises his merchandise because he hopes to 
make money by its sale; we advertise our 
ideas becanse we hope they will make men 
freer, wiser, and happier. Just ashe publishes 
testimonials to the worth of his goods, we 
publish testimonials to the worth of ours; 
with this difference, that he publishes only 
favorable notices, while we publish impartially 
whatever we receive, whether favorable or un- 
favorable. The business man’s object is 
money-getting, which is honorable enough in 
itself; while we trust that our object is a 
higher and a nobler one, because it concerns, 
not our own private advantage, but the ad- 
vantage of the whole human race. Our point 
is this, that all talk about “taste” is as 
irrelevant in one case.as in the other. 

Hoping as we do to make THE INDEX an 
instrument for emancipating American society 
from cramping superstitions, and for doing 
real service in fostering noble ideals of private 
and public life, we do not intend to reject the 
necessary means of success through any 
fastidiousness of temperament or mere dainti- 
ness of “taste.” We have not taken up this 
work because of its intrinsic beauty. It is 
hard, distasteful, grim, unlovely,—this work 
of combating public prejudice and disturbing 
public self-complacency in degrading follies. 
If we had consulted mere inclination in the 
matter, we should have left it most severely 
alone, and followed a very different life. But 
the work needs to be done; and, having onco 
undertaken it, we do not mean to let any 
false delicacy neutralize our efforts. It was 
the worst possible ‘‘ taste ” for the abolitionists 
to agitate against African slavery; it is the 
worst possible “taste” for us to agitate 
against American slavery. But slavery is 
slavery, and we hate it, whether of body or 
soul. The elegant ease of dilettantism has 
its charms; but the stern, dusty, sweaty 
struggle for freedom has its solemn obligation. 
And we do not expect to go through the 
campaign in satin slippers or kid gloves. 

“ But what has ali this do with publishing 
praises of yourself ?” 

Much,—if you can see nothing but “ praises 
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of self” in what we publish. What we see is 
something vastly different,—the great yearn- 
ing and battling of the age to shake off the 
crushing weight of a slaye-system that rides 
the nineteenth century as the “ Old Man of 
the Sea” rode Sindbad the sailor. But let this 
pass. 

There is nothing that the awakening 
people needs so sorely as to see that the de- 
mand for greater spiritual liberty is a univer- 
sal one. The whole modern world is stirring 
dike the fabled giant under Mt. Aitna. But 
so great is the prestige of Christianity, and so 
yisible is its influence everywhere, that liberal 
minds feel chilled by their apparent fewness 
and isolation. They do not realize that they 
have more or less the sympathy of millions. 
This is the tone of a great many letters we 
have received. It is a positive surprise to 
many such minds to find that they are think- 
ing the thoughts of the age. Whatever makes 
this revelation is a powerful encouragement 
and help. That is why we areso glad to print 
expressions, however crude, of this deep, un- 
derlying sentiment of a longing for free reli- 
gious ideas. If they take the form of com- 
mendation of something we may have hap- 
pened to write, what is that to us? We have 
written altogether too much not to know the 
inadequacy of our own writings, and are not 
so steeped in vanity as to take to ourself 
what is meant for the truth. These letters 
and communications, which seem to casual 
readers to be the empty compliments of mere 
enthusiasm, are the testimonies of full hearts 
to the priceless value of truths which we 
strive to utter. Look deeper, friendly critics,— 
look down into the souls of those who have 
written, and, in their “praises” of one who 
has poorly interpreted to them their own 
secret thoughts, read the prayer of our.com- 
mon humanity for freedom and for light. 
Nearly all of the writers are utter strangers to 
us—what makes them write? The heart of 
this people throbs with conscious or uncon- 
scious longing for something better than 
Christianity has to give; and we should as 
wisely take to ourself the words it prompts, as 
the red and white bunting of the Stars and 
Stripes would arrogate to itself the deep de- 
votion to free government which a few years 
ago made a whole nation leap to its defence. 

No— these “praises” that offend your 
“ taste” are not for us, but the ideas we work 
for; and that is why we print them. We 
have no apology to make, and no reformation 
‘to promise. No part of Tue INDEX, we be- 
lieve, is more universally read than the 
“Voices from the People.” The people read 
what the people write; and it is a glorious 
thought that the people itself is the true pro- 
phet of Free Religion. Our own connection 
with it is purely accidental, nor are we at all 
essential to it. Should we die to-morrow, a 
better would take our place. But we do not 
mean to be tied by any rules of conventional 
“modesty.” We make our own rules, and 
will pay the price of lhberty. Send us your 
thoughtful criticism, friends,—we care not 
whether it be praise or blame. And if we 
judge it of any service to the truth, we will 
print it, though it cost us the last shred of our 


reputation for “modesty” or “taste.” 
——___-~> <> ______—- 


Rey. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, sends us 
a pleasant little note, promising to answer 
Dr. Bland’s ‘ Open Letter” as soon as may 
be. We shall welcome his reply, and cordial- 
ly offer as large a space in our columns as he 
may wish to occupy. 


Conuminications, 


WHO AND WHAT IS GOD? 


SPRINGDALE, CEDAR Co., Iowa, Aug. 2, 1870. 
Mr. ABBOT: 


Dear Sir,—Havying but lately commenced reading 
your valuable paper, I may be asking for a repetition 
of ideas from you. I notice that you attach much 
importance to the worship of God. What God? 
The unknown God? Inoneormore of your lectures, 
you speak with definiteness in regard to one, and the 
worship of the same. Have you really solved the 
enigma of what God is? Has science or sound learn- 
ing positively demonstrated that which men have so 
long puzzled their brains over? Or is it still only a 
play on words, the old imaginary God? I feel that, 
when I worship, I prefer to do so intelligently,—to 
have a definite idea of what I worship, and to know 
that the being or thing that I give homage and adora- 
tion to has at least the capacity to appreciate my 
sincerity. The God born of earthquakes and storms 
in fear-stricken minds is, to say the least, a doubtful 
one. I am in the position of knowing nothing in re- 
gard to the facts of the case, and in this am only one 
of many. We cannot accept as evidence that which 
has for its basis only theory and speculation. We 
ask for logic or facts ; conjecture is well enough when 
offered as such, but becomes ridiculous when given as 
fact. I admit that the all-pervading harmony in 
created things gives a basis for analogons reasoning ; 
but there it ends to me. Further than this I cannot 
go. I confess a lack of that which is termed “ inner 
light,” and cannot, with intuition and intelligence 
combined, have the most remote idea whether there is 
one, fifty, or an indefinite number of Gods. But lam 
anxious to hear logical deductions made in the pre- 
mises, and would ask what are the evidences of a 
God. Heretofore we have been answered from the 
pulpit by arbitrary assertions ; now we ask for a little 
more than husks. 

You have undertaken a noble work. The fogs of 
the past still obstruct the light. Our sympathies are 
with you, and we will endeavor to help to hold up 
your hands in the good work ; and if we seem exact- 
ing in holding you to your text, you will, we hope, 
appreciate the fact that we regard you as our agent 
for sowing the seed which we have full faith in be 
lieving will at length return a full harvest of developed 
manhood. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gxo. B. GILL. 


[It is manifestly impossible to discuss in a dozen 
lines subjects so vast as those above suggested. We 
must request our correspondent, whose kind words 
we fully appreciate, to wait till time and opportunity 
shall permit us to tell more fully than we have yet 
done why we believe in God,and what we believe about 
him. These are questions which Mr. Gill has a per- 
fect right to ask; and he may depend on onr endeavor, 
at least, to give intelligible answers.—ED. ] 
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HRENRY C, WRIGHT. 


SaLeM, Ohio, August 31, 1870. 
Dear Mr. ABpor :— 


J ask a small space in your valuable paper to give 
expression of my fecling on the death of Henry C. 
Wright, who died at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, on 
the 15th inst. 

What can I, an obscure individual, say of one so 
worthy ? It is rare presumption to make the attempt. 
But this I must, and will say,—that deep down in my 
heart’s core I am constrained to say that a more 
noble and unselfish man never lived than he. Toa 
crt extent he was my spiritual father. No one am 

so much indebted to for aid in breaking the mental 
and theological chains that bound me in my ortho- 
dox days, as to that good man, Henry C. Wright. 

How often in this uncertain world, when the vile 
and wicked die, mausoleums are raised over their 
graves, and lying and nauseating obituaries herald 
their apocryphal virtues! To such an extent is this 
prevalent, that true friends shrink from saying any- 
thiug about the worthy dead. When I say I believe 
that a more unselfish man never lived, I draw it from 
personal experience, and from the record of his life. 
In his orthodox days he was a Sunday School agent, 
receiving fifteen hundred dollars a year. At that 
time it was about as large a salary as the church gave 
to any of her agents. The road to theological fame 
was straight and bright before him. A lite of ease, 
luxury, and dandling, held out enchanting allure- 
ments. His family relations were all strongly ortho- 
dox. Yet all this, and more, he heroically turned his 
back on, when the opening light of truth sternly 
pointed out another road, even the thorny road, the 
pathway of martyrs. He saw the poor bleeding 
slave pining in his despair, no eye to pity or hand to 
save; and the Church, Levite and Priest in essence, 
passing by on the other side, giving no heed or aid 
to his necessities. Then did he, with strong hands 
and strong heart,.fly to the rescue; and by his acts 
he said,—‘ Perish all selfish considerations, when 
God’s sable children cry so beseechingly for help!” 
And thus did he go forth on the great mission of hu- 
manity, never asking or receiving one dollar from 
the American or Western Anti-slavery societies to aid 
him in his work of love. His life stands an almost 
unparalleled monument of disinterested benevolence. 
I envy neither the head, nor the heart that pro- 
nounces him selfish. (For there are such, who ought 


to know better, who say he was selfish.) I feel war- 
ranted in saying that be was the first man in the na- 
tion, who stood up boldly, and in the face of a sur- 
vile theology said—“If the God of the Bible says, 
‘Stone a little child to death,’ I will not stone the 
child, but will stone the God.” “Ifthe Bible says, 
man can hold property in man, the Bible is a self- 
evident lie.” But why need I repeat those incidents ? 
His whole life stands the embediment of goodness 
and moral heroism more enduring than the solid 
marble or granite. The old book says, the memory 
of the wicked shall perish. The converse of the 
declaration is true, that deeds of love and mercy are 
immortal. And if they are immortal, must not the 
source from whence they come be immortal? Surely 
it must be so; and Henry C. Wright is immortal. 
Yes, verily—his great soul is “marching on,” and in 
spirit life has he now joined that glorious band of the 
world’s redeemers. ae 


>So 
A. J. DAVIS ON IMMORTALITY. 


Hype Park, Mass., Aug. 28, 1870. 
Dear Mr. Aspor: 


_ in Tue Inpex of August 27, at the close of his 
interesting letter on Spontaneous Generation, In- 
QUIRER asks,—“ What becomes of the theological 
dream of an individualized, immortal soul?” 

That question he will find scientifically discoussed, 
and to many minds satisfactorily answered, by An- 
drew Jackson Davis in the fifth volume of the “Great 
Harmonia,” on the “ Origin of Life and the Law of 
Immortality.” 

Two sentences from it, which I will quote, indicate 
that the objection raised by INQurRER was clearly in 
the mind of Mr. Davis, when writing his treatise. He 
says:— The human soul is the focalized, concen- 
trated extract or epitome of all the forces and vitalic 
laws which fill, inspire, and actuate the immeasurable 
empire of Nature and God.” 

He also says, and to many minds makes it evident, 
“ that the inter-affinitized relations subsisting between 
the several essences and faculties of the human soul 
are stronger than the attraction to any essence or 
faculty outside of it.” The inference is, then, evident, 
that the soul is immortal. 

Yours fraternally, 
ALFRED FE. GILEs. 
> 


STi WORLD DOES MSVE.” 


MILWAUKEE, July 29, 1876. 
F. E. Aspor: 


Dear Sir, —Please to put me down fora bound 
volume of THe InDEx. I haveall the numbers to 
date except two, which J understand cannot now be 
supplied. I am a regular reader of Tum INDEX, 
which I obtain through the news-dealer in this city, 
who informs me that the demand for it in Milwaukee 
increases. 

The matter contained in Ta INDEx better meets 
my wants than any other religious literature that I 
can find. You have struck the grandest key yet 
touched in religious thought and life ; and you have 
the sympathy of all who haveat any time, however 
secretly, entertained the thought that “their souls are 
their own,” and not the property of church and priest, 
the passive receptacles of stupid creeds and theologi- 
cal myths. 

Doct. I. M. Wise, of Cincinnati, has delivered the 
first of a course of three lectures in this city on the 
origin of Christianity, in which he proposes to prove 
that Jesus Christ was not the author of Christianity. 
He claims that Jesus was a Jewish patriot, a noble 
and enthusiastic philanthropist laboring to liberate 
the Jews from the Roman yoke and to reclaim his 
brethren from the corruptions of their religion, 
which had resulted from Roman oppression. 

He claims that the Roman authorities not only op- 
pressed the Jews, but that they also attempted to 
fasten upon them the crime of killing Jesus Christ, 
who was murdered by the Romans. He claims that 
the killing of Jesus was caused by his apostles pro- 
claiming him the Messiah, a claim which he not only 
did not make for himself, but which he objected to 
having made by his friends. 

Dr. Wise undertakes to show that Christ did not 
attempt to introduce a new religion, and that the re- 
ligion that bears his name was founded chiefly by 
Paul; also that the New Testament Scriptures were 
written and compiled some two centuries after the 
death of Christ and that they are mixed up with 
much that is false and absurd—that they do not fur- 
nish a correct history of the sayings, teachings, and 
doings of Christ. 

These lectures are attended by prominent Protest- 
ant clergymen of the city, who will doubtless get 
much new light, as well as be set to thinking and pos- 
sibly to reconstructing somewhat their notions of the 
Christian religion and of all other religions. 

Religious thought and inquiry in this city is sym- 
pathizing strongly with the free spirit of the age ; 
and the people seem drawn toward those among our 
clergy who honestly throw away the claims of au- 
thority, and enthrone in its place humanity and its 
interests. 

The employment of the clergy is fast coming to 
be governed by the same principles which apply to 
the division of labor in general, and by the legiti- 
mate operation of the laws of supply and demand, 
which regulate all departments of industry. The 
products of thought and inquiry on religious matters 
that for ages have been forced upon the world are be- 
coming dead stock on the market, which no pious 
trade-marks, however ancient, will sell. The de- 
mand is for something spontaneous and fresh from the 
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unfailing sources ofsupply, to feed the hunger of an 
age thatis not satisfied with old bones; and the 
minds that meet this want will have the preference 
in the religious market, which promises to become 
more and more active from this time forward. 

Yours truly, 


R. C. SPENCER. 
& 


Selections, 


THE ABSENCE OF INTERMEDIATE LINKS, 


[The following extract from Darwin’s Origin of Species, pp. 
245—247, corrects a common misapprehension of the Develop- 
ment Theory, which does not seek intermediate links, ¢. g. 
between man and the apes, but between both and some com- 
mon progenitor.] 

In the sixth chapter I enumerated the chief objec- 
tions which might be justly urged against the views 
maintained in this volume. Most of them have now 
been discussed. One, namely the distinctness of 
specific forms and their not being blended together 
by innumerable transitional links, is a very obvious 
difficulty. I assigned reasons why such links do not 
commonly occur at the present day, under the cir- 
cumstances apparently most favorable for their pres- 
ence, namely, on an extensive and continuous area 
with graduated physical conditions. I endeavored to 
show that the life of each species depends in a more 
important manner on the presence of other already 
defined organic forms, than on climate, and, there- 
fore, that the really governing conditions of life do 
not graduate away quite insensibly like heat or moist- 
ure. JI endeavored, also, to show that intermediate 
varieties, from existing in lesser numbers than the 
forms which they connect, will generally be beaten 
out and exterminated during the course of further 
modification and improvement. The main cause, 
however, of innumerable intermediate links not now 
occurring everywhere throughout nature, depends on 
the very process of natural selection through which 
new varieties continually take the places of and ex- 
terminate their parent-forms. But just in proportion 
as this process of extermination has acted on an en- 
ormous scale, so must the number of intermediate 
varieties, which have formerly existed on the earth, 
be truly enormous. Why, then, is not every geologi- 
cal formation and every stratum full of such inter- 
mediate links? Geology assuredly does not reveal 
any such finely graduated organic chain; and this, 
perhaps, is the most obvious and gravest objection 
which can be urged against my theory. The ex- 
planation lies, as I believe, in the extreme imperfec- 
tion of the geological record. 

In the first place, it should always be borne in 
mind what sort of intermediate forms must, on my 
theory, have formerly existed. I have found it 
difficult, when looking at any two species, to avoid 
picturing to myself forms directly intermediate be- 
tween them. But this is a wholly false view; we 
should always look for forms intermediate between 
each species and a common but unknown progenitor ; 
and the progenitor will generally have differed in 
some respects to all its modified descendants. To 
give a simple illustration: the fan-tail and pouter 
pigeons have both descended from the rock pigeon. 
If we possessed all the intermediate varieties which 
have ever existed, we should have an extremely 
close series between both and the rock pigeon; but 
we should have no varieties directly intermediate 
between the fan-tail and pouter; none, for instance, 
combining a tail somewhat expanded with a crop 
somewhat enlarged, the characteristic feature of these 
two breeds. These two breeds, moreover, have be- 
come so much modified that, if we had no historical 
or indirect evidence regarding their origin, it wonld 
not have been possible to have determined, from a 
mere comparison of their structure with that of the 
rock pigeon, whether they had descended from this 
species or from some other allied species, such as C. 
ends. 

So with natural species, if we look to forms very 
distinct, for instance to the horse and tapir, we have 
no reason to suppose that links ever existed directly 
intermediate them, but between each and an un- 
known common parent. The common parent will 
have had in its whole organization much general 
resemblance to the tapir and to the horse; but in 
some points of structure may have differed consider- 
ably from both, even perhaps more than they differ 
from each other. Hence, in all such cases, we should 
be unable to recognize the present form of any two 
or more species, even if we closely compared the 
structure of the parent with that of its modified de- 
scendants, unless at the same time we had a nearly 
perfect chain of the intermediate links. 


It is just possible, by my theory, that one of two 


living forms might have descended from the other ; 
for instance, a horse from a tapir; and in this case 
direct intermediate links will have existed between 
them. But such a case would imply that one form 
had remained for a very long period unaltered, while 
its descendants had undergone a vast amount of 
change; and the principle of competition between 
organism and organism, between child and parent, 
will render this a very rare event; for in all cases the 
new and improved forms of life will tend to sup- 
plant the old and unimproved forms. 

By the theory of natural selection all living species 
have been connected with the parent species of each 
genus, by differences not greater than we see between 
the varieties of the same species at the present day ; 
and these parent species, now generally extinct, have 
in their turn been similarly connected with more an- 
cient species; and so on backwards, always converg- 
ing to the common ancestor of each great class. So 


that the number of intermediate and transitional 

links, between all living and extinct species, must 

have been inconceivably great. But assuredly, if this 

theory be true, such have lived upon this earth. 
>< 


CONSCIENTIOUS PERSECUTION, 


{From Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilization in England,” Vol. 
1, pp. 134—136. 


The second illustration is supplied by Spain; a 
country of which it must be confessed, that in no 
other have religious feelings exercised such sway over 
the affairs of men. No other European nation has 
produced so many ardent and disinterested mission- 
aries, zealous, self denying martyrs, who have cheer- 
fully sacrificed their lives in order to propagate truths 
which they thought necessary to be known. No- 
where else have the spiritual classes been so long in 
the ascendant ; nowhere else are the people so devout, 
the churches so crowded, the clergy so numerous. 
But the sincerity and honesty of purpose by which the 
Spanish people, taken as a whole, have always been 
marked, have not only been unable to prevent reli- 
gious persecution, but have proved the means of en- 
couraging it. If thenation had been more lukewarm, 
it would have been more tolerant. As it was, the 
preservation of the faith became the first considera- 
tion; and everything being sacrificed to this one 
object, it naturally happened that zeal begat cruelty, 
and the soil was prepared in which the Inquisition 
took root and flourished. The supporters of that 
barbarous institution were not hypocrites, but enthu- 
siasts. Hypocrites are for the most part too supple 
to be cruel. For cruelty is a stern and unbending 
passion; while hypocrisy isa fawning and flexible 
art, which accommodates itself to human feelings, and 
flatters the weakness of men in order that it may gain 
its own ends. In Spain the earnestness of the nation, 
being concentrated on a single topic, carried every- 
thing before it; and hatred of heresy becoming a 
habit, persecution of heresy was thought a duty. The 
conscientious energy with which that duty was ful- 
filled, is seen in the history of the Spanish church. 
Indeed, that the Inquisitors were remarkable for an 
undeviating and incorruptible integrity, may be 
proved in a variety of ways, and from different and 
independent sources of evidence. This is a question 
to which I shall hereafter return; but there are two 
testimonies which I cannot omit, because, from the 
circumstances attending them they are peculiarly un- 
impeachable. Llorente, the great historian of the 
Inquisition, and its bitter enemy, had access to its 
private papers; and yet, with the fullest means of in- 
formation, he does not even insinuate a charge 
against the moral character of the Inquisitors; but 
while execrating the cruelty of their conduct, he can 
not deny the purity of their intentions. Thirty years 
earlier, Townsend, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, published his valuable work on Spain ; and 
though, as a Protestant and an Englishman, he had 
every reason to be prejudiced against the infamous 
system which he describes, he also can bring no charge 
against those who upheld it; but having occasion 
to mention its establishment at Barcelona, one of its 
most important branches, he makes the remarkable 
admission, that all its members are men of worth, and 
that most of them are of distinguished humanity. 

These facts, startling as they are, form a very small 
part of that vast mass of evidence which history con- 
tains, and which decisively proves the utter inability 
of moral feelings to diminish religious persecution. 
The way in which the diminution has been really ef- 
fected by the mere progress of intellectual attain- 
ments, will be pointed out in another part of this 
volume; when we shall see that the great antagonist 
of intolerance is not humanity, but knowledge. It is 
to the difusion of knowledge, and to that alone, that 
we owe the comparative cessation of what is unques- 
tionably the greatest evil men have ever inflicted on. 
their own species. For that religious persecution is a 
greater evil than any other, is apparent, not so much 
from the enormous and almost incredible number of its 
known victims, as from the fact that the unknown 
roust be far more numerous, and that history gives no 
account of those who have been spared in the body, in 
order that they might suffer in the mind. We hear 
much of martyrs and confessors—of those who were 
slain by the sword, or consumed in the fire; but we 
know little of that still larger number who, by the 
mere threat of persecution, have been driven into 
an outward abandonment of their real opinions; and 
who, thus forced, into an apostacy the heart abhors, 
have passed the remainder of their lives in the prac- 
tice of a constant and humiliating hypocrisy. It is this 
which is the curse of religious persecution. For in this 
way, men being constrained to mask their thoughts, 
there arises a habit of securing safety by falsehood, 
and of purchasing ‘mpunity with deceit. In this way, 
fraud becomes a necessary of life; insincerity is made 
a daily custom; the whole tone of public feeling is 
vitiated, and the gross amount of vice and of error 
fearfully increased. Surely, then, we have reason to 
say, that, compared to this, all other crimes are of 
small account; and we may well be grateful for that 
increase of intellectual pursuits which has destoyed 
an evil that,some among us would even now willing- 
ly restore. : 

See a eee 

“VrTaLs cooked here” is the appalling announce- 
ment placarded in the window of a New York eating 
house. Upon this a wag remarks, “ That is probably 
where the good livers go.” 

Cn ee 

THE Revolution compares the Index and the Rudt- 
eal to “ stars on dark nights peering through the 
clouds ;” a fine example of “lucus a non lucendo.” 
— Watchman and Reflector. 


[From the Liberal Christian.} 
RADICAL CHRISTIANITY, 


Rey. Edward C. Towne, who was of Congregation- 
alist birth and education, and has been in the Uni- 
tarian pulpit since 1860, publishes the following ex- 
planation of the position in which he wishes to stand 
towards the Christian Church, and of the work he 
wishes to engage in, as a writer and preacher :— 

“In January, 1859, after studying theology in the 
Yale Divinity School, at New H»ven, I printed a lit- 
tle tract to explain the general ground on which I 
found myself obliged to wholly reject the Bible as an 
infallible revelation, and Jesus as a Divine Lord and 
Savior. In the concluding sentence of that explana- 
tion I said, ‘Christ was a mere man, and the specula- 
tive theology which has been taught in his name, 
and which he partially taught himself, must pass 
away befcre the progress of that religion of good-will 
to men and loyalty to God which he practised.” _ 

“The conclusions to which I thus came, that Jesus was 
a mere man, and that Christianity, like any other re- 
ligion, is by no means perfect, and is to be accepted 
only with free inquiry, and free conviction as to what 
is its pure truth, and what are its errors, have been 
confirmed to my own mind by more than ten years 
of additional study. The belief implied when we say, 
‘Our Father who art in Heaven,’ is the pure creed of 
Christianity, as the truth was in Jesus. The truth 
tells us of God Our Father, with His kingdom of 
moral and spiritual power in us and over us, and of 
the brotherhood of man, as created by the Father- 
hood of God, with onr supreme duty of love to man 
and loyalty to God. 

“Very many Christian leaders of the present day 
virtually deny the divine authority of the Bible and 
the Divinity of Jesus, but none have ventured open- 
ly and boldly to throw these idols out of the temple 
of true Christian religion, as of no authority to pro- 
hibit our direct dependence on the inspiration and 
providence of God. Yet this is the next inevitable 
step of Christian progress. We want above all things 
to-day a Christianity of Christ’s truth, separated from 
that of his errors—a Christianity of the radical prin- 
ciples of love to men and loyalty to God, separated 
from historical, dogmatic, and ecclesiastical Christ- 
ianity. The infallible Holy Book and the atoning 
God-Man, do not belong to pure and undefiled 
Christian religion. It was error, not truth, which 
made Jesus a God, and exalted him as the Lord and 
Saviour of believers, ut the cost of denying the true 
Fatherhood of God and the true brotherhood of man, 
It was error, also, transmitted from Judaism, which 
made the Bible a special revelation, at the cost of de- 
nying the continued sufficiency of inspiration and 
providence. 

“ Fourteen years hase passed since I first distinct- 
ly and deliberately, as a Christian believer, appealed 
from the ‘Lord Christ’ to the God and Father of all 
souls, from the Messianic pretension in which Jesus 
was false and wrong, to the precepts and prayers in 
which he wasright and true. And now I propose 
to devote my life to declare in God’s name, as much 
as strong, well-considered, well-reasoned faith can, 
that in Chris'ian truth there is no God, or Lord, or 
Saviour, but ‘Our Father, in whom we all live, and 
move, and have our being, for human brotherhood 
on earth and eternal blessedness in heayen, and that 
the pretention and threat.of other divinity, with other 
aims, in God-Man, or Holy Book, or infallible pope, or 
exclusive church, are a veritable anti-Christ, even if 
found on the lips of Jesus, precisely as any other 
man’s errors are yeritably antagonistic to what of 
truth he may embody. 

“ No Christian sect will tolerate, as yet, a Christian 
who distinguishes, in the teaching of Jesus and his 
Anostles, between what seems to faith and reason 
religious error, and what can be received as really 
Christian truth. To remove the image of Jesus from 
the temple of God, even in the most religious and 
Christian confidence that he was not and that no 
form or person can be the express image of Deity, 
is accounted the unpardonable sin by all existing 
sects. If they no longer kill the body of one guilty 
of bowing only to the alone supreme and blessed 
God, they are just as ready as ever to rob him of his 
character, and to cut off his honest living’and his fair 
opportunity of influence. Hence the necessity under 
which I find myself of taking an individual and 
isolated position until by new organization wider 
lines of Christian communion may be drawn. 

“T desire opportunities to speak ima position of 
Radical Christianity. I should be glad to organize a 
congregation in Chicago, But I particularly wish to 
conduct a publication in the interest of Radical 
Christian views, and I propose to establish such a 
publication at once, under the title, ‘Zhe Heamner; 
a Monthly Review of Religiousand Humane Quest- 
ions, and of Literature.” The features of this publi- 
cation will be: 1. A novel, the modern vehicle of the 
widest popular instruction; 2. Scholarly and thought- 
ful essays, on themes of humane and religious inter- 
est; 8. Translated articles from French and German 
sources ; 4. Shorrer papers and paragraphs of fact, 
thought and criticism ; and5. A full and accurate ac- 
count of new books. and of recent and standard books 
suggested by the new, or by questions engaging the 
public mind. The contents of No. I. will be in parts, 
as follows: ‘Crazy Chicago ; or the Back-Stairs to 
Fortune—Chapters I-II1; ‘The History of the Devil 
—his Rise, Greatness and Downfall’ (from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes); ‘Who made the Bible? ‘Theodore 
Parker and Obristian, Fellowship) ‘Charles Dickens 
and his Christian Critics; ‘The Unitarian Situation 
—Hepworth—Robert Collyer—Mayo—Dr, Bellows ; 
‘Dr. J. F. Clarke against Theism ;) The Woman and 
the Trial, and other papers. 
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“T shall go forward with this publication as soon 
as I can be secure of being able to meet the moder- 
ate expense of printing it. The rest is provided for, 
and I hope to bring out the first number for October, 
or at least for November. I earnestly appeal to 
friends and well-wishers of the cause to promptly aid 
me with subscriptions ($4 for the twelve numbers of 
one year, each number of not less than 96 closely 
printed pages), and with pecuniary contributions, in 
moderate sums, which willbe of great service and 
will be gratefully received. Address Rey. Edward 
C. Towne, Winnetka, Ill, or 41 Madison street, 
Chicago.” 
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REPORT FOR 1870, 


The Report of the Annual Meeting of the Fre 
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A FREE RELIGIOUS EXCURSION, 


We lately had the opportunity of being 
present at the Sunday services of the Free 
Congregational Society in Florence, Mass. 
This Society, as also the thriving and pleas- 
ant village in which it is situated, may be 
said to have had its origin in the Community 
of Socialists that was here organized some 
thirty years ago. That community as an or- 
ganized enterprise failed. But some cf the 
leading persons engaged in it remained on the 
spot and established their private homes. 
From the active business talent of these has 
come in great measure the enterprise which 
has made Florence one of the most prosper- 
ous manufacturing villages in New England. 
And from their reformatory and liberal relig- 
ious sentiments has sprung the Free Congre- 
gational Society. After the Community was 
broken up, meetings continued to be held on 
Sunday, in the interest of free thought and 
free speech on all matters pertaining to re- 
ligion and social reform. But it was not un- 
til the spring of 1863 that any formal or- 
ganization was adopted. At that time a call 
was issued signed by “ twenty-seven citizens 
_of Florence,” inyiting all persons “ interested 
in the promotion of good morals, general ed- 
ueation and liberal religious sentiments, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, or of what- 
eyer sect, creed or nationality,” to meet to or- 
ganize arrangements for the better attain- 
ment of these objects. At this meeting an 
erganization was effected on the following 


ARTICLES C¥ AGREEMENT. 


“We the undersigned, inhabitants of Florence and 
its vicinity inthe town of Northampton, wishing to 
ayail ourselves of the advantages of associate effort 


for our advancement in truth and goodness, and for 
the promotion of general intelligence, good morals 
and liberal religious sentiments, de hereby agree 
to form ourselves into a body corporate under the 
name of the Hree Congregational Society of Hlorence. 
Respecting in each other and in all the right of 
intellect and conscience to be free, and holding it to 
be the duty of every one to keep his mind and heart 
at all times open to receive the truth and follow its 
guidance, we set up no theological condition of mem- 
bership and neither demand nor expect uniformity of 
doctrinal belief; asking only unity of purpose to seek 
and accept the right and true, and an honest aim and 
effort to make these the rules of life. And, recog- 
nizing the brotherhood of the human race and the 
equality of human rights, we make no distinction as 
to the conditions and rights of membership in this 
Society, on account of sex, or color, or nationality.” 


On this platform of general principles the 
Society was organized and legally incorpora- 
ted. Its officers are a Moderator (or Presi. 
dent), Clerk, Treasurer, and four Committees ; 
a general Executive Committee, and Com- 
mittees on Library and Reading-Room, on 
Music and on Sunday School. Connected 
with the Society thereis also an association 
called “ The Industrial Re-union,” organized 
by the women of the Society “for social and 
industrial purposes, in which they have aimed 
to avoid the evils of sewing societies, and at 
the same time enlarge the sphere of their use- 
fulness. It is designed to make the organiza- 


‘ tion the means of turnishing profitable work 


to those who are seeking it, and ultimately 
render the whole business of the association a 
source of income.” 

The Society differs essentially from other 
religious societies in its relation to its minister, 
or “resident speaker,” as he istermed. He is 
not “settled” as minister, but is engaged 
from year to year, and is to occupy the pulpit 
only two Sundays in each month. The other 
two Sundays the Executive Committee en- 
gage other speakers as they may desire, and 
the resident speaker is at liberty to make en- 
gagements elsewhere. At the same time he is 
an active and interested member of the Socie- 
ty, and holds office as Librarian. By this 
method of supplying the platform on Sunday 
a great variety of thought and talent is pre- 
sented to the people. Naturally most of the 
speakers are liberal and radical. But repre- 
sentatives of all sects are cordially invited, 
and most of the Protestant Evangelical as 
well as Liberal sects have been represented on 
the platform. A Catholic priest has even gone 
so far as to say that he would accept the ten- 
dered invitation to speak to the Society if he 
had an assistant in his own church. The 
order of service is at the option ofeach speaker, 
it only being provided that the choir will open 
and close the services with singing. And the 
range of subjects treated by the speakers is 
very wide. No subject bearing on the well- 
being of man would be regarded as out of 
place. 

Another meeting for free conference and 
discussion is held during a part of the year 
on Thursday evenings. At these meetings it 
is generally the live topics of the day, pertain- 
ing to political, social,or religious reforms, that 
receive attention. And good thought and 
speaking upon them are not wanting. The 
Sunday School we did not see in its best es- 
tate, it being an August Sunday, but the 
children seemed bright and happy. We judged 
that very little theology of any kind gets 
tuught in it, but that the time is spent mainly 
in inculcating such virtues as justice, tem- 
perance, purity and charity. A gocd library 
is owned by the Society, and is free to all citi- 
zens as well as to members. 

The Society has a commodious suite of 
apartments, consisting of a pleasant and airy 
hall for its Sunday services, a smaller hall 


adjoining, for its meetings for social inter- 
course and discussion, and a Library room,— 
the whole donated to its use for a number of 
years by its generous President, Mr. Samuel 
L. Hill. The aggregate expenses of the Socie- 
ty are about $2,000 a year, the whole amount 
being raised by voluntary contribution. Seats 
are free at all the services. 


This Free Society has now been in existence 
as a corporate body more than seven years, 
and is evidently a power in the community 
and the country for miles around. And if 
liberal religious sentiments, which have here 
been predominant for a generation, may be 
judged by their fruits, Florence can bear 
good testimony to their practical worth. The 
temperance, purity, good order and high 
moral tone of the place have become proverb- 
ial. The people all seem to be in a thrifty 
material condition. The Sunday School of 
the Free Society a few months since had some 
surplus funds which were to be devoted in 
charity. But a committee appointed for the 
purpose were able to find no cases of destitu- 
tion in the district. They had to go away 
from home to find objects of charity. The 
Catholic priest says that the Catholic children 
of Florence are the best behaved in his parish, 
and he attributes it to the general morality 
of the community. An orthodox church has 
recently been established in the village, and 
has its own Sunday School. But not a few 
children of orthodox parents attend the Sun- 
day School of the Free church as well as the 
other. Evidently the parents have learned 
that these “liberal,” ‘‘radical” and “sceptical” 
people are not morally contaminating. In short 
the liberal religious sentiments, which haye 
been organized in the Florence Free Congre- 
gational Society, appear to have furnished a 
very good working faith. Here is a commu- 
nity which, fora generation, has had until 
recently no recognized “ Christian church,” 
which has observed none of the so-called or- 
dinances of religion; which bas not held to 
the Bible nor kept “the Sabbath” in any 
ecclesiastical sense ; which has openly sacri- 
ficed “sacred usages,” and put in their place 
free thought, free speech, free search for truth 
and earnest efforts for the social and moral 
well-being of man. Yet it is a community in 
which well-disposed people of all faiths now 
like to establish their homes, because of its 
material thrift, its good public order, its pure 
morals and its neighborly toleration and 
character. 


<_< 

There isa good deal of Free Religion in a 
book—a most excellent one—which we have 
just read of George Macdonald, “ Robert Fal- 
coner.” The following sentences would read 
very harmoniously in the report of the Free 
Religious Association :— 

“ God pets no nation, but trains it for the perfect 
globular life of all nations—of his world—of his uni- 
verse. As he makes families mingle, to redeem each 
from its family selfishness, so will he make nations 
mingle, and loye, and correct, and reform and develop 
each other till the planet world shall go singing 
through space one harmony to the God of the whole 
earth. The excellence must vanish from one portion, 
that it may be diffused through the whole.” 


> >< 


Norrce —The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL Jomnson’s Essay on “ THe WoRsHIP 
or JEsus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by WM. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
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RELATION OF SPIRITUALISM TO FREE 
° RELIGION. 


[Read to ‘the ‘Society and Progressive Lyceum of Spiritual- 
ists and Liberalists,’’ Sunday evening, Sept. 4th, 1870. in 
Lyceum Hall, Toledo,} 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :— 


In response to your very courteous invitation, I 
have the honor to address you this evening on “ The 
Relation of Spiritualism to Free Religion.” I. have 
chosen this as the subject of my lecture, not only 
because I think it interesting to ourselves, but also 
because I think it important at this time to remove, 
as much as possibie, the mists and clouds which hang 
overitinthe public mind. A large and increasing 
number of persons are looking with interest to dis- 
cover the relations which subsist between the two 
movements known by these oft-heard names; and I 
thank you for the opportunity which you have given 
me Of stating my views on the subject. I shall speak 
frankly, asa friend to friends. 

If I understand Spiritualism, it is the undoubting 
affirmation of continued life for the human soul af- 


ter death, and of actual and frequent intercourse be-_ 


tween departed spirits and still living persons. In 
other words, it is bevefin immortality based on the al- 
leged fact of spirit-intercourse. Whoever holds this be- 
lief is, I suppose, a Spiritualist ; and whoever is de- 
void of it has, I suppose, no title to that name. What 
distinguishes Spiritualists from all other believers in 
immortality isthe affirmation of the fact of spirit-in- 
tercourse ; and while there may be among Spiritual- 
ists various “‘ philosophies ” or explanations of spirit- 
intercourse, all Spiritualists unite in affirming it as a 
proved fact, a truth established beyond question by 
human experience. This, then, if I mistake not, is 
the essence of Spiritualism,—namely, the affirmation 
of spirit-intercourse. 

Now Free Religion, taken also in its essence, is 
humanity’s practical endeavor to atiain tts own highest 
development in perfect freedom from all enslaving in- 
fiuences. It has thus two sides, one negative, one 
positive. Its negative sideis the determined repudia- 
tion of every species of tyranny, whether political, so- 
cial, or religious. Its positive side is the intensely 
earnest effort to develop both the individual soul and 
society at large into the highest possible perfection in 
all respects. This is the essence of Free Religion, — 
the effort to become complete, full-grown men and 
women, independent of all warping cr dwarfing or 
enslaying influences. Is not that something that is 
perteetly intelliziple and simple? Of conrs>. it 


til] re- 


* under many masters still. 


mains to be decided what constitutes complete man- 
hood and womanhood, and also what are the enslav- 
ing influences that prevent it; and itis plain that 
this effort may be more or less intelligent. But sure- 
ly there is nothing vague or puzzling about the essen- 
tial idea of Free Religion thus presented. 

Ti will try, however, to apply this idea, so as to show 
what, in my own opinion, the general ideal of com- 
plete manhood and womanhood is, and what the en- 
slaving influences are that now interfere with it. 

We must first of all be free. We must break our 
chains before we can be in a high sense human. 
What we want is room and opportunity for growth; 
and the gaining of freedom means the destruction of 
all that deprives us of it. 

Now in this country the battle of Political Freedom 
is substantially won—for men ; but not for women. 
Free Religion, therefore, demands the absolute equal- 
ity of women with men before the law, nor will it be 
satisfied until every human being has a full and fair 
chance to become all that his or her nature permits. 

The battle of Social Freedom is not by any means 
won, either for men or women. The community is 
The power of great cor- 
porations, of overgrown capital, of political parties, 
of dominant fashions, and so forth, cver the individu- 
al soul, is sufficient to cow and to enslave it, even 
when the law alone would leave it free. But worst 
of all is the tyranny of that hydra-headed monster, 
Public Opinion, which intimidates thousands and 
thousands into the most abject submission to its ar- 
bitrary mandates. Free Religion demands that all 
of these tyrannies shall be abolished, and that society 
shall learn to respect infinitely more than it does the 
liberty of the individual. 

The battle of Religious Freedom is so far from being 
won, that vast multitudes, including many who loud- 
ly profess to be free, are still loaded with religious 
shackles. No thoughtful observer can fail to per- 
ceive how absolute is the sway of the Christian sys- 
tem over the minds of millions on millions in Ameri- 
ca, and how it benumbs and paralyzes their mental 
and spiritual faculties. Free Religion demands that 
the power of the Church as an institution, of the Bible 
as an infallible book, of the Christ as a spiritual Lord 
and Master, shall be broken down forever, and the 
multitudes they now hold in bondage be set free. 


Lastly, the battle of the human soul for Freedom 
Srom its own inward tyrants is still to be begun in 
countless thousands, the world over. The passions 
that drag down into seemingly hopeless ruin such 
myriads of our best’ and noblest,—the consuming 
vice of intemperance, with its hecatombs of victims, 
the loathsome “ social evil” that ravages the land 
with such frightful devastation, the greed of gain 
that secretly rots away the virtue of so many who 
are looked upon as pillars of society, the inordinate 
passion for “ success”’ that drowns all remembrance 
of high principle in the shrewd calculations of a low 
cunning,—all these, and more, are tyrants that set 
up their thrones in the heart within, and rule with an 
iron sceptre that has no parallel without. Free Re- 
ligion demands that these Bonapartes of the breast, 
these most insidious of all despots, be hurled from 
their seats, that great, free, noble character may be- 
come a possibility. 

Can any one doubt, then, that Free Religion has a 
war to wage with the same terrible earnestness, the 
same predestined triumph, with which the legions of 
Germanyhave swept away the haughtyand conscience- 
less Empire of France? Freedom, the first condition of 
growth, must be achieved, before Religion can ac- 
complish its perfect work, Then comes’ the quick 
and tender conseience, ruling the outer and inner 
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fulfilment of high purposes with resistless power. 
Then comes the Commonwealth of Man, that true 
brotherhood of the race in which the entire energy 
of the individual shall be devoted to the public wel- 
fare, and the entire energy of society shall be de- 
voted to the welfare of all its individuals. When man- 
kind shall haye reached this social state, all men and 
women can begin to realize at last the true perfection 
of their nature ; and it is the task of Free Religion to 
labor patiently and hopefully for the coming of that 
great day. 

J have thus tried to state in plain English what 
Free Religion is. You will perceive it is not a sys- 
tem of doctrines, but a practical effort to bring our 
human nature to its full proportions, to the highest 
attainable degree of development ; and to make this 
development possible, it demands the destruction of 
all tyrannies, whether outward or inward. So far as 
definite doctrines are concerned, it abides in every 
question of truth by the verdict of human reason and 
human experience, and rejects every species of au- 
thoritative extinguishers of thought. Whatever, after 
calm and patient and thorough investigation, shall 
become established as truth, that it will accept with- 
out any fear of consequences. It is opposed to noth- 
ing but slavery, ignorance, superstition, evil ; and ac- 
cepts with joy all things true and good. 

Having thus defined, as well as I can in such short 
sketch, what Spiritualism and Free Religion are, we 
are prepared to take up the question of their true re- 
lation to each other. 

Now a Spiritualist may, or may not, be a worker 
for Free Religion ; anda worker for Free Religion 
may, or may not, be a Spiritualist. That is, a man 
may believe in spirit-intercourse without caring any- 
thing for securing a freer and higher development of 
humanity. He may accept or reject the infallible au- 
thority of the Bible ; he may belong to the Christian 
Church, or be an “infidel”; he may bea good or 
a bad man; but so long as he believes in the fact of 
spirit-intercourse, he is a Spiritualist. On the other 
hand, aman may be an earnest worker for the ad- 
vancement and emancipation of humanity either 27th 
or withovt believing in the fact ofspirit-intercourse. All 
that Free Religion requires of him is to toil unselfish- 
ly for the improvement of society and his own char- 
acter, and to free himself from the bondage of in- 
ward and outward tyrants. You see, then, that a 
man may be at the same time a Spiritualist and a 
worker for Free Religion, or he may be one of these 
without being the other. Consequently, there isno 
sort of antagonism between Spiritualism and Free 
Religion, and no sort of necessary connection between 
them. The reason is that Spiritualism has one great 
doctrine to believe in, while Free Religion leaves all 
doctrines to the final verdict of reason and experience 
insisting only on practical devotion to freedom and 
the highest iaterests of humanity. 

Looking, however, at Spiritualists as a body, I see 
that, like every other body professing belief in the 
game doctrine, they are divided into two great classes 
or wings, the conservatives aiid the liberals. The 
conservative wing remainsstill attached to the Bible 
ag an authority, and takes its sayings as final, inde- 
pendently of the testimony of reason and experience, 
or it holds the fact of spirit-intercourse as a dogma, 
not to be questioned or subjected to further investi- 
I must be frank with you,—1I do not think 
sympathy 
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gation. 
that conservative Spiritualists have any 
with Free Religion, which always claims the rig 
examine and re-examine all questi 
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an infallible Bible nor any other infallible authority ; 
and they are as sincerely earnest in their devotion to 
freedom and human progress as any other class of 
persons. I regard liberal Spiritualism, therefore, as 
one form of Free Religion. Liberal Spiritualists, hav- 
ing appealed to reason and experience, are satisfied 
with the evidences actually offered in favor of spirit- 
intercourse; while other liberal persons, having made 
the same appeal, are not satisfied with the same 
evidences. But both, being equally opposed to all 
infallible authorities and to all low aims in life, 
are alike working in the cause of Free Religion. 
Both accept reason and experience as the ultimate 
standard of appeal ; both reject all infallible and ar- 
bitrary standards ; both insist on perfect freedom ; 
both seek the highest, purest, and noblest develop- 
ment of humanity. Hence there is nothing essential 
that separates them ; and liberal Spiritualism is in 
my opinion one form of Free Religion. 

Am I wrong in this conclusion? I think not. You 
feel sure, perfectly sure, of a future life; and I hope 
most earnestly that you are right. You also are con- 
vinced that the spirits of the dead communicate di- 
rectly with the living, while ofthis I am by no means 
convinced. But we both believe (do we not?) that 
the true object of this life is to become as free, noble, 
useful men and women as we can,—to devote our- 
selves to everything that shall benefit society, or raise 
the tone of private character, or in any way make life 
on earth what it should be. This isin your opinion 
the best preparation for the life to come, and it is in 
my opinion the only worthy use of the life that now 
is. Wery well. Ifyou are right, then I too shall 
have been fitting myself, although less designedly 
than you,for a future that will come tous all. Are we 
not, then, devoted here to the same objects in fact? 
I cannot see it otherwise. And because this mode of 
life is that to which Free Religion summons us, I can- 
not help believing that, with the exception of your 
one doctrine, the faith by which we live is substan- 
tially the same. Sure I am that all minds which are 
really freed from subservience to despotic masters, 
and which dedicate themselves to universal rather 
than private ends, are fellow-soldiers in the same great 
cause of man. And it has, therefore, been to me no 
cause of surprise, though a great cause of pleasure, to 
find so much sympathy in my public work tender- 
ed to me by liberal Spiritualists. 


Since then, the relation between Free Religion and 
liberal Spiritualism is so close and friendly,—in fact, 
that of identity to a very great extent,—it naturally 
follows that both will favor the same broad and in- 
clusive kind of fellowship. A considerable portion 
of the Spiritualist body are apparently desirous of 
forming a fellowship or new denomination on the 
basis of belief in spirit-intercourse ; while another 
portion, embracing what I regard as the liberal Spir- 
itualists, are opposed to any such movement on the 
ground of its being narrow and sectarian. I should 
like to, say a few words of sympathy with the latter 
or liberal wing of your body. 

I believe most profoundly in God. Yet nothing 
could induce me to join a body whose bond of union 
should be a profession of faith in God. Why not? 
Because the doctrine of God’s existence, if made the 
basis of an organization, must exclude all persons 
who do not believe that doctrine ; and I will never 
belong to an organization which excludes any man 
because of his belief. The doctrine becomes a bar of 
separation instead of a bond of union; and I 
cannot in any degree sanction the principle or spirit 
of dogmatic exclusiveness. 

Now if afellowship of Spiritualists is formed on the 
basis of spirit-intercourse, the same objection must 
hold. The doctrine (whether true or false, makes 
no difference) becomes a fence to keep apart those 
who would otherwise be drawn together ; for I can- 
not help believing that the simple love of liberty and 
humanity is a stronger attractive force than any doc-. 
trine, and must yet become the basis of every truly 
liberal organization. Itis always the tendency of 
doctrines, when thus made a bond of union, to create 
gradually an exclusive spirit very unfavorable to 
genuine freedom of thought. This is the reason why 
the Christian church, which began as a little body of 
believers in Jesus held together by simple love fur 
him, became ultimately the most intolerant organi- 
zation known in all history, simply because belief in 
his Messiahship was made the condition of admis- 
sion. This one dogma gradually developed into the 
jong creeds which have cursed the world with their 
bitter fruits. It isofno consequence at all whether 
the doctrine adopted be true or n-t; it occupies too 


prominent a place in the attention of its adherents, 
and gradually crowds out of their sight those great, 
noble objects which once, perhaps, had the strongest 
hold on their affections. Even if I were a Spiritualist, 
therefore, I should join the liberal wing of your body 
in protesting against the narrow policy of building 
up anew sect. 


The true platform of a liberal organization should 
be so broad, that no liberal mind could feel itself 
excluded from ‘its privilege of work. The truth 
never needs the aid of a dogmatic union; yet what 
honest person would wish that the powerful influence 
of organization should be thrown on the side of 
what is not the truth ? For instance, if the doctrine 
of spirit-intercourse is true, it will surely cause itself 
to be believed by the world just as fast as the world 
will be benefited by believing it. All that the 
truth ever demands is “ an open field and no favor;” 
and this is secured when the basis of organization 
extends an impartial welcome to all persons, of all 
beliefs, who may choose to co-operate in thee actual 
objects proposed. This is the kind of fellowship 
suggested alike by the spirit of Free Religion and by 
that of liberal Spiritualism ; and that itis not only 
beautiful in theory, but also practicable in fact, has 
been abundantly proved by experience. The only 
true platform with which liberals of all shades of 
thought can be permanently satisfied is that of pure 
independency, which welcomes theist and atheist, 
spiritualist and materialist, to its opportunities of free 
discussion and earnest work for man. In the long 
run, the truth and the truth alone can be established, 
when no honest thinker is greeted with obloquy, but 
heard with respectful and kindly attention. Impor- 
tant as our private beliefs may be, they are all less 
important than that large, generous spirit which de- 
sires no privilege not equally granted to all mankind, 
and which frankly accords to others exactly thesame 
rights which it demands. This is the spirit of Free 
Religion, and I see it in so many Spiritualists that I 
believe liberal Spiritualism to be one of the many 
forms under which Free Religion appears in the 
world. 


It may not be a matter of much interest to you to 
know what are my own private opinions respecting 
spirit-intercourse; yet perhaps it may be well for me to 
express them frankly in this connection. What will 
be the ultimate verdict of mankind on this question, 
I could not without presumption pretend to tell; but 
it is perhaps due to you that I should not 
refrain on this occasion from explaining what I be- 
lieve concerning a point so closely connected with 
my subject. 


The only interest which in my estimation attaches 
to “spirit-communications” istheir bearing on this 
question of immortality. Intrinsically they seem to 
me of little or no value. But if they really come to 
usfrom a spiritual world all about us, yet hidden 
from our view, they |prove the doctrine which I think 
no one can wish untrue,—the doctrine that our spirit- 
ual life is not extinguished in the grave, but continues 
when its material form disappears in the eternal 
round of Nature’s metamorphoses. I think that you 
are right, when you rest your belief on supposed tacts, 
instead of vague intuitions orarbitrary assertions. If 
the doctrine of immortality isto retain its hold on 
human belief, it must be shown to havea basis in 
reality, in facts which can be investigated according 
to the well-established principles of science. So far 
as I have had opportunities to investigate (and I have 
neglected none that I could improve), 1 have remain- 
ed unconvinced. To me the fact of spirit-intcrcourse 
is still unproved. 


It is true, however, that I have seen and heard 
things I could not explain. Friends whom I trust as 
implicitly as I trust myself have told me experiences 
beyond my power to account for. When I am told 
that I ought therefore to believe in spirits as the 
cause, there being no other cause alleged,—that these 
phenomena have been before the public so long that 
other causes, if existent, must have been discoy- 
ered,—I can only say that I cannot accept a theory 
not convincing in itself, simply because it has no rival 
theory. This is neither a scientific nora philosophic 
course. It is, I know, a hard thing for most persons 
to suspend their judgment; they make haste to ac- 
cept a faulty explanation, rather than accept none. 
But until I am perfectly satisfied by the evidence of 
my Own experience that spirits do indeed commu- 
nicate with the living, I cannot help suspending my 
judgment. This seems to me the only way by which 
to protect myself from sheer credulity. Science 
teaches us to leave many questions open, and trains 


us not to close them rashly. Itseems to me a weak- 
ness when people exclaim “ yes” or “no” to every 
question ; “ I don’t know” may be a truer answer. 
And so I wait till Time shall bring me wisdom. 


But I cannot close my lecture without saying one 
word more. It would be impossible for me not to 
follow your belief with my hope. AndI should be 
very loth to take it from you. I doubt not it makes 
radiant many an hour that would otherwise be dark 
with night. Christianity is often declared to have 
been a great blessing to mankind, because it has cre- 
ated a strong assurance of immortality in countless 
minds. Butifthis be true, Spiritualism should be 
called a greater blessing still; for it has created an 
unspeakably more intense conviction of immortality 
than Christianity createsto-day. It claims to bring 
the supernatural into the sphere of the natural, and 
the apparently miraculous within the domain of law. 
Besides, if Christians cannot believe your thousands 
of witnesses, testifying to your marvellous stories with 
eyes and ears, they must be demented to believe their 
own witnesses, unknown by name or date. Although 
myself unable to believe in any stories of the 
kind, I certainly count your case the stronger of the 
two, and should be far sooner a convert to Spiritual. 
ism than to faith in the Christian miracles. 


To me, however, the best thing in Spiritualism is 
not what it sets the greatest value on,—the supposed 
fact of spirit-intercourse. That for which I most 
highly honor it is its free, bold, progressive spirit, its 
cheerfulness, its liberality. For my own part, I am 
content to wait till the Infinite Love shall make 
known to me the secrets of the veiled future. But 
meanwhileI do want to live life nobly, and to see 
the world of man growing more beautiful day by 
day. And I rejoice to recognize the great good that 
Spiritualism has done in the cause of spiritual free- 
dom. I see no reason why it and Free Religion 
should not at least be cordial friends, combining in 
all good movements, and speaking to each other 
words of hearty cheer and mutual encouragement. 
We all believe that it takes the pure, warm sunlight 
of liberty to make aman grow up into health and 
beauty and power; we all long for the good time 
coming, when justice shall take the place of, oppres- 
sion, and truth the place of superstition, and univer- 
sal love the place of small bickerings and heart- 
burnings and hates. Agreeing kindly to differ where 
we cannot wholly agree, let us remember only the 
great, noble objects we all have at heart, and try to 
make this world a little less black with misery and sin 
before we die. 


Aliscellancens, 


WHO DESTRIViD THE ALEXANDRIAN 
LIBRARY ? 


[The excellent little liberal sheet published by the 
National Liberal Reform League, under the name of 
the Lconoclust, al Washington, D. C,, has the follow- 
ing in a recent number.] 


Everybody is familiar with the story of the burn- 
ing of the Alexandrian library by the Saracens; and. 
as it has long been used as a Weapon against the Mo- 
hammedan religion, we publish the following from 
the two highest authorities in the world. for the pur- 
pose of showing our readers the importance of 
searching for themselves, instead of taking statements, 
on the faith of a biased public opinion or a warped, 
current literature. In its article on Alexandria, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica says :—= 

“his structure (alluding to the Serapeion) sur. 
passed in beauty and magnificence all others in the 
world except the Capiiol at Rome. Within the 
verge of this temple was the famous Alexandrian 
library, containing no fewer than 700,000 
volumes. 
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“As the museum was at first in that quarter of the 
city called the Brucheion, near the royal palace, the 
library was placed there likewise; but when it came 
to contain 400,000 volumes, another library within 
the Serapeion was erected, by way of supplement 
to it. In this second library 300,000 volumes in 
process of time were deposited, making in all 700,- 
000 volumes. 

“Jn the war carried on by Julius Cesar against 
the inhabitants of the city, the library in the Bru- 
cheion, with all its contents, was reduced to ashes. 
The library in the Serapeion, however, still remains, 
and here Cleopatra deposited 200,000 volumes of the 
Pergamenean library. These and others added from 
time to time rendered the new library of Alexandria 
more numerous and considerable than the former, 
but when the Temple of Serapis wus demolished under 
the archiepiscopate of Theophilus, A. D. 3X9, the valu- 
able library was pillaged or destroyed, and twenty years 
afterwards the empty shelves excited the regret and in~ 
dignation of every intelligent spectator,” 
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The same authority, under -the article “ Amru,” 
further says :— 

“To Amru has generally been attributed the burn- 
ing of the famous Alexandrian library, by command 
of khaliff Omar; but with this act of barbarism, so 
repugnant to the character of Omar and his general, 
he is for the first time charged by Abulpharagius, a 
Ohristian writer who lived six centuries luter. It is 
highly probable that few of the 700,000 volumes, col- 
lected by the Ptolemies, remained at the time of the 
Arab conquest, when we consider the various calam- 
ities of Alexandria, from the time of Ceesar to those 
of Caracalla, Diocletian, and the disgraceful pillage of 
the library, in A. D. 389, under the rule of a Christian 
Bishop, Theophilus, a far less respectable character than 
the Arabian conquerors.” 

We add the following corroborative statement, 
made by the equally unimpeachable authority, Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia, in its article on the Alexandrian 
library :— 

“The other part of the library was kept in the 
Serapeion, the temple of Jupiter Serapis, where it 
remained till the time of Theodosius the Great. 
When this emperor permitted all the heathen tem- 
ples in the Roman empire to be destroyed, the mag- 
nificent temple of Jupiter Serapis was not spared. 
A mob of fanatic Christians, led on by Archbishop 
Theophilus, stormed and destroyed the temple, together, 
it is most likely, with the greater part of its literary 
treasures. 

“ Tt was at this time that the destruction of the library 
was begun, and not at the tuking of Alexandria by the 
Calif Omar, 642 A. D. The historian Orosius, who 
visited the place after the destruction of the temple 
by the Christivns, relates that he saw only the empty 
shelves of the library.” 

a 


RECOGNITION OF THE DEAD.—One of the saddest 
of the European war items is the mode adopted by 
the Germans for recognizing their dead. Slips of 
parchment, like baggage labels, are prepared, on 
which the name and residence of the soldier is written . 
and it is sewed into his coat, so that when he falls, he 
is known. Thisidea, had it been adopted in our 
war, would have saved the word “Unknown” on long 
ranges of graves, and the deep grief, not yet quenched 
or abated, that hovers uver many a houschold, over 
the unreturning brave who lie in unknown. graves. 
Sadly does a foreign journal comment on this wise 
German act :— 

“ After the day is decided, the enemy, if he be mas- 
ter of the field, will be requested to collect and return 
these labels, of which about a million have been pro- 
vided. Grim tickets for an unknown journey !— 
billets pour aller et retour—many and many of which 
will be ‘collected’ on the deadly road before the 
world is a week older, each label being the record of 
a life freely given for the Rhine. We have signalized 
the exalting and purifying effects which national war- 
fare exercises, but ah! these little slips of parch- 
ment ! 

“ Think of the German-wife or mother sewing it on, 
—the battle. ticket of her stake in the quarrel—the ad- 
dress of her particular ‘material of war; the awful 
travelling label whereon no loving hand may write 
‘ With care, seeing that its bearer goes into the Val- 
ley of the Shadow, to come forth again or not, as 
Heaven shall decree. Sewn on with German thread, 
ripped off, perchance, with French knife, whole pack- 
ets and parcels of these little human memoranda will 
surely be returned; but yet every man who buttons 
his coat over the label of death has looked his fate full 
into the face, and made himself‘ready for the burial.’ ” 
—Zion's Herald. 
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Tue PrusstAn WAR SystemM.—There is little to 
be said about the Prussians except that their adminis- 
trative machine works with unbroken regularity, and 
with a ponderous power which is astounding the 
civilized world. Men, munitions and’stores pour to 
the front in a never-failing current, and every man 
finds his place when he gets there, apparently with- 
out ajar, and every blow either of the three corps 
strikes, it strikes with all the force of the first hour. 
The work which in all other wars has been the work 
of a year, is literally crammed by the Prussians into 
amonth. They take the whole male population 
bodily, and without giving even delicate men time to 
get sick or weary, fling the mass on the enemy, and 
again and again and again, till he is crushed, and the 
war is over. This terrible rapidity is one ofthe €s- 
sential conditions of the svstem. Society is waiting 
paralyzed at home for the army to come back, and it 
has to win quickly at whatever cost. It is pretty 
certain, too, that murderous as this system seems, it 
is the raost humane of all. It saves the Icsses by dis- 
ease, which in all wars outnumber the losses under 
fire four to one.—-The NV. Y. Nation. 
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SPIRITUAL-MINDEDNESS.—Some persons are pos- 
sessed of rare powers of concentration, especially on 
certain occasions. There are professed Christians 
who weekly wssemble at the place where religious 
worship is wont to be held in our village, and sit un- 
der the droppings of the sanctuary from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, who have such rare powers of religious de- 
yotion, and so completely do their minds become ab- 
stracted from material things and carnal objects, that 
they neyer see the steward when he passes the con- 
tribution basket. 

It must be a glorious thing to be thus spiritually 
minded !— Westerville (Ohio) Banner. 
iP - 
Some one says truly that the best way for a man 
to train up a child in the way it shou'd go is to travel 
th it way sometimes himself. 


WAR SONG, 


[The following spirited poem by Freiligrath was 
read by Mr. Guido Marx amidst the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the multitude at the German war- 
meeting in Toledo, Saturday evening, Sept. 10.] 


Hurrah, thou matron, proud and fair! 
Hurrah, Germania mine ! 

With body bent, how bravely there 
Thou standest by the Rhine! 

How ’neath the blaze of July’s fire 
Thy ready sword is drawn! 

How high of heart, with kindled ire, 
Thou leap’st to guard thine own! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 

Hurrah, Germania ! 


No thought of war was in thy breast ; 
On spreading field and plain, 
In gladness thou in peace and rest 
Wast harvesting the grain, 
To sickle’s ring, with wheat ears crowned, 
The sheaves wert bringing home; 
When sudden, hark! the war trumps sound; 
From o’er the Rhine they come! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
Hurrah, Germania ! 


Flung is the sickle in the wheat, 
Away is thrown the wreath ! 
In noble anger to thy feet 
Thou leap’st with deep-drawn breath. 
Thy hands were clapped exultant then ; 
Thou wilt, the deed be thine ! 
Up, children, up! Up, all my men! 
On! to the Rhine, the Rhine! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
Hurrah, Germania! 


The Haaf and Belt hoarse answer yield; 
The German’ Sea replies ; 
Bold Oder rushes to the field ; 
The Elbe her weapons tries ; 
Neckar and Weser pour their tide; 
The Main comes storming on; 
All ancient feud is laid aside ; 
All Germany is one! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
Hurrah, Germania! 


Suabian and Prussian, hand in hand; 
One army South and North ! 
What is the German Fatherland ? 
None ask from this day forth. 
One body, arm and soul we are; 
Have but one will and way ! 
Hurrah, thou proud Germania ! 
Hurrah, thou glorious day ! 
Hurrah, hurrah, burrah, 
Hurrah, Germania ! 


Let happen now what happen may, 
Firm stands Germania! 
This is the German natal day ; 
Woe to thee, Gallia! 
Woe that a robber’s hand should force 
The sword into thine own; 
Curse him! For home and country’s cause 
The German sword is drawn, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, - 
Hurrah, Germania ! 


For wife and child, for home and land, 
For ail we yalue most, 
Whose guardians we are pledged to stand 
From lust of foreign host ; 
For German faith, for German right, 
For German use and want, 
To keep our German honor bright, 
On to the battle front! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
Hurrah, Germania ! 


Up, Germany ! God fights for tnee! 
Up! up! the die is cast! 

Our hearts are sore, it well may be, 
For blood must flow, and fast ; 
But boldly up thy glance must soar, 

We sure to conquer are ! 
Great, glorious, free, as ne’er before, 
Hurrah, Germania ! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 


‘i Hurrah, Germania ! 
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We are indebted to the Zagedlatt of Laybach for 
the account of an edifying miracle which‘has caused 
great sensation in that district. An innkeeper of 
Radendorf (Carniola) having given grave offence to 
his ewre, the latter pronounced an anathema against 
him, and the impious Boniface was forthwith trans- 
formed into an animal which we do not usually re- 
gard as a symbol of cleanliness The relatives of the 
metamorphosed applied on his behalf to the Bishop 
of the diocese, and the good man requested the cure 
to undo his work; but the latter declared that this 
power was in the hands of the Pope alone. <A peti- 
tion was accordingly dispatched to Rome, and his 
Holiness deigned to reply, in an autograph letter, that 
the dimporcinuto would recover his primitive form, if 
conducted to the venerable chapel of the Virgin at 
Brezje, in Carniola. The unfortunate innkeeper has 
just been conducted by his friends to the holy spot, 
| and the faithful are flocking to Brezje to be present 
| at the new and rectifying miracle. The result is net 
yet known.—Pyot, Churchnun. 


Woices trom the Leaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——“Trespect your position more and more, the 
more I compare the New Testament with the best 
results of modern thought. Neither of us stands in- 
side Christianity as it has hitherto been. Still we can 
not, or at least I cannot, be certain that we are, either 
of us, outside of Christianity asit is to be. Christi- 
anity has been elastic and vigorous to embrace many 
new views. Until Lam sure it can never take in ours, 
Ishall not give up such acomprehensive and expres- 
sive title, though I do not emphasize it. More than 
that, I am satisfied that in preaching as a Unitarian 
minister I am doing the most consistent thing possi- 
ble. Iam helping the cause of Free Religion in the 
only way practically open tome. If I were not a 
Free Religionist, I should not preach at all; but be- 
cause I am one, I preach wherever I can find a hear- 
ing, using every means which I can make subserve 
my cause. I am sure I am as much in the right as I 
was when I was an Abolitionist, aye, a Disunionist, 
and therefore voted the Republican ticket because I 
knew that a Republican victory would help Abolition- 
ism. I regard Free Religion and Radical Unitarian- 
ism as embodying substantially the same principle, 
though in different forms. Isay this only because I 
respect your position so highly that I wish you to 
understand mine.” 


——“Tam very much interested in the copy of the 
Report you sent me. Have not read it thoroughly 
yet; but Frothingham has now fully explained what 
Free Religion means, and I no longer hesitate to be- 
come a member of the Society. I would have join- 
ed it twelve months ago, but the name misled me. 

The question of ‘liberty and necessity’ is one that 
has interested me more than any other. James 
Martineau told me twenty years ago that it had in- 
tensely interested him ; and although at that time he 
could not satisfy himself on the question, yet he de- 
lieved in so-called ‘ free agency.’ 

I should like to try your patience by giving the 
conclusion that I came to then, but have not time 
this week. It is one of those difficult metaphysical 
questions that take time to handle intelligibly ; yet 
it is one of such vast importance that one is never 
satisfied until some decision is reached.” 


——‘ Enclosed find P.O. order for $9, for which 
please send to my address five copies of the ‘ Report 
of the Free Religious Association, ($1.50), and five 
copies of Tur InpEx for one year to the following 
subscribers. I wish each one of the readers of Tau 
InpEx would take upon himself to obtain five new 
subscribers. To reduce the terms as much as possible, 
and as an additional inducement to subscribe, [ put 
the price at the lowest figure, $1.60. This is a hard 
field to work in, or [should have raised a larger club. 
Goliah reigns almost undisturbed, and his blind sub- 
jects are impervious to light. But the only resource 
is to keep battering away, and the account in the 
Independent of plucky Mr. Hatch, of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, comes like an invigorating 
tonic.” 


——“T believe in free Religion, I subscribe to no 
ism, I am called an outcast by some because [ cannot 
agonize enough to receive the gift of the ‘ Holy 
Ghost.’ Your explanation in the Toledo Blade is 
sufficient for me to send fora sample copy of Tar 
Inprex. Enclosed please find the requisite amount. If 
the paper suits, I will try and get all the Methodists, 
Baptists, &e., that I can to subscribe for it, for they 
all say they believe in free Religion, ‘Salvation’s 
free,’ We.” 


——‘ Above you have my address, below my name 
for a bound volume of THE Inprex. I often feast 
from THs Inpex. I pass them round as opportunity 
presents itself, hoping others may also find some- 
hing tosuit their palate. I doubt not you are en- 
gaged ina good work; the world needs more such 
workers. May God through his angels, our minis- 
tering spirits, raise up more to meet the demand, and 
guide, guard and protect them for further usefulness 
for humanity’s sake.” 


—— Although I am not a subscriber, I have read 
every number of Tae byprx with heart-felt pleasure. 
God speed you in this elevating work! I enjoyed 
number thirty so much that I want two of my friends 
to share it with me. Will you please to find enclosed 
twenty-five cents and send a copy of number thirty 
to the following addresses, with copies of the ‘ Pitty 
Affirmations, if you can spare them.” 


——*J hope Mr. Collyer will ‘come to time’ on 
Mr. Bland’scall. But 1 think he will ‘dodge’ the 
issue.” [We are happy to state that Mr. Collyer will 
not dodge” at all, but promises to reply to Dr. 
Bland.—bp.] 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Socinry.—There will be no 
mecting of this Society next Sunday, unless adver- 
tised in the Toledo Blade. 

RapicaL CLrus.—The meetings of the Club will be 
suspended until further notice. 
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Poetry. 


THE EARLY FROST. 


A flower once grew beside my garden wall 
Which I scarce noticed till one day it died ; 
And as I mused on its untimely fall, 
A loving friend my secret tears espied ; 
“ Why weep’st thou for the flower?” “’Twas Hope!” 
I said, and sighed. 


ASTERISK. 


Ghe Auder. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 


1856. 


1870. 


The Editor of Tux INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tts general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No-notice will betaken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tur INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES Can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at theend of the year. For further par- 


ticulars see Tue INDEX, No. 20. 


A ANNOUNCEMENT, 


To every new subscriber who shall remit 
to us, before the first day of January next, 
$2.00 for a year’s subscription to THE INDEX, 
we will send gratuitously a copy of the last 
ANNUAL RepoRT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION ; provided a desire for it is 
stated at the time. 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to 
us $2.50, we will send Tur InpEx for one 
year, and also, an unbound file of The Ladies’ 
Own Magazine for 1870, edited by Mrs. M. C. 
We 
stood the publishers last week in offering a 
We will send 
the latter with Tap INDEX for $3.00. 


Bland, Indianapolis, Ind. misunder- 


bound volume at that price. 


THE £EWO INFALLIBILITIES. 

The following, clipped from the Methodist 
Zion's Herald, of Boston, furnishes a good 
text for some reflections we have been reyolv- 
ing in our mind since the recent vote of the 
(Hcumenical Council :— 

“ When the announcement of the proclamation of 
the Infallibility of the Pope was made at Oakington 
Camp-meeting, Bro. Inskip proclaimed, as the great 
antagonist truth to this diabolic lie, the Infallibility 
of Christ, and declared they would fight it out on 
that line. The congregation shouted approval, and 
all arose and sung— 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’ 

The effect was grand. 
by the Church.” 

Yes, that is the real issue henceforth be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. Neither 


The issue will be accepted 


can dispense with an infallible authority, and. 


the only question is--who shall it be? The 
infallibility of the Bible, taken as a whole, is 
not defended to-day even by orthodox schol- 
ars of the better class, who have abandoned 
the theory of “ plenary inspiration” now held 
only by such men as Hengstenberg and Gaus. 
sen. But the infallibility of Jesus—the ab- 
solute truth and divine authority of his re- 
ligious teachings—is the citadel of Christian- 
ity as an historical religion, and is accepted by 
all who believe him to be the Christ; that is, 
by all who have an historical right to the 
Christian nam>, Even Universalists ad 


Unitarians, with the exception of a “radical” 
minority who are looked upon with rapidly 
increasing disfavor in their respective deno m- 
inations, and who will be eventually “disfellow- 
shipped” by them, assert the infallibility of 
Jesus as arevealer of divine truth quite as 
strenuously as Roman Catholics are now 
bound to assert that of the Pope. 


Let us, then, inquire what is really meant 
by the dogma of infallibility in these two cases. 


Protestant Christians believe that Jesus had 
means of knowing religious truth possessed 
by no other man that ever breathed. Those 
of orthodox belief hold him to have been God 
himself, and therefore omniscient; while those 
of more liberal culture, regarding him as a 
created being, either superhuman or human, 
either miraculously or naturally born, believe 
that he was exceptionally inspired with 
knowledge of such truth, and authorized by 
God to communicate it to the world. In the 
former case, Jesus is God speaking directly ; 
in the latter, he is God speaking indirectly 
through a human mouthpiece. But in both, 
God himself is the authority, and of course 
infallible, exempt from all liability to error. 
This is the belief of all Protestant Christians, 
except those few liberal minds that have out- 
grown the substance of Christianity without 
perceiving it, and therefore without surren- 
dering a name to which they have really no 
just title. Leaving these out of the account, 
Protestants all believe in the infallibility of 
Jesus, without which men could have no ab- 
solute assurance of the truths he taught. 
Their dogma, therefore, resting on an as- 
sumed necessity of some infallible revelation, 
means that the religious teachings of Jesus are 
the absolute truth guaranteed by God himself. 
In the words of Dr. Channing,“ The voice 
of Jesus is the voice of God.” 


Now Catholics not only accept this funda- 
mental idea of the infallibility of Jesus, but 
draw from it all its logical implications. They 
also assume the game necessity of an infalli- 
ble revelation, and build upon it a consistent 
dogmatic structure, which the Protestants 
have destroyed without destroying its founda- 
tion. Admitting that Jesus spoke the ab- 
solute truth of “faith and morals,” they 
claim that different minds will differ in their 
comprehension of it, and, if left to themselves, 
will fall into grievous error in consequence ; 
that the possession of an infallible revelation 
does not ensure an infallible understanding 
of it; that the conflicting interpretations of 
the Protestant sects prove that some of them 
at least must be in error, and that no one of 
them can be sure it is not itself in error. If, 
then, the knowledge of absolute truth is es- 
sential to the highest welfare of man (and 
this the Protestants admit), it follows that the 
same God who gives the infallible revelation 
will also give the infallible interpretation of 
it. In every case of doubt that may arise, he 
will furnish some means of solving the doubt 
with absolute certainty, that men may not 
lose, after all, the benefit of the revelation. 
Consequently, argue the Catholics, God must 
have bestowed upon the Church the gift of 
his perpetual inspiration, which enables it to 
pronounce on the meaning of this revelation 
with the same absolute exemption from error 
with which it was first made. Nor can this 
logic be evaded. Given the necessity of ab- 
solute religious truth to man, and given an 
infallible revelation of it by the grace of God, 
it follows irresistibly that the same grace of 
God will give an infallible interpreter of 


the revelation itself. Hence arose the dogma 
that the Church speaks by the Holy Spirit 
with an infallibility equal to that of Jesus. 

But the Catholic logic cannot stop here. 
The Church is the aggregate of true believers, 
who are not inspired individually, and cannot 
logically, therefore, be inspired collectively. 
The fact of numerous individual minds in the 
Church itself presents the same difficulty as 
before, and must find the same solution. The 
Church itself needs an infallible interpreter. 
The mere majority yote of a Council com- 
posed of men not individually inspired can 
have no more real infallibility than the ma- 
jority of a Protestant sect. No number of 
uninspired votes will make an inspired decree. 
To be sure, it has hitherto been the Catholic 
theory that God would inspire the majority 
to vote right. But this is logically absurd. 
To do this, he must inspire the individual 
voters; and what becomes then of the minor- 
ity who vote wrong? If be inspires a part, 
why not inspire the whole, and secure a 
unanimous vote? The only real escape is to 
hold either that the whole Council will be in- 
spired to vote in the same way, or else that 
one man of their number will be inspired 
alone to declare the truth. The former does 
not happen, even in Cicumenical Councils ; 
therefore, the one man, the Pope, must be 
held to be divinely inspired to proclaim the 
absolute truth to the Church. 


Now we do not know that this has been the 
exact reasoning employed -by the Jesuits in 
securing their recent victory at Rome; we 
give it only as our own deduction from Catho- 
lic, nay, from Christian premises. But it 
seems to us the only logical reasoning from 
those premises; and it proves to our entire 
satisfaction that the infallibility of Jesus leads 
necessarily to the infallibility of the Pope. 
The reported words of Jesus leave a thousand 
questions unanswered concerning “ faith and 
morals;” and if absolute certitude on such 
questions is necessary to human welfare, then 
we do not see how to escape the Pope’s infal-. 
libility. To assume that Jesus has spoken in- 
fallibly on all essential points, is purely arbi- 
trary,--a mere taking for granted. Truths 
are all so intimately related, that if one be 
essential, all should be held to be so. The 
chief difficulty, however, with the Catholic 
dogma as it now stands, and one it cannot 
escape, is this, that an infallible Pope, speak- 
ing directly to the Church on the questions 
of the day, cannot ensure it an infallible com- 
prehension of the truth, unless each believer 
is inspired infallibly to comprehend it. The 
truth, that is, must not only be infallibly im- 
parted, but also infallibly received ; otherwise 
the whole scheme fails of its object. Thus: 
the Catholic theory rnns into the ground, for 
it makes the thing infinitely ridiculous to as- 
sume that the whole Church is infallibly in- 
spired to understand what the infallible Pope 
declares. 


The root of all this nonsense is the assumed 
necessity of an infallible revelation of religious 
truth. Both Catholicism and Protestantism 
equally assume this necessity, and both are 
equally absurd in doing so. The only differ- 
ence is that the one follows out its absurdity 
logically as far as it can, while the other 
shirks common sense and logic at the same 
time. Protestantism, therefore, opposing to 
the infallibility of the Pope the infallibility of 
Jesus, protests against the whole in the name 
of a part,—acainst the corollary in the name 
of the very principle from whi. h it inevitably 
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results. Theonly real escape from the Cath- 
olic dogma is to uproot the principle on 
which both Catholicism and Protestantism 
equally rest,--the assumed necessity of an in- 
fallible revelation. Absolute truth is nut for 
man; he has no need of it, and he does not 
possess it. Truth is known to us only with 
the liability of admixture in all cases with 
more or less error. This is a fact which Free 
Religion recognizes; and we are content with 
itasitis. The love of truth is worth more 
to us than any particular truth; and in cher- 
ishing this love, in obeying it, and in making 
it the rule of life, we shall realize all the “ sal- 
vation” we covet,—salvation from mean and 


dishonest and ignoble character. 
<< 


THE Radical Club of Syracuse, N. Y., is 
flourishing and actively at work. New names 
are added to its list of members, the meet- 
ings are largely attc1ded, and the publica- 
tion of Radical Tracts has been undertaken. 
We have received, as “ Tract No.1,” the 
strong and able article of Mr. James G. Clark 
on “State Religion and the Bible as a School 
Book,” first published in the New York Jnde- 
pendent. ‘This can be obtained at three cents 
a copy, twenty cents a dozen, or one dollar 
and twenty-five cents a hundred. Orders by 
mail to be addressed to the “Radical Club, Sy- 
racuse, N. Y.” Those who have not read Mr. 
Clark’s article in the Independent will find it 
admirably adapted for distribution in any 
place where the Bible-in-Schools question has 
excited public interest. 

oe 
“None of us yet know what Christianity is. We 
have the New Testament, but nobody knows what it 
comprehends.”—Liberal Christian for Sept. 3d, first 
editorial column, 


“Tr there is anything in the world more complete- 
ly worn-out, exhausted, stale and threadbare from 
immeasurable repetition than the objections and 
criticisms used by those who assail Christianity and 
endeayor to sustain what they call ‘free religion,’ it 
has never come under our notice.”— Liberal Christian 
for Sept. 3d, fourth editorial column. 

Perhaps the editor of the Liberal Christian 
will be better qualified to understand such 
“objections and criticisms,” when he has 
learned “ what Christianity is.’ We have per- 
ceived his ignorance on this subject for some 
time back, but d:d not suspect that he him- 
self was aware of it. Henceforth we should 
credit him with a truly Socratic wisdom, 
did he not (as above) immediately relapse in- 
to the “ conceit of knowledge without the re- 

“ality.” 


o> 
The “whirligig of Time” works few such 
“revenges” as the downfull of Napoleon. 
Yesterday the first despot of the world,—to- 
day a prisoner of war. Surely the cup of his 
humiliation is full. He drew down on his 
own head the thunderbolt that has hurled 
him into the abyss,—loosened with a mad 
blow of his own hand the avalanche that has 
crushed him and his “dynasty” forever. 
Such is the grim irony of Fate! 
ne 
Weare privately informed that Lee & Shep- 
ard, of Boston, will soon publish translations 
by compe tent hands of two novels by Madame 
Marie Sophie Schwartz. They are highly 
praised by persons who have read them in the 
original. 


Pa sees gag Drs sa vies 

A writer in the N. Y. Independent has 
been passing “A Sunday with the Ashes of 
the Heretics.” According to the latest ac- 
counts, there were still left a few surviving 
specimens of the species. 


Conumurications, 


A LETTER FROM MISS COBBE, 


BEDDGELERT, N. WALES, July 23. 


Drar Mr. Assor:—I have much to thank you for 
in the copies of Tum IxpEx you send to me so kindly. 
Tread them always with great interest, and gener- 
ally with entire satisfaction and sympathy. It seems 
tome a most hopeful sign of the times that a paper 
so bravely outspoken and dealing with such profound 
subjects can find the support which Tue INDEX ey- 
idently meets,in a country where (we have been wont 
to imagine) the material labors of life must absorb 
more attention than in our older world. I only wish 
there were a paper like it in London ! 


Among the subjects which I perceive interest your 
readers is that of our Hindu fellow-theist, Keshub 
Chunder Sen. I have seen a good deal of him this 
summer in London, having been in correspondence 
with him for years ; and, I am glad to say, personal 
acquaintance and some long conyersations have fully 
borne out the very high idea I had formed of him. 
You may assure all questioners in perfect security 
that he is as much and as simply a non-Christian 
theist as you or I. His warm admiration for the 
character of Jesus Christ is not different in kind or de- 
gree from that felt for the Prophet of Nazareth by 
Theodore Parker, though Keshub’s Eastern training, 
and also his ignorance of the full sense which is given 
by the orthodox to certain phrases, lead him some- 
times to use expressions which I regret, knowing they 
will be misunderstood. We discussed all our creed 
one evening together in a very serious conversation, 
and there was not a- single point on which I found 
any difference between his views and those of Theo- 
dore Parker. The extremely devotional character of 
his mind, joined to a playful, almost boyish tempera- 
ment, constitute a very charming and original type. 
Isend you herewith a little sketch of his person and 
work which I have just written at the request of the 
editor of a popular magazine (Cassell’s), which may 
interest you. 

With hearty wishes for the continued success of 
your excellent paper, believe me, dear sir, 

Truly yours, 
FRANCES PowER CoBBR. 

P. S.—Address always 26 Hereford Square, Lon- 
don, 8. W. 


>= 
MORAL FREEDOM, 


TIPPECANOE Orry, O., Sept. 5, 1870. 

Mr. Assor:—In the leading article of your last 
InpeEx, after showing the cosmos of a]l things—that 
the whole phenomena of nature are only a chain of 
cause and effect managed by God’s own wisdom 
and power—don't you most severely mar this whole 
arrangement by the following conclusion? ‘“ Yet we 
must be to some extent uncontrolled by fixed laws” !! 
and you add,—* for to deny it would be the negation 
of all morals.” I can’t see this. For whether your 
conclusion is true or not, man is just such a being as 
he is, and we have all agreed in calling certain ac- 
tions of his morul. The reason ot this is, we want a 
nome for different kinds of actions, and moral has 
been selected as a name for actions of a particular 
kind. What may be the impelling powers to pro- 
duce such actions, is another question entirely. 
When a man is what the world calls sane, and steals 
his neighbor’s horse, the world, believing it was a 
dangerous love of gain which moved him to do it, 
calls the action an immoral one. The world is right 
enough in the name, and it is right in punishing per- 
sons who commit such actions; and the punishment 
is right, whether the offender could or could not, un- 
der the circumstances surrounding him, have re- 
frained from doing as he did. If he could have re- 
frained, the punishment is needed, so that next time 
he would refrain. Butifhe could not have refrained, 
still the punishment is needed, so that next time, 
smarting under the punishment, he could refrain, 
and others, seeing the punishment, could too. So it 
appears to me to be entirely proper to call the action 
amoral or immoral one in either case, and hence 
there is no “negation of morality.” The treatment 
of offenders needs explaining, and not changing. 
The world should have more pity and less indigna- 
tion for its offenders. 

Epwarp L. CRANE. 


[The essay Mr. Crane refers to nowhere speaks of 
“the whole phenomena of Nature” asa “chain of 
cause and effect,” and he should be more careful to 
represent correctly opinions he undertakes to criticise. 
If he will consider our late editorial on “ Freedom 
or Fate,” he will perceive that, if moral actions are 
to be included under “the whole phenomena of Na- 
ture,” we do not regard them as forming part of a 
“chain of cause and effect,” but rather as the original 
activity of a free cause. This position is nowhere 
departed from in the essay referred to; and Mr. 
Crane amuses himself with a man of straw. If he 
desires to grapple the real problem, let him frame an 
exact definition of the word moral which shall at the 
same time recognize the facts of conscience, and yet 
be consistent with the theory that every action is abso- 
lutely necessitated. Whoever shall frame such a 
definition will have done more for philosophy than 
all the philosophers.— Eb. ] 


“pooR RICHARD.” 


SHousETOwN, Alleghany Co., Pa., ) 
September 1, 1870. —§ 
Mr. F. E. Aszor: 

Dear Sir,—I happened to be looking over Web- 
ster’s dictionary, and came upon ap article setting 
forth Franklin’s plan for getting his “ Max'ms” he- 
fore the people. I think it a good plan, and should 
be glad to see Almanacs published filled with sub- 
jects that you treat in your paper. I need only refer 
to page 1588 of the ‘“‘ New Unabridged Dictionary.” I 
am willing to contribute something towards carrying 
out this plan. 

PETER SHOUSE. 


[Mr. Shouse writes us that he is above eighty 
years old; and he is evidently a living refutation of 
the proverb that ‘age tends to conservatism.” We 
fear, however, that we should not shine as an alma- 
nac-maker, not being on very intimate terms with 
the “Clerk of the Weather.”—Ep.] 

> 
A CAUTION. 


LaGraner, Inp., August 12, 1870. 


Epiror IspDEx : 


Dear Sir :—As too much praise may produce the 
effect of flattery (that is, conceit and pride), and as 
al] humanity is to some extent subject to its bad in- 
fluence, we may injure those we admire by express- 
ing too frequently and too warmly our acmiration. 
Your position is very conspicvous and caution is very 
necessary. The orthodox are watching with eagle 
eyes for some place to take hold of, so be cool and 
cautious. ; 

You may get assistance from abler heads, but 
hardly from a more ardent wisher for the increase uf 
liberty and the decay of superstition ana bigotry. 
You and J, perhaps, shall not live to see much change, 
but yet some, I hope. Most men tire at the unreason- 
ably slow progress of ideas. In this busy world, where 
the mass of mankind have to work and fight for 
physical existence, the mind is too often forgotten. 
Man thus becomes a mere animal, at the mercy of the 
designing few. Whatan exhibition the past gives 
of the determined and tenacious love of power and 
place shown by the priesthood, encouraging igno- 
rance and superstition and using all the enginery of 
fear to controlthe masses! A hope that the incubus 
may yet be removed is incentive enough.to exertion ; 
but as we stand and look, it seems a mountain, and 
almost all grow discouraged who aim at its removal. 

Should it come conyenient, give us some articles 
showing the attitude of science towards the Bible 
ideas of God, of the races of men and animals, and of 
the Physical Universe. 

Tam glad to see you are dropping off some of those 
doubtful patent medicine advertisements. I should 
be glad to have the time come when we could sup- 
port a liberal paper with its legitimate matter. But 
work on as you best can ; and when you are worn 
out, some other or others may carry on the work, 
It ought to and will prosper, if I can judge by the 
present temper of thinking men, who have become 
tired of floundering along through the fogs of igno- 
rance perpetuated by ixt r.. ted prieste: aft. od 


ate seein 
FALLACY GF THE SUPERNATURAL 


God is a natural being, for we know nothing about 
him but what we derive from nature; and we can- 
not but compare the origin of things with those 
things themselves. Nor can a cause ever produce 
an effect totally at variance with itself This is hu- 
man reason, to be sure, but it is derived from ex- 
perience and observation, the only trustworthy 
authority that man has yet discovered. 

God is a spirit; that is, an immanent intellectual 
power. He isa person, if we consider power, wis- 
dom, intelligence and love the attributes of pcrson- 
ality. What does it signify that a spirit has no body 
cognizable to sense, no corporeal existence that we 
can apprehend ? It is none the less a person on that 
account. Man’s spirit is known only by the effects 
it produces; and his animal nature does not consti- 
tute him a person, any more than an ox or a horse 
isa person. It is his mental and moral powers only 
that make him such. Every spirit, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may have a body of some 
kind appropriate to its nature. But the eternal and 
universal spirit is made known to us, and manifested 
in all the forms of nature, as unmistakably as though 
it had a corporeal existence. The moral nature of 
God was eminently manifested in the flesh and per- 
son of Jesus, as it is also in every human being that 
is made in his image and after his likeness. But he 
is manifested in every animal instinct, in every 
flower, and in every crystal. Thus he is evidently 
found ¢m nature, and not out of it, beyond or aboye 
it, as the term “supernatural” would imply. And 
whether Deity is considered a personality, or an 
elementary force, or a principle of intelligence and 
power, man and all agents possessing volition are, in 
a similar sense, just as supernatural as God is. 

If God was more than nature, then he would be 
not only beyond our comprehension, but beyond our 
apprehension ; for what can we apprehend beyond 
what our own normal faculties can receive? “ What 
can we reason but from what we know?” And we 
know nothing outside of nature. It is true that our 
knowledge of many things is obtained only from 
their effects; but nature is more than an effect. It 
retains within itself the cause, which cause, and nof 
the effect, is eternal, as God is eternal. To assume 
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that he is supernatural is to presume to know and 
comprehend all the powers and forces of nature; 
else how can we decide that nature does not com- 
prise God? Our knowledge of nature is very limited, 
and we cannot comprehend even the meanest of its 
works—not evn the construction of a grain of sand, 
or the primal germ-cell of organized life, to say 
nothing of thought and spirit, which are also things 
of nature and of law. How, then, dare we to locate 
the principle that causes them to be, beyond rather than 
in them? Reason scouts such an assumption. It is 
faith without fact, and is idle and puerile. God is 
law; he is principle, wisdom, Jove, truth. But these 
are the physical and moral.forces of nature, as well 
as the attributes of God; and, if his attributes are 
natural, he himself cannot be supernatural. 

Not presuming to know anything of the cause of 
the first cause, or of the eternity of atoms, we are 
content to know, “that everything that man makes 
isa thought first ;” and, analogically, that everything 
in nature was a thought first. That is, that the 
spiritual precedes all material forms. Knowing this, 
we contend with no one about the eternity of matter 
or of mind, or of the origin of one or the other. 
From this fact that thought or spirit is necessarily 
the preceding fact in nature, many argue that spirit 
is something superior to nature, and thus forget that 
it is the very beginning and constituent part of 
everything that has form or substance. For thought, 
spirit, and intelligence are as really natural forces as 
heat, magnetism and electricity ; and whether they 
exist in the person of man or in the person of God, 
they are alike within the sphere of nature. 

R. P. Tomson. 

San Josu, Cal., Aug. 23, 1870. 

[We desire to express our especial gratitude to 
Mr. Thomson for the clear, beautiful handwriting in 
which he took pains to clothe his thoughts,—all the 
more because we have so few opportunities for in- 
dulging ourself in the luxury of such a sentiment for 
such a catise. It would save us a very large part 
of the drudgery of our editorial duties, if all our cor- 
respondents were equally careful and considerate in 
this matter. Good paper, good ink, good penmanship, 
—the absence of these will account for the non- 
publication of several otherwise good contributions 
we have received. Our time is too precious to be 
flung away in copying the illegible scraw!s of careless 
correspondents.—ED. ] 


Selections. 


EME ATOMIC CONTROVERSY. 


[From ‘‘ Nature” for Noy. 4, 1869.] 

It is one of the most remarkable circumstances in 
the history of men, that they should in all times have 
sought the solution of human problems in the 
heavens rather than upon the earth. Sixty years ago, 
a memorable instance of this truth occurred when 
Dalton borrowed from the stars an explanation of 
the fundamental phenomena of chemical combina- 
tion. Carbon and oxygen unite in a certain propor- 
tion to form “ carbonic acid;” and this proportion is 
found to be invariable, no matter from what source 
the compound may have been prepared. But carbon 
and oxygen form one other combination, namely, 
“ carbonic oxide ””—the gas whose delicate blue flame 
we often see in our fires. Carbonic oxide may be ob- 
tained from many sources; but, like carbonic acid, its 
composition is always exactly the same. These two 
bodies, then, illustrate the law of Definite Proportions. 
But Dalton went a step farther. He found that, for 
the same weight of carbon, the amount of oxygen in 
“ carbonic acid” was double that which’ exists in car- 
bonic oxide. Several similar instances were found 
by two elements forming compounds in which, while 
the weight of the one remained constant, the other 
doubled, trebled, or quadrupled itself. Hence the law 
of Multiple Proportions. The question was—in fact, 
the question is—how to account for these laws. Dal- 
ton soon persuaded himself that matter was made up 
of very small particles or minima nature, not by any 
possibility to be reduced to a smaller magnitude. 
Matter could not be divisible without limit ; there 
must be a barrier somewhere. No doubt, as a chemist, 
he would have rejected the famous couplet— 

Big fleas have little fleas, upon their backs, to bite ’em ; 

‘And little fleas have smaller fleas, and so ad infinitum. 

“ Tet the divisions be ever so minute,” he said, “ the 
number of particles must be finite ; just as in a given 
space of the universe the number of stars and plancts 
cannot be infinite. We might as well attempt to in- 
troduce a new planet into tie solar system, or to an- 
nihilate one already in existence, as to create or des- 
troy a particle of hydrogen.” All substances, then, 
are composed of atoms ; and these attract each other, 
but at the same time keep their distance, just as is 
the case with the heavenly bodies. The atoms of one 
compound do not resemble those of another in weight 
or size, or mutually gravitating power. But as they 
are indivisible, it is between them that we must con- 
ceive all chemical action to take place ; and an atom 
of any particular kind must always have the same 
weight. The atom of carbon weighs five; the atom 
of oxygen weighs seven. Carbonic oxide, contain- 
ing one of each must therefore be invariably consti- 
tuted of five carbon and seven oxygen ; carbonic 
acid must in like manner contain five carbon and 
fourteen oxygen. Here, then, Dalton not only states 
that he has accounted for the two laws we have men- 
tioned by making a single assumption ; but he eyi- 


dently intends his theory to be used as a criterion or 
control in all future analytical results, and already 
views it as the birth-place of chemical enterprise. 

Such, and so great, was the atomic theory of Dal- 
ton, founded, certainly, on erroneous numbers, but 
containing in itself the germ of their correction ; as- 
piring to the command in innumerable conquests ; 
and setting itself for the rise or fall of the chemical 
spirit. 

It is hardly necessary to make any detailed reviews 
of the history of the atomic theory. Berzelius made 
it a starting point for researches which, on the whole, 
have been unsurpassed in their practical importance, 
and engrafted upon it his celebrated electrical doctrine. 
Davy and Faraday refused to admit it; Laurent and 
Gerhardt accepted it doubtfully, or in a much mod- 
ified form. Henry declared that it did not rest on an 
inductive basis. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the atomic theory has been accepted by the ma- 
jority of chemists, as may be seen on even a cursory 
Inspection of the current literature of their science. 
Our present intention is to give such a summary of 
the atomic question as may be serviceable to those 
who take an interest in the discussion at the Chem- 
ical Society on Thursday last. 

The modern supporters of the atomic theory agree 
with Dalton in the fundamental supposition we have 
given above; but assert that they have a much 
stronger case. The phenomena of gaseous combina- 
tion and specific heat have indeed changed the nu- 
merical aspect of the theory, but not its substance. 
The simplicity of all the resuits we have accumula- 
ted with respect to combining proportions is itself 
a great argument for the existence of atoms. They 
all, forexample, have the same capacity for heat ; 
they all, when in the gaseous state, have a volume 
which is an even mult ple of that of one part by 
weight of hydrogen. But bodies in the free or un- 
combined state—such, in fact, as we see them—more 
commonly consist of many clusters of atoms (mole- 
cwles) than of simple atoms. These molecules are 
determined by the fact that, when in the gaseous 
state, they all have the same volume.. Again, 
select a series of chemical equations, in which 
water is formed; and eliminate between them 
so as to obtain the smallest proportion of water, 
taking part in the transformations they represent. It 
will be found that the number is eighteen; which 
necessarily involves the supposition that the oxygen 
(sixteen) in water (eighteen) is an indivisible quantity. 
To put this last poimt another way; hydrochloric 
acid, if treated with soda, no matter in what amount, 
only forms one compound (common salt). Now we 
know the action in this case consists in the exchange 
of hydrogen for sodium. But if hydrogen were in- 
finitely divisible, we ought to be abie to effect an in- 
exhaustible number of such changes, and produce an 
interminable variety of compounds of hydrogen, 
sodium and chlorine ; hydrochloric acid being the 
limit on oneside, and common salt (sodic. chloride) 
terminating the other. No such phenomenon occurs; 
and, since the matter must be infinitely or finitely 
divisible, and has been thus proved not to be the 
former, it must be the latter. Atoms, therefore, re- 
ally exist; and chemical combination is inconsistent 
with any other supposition. Those who hold the con- 
trary opinion are bound to produce an alternative 
theory, which shall explain’the facts in some better 
way. 

Now let us hear the plaintiff in reply. 

The atomic theory has undoubtedly been of great 
service to science, since the laws of definite and mul- 
tiple proportions would probably not have received 
the attention they deserve, but for being stated in 
terms of that theory. Yet we must discriminate be- 
tween these laws, which are the simple expression of 
experimental facts, and the assumption of atoms, 
which preceded them historically, and therefore has 
no necessary connection with them. For it was the 
Greek atomic theory which Dalton revived. Nor has 
any substance yet been produced by the atomists, 
which we cannot find meansto divide. If, moreover, 
we have no other alternative but to admit the infinite 
divisibility of matter, even that is consistent with the 
simple ratios in which bodies combine ; for two or 
more infinites may have a finite ratio. Therefore, the 
observed simplicity, if used as an argument, cuts both 
ways. Possibly we are mistaken in connecting the 
ideas of matter and division at all ;-at any rate, the 
connection has never been justified by the opposite 
side. Again, admitting the argument based on the 
formation of common salt, the atomic theory does 
not tell us why only one third of the hydrogen in 
most organic substances can be so exchanged. Yet 
the explanation of the one fact, when discovered, will 
evidently include that of the other. On the whole, it 
appears that the atomic theory demands from us a be- 
lief in the existence of a limit to division. No such 
limit has been exhibited to our senses; and the facts 
themselves do not raise the idea of a limit, which 
Dalton really borrowed from philosophy. The ap- 
parent simplicity of chemical union we do not profess 
to explain, but to be waiting for an experimental in- 
terpretation that may arise. The atomists, in bring- 
ing forward their theory, are bound to establish it, 
and with them les the onus probands. 

The above are a few broad outlines. of the existing 
aspect ofthe atomic controversy, and may somewhat 
assist in forming an estimate of it. The general the- 
oretical tone of the discussion last Thursday must 
have surprised most who were present.. Our opinion 
is necessarily an impartialone; but it will probably 
be agreed that between the contending parties there 
is a gulf, deeper and wider than at first appears, and 
perhaps unprovided with a bridge. 
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Ill-fortune never crushed that man whom good for- 

tune deceived not. 


DEATHS FROM WILD BEASTS IN ENDIA, 


[From Allen’s Indian Mail ] 


It has been reckoned that at least ten thousand 
people die every year in India of snake-bites. The 
new plan of injecting ammonia into the wounds may 
tend to diminish the number of deaths from snake- 
bites, if it succeeds in India as well as it has in Aus- 
tralia; but the hayoc caused by tigers, leopards, and 
other wild beasts, if not greater in fact than it was 
some years ago, has at any rate been serious enough 
to draw from Lord Mayo a demand for help on the 
part of the local governments in devising measures 
to abate the evil. 


Man-eating tigers are the special terror of the 
country-side. The taste for human flesh either grows 
with indulgence, or becomes a last resource of tigers 
of advanced age, whose energies are no longer equal 
to the demands of their appetite. We had always 
imagined that the latter was the true way of account- 
ing for the rayages of the “man-eating” class and 
the mangy appearance for which they are remark- 
able. It is certainly a curious fact that the tigers in 
the Oudh jungle seldom prey on man, being plenti- 
fully supplied with wild pig and other large game. 
There, too, they are such cowards that herdsmen 
armed with datizes, or iron-bound sticks, often drive 
them away from their own cattle. A driver of a 
milk-cart will also scare them away by merely 
sounding his bugle. Elsewhere, however, they are 
either bolder or have less choice of food. In the 
central provinces it is a thing of yearly occurrence 
to hear that a man-eater has posted himself near 
some district thoroughfare, whence he falls on un- 
wary travellers and toiling peasants, until, embold- 
ened by practice, he even carries off his prey from 
within the village inclosures. In:the Chanda district 
alone one of these brutes killed, in a short time, 127 
people, and stopped all traffic for many weeks on 
the road from Moo] to Chanda. A tigress in Chind- 
warrah slew, according to native estimates, 150 peo- 
ple in three years, causing the abandonment of the 
villages, and throwing 250 square miles out of cul- 
tivation. Another old tigress in Kurnool carried off 
sixty-four human beings within nine months, stopped 
the post-runners and police patrols, and scared away 
the laborers employed on public works. One of her 
victims was the head constable. The brute’s aver- 
age allowance seems to have been one man eyery 
three days. It was only by keeping together in 
numbers and making a horrible noise with “tom- 
toms” that travellers could safely pass that way. At 
last a broad strip of jungle was cleared away from 
either side the road, and in due time the beast was 
hunted down. 


In the Bhagalpore district alone of Lower Bengal, 
as many as 1,434 people were killed by wild beasts 
in six years. During the same period 13,401 deaths 
from wild beasts were reported from Bengal Proper, 
of which 4,218 are ascribed to tigers, 1,407 to 
leopards, 4,287 to wolves, 174 to hyzenas, and 105 to 
bears, the balance being set down to boars, jackals, 
buffaloes, elephants and mad dogs. On the other 
hand, it cost the Government £6,500 in rewards to 
secure the destruction in the same time of 18,196 
wild beasts, of whom 7,278 were tigers, 5,693 leopards, 
1,671 bears, and 1,339 wolves. In one year the loss 
of human life in the Central Provinces amounted to 
506, many of whom were children; while 518 tigers, 
895 panthers and leopards, 534 bears, 467 wolves, 
and 475 hyenas were put to death. The wolves of 
Oudh in the same year killed 5 men, 2 women, 72 
boys, and 80 girls. Each of the other provinces adds 
its quota to the butcher’s bill. Of the number of 
cattle slain, and of the loss entailed on their poor 
owners, no regular estimate can be formed; but one 
man alone in South Canara complained of having 
lost 50 head of cattle through wild beasts; Captain 
Rogers tells of a tiger who killed half a dozen in a 
few minutes, and it is well known that thousands of 
villagers are continually reduced to utter poverty, 
followed by a long term of bondage to money-lenders, 
through the ravages of these unpleasant neighbors. 
The very spread of cultivation tends to increase the 
suffering by their neighborhood. In the Neilgher- 
ries, for instance, the clearing away of jungle for cof- 
fee plantations drives the wild animals to seek their 
prey from the villages at the foot of the hills. On the 
other hand, the planting of new and the conservation 
of old forests may afford new haunts or new means 
of living to the beasts of prey. Superstition also 
plays no small part in the maintensnce of these in- 
tolerable scourges. The Gonds, for instance, instead 
of mustering in force to hunt down the tigers who 
wage war against them and their herds, haye an 
idiotic way of regarding the tiger as a divinity whose 
wrath it is unsafe to arouse. If one of them falls a 
prey to the divinity’s appetite for human flesb, the 
rest of the family are forthwith tabooed as displeas- 
ing to the object of their reverent dread, and must 
expiate their offence by costly sacrifices which may 
leave them penniless, but will restore them to their 
caste rights. 

The head money granted by Governments, to the 
tune of £15,000 a year, tends, no doubt, to keep the 
nuisance of wild beasts in some check. As much as 
a hundred pounds has been given for the head of a 
man-eating tiger. But the rewards are sometimes 
granted on very slight evidence, for it is well known 
that a cunning native will bring up an old head for a 
new one, or sew a tiger’s skin over the head of some 
smaller animal, and thus cheat a credulous or care- 
less official into passing an unfounded claim. Per- 
haps the present scale of rewards would bear amend- 
ing, if, as we understand, much too little is offered 
for the cubs in comparison witb full-grown tigers. 
The quickest way of extirpating the brutes would be 
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to encourage the destruction of young animals by a 
larger bounty for their heads. Sportsmen naturally 
shrink from attacking these scourges with other than 
the sportman’s usual weapons; but even Capt. Roger 
in his report avows himself a thorough convert to 
the use of traps and other wiles against foes so wide- 
ly destructive. 
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THE CHINESE AT NORTH ADAMS, 


In the last number of THe INDEX we gave 
some account of the Free Church at Florence, 
Mass. It seemed a very natural extension of 
our journey to go from that free and tolerant 
community to the little colony of Chinese 
Buddhists at North Adams. We wanted to 
see that first influx of “ barbarians” into 
Massachusetts for ourself The way thither 
carried us over Hoosac mountain; and when 
we had the succession of enchanting views 
which that mountain ride commands, we 
thanked fortune that the famous ¢zwnnel, what- 
ever may happen to it in the future, was not 
yet completed, and that we had to go over the 
mountain rather than through it. 


Soon after reaching North Adams, we 
sought the ‘‘ Chinese quarter.” At present 
this is confined to the factory and grounds 
where the Chinamen are employed. A por- 
tion of the large brick building is given up 
to them for their domicil; and the two or 
three acres of pleasant grounds surrounding 
the building serve them for gardening and for 
recreation. They are permitted, of course, to 
go out as freely as any workmen, but they 
choose for the most part to stay within the 
fences of their establishment. hoy still fear, 
and not without some reason, that they may 
suffer insult, if not worse injury, should they 
stray far away from their home. The Crisp- 
ins do not acquiesce in the “situation” yet; 
and some of them, we were told, were ready 
to commit any outrage upon the Chinamen, 
if a convenient opportunity should present. 
The citizens generally, however, seem dispos- 
ed to treat the new comers kindly, and in the 
day-time the Chinese go freely and alone to 
the steres of the village, and on Sundays yven- 
ture out in groups for longer walks. 


It was after the work of the day was finish- 
ed when we went to the shoe factory. But 
this gave us an opportunity all the better for 
noting the natural characteristics of this new 
class of laborers. The larger portion of them 
were out in the yard. Some were collected in 
littie groups chatting together. Others were 
sauntering off singly in a contemplative sort 
of mood. A few were hoeing in the garden, 
in which they show a good deal of skill. One 
or two were smoking, though in a very mild 
way. And some fifteen or twenty were play- 
ing ball; and from the sounds of merriment 
that came from their direction,.they were evi- 
dently en’oying the sport hugely. In com- 


pany with other curious lookers-on we entered 
the grounds to have a nearer view. There 
was not much system about the game of ball. 
It seemed to be more a general frolic with the 
ball, any one catching it who could, and 
throwing it again, than a game with fixed 
rules. There was no such earnest work 
about it as in an American game of ball, no 
such striving for some definite end, but it was 
all frolic and fun. The players were not only 
playing ball, but they were playful with one 
another; and the most trifling incidents of 
humor were sufficient to call furth shouts of 
laughter. They seemed like children, over- 
flowing with glee, and having a good time on 
very small resources. The characteristic, 
indeed, that first impressed usin all these 
people that we saw there, whatever they were 
doing, was their air of joyous contentment. 
It was more than satisfaction or serenity; it 
was the child’s delightedness with the thing in 
hand. And we were told that when at work 
they show the same playful good humor; are 
not silent as American workmen are apt to be, 
but are always chatting and laughing, as if 
their work were play too. Another note- 
worthy feature in this playful scene was the 
absence of the roughness, scuffling, mock- 
quarrelling, and manoeuvring for personal 
advantage, that are so indigenous to a crowd 
of American boys and young men. They 
were hilarious and even boisterous, but at the 
same time showed the utmost courtesy, gen- 
tleness, and good temper. And we were as- 
sured by, Mr. Sampson, the proprietor of the 
factory, in an interview the next day, that 
they are uniformly kind, docile, and peace- 
able, causing no trouble in the management 
of the establishment. This little incident 
may serve to show their peaceable nature. In 
our group of spectators were three or four 
persons who had been there frequently,— 
among them an American boy, who, Yankee- 
fashion, liked to tease the China boys; and so, 
in fun, he was seizing his opportunity for jerk- 
ing their queues, pulling their baggy trowsers, 
and so forth. But the China boys took it all in 
good part, and only langhed at the annoyance. 
An oJder American in the group, who had also 
become familiar with their ways, tried to stir 
them up to retaliate on this “ young Ameri- 
” “No, no, he only funning,” was their 
reply in pigeon English. “He fool,” said 
the American. ‘No, no; he good man,” said 
the Chinamen. And the American told us 
that he had tried repeatedly to make them 
say of any one who annoyed them in that 
way, that he was a “ fool,” but they would’nt 
say it. The reply always came, “No, no; he 
good man !” 


The greater part of the seventy-five who 
make the colony are young men—lhoys in 
fact, between fourteen and twenty years of 
age. The differ greatly in color and feature. 
Most of them have the peculiar physical 
characteristics of the Mongolian stock, though 
in different degrees. But a few, if dressed as 
Europeans or Amvricans, might easily pass 
for Italians or Cubans. A tendency appears 
among them already to conform their dress to 


the prevalent fashion in their new home, 
The older ones keep pretty strictly to the 
Chinese fashion. But the younger are evi- 
dently shortening their gowns and taking 
reefs in their trousers. Their head man, who 
is interpreter, commissary and general care- 
taker of the colony, dresses like an American. 
His head is no longer shaved, and the grow- 
ing hair almost conceals his queue, which is 


coiled up under his hat. This man, who ap- 
pears about twenty-five years old, interested 
us greatly. He has lived in California several 
years; speaks and reads English well; is very 
intelligent, energetic, and conrteous; of fine 
physique and attractive manners. He seemed 
as refined a gentleman as any on the ground; 
and for social and domestic companionship 
we should have chosen him in preference to 
some of the American foremen (his equals in 
business position) who stood there with us. 
We regret that we did not have more oppor- 
tunity for conversation with him. 


It was not our intention “to interview” 
Mr. Sampson, the inaugurator of this experi- 
ment of Chinese Jabor in New England, for 
we knew how much he had been bored by 
newspaper men and other curious travellers. 
But we met him at the hotel, and were intro- 
duced to him before we fairly understood who 
he was. We had beard it intimated outside 
that the Chinamen were not working as he 
anticipated, and that he had had enough of 
the experiment. He said, however, emphati- 
cally that though he considered it still an 
experiment, he was entirely satisfied thus far. 
He laughed at the idea of his Chinese work- 
men being in a state of serfdom. They were 
as free, he said, as any laborers in the town, 
and the contract with them was nothing differ- 
ent in nature from what business men are 
making with free laborers every day. To the 
question whether they kept up any of their 
native religious habits, his reply was, “ Noth- 
ing outwardly; their religion is inside” And 
he appeared to think that they would not 
very readily change this “ inside religion,” 
notwithstanding that the Methodists and Bap- 
tists in the town haye taken their theological 
education in hand. 


We could not help wondering, as we re- 
garded these meek, forbearing, and gentle 
people, how, if these are a fair sample of the 
Chinese nation, such an indescribably shock- 
ing massacre as that at Tien-T'sin was possi- 
ble. But the wonder somewhat ceased when 
we remembered with what reverence for their 
own Civilization and religion, and with what 
horror of the darbarism of other countries, the 
Chinese haye been for centuries educated, 
and when we tried to imagine what senti- 
ments of aversion and resistance might be 
stirred up in Christian America, if Chinese 
missionaries were to come here, and, using all 
the arts and intrigues that are common to the 
Jesuits, should set themselves aggressively to 
work to convert the American people to 
Buddhism. We believe that when the secret 
causes of that massacre shall be unveiled, it 
will be found that priestly craft on both sides 
was at the bottom of it. What is wanted for 
remedy and protection against such horrors 
is not aggressive attempts at conversion from 
either side, but a free, generous and enlight- 
ened comparison of the two religions, to the 
end of cultivating and saving what is good 
in both; and let the old Buddhistic maxim 
be taken as a motto by both parties,—“ Honor 
your own faith, and do not slander that of 


others.” 
MEATS Sale a ek ee 

Norrce.—The Reports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Rsligious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL JOHNSoN’s Essay on “ THE WORSHIP 
or Jesus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on ‘‘ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by WM. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, Wm. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the inyalid. To find sucha remedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
A. 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure for Debility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD), 
And all diseases arising from it, The great preventive of 


FEV eR AND AGUE! 

It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 
$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 

one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a tew bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago, 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known- 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations 0, 
their class, w th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyersf 
clergymen and physicians. 

Nead the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 

Ex 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
sitions, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when ina lying posturé, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Eyil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
jcinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expresely for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘Lhere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXooManc’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &e. It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TESTINMON YD 
Like the following was never before offered 1n behalf of any 
medical preparation : : 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of tue Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 

1m 


of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEOKGE W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” a valuable medicine 
ja case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SUARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868. 
I have found by earerenie. ue * Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters’? is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO, SHARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
lhave used ‘* Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic”? in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘t Hoofland’s German 

Tonic” to any one who may be afilicted with dyspepsia. Lhad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
on my stomach, and { became so weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 
JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that I have used ‘* Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters’’ for dyspepsia, and found itan invaluable remedy, - 
CATT I CO W.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. Sce the signature of C. M. JACKSON is on the 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No, 631 ARCH STREE', Philadelphia, Pa. 


CELAS. MM. EVANS, Prop’r. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Prices.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put'up in qt. bottles, $1 5) per bottle, or half doz. for $7 50. 
Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all druggists aud dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere. 24—cowly 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE 8S. WALBRIDGE, 
A.K. MACOMBER, 
JOHN P, FREEMAN. 


A. E. MALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results: 
IN 10 Y’RS.|IN 20 Y’RS.|IN 30 Y’RS./IN 40 Y’RS,|IN 50 YRS 
22 cisra day'ong10:a years). s) sLe uta $ 130 $ 360 $ 790 $1,540 $2,900 
5k 20 celine + toh kets etre a 260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 
sy be SUR age irae Ne hme Sr emneratentts 390 1,980 2,370 4,620 8,700 
11. “ 40 cOpatr Ti de. “rho Gare 520 1,440 3,169 5,160 11,000 
133 “ o SO a seer cet ee ENS yee ea 950 1,860 8,950 7,700 14,000 
274 < ACD hatin a Senet an AR ah 1,300 3,600 7,900 15,400 29,0 0 
OD TINE ae OO PRE INE EE dee eee eke ners 2,600 7,200 15,800 30,800 58,000 
825 “ o BOON Gyasaet sare. oS Beate | oie 3,390 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 
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WAR AND FREE RELIGION, 


[A free lecture read in White’s Hall, Toledo, Sunday evening, 
Sept. 11, i870.] 


Farr In MAN PUT INTO PRACTICE,—that is Free 
Religion It demands the free growth and full ex- 
pansion of all his powers, and the devotion of them 
to the highest objects. Both in the individual and 
the race; it trusts human nature in its wholeness, and, 
instead of’ despising any of its faculties or tendencies, 
seeks to put them all to their own proper work. If 
this is done, it becomes plain that there is not a sin- 
gle power or instinct of human nature which could 
be spared without great loss; and it is the chief aim 
of Free Religion to secure the natural employment of 
all such powers and instincts, by which alone the in- 
dividual can attain the noblest possible character, 
and society at large the highest possible state. Just 
as the full-grown oak is simply a developed acorn, so 
ig the hero or the saint simply a developed child. 

Now this conception is precisely the reverse of the 
Christian conception, Systematized Christianity is 
neither more nor less than despair of human nature. 
It teaches that man’s nature, in consequence of the 
“fall,” has become so rotten and corrupt as to fit him 
only for damnation,—for the .companionship of 
fiends. His only escape from this justly deserved 
fate is to have his entire nature made over again,—to- 
tally reconstructed from top to bottom by the 
grace of God. This is the doctrine of “ regenera- 
tion” or the “second birth,” which is set forth in 
Christian pulpits as the only key to salvation. It is 
plain at a glance, therefore, that the chasm between 
Christianity and Free Religion is vast and bridgeless. 
The one demands the destruction of human nature 
as it is, and its total reconstruction by the supernat- 
ural power of God; the other demands the develop- 
ment of human nature as it now is, in strict accord- 
anee with natural laws. The one wants'a “new 
creature” in place of man as he is born; the other 
takes man as he is born, and wants to make the best 
of him. It is clear, therefore, that Christian the- 
ology and Free Religion are to cach other as black 
and white. Christianity is for crushing out human 
nature,—Free Religion is for developing it; and 
there can be no reconciliation between the two. 

But in advocating the natural development of hu- 
man nature, I would not be misunderstood to adyo- 
cate the wild indulgence of every impulse or passion. 
It is a fashion with those who have not brains 
enough to invent a better argument, to charge Free 
Religion with tending to “free love” and all other 


kinds of lawlessness. The truth of the matter is 
this. Among the various instincts and faculties of 
human nature, there is a natural distinction of higher 
and lower which Free Religion is the very last to 
ignore or forget. The animal instincts are at the 
bottom of the scale, while conscience and reason are 
at the top. It is the true idea of development to pre- 
serve most sacredly this natural supremacy of the 
moral and intellectual over the merely animal. If 
there is one characteristic of Free Religion more 
marked than any other, it is the emphasis it lays 
upon self-government according to teas. Justice, 
truth, freedom, equal rights, benevolence, love, in- 
tegrity, purity, self-respect,—these are its laws of 
life; and its one chief aim is to conform the private 
and public life of humanity to these divine laws in 
all places and at all times. It is in the light of these 
great principles that I propose to-night to explain to 
you what I believe Free Religion teaches concerning 
war in general, and more particularly what it teaches 
concerning the great European war which is now 
riveting the eyes of the whole world. 

Now I recognize as an integral part of human na- 
ture the combative or destructive instinct. It is at bot- 
tom the instinct of self-preseryation, without which 
all life would soon cease upon the globe. This in- 
stinct of self-preservation prompts us to shun all 
danger when we can, and to repel it by force if we 
cannot shun it. No matter what the danger may be, 
it is right and proper that we should seek to preserve 
our own existence,—“ peaceably if we can, forcibly 
if we must.” Self preservation is not, it is true, the 
“first law of nature,’ as is often claimed: but it 
is, nevertheless, a law of nature, which should be. 
obeyed unless superseded by a still higher law. The 
combative instinct, therefore, or the instinct of battle, 
has its proper place among the various impulses of 
human nature; and, instead of being branded as 
wicked, it should be recognized as of vital importance 
to human welfare. When Christianity teaches the 
doctrine of non-resistance, as I think it clearly does, 
and enjoins submission to the aggressor, it violates a 
law of nature, and can secure only a very limited 
amount of obedience. Jesus clearly taught the duty 
of non-resistance, and the Quakers consistently ac- 
cept it; but the vast majority of Christians escape it 
by some convenient trick of exegesis, and are no 
more inclined to peace under assault than are the 
rest of mankind. This labored disobedience to .a 
very plain principle of the Christian gospel, prac- 
tised by the vast majority of its believers, simply 


shows that Christianity is at odds with human na- 


ture on this point, and therefore inevitably fails. 

There is, however, a true and proper function for 
the combative instinct,—namely, that of self-defence 
or resistance against attack; and it has the sanction 
ot Free Religion. Both the individual and the na- 
tion haye an unquestionable right to defend their 
own existence. If either perverts the natural im- 
pulse of battle to the service of selfish aggrandize- 
ment, and assumes the offensive, it thereby confers 
on the party assailed the right of resistance; and in 
every case the aggressor is wrong, while the de- 
fender is right. It follows that no war can be, right 
on both sides, and may not be right on either side. 
But it may, at least, be laid down as a true principle, 
that wars of pure aggression are always unjust, 
while wars of pure self-defence are always just. 

To this principle [ knew no exception. To be 
sure, the attacking party may be so enormously su- 
perior in military power as to make successful resist- 
ance impossible; and the party attacked may, in this 
case, prefer submission to extinction. But this is 
simply to waive aright. If it prefers extinction to 
submission, it is entitled to the sdmiration 
which cannot be withheld from heroic  self- 
sacrifice. He is a rash man who would, on simple 
grounds of expediency, venture to condemn as wrong 
the man or the nation that chooses death rather than 


slavery. The party attacked has always the right to 
defend itself, if it chooses to do so; while the party 
attacking has no right at all on its side. 


In deciding which is the attacked, and which the 
attacking party, it is not always, though it is usually, 
the party which actually strikes the first blow; this 
is no absolute criterion in the matter. The attacked 
party is really that whose existence is causelessly as- 
sailed; and its justification is not lost, if it antici- 
cipates the coming blow. In the great majority of 
cases, however, wars have been at their commence- 
ment unjustifiable on either side; and itis only when 
the war has become, by the course of events, a pure 
struggle for existence on one side or the other, that 
an appeal can be made to the sympathy of mankind. 
This possibility of a change in the character of a war 
cannot be left out of sight; for if the successful de- 
fender becomes in turn the aggressor, it becomes a 
new war for a new cause, and must be newly judged. 
The principle that wars of self-defence are right can- 
not change, but will in-every case justify the party 
that battles solely for its own existence. 

When, consequently, Peace Societies make their 
appeal for the suppression of war on the ground that 
war is wholly wrong, without recognizing at all the 
right of the party attacked to defend itself, I am 
quite unable to respond. I shall occupy no time to- 
night in proving that war is an evil, for words can- 
not begin to depict the horror and terribleness of 
an evil so gigantic. The whole civilized world is 
of one mind on this subject, and has learned by ex- 
perience tbat the misery and devastations of war are 
incalculable. But just so long as aggression contin- 
ues, war must continue; and the only way to abolish 
war is to abolish its cause. Teach men and nations 
to refrain from aggression, and the work is done. JI 
see no radical cure for this stupendous eyil of war 
except in the destruction of its causes; and I would 
fain concentrate my efforts, however feeble, in this 
one direction. When monarchies have everywhere 
given place to republics—when great standing 
armies are everywhere disbanded,—when the lust of 
conquest yields to the peacefal emulation of com- 
merce and home deyelopment,—when men ate sufti- 
ciently educated to despise that passion for “ glory” 
which has been the bane of humanity for thousands 
of years,—when the sentiment of human brotherhood 
has become so universally diffused as to bind all na- 
tions into one common family,—when respect for 
equal rights has become so deeply rooted in human 
hearts that to do an unjust act is more disgraceful 
than to suffer it,—in a word; when the spirit of Free 
Religion shall embrace the globe like an all-encom- 
passing and life-giving atmosphere, then, and not be- 
fore, will war be done away by the cessation of all ag- 
gression of nation on nation and man on man. 


So far, therefore, as Peace Societies work for these 
objects, I sympathize with them most deeply; but I 
want to see them recognize the fact that, until ag- 
gression ceases, war cannot cease, and ought not to 
cease. I cannot forget the supervening good that 
comes after a war waged in a just cause; I cannot 
forget that the combative instinct is a part of human 
nature, to be respected and guided by the higher 
faculties; I cannot forget that life itself is not our 
chief good, but ought cheerfully to be sacrificed for 
liberty and justice and the great cause of man. And 
while I remember these things, I cannot hold war, 
hateful and horrible and sickening as it is, to be the 
worst of all evils. There are evils even worse,—the 
decay of the love of freedom and country and hu- 
manity; the cowardly cleaving to life and ease as 
above all other good; the besotted self-surrender to 
material prosperity when a great cause demands its 
sacrifice; the forgetfulness of the claims of the coun- 
try on her children and of the race on the individual. 
Even out of the blood and havoe and wide-wasting 
flames of war there arises to a brave people, fighting 
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for liberty and justice, a compensation for all their 
anguish in the revival of patriotic devotion and the 
consecration of the universal heart to that which is 
grander than private interests. This is a part of the 
reward for battling in a good cause; and I should 
have to shut my eyes to plain facts and great prin- 
ciples, if I were to brand all wars as unholy and un- 
just. 

In the light of such ideas as these, I feel called 
upon to examine the conflict now’ going on in Ku- 
rope, and to state my conclusions without partiality 
and without prejudice. 


The cause of the war, or at least its impudent and 
empty pretext, is well known to the world. Louis 
Napoleon, stung with jealousy at the invitation ex- 
tended by Spain to Prince Leopold to occupy the 
vacant Spanish throne, demanded of Prussia a 
solemn pledge not only that this invitation should be 
refused, but also that no prince of the house of 
Hohenzollern should ever be allowed to accept a 
similar invitation. To this haughty and insolent de- 
mand, King William returned a dignified refusal, 
having previously required Prince Leopold to de- 
cline the Spanish offer. On this, Napoleon declared 
war, unprovoked, causeless, and aggressive war, 
against Prussia, who had no choice but to fight in 
self-defence. This is the story in anut-shell. But 
the real object of Napoleon was doubtless to crush 
the power of Prussia, undo the work it had done to- 
wards the unification of Germany, and reconquer the 
Rhine provinces. It was a war of the French Em- 
pire against the German people,—a war which had 
not the ghost of a cause beyond the boundless ambi- 
tion and domineering pride of the French Emperor. 
It was thus a war accursed in its birth, and destined 
to recoil with curses and disasters frightful beyond 
description upon the whole French nation. It wasa 
war declared by the Emperor and his minions, but 
denounced at the time by the Republicans of Paris, 
who could not, howeyer, do more than simply pro- 
test. 


On the other hand, the whole German people, at 
the summons of the Prussian King, sprang to arms 
with a stern and high enthusiasm that struck the 
world with awe. Old feuds were forgotten, old 
grievances buried; they remembered only their 
Fatherland and its solemn call. The heat of a com- 
mon danger fused them all into one; and at last the 
heart of Germany throbbed with a common life. It 
was a spectacle wonderful and sublime; and the 
spirit of the hour lifted the common cause to a height 
of grandeur unsurpassed. The German flag became 
at once the symbol of liberty, progress, and civiliza- 
tion, and was cheered to the echo by a sympathizing 
world. The freedom, the safety, and the unity of the 
German people were all at stake; and in defending 
these against the deadly hate of Napoleon the Third, 
Germany fought the battle of the human race against 
the bully of Europe and the would-be despot of two 
hemispheres, 


The storm at last broke. The annals of history 
present no parallel to the utter whirlwind and torna- 
do of catastrophe that beat upon the armies of the 
Empire. Defeat trod upon the heels of defeat; and 
all the valor of France failed to wrench victory from 
the grasp of their terrible antagonists. Pressed back 
and crushed into the very dust, seeking refuge be- 
hind the guns of Strasburg and of Metz, outflanked, 
outgeneralled, outnumbered,—their communications 
cut and their forces torn asunder as by a thunder- 
bolt,—the French were at last cooped up in the 
slaughter-pen of Sedan, and compelled to surrender 
the largest army that ever laid down their arms at 
one time. In the host thus captured was the Em- 
peror himself,—the chief actor of the whole infernal 
drama. Thus fell the Second Empire with a crash 
that made the heavens ring. The Empress Regent 
fled from Paris by night with a single servant. The 
French people rose in bloodless reyolution, and pro- 
claimed the Republic. Never was retribution more 
swift, more terrible, more complete. The Empire 
was swept away like a cobweb, and the Emperor 
was a prisoner of war. Germany was wild with 
triumph, and the whole world echoed with applause. 


At the outset King William proclaimed that he 
made war upon the Empire, not upon the French 
people. He has succeeded beyond the expectation 
of the most sanguine. The liberty and safety of the 
Fatherland are assured beyond a peradventure. For 
many and many a long year, no French ruler will 
dare disturb the repose of a people whose wrath is 
such swift and terrible destruction. The Empire 


that took the aggressive and plunged two great na- 
tions into such a sea of slaughter, has collapsed like 
an eggshell in the iron grasp of the victor, and left 
not a trace behind. The Emperor is a captive, to 
dwell henceforth whereyer his captor may deign to 
assign him a residence. It was the Empire that was 
the aggressor,—and the Empire is annihilated. It 
was the Empire that King William made war upon, 
—and that war is ended by the extinction of his an- 
tagonist. For the good name of the German people, 
whose successes thus-far have been followed by the 
rejoicings of every liberal spirit the wide world over, 
—for the sake of that liberty and justice which have 
thus far consecrated the German cause,—I hope that 
King William may perceive the grandeur of his oppor- 
tunity, and, by his own spontaneous offer of peace on 
fair and just terms, seize the moral pre-eminence of 
Europe. The war of self-defence is closed by the capi- 
tulation of Sedan and the flight of the Empress Regent; 
if the war continues, it can only be a war of aggression 
against the French people, a war which King Wil- 
liam proclaimed he did not make. If he makes it 
now, it will not be the war that won the universal 
sympathy of liberals, but a new war for new objects. 
The peace and safety of Germany are assured; the 
aggressive French Empire is wiped out of existence ; 
the unity of Germany is an actual fact; whatever of 
glory there is in unparalleled martial achievements 
is already hers. WHAT HAS SHE STILL TO FIGHT 
FoR? Guarantees for the future and indemnity for 
the past she has indeed a right to ask, provided she 
respects the unity and liberty of France as she would 
have all nations respect her own unity and liberty. 
If such shall prove to be the policy of the Prussian 
government, it will command a profounder admira- 
tion than can be ever yielded to warlike exploits, 
however brilliant. I cannot disguise my earnest 
hope that Germany may show herself equal to the 
occasion, and prove by her moderation in the hour 
of dazzling triumph that she can set a new example 
to the nations. Much as 1 love Germany, and great 
as is the debt which every student, at least, is proud 
to confess he owes to her, I cannot follow her with 
my sympathy in a war waged for the dismemberment 
of France. 


That the war against the Empire ended with the 
Emperor’s surrender at Sedan and the. Empress Re- 
gent’s flight from Paris, is plain to every one. The 
only question is, does the French Republic propose 
to carry on the war for the same object, that is, the 
subjugation of Germany? That was the Emperor’s 
object; but his quarrel was protested against at the 
outbreak of the war by the very Republicans who 
have now come into power at Paris. The very idea 
of invading Germany is at present so preposterous, 
that only an idiot could be suspected of entertaining 
it. With the Empire fell the Empire’s ambition, the 
Empire’s arrogance, the Empire’s aggression; the 
quarrel begun by Napoleon has vanished into the 
past with the “dynasty” he hoped to found. Only 
last night’s telegraphic despatches brought the ac- 
count of an interview between Jules Favre and Lord 
Lyons, in which the former declared that “the Re- 
public did not inherit the wars of the Empire, and 
that the Provisional Government would very gladly 
conclude peace, as soon as possible, on any terms not 
absolutely dangerous or dishonorable to France.” 
All the proclamations and manifestoes of the Repub- 
lic that I have seen avow but one purpose, that ot 
national defence. If the war continues, it will pre- 
sent the painful spectacle of a defeated but still brave 
and powerful people defending a Republic against a 
Monarchy. It is sad enough under any circumstances 
for a liberal to see a high-spirited nation driven to 
desperation; but when it is a Republic fighting for 


its very existence against a Monarchy, the German / 


liberals themselves may well pause and ask what is the 
secret and ultimate purpose of the war, 


Now I can well understand the delight of Germans 
in the splendid success of their arms over the old en- 
emy that once trod Germany so remorselessly into 
the mire. - But there is a danger in this very delight 
which I must not be silent about. There is some- 
thing nobler than the intoxication of national vic- 


tory, the gratification of national revenge, the thirst . 


for national aggrandizement at the expense of tradi- 
tional foes. Is it not a nobler thing so to love hu- 
manity that reverence for universal justice shall out- 
weigh the seductions of purely national feeling ? So 
it seems to me; and I do earnestly long to hear the 
voice of German liberalism speaking out loudly at 
this crisis in behatf of justice and equal rights and re- 
publican liberty. It is not right,—I must say it with 


emphasis,—it is not right to dismember France, sim- 
ply because her Emperor, drunk’ with pride and 
tempted to his ruin by the Nemesis that bas at last 
hurled him into the gulf, desired to dismember 
Germany. Two wrongs will not make one right, 
The unity of one people is as sacred as that of another. 


The Republic is guiltless of Napoleon’s crime. It 
would be an act of great magnanimity, so great that 
the world would thrill with admiration, if victorious 
Germany should pause, as she can now pause with 
perfect honor, and offer to the Republic of France fair 
and just terms of peace. France cannot sue for peace 
without a fatal wound to her self-respect. Powerless 
for aggression, she is still powerful for defence, and, 
with a pride which I cannot but respect, refuses to 
beg for pity as a conquered slave. Will not German 
liberals also respect the high spirit of a foeman 
worthy of their steel, and refuse to sanction the con- 
tinuance of a war which has accomplished its ends?. 
Depend upon it, if the war continues, the tide of the 
world’s sympathy will turn. It is already beginning 
to turn. What I dread above everything at this 
juncture is lest 1 should not be permitted still to give 
Germany a hearty and undivided sympathy. To 
freedom, to republican institutions, to the equal 
rights of nations as of men, the sympathy of all lib- 
erals belongs; and I cannot bear to think that Ger- 
many should be made by the arts of king or courtier 
to fight against them. 


The danger is this. King William has ordered the 
captive Napoleon to be treated as the ruling sovereign 
of France, and vehemently refuses to hear the Repub- 
lic spoken of. These are significant facts. The King 
of Prussia believes in the divine right of kings, and 
will spare no republic that he can overthrow. Bis- 
marck is no liberal, and will not work for liberal 
ideas. Suppose that the German armies take Paris, 
and strangle the new-bern Republic gasping for its 
breath; will German liberais shout applause, when 
the King and Bismarck re-instate an Orleanist or a 
Bonaparte on the now vacant throne of France? 


Will that be a result that the friends of freedom can 
rejoice at? I trust the German people; but I have 
no trust fora Hohenzollern. The worst thing that 
could now happen to Germany itself would be the 
subversion of the French Republic. Let the Germans 
now retire in triumph, leaving the Republic “intact ; 
and how long would it be before Spain, perhaps Italy 
and England, would also be republics? And what 
would do so much for the final emancipation of Ger- 
many herself from the subjection of kingcraft and 
priestcraft, as the successful operation of republican 
governments in those countries? Iv 1s TIME TO SINK 
THE GERMAN IN THE LIBERALIST. It is time to de- 
mand the recall of German armies from the soil of 
France in the interest of universal liberty. If the 
German liberals now suffer themselyes to be 
beguiled by the intoxication of triumph over the 
ancient enemy of. their country, and sanction 
King William in crushing out the French Re- 
public, will not he ‘and all other despots laugh 
in their sleeves at the success of their schemes against 
freedom and progress? I sincerely hope that the 
voice and influence of all liberal Germans will be on 
the side of these, and against the cunning devices of 
all schemers for the perpetuation of royalty. Re- 
member that, if King William prolongs the war, it 
will be against the French people, against French 
liberty, against republicanism everywhere, France 
has been already terribly punished and humiliated 
for the ambitious plots of Louis Napoleon; and she 
is to-day willing to accept any peace that shall re- 
spect the integrity of her territory. If she is required 
to pay the expenses of the war, to disband her standing 
army, to dismantle her frontier fortresses, and to give 
to her German-speaking provinces the right of voting 
freely whether they will belong to France or Ger- 
many, I think she will have no cause to complain; 
nor do I see how Germany can exact more without 
violating the very principle she has so gloriously 
maintained—the right of every nation to be unmo- 
lested, united, and self-governed in all things. This 
is aright sacredly to be respected; and when it is 
sacredly and universally respected, then will dawn 
the day longed for by every true republican, the day 
for the establishment of the UNITED SvavEs or Ev- 
rnopm. I cannot help hoping that King William will 
not be able craftily to turn the patriotic devotion of 
Germany into a sword for the slaughter of the French 
Republic, and thus to postpone indefinitely that hap- 
py day. Better far would it be for Germany herself 
now to withdraw her victorious troops, and give to 
the world the most magnificent of all spectacles— 
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that of a nation powerful enough to be unjust, but 
virtuous enough to be just. 


Notr.—A letter received since reading the above, 
written by a German liberal who fought in 1848, has 
a passage so timely that it ought to be here append- 
ed :— 

‘We fight with Prussia; but if Wilhelm, the despot, goes on 
and hurts our baby Republic, we are going to fight with France, 
because these babies must and shall be raised, though it cost 
the life of a hundred thousand foxes. When we have gota 
united Germany, I think uncle Michael will have to bring ws a 
republican baby; and Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, and all other 
mocking ‘graces of God,’ will have to go to the God they came 
from. Our God does not know these mocking-birds. I wish 
we could get a united Germany without them; but we shall 
have to do it or get it done in accordance with present condi- 
tions. That hope is ours. One of these days, their descend- 
ants and ours will alike enjoy the sweets of universal Liberty.” 


That is the ring of true metal. May its echoes be 
~ loud and long ! 


ADDRESS FROM THE COMMITTERS OF 
THE LONDON AND AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETIES TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


DeEAR Friends: That which we have long feared 
has come upon the nations. The system of armed 
peace which the Governments of Europe have in- 
sisted on maintaining has issued, as such a system 
could not fail, sooner or later, to do, in open war be- 
tween the two Powers which had most distinguished 
themselves by the excess of their warlike prepara- 
tions. The conflict which has now commenced will, 
beyond doubt, prove to be one of the most awful in 
the history of the world. It will involve an incalcu- 
lable destruction of human life and property, will fill 
myriads of hitherto happy homes with horror and 
anguish, will derange those beneficent ties’ of com- 
merce by which mankind are bound to each other, 
will arrest the progress of liberty and civilization, will 
enyenom men’s spirits by evil passions, and will 
make the very name of Christianity—the religion of 
merey and brotherly love—for the time a mockery in 
the earth. 

But while overwhelmed with sorrow at this terri- 
ble event, we at least can look upon it with a con- 
science {ree from remorse. For many years we have 
not ceased, to the extent of our abilities and oppor- 
tunities in our endeayors to impress upon govern- 
ments and peoples the duty of using the lucid inter- 
vals of peace in adopting means which would give 
some guarantee to the nations against so dire a calamity 
as that which has now overtaken them. Far from 
having proclaimed, as we are sometimes mistakenly 
accused of doing, an approaching millenium of uni- 
versal peace, our voice, on the contrary, has been one 
of constant deprecation and warning, on the ground 
that there was no security of peace while Europe was 
incessantly preparing for war, and while the nations 
were content to leave the continuance of peace at 
the merey of the excited passions and hazardous ac- 
cidents of the moment. Therefore it is that we have 
been strenuously contending, first, fora mutual and 
simultaneous reduction of those enormous armaments, 
which, kept up professedly in the interests of peace, 
are the most dangerous incentives to war; and, sec- 
ondly, for the establishment »fa Court of Arbitration, 
or some form of international jurisdiction, by which 
the differences of nations could be referred to the de- 
cision of reason and justice, instead of prejudice and 
passion. If there be any who doubt the efficacy of 
these means, will they suggest some means more effi- 
cacious, or are we to abandon mankind in despair to 
the eternal rule of barbarism and brute force ? 

What now, dear friends, remains for us to do? 
Unhappily, in those countries which are the actual 
seat of war, the voice of justice, reason, and religion 
is stifled, for that is the only condition on which war 
ean be prosecuted. Our excellent fellow-laborers in 
the cause of Peace on the Continent, have not been 
wanting to their principles and convictions at this 
awful crisis. Consistently and courageously, even 
on the very arena of warlike agitation, have they, in 
every way that was open to them, uttered bold and 
eloquent protests against the war. But while it may 
be difficult for them to persevere in that course—for 
war is the most oppressive of tyrants—we must con- 
tinue to denounce this great crime against humanity, 
and, undazzled by the glare of victory which may at- 
tend one side or the other, turn upon it steadily the 
light of sober reason and Christian morality. We 
must guard ourselves and use whatever influence we 
possess in guarding others, agaiust the contagion of 
the warspirit, whichis apt to spread even to those 
who are only spectators of the conflict. We must do 
all that lies im our power to prevent the area of the 
war being enlarged, and especially we must strenu- 
ously resist all attempts to involve our own. country 
in this dreadfulimbroglio. _We must watch every 
opening for the restoration of peace, so as to encour- 
age our own and other neutral Governments, to offer 
their mediation at the earliest possible opportunity 
With a view to bring the war to an end. And above 
all, we must stand prepared, whenever this deplorable 
conflict is closed, to invoke the public opinion of all 
Christendom ia favor of such measures being taken 
as will for the future place the peace of the world 
beyond the reach of the personal ambition of indi- 
viduals, or the capricious impulses of popular passion. 
And may we not hope that the horror and indigna- 
tion which this war cannot fail ultimately to inspire, 
will convince all men of the supreme folly and 
wickedness of referring the disputes of nations to the 


blind and brutal arbitrament of the sword—will 
awaken so stern a demand among the millions of the 
oppressed populations of Europe as can no longer be 
resisted, for those measures of disarmament and arbi- 
tration. for which we have been so long contending, 
and which seem the only means of escape from the 
vicious circle in which the nations have been so long 
revolving ? 

JOSEPH PEASE, President. London 

HENRY RICHARD, Secretary. Peace Society. 


HOWARD MALCOM, President. American 
AMASA LORD, Secretary. Peace Society. 


September, 1870. 
(Other papers please copy.) 
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A FRENCH PROTEST AGAINST NAPOLE- 
ONS WAR, 


Count Gasparin, the staunch friend of the United 
States in our late war, published a brave protest in 
the Journal des Debats of July 18, which Dr. Thomp- 
son translates as follows in the Christian Union :— 


“T have not hesitated, sir, to address you these 
lines. If they compromise me, so much the worse ! 
I shall have obeyed my duty, and called forth what- 
ever is in me against an act that my conscience dis- 
avows. Will it be said that in thus agitating the 
question I am wanting in patriotism? Fox and his 
friends beiieved themselves very patriotic when they 
condemned in plain terms the war against France. 
Some would lead us on by the single phrase, ‘The 
fiag is engaged; we have but to follow that.’ That 
is to say, we ought no longer to speak, to write, to 
think. Never was a maxim of despotism better in- 
vented. A declaration of war is blurted out, the flag 
is engaged; and forthwith opinion must be released ! 
the tribune released !-the flag is engaged! But, if the 
flag is engaged, so is our conscience; and we will not, 
we cannot accept the least fraction of moral respon- 
sibility in a butchery that nothing can render lawful 
in our eyes. There are two kinds of patriotism. 
There is that which follows the flag wherever it flies, 
though it be the flag of Leclere going to re-establish 
slavery in St. Domingo; there is that which wrestles 
at its own risk and peril with all that would seem to 
compromise the honor of the country. For this lat- 
ter patriotism, the honor of the country, does not con- 
sist in the number of battles won, but in practising 
justice, and becoming the representative, the patron 
of all generous causes. This patriotism has also its 
ambitions, as you_see, and it lays out for the country 
no mean7ole. . In any event, it was necessary 
that this be said. For wounded conscience there is 
not one relief possible but to protest. Many ‘others 
think as do; but were I alone, I would none the 
less relieve my conscience by publishing this protest 
and signing it.” 
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Turn Uras Tree.—We have received two letters 
inquiring whether the familiar account of the Upas 
tree (or the ‘“ Utopia tree,’ as we once heard it. called 
In asermon from a city pulpit) is true or not. The 
story is a mere fable, which first gained credence in 
Europe through the narrative of oersch, a surgeon 
in the Dutch East India Company’s service, published 
about the middle of the last century. He described 
the tree as poisoning the air of the whole valley 
where it grew, so that neither animal nor vegetable 
could live there. But when Deschamps and Lesche- 
nault visited Java, they found that this deadly tree 
flourished only where vegetation was most luxuriant, 
and that it was haunted by birds and insects, In an- 
other part of Java, there is a narrow valley where 
neither animal nor vegetable life can exist, but this 
is owing to the exhalation of carbonic-acid gas from 
an old volcanic crater. Upas is a Malay word mean- 
ing poison, and is applied to a variety of vegetable 
products. The proper name of the so-called Upas 
tree is antjar or antiar (the Antiaris toxicaria of 
Leschenault) which grows in many parts of the Sun- 
da and Philippine islands. Itis a very beautiful tree, 
and sometimes grows to the height of a hundred feet. 
From its milky juice, mixed with black pepper and 
the juices of certain roots, the Malays prepare a 
poison for their arrows which is very prompt and 
virulent in its action. Cloth is sometimes made 
from the fibrous bark of the antjar, but unless the 
fibre has been thoroughly cleansed, it produces a 
painful itching when worn next to the skin. 

Since writing the above, we have met with an ac- 
count of this tree in Pouchet’s Universe. He states 
that the juice is not poisonous unless introduced be- 
neath the skin. While Leschenault was examining 
one of these trees, which he had cut down, the ex- 
udation from the broken branches flew over his face 
and his hands, but without injuring him. But eight 
drops of the juice, injected into the veins of a horse, 
killed it directly ; and criminals have been known to 
die in five or six minutes after being pricked in the 
breast with a lancet dipped in the juice—Journal of 
Chemistry. 


ner 

Says Jean Paul Richter: “To insure modesty, 1 
would advise the educating of the sexes together; for 
two boys will preserve twelve girls, or two girls 
twelve boys, innocent, amid winks, jokes, and im- 
proprieties, merely by that instinctive sense which is 
the forerunner of matured modesty. But I will 
guarantee nothing in a school where girls are alone 
together, and still less where boys are.” . 
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Sheridan remarked, in parliamentary language, on 

entering a crowded committee room, “ Will some 
member move that I may take the chair?” 


Voices trom the People - 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


—“ For two weeks past I have failed to receive 
my accustomed copy of Tum Jnpwx. I could better 
spare any other publication that falls under my no- 
tice; for its contents xre at once the keenest incite- 
ment to moral effort, and the most quieting balm to 
fevered thought that I experience. : 

On rejecting the fallacies of the popular religious 
theories under which I was reared, I fell into a state 
of doubt which for many years acted both as dis- 
quieter and stupefier in the way toward juster views. 
But the ideas which I have encountered in your 
pages, and heard from speakers who hold kindred 
sentiments, have, during the past few months, made 
an epoch in my life most sweet and refreshing, get- 
ting more harmony out of the old chaos than I could 
have imagined possible. 

The blind problems of existing evil and future per- 
sonal identity still haunt me rather badly. The 
first, with its systems of cruelty which seem inherent 
in both human and lower organization, and the 
seemingly unavoidable contortions and .miseries of 
social circumstance, igs hard to reconcile with our 
much petted and greatly desired notion of an intelli- 
ligent cause or controller of all things. Then, as to 
the second; although in perfect accordance with my 
previous view, when I find one whose general judg- 
ment commands my highest respect expressing un- 
certainty as to our future conscious being, I cannot 
resist a feeling of depression and disappointment. 
While I dread the flattery of false hopes, and desire 
to meet the worst that is in store with steady pa- 
tience, I yet am fond of seeing others trot out their 
argument of the ancient and universal belief, inher- 
ing even in the savage thought, with their own 
cheery and immovable faith. This is certainly de- 
serving of some reliance, in spite of the possible 
evanescence of our spiritual composition. 

Then, too, the steady improvement so marked in 
all moral history,—-that has been my greatest hope. 
If we have an intelligent Father, and our instincts 
bear resemblance to his own, if we are to be blotted 
out as we come along, how can he enjoy those 
glorious effects alone, without the companionship of 
those who have shared the beginnings and continua- 
tion of the process? How could he toss away these 
aspirations that are our dignity and joy? 

But it may be with regard to both and all such 
problems that we shall some day gain a bird’s eye 
view, feebly akin to our conception of an omniscient 
view, which will give us some clue to the teasing 
mystery.” 


——“There is something to me intensely interest- 
ing in the fact that woman f-ela sich an interest in 
this theological reform. It may be either weak or 
foclish in me, but I confess that in this new warfare 
Tlong for the countenance and co-operation of wo- 
man. Her moral instincts, as well as natural, are 
so much purer and safer than ours, that I feel de- 
lighted and strengthened when she bids us attack the 
strongholds of consecrated error, and commends our 
courage and success.” 


“T have seen your Prospectus in the Toledo 
Blade, and wish you to send me a specimen copy. 
I think it is what 1 have long wished for,—a period- 
ical which, while it does not ignore religion, adyo- 
cates a system which does not conflict with common 
sense. If I like the paper, I will try to send youa 
few subscribers.” 

—— If you prepare those bound yolumes of TH 
Invex for distribution at the end of its first year, 
please count me in for one copy. I hope you 2oilt 
have encouragement enough to justify printing 
the missing numbers; but also that the ‘ limitec 
number’ has not been subscribed for as yet !” 


——“ Please mark my name fora bound copy of 
Tue [ypex for first year of publication. Amid all 
the failures and disappointments that we reach 
through orthodoxy, it is refreshing to strike now 
and then something so fresh, true, and free as THe 
INDEX.” 


—“T have enjoyed the spirit and matter of your 
paper very much; and, of all the weeklies I have 
been subscriber to, itis the only one I have ever pre- 
served for binding.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First InpEPEND=NT Sociery.— The regular 
meetings of this Society will be held for the present 
on Sunday afternoons, at 34 o’clock, at WuirE’s 
Hauu. To commence next Sunday, Sept. 25. By 
Order of the Trustees. 


RapicaL Cius.—Arrangements will be made as 
soon as possible for the meetings of the Club. 
——c“(36]C2- 2 __ — 
RECEIVED. 

Reason AND Reticion. A Sermon, delivered in the 
Unitarian Church of Northumberland, Pa., Aug. 
21, 1870, by Rey. Davip H. Cuarxk. Published by 
Request. Youneman & Kerrer, Printers, Sun- 
bury, Pa. pp. 14. 
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Poetry. 


ORDINATION. 


I see, through golden gates ajar, 
Midst radiant hosts a Dove descend, 
As midst the stars a brighter star; . 
The white wings kiss thy brow, O friend, 
The still air palpitates thy name, 
While reverent myriads bless and bend ; 
And up through dazzling aisles of flame 
The refluent tides of glory roll, 
Till all is vanished whence it came. 
And was the splendor in my soul? 
O friend, Time waits upon thy will— 
Paint thou the vision on his scroll, 
Like him, the Master Artist still! 
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The Hditor of Tun InDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of ali questions included under 
tis general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tur InpDEx, 
bound and complete for the year, at §250, will please forward 
name andaddress immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at theend of the year. For further par- 
ticulars see Tun INDEX, No, 20. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


To every new subscriber who shall remit 
to us, before the first day of January next, 
$2.00 for a year’s subscription to THE INDEX, 
we will send gratuitously a copy of the last 
ANNUAL ReporT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION ; provided a desire for it is 
stated at the time. 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to 
us $2.50, we will send Tar INDEX for one 
year, and also, an unbound file of Zhe Ladies’ 
Own Magazine for 1870, edited by Mrs. M. C. 
Bland, Indianapolis, Ind. We will send a 
bound volume of the latter (when issued) with 
THe Inpex for $3.00. 


RADICAL CO-OPERATION. 


The subjoined paragraph, from the Syracuse 
Daily Standard of Sept. 14, shows that there 
isa rapidly increasing activity in the direction 
of co-operation for radical reform :— 

“ CoRTLAND PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION.—On Sun- 
day last the friends of free thought and free inyesti- 
gation, residing in Cortland village and vicinity, met 
and organized a Radical Society, to be known as the 
“Cortland Progressive Association.” 

The most simple articles of association were adopt- 
ed and subscribed to by some twenty-five of those 
present, and the following officers were elected :— 

President—Stevhen Brewer. 

Vice President—John W. Strowbridge. 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary—s. T. Pom- 
eroy. 

ik committee was appointed to procure a perma-: 
nent place of meeting for the Association. 

A lecture by Professor William Denton was read 
and short speeches made by a number of the mem- 
bers, after which the Association adjourned for one 
week. 

The object of the Association is to establish the 
authority of reason and right, and to maintain truth, 
freedom, progress and equal rights. 

There are many radical persons in and about 
Cortland, and the prospects are that the Society 
will prove a success.” 


We understand that this new association 
has been called into existence through the 
efforts of a few earnest radicals of Cortland, 
acting in conjunction with the Radical Club 
of Syracuse, N. Y. There can be little doub 


that more can be accomplished by the forma- 
tion of such local associations as these than 
in any other way. We congratulate our 
friends in Syracuse and Cortland on the sue- 
cess of this new movement, and hope that 
radicals elsewhere will be stimulated by it to 
determined action of the same kind. 


Our conviction grows stronger every day 
that these radical societies or clubs are a ne- 
cessity of the times. Under the “ Depart- 
ment of the Free Religious Association” in 
our present issue, will be found some very 
valuable observations and reflections by Mr. 
Potter on the causes why radical societies 
have so often proved weak and transient. In 
forming new ones, lt the mistake be carefully 
shunned of “putting new wine into old bot- 
tles.’ The more frank and explicit their dis- 
connection with the Christian Church, so 
much the better will be their prospect of con- 
tinuance, and so much the greater will be 
their influence for good. The democratic 
character of Radical Clubs renders any affili- 
ation with the Church, however nominal, dan- 
gerous and embarrassing. Let us have cour- 
age and foresight enough, in establishing new 
societies for mutual culture and general re- 
form, to shun the rock on which those have 
split who did not fully appreciate the irrecon- 
cilableness of the oll and the new. Enthusi- 
asm is chilled and effort paralyzed by any am- 
biguity of position ; and in the indecisiveness 
of the attitude held by many radical organi- 
zations towards the Christian religion,—-in 
their half-acceptance and half-rejection of a 
system which, as such, has become a millstone 
about the neck of humanity,—we read the 
secret of their powerlessness to affect public 
opinion or to arouse a widespread enthusiasm 
for ideas. 

Principles have no pity for our half-heart- 
edness, our well-meaning concessions to pub- 
lic prejudice, our reluctance to make sacrifi- 
ces, or even our honest muddiness and confu- 
sion of thought. If we do not follow them 
implicitly, and take them for richer, for poor- 
er, for better, for worse,—if for any reason 
whatsoever we shrink from putting our whole 
faith in them, and censecrating to them “our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor,’-— 
they grind us between the upper and the 
nether millstones, and our “damnation is 
just.” The Christian Churth grew and flour- 
ished, and still flourishes, because it has had 
men who believed in it to the extent of giy- 
ing themselves up to it, body and soul. When 
radicals are fired with an equal faith in free- 
dom and humanitarian religion, they will con- 
quer the world. No society ever yet tailed 
that was true toa clearly grasped idea in word 
and act. Itis faith that wins; and it ought 
to win. But countless societies have failed 
which halted between two ideas, or which were 
lukewarm in serving a single idea, or which had 
no idea “to speak of.” Nature determines 
the conditions of success, and is as pitiless to 
incapacity, irresolution, and bewilderment, as 
to wilful disobedience. She says to us,— 
“ Keep your heads cool and your hearts warm. 
Believe in truth and serve it; but first of all 
understand it.” 


America is full of a crude radicalism which 
strikes out wildly in all directions, and hits 
nothing. It loads its gun with oysters in- 
stead of bullets, and befouls its game without 
hurting it. What radicalism needs to-day is 
concentration of intellect and will on a defin- 
ite purpose. Let every radical society, club, 
or assuciation, as the first condition of suc- 


cess, define its own purpose and position, both 
to itself and to the world; and its success 
will then depend on the energy, courage, and 
persistency with which it works. ~ If it has 
ideas, and urges them ag the abolitionists 
urged the idea of immediate emancipation, 
there will be no such thing as failure. But 
haziness of thought, doubtfulness of position, 
irresoluteness of purpose, distraction of aim, 
apathy of feeling, are just as fatal to the suc- 
cess of an association as to that of an indi- 
vidual, lead to an aping of methods incon- 
gruous with its real spirit, paralyze its 
members, and deprive it of all influence with 
the world. Radicals must concentrate their 
energies on something practicable, reajl, and 
valuable, or their associations will be as fee- 
ble and short-lived in the future as too many 
of them have been in the past. They must 
know where they are, and what they are 
about. But with clear convictions, clear aims, - 
anda cleaf position, they can accomplish 
wonders in the true education of humanity. 
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Mr. C. D. B. Minus, of Syracuse, N, Y. 
would like to make afew engagements to 
lecture in the West during the latter part of 
the winter. He has lectures on the “ Rela- 
tions of Religion and Science,” on the 
“ Future of Religion,” and on the “ Opening 
Era,”—the latter perhaps a little more popu- 
lar than the others. His terms will be 
moderate, and his address will be as above 
given. Mr. Mills is well known to the read- 
ers of the Radical as one of its very best 
contributors. Some articles of his on “ Pythag- 
oras” and the “Eleatic School,” full of the 
finest appreciation of the finest thought, at- 
tracted at the time no little attention, and 
evinced a mind of a high and rare order. 
Wherever an audience can be got together 
qualified to enjoy the ripe reflections of a 
wise, calm thinker, we confidently recommend 
Mr. Mills as one who will not disappoint 
them. We only wish we could ourself share 
the privilege of hearing him, 


. 


or 


Wt are indebted to Dr. D. White, of St. 
Louis, for a copy of the articles of association 
of “ The Progressive Spiritualists,” a society 
just formed in that city. One of the provis- 
ions is that “no political or other inharmon- 
ious topics shall be introduced.” We more 
than doubt the wisdom of any such restriction 
as this. A truly “progressive” society will 
find no topic “ inharmonious” which, like 
politics, concerns the well-being of man. 
Until they have mastered the lesson of respect 
for all sincere opinions, they have still to learn 
the A B C of free thought. 
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THE following anecdote is worthy of more 
than a laugh. It embodies a philosophy. 
Whoever has attempted to argue a thorough- 
ly selfish man into the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
will see the point :— 


“ Were you in the fight ?” said an officer to an el- 
derly negro on a steamer after taking a fort. “Hada 
little taste of it, sah.” “ Stood your ground, did you?” 
“No, sah, I runs.” “ Run at the first fire, did you?” 
“Yes, sab ; would bab run sooner, if I had known it 
was comin’.” “ Why, that’s not very creditable to 
your courage.” “Dat isn’t my line, sah; cookin’ 
my perfession.” “ Well, but have you no regard for 
your reputation?” ‘“Reputation’s nothing to me by 
the side ob life.” ‘Do you consider your life worth 
more than other people’s?” “ J?s worth more to me,. 
sah,” 


On “utilitarian ” principles, the negro’s 
logic is perfect. It takes a nobler philosophy 
than “ utilitarianism ” to explain the life of 
a true hero. 
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Communications, 


MATTER AND LAW. 


Mr. F. E. Apgor: 


Dear Sir,—A few weeks since, you had the kind- 
ness to publish, and comment on, a short interroga- 
tory article of mine, under the title of “The Intelli- 
gibility of Nature.” I now ask the privilege ofa 
very few words more on the subject. 

Theism of late, especially since I became a sub- 
scriber to Tur INDEx, has assumed a greater appear- 
ance of consistency to me than formerly ; although 
the difficulties attending it still seem to be nu- 
merous. 

For instance, you cite analogies to show that the 
regular workings of Nature have an intelligent cause. 
Now I cannot readily conceive of cause and effect in 
any other way than that the cause must always pre- 
cede the effect. Therefore, if I accept the theory that 
Nature’s laws have a cause (intelligent or otherwise), 
I must believe there was a time when they were not; 
yet matter without law is to me incomprehensible. How 
then? Matter also a result and brought into existence 
simultaneously with its laws? Incomprehensible also. 
And then have I not as great reason to believe intel- 
ligence to be a result as matter? Then why may not 
this “ Intelligent Cause” itself be an effect, and so ad 
infinitum ? 

I will not occupy further space with objections; 
perhaps many of them would disappear, did I under- 
stand Nature better. Could you not give us an essay 
on your idea of the attributes, of God, as manifested 
by Nature, or at least what are not his attributes? I 
think it would be of interest to a great many of your 
readers, Yours truly, R. 


[ 1. Something must always have existed, or else 
nothing would now exist. It is impossible to believe 
that the universe could have suddenly started into 
being out of absolute nothingness. 

2. Something, therefore, must be admitted to be 
eternal and uncaused ; and it is unreasonable to de- 
mand a cause for the simple existence of this some- 
thing (substance). The idea of creation as the “ pro- 
duction of something out of nothing” is puerile. 
Matter and force are equally indestructible and 
equally uncreatable. 

3. The effects, therefore, for which we may proper- 
ly demand a cause are not the uncreated substance 
or immanent force or eternal laws of Nature, but only 
her changes, events, and shifting forms. ‘“ Matter 
without law” or force is impossible even to thought, 
since we can form no conception of matter which 
does not presuppose both force and law. 

4. It is true that the cause must precede the effect. 
But, according to what is above said, it is not true 
that Nature’s laws are an effect. Nature’s endless 
metamorphoses are the real effects to be explained ; 
but the laws that govern them are simply the manner, 
always the same under the same circumstances, in 
which the universal force acts. The real question 
is—does the action of this universal force indicate in- 
telligence? Ifit does, the cause anterior to the effect 
is intelligent ; if not, we must explain as best we can 
the fact that science finds Nature an intelligible 
book. Fate, Chance, or God,—which is the author? 
—Ep.] 


>< - 
MOVEH AND YWOVED 


F, E. Assot, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—I think it cannot be rationally and 
therefore not successfully affirmed that substance of 
any kind gave form to or took on form of itself—the 
immobility of matter must first be denied. 

If the immobility ef matter (per se) be conceded, 
does not this necessitate the further concession, since 
motion exists, that matter had and has a motor, and 
that matter and motor are not the same in kind—and 
does not motion imply the pre-existence of a mover 
and something to be moved—and does not the ex- 
istence of forms necessitate the acknowledgment of 
the pre-existence of a former or maker, and some- 
thing to be formed? And further. Does not the ex- 
istence of intelligence reproducing forms necessitate 
and prove the pre-existence and concert of intelli- 
gence in the production of such forms? It will 
hardly be affirmed that even the simplest voluntary 
actions of men (the highest known forms of organized 
matter) are not prompted and performed by and un- 
der the influence and power of some kind and degree 
of intelligence. Andif se, how can we entertain the 
idea that what we behold of the vast universe of or- 
ganized matter exists and moves without the concert 
of intelligence? As great an absurdity as the mi- 
raculous conception story when presented as a his- 
toric fact, in my judgment. What does Mr. Ein- 
stein mean by the spontaneity of matter? Does he 
not mean, after all, the same that we mean when we 
speak of the intelligent indwelling spirit or principle 
that gives form and motion to all matter (and with- 
out which matter of any form whatever can have 
no consciousness of existence), that we express by the 
term—God? 

Can matter be produced out of nothing? or intelli- 
gence outofnon-intelligence, or matter unintelligent 
per se? ‘Truly yours, 


Havana, O., July 23, 1870. K.N. 


MORALS AND CAUSATION, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 5, 1870. 


Mr. Aspor:—I was much impressed by the “ Plea 
for Necessity” by L. T. I. Not being accustomed to 
reason upon questions of pure metaphysics, the argu- 
ment seemed to me to be not only subtle, but strong, 
and J awaited your reply with interest. I was disap- 
pointed to find that you admit the plea to be unanswer- 
able unless we deny at the outset that moral phenome- 
na are under the law of causation; and even then you 
restrict the power of free choice to such narrow limits 
that it is difficult to see what the control that the in- 
dividual has over his activities amounts to. I had 
supposed that the doctrine of Freedom had a stronger 
caxe. 

You say :—“ Now we claim that the doctrine of 
Necessity has no basis but a speculative theory of 
causation,—-the @ priort assumption that the law of 
absolute causation must cover all moral as well as 
all physical phenomena; and we also claim that the 
doctrine of Freedom rests on the fact of man’s moral 
nature, and cannot be denied without denying man’s 
moral nature. This L. T. I. has denied in reducing 
virtue to ‘great good fortune.’ Our assertion is thus 
made good that his doctrine rests only on speculation, 
while ours rests on facts.” 

In other words, we make certain assertions which 
reassert our former assertion and thus make it good. 

Of course you do not claim that moral phenomena, 
or anything else, exist without a cause. Is it, then, 
unwarrantable to asstuune that “a universal fact of 
human knowledge,” the existence whereof must be 
ascribed to some cause, is likely to remain under the 
guidance of the law that brought it into being? Are 
not moral phenomena tested by an ever-shifting 
standard? Are they not things of change, of growth, 
of development? Can we conceive of growth or de- 
velopment where causation is inoperative ? 

The supporters of “ Natural Selection” claim that 
“it also operates in the case of men, among whom 
there is a perpetual survival of the fittest; in the 
most barbarous conditions of mankind the struggle is 
almost entirely between individuals; in proportion as 
civilization has increased among men, it is easy to 
trace the transference of a great part of the struggle, 
little by little, from individuals to tribes, nations, cor- 
porations, societies and similar combinations; and 
accompanying this transference has been undeniably 
the development of the moral qualities and social 
virtues.” And Prof. Owen, although as a conserva- 
tive he rejects the theory of Natural Selection, in de- 
veloping his “ Derivation Hypothesis,” draws a com- 
parison “between life and magnetism, and between 
all the actions of living beings, from the attraction of 
the wmada by a bit of meat to the highest phenomena 
of consciousness ;”’ of which his conclusion is that, 
“from the magnet that chooses between steel and 
zine to the philosopher who chooses between good 
and evil, the difference is one of degree and not of 
kind.” 

This is speculative theory. That “the law of abso- 
lute causation must cover all moral as well as all 
physical phenomena” is, perhaps, nothing more than 
an @ priort assumption; but of the assertion that 
that upon which the doctrine of Freedom rests,— 
namely, the fact of man’s moral nature—is inde- 
pendent of the law of causation and bence exists 
without cause, it may be said that the idea is simply 
inconceivable, 
Fatalism may make of shame and self-respect absurd- 
ities, and teach that we cannot help doing whatever 
wedo. It is, then, the basis of all charity. Freedom 
thus logically treated would teach that not only all 
actions, but that all beliets are matters of the will, 
and that a perverted will is the only reason why all 
men do not accept our advanced and liberal views— 
whatever they may be. The Romish Church has al- 
ways maintained that faith is controlled by the will, 
and its history is one of constant efforts to overcome 
in various ways the wilful obstinacy of unbelievers. 

The Freedom which is “the inspiration of the 
nineteenth century and the breath of life of American 
civilization” is the result of the tardy recognition of 
the truth, that men must of necessity have different 
standards of morality and different religious and po- 
litical ideas. ; 

Rather than insist upon the inconceivable idea that 
the phenomena are independent of the law of abso- 
lute causation, in order to establish the consisteacy 
of shame and self-respect and the apparent freedom 
of man’s moral nature, would it not be better to de- 
fer the atterapt to reconcile the seeming contradic- 
tions until we have more light ? 

Very respectfall 
“ # Rd. 


{We made no attempt to “reconcile” the theories 
of Freedum and Necessity, which we regard as irre- 
concilable. Of the two contradictory doctrines, we 
gave our reasons for accepting one and rejecting the 
other. Some persons (not very wisely) endeavor to 
accept both. All that we insist upon is the recogni- 
tion of actual facts. That man is a moral being, or 
(what is precisely the same thing) a free being, is 
a fact to which we cannot let theory put out our 
eyes. : 

Men act from motives in all actions that can be 
called moral. Are motives causes, in the same sense 
that a lighted match is the cause of a gunpowder ex- 
plosion? The gunpowder cannot help exploding, 
though a thousand lives are thereby lost. On the 
Necessarian theory, the murderer who applies the 
match is as innocent as the gunpowder, and for the 


Necessity pushed to the extreme of 


same reason—he could not help doing what he did. 
When mankind.are so far advanced as to look with 
no more horror on the murderer than on the gun- 
powder, they will accept that theory,—not, we think, 
before. It is no part of our theory that men act with- 
out motives; but we deny that motives are “ efficient” 
causes, i. e. causes that absolutely compel their effects. 
We regard them simply as “ final” causes, i. e. reasons 
for acting which may or may not be acted upon, ac- 
cording to man’s free choice. This is what we mean 
by denying that moral actions are necessitated or 
governed by the law of absolute causation, Who- 
ever is conscious of acting otherwise than by outward 
or inward compulsion will perceive that we advocate 
no “inconceivable idea,’ but simply state in terms 
the common consciousness of man. 

We think that a careful reperusal of our reply to 
L. T. I. will remove the difficulties expressed above, 
which show that we have not been wholly under- 


stood.—Ep ] 
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THEISM EN RUSSIA. 


Friend Anpor:—I have been greatly interested 
in the account given by Hepworth Dixon, in his 
“Free Russia,’ of the life ard labors of Nicolas 
Ilyin, who seems to have been a Theistic or Free Re- 
ligious Reformer in that country. Thinking that a 
statement of the principal facts would be interesting 
to your readers, many of whom may not see Mr. 
Dixon’s instructive volume, I have prepared the fol- 
lowing abstract of Chapter XXII, which you may 
publish if you see fit. 

Nicolas Dyin was born in Poland. His mother 
was a Pole, and his father, though of Swedish origin, 
held the rank of General in the Im} erial service. 
lyin is the Russian form of Elias. 

Nicolas was highly educated in the Jesuits’ College 
in Polotsk. He was noted for his studious habits 
and religious turn of mind. He neither drank nor 
swore. At his graduation he took a high degree, and 
joined the army with the rank of ensign. A hard 
reader, he gave up his nights and days to studies 
that were then unusual in the mess-rocm and the 
camp. — 

His father was a Greek Catholic, his mother a Ro- 
man Catholic. The Jesuits did all in their power to 
win their favorite student to their side. But Nicolas 
must hear all sides and judge for himself. There 
were many learned Jewish Rabbis in the town of 
Polotsk, and Nicolas talked with them about his 
studies, and even went with them to theirsynagogue. 
He read the Misbna and Gemara, and he conceived 
of arational and yet essentially reverent form of 
faith which would place the great family of Abraham 
(those who were Israelites indeed—those of the Spir- 
itual Circumcision) under a common flag. 

He thought the time was fully come fora reconcil- 
jiation of all the religious societies on theistic ground ; 
and he conceived it his special mission to Jead in 
bringing about that happy concord of all good and 
true men, of which he had had a glorious vision—to 
lay the foundation of a wide and ccmprehensive 
church. 

Beginning with God, he closed with man. Setting 
aside, as things indifferent, all the points on which 
men disagree, he got rid of the immaculate concep- 
tion, the symbol of the cross, the form of baptism, 
the practice of confession, the official Church, and 
the sacerdotal_caste. In his broad review, nothing 
was of first importance save the unity of God, the 
fraternity of men. 

Gifted with a noble presence and an eloquent 
tongue, he began to teach this doctrine of the com- 
ing time, announcing his belief in the general recon- 
cihation of all the friends of God. In these early 
days of his religious strife, he seems to have dream- 
ed that the Orthodex Church afforded him the readi- 
est means of reconciling creeds andmen. He obtain- 
eda license to preach from the Orthodox (Greek) 
bishop, who hoped he would bring in stragglers to 
the fold from among the many sectaries to whom he 
proposed especially to address himself. But Hyin 
saw his mistake and speedily set up for himself a 
broader camp in another name and under a bolder 
flag. 
In every place he drew to himself the hearts of 
men, winning them alike by the splendor of his €lo- 
quence and by the purity of his life. Early married, 
blessed with children, happy in his home, lyin could 
give hand and heart to the work he had found. A 
food soldier, a good man of business, he was sent to 
the government works in the Uial Mountains, where 
in the midst of his military duties, as Captain of Ar- 
tillery, he found time for preaching. He retained, 
up to this time, a nominal connection with the Or- 
thodox Church. But the martyrs of free thought, 
whom he met in the mines of Barancha, were to him 
what the Kaffir chieftains were to the Bishop of Na- 
tal. They put him to the test, Jed him to scrutinize 
his own belief, and brought him to see that freedom 
and harmony in religion were not to be expected 
from metropolites and monks. 

Ilyin, from this time, separated himself ccmpletely 
from the Orthodox Church, and secretly (as was 
thought necessary) formed a free religious associa- 
tion, of which he was the recognized leader. These 
Ural dissenters called themselves “ Right-hand Breth- 
ren.” The right hand of fraternity ard fellowship 
they extended toall good men and tiue, who wer 
willing to unite with tham on the sin ple Lasis of love 
to God and man, and God worslij}¢d Ly scivin 
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man. The right hand of friendship and affection 
they extended to all the needy, the ignorant and de- 
graded. They taught very strongly the necessity 
and sanctity of mutual help. They spoke to the 
poorand b.de them take heart; bidding them look 
not only for bliss in a better world, but for the reign 
of p:ace and plenty on the earth.- In the great ques- 
tions of serf and soil, they took part with the peas- 
ant against his lord, though lyin himself was of 
noble birth. 

These things appeared to the director-general of 
mines anarchical and dangerous. Protopopoff, a 
leading man among the “ Brethren,” was according- 
ly placed on trial for some: trifling offence, the real 


reason for his arrest being some expression against. 


the Church. Ilyin, his teacher, appeared in public as 
his friend and advocate. Protopopoff was condemn- 
ed, and Llyin, closely watched, was soon after de- 
nounced to the minister of finance by the director- 
general, as a man who was compromising the public 
peace. The new Society was said to be dangerous, 
inasmuch as it was perfect in unity and made mis- 
sionary work the first article of their association. A 
member who could not or would not bring others 
into the Society, was eventually regarded as an un- 
worthy member. False charges were made, of course, 
against the new Society, as that they were Commun- 
ists, that they circumcised, &c; but of these there 
was no proof. 

The Council in St. Petersburg appointed a special 
commission to proceed to the Ural mines and inyes- 
tigate the facts. This commission arrested many of 
the “ Brethren” and seized some manuscript tracts, 
some of which were simply selections from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Lyin avowed himself the writer 
of these tracts, and challenged boldly the right of the 
commissioners to judge and condemn them. Struck 
by his eloquence and courage, the commission hard- 
ly knew what to say; but, as practical men, they 
hinted that a Captain of the Imperial Artillery hold- 
ing such doctrines must be unsound in mind! They 
so reported to the Holy Governing Synod, and by 
their order he was immured in the Convent of Sol- 
oyetsk, in the Frozen Sea, there to remain, as the 
sentence runs, “ under sound discipline, until you 
have been brought to a better mind.” There, in his 
dungeon cell, this learned and noble maa—this elo- 
quent herald of the renaissance age, whose feet were 
“beautiful upon the mountains ”—this prophet and 
priest of the new (and yet old) rational religion, re- 
mains to-day, and will remain, probably as long as 
he lives; tor he will never renounce his views. Oace 
he escaped in a boat, by the help of some soldiers 
whose hearts he had won; but he was discovered 
and sent back to his dungeon, while the soldiers were 
sent to the Siberian mines for life. ‘ My efforts to 
procure a pardon for the old man failed,’ says Mr. 
Dixon; and he adds, truly— Men like Nicolas Dyin 
are the salt of this earth; men who will go through 
fire and water tor their thought; men who would live 
a true life in a dungeon rather than a false life in the 
richest mansions of the world.” 

i J. L. HATCH. 


Siscellancons. 


SURRENDERING TOD SOON. 


Col. Higginson, in the Woman’s Journal. 
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LT once had a call from a well-dressed young lady, 
the daughter of a farmer, who wished for a situation 
as house-maid, where she could bring her own piano- 
forte, and practice in the afternoons, when her work 
was ended. It was necessary to decline the offer, for 
this reason, if for no other, that our small house was 
already disproportionately crowded by one piano, 
and if we had added a second, the performer must 
have sat upon the sidewalk. This objection apart, I 
have always wished that we could have accepted the 
proposal. It would have been such an experience 
to look back upon; such a fact to tell to English- 
men ! 

The young woman did not follow up her purpose, 
but obtained the means to continue her music les- 
sons instead. Buthad she persevered in her first 
plan, she could undoubtedly have found a place. 
There were very intelligent families in the town 
where this occurred, who would gladly have employ- 
ed such a girl—if she could make bread as well as 
music, which was true in this instance—and would 
have put her, where she deserved to be, on an equal- 
ity with themselves. There were families, for in- 
stance, where some child was already taking music 
lessons, and where the parents, at a personal sacri- 
fice, were hiring a piane. To them, this peculiar ap- 
pendage would have made the handmaiden more at- 
tractive. 

And this occurrence (which was of course an ex- 
treme case) has often suggested to me the question, 
whether our American girls would not have done 
better to haye held to the position they had in do- 
mestic service, twenty-five years ago, instead of 
abandoning it without an effort, when the less eda- 
cated Irish came in? We all admit that the Irish are 
masters and mistresses of the situation now, that they 
dictate their own wages, their own hours, their own 
treatment, their own diet. I haye known an Irish- 
man to ask an employer im New York, what brand 
of claret he allowed his servants. The authority, 
the mastery, are confessedly on the side of the kit- 
chen. Was it wise in our American girls to surren- 

der this garrison instead of holding it, and dictating 
their own terms? 

It is observable that in all statements of the griev- 
ances of American girls who seek household service 


(as in that of a correspondent from Manchester, 
N.H., in the Woman’s Journal of last week), it is 
always assumed that such servants are a subject 
class, that they are, for instance, obliged to associate 
With ignorant and dirty persons, and not allowed to 
go out except at long intervals. But the Irish settle 
these matters for themselves very easily. They in- 
sist on going out when they please. I do not know 
an employer who can keep such girls in, against 
their will, in the afternoon or evening. They choose 
their own associates, and constantly leave their situa- 
tions, if necessary, to get rid of a disagreeable com- 
panion. It is rare to find an Irish girl who will eat 
with cclored domestics; and where both classes are 
employed, there is usually a separate table. As to 
their occupying a room jointly, I never heard of an 
instance. Why should American girls fail of hay- 
ing their own way, where the Irish so easily suc- 
ceed ? 

It may be said that the Irish girls, being more nu- 
merous, command the market. But fhe American 
girls commanded the market twenty-five years ago, 
and voluntarily relinquished it. If they would again 
enter it, there are plenty of employers who would 
gladly give them all they would ask—high wages, 
abundant liberty, the choice of associates, all, indeed, 
that is now possessed by the Irish. For aught I 
know, they could each havea piano also. If the class 
of American girls who now do housework in country 
taverns would consent to do it elsewhere, they would 
have no competitors except among the excellent 
Nova Scotia girls, who are now so eagerly sought 
for. A dozen such American girls in any town of 
five or ten thousand inhabitants, could soon influence 
the whole labor market, and open the way for a great 
many others. 

I do not write in the expectation of doing much to 
overcome the strong current, which now keeps 
American. girls out of domestic service. But it is 
impossible to write about the condition of women, 
and ignore the fact that there is one great department 
of labor in which the demand exceeds the supply. lt 
diminishes one’s pity for poor girls who starve, and 
even one’s charity for those who sin, when one thinks 
of these numerous households constantly imploring, 
“Come and work for me ten hours a day, at $3 per 
week and your board.” Those accepting this offer 
need fear no tyranny nor insult, for Irish girls sub- 
mit to none, and those who ill-treat them soon find 
themselves without servants. There is no sacrifice 
of pride, except such as intelligent young men would 
be willing to make during their early struggles I 
know men who are now prominent ia society in our 
cities, who have themselves been domestic servants ; 
and who cares? Jor one, I should far rather see a 
kinswoman of mine support herself by paid house- 
work than by that instrument of suicide known as a 
needle, or that machine of a thousand needle power, 
the sewing machine. 

Yes, 1 believe that white American girls have sur- 
rendered household service too soon. Personally, I 
have a decided liking for both the Irish and the 
colored races, but I think that in this department 
they have more than their share. Employers them- 
selves need domestics with whom they shall be more 
on an equality. For one, I like the frank fearless- 
ness with which the farmers’ daughters in New 
Hampshire boarding-houses put in a word of in- 
formation from behind your chair. I liked the young 
theological student from Bates College, who drove 
and groomed our horses at Bethlehem, and, if neces- 
sary, came into the dining-room to help in carving. 
These things were pleasant in themselves, and it 
was. as good as a play to see how they astonished 
some of the city visitors. But why should it be nec- 
essary to go all the way to the White Mountains to 
find them ? 

Many of us who frequent a certain hospitable 
house in Boston are well acquainted with a certain 
intelligent. American hancmaiden who there offi- 
ciates. Almost as eager as her mistress to make 
every one comfortable, she seems nearly as essential 
a presence, when the day for the monthly literary 
club comes round. She receives the guests at the 
outer door, personally knows them all, has the sig- 
natures of the most notable in her autograph book, 
yet takes no liberties, puts on no airs, nor foregoes 
any to which she is entitled. During the conversa- 
tion she lingers on the outskirts, comprehends all 
that is said except the things which nobody compre- 
hends, and once was known to put in a modest word 
for herself. It would cause an immediate dissolu- 
tion of the club, I verily believe, if on entering that 
door some Monday, we should be received by a 
solemn man-seryant in livery, instead of—let us call 
her “Fanny.” Yet if there is one such, why should 
there not be a thousand ? If there were, the problem 
of American housekeeping would be solved, without 
waiting for the Chinese, It is-to aid the arrival of 
a few more such, that these words are written. 

>= 

The colored race are not to be outdone in shrewd- 
ness of retort. A little cabin boy on board a ship, 
the captain of which was a religious man, was called 
up to be flogged for some misdemeanor. Little Jack 
appeared before the captain weeping bitterly, and, 
falling npon his knees, he cried, “‘ Pray, sir, will you 
wait till I say my prayers?” ‘Certainly, I will,” re- 
plied the captain.” ‘ Well, then,’, said Jack, looking 
up triumphantly, “Tl say them when I get ashore.” 

>< 

A physician who was attending Colman during a 
severe illness, apologized to him one morning for 
coming so late, saying that he was suddenly called 
to see a man who had fallen into a well. “Did he 
kick the bucket, doctor?” was Colman’s quick res- 
ponse. 
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The chief object of this department of THE 
INDEX is to report the special doings of the 
Free Religious Association, and to give in- 
formation of such facts as the Secretary may 
collect from any quarter concerning the gen- 
eral movement which the Association repre- 
sents. But sometimes the Secretary finds it 
convenient, or may think it of use, to depart 
somewhat from this main purpose, and to ex- 
press, as in the subjoined article, opinions of 
his own on matters of interest to the Associa- 
tion. In all such expressions of opinion, he 
wishes to be understood as speaking only for 
himself. The department may have more of 
this kind of articles hereafter than heretofore ; 
in which not only the Secretary, but the Pres- 
ident and other officers of the,Association, 
may state their convictions as well as report 
facts,—on the now well understood principle 
that each writer utters his views independent- 
ly and commits no member of the Associa- 


tion. 
><> 


FREE CHURCHES, 


The dissolution of the Free Church in 
Lynn, Mass., which was organized on the ba- 
sis of the natural religious sentiment and of 
unlimited free inquiry into religious truth, 
has given a new opportunity to the Christian 
sects to use their oft repeated argument that 
Rationalism and Radicalism cannot support 
religious institutions. See, it is said, how 
quickly the ree Churches go to pieces as 
soon as the personal ministry, which by its 
ability may have organized and for a time 
sustained them, is withdrawn. The free so- 
ciety at Lynn, though, under the able and 
scholarly services of its preacher, Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, it has had a successful career of 
seventeen years, immediately upon Mr. John- 
son’s resignation of the position voted to dis- 
band. Theodore Parker’s Society in Boston 
has dwindled to a little handful of people, 
who even in asmall hall make but a thin con- 
gregation. Attempts at free churches several 
years ago in Barre, Watertown, Worcester, 
Groveland, were abandoned after a brief trial. 
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Later attempts in New York, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, haye also come to nought. More re- 
cently still, Rev. Rowland Connor’s Society in 
Boston (which, though organized as a Uni- 
yersalist Society, became a Free Church), on 
his withdrawal as its minister, voted to dis- 
solve. And to this showing with regard to 
the free societies, it is added that ministers in 
whom free and rationalistic tendencies become 
dominant are very apt to leave the ministry 
for some other profession. Even when not 
compelled to leave by the conservative opposi- 
tion of their societies, many of them evident- 
ly find something inharmonious between their 
radical beliefs and even the freest existing 
forms of religious service and organization, 
and gradually drop out of the ministry into 
other work. It is claimed, therefore, that 
Radicalism in religion has proved its inability 
to sustain religious institutions; that, what- 
ever it may do for private character, it cannot 
organize and nourish a church; that it does 
not construct, but is a dissolyent of social re- 
ligious organization. 

Sufficient attention has not been given to 
this argument. Radicals themselves have not, 
we think, sufficiently considered the bearing 
of the facts here pointed out. For our part, 
we are disposed to grant that there is a large 
measure of truth in the argument; to grant, 
at least, that Radicalism cannot support what 
is commonly understood in Christendom under 
the terms “church” and “religious institu- 
tions.” 

Of course it is not to be granted for a mo- 
ment that Radicalism in religion is a failure 
because so many of its attempted churches 
have failed. Nor is it to be admitted that 
these churches, however short-lived they may 
have been, have failed of all good or perma- 
nent results, He must be very ignorant who 
should think seriously to measure Theodore 
Parker’s influence by the weakened condition 
of his Society since his death. And all the 
free churches must haye done something to- 
wards developing and maintaining that power 
in free ideas which outlasts men and organ- 
izations. Nor, again, would it necessarily 
follow, even if radical ideas were destructive 
of all specific ecclesiastical organization, that 
they are a destructive element in general so- 
ciety. If true, they must in some way and 
ultimately be constructive. And though it 
should be admitted that they tend to over- 
throw all special and separate religious insti- 
-tutions, it may be claimed for them that they 
doit in order to embody religious ideas in the 
whole of human society and life. 


But it is not our present purpose to follow 
this line of argument. We are not now con- 
cerned to reply to those critics of radical ideas 
who measure the advance of a cause by the 
outward sectarian standard of large assemblies 
and prosperous organizations. Our word here 
is rather to those who believe in Radicalism in 
religion. We think that the failure of the 
free churches has a lesson which radicals have 

_yet to learn. 


As already said, we are ready to admit that 
radical ideas are antagonistic to the ordinary 
form of church organization and ministra- 
tion in Christendom. And we believe that the 
free churches have so generally failed because 
they have conformed so nearly to the old form 
of church organization. The ordinary plan 
and administration of the Christian Church 
grew out of ideas which Radicalism sets aside. 
The consecrated edifice, regarded as specially 
holy and specially set apart for religious ser- 


vices; the consecrated day, holier than other 
days and to be devoted to worship; the con- 
ception of worship as a presentation of the 
body as well as soul to the Divine Being at 
some specific holy place and time, and of ren- 
dering homage to Him by joining in acts of 
public prayer and praise, and by listening to 
the reading and interpretation of His word; 
the acceptance of the Bible as His specific, 
miraculously given word, to be received as an 
infallible standard of faith and duty; the be- 
lief that the minister *s specially called and 
consecrated, and set apart by the laying on of 
sacred hands, to be the interpreter of the 
truths of this book to the congregation; and 
the belief that Jesus, the historical Head of 
the church, is still its living Head, and is in 
some mystical way still present with it in all 
its branches and places of worship, and that 
the members of the church, through the or- 
dinances of baptism and communion, are 
united with him in a closer and more saving 
fellowship than are other persons,—these are 
the ideas out of which the prevailing ecclesi- 
astical organization and form of service in 
Protestant Christendom have grown. Now 
Radicalism tends to subvert or very essentially 
to revise every one of these ideas. It does 
not see anything in a church edifice more 
holy than in the dwelling-place of a family ; 
knows no special holy day nor hour, but 
would make all time holy; declares true 
thought and feeling and action, wherever they 
are, to be the best worship ; regards the Bible 
as only a part, and an imperfect part, of the 
Divine Word, whose full utterance is to be 
foundin all nature and in all humanity; holds 
the minister at best to be but a sinrple man 
among men, speaking earnestly and from the 
heart, and with all possible help of culture, 
his deepest convictions of truth and duty, 
which his hearers, however, are to judge by 
their own equally free reason; classes Jesus 
with the prophets, who have been in all ages 
and nations teachers and leaders of mankind, 
yet have no other authority than that which 
inheres in the truth they have taught. 


But, though Radicalism has proclaimed a 
set of religious ideas so different from those 
on which the old church organization is 
based, the churches which it has attempted to 
form have been modelled generally, except in 
the matter of allowing a larger freedom of 
opinion, and of giving up the ordinances of 
baptism and communion, nearly upon the old 
plan. The one great object is to provide for 
the Sunday service. A church or hall is se- 
cured specially for that, and a minister is se- 
cured permanently to conduct it. The order 
of service is usually the routine that is com- 
mon in the old churches of the Congregation- 
al order. Perhaps there are al the custom- 
ary adjuncts of the old church—the Sunday 
School and the Sewing-circle, though very 
likely in feebler form, And little or nothing 
more is attempted. Now such an organiza- 
tion with Radicalism is necessarily weak, be- 
cause it has beneath it none of the ideas from 
which it originally sprang, and which in the 
Christian church still nourish it. In a radi- 
cal religious society thus organized there is 
really very little to hold it together, except 
the ability of the preacher, and the bond of 
personal attachment that is formed between 
him and the society. Hence, if the preacher 
dies or withdraws, or does not prove himself 
sufficiently able, such a society is very apt to 
go to pieces, as we might naturally expect it 
would. Sometimes a free society is formed 


solely to give a preacher a hearing who has 
been cast out of some Christian church for 
uttering heretical convictions. 
Parker’s society was organized on the resolve 
of afew gentlemen, stirred up by the secta- 
rian attempts to silence him, “that Theodore 


Theodore 


Parker should be heard in Beston.” And all 
this is well. And there need be no surprise 
if such societies should die with their preach- 
ers. Indeed, if radicalism is to have no other 
form of crganization than this feeble copy of 
the old ecclesiastical plan, then we shculd say 
that it would be-more consistent with the rad- 
ical idea, that every preacher should gather 
his own society according to the power of his 
word to attract and hold, and that, dying, his 
organization should die with him, leaving the 
members of his congregation free to ke drawn 
again to whatsoever voice can speak to their 
individual needs. That would be the prophet- 
ic plan of religious administration in distinc- 
tion from the ecclesiastical and priestly. And 
the essential effect of such a plan must be se- 
cured in any organization of Radicalism. 

But we are convinced that Radicalism is to 
have some other form of religious organiza- 
tion than this pencilled copy of the old Con- 
gregational mechanism. The general failure 
of the free churches is but the natural burst- 
ing of the old bottles from the strength of 
the new wine. The radical faith, so different 
from the faith on which the churches of 
Christendom, are built, must adopt new 
methods. Radical ideas must find some form 
of organization conformable to their own de- 
mands,—an organization immediately practi- 
cal, yet free, elastic, and capable of expansion 
to suit their own growth. Such an organiza- 
tion, we think, is coming. Next week we 
shall try to indicate some of the features 
which, as it seems to us, will distinguish it. 

oe 
A VOW FROM A BUDEHISTIO LYFURGY. 


The following vow from a Chinese book of 
worship is commended to the thoughtful at- 
tention of Evangelical Christendom. Com- 
pare it with the doctrine which some Christ- 
ian preachers have taught, that the happi- 
ness of the redeemed in heaven is enhanced 
by their looking down upon the misery of the 
damned :— 


O Thou Great-Compassionate-Heart, never will I 
seek, nor receive, private, individual salvation,— 
never enter into final peace alone; but for ever and 
everywhere will [live and strive for the universal re- 
demption of every creature, throughout all worlds. 
Until all are delivered, never will I leave the world 
of sin, sorrow and struggle, but will remain where I 
am. 
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Notice.—The Rrports, in pamphlet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Rsligious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rev. SAMUEL JOHNSoN’s Essay on “ THE WORSHIP 
oF Jesus” (50 ets.), and an Essay on “ Reason AND 
REVELATION,” by WM. J. PorrER (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by: 
addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Porrer, New Bed- | 
ford, Mass. 


Emerson, in “ Society and Solitude,” thus expresses 
himself towards all sensationalism :—“I hate the 
shallow Americanism which hopes to get rich by 
credit, to get knowledge by raps on midnight-tables, 
skill without study, mastery without apprenticeship, 
power through a packed jury or caucus, or wealth 
by fraud. They think they have got it, but they 
have got something else—a crime, which calls for 
another crime, and another devil behind that; these 
are steps to suicide, infamy, and the harming of 
mankind. In this life of show, puffing, advertise- 
ment and manufacture of public opinion, all excel- 
lence is lost sight of in the hunger for sudden per- 
formance and unearned praise.” 

= Ss 


Swift proposed to put a tax on female beauty, and 
to leave every lady torate her own charms. Hesaid 
the tax would be cheerfully paid, and would be very 
productive. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Uncommon end Valuable Books | 


“ORIGINALS OF THE BISLE.??—An Inquiry 
INTO THE ORIGINALS OF KING JAmps’ Bipte: When were 
they written 2 Where were they written 2 Who wrote them ? 
And how have they been preserved and handed down ? In 
larze 8yo, pp. 56), cloth, $6 00. 

*,.* Only a limited number printed: not stereotyped. 

‘“In conclusion, the author gives an excellent summary of 
Man’s Nature,—Pathological, Intellectual, Physiological, Chem- 
ical_—as the most reliable standard by which we can measure 
or weigh the credibility of history and of revelation.” 


WHY AND WHAT AWM FE ?—Tueb Conressions OF AN 
Inquirer —I. Heart Experience; or, the Education of the 
Emotions. By JAMES JACKSON JARVES. In 12mo, pp. 320, 
cloth, $1.25. 

*,* Remainder of an edition published in Boston, 

‘The ‘InqurreR’ is full of reyolutionary ideas. He tells 
what he heard and what he did before and since his birth, and 
very truthfully and powerfully portrays his experience and 
emotions.” 


STRAUSS (Dr. David Friedrich.) Tue Lire or Jzsus, 
Critically Examined. Translated from the German, by 
Manian Evans. With portrait of Strauss. Complete in 2 
vols. royal 8vo, pp. 902, cloth, $10.00. 

*,.* There are only a few copies left at any price. 
Srrauss.—t The most formidable assailant of the ecclesias- 
tical theology of Christendom.”’— Theodore Parker. 


GOSPEL PAGANIS NE 3 on, REAson’s REVOLT AGAINST 
THE RHyYEALED. With reprint of a Letter to (London) Social 
Science Association, 1862. (By GeoreE Rankin.) London: 
1864, In small 8vo, pp. 209, cloth, $1.65. 

*,.* Contents :—I. The Church Stops the Way ; II. Progress; 
I. Whats Faith? TV. The Gospel according to St. Matthew; 
V. Gospel Characteristic; V{. Gospel Contradictions; VII. 

* Gospel Omissions ; VIII, The Gospel according to St. Mark; 

IX. St. Luke; X. St. John; XI. Reflections; X11, Conclusion. 


CANDIDE, By Voutarme. “ The spiciest, wittiest, and 
most exciting book in the French language.’”’ Fully trans- 
lated into English. In 16mo, pp. 205, cloth, 85 cents. 

* 
*,* Contains ‘* Apostrophe Americana.”’ ‘* Perfect Happi- 
a ‘‘Amours of Kamous Men and Women,” in Ap- 


+), or Dialogues of Kreeshna 
and Arjoon; in Highteen Lectures; with Notes. Translated 
from tiie original, in the Sanskreet, or Ancient Language of 
the Brahmius, by CHARLES WILKINS, In 8vo, paper boards, 
$4.00. 

*,* Only a very limited editron printed; tinted paper. 


BHAGVATE-GHETA (Th 


BIBLE EXPOSED (The). By Erasmus. A crifical and 
curious book by a modern writer. In large 8vo, pp. 351, cloth, 
$1.75; paper covers, $1.25. 

*,* In Appendix, the author gives his own ideas concerning 

Natural Religion, and endeavors to show that he is not anx- 

jous to overthrow ail religions. 


MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT DAY.— 
A Critique of Dr. Buechner’s System. By Pauu Janet. 
Translated from the French, by GustavzE Masson. Initmo, 
pp. 214, cloth, $1.50. 

*,.* CONTENTS :—I, German Philosophy since Hegel; IL, Dr. 
Buechner’s System stated; II]. On Matter in General; IV. 
Matter and Motion; V. Matter and Life; VI. On Spontaneous 
Generation; VII. Matter and Thonght; VIII. Final Causes 
and Transformation of Species. 


ADVICE TO A MOTHER on the Management of her 
Offspring. By Pyz Henry Cuavasse. In l6mo, pp. 172, 
cloth, $1.00, 

‘A good treatise on Infancy, Childhood and Youth,” 


GIL BLAS,.—Taxr ADVENTURES or Git BLAS oF SANTIL- 
Translated from the French of Lz Saar, by Smot- 


LANE, 
LETT. Illustrated with twenty Steel Engravings, by Ropert 
SmimxKe. In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 883, cloth, $4.00. wath 


*,* Best edition, with Smirke’s illustrations. 

‘The popularity of ‘ Gil Blas,’ which equals that of any of 
the most famous productions, may afford a lesson to the writ- 
ers of fiction who are ambitious that their works should live.” 


RURAL RAWIBLES 3’ on, Some CHAPTERS ON FLow- 
ERS, Brrps AND INsEcTsS.” By a Lapy. In square 8vo, pp. 
368, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 

*,* A handsome volume, suitable for presentation. 
“The author of ‘ Rural Rambles,’ like the insect and the bird 
_ gathering honey for the hive and the twig for the nest, has 
passed from treatise to authority,—ever seeking to throw 
around her subject the charms of association and poetry.” 


POETIC ALWBU W (The). Consisting of Choice Selections 
from the PozMs of ALFRaD TENNyson, Mrs. BrRownine, 
and ALEX. Smita. In square Syo, pp. 336, cloth, gilt edges, 

2.90. 
*.* Suitable for presentation to a young lady. 


‘“The selections have been made with consummate skill and 
strict fidelity. To winnow the wheat from the chaff has been 
the main object of the accomplished compiler,” 


WRITING READER (The). Comprising in the dif- 
ferent Handwritings of tue Present Day, [Very 2axcellent} 
Selections from Standard Authors, with specimens of French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian Commercial Penmanship, de- 
signed for the use of Schools and Families, by T, GILBERT 
and I’, Prass. In 8yo, pp. 160, half roan, $1.25. 


*,* Any of the above will be carefully sent by mail, on re- 
ceipt of price; or by Express, if so ordered, payable on deliy- 
ery, (‘C. O. D.”) Orders by Express must amount. to Five 
Dollars, or more. Address 


DION THOMAS, Bookseller, 


142 Nassau Street, New Work City. 
33-eow4t.] 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


BICHARD MOTTE, President. 


ERWARD WALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MoT?T, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A. E. WACOMBER, 


A. E. MALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


JOHN P. FREEMAN. 
A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results: 
24 cts'a day or $10:a year. 0.22. .- 4.) 1e_ 
5} “ a 20 CW ace pi aenieeiiatnta SB oe Be 
GE He Le BUS MGR ve Dalle anh peat 
11 jf aK AO aie eM oa. le Rbeds 
138 « SS ae ps dit ae Ron 
87, «6 OG PE CLE, CN AEA Bata 
BB SOO art a ace eke Gh eA 
$23 © BOO Mr yuan vie (a eae 

1 (Ge A006 eMeN COe BN Pe 8 

fist a ue SOO rae x8. Saldeeee ales 


A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 


lowing results : 
In 5 years___.......-. $1,503 50 
Te LON eras 3,524 25 


Amount of interest on same 


In 15 years__- 
Imi2O She ee 
Amount deposited in 30 years, $260 each year_. 


IN 10 Y’RS.|IN 20 Y’RS.|IN 30 Y’RS.|IN 40 Y’RS,|IN 50 YRS 
$ 180 $ 360 $ 790 $1,540 $2,900 
260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 
890 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 
520 1,440 3,160 5,160 | 11,000 
950 1,860 38,950 7,700 14,000 
1,300 3,600 7,900 15,400 29,00 
2,600 7,200 | 15,800 | 30,800 | 58,000 
3,390 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 
5,200 14,400 31,600 51,600 | 116,000 
6,500 18,000 | 39,500 | 77,000 | 145,000 
ic ee $6,239 80 | In 25 years,___._...$14,798 70 
ee 9,889 20 | In 30° “ ©_:..__.. 20385006 
SCE Oe ee CGE Ry Me a ae UE” 7,800 00- 
Ee DANES RNa Cnr eS bret Se 18,585 05 


$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays: ° 


26tf. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. © Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohie, Mich. & Ind. 
*‘TUOPUITILdHG [LOU JUSISSY ‘pooH cour 


Office Wo. 154 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical &xaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O 8y11 


General Agents. 


RS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay all 


pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 


‘els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 


and relief and n@&ith to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say IN ConFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED 
tN A SiInGLE INSTANCE TO Errect A Cur#, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter ‘‘ WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle, 

Be sure to call for **¥frs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr-+ 
up,” having the fac-simile of ‘* CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations. 

Amé. 


the outside wrapper. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


ANTED-—AGENTS, ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed, makes the “‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing Machine in the market.  Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & UO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 38yl 


H.,M. EDSON, A. THRRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 


S6¢ 


A WEEK PAID AGENTS. Address SACO NOVW= 
ELTY CW., Saco, Me. 35y1 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Cormer Perry, Toledo, Ghio. 
18-ly 


AGENTS WANTED,--Siverican ixniteme ma- 


chine Co., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 39m 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligibie in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


{@S" Those columns of THE INDEX headed DrrartTMENT 
OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. 
Be oe for anything published in any other part of THE 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 


[The Highth Free Lecture read in City Hall, Dover, N. H., Sun- 
day €yening, March 14, 1869. Reprinted from the Dover Ga- 
zette of March 26.] 


Many years ago, while still a boy, I went to see a 
great spectacular drama at the Boston Museum. It 
closed with a grand tableau—spirits and genii float- 
ing on clouds, and the queen of the fairies descend- 
ing in her magic car. There was a profuse display 
of gay colors, gilding, and glass jewels, which, in the 
more distant parts of the amphitheatre, must have 
been imposing in a high degree; but unfortunately 
my seat was in the foreground, and I well remember 
my disappointment at seeing so much of the stage 
machinery. Although my imagination was tolerably 
active, the illusion of floating clouds and fairy chariot 
was dispelled by a net-work of very unmistakable 
ropes and wires. The spell of enchantment was 
rudely broken by coming too near. 

The “revival” which has so lately swept over our 
city, and is now subsiding like a spent wave, has 
“revived” nothing in my mind quite so effectually 
as this boyish experience. Looked at from a respect- 
ful distance, it doubtless appeared a solemn exhibi- 
tion of Divine grace. But looked at from a closer 
point of view, it appeared, at least to some observers, 
a somewhat bungling display of human mechanism. 
Far be it from me to question the reality or sincerity 
of feelings which in many cases, I doubt not, gushed 
up from the depths of the soul; but, viewed asa 
whole, the revival appears to me to have been pro- 
duced by turning an ecclesiastical crank, and man- 
aged by ecclesiastical ropes and wires. The mechan- 
ism was altogether too plain. 

Have -we indeed beheld a “special outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost,’ or only a special outpouring of 
proselyting zeal? The church, like every other or- 
ganization dependent on popular support, has a keen 
appetite for new members ; and, like political parties, 
secures them by employing skilful stump-speakers. 
Isee nothing special or supernatural in all this; I 
see no miracle at all, but merely the ordinary means 
adopted by secular organizations. By repeated and 
well-dealt blows, any popular audience can be beaten 
up, like an egg, into a froth; but when left to itself, 
the froth sooa dies away. An egg beaten up into 
froth weighs precisely what it weighed before; and 
so a crowd, lashed into excitement, weighs precisely 
what it weighed before. The beating process imparts 
no weight—no religion; it imparts froth, and nothing 
more. Revyivalists affect to treat revivals as brought 
about by supernatural influences; but they never 
trust these. They must set in motion all the ecclesias- 
tical enginery, or they know that their efforts will 
end in the froth they create. Hence they labor so 
hard to make impressible listeners commit themselves 
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before the fever passes away,—to make them come 
forward immediately to the “anxious seats,” or stand 
up for prayers, or perform some other act which pub- 
licly commits them as converts. No time is allowed 
for calm reflection—they must act at once, or run the 
risk of losing their souls forever. Is it any wonder 
that persons of impressible temperaments yield to the 
delirious emotions of the hour, and blindly obey? 
Church members may call this a “special outpouring 


- of the Holy Ghost,”—I call it a special outpouring of 


mesmeric power. The wild enthusiasm thus created 
is froth—not religion ; and no one knows better than 
the revivalist that, if the enthusiasm does not at once 
culminate in the act of public profession, it will end, 
like all froth, in nothing at all. Hence all his efforts 
converge towards a single object—the persuasion of 
multitudes to join the church. 

This is the objective point of the campaign; and 
while there is doubtless, in the chief actors, more or 
less of sincere and disinterested zeal for the salvation 
of souls, it is impossible not to see, conjoined with this, 
a much legs disinterested zeal for the material wel- 
fare of a corporation. These two motives are blended, 
perhaps indistinguishably, in the mind of the revival- 
ist; and the one may seem to hallow the other. But 
the over-great anxiety he manifests to secure the ouwt- 
ward profession of religion, betrays the excess of the 
ecclesiastical above the religious spirit. In the stress 
thus laid on the mere act of outward profession, we 
see the arts of the recruiting-sergeant, who marches 
through the town with drum and fife and flying 
colors, in order to arouse the martial spirit, and thus 
secure immediate enlistments. Once enlisted, there 
isno escape. So revivals have been reduced to a 
regular system, with the primary aim of raising re- 
cruits for the churches; and it is nearly as hard to 
escape from the church as from the army. ‘Trtie, the 
army has its deserters, while the church has its 
“packsliders ;’ but the odium attached to desertion 
and “backslidiag” keeps thousands in a conscious 
bondage. If, therefore, revivalists forbore to practise 
the arts of the recruiting-sergeant—forbore to make 
the church a trap for the unwary by playing on their 


weaknesses,—they would show only a becoming faith - 


in their claim that revivals are “special outpourings 
of the Holy Ghost.” But how is it possible to re- 
spect this claim, when we see them putting into 
operation all the enginery of human shrewdness, and 
thus betraying a secret distrust of the sufficiency of 
the Holy Ghost? Certain it is, that by this manifest 
anxiety to lengthen the roll of church-membership, 
they in many cases defeat their own ends, and turn 
religion into a farce. 

So far as revivals really tend to promote the cause 
of religion,—so far as they really help men to become 
better—I have nothing but sympathy for them, 
nothing but words of encouragement and hearty en- 
dorsement. In some cases 1 know that permanent 
good is done. The transient excitement occasionally 
deepens into a fixed purpose of leading a holier life, 
and thus elevates and ennobles character. Wherever 
this result follows, God forbid that I should withhold 
my word of sincerest sympathy, or fail to. lend a help- 
ing hand. But who is ignorant of the exceeding 
fewness of such cases? The method is bad, radically 
bad, because the end is wrong. Men commonly suc- 
ceed in what they earnestly undertake; and because 
revivalists are in earnest about making church-mem- 
bers, they commonly succeed in this. But they com- 
monly fail to make better men and women, because 
they do not strive for this with the same earnestness. 
The average of character among church-members is 
not one whit higher than the average of character 
among outsiders. When it is said by revivalists, as 
was said in this very hall only a few weeks ago, that 
“a good, moral man owt of Christ had a worse influ- 
ence over his children than a drunkard,’ can we 
wonder that character is less esteemed in the church 
than mere faith in Christ? What is this but to set 
sanctimony above righteousness in the church, and 
pour contempt on honest goodness out of the church ? 
From the very depths of my heart I protest against 
such moral infidelity. I believe 1 pass with some of 
you for a heretic; but I would rather die than utter 
such a heresy as this. Neither can I hold my peace 
when others, with fanatical and mistaken zeal, thus 
sap the foundations of human reverence for the moral 
law. Whatever falsehoods and follies I may wish to 
expose, every word that I have ever spoken, or will 
ever speak, aims to deepen and strengthen and con- 
secrate the love of simple goodness for its own sake. 
Others may preach Christ,—let me preach conscience! 
Surely, I may well rub my eyes as if half asleep to 
find myself ‘“ denouncing heresy;” but whoever 
sneers at natural morality, or seeks to transfer man’s 
supreme allegiance from truth and rectitude and 
goodness to some imaginary Savior, strikes a blow at 
my religion. I have no dogmas, no doctrines, to de- 
fend; but I have a deep faith in spiritual holiness 


which is dearer to me than life——holiness that floats 
before our spiritual’eyes as the divinely revealed ideal, 
the beatific vision of indwelling God, and that needs 
no sanction or enforcement from Bibles or Christs. 
To this inward law of purity, of integrity, of moral 
courage, I would do my feeble best to point all eyes 
and attach all hearts; and it is because revivals tend 
to avert attention from this inward law, the true 
revelation of God to every soul, towards a mere 
“will o’ the wisp,” that I have felt moved to say a 
few plain words about them. ° 

The eagerness to win proselytes and thus swell the 
churches, of which I have spoken as the primary ob- 
ject of all revivals, was painfully evident in the revi- 
val just past. Little children, wholly unable to com- 
prehend what they were about, were persuaded to 
enter the charmed circle of “ anxious seats;” and here 
I saw some secretly laughing and playing, while 
bending their heads and covering their faces with 
their handkerchiefs during public prayer. What is 
this but to receive a first lesson in the school of hy- 
pocrisy ? It was to me a saddening, a sickening sight. 
The wound thus dealt to the most sacred instincts of 
their nature is perhaps incurable. The little ones did 
not seem to me to have been brought to the feet of 
Jesus, but to have been “passed through the fire to 
Moloch.” Of course it was intended only to make 
Christians of them ; but for one Christian there will be 
nine hypocrites developed. How can it be otherwise 
at their tender age? The exuberance of childish glee 
will be henceforth repressed as unworthy of their 
serious “ profession ;” areaction will set in, and demure 
hypocrisy or open rebellion will be the result in most 
cases. Let us trust that better motives caused their 
immolation than mere ambition to swell revival sta- 
tistics. 

Of those adult persons’ who came forward for pray- 
er, I speak advisedly when I say that some were ac- 
tually teased into the “anxious seats.” Many went 
there of their own free will, because protoundly 
moved by the fervent appeals they heard; but others 
were almost coerced by the unwearied importunity 
of “ working Christians.” In the words of one,— 
“T did not go, I was sent.” All who declined to en- 
ter the seats reserved for “inquirers” were directly 
or indirectly represented as resisting the Holy Spirit, 
yielding to the seductions of a subtile spiritual pride, 
etc. One young lady made a striking answer to the 
leader of the revival. ‘‘ Do you refuse to go because 
you have too much pride?” “No!” was her reply, 
“ T have not pride enough !” Those who reflect with- 
out bias or prejudice will see the force and significance 
of this reply. The ancient pretension of the Jewish 
nation to be the “chosen people of God,” disowned 
by liberal Hebrews of to day, has been inherited by 
the Christian church, which is avowedly composed 
of the “elect” or “chosen ones of God.” The dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile was abolished by 
Christianity, but only to make room for that subtler 
distinction of “ elect and reprobate,” “ converted and 
unconverted.” The same exclusive favor of God 
which was claimed by the Jews on national grounds, 
is claimed to-day by Christians on personal grounds ; 
and thus the common Father of us all is made an 
arbitrary, partial, and unjust parent. The “con- 
verted” soul is supposed among Christians to be res- 


- cued from hell, not because of its own goodness, but 


by the free grace of God, moving it by special divine 
influences to accept the terms of salvation. Under 
the guise of spiritual humility is thus fostered the 
most dangerous species of spiritual pride; and the 
young lady showed surprising penetration when she 
said, as her reason for not coming forward, that she 
“had not pride enough.” Does it not imply great 
pride to believe that we have been singled out by God 
as recipients of his partial favor? The radical, claim- 
ing no such partial favor, is more humble than the 
Christian with his ecclesiastical patent of nobility. 
This pride of conversion was very evident to me 
in the very assumption made by the revivalists, that 
all who were not Christians must be conscious of 
fighting against God. Mr. Durant himself, whose 
earnestness, consistency, and intense faith in his own 
ideas commanded my sincerest admiration, made this 
accusation against the unconverted with great en- 
ergy, declaring them all to be aware in their own 
hearts that they were at enmity with God. Hence 
he felt us to be in extreme peril, and manifestly 
yearned to rescue here and there a “‘ brand from the 
burning.” If all Christians were as honest and as 
earnest as he, they would all do as he is doing,—give 
up business and pleasure wholly to save their fellow- 
men from hell. There is no insanity in his religion— 
it is only an honorable fidelity. If his fellow-Christ- 
ians Rad half his faith and devotion, they would all 
take up the same trade; for no decent man, not to 
say Christian, would be able to carry on his pursuit 
of wealth or position, if in his secret heart he believed 
all his neighbors to be in such appalling danger. Mr. 
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Durant, with his one idea and whole-souled devotion 
to it, is a living and withering rebuke to his lukewarm 
fellow-believers. But this fact does not neutralize 
the fact of his fanaticism. His zeal is not according 
to knowledge, and is a melancholy instance of mis- 
directed enthusiasm. Believing himself saved, more- 
over, by the special grace of God, how is it possible 
that no spiritual pride should manifest itself in his 
exhortations? Pride is simply the looking-down on 
others ; and the converted Christian cannot but look 
down on all the unconverted, even while longing to 
raise them to his own elevation. No Christian can 
cherish the modest, radical reverence for all men, as 
standing before God on precisely the same level, and 
loved by him with impartial and equal love. The 
Christian must feel that, while he himself has made 
his peace with God by throwing himself unreservedly 
at the feet of Jesus, all the unconverted are conscious- 
ly at enmity with him. 

During one of the evening meetings, a minister 
came to me, evidently hoping that my heart was 
touched by the appeals ] had heard, and kindly 
desiring to give me a welcome into the church, if I 
would come. I hope I met him in the same spirit. 
Said he, “ How are you pleased with the meeting ?” 
“T am much interested,’ was my answer. ‘“ Are you 
a Christian?” he asked. ‘No,’ I replied. “Don’t 
you want to be a Christian ?” he then inquired. IfI 
had answered either yes or no to this question, 1 knew 
he would not understand me; and, desiring to answer 
what I supposed to be the essence of it, I replied,— 
“My heart is at peace with God,—though not in your 
way.” “Oh!” hesaid,and withdrew. I doubt whether 
he, or any other Christian, can understand how an 
unconverted man can feel his heart at peace with 
God; but no man, honestly striving to do his duty in 
manly fashion, and thus to obey the law of God in 
his own soul, can really be at war with him. We 
are never at enmity with God, unless we are at en- 
mity with ourselves; and he who is at peace with 
himself, is at peace with God and with man. If by 
our own faults we find ourselves at war with our- 
selves, there is no salvation outside of us; we must 
suffer, until we are willing to respect our violated na- 
tures, and learn todo well. A spasm of love for Jesus 
will not make our weak wills strong, or our neglected 
consciences healthy; faithful endeavors long con- 
tinued are the only exit out of base habits or un- 
worthy characters. But in this work of self-correc- 
tion and self-improvement, we may know that God 
is with us at every step; every force in the universe 
becomes our friend in the effort to be true to our own 
nature. How then, can we, even if not saints or he- 
roes, feel ourselves to be at enmity with God? We 
are trying, at least, to be in harmony with all good- 
ness and truth; we cannot, therefore, be out of har- 
mony with God. 

Friends, there is no need of all this revival madness. 
The way to peace is one, straight, simple. Be in 
your own soul what you can yourself respect,—and 
never fear that God will then despise, abhor, or con- 
demn you. Determine to be manly and womanly ; 
and unless God is a cruel tyrant, all is well with you 
here and hereafter. 
it is here and now, not far off and by-and-by. To 
speculate overmuch about another world seems to 
me to have but little wisdom in it. Whatever that 
other life may be, it must be the natural sequence of 
this; whether we are here mean and base, or great- 
souled and pure, we must enter that life precisely as 
we leave this. But virtue can be no nobler there 
than here, vice can be no more detestable; and I care 
not to pry too curiously into the secrets of the grave. 
Enough that virtue and usefulness are radiant with 
God’s own divinity,—vice and uselessness black with 
the deformity of Dante’s fiends; and that to live well 
here and now must be the object of life itself. To 
live well here and now is, at least, to earn the con- 
tinuance of life hereafter ; and I am, for one, content 
with the earning of it. 


No man is so weak or wicked that he must feel 
himself an exile from God. “It is a fearful thing,” 
says the Scripture, “ to fall into the hands of the liv- 
ing God.” Not so! It would be a fearful thing, were 
it possible, to fall owt of his hands. Hope and cour- 
age and aspiration are religion; despair is the real 
atheism. We all need the tonic of a healthy self- 
reliance; we need to be ashamed of whining over 
our sins as if they were incurable. God can take no 
pleasure at seeing us sprawl in the dust before him; 
he gave us feet to stand on, and it is making ourselves 
reptiles, not men, to writhe snake-like in the dirt. 
There is no piety in slandering ourselves before God, 
and heapihg the ashes of self-depreciation on our own 
heads. If a thousand men cry out that they are the 
very chief of sinners, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
must lie about it; there can be but one “ chief sinner.” 
The one thing needful is not to sit at the feet of 
Jesus, but to stand on our own feet, and walk erect 
before God and man in innocency of heart. There is 
more religion in one man who is determmed to keep 
his own self-respect, though he never crosses the 
church-threshold, than in a whole congregation of 
self-confessed ‘‘ miserable sinners.” There is no soul 
so utterly “lost” as the soul lost to its own self-re- 
spect; and whoever feels himself a “‘ lost and ruined”’ 
creature, holds his redemption in his own hands. Up, 
brother, make one manly effort to be a man; and, 
depend upon it, God helps those who help themselves ! 


This is not what-would pass muster as revivalist 
exhortation. Yet I believe it would revive something 
better than a gasping church. The air of all out- 
doors suits my lungs, I find, better than the heated 
carbonic acid of the meeting-house. The world must 
revive the church,—infuse into it somewhat of its 
own fresh and vigorous spirit —or else the institution 
will die. Revivals cannot save it. They become 
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ear by year more forced and more mechanical. 
Where is something in the spirit of Christianity which 
fails to harmonize with the spirit of the age,—above 
all, with the spirit of this free America. That which 
is peculiar to Christianity is precisely that which 
most conflicts with the modern spirit. Revivals are 
got up systematically to recruit the church; the 
church exists for the sole purpose of saving souls af- 
ter death; and salvation consists in attaining heaven 
and escaping hell. Now the process of salvation is 
very simple. First, the soul must realize its own 
hopeless state, lying under the wrath of God as a con- 
demned' sinner; next, it must throw itself unreserv- 
edly on Jesus as its sole and sufficient Savior. Ab- 


solute despair of self—absolute faith in Christ; that | 


sums up the way of salvation. If we ask how Christ 
can save us, we are answered with the doctrine of the 
Atonement, the sacrifice of Christ which takes away 
all the sins of the redeemed. Instead of the sinner 
paying the penalty of his own sins, the: innocent 
Jesus, the Lamb of God, takes the penalty upon him- 
self, and thus frees the guilty sinner from it. To be- 
lieve that Jesus can and will do this, is to have a 
saving faith in Christ. That is, a just God is satisfied 
by punishing the innocent and letting the guilty go 
scot-free. To illustrate the justice of this proceeding, 
the following story is often told, and was told, I be- 
lieve, in somewhat similar form, during the late re- 
vival. 

A boy at school disobeys some established regula- 
tion, and is brought to the teacher for punishment. 
He is sorry for his fault, and the teacher would be 
glad to excuse him; but the broken rule demands a 
penalty. At this juncture, another boy steps forward 
and volunteers to take the whipping instead of the 
culprit; and the teacher, actually consenting to this 
proposal, beats the innocent boy, and dismisses the 
guilty one unwhipped. The act of the brave little 
volunteer is brought forward as illustrating Christ’s 
vicarious endurance of God’s avenging wrath in place 
of the guilty sinner. 

Now there is no doubt that the boy who thus 
stepped forward to save his comrade from his whip- 
ping, was a generous and noble fellow. But what 
shall we say of the teacher and the culprit? The 
teacher had his rule to sustain, and it seems he ex- 
acted a fixed amount of pain for each infraction, 
without caring who suffered it. When the rule was 
broken, somebody must smart,—no matter who. A 
teacher who should act thus in the Dover High 
School would soon be turned adrift as a cruel and 
unreasonable tyrant. The sentiment of justice is not 
satisfied, but outraged, by the punishment of the in- 
nocent for the guilty. The character of the act is not 
changed by setting the inflicter of such punishment 
on the throne of the universe. A God who could 
find his justice satisfied by this sort of expedient, 
would merit the scorn of every just being in the uni- 
verse. But the case is still worse with the culprit in 
the story. If a boy in the High School should thus 
screen himself from punishmeut, and suffer an inno- 
cent playfellow to be whipped in his stead, he would 
be hooted out of school by his indignant comrades ; 
and you and I would applaud the act. I do not be- 
lieve so mean-spirited, craven-hearted a boy could be 
found in all Dover, as to slink from under the ruler 
at such a cost. To make out a case of heroism for 
one boy, the story makes a dastard of another boy 
and a tyrant of the teacher. And this is a fit illustra- 
tion of the Church theology. 

Is such a faith going to satisfy the future of human- 
ity? Does it satisfy you? For my own part, if I 
should get to heaven by laying the stripes for my 
sins on Jesus, I could never hold up my head for 
very shame; the sense of my own outrageous mean- 
ness would swallow up all feelings of gratitude or 
joy. No—if God is going to exact such blind and 
aimless vengeance for my sins, let me act the part of 
a brave and manly persan, and scorn to shield my 
own shoulders by skulking behind an innocent man. 
A foul character is not a soiled garment, to be stripped 
off and washed in some celestial laundry; it is a 
soiled skin, to be cleansed by our own private ablu- 
tion. Sin was never yet washed out in a “ fountain 
filled with blood ;”—never yet laid on another’s back. 
No—our sins work out their evil results in ourselves, 
at | there is no possibility of transferring them to some- 
boey else. Such salvation as the church offers leaves 
the soul worse off than before.. If saved from its just 
deserts, what could save it in heaven itself from its 
own merited self-contempt? If we deserve hell, let 
us go there manfully; he is dishonest who would 
cheat even the gallows. 


But worst of all, revivals encourage the mos 
subtile and intense form of selfishness. LEvery- 
thing is made to concentrate on the one object,—how 
to save my own soul? The fear of hell and the hope 
of heaven are made to outweigh all other feelings 
and thoughts. The affairs and the duties of life are 
sunk into insignificance before the awful question,— 
what shall I do to be saved? Self first, self last, self 
all the time—could there be a more intensely selfish 
religion? “My own soul!” echoed Wilberforce, to 
some pious person who warned him not to forget his 
own soul in his labors for African emancipation, “ I 
had forgotten that I hada soul!” That is the out- 
burst of a noble nature, scorning to occupy itself with 
mean anxieties about its own future, so long as hu- 
man miseries were waiting for alleviation. 


Revivals need themselves to be revived, when 
looked at in the neighbourhood of such a character. 
Yes, friends,—character, character,—that is the word 
of emphasis. The real test between Christianity and 
radical religion lies right here-—which shall create 
the noblest character? Christianity, at least as we see 
it displayed in revivals, cares most of all for the next 
world, and concentres all its interest, all its hope, all 


its affection, beyond the grave. Free Religion, with 
cheerful trust, leaves the future to God, and concen- 
tres all its endeavors on making us better fathers and 
mothers, better sons and daughters, better friends, 
better neighbors, better men and women. It aims at 
founding human society on the love of God and man, 
and wastes no thoughts on future heavens or hells. 
It aims directly at noble character, unselfish service, 
pure lives, honorable dealings, perfect and manly 
trust in God’s universal laws as also God’s eternal 
love. Here is the test,—which faith shall make us 
more divine in spirit, character and life? Ihave an 
undoubting faith in a certain old axiom of geometry 
as equally true in religion. “A straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points.” Christianity 
aims first at heaven, and only indirectly at character, 
—Free Religion aims straight at character. I be- 
lieve in the straight line—I have made my choice. 
You, too, must make your choice,—choose between 
the straight and the crooked path. But may we all 
at last meet at the goal! 


RADICALISM VERSUS REVIVALS. 


(From the Dover (N. H.) Gazette, April 2, 1869.} 

As the readers of the Gazette are already informed, 
a marked and extensive revival of divine grace has 
been recently enjoyed in our city. While the union 
meetings were in progress, under the leadership of 
Mr. Durant, Rev. Francis E. Abbot, the avowed 
Theist, was an occasional attendant upon the meet- 
ings and apparently a close and respectful listener. 
He has, however, subsequently delivered a discourse 
in the City Hall, in which he makes a most bitter and 
unjustifiable attack upon revivals of religion, and this 
one in particular. In fact the discourse is a buld and 
defiant fling at the Evangelical System of Religion, 
and a labored attempt to present the alleged excel- 
lences of Radicalism in contrast. 

It came to our notice through the last issue of the 
Gazette, in which it was published in full. Our first 
feeling on reading it was one of disappointment res- 
pecting its tone and ability. We had accounted Mr. 
Abbot a gentlemanly, high-minded “and scholarly 
man ; and we supposed that whatever his views were 
upon the subject in question, he would treat it in such 
a way as not to offend the good taste of any one. 
While on one hand it contains evidences that it is the 
product of a well-cultivated mind, it abounds in asser- 
tions, misrepresentations, distortions, and appeals to. 
the lowest prejudices. The method throughout is 
loose and desultory, and the reader can scarcely rid 
himself of the impression that Mr. Abbot is doing 
just what he accuses the revivalist of doing, laboring 
very hard to produce froth, though the substance 
upon which he is beating is of rather an unsavory 
character. The same people would raise a shout 
over the doctrines he advances as would rejoice in 
the success of license and freerum. It sounds very 
strange indeed to hear him prate over the proselyting 
tendencies manifested in revivals, when, judging 
from the discourse before us, we know of no man 
who labors harder to produce an impression, or who 
exhibits more of a disposition to win others to his 
views. 

It is not our purpose to deal with Mr. Abbot min- 
utely and at length, nor to make an attempt to con- 
vince him of his error. The former would require 
more time and space than we have to devote to the 
subject, and to do the latter would be well nigh use- 
less. There is but little hope of a man who makes 
but a single Scriptural quotation in an entire discourse 
on a Sabbath evening, and accompanies that with a. 
flat denial. The Scripture says, “It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” Mr. 
Abbot says, “Notso. It would bea fearful thing 
were it possible to fall out of his hands.” In this. 
simple denial we find indicated his aversion to the 
Bible, its teachings, and the entire Gospel plan. Be- 
fore we reason with him upon the subject of 1evi- 
vals, he must embrace our views of the Bible, or else 
we must embrace his. In order for two parties to- 
arrive at the same conclusions, they mus‘ admit the 
same premises. The subject, however, has features 
of general interest, and we have duties to > erform to 
the Christian public, and in the discharge of them we 
deal with the subject siniply from the standpoint of 
the mass of the community 

As we have already intimated, we have in Mr. 
Abbot’s discourse a labored attempt to present the 
alleged excellences of Radicalism in contrast with 
the Evangelical System; but to our mind the very 
exhibition which he makes of himself defeats his 
own object. In Mr. Abbot we have a man who has 
moved in good society, possesses a high order of 
ability, and has enjoyed the best opportunities for 
culture. Should we have expected to find the most 
choice fruits of Radicalism anywhere, we should 
have expected to find them in him. But what is the 
result? An avowed Radical for four years or more, 
and an avowed Theist for one year, his own words 
shall give the answer: “ The average character 
among church members is not a whit higher than 
the average character among outsiders”—an asser- 
tion in direct contradiction of the teachings of his- 
tory and experience. Pleading in favor of natural 
morality, he asserts, “I have no dogmas, no doc- 
trines to defend; but I have a deep faith in spiritual 
holiness which is dearer to me than life —a holiness 
that floats before onr spiritual eyes as the divinely 
revealed ideal, the beatific vision of the indwelling 
God, and that needs no sanction or enforcement from 
Bibles or Chrisfs.” It may, however, need an en- 
forcement from Mr. Abbot,in order to have bis mean- 
ing clearly understood. He takes exceptions to the 
Christian system, because it begets in those who em- 
brace it what he calls spiritual pride; yet in almost. 
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the same breath he condescends to give Mr. Durant 
the patronizing compliment of being a man “ whose 
earnestness, consistency, and intense faith in his own 
ideas commanded my sincerest admiration, But 
after all his zeal is not according to knowledge, and 
is a melancholy instance of misdirected enthusiasm,” 
It would hardly seem possible for the Christian to 
make a greater display of spiritual pride than is here 
evinced by the Theist. Omitting passages which we 
would gladly reproduce, we come at length to what 
may be termed Mr. Abbot’s ultimatum, in what he 
considers a prescription for all humanills. “ Friends,” 
he exclaims, “ there is no need of all this revival 
madness. The way to peace is one, straight, simple. 
Be in your own soul what you can yourself respect, 
and never fear that God will then despise, abhor or 
condemn you. Determine to be manly and woman- 
ly ; and unless God is a cruel tyrant, all will be well 
with you here and hereafter.” And again he says, 
“We all need the tonic of a healthy self-reliance ; we 
need to be ashamed of whining over our sins as if 
they were incurable. God can take no pleasure in 
seeing us sprawl in the dust before him; he gave us 
feet to stand upon, and it is making ourselves rep- 
tiles, and not men, to writhe snake-like in the dust.” 
All this and more in the same hue, sounds strangely 
in contrast with the system which teaches that the 
truest exaltation is through humility. “He that 
hnmbleth himself shall be exalted; aud he that ex- 
alteth himself shall be abased.” 

Mr. Abbot, finding it in his heart to give expres- 
sion to such’ views, is a marked illustration of the 
gross absurdities into which a man will fall when he 
has once broken away from the teachings of the 
Bible. Itis the height of folly to attempt, by such 
twaddle and nonsense, to supplant Christianity, a 
system which has come down to us through the 
centuries, and has at each successive period not only 
won new trophies, but has also been strengthened by 
fresh evidences of its truthfulness. And never 
was the time when it had a greater number of ad- 
herents and was more potent in its influenoe than to- 
day. But it may be asked if Radicalism does not 
present a favorable contrast with Christianity in the 
examples which it presents of. moral purity. We 
answer, most emphatically, “ No.’ For it to do so 
is contrary to the nature of the case. Christianity 
aims at the thorough renovation of the individual 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit, while Radi- 
calism teaches a gradual self-development; Christ- 
janity plucks up the tree, both root and branch, 
while Radicalism, at most, lops of only a few of the 
branches; and the former, as the result, produces 
pure lives in the highest sense, while the latter at 
most exhibits only mere the semblance of purity. Let 
us only compare the lives of such men as Paul, 
Luther, Edwards, Payson, and a whole host of de- 
parted worthies, who sought salvation through Christ 
alone, with the Radicals of the earlier and later 
times, such as Porphyry, Julian, Voltaire, Paine 
and Parker, for they all belong to same family, or 
those of experimental Christians in our own commu- 
nity with those of the adherents of Free Religion, 
and we cannot but be satisfied that Christianity is 
the only true system, and the Bible is the only cor- 
rect rule of faith and practice. Or let us compare 
the civilization whichis the direct product of Christ- 
ianity, as that of England and our own country, 
with that of China and India, moulded by some of 
the fundamental ideas of Radicalism, and we cannot 
but reach the same conclusion. 

But it may be said that the objection does not lie 
so pertinently against Christianity as against revivals, 
by means of which it is sought to promote Christ- 
janity. In reply to this we would say, far be it from 
us to quarrel with any of God’s appointed means. 
The history of revivals is almost as old as the crea- 
tion, and through their instrumentality has the cause 
of Christianity been largely sustained through the 
successive centuries. It is true that more or less ex- 
citement often attends them, and that some incon- 
sistencies may be practised in connection with them, 
as may have been the case with the recent revival in 
Dover; but the blame in such cases is not chargeable 
to Christianity, or to revivals, but to the imperfec- 
tions and frailties of human nature. ‘he fact that 
revivals have been the instrumentality by means of 
which thousands have been brought to Christ and 
saved, is an argument in their favor which cannot be 
overthrown. And instead of the recent revival in 
this city “now subsiding like a spent wave,” Christ- 
jans are just beginning to realize the extent and 
magnitude of the work, in its fruits which are daily 
manifest. The abundant testimonies which we have, 
coming from hearts overflowing with love and 
gratitude to God, show conclusively that the work 
has upon it the seal of His approbation. 

VERITAS. 


>< 
“FREE RELIGION» WATURING, 


[From the Dover (N. H.) Morning Star, April 7, 1869.4 


Dover has had two rather marked visitations of 
late. They differ materially in character, as well as 
in breadth and depth of impression. One isa general 
revival of religious interest in connection with the 
labors of H. k. Durant, Esq., the other is a hostile 
critique upon the revival by Mr. F, E. Abbot, who 
recently cast from him, during a pulpit discourse, the 
names Unitarian and Christian, and who assumed in 
their stead that of Tueist. This last mentioned step 
was a very proper one. Having rejected Christ as 
an authoritative and trustworthy teacher, honor re- 
quired an ayowal of his distrust and defiance. It he 
had only faith enough to be a Theist, it would have 
been hypocrisy to pretend to be a Christian. The 
wonder is that he should claim progress in thus going 


back from positive Christian theology to the mere 
paone principle common to all systems of religion. 

t seems to us a species of progress like that of reject- 
ing Paradise Lost and Hamlet, and taking the simple 
alphabet instead; or like seeking the best result of 
mathematics in discarding conic sections and the dif- 
ferential calculus for the sake of affirming the simple 
axioms in geometry. But it is not Mr. Abbot’s 
theory of religion that just now calls for notice so 
much as his diatribe against revivals and the whole 
evangelical system, which he first uttered on Sunday 
evening in the City Hall and then printed in the 
Dover Gazette. And this utterance is important, not 
so much in view of what itself contains, as because 
it indicates the drift and momentum of the “radical” 
theology. 

We do not purpose a full presentation of the sub- 
stance or a review of the spirit and style of the dis- 
course. It has too much length and too little method, 
too many assertions and too few arguments, to cali 
for such dealing. And one can easily put a fallacy 
or a charge into a sentence which a column would 
hardly suffice to. expose or disprove. Very moderate 
ability and very ordinary virtues are quite competent 
to bandy epithets and fling sarcasms. The fiercest 
accusers are not generally the moral paragons, and 
genuine saintship is not usually measured by the 
yield of caustic criticisin. 

We only say, in justice to our convictions, a word 
or two of the performance. Concerning the author 
of the critique himself, we simply express our sur- 
prise and regret that the dignity, the scholarly tastes, 
the love of fair play, the disposition to employ 
thoughtful speech and discard the special pleading 
and clap-trap of the mere advocate, which we have 
been wont to look for in his discussion of high 
themes, should be so sadly wanting in this late effort. 
The discourse seems to us to exaggerate the faults 
and errors that may have appeared during the re- 
vival; it misstates,—not to say caricatures,—the evan- 
gelical faith ; it accuses Christians of selfish motives 
and low aims in their efforts for the conversion of 


men ; it declares that the world has more true spir- 


itual life than the church, and so must save the 
church from death by an infusion of its own spirit ; 
it quotes the Bible just once, and then to give ita 
flat contradiction ; it charges Christians with spiritual 
pride in thinking themselves converted as others are 
not, and then boasts of the superior character borne 
by the “radical;” it declares that the ideal of the 
spiritual life in every man is wholly sufficient for 
him without any aid from the Bible and Christ, and 
then turns about itself to instract and exhort the very 
men whom Paul and Jesus would only hinder and 
divert if they were to speak; it virtually ridicules the 
idea that God would come with help and redemption 
to such men as the publican in the temple, but an- 
nounces that he will surely aid the man who deti- 
antly scorns all undeserved favor and puts himself 
merely upon his own self-respect; and it more than 
intimates that the general tendency and effect of re- 
vivals of religion are to make the community more 
indiffereut to real character and neglectful of the 
most sacred duties,—and much more of a similar sort. 
There are indeed some words that were put down 
with a measure of pitiful charitableness that sayors 
of pharisaism, and with some approach to discrimina- 
tion ; but they do not neutralize nor scarcely soften 
the general harshness and bitterness that run through 
and saturate the discourse. Our impression is that 
there will not be found a devout and spiritual-minded 
reader of the critique but will be wounded dy it in 
the holiest and deepest sensibilities, nor a godless 
hater of the law of the Highest but will hail it with 
a sort of reckless enthusiasm, as a gospel to ease an 
unquiet conscience. 

The discourse exhibits to us ‘“ Free Religion” 
hastening into blossom and fruitage, and it carries 
with it the most effective protest and warning against 
itself and its underlying skepticism. That skepticism 
has reappeared many times in the course of the cen- 
turies, the same in substance, though now in one 
guise and now in another; but each successive form 
of it has found first a defeat and thena grave. There 
is no cause for anxiety or distrust now. The latest 
embodiment is likely to share the same fate as the 
earlier ones, while the Spirit that quickeneth the 
dead in trespasses and sins keeps on its victorious 
way. Like Julian the apostate on his death-bed, it 
will find, at no distant day, the confession bursting 
from its white and stiffening lips, “ O Galilean! thou 
hast conquered, after all!” 


>i 


Tuer Errrect or CHLoRrororRM ON PuLaAntTs.—At 
the last sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
a communication was received from M. Jourdain on 
anesthesia in plants. Some there are, like the com- 
mon barberry, the stamina of which are endowed 
with irritability when an extraneous body is brought 
into contact with the lower part of the inner face of 
the pistil. They will then, as it were, rush upon the 
latter with some degree of iolence. M. Jourdain, 
wishing to ascertain whether this sensitiveness might 
be intluenced by aneesthetics, as is the case in ani- 
mals, placed a twig of Mahonia in bloom under a 
glass receiver with some cotton impregnated with a 
few drops of chloroform, The experiment was re- 
peated successively for periods varying between one 
and fifteen minutes, the temperature being about 14 
degrees Centigr. in every case the stamina were 
seen to bend backwards, as if under a tetanic influ- 
ence, and their irritability was destroyed; but they 
recovered it in about ten minutes in the open air, 
provided the experiment had Jasted less than a 
quarter of an hour, for in that case the twig dies and 
turns black in the course of a few hours.—Zhe He- 
brew (Sin Francisco, Cul.) 


Voices trom the Heople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——T tell you, your services are telling wherever 
known. But how to reach the great mass of people 
is the question. Your weekly editions should neyer 
ke under fifteen or twenty thousand copies—one 
hundred thousand copies would but fill the require- 
ments. THe INDEx should find its way into every 
section of our vast country. The friends should do 
it. I will be one of your subscribers who will do- 
nate five dollars for that special purpose. 

As long, however, as people believe in the znfal- 
ibility of the Bible, little can be done to clear the 
mind of its early education. John Stuart Mill might 
advance the most plausible argument in the 
world in favor of a truism, and the gaping mul- 
titude would stare him in the face, and say,—‘ Ah, 
that is against the Bible. Consequently it has been 
admitted that Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ has done 
more to unshackle the mind than any other book 
ies published against the infallible authority of the 

ible. 


——“T have been travelling among the Hudson 
River towns for something more than a week now, 
and every day I meet human nature in a new form. 
It seems strange to me that such a large portion of 
the intelligent middle class should be so thoroughly 
fixed in the orthodox faith ; but when I converse with 
them, my wonder ceases, as I find how little they 
think for themselves, and how thoughtlessly they ab- 
sorb the doctrines of their religious teacher. They 
have their weekly (decidedly weakly) religious paper, 
whose statements it were rank heresy to doubt. I de- 
light to corner such men, to overthrow their founda- 
tions, and leave them ‘ with a flea in their ears.’” 


—‘“ You don’t know how much I prize Tur In- 
DEX. Fora number of years I kept a News Depot 
and kept for sale all the publications of the day, and 
for the last ten years Ihave read or at least often seen 
most of the radical papers published ; but none, in my 
opinion, has ever reached the highwater mark of free- 
dom as has Tue InprEx. It is rightly named Tue 
INDEX, pointing forward to the grand republic of 
thought that isyet to be. It should have a much 
wider circulation than it now has, and radicals every- 
where should labor to put it into the hands of every 
honest thinking person.” 

“YT don’t think Tum InpEx has been quite as 
brisk or as able as it was at first, since the hot weather 
came on, But the wonder to me is, how you have 
endurance to edit a paper at all, or do anything else, 
this summer. What a fine spirit, clear head and ad- 


-vanced position Palmer’s letter of 1840 shows! It 


would make a good tract for general circulation.” 


——“ Since subscribing for your Inppx, I have in- 
troduced it into one prominent family who belong to 
our Church, who have subscribed; and I shall get 
several more in due time. I wish Tue InpDEx could 
be doubled in size, It is the herald of the most ad- 
vanced religious thought of the age. I bid you God 
speed.” 


——“ Enclosed I send you another dollar for the 
next six months. I was a little cautious at first in 
subscribing for your paper, as there areso many hum- 
bugs about in these times. But I like your paper 
very much. Please continue to send it another dol- 
lar’s worth.” 


* ——“ Whatare we to do without the Radical? Itisa 
sad pity that it cannot be sustained; but I hope it 
will be revived again after alittle. I still enjoy your 
paper very much, particularly the address on the first 
page. Hope you will not, like the Rudical, lack for 
patronage.” 


——“No. 32 of Taz Inpex failed to arrive. As I 
wish to read them all and keep a file of the best little 
publication in the United States, you will oblige me 
by sending a copy ofthe above number.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Socirety.— The regular 
mectings of this Society will be held for the present 
on Sunday afternoons, at 84 o’clock, in Wurrn’s 
Haru. By Order of the Trustees. 


Raprcan Cxius.— The Club will meet Sunday 
evening, October 2, at 74 o'clock, in Lycrum Hatt, 
which has been kindly offered for this purpose by the 
Society of Spiritualists and Liberalists. Subject of 
discussion :—“ Should there be any special Jegislation 
for the observance of Sunday?” A FULL AND PUNC- 
TUAL ATTENDANCE is desired. 


PEAS 

RECEIVED. 

Tue CuristIAN IsrArLITe: His Creed and Govern- 
ment the Practical Righteousness of the Old Paths. 
Louisville, Ky.: Published for the Compiler by 
W. Scott Glore, corner Third and Jefferson streets. 
Price Ten Cents. 1 70. J. C. Webb & Co., Steam 
Printers, Binders and Booksellers. pp. 28. 
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Poetry, 


THE GIFT. 


She knelt beside the little new-made mound, 

And rained her passionate tears upon the ground ; 
With clasped hands and broken voice she cried,— 
“ Would God, my child, that I for thee had died ! 
Would God the pangs that smote me at thy birth 
Might smite me now, and bring thee back to earth! 
A lesser anguish would they prove than this, 

And be forgot in one sweet, living kiss. 

O, when rough hands thy little coffin hid, 

And tossed the heartless gravel on its lid, 

The hollow sound pierced through my very heart, 
And the death-angel slew me with his dart; 

Deep in the all-devouring grave they thrust 

My hope, my earthly joy, my heavenly trust. 
Take, too, this living corpse that knows but pain— 
Sleep, sleep upon thy mother’s breast again !” 


Before the wretched weeper shone a light, 

Like the fair moon that dissipates the night ; 
And ere her faitering lips the silence broke, 

The Shining One this pitying message spoke :— 
“Tn the bright bowers of Paradise above, 

The Father sought for thee a gift of love; 

With His own hand He plucked a precious bloom, 
Richest of all for splendor and perfume,— 

Then in thy bosom placed the flower divine, 
And in His own that fading bud of thine. 

Alas, sad heart! couldst thou its beauty know, 
Thou wouldst not frantic weep and call it Woe; 
Tis lové’s best gift, albeit beyond thy thought— 
In Heaven we name it Gop’s FoRGET-ME-NOT.” 


The vision passed ; and, bending o’er her dead, 

On the green grass she bowed her throbbing head; 
From her full heart outleaped the prayer—“ Forgive! 
Father, to love Thee for Thy love [ live !” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tux Inprx, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see Tur INDEX, No, 20. 


For further par- 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


To every new subscriber who shall remit 
to us, before the first day of January next, 
$2.00 for a year’s subscription to THE INDEX, 
we will send gratuitously a copy of the last 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION ; ,provided a desire for it is 
stated at the time. 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to 
us $2.50, we will send THE INDEX for one 
year, and also, an unbound file of The Ladies? 
Own Magazine for 1870, edited by Mrs. M. C. 
Bland, 
bound volume of the latter (when issued) with 
T'ang Ixpex for $3.00. 


Indianapolis, Ind. We will send a 


i 
To correct a misunderstanding with regard 


to our recent “private circular,” we would 
state that it was so entitled to prevent its be- 
ing published or publicly commented on by 
the press, not to prevent any private use that 
our friends may wish to make of it. 
RN inte guises 

Among the “Communications” on the 
next page, will be found the first part of Rev. 
Robert Collyer’s reply to Dr. Bland. It will 
be read with great interest, we doubt not, and 
the remainder awaited with impatience. 


THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


The New Testament (James, V; 13 and 14) 
teaches that prayer will cure the sick :—“Is 
any sick among you? Let him call for the 
elders of the church; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of 
the Lord; and the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick, and’ the Lord shall raise kim up.” 
On this promise Christians have always re- 
lied with more or less faith. The Catholics 
believe that the prayers of their church are 
sufficiently potent to avert the cholera and 
other pestilences. Orthodox Protestants in- 
culcate a faith in prayer scarcely less extreme. 
There is to-day in the Black Forest of Ger- 
many an establishment conducted by Pastor 
Blumhardt, a Protestant minister, for the cur- 
ing of disease by prayer. But the latest in- 
stance of this strange delusion that has come 
under our notice is the recommendation of the 


Archbishop of Canterbury to the clergymen — 


under his control, to add to the usual prayers 
for the sick and suffering a special petition 
“for the wounded, the dying, the prisoners, 
the bereaved, in the war that is now raging.” 
There is here, it is true, no explicit ayowal of 
belief that prayer will effect any actual change 
in the condition of the classes enumerated ; 
but this is manifestly implied, and no one 
will deny that it is the general belief of 
Christians throughout the world. 


Now we do not feel at all inclined to ridi- 
cule the Archbishop’s recommendation. We 
respect its motive, and the motive of those 
who comply with it, since we cannot doubt 
that real sympathy with human misery is the 
motive in both cases. But we see in this pro- 
posal to pray for the sufferers one of the 
countless illustrations of the manner in which 
Christianity defeats the true ends of humani- 
ty’s best instincts. Christians believe that by 
offering such prayers they have actually done 
something to relieve the woe they pity. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they will 
feel entirely satisfied with what they haye 
done, as a full discharge of the debt they owe 
their fellow-beings in distress. It is so much 
easier by repeating a few words to transfer to 
“the Lord” the task of alleviating such dis- 
tress, than to spend their money or to take 
personal trouble for its alleviation, that a large 
proportion of the worshippers will go home 
from church with the comfortable conviction 


‘that they have fulfilled the duties of human- 


ity in a most exemplary manner. A few will 
not be so easily satisfied, but will add to their 
prayers the substantial means of relief. Yet 
who that has watched human nature, and es- 
pecially Christian human nature, can doubt 
that in a large majority of cases this offering 
of prayer for the wretched victims of the war 
will prove a complete substitute for the home- 
ly but effectual offices of real philanthropy ? 
If superstition stopped with absurdity alone, 
and did not thus practically cheat mercy and 
compassion of their divinest uses, we could 
pass it by with a smile. But because it is the 
thief of good deeds, and steals the fruits of 
man’s noblest sentiments,—diverts the sympa- 
thies and yirtues of the race into utterly 
wasteful and profitless expenditure,—it de- 
serves to be hunted down to its death asa 
vampire that sucks the world’s best blood. It 
blocks progress, it represses growth, it post- 
poves freedom, it kills charity, it dwarfs man- 
kind in every conceivable way; and, instead 
of being tenderly and delicately handled, it de- 
serves no more pity than a wolf at your throat. 
Though all the clergy of England got down 


‘ 


on their knees, and prayed for a twelvemonth 
with the unction of a camp-meeting gone 
crazy, their combined entreaties would not do 
the work of a penny’s-worth of lint. The 
prayers of all Christendom would not quiet a 
single agonized nerye, would not staunch a 
single wound, would notreduce a fevered pulse 
by so much as a single throb, would not count 
somuch as the dust of the balance in the trem- 
bling scales that weigh a single imperilled life. 
Natural laws, view them as you please, are no 
more changed by prayer than by the puffing 
of a blacksmith’s bellows. The courses of 
Nature do not lie at the mercy of human 
folly, but are shaped by a Wisdom that needs 
no correction, listens to no dictation, takes no 
hint. If that Wisdom be not also Loye, you 
will not better your case by beggary. Ask 
nothing, but do your best. That is the upshot 
of true philosophy and real religion. 


Prayer is powerless to change the natural 
course of eyents. Except as the simple ex- 
pression of spontaneous sentiment, the out- 
gush of a worshipping soul, it has lost all 
meaning in this age of the world. It is idle 
to expostulate with the universe, to seek for 
special favors, to pique ourselves on some sup- 
posed favoritism with Heaven ; and it is worse 
than idle to throw upon Omnipotence the 
discharge of our own duties. He prays to 
some purpose who makes it his business to 
“answer” his own prayers. Whoever recog- 
nizes the universal obligations of humanity, 
instead of petitioning Heaven to care for the 
sick and the wounded and the sorrowful, feels 
it a sacred duty to care for them himself to 
the best of his ability. The German women 
of America, who, with the tender compassion 
of their sex, are now so busily bestirring 
themselves to provide whatever the sufferers 
from the war really need, will accomplish in- 
finitely more in their behalf than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with his chorus of 
priests, begging God to prevent gunpowder 
from exploding and bullets from hitting and 
wounds from bleeding and heaits from break- 
ing, and thus answering the cry of tortured 
humanity with blasts of empty wind. When 
the needle-gun or the Chassepot, the cannon 
or the mitrailleuse, has sent its frightful mis- 
sile tearing through flesh and bone, will pray- 
er re-unite the shattered tissues, or mitigate 
the agony of the wound? Will it make the 
children of the slaughtered father anything 
but orphans, the wife of the dead husband 
anything but a widow? Will it put bread 
into the mouths, or clothes on the backs, or 
roofs over the heads, of those whose natural 
protectors have fallen victims in the hideous 
“dance of Death?” ‘The sole good it does is 
the solace that may come from the sympathy 
it expresses; and this poor solace, coming 
from those whose tongues are nimble but 
whose hands are shut, may yet be turned into 
the bitterness that is begotten by mockery. 

No—the world is growing sick of this. stu- 
pid and most harmful superstition.» It wants 
the substance, and not the form, of love to 
man, ‘T'o him who is moved by pity for 
this awful wretchedness across the sea to pray 
for its relief, it says, shortly enough, “ Pray 
out of your pocket-book, and address your 
prayer to the Aid Societies!” 

If this prayer is not heard in Heaven, it 
must be because there is no God to hear. 


The lecture in our present issue was deliv- 
ered just after a very exciting revival in Dover, 
N. H., engineered (we do not think that word. 


’ 
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too severe) by Mr. Henry F. Durant, a lawyer 
of no small note in Boston, who had become 
“converted,” and thenceforth gave himself up 
to the work of “saving souls.” For two or 
three weeks crowded meetings were held 
nightly, most of them, we believe, in the City 
Hall (the use of which, by the way, on Sun- 
day evenings, had been voted to us by the 
city council, but was cheerfully yielded at the 
request of the revivalists, though they had 
not the common courtesy to mention the fact 
in their announcements). After the revival 
meetings were over, we delivered the present 
lecture to an audience estimated at seven or 
eight hundred. It was published by request 
in a local paper, and drew out the replies 
which will be found on our third page. We 
give the latter without comment, as needing 
none. 


One fact we noticed which we omitted to 
mention at the time. At the opening of one 
of the largest meetings, the evangelical min- 
isters of the city congregated on the platform, 
and all knelt with great apparent. reverence 
during the offering of the introductory prayer. 
But after Mr. Durant had concluded his fer- 
yid appeals and collected the converts in the 
front or “ anxious” seats, and while, kneeling 
down on the platform, he was making the 
closing prayer, the same ministers, iustead of 
kneeling as before, kept circulating through 
these seats with a most businass-like air, pa- 
per and pencil in hand, to record the names 
of their proselytes!] The contrast in their 
demeanor was so striking as to excite in our 
mind a sentiment very closely akin to disgust. 
Sincerity, even in superstition, we respect ; 
but hypocritical pretence, the sanctimonious 
affectation of a reverence which is not in- 
wardly felt and a piety which is only skin- 
deep, deserves no mercy, and will receive none 
at our hands. 


Communications, 


IS THERE A GOD? 


Mr. Francis E. ABBoT :— 


J am deeply interested in Tue Inprx. Last week 
I wrote of its editor—* Mr. F. E. Abbot is the coming 
man among Deists.” JI read your “Chaos and Cos- 
mos” with no common interest. I do not always 
agree with you. I am areligionist and a Spiritualist ; 
but have not found and cannot find your personal God. 
Lam too sick, and in too much suffering, to write 
more than to be fully understood, and be sure I fully 
understood you. I am getting old, but hope never 
to be too old to learn. Let me take ‘the “anxious 
seat” at the feet of your reason, and ask such prayers 
as you believe in bestowing upon all. Iam sixty-one. 
Perhaps not one in a thousand, if one in ten thous- 
and, has experienced so hard a life. Many have had 
a much worse life. J had an unusual amount of pa- 
tience, physical and moral courage; but hardly 
enough to meet the draft on me for both. J think I 
have suffered as much from sympathy with others as in 
my own person, Both kinds came through no fault 
of mine. The first I inherited in my body,-—~ the last 
was the natural result of my mental organization. 
Quite possibly, so far as my parents were concerned, 
I ought not to have been born. But there ts or ts not 
a higher responsible Cuuse of my being here, and being 
as Iam. You believe in and call that Cause God. 
You write Him an intelligent, conscious, almighty, 
free, and ‘more than personal’ God. You write Him 
Love—and infinitely good. I see in nature, in man 
and beast, opposite emotions on witnessing and caus- 
ing pain. I see these more or less everywhere, as 
truly in man as in the beast. If anything, all things 
and all emotions have resulted from that Cause,—- 
hatred as truly as love. ‘Then why call the Cause 
exclusively Love? Where does reason justify this? 
I do not like to take away your God; but I cannot 
find the evidence of his being. Does your God sym- 
pathize—-suffer with the sufferers? Is He indifferent ? 
Or does it give Him pleasure? Does my pain give 
Him only pleasure? If the first, He may be exclu- 
sively good. If the second, He is without heart— 
without emotion. If the third, is He not fiendish ? 
Now I beg that you will help us to understand your 
idea of God,—then point us to the evidence that such 
a Godis. J can see no reason why a Cause which 
has produced as real evil as it has good, should be 
considered all good. You “take great comfort in the 
thought that chaos to man ts cosmos to God.” Pain és 


pain to me; would it lessen the pain, or make it less 
painful, if I could know that it gave God—my 
“heavenly Father” —only pleasure? Would it? You 
have seen pain ultimate in more pleasure ; so have I, 
a thousand times. I am sure I shall see it do so 
again. This gives great hope to those who are suf- 
fering from pain. But it does not make pain pleas- 
ure, or discord barmony,. It may make it prob- 
able that pain is a necessity. I fain would hope that 
pleasure is a necessity. Have you not known pleasure 
to ultimate in more pain? I think I have. 
Fraternally yours, 
Austin Kernvt. 

East StockHoum, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1870. 

{The writer of the above has been confined to his 
bed and chair for thirteen years, and has not been 
able to lift his hand to his mouth for eight years. 
Poor and old and utterly helpless, he is dependent 
on others for the very bread he eats; and this is very 
scantily provided. If he pretended “ piety,’—if he 
should today profess to be converted from atheism 
to orthodoxy,—there is little doubt that he would 
find multitudes to exult over his conversion and to 
befriend him in his friendlessness. But he chooses 
still to be faithful to his convictions, rather than to 
buy relief at the price of self-respect. We do not in 
all points share these convictions ; but we feel an in- 
finitely deeper sympathy for the atheism which is 
thus brave and honorable and self-respecting, than 
for the “piety” which sees a wounded brother lying 
by the wayside helpless and uncared for, yet passes 
by, like the priest and the Levite, on the other side. 
Austin Kent’s atheism has in it far more of the religion 
we believe in, than has the Christianity which con- 
demuns him for his honest opinion and neglects him 
in his need. 


We do not wonder that the universe seems empty 
of God to one. thus called to suffer. The miseries uf 
a special case, particularly if our own, naturally tend 
to obscure the universal truth. We are not in con- 
dition to think largely and wisely on these miseries, 
until we can emerge from the harrowing details of 
the special case, and look upon the universe as a 
whole. Let us try to put the matter in a new light. 


Mr. Kent believes in the laws of Nature as in- 
variable and without exception. He disbelieves in 
miracles, because they would contradict these laws. 
In this he does but accept the clear teaching of 
science. But does he suppose that science can explain 
the natural laws governing every event in Nature? 
The phenomena of the weather, the rise and fall of 
temperature, the sudden outbreak of epidemics, and 
a thousand other facts that come to our notice daily, 
cannot yet be referred to laws clearly conceived and 
fully grasped. Why then so sure that natural laws 
govern these perplexing cases? May there not be 
here exceptions to law, z. e. miracles? No. Science 
is continually reducing just such cases as these to in- 
telligibie order, and discovering the laws that govern 
them ; and the inference becomes more and more re- 
sistless that exceptional cases are only cases not yet 
understood. Mr. Kent attributes his own painful 
disease to natural causes, and rightly. But neither 
he nor any other man can tell altogether what they 
were. That is, he travels beyond the actual data of 
observation and experiment, and credits Nature 
with an absolute uniformity of law which he cannot 
prove. 

Now this is precisely what we do in the interpreta- 
tion of human life. The ultimate results of pain 
rightly borne are so clearly beneficoal, manifesting 
themselves in higher and finer character than could 
otherwise have been won, that we cannot but refer 
pain itself to beneficence. Steel cannot be tempered 
without heating; neither can men. Whoever has 
endured life’s hardships and troubles manfully, is 
conscious that he owes to them the very best that is 
in him; and this inward consciousness is confirmed 
by a thoughtful and profound study of human life at 
large. That the highest good is possible only through 
evil, seems to be a necessity of Nature; and if this be 
so, it is no violation of supreme beneficence that evil 
should exist. Ona wide survey of life as a whole, 
we can come to no other conclusions; and we think 
it no more than reasonable to interpret all special 
misfortunes and pains in their light. However ob- 
scure may be the causes of a physical phenomenon, 
we unhesitatingly infer that it conforms with law; 
however dark may be the aspect of a terrible event 
in life, is it any less rational to infer that it conforms 
with infinite love? Looking back over the past, we 
can now see the good result of many things that at 
the time seemed intolerable; and we count it no su- 
perstition, but highest wisdom, to rise above the 
stings of present calamity into the calm conviction 
that goodness is supreme in the heart of Nature. Let 


us be as fair to Nature in human life as in physical 
phenomena, and give the benefit of the doubt to love, 
as we do to law.—ED. | 


—————— 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER’S REPLY TO 
DR, BLAND’S “OPEN LE@TLER,” 
a 


CurcaGo, Sept. 20, 1870. 
T. A. BLAND: 


Dear Sir and Brother,—\ have delayed answering 
your letter longer than is seemly, but I trust you will 
excuse this on the ground of much else to do, There 
was nothing in the fact of your writing, however, 
that in any way bound me to answer. You will 
easily see how a man so situated as I am could not 
possibly answer all the letters that all his friends could 
address to him, through all the papers that are open 
to them, on all the subjects wherein they differ from 
him or think they do. I doubt the propriety, indeed, 
of writing or answering these “open letters” at all. 
It is of questionable use. A man does his own work 
in hisown way. Itis supposed by those that care 
for him that he tries to do the best he knows, means 
what he says, if he is a minister of the truth, and does 
not mean to be misunderstood by anybody. If, then, 
some that hear him, or read what he prints, cannot 
feel that he is where they would be, or that he says 
what they would say, it is a question not of open let- 
ters, I think, but of letting him “gang his ain gait,” 
as the Scotch say. This must also be why I cannot 
promise to write any more letters, if this does not sat- 
isfy your mind and heart. I feel bound to write this 
one because of the courtesy and kindness that is in 
yours, though I do not believe one word of what you 
say about the measure of my influence on the religious 
thought of this country, and so do not at all touch 
the questions you raise for that reason. 

Your letter is of four things; my relation— 

I. To the Bible: 

IL. To Christ: 

Ill. To Christianity: and 

IV. To Uuitarianism. 

You want to know why I regard the Bible asa 
book above other books; why I accept Jesus Christ 
as the Messiah of God ; why I am willing to be called 
a Christian ; and why I can belong to what you call 
the sect of Unitarians. 

In asking these questions, you will observe you 
append to them answers of your own in every case ; 
these, namely, that these four things are of a certain 
special nature whereby it becomes my duty to reject 
them, and not to be under the necessity of continually 
explaining my views, because I am placed by a tacit 
acceptance in a wrong position. I have no business, 
as I said before, with what you think I believe or 
ought to believe; that is quite aside from my special 
personal relation to the truth as I hold it. I shall 
therefore only state, in the simplest possible way, 
what my views are on these four things, and why I 
hold them; and then have done. 

First. I hold the Bible to be of authority as a re- 
velation of spiritual truth above all other books. [ 
find in it many errors, many things that are not spir- 
itual truth at all;-mythical legends also, as you say, 
and things that are simply infernal. With all these 
things I try to deal truthfully, to call them by their 
right name frankly, as I would if I found them in an 
Encyclopedia. But beside this I find in the Bible 
such religious truth as I find nowhere else, and this 
is how I know it. This truth comes home to my own 
soul as no other ever does. The life and light of it 
seizes and holds me as I am not held by that of any 
other written word. I haye been reading the Bible 
now about forty years,—asa child in the Sunday 
School, as a youth seeking knowledge, as an acolyte 
in the Methodist Church, as a Methodist local 
preacher, and now these twelye years as what is 
called a free thinker. I can only say this, that to-day 
I feel the force of the Bible truth asI never did 
before. It is perfectly inexhaustible, full of fresh 
surprises, and leads me captive with a far more 
wonderful masterhood than it ever did when I was 
bound to accept every word within the lids of the 
book asa “thus saith the Lord.” That is my per- 
sonal experience about the Bible. Then I have had 
the chance at avery wide observation among the 
poor and simple, in England especially, where thirty 
years ago there was such poverty as in this happy~ 
Jand is not known. I remember among these not a 
few that could read the Bible, or could get it read for 
them by their children. There were bits in it like 
“The Lord is my Shepherd,” and “ Comfort ye my 
people,” and “Eyery one that thirsteth,” and “If 
children ask bread, will He give them a stone,” and 
“ When he was yeta great way off, his father saw 
him, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him,” 
and “ By chance a Samaritan came that way,’ and 
“JT saw new Heavens and a new earth;’ scores of 
places of that sort where the old book would fly open 
of itself almost, so that it was no wonder, when they 
went to it, as they used often to do, and said, “ Now 
I will open, and take my chance at the first passage 
that strikes my eye,” that it would be sure to be some 
one of these wonderful living words that would set 
the heart throbbing with a great hope, be more than 
the meat and drink they could not get, and the rest 
that did not remain yet awhile for their poor bodies, 
I never saw the book that was to these simple folks 
what the Bible was through all their struggles down 
to their death. They clung to it, rested on it, held it 
as they prayed, and made it the closest companion 
of their life. I think they knew what they were 
doing, and I believe in my whole heart in these 
“primal spiritual instincts,” shall I cali them? My 
observation of these poor and my own experience 
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are one. Then I know why they felt as they did, be- 
cause I was in the same boat; and that is my second 
reason for the authority of the Bible. I find the last 
reason I can mention in the fact that the Lrble ts the 
master book of the master races on the planet. I know 
all that can be said about the poor or bad use they 
make of it,—how they “ tear the book in fighting for 
the binding.” Itis asad sight enough ; but there is 
a better with the bad. Where the Bible weighs most 
as a divine authority, there you find the foremost 
peoples. It may be cause, or effect, or both. -I only 
know that there it is. Much more might be said; it 
would add little to my statement. 

Now I think it is quite reasonable that the Maker 
and Father of us all should provide a book by his 
providence in which there will be a supreme spiritual 
authority, founded not on the say-so of Councils, but 
on the life and light, the truth and grace, of the things 
that are init. It is not unreasonable to me that in 
the course of time there should be such Councils, 
howeyer, to declare that this is the book in which 
men should look for the word of God. It is also 
reasonable to me that this book should be a mine in 
which these most precious things are to be found, 
mixed with rude and foul elements, rather than a 
diadem of perfect gems set in pure gold. We have 
to dig and delve for every thing of worth beside, to 
distinguish it from the worthless that is always some- 
where about it,—the tare from the wheat, the flower 
from the weed. So we must distinguish here. 
That is what I try to do. Then, when I have done 
that, I gladly and frankly say, that there is no other 
book in this world of the authority to me that the 
Bible has. J think God meant it should be so, there- 
fore it isso; and if there be in the world another doc- 
trine, I shall have to be convinced of its truth before 
I accept it. 

Next week, if all is well, I will take up one or 
more of the points that remain. 

Truly yours, 
Ropert CoLiyeEr. 


+<p>—> 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
DOGMA. ; 


Having on a former occasion briefly treated of the 
fallacy of the supernatural, we would now follow up 
the subject by tracing some of the consequences en- 
tailed by the entertainment of that fallacious idea. 

Our object is not the maintenance of a special 
opinion on a theological dogma; for a mere theory 
of the nature of Deity, though never so well founded, 
would be of very little avail without a practical bear- 
ing. Owing to the stigma that has been attached to 
human nature by mistaken Christian teaching, re- 
ligious people generally have a dread of nature, es- 
pecially of their own moral-nature. They believe 
that everything of a religious character must come 
from a source outside of nature and independent of 
it; since God himself is a supernatural being, 
every religious emotion and observance must be hos- 
tile to nature. Than all this there could not bea 
more palpable error. 

The Christ-idea is derived from these notions ; for 
whether Jesus is viewed as the Son of God through 
impregnation by the Holy Ghost, or as the Son of 
God through being inspired by the Divine influence 
after he had been regularly begotten as the son of 
man, in either case, according to the Trinitarian or 
Unitarian belief, it is claimed that he was supernatu- 
rally endowed and that his authority was established 
by miraculous works and supernatural inspiration. 

The Bible, it is claimed, is an infallible and plen- 
arily inspired book. No matter how many contra- 
dictions and, incongruous assertions it may contain, 
and no matter how many interpolations, errorsin copy- 
ing, and mistranslations it may have undergone, it is 
unscrupulously affirmed to be providentially and 
miraculously preserved intact. The Church is held 
ag a supernatural institution, and all its sacraments 
are supernatural. Its baptism is attended with su- 
pernatural purification; its eucharist has a renewing 
influence on the soul; and the Sabbath is held asa 
sacred day of rest, though nature disregards it. So 
Providence in preserving and governing the affairs 
of men is not by law, but by an arbitrary interposing 
power. According to the majority of the people of 
the Christian faith, the very belief and acceptance of 
the Gospel is the work of the Holy Spirit, and is ef- 
fected by the miraculous interposition of supernatural 
power. The priesthood, too, and the ministry are 
called and sent supernaturally, and all the success of 
their efforts is dependent on the effusion of the same 
supernatural influence. The very title of Reverend 
which these ministerial servants of the people claim 
for themselves, and which they accept with unction, 
implies—“ Better than you,’—‘I am in authority 
from God,’—“ I am holier than thou.” These and a 
thousand other sacred things which time and space 
would fail me to enumerate, such as sacred music, 
sacred prayers and sacred benedictions, are neither 
natural nor rational nor dictated by common sense, 
but all ace concomitants of the supernatural dogma. 

If it is feared that the casting out of this Moloch 
from religion would loosen the restraints on our pas- 
sions by freeing the imagination trom that awe and 
mysticism which have always been conducive to the 
fear of God and, as is supposed, consequent obedience 
to his will; to assuage these fears, it may be stated 
that the human soul needs no mysticism or fear of 
God to induce obedience to his will. “ Perfect love 
casteth out fear;” and to see God without mysticism 

is to see him as he is—a being altogether lovely ; and 
will insure love towards him and consequent obedi- 
ence, If the human ignorance that prevails, and has 
been fostered by the marvellous, were overcome by 
light and intelligence, and men were more rational 


and in more intimate harmony with nature, the veil 
would be taken from their hearts, and they would 
go on unto perfection in the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. ; 

To free the minds from these misconceptions would 
be to place religion on its true foundation, and to save 
it from hollow mockery and delusion,—save it from 
its false positions and superstitious tendencies. Far 
from degrading religion or man, nature, and not su- 
pernature, is the true, original, and universal director 
of the one, and the only safe instructor of the other. 
All that is good and true in the Bible, and there is 
much, is good and true to nature; but the intrinsic 
worth of this the soul itself must be the arbiter to de- 
cide. 

, R. P. Tomson. 

San Jose, Cal., Aug. 24, 1870. 


Oo 
BUDDHISTIC SCRIPTURES. 


Dear Frmnp Axpsor:—I send you herewith a 
few sentences from one of the books of the Buddhistic 
Canon. This one is called the Dkhammapadam, or 
“ Footprints of the Law,” and most of its matter, al- 
though he never wrote anything, is considered to be 
from Buddha himself. It was found somewhile 
since in Ceylon, is in the Pali, one of the ancient 
languages of India, and was published with a Latin 
translation in Europe, by Dr. Fausboell, in 1855. It 
has also just appeared at London in an English dress 
from the hand of Prof. Max Mueller. 

The volume as a whole is rich, showing a thought- 
ful, advanced mind,—one that has looked and seen, 
that knows attainment and possession, and dwells 
on the serene heights. Some of the passages may 
seem worthy to be incorporated into our western 
Scriptures, or rather joined with their better portions, 
to go to making up the richer and finer Scripture 
that is to be. The Bible of the collective wisdom of 
mankind, the really inspired yolume, remains yet 
ungathered. But the time for it is coming; we are 
beginning to outgrow our biases and prejudices, to 
survey all books from the plane of the universal, and 
inspect them freely with a critical and impartial eye. 
In that larger liberality, justice will be done to the 
fine thought of the Indian mind, as has never even 
been attempted before. 

“Mind is the root. Actions proceed from. the 
mind. If any one speak or act from a corrupt mind, 
pain follows as the wheel follows the track of the ox 
that is drawing. 


Mind is the root. Ifany one speak or act from a 
pure mind, then joy follows like an unwithdrawing 
shadow. 

He who lives regarding the sensuous delights, not 
restraining his inclination, without moderation in 
eating, indolent and destitute of force,—lust shall 
easily Overcome him, as the wind the fragile tree. 

He who lives not regarding the sensuous delights, 
restraifiing his inclination, knowing to practsie 
moderation in eating, keeping his virtue, holding his 
powers in full activity,—lust shall be powerless over 
him, as the wind against the rocky mountain. 

Who casts aside his appetites, who keeps himself 
armed with virtue, well furnished with temperance 
and justice,—he alone is worthy of the yellow gar- 
ment. 

Who deem the non-substantial substance,'and the 
substantial without substance;—they shall never ap- 
proach substance, being full of false persuasions. 

But those who hold substance for substance, and 
unsubstantial for unsubstantial,—they approach the 
real, being partakers of a true judgment. 

As the rain breaks through the ill-roofed house, so 
passion invades the thought destitute of reflection. 

Watchfulness is the path of immortality, slothful- 
ness the way of death. The watchful die not, the 
slothful are as already dead. 

These wise people, meditative, persistent, always 
with powers in full possession, attain to Nirwana, the 
highest felicity. 

Whoso delighteth in watchfulness, fearing sloth, 
he is not liable to destruction,—dwells near Nirwana. 

A man slothful, saying good things but not doing 
them, is like a herdsman counting the kine of others, 
but owning none. 

As the bee collects nectar and departs without in- 
juring the beauty or odor of the flowers, so the sage 
sojourns among men; he views their ways and learns 
wisdom from their folly. 

Like the brilliant flower rich in color but destitute 
of fragrance, so is the speech of a man who practises 
not; however fine the words, they fall unfruitful. 

As many kinds of wreaths can be made from a 
heap of flowers, so many good things may be 
achieved by a mortal, if once he is born. 

The fragrance of the flower or of sandal-wood or 
ofa bottle of Tagara oil is delicate, easily arrested, 
swayed by the winds, and carried whither they will. 
But the fragrance of the good, regardless of the 
winds, breathes over all lands and exhales to the 
throne of the gods. 

As the lily growing from a heap of manure, acci- 
dentally cast upon the highway, delights the soul 
with its fine perfume, so the wise, disciples of the all- 
perfect Buddha, shine amongst the foolish and are 
grateful to the gods. 

If the foo] sits beside the wise man all his life, he 
will perceive the taste of the law as little as the spoon 
tastes the soup. ‘ 

But if an intelligent man sits beside a wise one for 
a single moment, he will quickly taste the law as the 
tongue tastes the soup. 

As the solid rock is not stirred by the wind, so 
the wise man is moved neither by praise nor blame. 

Well-makers lead the water whither they will; 


fletchers bend the arrow; carpenters bend a log of 
wood; wise people fashion themselves. 

If one man conquer in battle a thousand times a 
thousand men, and another overcome himself alone, 
—this one man is the greatest of conquerors. 

One’s own self conquered is better than all other 
people; not even a god, a Ghandharva, Mara, (the 
demon of temptation) with Brahman can change 
into defeat his victory who has vanquished himself 
and always lives under restraint. 

Who is free from credulity, knows the Uncreated 
(Nirwana), hes cut all ties, removed all temptations, 
renounced all desires; he is the greatest of men. 

In a hamlet or in a forest, on the sea or the dry 
land, wherever venerable persons dwell,—that place 
is delightful. ‘ 

There is no fire like lust, no bondage like hatred, 
no snare like perturbation, no torrent like desire. 

Anger is never allayed but by ‘gentleness ; this is 
the eternal law. 

By kindness overcome anger; by good, evil; by 
generosity, the avaricious ; by sincerity, the menda- 
cious. 

Speak the truth; yield not to anger; give, when 
asked, of the little thou hast: on these three condi- 
tions shalt thou come nearer to the gods. 

Kinsfolk, friends and lovers salute him who, far 
travelled, returns home safe. So the good deeds re- 
ceive and welcome the doer who goes from this 
world to the other, like kindred welcoming their 
friend. 

If there is no wound in the hand, one may take in 
it and handle poison unharmed; so there is no power 
of evil for him who does not commit evil, ¢. ¢. is inly 
sound. 

He who is above good and eyil, above the bondage 
of both, free from grief, from sin, from impurity,— 
him I call indeed a Brahmana. ef 

He who, after leaving all bondage to men, has 
risen acove all bondage to the gods, who is from 
every bondage,—him I call indeed a Brahmana.” 


Csoma de Koeror tells us that he found in Thibe- 
tan books a passage which was designed as a reswme 
of the Buddhistic faith. The same is found fre- 
quently repeated in the Singhalese Sutras or dis- 
courses. ‘To abstain from all sin, to practise con- 
stantly all virtues, to maintain complete mastery of 
one’s self,—this was the inculcation of Buddha.” 
The same sentence in substance is in the Dhamma- 
padam. “ Abstinence ffom sin, the doing of all good, 
the purification of the thought,—this was the doctrin 
of Buddha.” ; 

Have we with our Christianity any gospel to send 
to those poor benighted, higher than this ? 

Cc. D. B. M. 


Hepartunent 
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TER, New Beprorp, Mass. It contains addresses 
by O. B. Froratnenam, D. A. Wasson, Mrs. E. D. 
Cuenry, F. E. Apspot, SAMUEL JoHNSON, RABBI 
I. M. Wise, T. W. Hieeinson and Wm, H. Cuan- 
ninc. Price 50 cents. Also Cuannine’s Address 
on the “ RELIGIONS oF CHINA” in a separate pam- 
phlet. Price 26 cents. 


CONVENTIONS. 


The Committee appointed to arrange for 
Conyentions under the auspices of the Free 
Religious Association, have decided to ap- 
point Conyentions this autumn in the West 
at Cincinnati, Toledo, and (probably) Indian- 
apolis. It is thought now that these Conven- 
tions will be held the last week of October 
and first week of November, beginning at 
Cincinnati, Tuesday evening, Oct. 25. They 
will be attended by the President and Secre- 
tary, and other officers and members of the 
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Association. Further particulars as to time 
and speakers next week. 


ee 
FREE CHURCHES AGAIN. 


We made some remarks last week on the 


very common failure of Free Churches. We 
attributed that failure to the fact that these 
churches usually have been organized too near- 
ly on the plan of the old church organiza- 
tions in Christendom. The radicalism preach- 
ed in the free churches has nothing in com- 
mon with the ideas out of which the old 
church forms have grown. Those forms 
were chosen and moulded by an entirely dif- 
ferent set of religious sentiments. If radical 
churches, therefore, attempt to follow the old 
model, they will have very little to hold them 
together except the personal character and 
talents of their preachers. 
led by their very construction to depend upon 
this one element of strength. That failing, 
they fail with it. \ 


But itis not, therefore, to be concluded 
that radical ideas cannot support any kind of 
religious institutions. The only proper in- 
ference is that the institutions should con- 
form to the ideas. And we believe that rad- 
ical religious ideas, at least until they have 
thoroughly permeated society itself, will have 
specific institutions of some kind; and any 
institutions that shall be a natural outgrowth 
of the ideas themselves they can sustain. 
What these institutions are to be, it wonld be 
presumption forany one to undertake to say 
with definiteness; for they must be as elastic 
and progressive as are the ideas. But we may 
venture to point out some of their leading 
features. 

And first of all, the organization that is to 
be the church of free religion must be based 
on the interest of all the members. It is one 
of the radical ideas in religion that all true 
men and women, that are earnestly seeking to 
know and to do the right, are ministers of 
religion, and that there is no special sanctity 
or authority in the class of men who speak 
from pulpits over those who sit in the pews. 
Radicalism is hostile to the idea of the priest- 
ly office, and does not submit its opinions to 
a “professional ministry.” Hence it must 
utterly eliminate the priestly element from 
its organizations, and very essentially revise 
the ministerial position. The weakness of 
free churches thus far has been that they have 
usually been organized around some one man 
as preacher. The strength of the radical re- 
ligious organization that is coming will be the 
natural grayitation of ideas, drawing people to- 
gether to join hearts and hands in efforts for a 
common object. The members will be moved 
and united by a vital conviction that radical re- 
ligious ideas are of practical value to human 
society ; that they are ern bling and saving ; 
and that they are worth paying for in money 
and labor. Whenever this conviction becomes 
strong enough in any considerable number of 
persons in a community, it will bring those 
persons together first in a parlor, merely for 
free conference and discussion. But true rad- 
icalism cannot end in speculative talk. The 
same persons will be moyed to work together, 
and with any others who will work with them, 
tor practical objects of philanthropy. They 
will be ministers to the poor, to the suffering, 
to the criminal; they will try to enlarge the 
culture and improve the social condition of 
the community where they live; will be ac- 
tively interested in all matters ‘that concern 
the public welfare. For a time their members 


They are compel- 


may be too few and their financial means too 
limited to attempt anything more in the way of 
organization. They may be simply a social 
club of earnest, truth-seeking men and wo- 
men, strengthening each other morally and 
spiritually by free and sincere talk together 
on the highest themes of human experience, 
and banded together for any humane work 
that needs to be done in the community. The 
important point is that the organization is 
sustained by the common interest and activity 
of the members. And the Radical Clubs that 
are now springing up in different parts of the 
country indicate that radicalism is approach- 
ing this stage in the process of organization. 


But these Clubs, if true to the ideas that 
originated them, will not remain in this infor- 
mal parlor stage of existence. They will grow 
into more comprehensive and public institu- 
tions. Their means and numbers will in- 
crease and their methods be enlarged. The 
Radical Club is the nucleus of the coming 
Radical Church; only that word “church ” is 
to have a very different meaning in the no- 
menclature of free religion from what it has 
had in Christian ecclesiasticism. The ideas of 
free religion being different, its methods will 
be different. The old ecclesiastical church 
might claim that its object is the same as that 
of the new free church,—yiz: to make man- 
kind better and happier. But though this 
be so, they differ world-wide as to the means. 
Radicalism claims that it is better to make 
men reverent of truth itself, rather than of 
any special system of truth; that itis a surer 
safeguard to cultivate allegiance to the voice 
of reason and conscience than to any eccles- 
tical revelation or personal leadership. And 
radical organization, when its methods are 
perfected, must cover all the prominent radi- 
cal ideas in respect to the means of moral and 
spiritual growth. Briefly, we may say that 
these ideas are, unlimited freedom of intel- 
lectual inquiry and opinion; culture; practi- 
cal philanthropy; fellowship on the ground 
of acommon humanity. ‘he complete radi- 
cal church must provide in some way for the 
organized activity of these ideas. It must be 
a body devoted at once to the free pursuit of 
truth, to public and private education, to 
practical goodness, and to social fellowship. 


The specific institutions established for ac- 
complishing these objects may vary some- 
what according to local needs. But such a 
society everywhere will need a Hall or Build- 
ing for its operations; if means allow, will 
very likely have a building of its own,—a 
building, toc, that shall be as architecturally 
elegant and beautiful as are the old churches, 
though in a different way, and that shall be 
open for some beneficial use every day of the 
week. <A part of this edifice will be an aud- 
ience-room adapted to the public religious 
services or lecturers; another part will be de- 
yoted to educational purposes,—to free even- 
ing schools or lectures for those who are at 
work during the day, to industrial schools 
for boys and girls, to a free Library and Read- 
ing Room; still another part may be appro- 
priated to social intercourse and innocent 
amusements, open freely to the public, under 
the judicious oversight of a committee of ac- 
tive members: these, with fitting parlors and 
committee-rooms for the use of members in the 
discussion of ideas and plans and the laying 
out of work, would make an appropriate out- 
ward abode for a radical church. But all 
these, of course, are not absolutely necessary 
for the accomplishment of the ends of such 


a church; and the work must somewhat. vary 
according to circumstances. 

But will such a chureh have any one man 
as resident preacher? We think that it will, 
as soon as financially able; though, perhaps, 
it will prefer to call him lecturer, and will 
make an engagement with’ him as speaker for 
only a part of the time, leaving him free to 
make engagements elsewhere or to labor in 
other ways the rest of the time, while the so- 
ciety shall have the right during the same 
time to employ other speakers according to 
its pleasure. ‘This plan has been adopted by 
the Free Congregational Society in Florence, 
Mass., (of which we gave some account in 
No. 37 of Tur INDEX), and seems to have 
worked well. We think that great advantage 
would be derived from haying a resident 
speaker. It should be assumed that the res- 
ident speaker would be a man of pure, strong 
character, of great ability, and of thorough 
culture. He may not have been trained in a 
technical theological school, but the more 
thoroughly he knows what has been achieved 
by human thought in all directions, the bet- 
ter. Such a man, or woman, of clear insight, 
trained in thinking and utterance and spe- 
cially interested in the great moral problems 
that concern individuals and society, would 
be of inestimable value in any community. 
And so long as the great majority of people 
are devoted either by necessity or choice to 
material pursuits, and have so little time for 
thought or study, it will be greatly for the in- 
terest of society to sustain such a class of 
educated persons as special public teachers on 
the highest themes that pertain to human 
welfare. What teachers are in the schools, 
professors in colleges, lecturers in lyceums, 
these resident speakers would be to their local 
societies and to the community at large. 
They would raise the tone of thought and 
culture; and their judgment would be valu- 
able, and their active interest and aid expect- 
ed, in all measures of education and philan- 
thropy. At the same time the radical church 
will not depend upon a resident speaker, and 
could even exist withont one. And having 
one, it will derive additional advantages from 
reserving to itself the opportunity of selecting 
other speakers for, perhaps, half the time. 
Thus-will it have the stimulus of a variety of 
thought and utterance. The resident speaker, 
too, would find such an arrangement to his 
benefit. It would give bim more time for 
study and preparation, bring him into contact 
with a variety of audiences and afford him a 
larger hearing, and, above all, it would obvi- 
ate the fatal necessity, which now presses so 
crnshingly upon settled ministers in the old 
churches, of often writing and going through 
the routine of a public service when he may 
have nothing in his heart to say. IPfspeakers 
were to be secured according to this plan, it 
would give opportunity, in the interest of free- 
dom and fellowship, to invite earnest and 
able representatives of all religious faiths, the 
order of service in all its parts being left 
freely to the convictions and taste of the 
speaker for the day. 

We have thus endeavored to sketch some of 
the prominent features of a Free Church, 
which, it seems to us, radical ideas will sts- 
tain. As stated last week, we have in these 
articles simply given our own view, and must 
not be understuod as speaking for the Free 
Religious Association. We shall be glad to 
publish in these columns the views of any 
officer or member of the Association on the 
same subject. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find such aremedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
A 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure yor Debdility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE! 

It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 
SLOO $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 

one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who haye the Fever and Ague wil! find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago 
with all the prejifdices of so-called “patent medicine” operat. 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known- 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations o, 
their class, with the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyersf 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and uuless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 
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Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
utions, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
3wimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Sutfocating Sensa 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or WebS before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
jcinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
There extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘Lhere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation, 


Erooflancad’s German Tonic 


Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It isused for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TESTI nNOoOn Ww 
Like the following was never before offered 1n behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
ON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find ‘*Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 
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of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ a valuable medicine 
ia case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO, SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868. 
Thave found by ee ee **Doofiand’s German Bit- 


ters’ isa very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO. SHARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. ’ 
Mayor's Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
Lhave used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic” in my 


family during the past year, and ‘can recommend them as an 
ere tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system, Their 
use has been productive of decidedly benefirial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘* Hoofland’s German 

Tonic’ to any one who may be afilicted with dyspepsia. Ihad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
on my stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 
JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that I have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 
WATT CMOW.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the signature of C. M. JACKSON is onthe 
Db 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREE 1’, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CZIAS, M. EVANS, Prop.r. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Prices.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt, bottles, $159 per bottle, orhalf doz. for $7 50. 
Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine, For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
.cines everywhere, 24—eowly 


_ who used it. 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, AUGAGI A Diy OY 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. WACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE 8S. WALBRIDGE, 
A. E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN P, FREEMAN. 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


A. E. WALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


results: 
IN 10 Y’RS./IN 20 Y’RS./|IN 30 Y’RS.|IN 40 Y’RS,|1 RS 
22 cts a day or $10 a Weareacsaaoe Fess peta $ 130 360 790 $1,540 33,900. e 
54 . _ 20 : ely ER oe Sei ae 260 720 1,580 38,080 5,800 
84 i 7 30 Peet Paes eee nee 390 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 
11 y 40 Pipe see epst Et uu ae rs gi 520 1,440 8,160 5,160 11,000 
132 i sf 50 Higk aeaenen ne.) eV s 950 1,860 3,950 7,700 14,000 
274 3 100 ee ene eee ene 1,300 3,600 7,900 15,400 29,0°0 
55 : § 200 pe Sot Sue Bee 2,600 7,200 15,800 30,800 58,000 
824 re 300 pee cS oee i ate Meee io 3,390 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 
A Onc bh. KL ordOOhe 4 eala tiene A 5,200 | 14,400 | 381,600 _| 51,600 | 116,000 
1 387 ‘ 500 PPh co tok ee eyes 8S 6,500 18,000 39,500 | 77,000 | 145,000 
A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution produce the fol- 
peers eae ths : i : ; 
nd yeurs__-........ $1,503 50 | In 15 years.......- 6,239 80 | In 25 years,___-.___: 14 
Tiina ee ghed Os ameds ye oS Oita a6, ae ee rie 53 
Amount deposited in 30 years, $260 each year_._____._...___._-____-_________.._. 7800 00 
Amoun hoPintereston same, owe cei Set pee ast neha eee 13,585 05 


$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of STX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. O. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind. 


‘quopuopULdug [rua JAISIsSY ‘poOogy “Ty our 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E.F.MUNGER, ) 
CHAS. M. LANG, { 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical &xaminers—Drs. Samuel S. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O f18y11 


General Agents. 


Ese: WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relief and health ‘to your infants. é 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In ConFIDENCE AND TruTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO Errect A Curz, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years.of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **Mirs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,°? having the fac-simile of ‘* CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations. 
24m6. 


the outside wrapper. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


ANTED-—AGENTS, ($20 per .day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the wnder-feed, makes the ‘“‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fudly licensed. The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 38yl1 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY, 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


apl6 lyr 
60 A WEEK PAID AGENTS, Address SACO NOW= 
ELTY CO., Saco, Me. Bdy1 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. KE. MOULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


AGENTS WANTED,--Sirerican ixniteing ma~ 


chine Co., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 39m3 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, Dut which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from, Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


(8 Those columns of THE INDEX headed DEPARTMENT 
OF THE FREE Revicious AssociaTion are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
He ae for anything published in any other part of THE 
IND } : 


. 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


MARY AND MARTHA, 


[Read to the partially formed Independent Society in Dover, 
N. H., July 12, 1868.] 


“Now it came to pass as they went, that he entered into a 

certain village; and acertain woman, named Martha, received 
* him into her house. 

And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ 
feet, and heard his word. 

But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and came to 
him, and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone? Bid her therefore that she help me. 

And Jesus answered, and said unto her, Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful, and troubled about many things: 

But one thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken away from her.” 

LUKE, X ; 88—42. 


Whether based on fact or fiction, this little domes- 
tic episode in the life of Jesus is, at least, natural in 
the highest degree ; and, in either case, it will serve 
my purpose equally well. The two sisters who are 
sketched so graphically in “so few words illustrate 
types of character quite distinct, the practical and 
the spiritual ; and I wish this morning to offer some 
suggestions concerning them. The character of 

. Mary is usually praised by preachers, while the 
character-of Martha is usually dispraised in the same 
ratio; in fact, Jesus himself seems to have set the 
first example of this partial estimate, and a little un- 
justly to have commended the one at the expense of the 
other. If we can find in the brief narrative (waiving 
all historic doubts) any clew to the real characters of 
the sisters, I feel disposed somewhat to modify his 
verdict, and to see equally in both sisters good tend- 
encies developed to excess. At any rate, 1 am as 
little inclined to praise the one, as to dispraise the 
other, without qualification. Both are thoroughly 
human, and interest me because human nature is 
everywhere and always interesting. Let me touch 
(not unsympathetically) on what I may call the weak 
point in each character, and see whether we cannot 
derive a little useful instruction from a peep into that 
modest Hebrew home. 


Martha seems to have been the house-keeper of the 
establishment; and when the young “ Messiah,” 
whose fame was filling all mouths, turned aside to 
pay a visit to her household, she appears to have 
bustled about in great anxiety to do him all possible 
honor. Evidently she meant to be a most attentive 
hostess, and to do all in her power for the comfort of 
her guest. In the superabundance of her zeal, how- 
ever, she overdid the matter, and, with the very best 


of motives, contrived to “bore” him with her hos- 


pitality. Too much fuss always spoils a welcome. 
It is pleasant to observe that the simple tastes of the 
carpenter’s son made him wish to escape all parade 
and ostentation. He evidently thought that the 
kindest reception would be to avoid all formality, ad- 
here to the common customs of the house, and thus 
make him feel himself at ease and at home in the 
family circle. The very worst way to entertain a 
guest is to make him perceive all the time that he is a 
stranger, and interrupts the smooth routine of daily 
life. Nothing happens oftener to-day than this very 
mistake of Martha’s; and it is well to note in passing 
that, as one of the fine arts, hospitality depends on 
the observance of a very simple rule,—“ Treat your 
guest as one of yourselves.” This is the secret of a 
perfect and delightful welcome; and while Martha 
was hurrying to and fro, putting herself out of breath, 
perhaps, to prepare a hot:supper, and getting herself 
into a perspiration over fresh biscuits, it is easy to 
conjecture that Jesus was made uncomfortably con- 
scious of being a visitor. Hence, when Martha, 
vexed at being left alone to do all the work, began to 
complain to him of her sister’s idleness, and asked 
him to send Mary to help her, he somewhat bluntly 
told her that she was taking too much trouble, and 
that Mary was wiser than she. His reproof was a 
little curt, perhaps, but nevertheless wholesome, and 
contains a useful hint for all who wish to be truly 
hospitable. Cultivate simplicity. The real grace 
and beauty of a welcome lie in that unpretentious 
cordiality which is quite independent of hot toast, 
and forgets to apologize for a picked-up dinner, 


At the same time, while acknowledging that Mar- 
tha was a little too officious, I think that Mary 
hardly seems to deserve all the commendation she re- 
ceives.. Whether much or little, there must have 
been some extra work to do; and it strikes one as a 
little selfish that Mary should leave Martha to do it 
all, while she sat down to enjoy the conversation of 
their guest. I suspect that Martha would have en- 
joyed it also, quite as much as Mary, and had some 
right to feel aggrieved at having the whole burden 
of household cares put upon her. Suppers never 
come without being cooked,—dishes never wash 
themselves; and if the practical Martha wanted to 
do too much, I am afraid the spiritual Mary shirked 
her duty by doing too little. Doubtless, it would 
have been much more delightful for Martha to have 
sat down beside Mary at the feet of Jesus; but in that 
case they must all three have gone without their sup- 
per. In novels and fairy-tales it may not be neces- 
sary to mention such vulgar details as eating and 
drinking, fire-building, cooking, and washing; these 
can all be taken for granted. But in real life these 
bodies must be cared for, and they cannot be cared 
for without very prosaic work. Hence there is, at 
least, a question whether Mary, after all, “chose a 
good part ” in leaving Martha to do all the drudgery 
alone. There was apparently some justice in Mar- 
tha’s complaint,—apparently some injustice in the 
rebuke of Jesus. Mary is always praised for her 
spiritual-mindedness; but there is no spiritual-mind- 
edness in neglect of humble duty. The spirituality 
of the one sister seems to have gone as much too far 
in one direction, as the practicality of the other sister 
went too far in the opposite direction. These two 
elements, without either of which there can be no 
beautifully rounded character, seem to have some- 
how got separately embodied in the two girls; and 
unqualified praise of the one seems to be as much 
out of place as unqualified dispraise of the other. 


In this simple story of Jesus at the house of his 
friends in Bethany, we detect the germ of that which 
afterwards became the worst feature of the Christian 
Church, and has continued to be such down to the 
present day,—I mean the fatal divorce of the practical 
and the spiritual, the disastrous separation of religion 
from real life. In the middle ages, a “religious” person 


meant one who went into a convent or monastery, 
made long fasts, did absurd acts of penance, rattled 
rosary beads and pattered paternosters all night long; 
while all who engaged in the useful toils by which 
mankind live and grow civilized were looked upon 
as “irreligious.” The chasm between the Church 
and the world yawned deep and wide; all the Marys 
were on one side, all the Marthas on theother. The 
same phenomenon exists to-day in a less degree,— 
although, thanks to science and secular civilization, 
the world is growing daily stronger, while the 
Church grows weaker. The time must come when 
the world itself shall become the Church, and when 
religion shall be seen to be simply the perfecting’and 
highest development of common life. Meditation, 
prayer, worship, cultivated at the expense of active 
usefulness, will appear to be what they really are, —a 
diseased development of spirituality, a luxurious in- 
dulgence of mere sentiment; while immersion in the 
material interests of life, mere work without ideas, 
exclusive engrossment with life’s machinery to the 
forgetting of life’s great ends, will also appear in 
their true light as a melancholy incarceration of the 
soul in mere things. Hence I look cheerfully to the 
decay of ecclesiastical slaveries as the first step in a 
great reformation of religion. Too long divorced in 
the thought and experience of mankind, the prac- 
tical and the spiritual must yet be joined in a divine 
wedlock as complementary and equally essential 
elements of perfect character. Facts and ideas, prose 
and poetry, the intense activities of business and the 
refining influences of religion, will in the end cease 
to be sworn foes, and with friendly co-operation will 
develop the real 7m the ideal, and the ideal zn the 
real. 


But that day is, I fear, far distant in the future. 
Men little suspect that the Marthas and the Marys are 
equally stunted outgrowths of human nature. They 
cannot see how the spiritual man may be the most in- 
tensely practical, and .the practical man may be the 
most divinely spiritual. Charles Sumner, working for 
great ideas with a wisdom and devotedness which 
posterity will at last appreciate, passes for an imprac- 
tical visionary in the eyes of business men; Theo- 
dore Parker, laboring to identify religion with phi- 
lanthropy, passes for a dangerous enemy of spiritual- 
ity in the eyes of church-members. The world aims 
to be practical, and despises ideas; the Church aims 
to be spiritual, and frowns on the active virtues. 
But, because of this strange and disastrous blindness, 
the world fails to be practical and the Church fails 
to be spiritual. Faith without works and works 
without faith both end in miserable failure. It takes 
body and soul to make a whole man on this earth, 
and whoever would separate the two makes a corpse 
on the one hand and a ghost on the other. 


There is something saddening in the contemplation 
of American life, notwithstanding its many hopeful 
aspects. Two tendencies manifest themselves which, 
I confess, appear to me neither lovely nor worthy of 
respect. One is the intense realism of the times, the 
worship of the visible and tangible, the greed of gain 
and utter absorption in material ends, which are such 
striking characteristics of modern society. Indiffer- 
ence to noble and elevated objects is the natural re- 
sult of this feverish thirst for prosperity. Eager to 
grow rich, to get power, to rise in the world, people 
take too little time for purposes of generous self: 
culture or genial intercourse with each other. Men 
give up all their days and sometimes half their nights 
to business; women oppress themselves with super- 
fluous cares,—multiply expenses and anxieties to- 
gether, and deprive themselves of leisure and of 
means which should be devoted to better ends, for 
the sake of outshining each other in the world of 
fashion. We bear useless and voluntary burdens, 
and have no strength left for the cultivation of the 
mind, for the gratification of refined tastes, or for un- 
selfish service of humane enterprises. The real ele- 
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ments of happiness are few and simple; and we 
sacrifice not only happiness but nobility of character, 
when we forget the spiritual in devotion to what the 
world regards as practical. In fact, the over-eager 
pursuit of material prosperity and pleasure, the vir- 
tual contempt of higher objects, which is so marked 
a feature of American society, is practicality run mad. 
“ Things are in the saddle, and ride mankind.” But 
great souls disdain this slavery to life’s non-essentials, 
and seek to journey through the world with as little 
baggage as possible. For them, the practical is by 
po means identical with the material; and, turning 
their backs on the objects of vulgar ambition, they 
quit the arena of vulgar squabbles to enter on a 
higher and nobler warfare. 


Quite opposed to this over-worldly tendency is the 
tendency to a false spirituality, which is a marked 
characteristic of the Church. The persons commonly 
regarded as “spiritually-minded ” are those who join 
the Church, believe most strongly in the current 
theology, pray most fervently in public conferences, 
and groan most dolefully in revivals and camp-meet- 
ings. Nervous susceptibility, spasmodic piety, regu- 
lar church-going, traditional orthodoxy, are too often 
mistaken for signs of a spiritual character. He who 
bewails his sins as the very chief of sinners, and de- 
clares his faith in the atoning blood of Christ, often 
gets credit for spiritual-mindedness, though his life 
may be coarse and selfish. I recently conversed with 
an orthodox deacon in Plymouth jail, who passed 
for a most illustrious instance of spirituality, in fact 
was regarded as a perfect saint, until he was discov- 
ered to be the perpetrator of one of the most frightful 
murders on record. The religion of the churches 
lays so mnuch stress. on certain doctrines, ordinances, 
institutions, forms of worship, and modes of feeling, 
that it virtually thrusts out of sight the laws and con- 
ditions of real spirituality,—pays tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, and omits the weightier matters 
of the law. Much good as the Church undoubtedly 
does in its way, it makes earnest and thoughtful out- 
siders look on it as one of the chief obstacles to hu- 
man progress and philanthropic reform; for it drains 
off into utterly unproductive channels the best en- 
ergies and aspirations of the community. When 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are squandered 
every year in futile endeavors to evangelize the 
heathen, while so little is devoted to the social, moral 
and intellectual improvement of our own poor and 
degraded classes, one sees the enormous waste of 
good impulses and available wealth caused by the 
Christian Church. Instead of aiming to make the 
selfishness of the times give way to a large, noble, 
and humane spirit,—instead of laboring to make this 
world a paradise of freedom, justice, and brotherly 
love,—the Church holds up the salvation of souls in 
some other world as the great object of Christian 
endeavor, and thus poisons the fountain-head of hu- 
man progress by turning spirituality into folly and 
religion into a lie. I know not which of these two 
tendencies to deplore most deeply, the low, sordid, 
corroding and false “practicality” of the world, or 
the debasing and equally false “ spirituality” of the 
Church. To abide permanently in either, would be 
death to all that makes humanity progressive; and 
unless the material and the practical shall become 
truly spiritualized in our national character, our daz- 
zling dreams about America’s future must fade away 
like all other castles in the air. 


He is the truly spiritual man who lives for spiritual 
ends ; and he is the truly practical man who seeks 
them by practical means. There is no antagonism 
whatever between the practical and the spiritual, ex- 
cept as these are falsely interpreted by one-sided and 
ill-balanced minds. To be spiritual is to prize at their 
real value the things of the spirit,—to esteem the 
truthful, the chaste, the unselfish, the noble, the 
brave, the just, the loving, the holy, as above all 
price, and worthy to be made the chief objects of 
life. He is the spiritual man who seeks his own 
well-being in unselfish obedience to these divine 
ideas, and the well-being of his fellow-men in making 
these ideas the foundation of human society. With 
this supreme love for goodness and truth, justice and 
freedom, he transfigures all the material duties and 
pursuits of life with the splendid dignity of a great 
spirit; he enters the arena of business and politics, 
and shows by the grand integrity of his character 
that nobility of soul ennobles all things. “To sweep 
a room as in God’s sight makes that and the action 
fine.” The spiritual man or woman is the one through 
whose face and words and deeds there shines out 
that calm beauty of inward goodness which can irra- 


diate the humblest lot, and make the cottager more 
august than kings and queens. What is it to be 
spiritual, but to aspire after spiritual excellence and 
strive to make it universal? Whatisit to be practical 
but to carry out this grand ideal in daily practice ? 
Wisdom is but the sagacious choice of effective 
means to carry out noble ends; and he who isin 
this sense wise, is at once spiritual and practical. 
Martha forgot the finer meanings of life in her over- 
anxiety about its social forms and physical comfort, 
—lost the grain in too much attention to the husks; 
while Mary, by her very eagerness of search for these 
finer meanings, by her very contempt for the dry 
husks of duty which alone enclose the grain, failed 
to deserve the unmingled praise she received. There 
is no nobler task for the soul of man than to be faith- 
ful to the duties of the day and hour; there is no 
greater proof of practical wisdom than to keep ever 
in sight the high and divine ends of life, to sacrifice 
to these all lower ends, and to devise the best means 
of doing the best things. There is nothing so spirit- 
ual as to be truly practical,—nothing so practical as 
to be truly spiritual. Spirituality is simply faith in 
your own spirit, as made known to you in its highest 
commands; practicality is simply obedience to these 
commands, as directed by an enlightened judgment. 
Who, then, can afford to despise either? We need 
them both. 


Aliscellancons., 


THE BIBLE A FALSE WITNESS. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM DENTON. 


[A tract, published by the American Liberal Tract Society, 
P. O. Box 518, Boston. Price 50 cts. per hundred.) 


‘“ Thine own mouth condemneth thee.” —Jos xy. 6, 
‘A false witness shall perish.” —Prov. xxi. 28. 


The Bible is probably the most contradictory book 
that was ever made. Written by more than forty 
persons, during a period of many hundred years, and 
giving the ideas of the writers upon a variety of sub- 
jects on which opinion was constantly changing, it 
is not at all surprising that this shonld be the case ; 
but it is surprising that men can be found in this age, 
who declare, in the most positive manner, that there 
are no contradictions in the Bible, but that it is per- 
fectly consistent throughout. Gardiner Spring, D. 
D., in'a book entitled, “ Bible not of Man,” and pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, says, “They 
(the Scriptures) uniformly speak the same thing; let 
their theme be what it will, the teaching of one is 
the teaching of all. They never speak for 
and against the same doctrine; they never bear wit- 
ness on both sides of any question ; nor is there an 
instance in which they affirm and deny the same 
thing. That which, in reality, has any Scripture in 
its favor has all Scripture in its favor; nor is there 
anything in the Bible against it.” In a more recent 
publication of the American Tract Society,—“ Ged’s 
Word Written,’ by Rev. Edward Garbett,—it is 
said, ‘‘ We maintain, not only that Scripture clearly 
asserts, by implication, its own infallibility, but also 
that the claim is supported by the plain facts of the 
case.” He also states, that we have in the Bible “a 
redundancy of proof that the words of human 
writers are, at the same time, the words of God,—as 
truly asif, from amid the parted clouds of his glory, 
our outward ears could catch his own awful voice 
proclaiming in the ears of mankind his infallible and 
unalterable will.” Dr. Gill says, that, among the 
Bible writers, “there are no contradictions one to 
another, no jar nor discord between them, but all 
uniform, and of a piece.” By such false represen- 
tations as these, the Bible has been accepted by an 
unsuspecting community; and the most disastrous 
consequences have been the result. What are the 
facts? Let the Bible speak for itself. I will ques- 
tion it; andyou shall hear the answers from this 
double-tongued witness. It has been said that figures 
cannot lie; and we will examine it first on questions 
in which figures are involved. 

When David numbered the people, how many 
were there found to be? ‘ And Joab gave the sum 
of the number of people unto David: and all they of 
Israel were a thousand thousand and an hundred 
thousand men that drew sword; and Judah was four 
hundred threescore and ten thousand men that drew 
sword” (1 Chron. xxi. 5). Task the same question 
again ; how different the reply! “And Joab gave 
up the sum of the people unto the king: and there 
were in Israel exght hundred thousand valiant men 
that drew the sword ; and the men of Judah were 
five hundred thousand men” (2 Sam. xxiy. 9). Any 
man can see that this refers to the same census by 
reading the connection. Here isa difference of three 
hundred thousand in the number of men of Israel, 
and thirty thousand in the number of the men of 
Judah,—a difference altogether of three hundred and 
thirty thousand. Which of these statements is cor- 
rect? Are they both infallible? No man outside of 
amadhouse can claim that. Which statement did 
God inspire? It is not possible that a God of truth 
inspired both. What evidence is there that he in- 
spired either? 

After the census had been taken, God, to punish 
David for the crime which he himself had tempted 


him to commit, sent a pestilence, which caused the 
death of seventy thousand men. This pestilence, ac- 
cording to the story, was produced by a God-com- 
missioned angel, who, when he had murdered the 
innocent men, “stood by the threshing-floor of 
Ornan the Jebusite.” David saw him, and deter- 
mined to commemorate the occurrence by building 
an altaron the spot. But it belonged to Ornan, and 
he was therefore compelled to buy it. Now, infalli- 
ble Bible, that “ uniformly speaks the same thing,” 
what did he give Ornan for it? “Then David said 
to Ornan, Grant me the place of this threshing-floor, 
that I may build an alter thereon unto the Lord. .. . 
So David gave to Ornan for the place six hundred 
shekels of gold by weight” (1 Chron. xxi. 22, 25). A 
large sum for those days, being, as near as we can 
tell, about three thousand six hundred dollars. But 
let us question this infallible witness again. What 
did David give to Ornan for the threshing-floor ? 
“So David bought the threshing-floorand the oxen 
for fifty shekels of silver,” or about thirty dollars (2 
Sam. xxiv. 24). Here he buys both threshing-floor 
and oxen to sacrifice on the altar when built, for one 
one hundred and twentieth of the amoun‘ first stated, 
and in a differentcoin. It is not possible that both 
these can be correct ; and when the maryellous story 
is taken into account in connection with which these 
statements are made, it is very probable that neither 
story is true. They are rabbinical romances, that 
have been palmed upon us in the name of God; and 
a large portion of the Bible isno better, “It isa mat- 
ter of little importance,” says an orthodox brother, 
“whether he paid fifty shekels of silver or six hun- 
dred shekels of gold.” It is a matter of great im- 
portance ; for, if this witness testifies falsely of earth- 
ly things, how can we believe it when it speaks of 
heavenly things? If we had not possessed two ac- 
counts of this transaction, we might have believed 
either of them singly. ,And, where we have only 
one account of anything in the Bible, itis not presum- 
able, that, if wehad two, we might find portions of 
them differing as widely as thirty does fromi three 
thousand six hundred, and as silver from gold ? 

How many horsemen did David take from Hadade- 
zer? “He took seven hundred,” says this veracious wit- 
ness. “ David smote also Hadadezer, the son of 
Rehob, king of Zobah, as he went to recover his bor- 
der atthe River Euphrates, and took from him a 
thousand chariots, and seven hundred horsemen, and 
twenty thousand footmen” (2 Sam. viii. 3, 4). How 
many horsemen do you say, infallible witness, who 
“never affiirm and deny the same thing?” “Seven 
thousand.” “And David smote Hadarezer, king of 
Zobah, unto Hamath,as he went to establish his do- 
minion by the River Euphrates. And David took 
from hima thousand chariots, and seven thousand 
horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen” (1 Chron. 
xviii. 4). If Hadarezer had only left us an account 
of this battle, this seven hundred might haye dwin- 
dled down to seven. 


Your friends say that you are infallibly inspired, 
so that it is impossible for you to lie, or even to be 
mistaken ; and, in consequence of this, they believe 
the most preposterous things that vou say about 
God, devil, heaven, hell, and so on, regarding which 
they do not propose to know anything save what 
you tell them. In order toshow them that they are 
mistaken, I wish to ask you a few more questions 
upon subjects regarding which they can tell whether 
you are correct or not; and they may then see how 
much confidence should be placed in your word 
upon other subjects. 


How old was Jehoiachin when he began to reign 
in Jerusalem? “Jehoiachin was eighteen years old 
when he began to reign; and he’ reigned in Jerusa- 
lem three months” (2 Kings xxiv. 8). Allow me to 
ask you again, How old was he? “Jehoiachin was 
eightyears old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned three months and ten days in Jerusalem” (2 
Chron. xxxvi. 9). Wewill say nothing about the 
ten days extra that he reigned ; but if he? had only 
been eight years old, he could not have been eighteen; 
and, if he was eighteen, he could nothave been eight. 
These are strange statements to be made by an infalli- 
ble witness, 

One more question ; How old was Ahaziah when 
he began to reign? “ Zwo and twenty years old was 
Ahaziah when he began to reign; and he reigned 
one year in Jerusalem” (2 Kings viii. 26). I wish 
you to be quite certain upon this point; your friends 
already begin to quake on your account. How old 
was Ahaziah when he began to reign? “ Forty and 
two years old was Ahaziah when he began to reign ; 
and hereigned one year in Jerusalem” (2 Chron. 
xxii. 2). How old, pray, was his father, whom he 
succeeded on the throne? “Thirty and two years 
old was he when he began to reign; and he reign- 
ed in Jerusalem eight years” (2 Chion. xxi. 20). Then 
the son, who immediately succeeded him, was forty- 
two, and the father, just dead, was forty. Thus the 
son was two years older than his father, That will 
do, Bible, for one day. When circumstances suit, I 
will question you again ; for these are but a few of 
thousands of misstatements that I know you to have 
made. 

Did the Rev. Gardiner Spring, the Rev. Edward 
Garbett, Dr. Gill, and the Publication Committee of 
the American Tract Society, know these things when 
they made and published the statements that I quoted 
at the commencement of this tract? Ifthey did not, 
they are too ignorant to write for the people of New 
England in the nineteenth century. If they did 
know them, then were they guilty of telling positive 
untruths ; and we have in their statements a speci- 
men of the lying done by Christians, and Christian 
ministers too, for the glory of God, and the good of 
souls. 
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SERVANT GIRLS. 


[The following article by Mr. W. E. Lakens, or- 
iginally published in an Illinois paper, has been sent 
to us by the writer for republication in Tae INDEX. 
It is so excellent in spirit, and touches a subject 
which needs so much more touching than it gets, 
that we cheerfully give it a place in our columns. 
—Ep.] 


There is no class of hard-workers so indispensable 
to the welfare of society, as that class usually called 
“servant girls.” There is not one family in a hun- 
dred who do not find it necessary at times to employ 
this kind of help. In case of sickness, life is some- 
times in danger without aid of this kind. These 
girls come generally from the poor, whose parents 
are unable to keep them at home; and are obliged to 
send them out to perform the drudgery of other 
households for a mere pittance above their board. 
The employer ought to be grateful for being able to 
obtain such help in time of need ; but none whatever 
is manifested towards them. On the contrary, they 
are treated with more austerity, less kindness than is 
shown towards any other toilers. 

They frequently leave their parental homes ata 
tender age—at the dawn of womanhood. It would 
be hard enough for these tender ones to leave the at- 
tractions which centre in a home, however rude, and 
go to abide among strangers, if the kindest feelings 
of our nature were extended towards them ; but how 
doubly hard is their lot, when they find that, although 
they toil from early morn till late at night, there are 
no kind words, no smiles of sympathy for them. 
Young men who work for wages have their stated 
hours, eight or ten, with a rest at noon. These girls 
begin early, take no noon, but toil on till time to 
sleep. Their work, too, is of the most monotonous 
kind, the same routine of drudgery each day. But 
the mere labor, incessant and repulsive as it mostly 
is, could be berne if wages were paid adequate to 
the advantages conferred, and a feeling of Christian 
charity and kindness were extended towards them. 

They are generally girls who have had but liitle 
education at schools, and but little acquaintance with 
the ways of the world, and therefore much need the 
protecting care of experienced and virtuous women. 
But unhappily they are seldom!cared for. Their 
treatment is such as to greatly diminish rather than 
foster their pride of character and self-respect, which 
are the surest guarantees of morality and virtue. 
They are made to fecl that they are menials, and the 
least assumption of equality on their part is rudely 
checked. The writer of this knows one who pro- 
fesses to preach in an “evangelical” church, who 
on one occasion shut the door of his dining-room be- 
tween his dignity anc a woman who was washing 
for him ia the kitchen. This woman was a respect- 
able and exemplary member of his own church. But 
she was poor, worked for a living, and was therefore 
unfit to eat a dinner with his holiness. Yet she had 
always thrown in her mite to support him in his 
pride and idleness. 


We once lived in a small city where there were 
many who prided themselves on their aristocracy. 
Some of this class were wealthy, some only made a 
show of wealth. But all made loud and prominent 
professions of religion. When they hired a girl, it 
was to do their dirty work, and wait on the members 
of the family. She was kept as closely confined to 
the kitchen as possible, consistent with the proper 
performance of her menial services. She never ate 
a meal with the rest of the family—seldom ate in the 
same room. In almost every respect she was treated 
very much in the manner in which slave-holders 
used to treat their house servants. She was made to 
fee] that she was an inferior being, as far as they 
could force this conviction upon her, from the time 
she entered the dwelling until she left. Under such 
circumstances she must have had an extraordinary 
degree of self-reliance, if her self-respect was not 
crushed out of her in a few months. Yet it was not 
uncommon for her to be by nature superior to the 
daughters of her employer. Was this doing as they 
would wish others to do to their daughters in similar 
circumstances ? Jesus would say, “ Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto the least of these, you have done it 
unto me.” Who would not rather follow his young 
daughter to the lonely tomb, and see her quietly re- 
posing there, than to see her thus surrounded by 
temptation, lonely in the midst of company, stung 
by mortification at every step, with no kind voice to 
soothe her when ,sorrow broods over her spirit, no 
gentle hand to guide her in the paths of virtue ? 

But let it not be supposed that we do not approve 
of young women working for waves. A reasonable 
amount of labor is useful for all classes, female as 
well as male. but we would have them kindly 
treated, not over-worked, and adequately paid. We 
would have them brought into the family circle, we 
would haye them introduced at suitable times to 
the family company, and would have them treated 
as a sister or a daughter. If they are ignorant, in- 
torm them; if they are rude and uncultivated, ex- 
hibit good breeding in their presence, and politeness 
will come to them as naturally as breath. Thereisno 
danger of being contaminated by their groseness, any 
more than there is of losing your knowledge by con- 
tact with ignorance. Vulgarity is always abashed in 
the presence of refinement. 

It you treat hired girls in this way, you will haye 
the double gratification of having their services and 
of knowing that you have been instrumental in doing 
them good—in elevating them to a bigher plane in 
SOvlely. _ 

When this course is generally adoptéd, hundreds 


of young women will be glad to assist their neigh-. 
bors in time of need, who now refuse on account of 
the crushing influence of a wicked public senti- 
ment. 


> Ps 


THE NINETEENTH CHAPTER OF LE- 
WViTICUS. 


[By Rabbi Maurice Fluegel, in The Israelite, of Cincinnati.) 


The divine legislator begins with enjoining holi- 
ness to his people. He then explains in what it con- 
sists: ‘“ Reverence thy mother and thy father. Ob- 
serve the Sabbath day. Do not worship any deities 
beside God. Leave part of thy wealth, thy harvest, 
thy oil and wine to the poor and the stranger. Do 
not steal nor lie, nor deal falsely, nor swear falsely, 
nor defraud the rich, nor withhold his dues from the 
poor. Do not curse the deaf, nor hurt the blind. 
Dispense justice to all. Do not spare the low, nor 
respect the high-born. Be no talebearer, nor an in- 
different spectator of wrong. Indulge in no secret 
hatred cr revenge, but frankly expostulate with thy 
fellow. Love thy neighbor as thyself. Vex not the 
stranger, but treat him as one of thine own ; love him 
as thyself, for strangers you were in Egypt. I am the 
eternal—this means ‘ Ye shall be holy.” What 
masterly strokes of divine legislation! 3,500 years 
have passed over these statutes. Have they lost any- 
thing of their deep truth ; of their genuine, intrinsic 
value; has any modern legislator, moralist or philan- 
thropist added to it or detracted therefrom any- 
thing ? 

Has Rousseau or Kant, St. Paul or Huss, Luther 
or Swendenborg, added any new principle to practi- 
cal morality? This is the greatest of miracles, the 
greatest proof of the Mosaic truth. Like an antique 
gem, in a golden ring, incased in a costly casket, pre- 
served by a pious owner, even so shines forth from 
the Sacred Scriptures the glorious Nineteenth Chap- 
ter of Leviticus, with the golden rule—“ Love thy 
Neighbor as thyself.” 

You have surely heard, my friends, of the narrative 
quoted so often in the name of Hillel, sometimes in 
that of Rabbi Akiba, and by some attributed to’ the 
Gentile founder. Thjs narrative runs thus: Once 
a heathen called on the over-zealous Shamay, and 
addressed him thas: ‘“ Rabbi, tell me the essence of 
your sacred law in the time I can remain standing on 
one leg.” Shamay, the irascible Shamay, felt indig- 
nant at the frivolous inquirer, and bade him peremp- 
torily leave the room. The pagan, thereupon, went 
to Hillel, the mild and urbane pharisaic philosopher : 
“Tell me, Rabbi, the quintessence of your law in the 
time I can stand on one leg.” Hillel answered, after 
a short pause: “ Thou shalt love the Eternal, thy 
God, with all thy heart and with all thy soul.” 
(Deut. vi., 5,); “then love thy Neighbor as Thyself. 
These are the leading principles of the law ; the rest 
is but comment and exp] nation.” 

Even so had I to formulate the essential doctrines 
of Judaism on the space of a nutshell, I should say 
they are : 3 

I. To believe in God, one, spiritual, eternal, all- 
wise, all-powerful, all-kind. 

II. To worship and reverence that only God with 
all our hearts and all our souls. 

III. To love and respect our fellow-men without 
any distinction whatever. 

And this religion it is, which is taught in our 
chapter XIX of Leviticus. 


——————— oe ee 
‘*WARY AND MARTHA. 


On one occasion there was a gathering of friends 
at the house of the late Dr. Archer, of London. 
Among other guests were Dr. Harris, author of 
“ Mammon,” and Dr. Philip, of Maberly Chapel, the 
worthy author of ‘The Marthas,’ “The Marys,” 
etc. In the course of conversation the question was 
mooted, which was the most amiable of the two 
sisters of Bethany, Mary or Martha? Dr. Archer 
immediately replied, “ I prefer Martha for the un- 
selfishness of her character, in being more ready to 
provide for the comforts of her Lord than to gratify 
herself.” ‘“ Pray,” rejoined Dr. Harris, addressing 
Dr. Philip, “ what is your view? which of the two 
do you think would have made the best wife?” 
“ Well, really,” replied the good man, “lam ata loss ; 
though I dare say, were I making the choice for my- 
self, | should preter, Mary.” Mr. Archer, turning to 
Dr. Harris, said smartly, “ Pray, Dr. Harris, which 
of the two should you prefer?” The author of 
“Mammon” was only fora moment disconcerted, 
and replied in a style that set the table in a roar, “ O, 
I think I should choose Martha defore dinner, and 
Mary after it.” —HMuchange. 

><> 


DIED BECAUSE THEY ADVOCATED A LicENSsD LAW. 
—Zion's Herald exultingly states that Gov. Andrew 
and Linus Child, the lawyers that pleaded for license 
before the Legislature in the great liquor debate of 
1867, are both dead, while those who advocated a 
prohibitory law, Dr. Miner and William B. Spooner, 
are still alive. 

Ministers have been known to drop down dead in 
their pulpit on the “ Lord’s Day” while preaching 
and praying, and the inference is about as clear that 
the Lord killed them for being engaged in that kind 
of business, as it is that Gov. Andrew and Mr. Child 
died in consequence of advocating a license law.— 
Boston Investigator. 


> + 


General Foster, the Uftited States officer, translates 
the I. R. A. on the Fenian buttons to mean “1 Run 
Away.” 


Voices from the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


—“ There have been kind inquiries made for you 
and your family here by different friends; but it 
seemed to me there was a studied avoidance of any 
allusion to your work. It may be my imagination, 
but it seemed a little as if they were afraid of giving 
me pain, if they asked what you were doing; as if 
you had committed some misdeed. I dare say they 
have seen things in their religious papers, and feel 
that you are what some of them would call an apos- 
tate. I have not seen or ———, to have any 
conyersation with them, or I should have talked of 
you to them, and given , at least, Tam InDEX 
to read. I have always supposed him to be a man 
who despised the shackles of Puritanism so much 
that he had neglected what would have been to him 
the interesting study of religion. If I had oppor- 
tunity, I should show him THe InpEx; but I would 
not thrust it upon him without some conversation 
about it and you. here is a good, stolid man, 
who takes his religious belief on trust, as it was 
transmitted to him from his fathers,—makes the 
best of the sunny side of it, as he does of the farm 
which came along with it, and gets ‘a comfortable 
living’ out of both. Iam really very fond of him, 
for he has been very kind tome. I would not try to 
disturb his religious ideas, if I could; for I think it 
would not increase his happiness, any more than it 
would to sell his paternal acres and go ‘out West’, 
where he might be better off, but would not ‘ get used 
to it,’ so as to feel comfortable, before it would be time 
for him to die.” 


—“ This morning a friend of mine handed me a 
copy of THz Inprx. I have perused it with much 
satisfaction. I like the sentiment; it has the ring of 
true metal. I am living where the Methodist doc- 
trine is the prevailing doctrine. Of course, they 
make strenuous efforts to keep out all books and pa- 
pers of a liberal character. They would, were it 
possible, chain the minds of the rising generation to 
the old orthodox creeds; but light is dawning, and 
many are ready to say, that ‘ whereas I was blind, now 
Isee.’ I think I can get up a handsome club for your 
InDeEx here in . If Tsucceed, you will hear from 
me again soon. Enclosed, I send two dollars for 
your paper one year; and you can count me as one 
who has faith in Free Religion and the progress of 
the age.” 


—‘‘I told you once that I liked Tue InpEx. I 
told you because it was true and I wanted you to 
know it. I didn’t say I liked you. I didn’t know 
you, though I may have formed some opinion of 
you; an opinion, for instance, that you were not so 
silly as to suppose the compliment meant for you 
that strictly belonged to the paper and the principle 
it defends. I tell ycu again, I like the paper and 
mean to take it so long as it is—what itis. Tve 
wanted it all my life. So have thousands of others 
who haven’t heard of it yet. I’m going to let some 
of them hear of it soon. But I won’t take any more 
ot your time.” 


“Though baffled oft, I can always find a 
source of strength in the principles of Free Religion ; 
and | feel now that I can return to the work with a 
more calm and unconscious courage, and less of an 
iconoclast. If my health were strong and I were 
made of rugged stuff, I could smile at the feeble per- 
secutions of opinion; but people are so ignorant and 
earnest! ‘The first man that told me he did not be- 
lieve the Bible, I looked upon with dismay as 4 
veritable son of perdition; and I know how people 
here regard me.” 


— “TI am somewhat puzzled to understand all 
the causes why men of Free Religious sentiments are 
so very anxious to see the movement going on, and 
yet do so little tohelp. Iacknowledge my own tard- 
iness; my reasons are many. I have been sold so 
many times on the religious auction block, that I am 
considerabiy ‘ skittish.’ I want to see that I am right. 
So far, I am satisfied with Tum Inpex and the ‘ Free 
Religious Association, and wish that I could do 
more for the cause.” 


——“ Your endeavors to awaken Spiritualists out 
of their dreamy life, to bring them back to actuve in- 
dividual life, and to show them that to grow is the ob- 
ject, aad not to be slumbering under the lullaby of 
Spirit Songs—will also succeed, I hope. I should 
wish, though, that you should touch ofiener that chord, 
and show them plainly the danger of giving up their 
brain to unknown spirits, be they in or out of the 
body.” 


RECEIVED, 

Tur IRRECONCILABLE RECORDS: or, Genesis and 
Geology. By Witi1aM Denton. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Wrut1am Denton. For sale by WIL- 
LiAM WHITE & Co., 158 Washington St. 1870. 
pp. 80. Price 25 cents. 


OrtTHODOXY FALSE, sINcb SPIRITUALISM IS TRUE. 
By Wi11am Denton. Boston: Published by 
WititamM Denton. For sale by WILLIAM WHITE 
& Co., 158 Washington St. 1870. pp. 24. Price 
10 cents. 
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TO THE STAR LYRA. 


When every star of night is beaming 
In the calm, deep blue sky, 
Thou, Lyra, art the fairests-eeming 
Unto my roving eye; 
While orbs more brilliant far are burning, 
To thee my pensive gaze is turning,— 
And would’st thou ask me why? 


Thou might’st have shone, mine eye unheeding, 
Unsought thy ray might be, 

But that its light, so pure, is pleading 
A loved one’s memory : 

He who his thoughts to Heaven raiseth, 

And on the stars oft nightly gazeth, 
Revealed thy name to me. 


Che Iuder. 
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OCTOBER 8, 


The Editor of Tux INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tis general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL: NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tue INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at theend of the year. For further par- 
ticulars see THE InpEx, No. 20. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To every new subscriber who shall remit to us, before the 


first day of January next, $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
Tne INDEX, we will send gratuitously a copy of the last AN- 
WUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION ; provid- 
ed a desire for it is stated at the time. 

To eyery new subscriber who shall remit to us $2.50, we will 
send Tue InpEx for one year, and also an unbound file of 
The Ladies’ Own Magazine for 1870, edited by Mre. M. C. 
Bland, Indianapolis, Ind. We willsend a bound volume of the 
latter (when issued) with Tue InpEx for $3.00. 


“THE EXAMINER.” 


Just before going to press last week, we re- 
ceived the first number of this new monthly, 
the prospectus of which we noticed editorially 
a few weeks ago. It is a very handsome 
periodical, containing eight more than the 
announced ninety-six pages, and promising to 
add hereafter even to thisnumber. The paper 
is good, and so is the typography, very few 
errors occurring to mar the fair appearance of 
the pages. 

The contents embrace— 

1. The first three chapters of a serial novel 
by the editor, entitled “Crazy \Chicago.” 
The opening sentence gives its purpose :—“ I 
will frankly say that my object in writing this 
serial is to strike a succession of the hardest 
blows I can at follies, vices, and crimes which 
I find around mé in the society, religion, and 
types of character which are current among 


us.” Judged purely as a novel, we should say 


that there is too much descriptive and reflect- 
ive writing, and too little conversation in it; 
but the story is avowedly subordinate to the 
thought, and such a criticism would be in this 
case unjust. Further comments we postpone 
until we can form a better conception of the 
purpose and drift of the series. 

2. An article by the editor on “Charles 
Dickens and his Christian Critics,” in which 
the deliyerances of Messrs. Fulton, Beecher, 
Murray and Bellows on this subject are dis- 
criminatingly and very vigorously handled. 


Mr. Towne is very severe on Messrs. Fulton 
and Beecher,—on the former for “ the fierce, 
‘reeking’ godliness of unadulterated heathen- 
ism,” and the latter for being a “ time-server.” 
It is a very readable article, and, like every- 
thing that Mr. Towne writes, is white-hot 
with the enthusiasm of religious radicalism. 

3. Another article by the editor, entitled 
“The Woman and the Trial,’ suggested by 
the McFarland-Richardson case. This re- 
minds us of the days of ideal chivalry, when 
the sinewy knight would lay lance in rest to 
rescue the distressed lady from outrage worse 
than death, and rain terrible, resistless blows 
upon the miscreant that dared to pounce 
wolf-like upon his prey. It is, in our judg- 
ment, the best thing in the number, 
full of deep and tender reverence for woman, 
and full of a burning indignation against the 
“brutalism ” that hides itself under the cloak 
of marriage. specially fine is the severe re- 
buke he administers to Mrs. Stowe for the 
pharisaic morality of her “Oldtown Folks,” 
No man or woman who sets the substance of 
marriage above its mere ceremonial form, can 
withhold sympathy from this clear and crush- 
ing exposure ofa moral teaching which is 
the very demoralization of humanity. 


4, A critique of Dr. J. F. Clarke’s ‘ Steps 
of Belief.” This, to our mind, is not a satis- 
factory article. But our disgatisfaction comes 
from a different interpretation of Christianity 
from that which Mr. Towne sets himself so 
vigorously to defend. 

5. The “Unitarian Situation,”—a scarify- 
ing exposure of follies and inconsistencies in 
the present leaders of Unitarianism. Poor 
Mr. Hepworth is chopped into mince-meat ; 
and Messrs. Mayo and Bellows fare but little 
better. In the main we cannot pronounce 
the criticism, caustic and almost savage as it 
is, unjust; but we cannot help regretting, 
notwithstanding, that the sarcasm in which 
he indulges himself, and of which he is a mas- 
ter, should approach so near the verge of 
personal invective. We hope, however, that 
the bitter quinine he administers in such 
allopathic doses may operate beneficially on 
the Unitarian constitution. There can be 
no question about the fact of the disease thus 
“heroically” treated. 

6. A “ History of the Devil,” translated 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

7. A variety of short, miscellaneous articles 
and paragraphs. An elaborate criticism of 
eur position with respect to Christianity is 
promised for the next number of the Hz- 
aminer, to which we would call the especial 
attention of readers of THE INDEX. Who- 
ever believes that Christianity can be identified 
with pure Theism will doubtless find in it a 
very ableand thorough defence of that opinion. 
There is every.prospect of a full and fair dis- 
cussion by Mr. Towne of this vital question of 
the times; and we shall undoubtedly feel 
called upon hereafter to consider the argu- 
ments he will offer. 

aVe close this already long notice with the 
following short article, headed “ Our Religious 
Purpose :— 


“The editor of the Hzaminer begs his critics to 
state distinctly the full extent of his religious pur- 
pose, which is,— 

1. To teach a Curistraniry of which the creed is 
contained in the words, ‘Our FATHER WHO ART IN 
HEAVEN, and is unfolded in the doctrines of Gop’s 
PERFECT FATHERHOOD over all souls, the real 
BROTHERHOOD OF ALL MEN On earth and in the 
world to come, our supreme duty of LOVE TO MEN 


-and filial Loyaury, of trust and love, To Gop, and 


INSPIRATION AND PROVIDEN6E the source and guar- 
antee, author and authority, to every one of us, of 
knowledge, holiness, and blessedness forever. 


2. To explain and proye, with sound learning and 
sound reasoning, the fact of error mingled with truth, 
from the very first, in historical Christianity, and 
how surely, in the exercise of Christian faith and 
reason, to distinguish between Christian truth and 
Christian error. 


3. To root up the theological heathenism,—total 
depravity, divine wrath, damnation, and blood atone- 
ment, which choke Christian truth in orthdoox 
teaching. 


4. To expel from true Christian religion every 
form of Jesuism, or regard for Jesus as more than a 
mere man, and all Bibliolatry, or regard for the Bible 
as more than a collection of mere human writings. 

And this to the end of plainly opening to all 
human feet the path of direct, obedient, and happy 
trust in God; and in the sincere belief that the Judaic 
and half-heathen Christianity of the existing sects is 
doomed of God to speedy extinction.” 


> 
“THE RADICAL.» 


The subjoined letter to the editor of the 
Boston Commonwealth will show that The 
Radical is not dead, as some papers malicious- 
ly represent (the wish being father to the 
thought), but will in all probability take 
afresh start at New Year. We are not of 
those who look with alarm at the “ multi- 
plication of radical magazines and journals,” 
believing that it as surely increases thought 
as the opening of new railroads increases 
travel, and that it would be inexcusable sel- 
fishness, if we should wish ill to any such en- 
terprise through fear of its effect upon our 
own interests. The Radical, the Hxaminer, 
and THE INDEX, instead of clashing, will re- 
tain each its own individual character, do 
each a work that neither of the others could 
do, and go each peacefully to its own grave 
when this work is done. If there is indeed 
to bea “struggle for life,” none but the “im- 
proved species ” will come out of it alive ; 
and shall radicals, of all persons in the world, 
quarrel with this most wholesome law of Na- 
ture? ‘To all such possibilities, we are ut- 
terly and absolutely indifferent; and we, con- 
fess, we find it difficult to repress our impa- 
tience at the narrow and timorous apprehen- 
sions to which Mr. Morse refers. If the Rad- 
ical kills THe INDEx, why, let it. If the Hz- 
aminer kills us both, why, let it. The death 
of all three of us would not seriously derange 
the solar system. Canany sane man doubt 
that the spirit of the age would soon create 
some better organ still? Heisa very cred- 
wlous person who believes that Orthodoxy 
would gain by running the plough-share 
through all our little potato-patches; for out 
of the ploughed ground would start forth a 
crop of which Orthodoxy has not had, and 
never will have, the sowing. Free ideas only 
can grow in America; and the demand for 
them is so great that, instead of fearing for 
the prosperity of the fadical or the Hxaminer, 
we only wish that there were two hundred in 
place of only two such planters in the coun- 
try. The Radical has done a grand, a mag- 
nificent work; and if Mr. Morse only keeps 
it up with the same splendid faith with which 
he began it, there need be no such word as 
“fail” in his yocabulary. But here is the 
letter :— 


Mr. Eprror:—Allow me through the Common- 
wealth to reach those of your readers who are inter- 
ested in the Radical. I wish to say that I hope to re- 
new that publication next January. I am now work- 
ing to secure for it what it has never yet had—capi- 
tal to work with. Instead of being in any sense a 
failure, itis doubtful in my mind ifany other maga- 
zine, even of the more popular kind, ever won so 
substantial a success from so small a pecuniary in- 
vestment. JI suspended the publication of the Radi- 
cal last July, feeling that five years of effort to estab- 
lish it against so great odds was alll could afford. I 
wished opportunity for an appeal to the friends it 
had in that time secured. I was confident that it had 
gained so good a hold on Radical minds, six months 
of silence could not prove an injury. I am glad to 
say, so far as my plan has been understood, it has 
been approved. Some uneasiness has been expressed 
lest the multiplicationof new “radical” magazines 
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and journals, starfing up in the interval of the Rad- 
icals apparent discomfiture, should make the task of 
resuming somewhat difficult. But I.am happy to 
say that I retain all my former list of contributors. 
Thus armed I do not see any lions in the path I need 
to fear. 

The prospect of obtaining the financial support 
that I require is encouraging. ButI need from this 
time the active co-operation of all who are friendly. 

I propose, with more means at my command, to 
make the Radical still more efficient in its state- 
ments of rational thought than it has heretofore been ; 
my aim, however, will continue to be to ayoid all 
partisan or sectarian controversy. Endeavoring to 
do justice to all phases of thought, the writers will 
frankly state their own views, hoping to unite by the 
free, intelligent persuasion of all, rather than divide 
the people of this country into hostile camps. We 
want no religious war; our interests and our aspira- 

tions are all peaceful. The heroisms of peace are 
nobler than any the battle-field can offer. But the 
horrors of a religious strife are often predicted. If 
we would prove the prophecy unfounded, how else 
shall it be done than by persistent endeavors to liber- 
ate all classes through education in the paths of re- 
ligious toleration aud rational thinking? 

S. H. Morss. 
Boston, Sept. 15, 1870. 


Communications, 


BURY THE DEAD. 


New York, Sept: 27, 1870. 


My Dear Srr:—I have just read Mr. Porter’s ar- 
ticle on “ Free Churches,” and feel like saying that I, 
for one, think it one of the beauties of Free Religion 
that, when one of its churches can no longer be kept 
healthy and vigorous, it is better to let it die. It was 
a mistake to try to keep alive Parker’s Church in 
Boston. Our country is already too full of churches 
that are paralytic, deformed, lame, and blind. When 
the time comes for a church to die, let it die; and 
from its dust in due time will arise a new, fresh 
and vigorous church to fillits place. Religious ideas 
can no more remain stationary than political ideas. 
Religious progress is as necessary as social; but how 
are we to have true progress, if we try to preserve 
and use those opinions that are out of date? Let 
them be shelved as relics of the past, interesting to 
students, but no longer the furniture of the chambers 
of the mind. 

With sincere respect, 
M. L. H. 


>< 
DOMESTIC SERVICE, 


Rock Fat1s, Inz., Sept. 24, 1870. 

My Dear Friend Axszsot:—I send herewith an 
unscholarly article, written on the same subject as 
that on which Col. Higginson wrote in the Woman’s 
Journal, copied in Tum Inpex of last week. The 
Colonel, it seems to me, has not helped the condition 
of this numerous class very much. I have vften felt 
much grieved at the treatment these girls receive 
from *‘ professing Christians ;” and reformers are not 

- bettering the matter very much. 

Col. Higginson’s sympathies for those poor girls 
who starve are diminished, when he thinks of the 
numerous households constantly imploring, ‘‘ Come 
and work for me ten hours a day at $3 per week and 
your board.” Let Col. Higginson and others banish 
forever from their minds the idea of superiority 
over these girls, except that of a higher grade of 
intellect and superior culture. Let them treat the 
girls, when they come, in such a way as to convince 
them that it is in no wise degrading for them 
to work, and they will flock to their households, not 
as menials cowering before superiors, “ begging leave 
to toil,’ but as friends and equals; and a great bene- 
fit will result to each. 

How careful the Colonel is to use the terms that 
express a lower or degraded condition, such as 
“servant,” ‘‘ domestic,” “mistress,” ete! There are 
some quite respectable men, possessing considerable 
property, too, whose daughters do the household 
work. Are they ‘‘servants,” “domestics?” Is their 
mother a “ mistress ?” 

W. E. LAKens. 


[Our friend, whose excellent article on ‘“ Servant 
Girls” we republish elsewhere from the Morrison 
(ill.) Investigator, not as a corrective but as a com- 
panion-piece to Col. Higginson’s “ Surrendering Too 
Soon,” has quite failed to do justice to the spirit of 
the latter. There is not aman in America who has 
a greater respect than he for the dignity of honest 
work, nor one who more emphatically rejects the 
ides of superiority not based on character or ability. 
In this very article, he rejoices in the practical equality 
accorded to ‘a certain intelligent American hand- 
maiden” in a Boston family well-known to all 
friends of radical reform. He says distinclly that he 
would “rather see a kinswoman of his own support 
herself by paid housework” than by the needle or 
sewing-machine. Could anything be stronger or 
plainer than this ? 

We know there is far too much arrogance, super- 
ciliousness, and unkindness to domestics in American 
households; and it is really to the honor of poor 


girls that they object to enduring such treatment. 
But it is not to their honor that they prefer in so 
many cases a life of prostitution. The pride which 
prefers voluntary vice to the endurance of any in- 
justice, however harsh, is deplorable, and rightly 
cuts off much of the sympathy that would otherwise 
be freely yielded. Col. Higginson is right. A true 
self-respect would teach American girls that virtue 
even in servitude is more honorable than vice in 


freedom.—ED. ] 
>< 


VIRTUE ITS OWN REWARD. 


ADEL, Lowa, Sept. 22, 1870. 

Dear Invex :—A few Sundays ago I accidentally 
stepped into our Methodist Church during class 
meeting ; and as it was the first time in my life I 
ever witnessed such confessions, I am induced to 
send you the impressions prompted by the occasion. 

They were all sincere and earnest in their profes- 
sions that they were endeavoring, for the Redeemer’s 
sake, to fulfil the commands of God, and to enjoy an 
endless happiness hereafter as the final reward. Are 
such motives conducive to the highest development 
of character? If I understood their position, a vir- 
tuous act is done through a sense of allegiance to 
God, and for his. love and approbation. Bring this 
position to a strict investigation, and can there be 
anything more absurd than that the sincere prompt- 
ings of our nature must first be preceded by a second- 
ary motive, before they can be acknowledged as the 
rightful Jaw of our action? The love of our neigh- 
bor, with all its attendant virtues of justice, mercy, 
kindness, must first be converted into the cold mo- 
tive of obedience to a divine sovercign, before it can 
be classed as of the highest attainment. How much 
more noble the idea that “ virtue is its own reward !” 
How much higher the position that “religion is the 
effort of man to perfect himself,’ rather than to 
please a sovereign ! And how much more conducive 
to public virtue! To love and practise morals as the 
divine order of our being, rather than as simple 
goodness, is alien to our natures, and must be intro- 
duced by a foreign force. Self-respect must go before 
true honor; and the highest manhood cannot be at- 
tained, when we are taught that to degrade ourselyes 
is to honor divinity. 

So He J. 
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THE WAR FROM A GERMAN STAND- 


POINT. 


ToLEvo, Sept. 24, 1870. 
F. E. Asgot, Esq: 

Dear Sir,—\ need not tell you how highly I value 
your excellent thoughts; your paper is a source of 
pleasure not only, but. more yet of instruction to me. 
But this time I could not swallow the meal it brought; 
my whole heart revolted at the food you had pre- 
pared in the second partof your lecture on “‘ War 
and Free Religion.” Is this, I asked myself, the 
clear-headed writer that spoke the great truths which 
fill the first part of the speech? Ifit is, truly his 
good heart must have run away this time with his 
head,—and no wonder,—at the sight of the bloody 
battle-fields. So, and only so, could I understand 
yoursentiments. Far be it from me to ascribe any un- 
clean motives to your thoughts, though I can not, up 
to.this moment, explain how a man that stands so 


. high above the common niveau, should in such a 


life-question yield to the weakness of his people. It 
is exactly the same sound that rings from the horn 
of England,—that England which plays the old, 
infamous tricks towards Germany now that it play- 
ed in ovr war towards the Northern States. We 
know what the peace-cry of the English “ pedler 
souls” means. In our warit was money that dark- 
ened their eyesight to entire blindness ; here it is jeal- 
ousy, envy, that lays the weight in the scale of the 
peace-balance. But the one motive is as good as 
the other—blind is blind. In the midst of their 
victorious march, the German armies shall stop, and 
the enemy that is thrown to the ground, but has not 
surrendered, is not tied yet, shall be set free! O 
those hypocrites, that want to rob the conquerors of 
the fruit of their victories? Fear and jealousy of 
German greatness is the stone that lies so heavy in 
the stomach of the neutral peace-makers, but not the 
wish to prevent blood-shed ; else they would haye 


done more to prevent the outbreak of the war than | 


they did do. 

Why did you not wish the Necrthern states of 
America to suspend their bloody work aguinst their 
brethren, before it was completed? Why not say 
then,—“Stop, and don’t drive a high-spirited people 
to desperation ?” You wanted the guarantees of a 
lasting peace ; and the only way to obtain tllem was 
war to the bitter end. Is it notso? Exactly this 
is the case in the present European war. You might 
just as well say to the constable who has captured a 
murderer,—‘ O pray, let him go! Be not so hard on 
him! His high spirit cannot stand a humiliation so 
deep ; and moreover he is destined to take the lead 
of alltrue lovers of liberty!’ No, let him feel the 
heels on his neck, until he stretches the tongue and 
submits willingly to justice or grace, whatever his 
judge may pronounce upon him. 

“Germany is at war with Napoleon,’ you say, 
“not with the’ French people.” Let me tell you 
that every single Frenchman is just as great a rogue 
as his Emperor, even the now would-be republicans 
not excepted ; and they can only claim the world’s 
sympathy after they have received the punishment 
they deserve. Or has there been a voice of protest 
from the side of this “Grand Nation” against the 


war provoked by theirleader? Like a herd of sheep, 
they ran with their buck blindly into the abyss ; and 
they are sorry now, not for the crime they intended 
todo, but only for not being able to carry their 
plan out. Do you indeed believe that the sacrifices © 
of German blood are not worth a higher price than 
could be obtained by a peace made now ? 

With every German soldier who had to bite the 
grass, a valuable intelligence has sunk into the graye, 
which can not be counterbalanced by hundreds of 
barbarous Turcosor servile slayes of the French 
despot. You say that a continuance of the war has 
ceased to be necessary, since the day of Sedan. You 
know what France is. It is the modern Babel call- 
ed Paris which gave peaceor war to the world, just 
agit pleased. Z’here France must be conquered. 
Cut off the limbs of a poisonous reptile, and they will 
grow over night again. Germany must not shun to 
strike at the very heart of this crocodile, even at the 
risk of losing the sympathy ofall her false friends. 
If Paris would rather be made even with the ground 
than give up a hopeless defence, they are to blame, 
not the Germans. 

But the bitterest pill is to come yet. May he swal- 
low it who pleases,—I can’t. You call the war, since 
the capture of the Emperor, a war against the Re- 
public. The Republic of today is not that of tomor- 
row, and the present government of France has no 
more right to claim thisname, than a dozen crazy 
Fenians have to call themselves the Republic of Ire- 
land, or a crowd of Irish Copperheads in New York 
have to call themselves the Republic of America. 
Where, then, is the guarantee of treaties made with 
them? The world knows what a French Republic 
means, as she has had occasion to taste its fruits 
already. What was the action of this so-called 
Republic, to whom you seem to devote your hearty 
sympathy ? She completed the tyrannical order of 
the Empire,—the expulsion from France of all that 
hada German name. What is the material of this 
Republic ? Is it not the very same crowd of slaves 
that for eighteen years has willingly borne the yoke 
of a despot on their necks, and only four months ago, 
with a majority ofseven millions of votes, sealed and 
sanctified their fate? A wonderfully fast progress 
indeed, if a heap of ignorant slaves could be made 
over night the representatives of the highest liberty. 
Even it we had not the experience we have, we 
could know that a people which was ruled with the 
bayonet so long would not yield to moral laws, as 
the citizens of a Republic must, in order to be happy. 

Whether the European world be ripe for a Repub- 
lic, or whether they wish this form of government at 
present, are questions I do not wish to discuss here ; 
but so much is certain, that it is not anxious for the 
blessings of a French model-republic. The world 
knows the French blessing ; and issick of it. 

I believe you entirely wrong, in stating that “Ger- 
many is now at war with the French Republic.” 
Let France be conquered, and neither Bismarck nor 
Wilhelm will interfere with the form of government 
which the French people will choose by vote. But 
as things are standing now in France, there is no 
government to be recognized as such by the Ger- 
man powers, but that which was sanctioned in the 
plebiscitum, and this is indeed Napoleon. Germany 
is neither fighting for monarchical nor republican 
principles ; she is simply carrying out the defence 
of her home and her rights against the desires of a 
robber-nation. f 

You say, “‘ Let the people of the German-speaking 
provinces decide for themselves whether they shall 
belong to France or Germany.” Have we not lib- 
erated the slaves, without asking them whether they 
wish to be set free or not ? When France stole those 
countries from Germany, did it ask the people about 
their will? Or do you indeed call this unjust, when 
Germany takes repossession of a stolen property ? 

The sympathy of the world is worth a great deal 
in such a struggle, and the ears of the Germans are 
not deaf to the counsel of others; but I hope they 
will not regard the counsel of the fox who had 
lost his tail inthe trap, and then told his fox brothers 
to cut off their tails too, as an unnecessary addition 
to their bodies. f > 

Whois responsible for all the blood which the soil 
of Europe has drunk for the last hundred years ? 
The bed of Lake Erie could be filled with the blood 
of the slaughtered in war, provoked by the “Grand 
Nation.” But the history of the world is the judg- 
ment of the world. And in vain willit be to with- 
hold from the German race the credit of being the 
first power, not only physically, but also intellectu- 
ally. Germany’s mastery is the peace of Europe. 

Iam very respectfully yours, 


C. WEBER. 
> Ss : 
A DIFFERENT GERMAN VIEW OF THE 
WAR. 


TITUSVILLE, Pa., Sept. 25, 1870. 


My Drar Mr. Appor:—It was with the greatest 
pleasure that I read your excellent article—“ War 
and Free Religion”—in the last INDEX. To show 
how much we are agreed on that point, but especially 
on the French-Prussian war, I only need to inform 
you of the first sentence of a speech of mine, recently 
delivered at the celebration by the Germans here of 
the extraordinary German victories. This sentence 
was,—“ All hail Republican France ye 

I wish, with you, that a satisfactory peace, honor- 
able for both sides an” not too hard for France, 
could be established, and that the young Republic 
may gain strength and stability. But, my dear friend, 
IT am not very sanguine to see our wish realized. 
Not, indeed, because I fear Germany might be too 
exacting; but I have my misgivings as to the French 
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themselves. If the WV. Y. Herald of yesterday is cor- 
rectly informed, Bismarck, perhaps William, will not 
be too hard; but the French are—French. M. Favre, 
I confidently believe, could and would come to an 
understanding with Bismarck, if he should be allowed 
to do so, and if he should be the government long 
enough. There are, however, ominous indications of 
the contrary. I much apprehend it does not need 
King William to put down the Republic. The 
French will do him that service. I should not be 
much surprised to see a good Republic in Germany 
before France shall have one. It seems the French 
people is too versatile for a Republic. 
Fraternally yours, 
Morris ELNstew. 

P. S.—I almost forgot a request I wanted to make. 
Please put me down for a bound volume of THE IN- 
DEX. I generally give my copy of Tue INDEX away. 
But there will be interesting matter enough in a bound 
volume of it to make Tae InpEx worth ten times its 
cost, and a very instructive and desirable book. i 


[We print the two preceding communications, both 
written by gentlemen we highly respect, with equal 
willingness. It is our custom to give our views 
frankly, and to welcome criticism. We will only 
add that the writer of the letter quoted in the “ Note” 
to our “ War and Free Religion” was Dr. C. H. 
Horsch, of Dover, N. H., whose name is not unknown 
to our readers, and to whom Tux Inpex is indebted 
for over fifty subscribers.—ED. ] 

Ne 
MOTIVES AND SELF-CONTROL. 


OLATHE, Kansas, Sept. 15, 1870. 


FrigenND ABBOT:—I have not time to write an es- 
say for Tur InpEx on “Free Agency” or “ Self- 
determination,” even if you were willing to devote 
so much space to such a metaphysical subject; but 
I have a great desire to send you the result of our in- 
vestigations after several years’ anxious and careful 
study of this question. Twenty years ago it seemed to 
me one of the most important, being at the “bottom” 
(as Locke would have it) of all moral questions. 
As you are no doubt familiar with all the phases of 
the question, from John Locke down to thinkers 
of the present day, 1 will merely state that none of 
the views presented satisfied me so nearly as the one 
that “man is always governed by motives,’—by that 
motive which is strongest at the Wme of action. Yet 
this view does not indicate the whole fact. It is 
not true that man is governed or impelled to action 
by impulsive emotion, or motive, alwaysin the same 
sense as every animal is actuated by impulsive in- 
astinct. The grand distinction—human from animal 
—is that the one has the power of self-control, the 
other has not, Yet this self-controi does not amount 
to “free agency,’ or rather self-determination; it 
merely arrests action until the different motives, or 
moral sentiments and intellect, have had time to 
operate. The seélf-control or delay from action, you 
will acknowledge, must be dependent upon the in- 
dividual development. If he have large caution, he 
will delay longer; but there must be a decision. He 
must either act or not; and when he does act, it will 
invariably be found that his action has been decided 
by those motives or sentiments which are strongest 
at the time of action. An opportunity of making mo- 
ney dishonorably may have been suggested; but this 
delaying the act has allowed conscientiousness to be 
called up, and the action is forbidden. Would you, 
therefore, call the man a free-agent, a self-determining 
agent, because he had power to act either way? We 
must not forget that freedom of action and freedom 
of determination are different things. An animal is 
free to act or not to act, but he is invariably de- 
termined by his instincts; he cannot control them 
like man. Suppose the individual has not con- 
scientiousness nor caution developed to any extent; 
what will his action be? He will deliberate very lit- 
tle, if any, when such an opportunity is presented. 

This self-control (and when man has not any, he 
is little more or better than an animal) simply enables 
man, when educated, to determine which of his sen- 
timents shall govern his actions,—his higher or low- 
er,—his human or animal. 

This view harmonizes with other great facts which 
no one will deny. It shows the necessity of develop- 
ing or educating the moral sentiments as much as the 
intellect. There would be no use of self-control, un- 
less there were higher sentiments to call up. It 
shows that what we call sim is a necessary condition 
of a progressive, undeveloped creature, such as man ; 
the lower sentiments will decide his actions, until the 
higher are developed by exercise or education. It 
teaches charity for shortcomings, which are the 
necessary results of an undeveloped state. 

What else is moral work, then, but the harmonious 
development of all the sentiments? If right action 
depends upon the development and entirety of the 
higher sentiments as well as the intellect, shall we 
say that each individual can develope these senti- 
* ments when he pleases? Is it not wholly a matter 
out of the reach of his will-power, partly dependent 
on progenitors and partly on his own education? 

In what sense, then, is man free? We sce at once 
in his nature that great fact (so apparent in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms), a principle at work 
for his gradual development, even though he is un- 
conscious of it. This self-control arrests action; and 
if there is any higher force developed, an opportunity 
is given for it to come forward and decide action, 
form character, and build up the man from the anv- 
mal. 


Merit and demerit are changed into harmony and 
disharmony. It is just as impossible for the benevo- 
lent to act selfishly, as for the selfish to act benevo- 
lently, as each is developed without the other. And 
if the character of a Howard or a Melancthon is the 
result of certain fixed laws, it does not necessarily 
detract from their value. It may hurt our vanity a 
little, perhaps, but I believe it is a demonstrable fact 
that we are governed by instinctive sentiments or 
emotions, created for us, not by us; and even our in- 
tellectual convictions are outside of our volitions. 
We cannot say we will believe or we won't believe ; 
but when the evidence is to us sufficient, belief neces- 
sarily follows. Yet who does not see that this fact, 
if such it is, binds together the whole race in one 
brotherhood, destined by these very principles, self- 
contro] and its necessary result, harmonious deyvelop- 
ment, to final perfection ? 

It would not be difficult to show that the higher sen- 
timents, conscientiousness, benevolence, etc., are natur- 
ally brought into exercise gradually by the intellect 
and self-control; but I have said enough for the 
present. 

Very truly yours, 
y ale J. E. Sutton. 
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MOTIVES. 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 24, 1870. 


My Dear S1r:—If the murderer who applied the 
match to the gunpowder were found to be insane, 
mankind are already so far advanced as to look on 
him with lenity, and their action in the matter would 
be to put him and his matches in a safe place. Did 
he act from impulsion or compulsion? Does any one 
pretend to know how much latent insanity there is 
among men, or to what extent morality or wicked- 
ness, in the individual, is the result of harmony or 
discord in that delicate organ—the brain? Some of 
the recent verdicts in murder trials show a disposi- 
tion to give to these disturbing causes more latitude 
than many of us deem safe. Believing that the 
stronger motives push the weaker ones to the wall, 
and flourish more or less according as they are fa- 
vored, we do not think it well to make the condi- 
ditions so favorable to the development of the baser 
sort. If a man be moved to do certain things and 
refrains, is it not because a motive weightier than the 
first directs his choice ? 

I don’t suppose you want to give this subject any 
more room, nor do I care to have you. I cannot 
help saying to you, however, that your comments 
seem to me rather to ignore the only point I tried to 
make. 

It may be folly, as you say, not to accept one doc- 
trine and reject the other; but I can no more deny 
the fact of my consciousness than I can accept your 
hypothesis. Are there not subjects on whica, “ frame 
what suppositions we may, we find, on tracing out 
their implications, that they leave us nothing but a 
choice between opposite absurdities ?” 

Very respectfully, 


E. R. L. 
Mr, F. E. Aszor, Toledo. O. 


[We are very sorry if we seemed to evade the main 
point of our correspondent’s thoughtful communica- 
tion. We tried to answer plainly one of its many 
points. If he will state tersely the point he means, 
we will do our best to answer it without any evasion 
—a trick which we abominate. What is exactly in- 
tended to be understood by the “ weightiest” motive? 

We ought to apologize for the apparently dis- 
courteous implication of our remark—“ Some persons 
(not very wisely) endeavor to accept both.” We were 
under the misapprehension that E. R. L. accepted 
only one of the two doctrines referred to. He has 
at least the high sanction of Sir William Hamilton 
for the conclusion (to us very repugnant) expressed 
in his closing quotation.— ED. | 

+<. 
. THE ORGANIZATION REQUIRED. 


Epiror InpEx :—I am pleased to see the subject 
of organization up for discussion in Taz Inppx. It 
is a subject that should engage the consideration of 
every friend of human progress. Ohurch organiza- 
tion does not seem to be adapted to radical reform. 
Churches were organized for the purpose of saving 
men from the woes of a future life, and their ma- 
chinery is adapted to that purpose alone. In later 
years many attempts have been made to interest the 
church in matters pertaining to the welfare of hu- 
manity in this world, but such attempts have failed 
in every instance. Kxceptional churches may be 


. found that have performed some labor in this direc- 


tion; but no reform has yet succeeded in the Church. 

Then, again, church organization is not adapted to 
democratic institutions, In every church one man 
only is ordained to teach, and all the rest of the 
church are expected to accept the views that the or- 
dained oracle shall present. This one man does the 
talking and the rest of the church do the hearing. 
Then, with the church, its preservation and extension 
ovet the earth are the paramount object in view, and 
all other questions must be subservient to this. 

Now this old institution is not adapted to the rad- 
ical work of to-day, and ail attempts to organize 
radicals into churches must fail. The*church is not 
broad enough or high enough to accommodate the 
free religious spirit of thisage. Racicals must organ- 
ize, but not as churches. Their work is in and for 
the present world, and the machinery to be used must 
be constructed with that object in view. 


Science has never been able to enlist the church in 
its behalf, but on the contrary has had to fight her 
way through the church. The anti-slavery and tem- 
perance reforms have been driven to organizing out- 
side of the church, and every other reform in the past 
has had the same experience. 

Now there are up for consideration questions of 
vital interest to humanity. The evils of intemper- 
ance loom up before us all over the land, the question 
of the rights and proper sphere of women is to be set- 
tled during the next ten years; also the question of 
the relation of capital and labor. And besides these 
and other questions, the great question of political 
and religious liberty is again raised by the church, 
and an attempt is being made to give us a State 
religion that should be incorporated into the Consti- 
tution and be taught in our public schools. 

On some of these questions the church is an inter- 
ested party, and to others it will not give a hearin 
Now in order that these questions should be see 
settled, they must be discussed by the people, and 
every man or woman who has a thought concerning 
them should be permitted to present it. And it is 
evident to all that the church dare not open its doors 
to such a free discussion. 

What kind of an organization do the times require? 
I believe Radical Clubs, or perfectly free societies un- 
der other names, are demanded. These societies 
should spring up in every town in the land. They 
should be independent and free. First of all they 
should have no connection with any church, how- 
ever liberal the church may be. There should be no 
exclusion on account of belief, no hindrance to honest 
expression of opinion. There should be but one 
motto—truth ; and but one object—the elevation of 
humanity. : 

These clubs should hold weekly meetings in which 
to discuss the questions of the day; each, member 
feeling himself or herself the peer of every other 
member. 

The time has arrived to encourage in place of sup- 
pressing free thought and free speech. And in 
these club meetings members not used to public 
speaking might occupy their portion of the time in 
reading selections appropriate to the question under 
discussion. ; 

As I have stated in your columns before, large 
numbers are not necessary for the formation of a 
club. What is required is three or four honest men 
and women who are prepared to dedicate themselves 
to the work of humanity and fearlessly to follow wher- 
ever truth shall lead them. Numbers of such_ per- 
sons, I believe, can be found in nearly every town 
in this country. Is it not time, friends, that we thus 
organized and commenced work in earnest ? 

G. 


A SEARCHING INVESTIGATION. 


[From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist.] 


It is stated that Mehemet Ali, making a tour of 
his provinces once, in great state and with a cavalry 
guard, was stopped by an old wcman, who threw 
herself at his feet. “ Your Highness,” said she, “one 
of your soldiers has bought some milk of me for 
six paras, and won’t pay me.” ‘“ Why won’t you pay 
her ?” demanded Mehemet Ali. “ Master,‘ said he, 
“this woman lies ; she has sold meno milk, and I owe 
her nothing.” “ You swear by Allah that you speak 
the truth?” said the Pasha then to the woman. “Yes, 
Iswear it.’ “And you as well?” said he to the sol- 
dier. “ Yes, I swear it.” “ Very well,” said the 
Pasha. Then turning to his guard, he added, with 
perfect composure, “ Take this man and open his 
stomach.” ‘The Pasha’s order was obeyed, and the 
milk was found. The soldier had just drunk it. ‘The 
woman is right,” said Mehemet Ali, remounting his 
horse; ‘“ let her have the six paras that are due her.”’ 
And he continued his journey. 

If that Pacha of many Tails, the Sovereign People 
of the United States, could get all their public servants 
disembowelled, the contents of their capacious stom- 
achs would be a sight for sore eyes. We should then 
see, to our entire satisfaction, what becomes of the 
taxes. If the agents of the United States could 
only be ripped open, revenue enough would flow out 
of their bowels to carry on a dozen governments. 
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ANOTHER FALL OF FREE Reiiaion.— The Radical, 
the organ oi the new school o1 sceptics, ceases lo ex- 
ist with the present number. It has been a very able 
journal of very erroneous thought. Its editor said, not 
many months ago,“ the Church was played out.” It 
seems that it was the other party. It has been ex- 
treme in its theories,calling Christ a stumbling-block 
and demanding His removal from the thoughts of the 
times. That stumbling-block it has stumbled over 
unto its death. Rev. Mr Alger’s society was lately re- 
constructed to save it from dissolution. Rey. Mr. 
Connor's society has gone to pieces. Theodore Par- 
ker’s society draws its parting breath. 

Will not Messrs. Abbot, Frothingham, and their 
friends hear the voice speaking unto them as did a 
man of old, who thought he could kill Christianity, 
and saying unto them, “lam Jesus whom ye perse- 
cute. It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” 
May they all repent as did Paul, and forsake an er- 
ror which is as unpopular and unprofitable as it is un- 
true.—Zion’s Herald. 

+2 __ 

Tally one for Jim Fisk. McFarland applied to 
him for a railroad pass. ~ Jim told him they were not 
issuing free passes to assassias that day; but when- 
ever he got control of a road making througb-con- 
nections for hell, McFarland should go through on 
the lightning express, free.—V. Y. Independent. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN- 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
PARRY, 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

VicE PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SEcRETAkrY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssisTANT SECRETARY—Misg Hannah KE, Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Directors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


REPORT FOR 1870, 


The pamphlet Report of the Annual Meeting of 
the FreE Retierous Association for 1870 can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Wm. J. Por- 
TER, New Breprorv, Mass. It contains addresses 
by O. B. Froturneuam, D. A. Wasson, Mrs. E. D. 
CuEeneEY, F. E. Apsot, Samurn JoHNsoN, RABBI 
I. M. Wiss, T. W. Hiaernson and Wm. H. Cuan- 
NING. Price 50 cents. Also CHANNING’s Address 
on the “ Revierons or CxIna” in a separate pam- 
phiet. Price 26 cents. 


CONVENTIONS 


The Committee appointed to arrange for 
Conventions under the auspices of the Free 
Religious Association, have decided to ap- 
point Conventions this autumn in the West 
at Cincinnati, Toledo, and (probably) Indian- 
apolis. It is thought now that these Conyen- 
tions will be held the last week of October 
and first week of November, beginning at 
Cincinnati, Tuesday evening, Oct. 25. They 
will be attended by the President and Secre- 
tary, and other officers and members of the 
Association. Further particulars as to time 
and speakers next week. 
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We have great satisfaction in publishing 
the subjoined article from Mr. T. W. Higgin- 
son on the subject to which we have sought to 
draw attention in the last two numbers of THE 
Index. Mr. Higginson, when he wrote, had 
only read the first of our articles. We wish to 
add here, that nothing was farther from our 
thought than to speak of the dissolution of 
radical free churches, and the frequent with- 
drawal of radical ministers trom the pulpit, 
in any tone of “discouragement.” Our pur- 
pose was simply to point out another inter- 
pretation of these facts than that which is 
generally given. We would accept the facts, 
not as proving that radicalism cannot support 
religious institutions of any kind, but as in- 
dicating the necessity of radical ideas organ- 
izing a new form of “church,” and a new or- 
der of “ministry.” And the points that Mr. 
Higginson makes confirm our opinion. The 
Worcester Free Church prospered while he 
remained with it (and we are glad to be re- 
minded that it lasted as long as six years), 
but dissolved on his leaving it. We have no 
doubt that it would have continued in a 
flourishing condition to this day. under his 
leadership. There is no question that a man 
of first-rate abilities and character can gather 
a weekly assembly to hear the presentation of 
radical religious views. Buta society organ- 
ized only for this purpose and about a special 
preacher, if it be radical, naturally falls to 
pieces on dissolving the relation with him. If, 
as Mr. Higginson says, the old churches of 

_conservative faith are also coming more and 


more to depend upon the ability of the 
preacher for their prosperity, and less upon 
ecclesiastic forms, it is because the ideas 
which formed the forms are being gradually 
undermined and revolutionized even there. 
And we believe that the radical and ration- 
alistic culture which is doing this revolution- 
izing work, will by and by produce a new 
kind of religious organization,—an organi- 
zation in which success shall not depend up- 
on one man, but upon the interest and activi- 
ty of allthe members; but which at the same 
time shatl create a demand for a class of 
thoroughly educated public teachers on the 
highest themes of truth and duty,—call them 
preachers, lecturers, ministers, or what you 
will, provided the name do not savor of the 
priest or ecclesiastic. 
oe 
RADICAL FREE CHURCHES, 


This subject has lately attracted much at- 
tention, culminating in an elaborate article 
in the last InpEx by W. J. Potter, Secretary 
of the Free Religious Association. For one 
I agree with most of the statements in the ar- 
ticle, and think them well put; yet must de- 
mur at what seems a slight tone of over-dis- 
couragement. 

Some facts also seem: inadequately stated. 
For instance, the diminution of Theodore 
Parker’s Society, since his death, is unques- 
tionable. But almost any Society would have 
suffered a great shock from the loss of so 
very eminent a minister; and had Robert 
Collyer accepted the call that was offered 
him to be Theodore Parker’s successor, we 
might all have been saying, “See what a 
permanent institution!” Or had they taken 
Mr. Alger, Music Hall would still have 
been filled under the same name, instead of 
under a different one. No religious organi- 
zation, noteven a Roman Catholic Church, 
can be insured against the danger of an -inju- 
dicious choice of a successor in its pulpit. 

The real difficulty lies in the scarcity of 
men with a natural gift for pulpit oration, 
and personal influence. It was for the want 
of such aman, and for that reason only, that 
Samuel Johnson’s society at Lynn was dissol- 
ved after he left it. This, ‘and this only, 
brought the Worcester Free Church to an 
end. My friend Potter calls that Society a 
brief experi:nent. I do not know what he 
calls brief ; the writer was with it six years, 
and might have remained sixteen, but his 
longing for literature as an exclusive pursuit 
took him away. Some recent newspaper has 
invented the rumor that this particular in- 
dividual was “starved out;” he is seldom in- 
clined to notice personal misstatements, but 
for the sake of young men undertaking Free 
Churches it may be well to deny this abso- 
lutely. He received the same salary up to 
the end that had been promised at the hegin- 
ning; it was quite enough; and when he 
gave up preaching, it involved for the time a 
pecuniary sacrifice. 

The whole matter of the pecuniary support 
of Free Churches lies in a nutshell. If there 
is any difficulty, it does not lie mainly in the 
doctrines taught, but in the mode of organi- 
zation. A church which abolishes its pews 
will always find it alittle harder to raise mon- 
ey thenceforward, though Calvin or Turretin 
supply the doxy. A pew is an investment, and 
a man pays his tax and takes his seat on Sun- 
day, in order to keep up the value of the stock. 
This, at least, is to be taken into the account. 
If there is any special trouble about raising 


money for Radical Churches, it is because 
they have usually free seats. James Freeman 
Clark’s theology is conservative enough, but I 
remember when his charch had the same 
financial anxieties, and the elder Boston 
clergymen always used to predict that it 
would fall to pieces, if he should happen to 
die ; a test which Lam happy to say has not 
yet been applied. 

I believe any young man who has the re- 
quisite gifts in himseif—that is, who unites 
health, energy, independence, good education, 
radical views,a ready tongue and a sympa- 
thetic heart—can go into any large and grow- 
ing city in America, and obtain ahearing and 
a support. But be must devote himself entire- 
ly to that aim,—merging in it all collateral 
interests, all literary tastes, and all plans of 
study and travel. All this, it may be said, is 
demanding a great deal; but nothing else will 
suffice. The reason most men fail in preach- 
ing is simply the reason forall other failures 
—they have over-rated their powers or mis- 
taken their mission. 

All religious bodies have to face the fact 
that the age demands more and more of its 
clergy, as the people become more intelligent. 
One of the most eminent conservative clergy- 
men in New England said to me the other 
day that he and all his brethren were still ob- 
viously living on the prestige and traditions 
bequeathed by other days. These artificial 
supports were almost worn out, he said, and 
the time was fast approaching when it would 
be impossible for a man of second-rate abili- 
ties to sustain himself in the ministry. And 
as first-rate men were rare, and as most of 
them preferred other avocations, he frankly 
admitted it to be doubtful whether, a cen- 
tury hence, there would be any separate body 
of clergymen at all. Ae Wie ats 
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Norice.—The REvPorts, in pamphiet form, of the 
Annual Meetings of the Free Religious Association 
for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 and 50 cts. respectively), 
Rey. SAMUEL JoHNsoN’s Essay on “ THe WorsHIP 
oF Jesus” (50 cts.), and an Essay on “‘ REASON AND 
REVELATION,” by WM. J. Porrer (10 cts.), all pub- 
lished through the Association, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, WM. J. Porrer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


The Report for 1868 contains addresses by O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT 
CoLLYpR, CHARLES H. Matcorm, Joun P. Hus- 
BARD, OLYMPIA BRowN, JoHN Weiss, T. W. Hia- 
ainson, F. E. Apsot, A. B. Aucorr, and others, 
each presenting some distinct aspect of the religious 
tendencies of the times; also a long address by WEN- 
DELL PHILLIPS, specifically prepared for the Associa- 
tion, on “ THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO PHILAN- 
THROPY ;” Essay by F. B. Sanporn, on the same 
subject; Essay by W. J. Porrrr, on “ PRESENT 
TENDENCIES OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATION AND WorsHiIP ;” the specific Reports 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and 
Letters from M. D. Conway in England, and KrsHun 
CHUNDER SEN, of India. 

The Report for 1869 contains addresses by FRoTH- 
INGHAM, WuIss, ABBOT, Hieeinson, Pror. DENTON, 
J. H. Jones, RALPH Waipo Emerson, C. A. BARr- 
rot, Lucy Sronn, Horace Seaver, RowLANnD Con 
Nor, and others; Essays by Jura Warp Hown, 
Davip A. Wasson, and Rapsr Isaac M. WIsE; and 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

Some of these addresses are as conservative in 
their theology as others are pronounced in their radi- 
calism,—the Association having offered a free plat- 
form to all phases of religious thought. 


“T think,” said Mr. Bronson Alcott, once in con- 
versation, “‘ that when a man lives on beef he becomes 
something like an ox; if he eats mutton he begins to 
look sheepish, and if he eats pork may he not grow 
to be swinish?”’ “That may be,” said Dr. Walker, of 
Cambridge; “ but when a man lives on nothing but 
vegetables, I think he is very apt to be pretty small 
potatoes !”—N. Y. Observer. 

a aes etna 

The New York Zribune inquires, “ Where is the 
beef of the future to come from?” Unless something 
turns up that we cannot foresee, the probability is that 
the beef of the future, like the beef of the past, will 
come from cattle. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BiaveE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuaDE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No bumoroual iterature of the age has been more universally 
eads nod enjoyedt han toe Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


r, LOCKS Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on, 


A NEHW STORY! 


Entitled * PAUL DENMON $; or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story-of our terrible civil conflict. 


Aa 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - 200 
Clubs of Five, - - - - - - $2 75 
Clubsof Ten and over, - : - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy to every person Getting u 
a Club of Fen or More, eee 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 


Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address of a dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio, 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Economy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Reports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
¢olumn pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
improved Machinery. rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and mode 
Buildings, besides a large number of pictures gotten up express- 

y for the entertainment and instruction of chilaeoll 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America. 

It was started five years ago, as a plain, sixteen-page paper, 
end has grown to its present size and character and reached the 
argest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts eft he West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YEAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 2 cents. 


T. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
dle. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc., etc. 


It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popwlar publication in the country. 


‘‘T am perfectly delighted with it.’— Olive Logan. 


“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.” —Jilinois Statesman. 


“Tt is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
dle women enough to give it a wide circulation.”—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Address, Mirs. M@.CORA BLAND, Editor. 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WN. B.—The Ladies’ Own will be sent on trial three months 
for twenty-five cents. [18tf] 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First Votume, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 
i Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion. 

The June number contains Mr, Frothingham’s article on 
““ What is Religion for?” 

Address 8. HH. MORSE, office of ‘‘ The Radical’ Boston, 
Mass, "  =27tf. 
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THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH. K. SECOR, 


HORACE S, WALBRIDGE, 
A.E. MACOMBER, 


A. E. MALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


JOHN PP, FREEMAN. 
A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results: 
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A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 


lowing results : 
In 5, years_-_-....2 222 $1,503 -50 
In 10 ‘i 3,524 25 | In20 “ 
Amount deposited in 30 years, $260 each year 


Amountiof, interestion, same: 3-22-2222. 2520 22 2 


In 15 years--. 


IN 10 Y’RS./IN 20 Y’RS.|IN 30 Y’RS.|IN 40 Y’RS,|/IN 50 YRS 
130 360 $ 790 $1,540 $2,900 
260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 
390 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 
520 1,440 3,160 5,160 11,000 
950 1,860 38,950 7,700 14,000 

1,300 3,600 7,900 15,400 29,090 
2,600 7,200 15,800 80,800 58,000 
3,390 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 
5,200 14,400 | 31,600 | 51,600 | 116,000 
6,500 18,900 39,500 77,000 | 145,000 
Bt eK $6,239 80 | In 25 years,._--....$14,793 70 
Janene 9,889 20|In 30 “  <=2.__2.. 20:365) 06 
= al Ree a EP a sees BRR et eer 7,800 00 
acebiaee eke GR eS 13,585 05 


$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 


‘quopuajutedng [1IUe%) JYSISSY ‘pooyy “HT ‘our 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, 


WALTER C. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Snmmit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical Kxaminers—Drs. Samuel 8S. Thorn Pee J. 
y 


\ General Agents. 


Eaton Toledo, O. 


RS. WINSLOW?S Soothing Syrup for Children 

Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In ConFIDENCE AND TrutTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER BAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO EFFECT A CurRE, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **irs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,°? having the fac-simile of ‘* CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations. 
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the outside wrapper. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


ANTED-—AGENTS, ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Has the under-feed, makes the “‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 


est Family Sewing Machine in_the market.  Ad- 

dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 38y1 
H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DEN TIStTs, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ap16 lyr 
6 A WEEK PAID AGENTS. Address SACO NOV= 
ELTY CO., Saco, Me. 35y1 
IMPORTER 


Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


AGENTS WANTED,--Stnerican Knttang ma- 


chine Co., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO, 39m3 


Tee) LIN Die 


A WEEKLY PA?ER DEVOTED TO 
FREE REUTIGION, 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDO OHIO. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will pe entitied to 
a sixth copy free. 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. Layee 

All subscriptions and_ communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS EH. ABBOT, Lock Box 38, Toledo, O. 


Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. bak 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
Rural Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. 

The LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 4 year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. , 


' Address, | 
FRANCIS HE. ABBOT, 
Lock Bow 38, Toledo, Oliv. 


AGENTS :— ; 
TorEpo, O., Henry S. SreBsins, 115 Summit St. 
Torepo, O., Jutius T. Frey, 47 Summit St. 
New York, N. Y., Dion Toomas, 142 Nassau St. 
Boston, Mass., Crospy & DamRELL, 100 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, O., HawLey’s News Deport, 164 Vine St. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., WARREN Cuasz, 601 North Fifth St. 
Derroit, Mreu., Wm. E. Tunts., $6 Woodward Av. 
Syracuss, N. Y., Lewis & WuELan, 7 Granger Block, 
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VOLUME 1. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, OCTOBER 15, 1870. 


NUMBER 42. 


Ghe Aude, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


~ BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
AT 
Peper) Gs we 5 + Oped LO}. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, »ut which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligibie in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


{= Those columns of THE INDEX headed DEParTMENT 
OF THE FREE ReLicious AssocraTion are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association, The Association is not 
responsible for anything published in any other part of THE 
INDEX. 


Two DOLLARS PHR ANNUM, 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR, 


THE MINISTRY OF FREE RELIGION. 


[Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, September 
2, 1869.] 
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“In fact. the clergy are at present divisible into three sec- 
tions: an immense body who are ignorant and speak out, a 
small proportion who know and are silent, and a minnte 
minority who know and speak according to their know- 
ledge.” 


Pror. Huxiny, Scientific Hducation, in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine” for June, 1869. 


‘* He [Jesus] professed that he came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance; which implied his modest opinion 
that there were some in his time so good that they need not 
hear even him for improvement ; but nowadays we have scarce 
a little parson, that does not think it the duty of every man 
within his reach to sit under his petty ministrations; and 
that whoever omits them offends God.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Letter to Rev. George Whitefield, 
dated 1753, in Parton’s * Life of Franklin,” p. 322. 


Within the past week I have received from the 
Trustees of the “ First Independent Society of To- 
ledo,” acting in your behalf, a formal invitation to 
become your minister for the ensuing year; and I 
have signified to them my acceptance of it. ‘The 
two months for which I was at first engaged have 
just expired, and to-day, without any idle ceremonies 
of installation, I enter at once upon the duties of the 
year. It seems to me, therefore, the most fitting oc- 
casion for explaining to you, more in detail than has 
hitherto been possible, precisely what these duties 
are. So great a change of base as you have made by 
your recent yote, by which henceforth our Society 
plants itself on Free Religion instead of Christianity, 
could not but involve corresponding changes in its 
aims and methods; and I wish this morning to define, 
as clearly as I may, the relations which I shall sus- 
tain to you during the continuance of my ministry. 

The position of a “minister of the gospel,” in the 
olden time, was one of great influence and power. 
He was an officer, clothed with authority, “to declare 
the whole counsel of God,” in Scripture phrase; and, 
as such, he was regarded as entitled to great official 
respect. “I magnify mine office,” said Paul; and 
every Christian minister has conceived it his duty to 
do the same ever since. Even among Protestants, 
a great deal of priestly assumption has clung to the 
ministerial office; and nothing but the increasing 
diffusion of intelligence and independence of spirit 
among the people could ever have thrown discredit 
on this ecclesiastical usurpation and pride. Being 
an authorized expounder of the gospel, the minister 


naturally assumed a dogmatic tone, and laid down 
the law in all spiritual matters, as if the Almighty 
had made him his confidant and colleague in the ad- 
ministration of the universe. 
nized pastor of a parish, the minister took upon him- 
self to be in all practical matters, also, the “ shepherd 
of the sheep,”--to reprove individuals for their sins, 
to dictate to them their duty, and thus infringe upon 
the rights of the private conscience. In short, the 
relation between minister and people used to be to a 
greater or less extent that of authority on the one 
hand and submission on the other; nor, on Christian 
principles, could it be otherwise. The Catholic 
priest, with his almost absolute power over the 
minds and consciences of his charge, is the truest 
representative of the Christian ministry as based upon 
the Christian Confession. The Protestant clergyman 
is a cross between the Catholic priest and the Lyceum 
lecturer, with the weaknesses of both and the strength 
of neither. 


Quite unlike the minister of the Christian gospel 
will be the minister of Free Religion. He must differ 
from the Catholic priest in claiming no authority 
whatever over the intellect or conscience of his peo- 
ple; and he must differ from the Lyceum lecturer in 
having a definite and earnest moral purpose. The 
position he must occupy will be neither that of a 
sacred official, divinely commissioned to proclaim 
terms of salvation to a perishing world; nor yet that 
of an intellectual confectioner, ‘retailing candies and 
perhaps a few pills of solid instruction sugar-coated 
with jests and anecdotes. A great deal of genuine 
Free Religion has found utterance both in the Christ- 
ian pulpit (Catholic as well as Protestant) and on the 
Lyceum lecture platform, which some very earnest 
men and women have used as a mere instrumentality 
in the work of reform; but it is nevertheless true on 
the average that the Christian pulpit aims first and 
foremost at the salvation of souls, and that the 
Lyceum platform aims first and foremost at intellec- 
tual recreation. Something higher than either of 
these aims,—a purpose more rational and liberal than 
that of the priest, more practical and religious than 
that of the lecturer,—must kindle the-soul of the true 
minister of Free Religion. To him a definite object 
presents itself, unselfish, absorbing, profoundly earn- 
est,—before his eyes there ever floats a supremely 
beautiful ideal which concerns the human life of to- 
day, and is not satisfied with intellectual amusement 
or even intellectual instruction. If he is worthy of 
his high.opportunities, he will throw his entire being 
into the practical task of lifting humanity up toa 
higher level, not by bringing to bear upon it a system 
of ropes and pulleys, or by subjecting it to any ex- 
ternal mechanism of screws or levers, but rather by 
developing those internal spiritual forces which are 
now repressed so injuriously by social restrictions 
and individual vices. To touch and deepen and en- 
large, on the one hand, the fountain-head of noble 
character in the individual soul, and on the other to 
concentrate the combined powers of mankind upon 
the spiritual and universal improvement of society,— 
this is the double aim which inspires the true min- 
ister of to day, and which, if in any great degree 
realized, will make him the truest of benefactors of 
his race. Although I see plainly enough that the 
Christian priesthood, both in its stronger and more 
diluted forms, is passing away, I also see that it had 
its origin in human wants that cannot be fully met 
by Lyceum lectures. There is.a work to be done by 
the minister of Free Religion which cannot be done 
by any other, until all men have become perfect,—a 
consummation certainly not yet to be expected. The 
moral and religious aspirations of human nature will 
always demand expression in some distinctive and 
social institution; and though the church is passing 
away, something better is demanded in its place. 
Without pretending to predict precisely what this 
will be, I seek this morning to apply the ideas of 


Being also the recog-’ 


Free Religion to our present wants, and explain the 
work which I conceive myself called to do. Doubt- 
less our methods must be, to some extent, provisional 
only, adapted to a state of transition; but taking 
things as they are with an earnest purpose to make 
them better, I believe that both you and I will find a 
grander sphere of activity on the new, than on the 
old, basis. What, then, am I to be to you? 


The word ménister, derived from the Latin manus, 
a hand, means etymologically a laborer or servant ; 
and in this sense I accept it. Iam to be a servant of 
truth and humanity,—therefore a servant of God, and 
a fellow-servant with you. But I am not going to 
be a minister or servant of the First Independent 
Society alone, seeking to promote its interests as an 
organization above all things else. No—I shall seek 
to promote the interests of truth and humanity first 
and last, hoping that I shall thereby promote your 
corporate interests as well; but if ever your corporate 
interests should conflict with those of truth or hu- 
manity (a case I believe very little likely to occur), 
I shall certainly sacrifice the special to the universal. 
Neither here nor elsewhere could I enlist as a party- 
man, to whom the welfare of his party is the supreme 
good. The welfare of my cause is dearer to me than 
that of any party that may espouse it,—-dearer, I 
hope, than my own welfare. Do not expect, there- 
fore, that I shall make it any object of my ambition 
to fill this house with hearers, or to be able to say 
that every seat is rented; it is my ambition to speak 
here the highest truth that I can see, in the best form 
that I can attain. If the truth truly spoken shall not 
command a great audience, be very sure I shall not 
descend to any clap-trap to increase it. Iam less 
anxious to be heard by the many than to render 
some service to the many or the few that come to 
hear. I shall measure my success amony you solely 
by the amount of thought, of moral earnestness, of 
practical religion, that shall grow out of my words. 
If I shall find you becoming more manly and wo- 
manly, more religious and more philanthropic, I 
shall not ask whether you also become more numer- 
ous. 


It would, indeed, give me pleasure to know that 
many are helped by what I have to say; but when 
I see what kind of men they are that draw the great 
crowds,—by what politic conformity and suppres- 
sion of innermost conviction they too often stoop to 
draw them,—I feel that it is possible to purchase a 
congregation at too high a price. Quality is more 
than quantity. I believe I never yet urged any man 
to come to hear me speak; if he is not drawn by in- 
ward attractions,—if he is not prompted by the hope 
or expectation of gaining some good by coming,—I 
should be ashamed to beg the favor of his attendance 
by personal appeal. The Christian virtue of church- 
going is the invention of pigmy parsons, who must 
eke out an audience by creating the sin of absentee- 
ism. What a malefactor is he, who recruits his con- 
gregation under false pretences, and ends by making 
religion a bore! Let us understand each other on this 
point,—church-going 7s no duty. Unless you are 
drawn hither by inclination, desire of self-improve- 
ment, or wish to help forward our movement for the 
sake of the public welfare, it is better for you to re- 
main elsewhere. Our Sunday meetings should be 
as free and spontaneous as any other social gathering ; 
their perpetuity must depend on their power of 
practical usefulness, in default of which they had 
better cease. I count it no part of your duty to at- 
tend these meetings, unless you find them in- 
structive or beneficial to yourselves, or a means of 
good to the community. Never will you hear from 
me an appeal to come simply for the sake of coming ; 
and whether your coming shall answer any important 
end, I leave it to you to decide. I would fain rise 
above that self-conceit, of the preacher which Dr. 
Franklin so justly satirizes. 

It by no means follows, however, from what I have 
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said, that I regard my work as trivial or valueless to 
my fellow-men. For the work to which I have de- 
voted my life, be very sure I have no apology to of- 
fer. The one great object of the ministry of Free 
Religion is to seek and to promulgate the highest re- 
ligious truth,—to discover the universal laws which 
are inherent in human nature and apply them to the 
spiritual development of human society,—to ennoble 
the individual and to perfect the race by awakening 
a fuller consciousness and truer obedience of that in- 
born ideal which is the source of all genuine pro- 
gress. To this object every other duty of the minis- 
ter is subordinate; and in the pursuit of it he has 
need of all his manhood. It is no child’s-play to toil 
in the service of great ideas, These are revelations 
of God, granted to no priestly idler, but reserved for 
him who climbs the mountain of Truth with torn 
hands and bleeding feet. Wisdom is no free gift; 
God sells it at enormous price, and laughs at the 
impudence of the would-be burglar or thief. Is any 
one so simple as to believe that Newton happened by 
good luck on the great law of gravitation? That 
Laplace picked up the Nebular Hypothesis as a cou- 
ple of lucky miners the other day picked up the great 
Australian nugget? That Grove and his fellow- 
savans stumbled over the wondrous theory of the 
Conservation of Force, fallen like a meteoric stone 
out of the sky? This would be the last extreme of 
folly. No great truth, whether in science or religion, 
was ever born into human consciousness save by 
natal throes. Seeking as he does to penetrate the 
secrets of the universe, that they may purify and ex- 
alt the mean living of man, the minister of Free Re- 
ligion must pay to niggardly Nature their full gold 
value in patient study and persistent thought. His 
function is not that of a bank-cashier, disbursing 
funds accumulated by others; but that of a large- 
hearted merchant, winning afresh that he may freely 
bestow. The Christian priest simply draws a check 
on the Bible, made payable to those who believe 
such paper good; the minister of Free Religion 
modestly contributes to the public treasury what he 
has earned by the labor of his own brain. Unless, 
therefore, he earns daily, his contribution must sink 
to zero. 


With this theory of the ministry and its object, it 
is apparent that my chief work among you must be 
on the one hand that of studying and thinking, and 
on the other that of imparting my results. What- 
ever interferes with this work, is outside of my 
special duty. As one of yourselves,—as a member 
of your society,—it is also my duty to put into prac- 
tical operation the ideas and truths thus acquired. 
But this duty devolves upon us all alike, and is not 
especially mine. My peculiar work must be that of 
a “committee of one,’ appointed to investigate and 
report upon subjects which those have no time to 
attend to whose lives are deyoted to the world’s im- 
mediate business; but my report, though prepared 
with conscientious care, must be submitted to your 
final judgment, and approved by it, before it becomes 
the basis of our common action. It is my duty to 
discover, if possible, the best religious principles, the 
best religious objects, and the best religious methocs ; 
it is your duty to test these by your own independent 
faculties, and, if approved, to join me in working for 
them. I aspire to no personal leadership, leaving 
that to ministers of the Christian gospel; but I do 
aspire to understand and state clearly those great 
ideas which should lead both you and me in the 
conduct of our individual lives and the direction of 
our social activities. My conception of the right ad- 
ministration of our Society is strictly democratic ; 
after the best light we can obtain on the duties of 
life, we should be guided in our work by the voice of 
the majority. Every great historical religion has its 
recognized leader, whose command is accepted as 
decisive of all moral questions and practical duties ; 


Free ‘Religion alone undertakes to dispense with, 


leadcr ship, and Jet the people lead itself. 


Now to discharge properly the function of a min- 
ister, as thus defined, it is plain that the first requisite 
is leisure for study and thought. The preparation 
for good discourses must not be narrow or partial, 
but should embrace plans of comprehensive inves- 
tigation. Other men are doubtless more highly 
gifted than I in the power of rapid work; but I can- 
not write two discourses a week without abandoning 
the studies essential to make them of much value. 
You will soon exhaust a cistern, if you pump water 
out of it faster than it runsin. The ratio between 
supply and demand must be equalized. During the 
summer, while we were still strangers to each other, 


and while my acquired material held out, I was 
Willing to deliver two discourses a Sunday ; but it 
will be impossible to continue this much longer. It 
is several years since I found myself obliged to con- 
centrate all my energies on a single service; and the 
change proved equally beneficial to speaker and 
listeners. I wish, as early as may be, to submit to 
your judgment a plan for changing the character of 
the second meeting, so as to render it at the same 
time more useful to yourselves and less burdensome 
to me. [The plan proposed developed into the 
Radical Club of Toledo. | 


A few words concerning the conduct of the Sun- 
day meetings ought not to be omitted here. Read- 
ings from other books than the Bible arejmanifestly 
appropriate to the changed basis of our Society ; and 
whenever I can find more fitting selections elsewhere 
than in the Hebrew or Christian Scriptures, I shall 
freely use them. Greater freedom, also, in the music, 
—a wider range and a greater variety in the pieces 
sung,—will, if attainable, enhance the value and 
pleasure of our meetings. I cannot see why hymns 
alone should be deemed appropriate to our meetings; 
and although there may be some difficulty in finding 
exactly what we want, it will be well to bear in 
mind the wisdom of seeking to add cheerful and more 
secular strains to the somewhat too solemn psalmody 
of the past. With respect to the more strictly devo- 
tional parts of the service, likewise, it has given me 
no small satisfaction to see that you are willing to 
allow perfect liberty of action to your minister. I 
explained my idea of prayer to you at some length, 
immediately after my arrival; and notwithstanding 
the strangeness of my innovations in this part of the 
order, and, I doubt not, the somewhat painful shock 
to old associations and established habits, you have 
commanded my sincere respect by permitting in the 
pulpit a freedom of action less easily accorded than 
the widest freedom cf speech. 


That all should be pleased at first with changes so 
important, 1 did not expect; but I believe, as time 
goes on, you will all find, in the freer atmosphere of 
our meetings, more than compensation for whatever 
has been lost. With regard to the benediction, I 
have hitherto said nothing, conceiving that my lec- 
ture on prayer contained all that required to be 
stated on this head ; but perhaps in this I have erred. 
During last winter, I seldom occupied a pulpit, but 
gave frequent lectures in the City Hall at Dover on 
Sunday evenings. At these lectures I omitted all 
exercises beyond the lectures themselves and the oc- 
casional reading of a selected extract; and I thus be- 
came habituated to the omission of the benediction. 
The first Sunday that I preached here I gave the 
benediction, as had been customary ; but during the 
week I analyzed a certain jarring sensation in my 
own mind, and perceived that it was one of those in- 
stinctive feelings that it is perilous to disregard. Re- 
flection soon persuaded me that the benediction had 
its origin in the supposed power of the priest to pro- 
nounce a blessing from God after the absolution of 
sin,—a power not even supposed to be inheréht in 
any Protestant minister. On the Protestant con- 
struction, the benediction must be either a prayer of 
petition te God or.a polite form of dismissing the 
congregation. But prayers of petition are not in 
harmony with faith in natural laws; while the idea 
of degialing prayer to a mere form of dismissal is 
exceedingly repugnant to my sentiments of true 
reverence and propricty. “Besides, the same ob- 
jection of lifeless routine stands against the benediction 
which stands against any other regular prayer; and 
these various reasons combined convinced me that I 
should be deaf to the still, small voice within, if I 
consented to stiffé my scruples out of an easy compli- 
ance with mere custom. It was no wilfulness or 
caprice that moved me, I trust, but a feeling that 
deserved profound respect. I have learned to heed 
such feelings as the saviors of character. 


Having now explained that I regard it as my prime 
duty, supreme above all others, to prepare every 
week a discourse embodying the results of my most 
earnest search for truth, and to co-operate with you, 
as one of yourselves, in the practical application of 
truth to the improvement of society—I wish to add 
a few words concerning what is commonly termed 
the “ pastoral” function of the ministry. Very much 
of the so-called “ pastor’s” work is a mere relic of 
effete ideas, and wholk out of place in the ministry 
of Tree Religion. Especially is this true of what is 
commonly called “pastoral visits.” ‘The theory of 
“pastoral visits” is, that the minister is charged with 
some special oversight of the mora! and spiritual 


welfare of his people, and must therefore go the 
rounds of his parish several times a year as a matter 
of official duty. Let me say frankly that I recognize 
no duty whatever ot making “pastoral visits;” that 
I shall not regard myself as in any way specially 
commissioned to keep watch over your morals, or to 
go the rounds of the Society so many times a year, 
or to make any official calls whatsoever. The social 
duties that are to exist between you and me will be 
precisely those which exist among yourselves; the 
same social customs and usages of calling will goyern 
the intercourse between you and me, which govern 
your intercourse with each other. While settled 
as a Christian minister in Dover, I faithfully carried 
out what I then regarded as my “ pastoral” duties. 
In a little more than three and a half years, 1 made 
seventeen hundred calls, spending a vast deal of time 
in this way which I now regard as utterly wasted. 
I called again and again on some who neyer called 
on me in return, and who seemed to derive no bene- 
fit from my visits except the privilege of saying that 
“the minister” had called on them, and comparing 
notes with the neighbors on the subject. 


The system of “pastoral visits” is a millstone 
about the minister’s neck, and accomplishes no good 
worthy of the immense outlay it requires in time and 
patience. The minister of Free Religion is simply 
one member of the Society, and will govern himself 
in all his social relations precisely as the rest govern 
themselves. Every such society must be an associa- 
tion of equals. When I come to see you, as [ doubt- 
less shall if you encourage me to do so by coming to 
see me, it will be as a friend, not at all as a pastor. 
It is not because I am averse to social intercourse, 
that I refuse to recognize the duty of “ pastoral 
calls,’—on the contrary, I highly enjoy it on the 
natural basis. But I regard it as utterly profitless to 
spend half my time in a round of mere official idling ; 
my time is too precious to be thus thrown away; and 
what portion of it is to be devoted to social enjoy- 
ments, will be devoted according to natural affinities 
rather than artificial relationships. lf in any way I 
can be of any service to any one, it will be a high 
privilege to be summoned to it; I trust I shall never 
be backward in answering a call upon my sympathy 
or my assistance. Especially in times of trouble, if I 
can help any one of you, I believe you will not have 
to ask me twice, though I shall scruple to intrude 
upon sacred privacy; but let our social relations be 
as simple and direct as those of common life, without 
the stiffness and formality of mere officialism. As a 
pastor, I promise and expect nothing at all; as a 
friend and neighbor, I hope to be admitted to your 
confidence and your goodwill. I want to do good 
among you, and to do all the good I can; but let it 
be on the honest ground of ovr common human 
brotherhood, not on the factitious ground of peculiar 
official duty. Free Religion strips off the shems, end 
brings us down to realities; and it is because I long 
to make my ministry amorg you a real and whole- 
some thing, that I cast away as rubbish all the taw- 
dry trimmings and trappings with which the Christ- 
ian ministry is made unmanly and ridiculous. White 
neck-ties and black gowns belong to a past age; let 
me be your fellow-servant in a great cause, trusting 
only to natural methods and the sweet mstincts of 
natura), sincere human lite. So far as I can be of 
service to you as a friend, | trust you will never find 
me wanting; ‘but the notion that Iam to bea “shep- 
herd,” and youa “flock of sheep,” needing to be tended 
and protected from imaginary wolves, is too absurd 
to be entertained. I discard entircly the sheep-theory 
of the minister’s work. My one great duty is to seek 
for truth, to impart it when found, and to labor for 
its practical application in all possible ways in con- 
junction with you. The best methods cf doing our 
work as a Society should be discussed freely among 
ourselves, determined by the voice of the majority, 
and then acted upon with energy and unanimity; 
and I postpone further consideration of them until 
such discussion can be held. 


UntversaLisM.—An Orthodox minister, in the 
Advance ot Sept. 15th, writing of Universalism, asks, 
“How shall we deal with it?” and, in answering it, 
says that, in teaching the doctrine of “ eternal pun- 
ishment,” they must “beware of using fecble argu- 
ments in supporting it.” Excellent! but to obcy this 
would be to abandon all the arguments now uscd to 
support a doctrine which is opposed to both reason 
and the Christian Scriptures.— Liberal Chrisitan. 
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Somp one wishing to annoy a gentleman with a 
large mouth, asked him if he had a long lease of 
that mouth of his, when he was good-humoredly 
answered, “ No, l have it only from year to year.” 
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CONCERNING MEMORY. 


I translate from the Boston ‘ Pionier” the following, cred- 
ited to the ‘*Neue Freie Presse,’’ of Vienna. 


ToiEDO, O., October 1, 1870. 


q@. M. 


At the annual session of the Academy of Sciences 
in Vienna, Austria, Professor Ewald Hering deliv- 
ered an interesting lecture on Memory As A GENERAL 
FuNcTION OF OrGANIZED Marrer, He cast im- 
portant rays of light on the darkest points of 
zoology, especially on the remarkable questions con- 
cerning the nature of instinct and the inheriting of 
peculiarities. Considering the great interest taken in 
such questions in large circles since the appearance 
of the Darwinian doctrine, we will acquaint our 
readers somewhat with this important discourse. 

In the commencement Prof. Hering discussed the 
relation between Psychology and Physiology, and 
deduced from the normal dependence between the 
spiritual and material the connection between the 
two sciences. He considers the phenomena of con- 
sciousness as functions of the material changes of 
organized substance, and—to prevent any mistakes, 
he particularly emphasizes this point—therefore also 
in return the material processes of cerebral substance 
as functions of the phenomena of consciousness. 

This does not assert that they bear the relation of 
cause and effect, but only that a change in one set 
of phenomena is accompanied by a change in the 
other. By the aid of the hypothesis of functional 
connection between the spiritual and raaterial, 
Physiology is at present enabled to draw the phe- 
nomena of consciousness with success into the circle 
of its investigations, without leaving the solid ground 
of the exact method of natural philosophy. 

After this exposition Prof. Hering defines it as the 
purpose of his lecture—‘‘to consider in connection 
a long range of phenomena apparently far separated, 
which belong partly to the conscious, partly to the 
unconscious life of organisms; to bring them under 
one point of view as manifestations of one and the 
same fundamental capacity of organized matter, that 
is, of its memory or power to reproduce.” He dis- 
cards that definition of memory. which declares 
that it consists only in our ability to reproduce at 
will conceptions or connected representations. He 
extends the idea of memory to ail involuntary re- 
productions of perceptions, imaginations, sentiments 
and volitions, and iniers, from the phenomena of the 
memory of the senses and from a succession of in- 
geniously combined considerations and reflections, 
that the physiologist has to consider memory, in a 
more extended sense of the word, as a capacity of the 
cerebral substance of the brain, whose manifestations, 
for a considerable part, take place consciously; but 
for another and equally essential part take place 
solely as unconscious matcrial processes. The ex- 
traordinary influences which practice exerts on the 
dexterity of our motions, citing, for instance, in ex- 
planation, the remarkable performances of a pianist, 
the lecturer refers to this unconscious. activity of 
memory. What we call the power of habit, he main- 
tains, is the power of memory. So we see, he con- 
tinues, that it is the memory tu which we owe almost 
all that we have and are; that representations and 
ideas are its work ; that it produces every perception, 
every thought, every motion. Memory connects the 
numberless single phenomena of our consciousness 
into one whole; and as our body would be separated 
into numberless atoms but for the attraction of matter, 
so would our consciousness be shivered into as many 
splinters as it counts moments without the binding 
force of memory. 

The first part of Hering’s lecture having thus as- 
signed to the memory of the dndividwal a more ex- 
tensive importance than is generally conceded, the 
second part enters upon a series of facts from which 
the power of memory appears still more imposing, 
and which relate to the part which memory plays in 
the life and the development of the animal world as 
awhole. Here are thrown those new lights on in- 
stinct and inheritance which we mentioned at the 
outset. We will therefore give this second part of 
Hering’s lecture to our readers entire, as follows :— 


“Tn consequence of numerous facts, we are justified 
in assuming that such properties of an organism as 
it has not inherited, but has only acquired under the 
peculiar circumstances under which it has lived, may 
be transmitted to a descendant; and that in conse- 
quence every organic being transmits to the germ 
which springs from it a small heritage which has 
been acquired in the individual life of the maternal 
organism, and has thus been added to the great heir- 
loom of the entire species. 

If we consider that this refers to the transmittance 
of acquired properties which have been developed in 
the most various organs of the maternal being, it 
must appear enigmatical in the highest degree how 
these organs could have any such influence on the 

* germ, which developed itself in a distant location ; 
and therefore all sorts of mystical views have entered 
into the discussion of this question. 

Through the following considerations, this question 
is approached by the physiological understanding :— 

The nervous system, notwithstanding its thousand- 
fold distribution in cells and fibres, forms still a con- 
tinuous whole, and is connected furthermore with all 
the organs; directly (as modern histology supposes) 
with every cell of the more important organs, or, at 
least, indirectly through the living, sensitive, and, 
therefore, conducting substance of other cells. By 
means of this connection it is possible that all organs 
are dependent on each other to a greater or less de- 
gree; that the changes of one find an echo in tke 
other; and that of any irritation, produced by what- 


ever cause, information, however obscure, penetrates 
to the most remote parts. To this light-winged in- 
tercourse of all parts among themselves, carried on by 
the nervous system, is added the more ponderous, 
carried on by the circulation of the blood. 

We perceive further, that the process of the de- 
velopment of germs intended for an independent 
existence exercises in their very first beginning a 
powerful retro-action on the conscious and uncon- 
scious life of the whole organism. Does not this in- 
dicate that the organ for the formation of germs is 
in more close and important relations with the other 
parts, and especially with the nervous system, than 
the other organs; and that therefore in return the 
conscious and unconscious fate of the entire organism 
meets a more ready echo in the ovary than else- 
where ? 

This shows plainly the way in which lies the 
material connection between the acquired properties 
of an organism and that peculiarity of the germ, by 
which the latter becomes enabled to reproduce and 
develop these maternal properties or qualities. It 
cannot be objected that it could not be surmised 
that, in a germ apparently so like another, the speci- 
fic manner of its material composition, and not rather 
an immaterial something, was directing its future de- 
velopment. 

The forms of curves and planes which the 
mathematician conceives and finds conceivable, are 
more numerous and manifold than the forms of the 
organic world. If we imagine infinitely small por- 
tions taken trom any possible curve, all these minute 
segments will be more like each other than one germ 
to another, yet in every such segment lies latent the 
whole curve, and if the mathematician produces it, 
it can only be produced in those directions which are 
determined by the properties of the small segment. 
It is, therefore, an error to suppose that such fine 
distinctions in the germs as physiology must accept 
are impossible to be conceived. An infinitesimal dis- 
location of a point or a complex of points in the seg- 
ment of the curve is sufficient to change its whole 
course, and so is an infinitely small influence by the 
maternal organism on the molecular construction of 
the germ sufficient to determine its future develop- 
ment. 

But what else is this re-appearance of qualities 
of the mother organism, than the repetition by the 
organized matter of such processes as it has once be- 
fore shared, if only as germ in the ovary, and which 
it remembers now, time and occasion favoring,— 
similar or identical irritations reacting in the same 
manner as formerly in the organism of which it 
formed a part, and by whose fate it was moved ? 
Ifby long habit and thousandfold exercise of the 
mother organism anything becomes to such a degree 
ifs second nature, that even the contained germ-cell 
becomes impressed with it in ever so remote a man- 
ner, and this ceil becomes a new being, extends itself, 
and forms a separate existence, whose several parts 
are only such of itself and flesh of its flesh, and it 
reproduces then what it once shared as part of an- 
other larger being,—then this may be quite as won- 
derful as when the old man suddenly recollects the in- 
cidents of his, earliest childhood, but not more wonder- 
ful than this. And whether it is still the same organ- 
ized substance which reproduces what it has once 
lived through, or whether it is only a descendant, a 
part of it, which has grown or become large, this is 
evidently only a difference of degree and not of es- 
sence. 

But we are considering how unimportant acquired 
properties of the maternal organism can be repro- 
duced in the infantile; and we forget that the whole 
organism of the child is nothing else than a single, 
enlarged, and most minutely detailed reproduction of 
the maternal. We areso accustomed to accept the 
similarity between the two as a matter of course, 
that we are often surprised if the child is unlike the 
mother in some respecis; while the cause of greatest 
astonishment is that it is like her in so many thousand 
respects. But if the substance of the child can re- 
produce what the organism of the mother has only 
acquired during her individual life, should it not be 
much more able to reproduce what was innate in the 
mother-being and what happened for untold genera- 
tions in the same organized matter whose minute 
fragment the germ is to-day? Shall we be surprised 
that what the organic substance has lived through 
innumerable times is impressed deeper into the 
memory of the germ, than what it has performed 
but just now in the course of its only life ?” 

(To be continued.] 
><> 


“ Mamma,” said a child one Sunday evening, after 
haying sat still in the house all day, like a good child, 
“have I honored you to-day?” “TI don’t know,” re- 
plied the mother; ‘‘ why do you ask?” ‘ Because,” 
said the little one, shaking her head sadly, ‘the 
Bible says, ‘Honor thy father and mother that thy 
days may be long ;’ and this has been, oh, the longest 
day I ever saw.” 


TEN THOUSAND CABINET ORGANS PzR ANNUM.—Mason & 
Hamlin, the famous cabinet organ makers, are again obliged 
to add to their manufacturing facilities, which have been 


doubled about every three years since they commenced busi- 
ness. So great is the reputation of their work and so large the 
demand for it that there has been no time for years when they 
have not been largely behind orders, Recently they purchased 
some two acres of ground in Cambridgeport, on which is now 
completed another large new factory. ‘This, with their other 
factories, will give them capacity to produce two hundred 
cabinet organs each week, or over TEN THOUSAND per annum. 
They are, of course, much the largest manufacturers of this 
class of instruments in the world. 

They are introducing improvements in their organs, the pre- 
sent season, which they regard as.very valuable and for which 
patents were granted them in June and August last.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


Voices trom the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 
Steet ieee te a 


_——“ My wife and Iare coming to respect your po- 
sition so highly that I gladly renew my subscription, 
and send you two dollars herewith. All my life and 
my wife’s is tending towards your position, or at 
least one parallel to it. 


I think I can answer your question to me and 
other Radicals—‘Do you or do you not believe that 
Jesus is the Christ in the New Testament sense of 
the word ?—yery easily. I answer it simply by an- 
other question— Who does ? The Orthodox or Trini- 
tarians certainly don’t, for they raise him up far too 
high for the New Testament, (as Unitarian divines 
have fully shown). We Radicals really disregard 
the literal sense of the New Testament not a bit 
more in one direction, than they do in theother. So 
if, as you say, only those who believe that Jesus is 
the Christ in the New Testament sense are Christ- 
ians, I don’t see that anybody, except perhaps a few 
Channing Unitarians, have any right to call them- 
selves Christians. Indeed, even these Channing Uni- 
tarians, who defend the New Testament view of 
Jesus with equal zeal against Radicals and Orthodox, 
do not themselves literally accept his most solemn 
declarations, for which he was crucified, that he was 
to return in a few yearsin the clouds of heaven; see 
Matt. xxiv, 34; xxvi, (4; Mark, xiv, 62-64, etc. So 
until you can give aclear definition of what Christ- 
ian means, as [shall be glad to have you do in 
print, I shall not repudiate that name, though I 
don’t hold it very ostentatiously. I hope you will 
find this point worth public notice, also these two 
in reference to J. F. Clarke’s reply to you. 


First. He denies that Jesus attacked any Pharisce 
personally, because he never attacked any by name. 
Merely naming a man is not necessary to a personal 
attack, indeed often weakens it, as we see at Wash- 
ington every day. In Luke xi, 87-44, isa speech of 
Jesus toa Pharisee with whom he was dining, which 
seems to me about as personal as anything could be, 
and not very consistent with the position of Jesus as 
guest. Ifyou care to print this passage, or a few 
verses of it for Mr. Clarke’s consideration, please 
do so. 


Second. Mr. Clarke thinks that Socrates, if he had 
known Jesus, would have turned Christian. Now 
this is rendered very unlikely by the fact that Philo, 
Seneca, and other contemporaries of Jesus, who 
could best be compared to Socrates, did not show 
any leaning to Christianity. They and their success- 
ors evidently considered it merely a vulgar supersti- 
tion. Acts, xvii, 18-32, show how the Athenian phi- 
losophers opposed Paul, who in many passages in his 
epistles shows that there was no sympathy between 
them, as I Cor. ii, 18-20; I Cor. i, 19-26. Indeed, 
Robert Browning, in the last lines of his ‘Cleon,’ 
which I will transcribe, shows clearly how the phi- 
losophers looked down upon the early Christians. 


‘T cannot tell thy messenger aright 

Where to deliver what he bears of thine 

To one called Paulus—we have heard his fame. 

Indeed, if Christus be not one with him, 

T know not, nor am troubled much to know. 

Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 

As Paulus proved to be, one circumcised, 

Hath access to asecret shut from us ? 

Thou wrongest our philosophy, O king, 

In stooping to inquire of such an one, 

As if his answer could impose at all. 

He writeth, doth he? Well, and he may write ; 
_ Oh, the Jew findeth scholars ! Certain slaves 

Who touched on this same isle, preached him 

and Christ ; 
And, as I gathered froma by-stander, 
Their doctrines could be held by no sane man,’ 
Menand Women, p. 314.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Socirery.—Regular meeting 
next Sunday evening, October 16, at 74 o’clock, in 
Lyceum Hau. The public are cordially invited. 


A social meeting of this Society will be held at the 
residence of S. D. Curtis, Esq., on Michigan St., 
Friday evening, at 74 o’clock. (G7 All the members 
are particularly desired to be present, to discuss plans 
of action for the ensuing winter, and to make pro- 
vision for carrying them out. 


Ravrosau Cius.—It is hoped that a place of meet- 
ing for the Club can be announced by next week. 


—______> > ______—_- 
RECEIVED, 


Tre Issun with Superstition. A Sermon, preached 
by Ray. O. B. Frorninenam in Lyric Haun, 
Sixth Avenue, between Forty-first and Forty- 
second Streets, September 18, 1870. Printed by 
Request. New York: D. G. Francis, 17 Astor 
Place. 1870. pp. 24. 


Tar TRANSATLANTIC MAGAZINE, Containing Choice 
Selections from Foreign Current Literature. L. R. 
Hamersty & Co., Seventh and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. October, 187v. 
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Hoetry. 


GOOD-BY. 


Thear the creaking of the ropes, 
I scent the salt breeze sweeping free, 
And, floating on the bay, I see 

Thy barque, full-freighted with our hopes. 


The sea-gull swoops and dips the wing ; 
The long waves roll their solemn speech 
Along the smooth curve of the beach, 

And far the shattered sunbeams fling. 


I pause upon the cold, wet sand, 
And, like a man that wakes and dreams, 
Nor parts what is from that which seems, 
I hear thy voice and hold thy hand. 


Methinks, what now I see I saw; 
The present and the past I fuse; 
Dead days revive ; I cannot choose 

But watch the hours in silent awe. 


We heard the same low, summoning sound, 
We travelled still a common road, 
And oft we found ourselves with God, 
And spoke to each of what we found. 


And when the deep wound that was mine 
Drew from my lips the unwilling moan, 
And anguish claimed me for her own, 

Thy hand poured in the oil and wine. 


Ah, friend ! Imay not trace the way 
Our feet in unison have fared,— 
It Ges upon this sea-floor bared ; 
Now dawns to me a dreary day. 


I linger on thy brave farewell, 
I watch the bright oars glint the sun, 
Isee the stout barque deftly won, 

I mark thee on the ocean-swell: ~ 


Above the far horizon’s brim, 
The tall mast, yet unvanished, peers, 
Till with the strain—or is it tears ?— 
Allthings within my vision swim. 


And shall we live in one no more ? 
Ah, well! the tide comes leaping in ; 
The love shall be that once hath been,— 
Tl meet thee on the Other Shore ! 


1862, June. 


The Hutler. 


OCTOBER 15, 


ASTERISK. 
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The Editor of Tan InvDEXx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of THE INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY Copies can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see Tux INDEX, No, 20. 


For further par- 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

To every new aubscriber who shall remit to us, before the 
first day of January next, $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
Tue INDEX, we will send gratuitously a copy of the last AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION ; proyid- 
ed a desire for it is stated at the time. 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to us $2.50, we will 
send Tue InpEx for one year, and also an unbound file of 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine for 1870, edited by Mrs. M. C. : 


Bland, Indianapolis, Ind. We willsend abound volume of the 
latter (when issued) with Tux LypEx for $3.00. 


Especial attention is called to Prof. Her- 
ing’s lecture on our third page, which Mr. 
Guido Marx, of this city, has kindly translated 
for THe INDEX. It is worthy the closest 
study of all who are interested in the great 
problems of biology. 


a 
We have not yet received the continua- 
tion of Rey. Mr. Collyer’s reply to Dr. Bland, 
but hope to do so before our next issue. 


A CHAPTER OF PARAGRAPHS. 


The essay in our present number was read 
on the Sunday following the reception of a 
formal invitation to settle in Toledo with the 
First Independent Society. Although Rey. 
Robert Collyer, of Chicago, yery kindly vol- 
unteered to assist at our “installation,” we 
preferred to dispense with all ceremonies not 
in thorough keeping with a stand unequivo- 
cally outside of Christianity,and “installed ” 
ourself, not as a clergyman, but simply as an 
individual speaker and worker for ideas. 
The fact that this essay concerns the general 
subject of “radical free churches,” which has 
been’ considerably discussed of late in our 
columns, induces us to waive our reluctance 
to publish what is soclosely connected with 
local matters, and to give it as a contribution 


to that discussion. 
<< 
The ‘ National Conference of Unitarian 


and other Christian Churches” will soon hold 
their fourth fight over the-‘‘ preamble ” in 
New York city. All that will be gained will 
probably be a little nearer approach to the 
“ split” that is already near, between the con- 
servatives and the radicals. Some dissatisfac- 
tion is felt because New York is chosen the 
third time as the battle-field, the Conference 
having been thus far only once held outside 
of the “metropolis.” These various battles 
will have to go down in history as “ Bull 
Run the first,” “Bull Run the second,” ete. 
For the benefit of the future Unitarian Ho- 
mers, we suggest that the Conference consid- 
er the exigencies of epic poetry, select places 
with sonorous names for their conflicts, and 
then proceed to “ preamble-ate” through- 


out the entire country. 
>>> 


To the generous friends whose efforts in 
behalf of Tae INDEX are doing so much to 
increase its circulation, we desire to return 
our warmest and sincerest thanks. Several 
good clubs have been recently formed in dif- 
ferent localities through their exertions; and 
we would respectfully urge our other friends 
to form similar clubs elsewhere, that THE In- 
DEX may begin its second year with a doubled 
subscription list. Do not wait till the first. of 
January before making the efforts which have 
been so abundantly promised. Bis dat qui 


cito dat—he doubly gives who gives at once. 
<> 
The staid and conservative Christian Reg- 


ister argues its own case as follows :— 


“Oup AGE.—Old age is apublic good. Itis indeed. 
Don’t feel sad because youare old. Whenever you 
are walking, no one ever opens a gate for you to pass 
through, no one eyer honors you with any kind of 
help, without being himself better for what he does; 
for fellow-feeling with oid age ripens the soul.” 


What a ripened soul the Register must 
have by this time! It has been “ fellow-fecl- 
ing ” with aged ideas so long, that it is now 
positively—mellow. Politeness forbids a 


more scientific term. 
Se 


Trusting that friends who have kindly ob- 
tained forus names of new subscribers will 
not think us importunate, we would remind 
them that the more numerous the copies cir- 
culated in any place, the easier it becomes to 
increase the circulation there. THE INDEX 
gratefully acknowledges the receipt of the first 
buckwheat,—and modestly requests another 
to keep it warm ! 


ee 
‘“T honor that man,” says Emerson, “ whose 


ambition it is, not to win laurels in the state 
or in the army, not to be.a jurist or a natur- 
alist, not to be a poet or a commander, but 
to be a master of living well.” 


It will be no matter of news to the readers 
‘of Tae INDEX to say that Mr. Frederick 
Douglass has become editor-in-chief of the 
New National Hra, Washington, D. C., or 
that this fact is a sufficient guarantee that 
the paper will be conducted with brillianey, 
ability, and high principle. When we read at 
the close of his Salutatory these words to his 
friends—“I will end .... by giving you 
my heart and hand, in spirit at least, and by 
asking your hearts and hands in return,”— 
we inwardly responded—* Yes, here are ours, 
sincerely given!” Nor will any man with 
brains enough and soul enough to appreciate 
such sentiments as these, fail to give a like 
response :— 


“Tassume, at the outset, that no man will look to 
this journal, so far as I am concerned, for any merely 
selfish utterance as to race, country, or color. To 
the former slave I say, I too am a former slave; to 
the colored man I say, I too am a colored man ; and 
to the Indian, Mongolian, Caucasian, and to the 
men of every nation, kindred, tongue, and the peo- 
ple ofall latitudes, longitudes, and altitudes, I say, 
that I too am aman,and would scorn to demand for 
the men of my race asingle right or privilege that I 
would not freely grant to you. 


Let me also say, that no man need expect anything 
from my pen of a sectarian character. All who la- 
bor to lead our people out of the wilderness of social, 
moral, and physical evils, of Whatever re- 
ligious opinions, will be hailed here as ‘ country- 
men, clansmen, kinsmen, and brothers beloved.’ 
Weshall deal with the known and visible interests 
of our people, and aim to promote them in every pos- 
sible proper way. Here is ground enough for all 
reasonable men to stand upon. The ignorant, super- 
Sstitious, and bigoted who lose sight of the fact that 
men have to live as well as to die, may quarrel 
with this liberal platform ; but such men are ex- 
ceptional, and will ultimately follow the line of 
progress here as elsewhere,” 


+g 

The Revolution, reprinting the paragraph 
headed—* Not a Fit Woman for Suffrage,” — 
which we copied in Tue INDEX, No. 36, from 
some now forgotten source, adds the follow- 
ing note: 


“This story, under the head of “Not a Fit Wo- 
man for Suffrage,” we clio from an exchange. But 
after carefully reading the facts in the case, we con- 
fess our inability to discover why this woman onght 
not to exercise the right of suffrage. Like Rosa 
Dartle, premising that we ‘only ask for informa- 
tion, we will accept the statement that she is not 
fit to vote; but may we meekly inquire, ‘ why not?” 


If Tue INDEX is the “ exchange” in ques- 
tion, we reply that the heading of the para- 
graph (not our own) was, we thought, trans- 
parently tronical. A woman who will cheer- 
fully support herself and three children by 
keeping a toy-shop, and enable her husband 
at the same time to study medicine, certainly 
shows character and ability enough to fit her 
for the ballot, when her husband, who already 
has it, is at least under suspicion of being de- 
void of those qualifications. It does not do, 
in this queer world, to take everything in 
earnest. Perhaps we should haye escaped 
leading our excellent contemporary (which, 
we are glad to see, is improving weekly) into 
this rather funny mistake, if we had placed at 
the end of the heading what the printers call 
an '“astonisher,” thus:—“‘ Not a Fit Wo- 
man for Suffrage!” But, really, we are not 
grateful ourself, except in supernaturally ob- 
scure instances, for any attempt to explain a 
joke. . 

ao ee 

It is a noteworthy fact that the spiritual 
autocracy of the Pope rises to its zenith in 
the same year in which his temporal power 
sinks to its nadir. The Gicumenical Council 
is immediately followed by the Italian occu- 
pation of Rome. Soonest ripe, soonest rotten. 
The political does but antedate the spiritual 
disintegration of the Papacy, which is dying 
by inches. 
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GConmnications, 


A QUESTION. 


Rey. J. 8S. Dudley, pastor of the Plymouth church, 
Milwaukee, defines God as the “Original Unity,” the 
“summation of the possibilities within us.” What 
thinks the editor of Tum Inpex of it ? 

INQUIRER AFTER GoD. 


[We think it very unsatisfactory, because it leaves 
so many questions unanswered. More than half a 
dozen words are required to express the idea of God, 
at once the sublimest and the most complex that the 
human mind can form. The above definition hints 
at important elements of this idea, but fails chiefly, 
we think, by representing as an abstraction the su- 
preme Reality underlying all other realities, and by 
suggesting that the Infinite can be the mere “sum- 
mation” of finite possibilities—Ep. ] 

>> 
WHAT NEED OF MINISTERS ? 


d CurcaGo, Iuu., Sept. 80, 1870. 
To Tue Inpex:—In your 40th number is an ar- 
ticle headed—“ Free Cuurcnres Again.” A lead- 
ing idea of the article is that the institution of a 
Free Church should conform to the ¢deas of a Free 
Church. Very well. What is the leading idea ofa 
Free Church? Js it not the essential equality of 
every member of the human family, irrespective of 
nationality, race, color, sex, or even of profession ? 
Is it not a leading idea of the Free Church that every 
human soul is, or ought to be, both a learner and a 
teacher, a discoverer and a propagandist of the truth ? 
Has not each a natural, inalienable right to acquire 
and communicate all knowledge possible? If know- 
ledge is the necessary means of salvation to one man 
or woman, is it not equally indispensable to all men 
and women? If these ideas are correct, then why 
have any man or woman selected as a professional 
teacher? If salvation must be wrought out by each 
for himself, ought not the pupil to know as much as 
the master? It seems to me that the Free Church 
should answer this last question aflirmatively, and 
frame its institutions, its exercises, its modes of de- 
velopment with especial reference to thatidea. I 
have in mind modes that may be adopted tending 
to that result; but they place no especial reliance 
upon ‘fa man or woman of clear insight trained in 
thinking and utterance,” but upon whole congrega- 
tions of such. 
EDUCATOR. 
[The right of every person to think, speak, and 
act in perfect freedom, so long as the equal rights of 
others are not infringed, is unquestionably the basis 
of all free institutions; and for this reason we look 
upon all “church” organizations as certain to perish 
in a free country. However modified, the “ church” 
is incapable of recognizing this democratic equality ; 
and some organization like the “ Radical Club” is, 
in our judgment, destined to supplant it. It does not 
follow, however, that the thoughts and words of all 
persons will ever be equal in value to the world, or 
equally worthy of attention. Inequalities of educa- 
tion, opportunity, and natural ability will doubtless 
-always exist; and the wo1ld has a fashion, not 
speedily to be abolished, of listening most attentively 
to the best. Until all men are equally wise, they 
will continue to hearken to the wisest of the race; 
and we suspect that there will long be a demand for 
powerful intellects educated to think on the highest 
subjects. It is true, nevertheless, that ideal society 
will have no need of individual instructors; and, 
paradoxical as it appears, the function of radical in- 
structors is to muke themselves unnecessary as soon as 
possible. Speed the day !—Ep.] 


i 


NO CAUSE FOR DESPAIR. 


DuounxrieK, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1870. 

Mr. F. E. Assor:—A writer in Tum InprEx, 24 
Sept., informs us of the failure of congregations or 
ecclesiastical organizations based on the principles of 
Free Religion. He speaks yery reasonably and 
properly on the subject; but he evidently regrets the 
failure. It is not the failure, but the attempt, that 
should be regretted. Is not the heart the place, and 
every day the time, to commune with God? Is it not 
better to turn our back on the lies ot .the pulpit, and 
our face towards the poor, the sorrowful, and the 
ignorant? What business have we to keep up the 
useless practice of putting the new wine of Free 
Religion into the old bottles of sectarianism? Was 
noi the revolution of the sixteenth century calied 
into existence that men might enter on a career of 
freedom from the bonds of a shallow and hypocritical 
formalism? Is not God’s true congregation as- 
sembled, and his true worship actually going on, 
when every man and woman is diligently at work 
at his and her proper trade or business ? 

The religion uf Jesus was free religion. He him- 
self was a free religionist. He did not love the 
pompous worship of the Temple. His religion was 
to go about instructing the ignorant and doing good. 
He did not want that men should go with the Samar- 
itans to Mount Morieh or with the Jews to Jerusalem ; 


but with their own hearts and feelings to worship 
God in spirit and in truth. Would that these who 
make him a god would love him as truly and imitate 
him ee closely as those who believe him to be only 
man ! 

If great churches and overflowing congregations 
be the sign of true religion and its prosperity, the 
Catholics are ahead of all other religious communi- 
ties. Is not the mere mention of this enough to 
make us ashamed of our longing to return to the 
flesh-pots of Egypt ? 

Let no one despair of the success—the triumph— 
of Free Religion, because it cannot show itself under 
old forms. It is free thought; and free thought is 
the garden of God, where the flowers of intelligent 
virtue exhibit their beauty and exhale their perfume 
for the healing of the nations. 

Free Religion is spreading more widely and taking 
deeper root than many of its most warm friends can 
imagine. The writer of these lines is an Irishman, 
and was a zealous Catholic up to bis sixtieth year. 
He is the father of a numerous family now living, 
and one of a considerable circle of Irish nominal 
Catholics, every one of whom is a free religionist. 
Think of this, and of the thousands of church-going 
Protestants whi se delibera.e and clear convictions 
are on the side of Free Religion, and you will see 
how groundless are the apprehensions of the friends 
of our sacred cause, 

Churches with their congregations require a priest- 
hood; but a priesthood, if it be.not a sham, requires 
to be firm and durable; to be firm and durable, 
ignorance must be nourished and light proscribed in 
the congregation. Priestly tyranny will soon follow, 
hypocrisy will be the order of the day, and charity, 
though daily preached up by the creed-makers, will, 
by the creed-makers and by the creeds, be banished 
from the face of the earth. 

LIBERTUS. 


>< 
CATSATION AND CONSCIENCE. 


TIPPECANOE City, O., Sept. 18, 1870. 


Mr. AssBor:—I would not have troubled you with 
this, but by your reply to my last I see I did not ex- 
press myself sufficiently plain to be comprehended by 
you. In your “Chaos and Cosmos,” you showed 
clearly and beautifully that the general law running 
through all Nature was one of cause and effect.. Yet 
you made an exception to the general jaw, for to deny 
the exception, you say, ‘‘ would be the negation of 
all morals.” I know you have always held this po- 
sition and contended for it in your essay. The ex- 
ception you make is what, I think, “so severely mars 
the beauty of the whole theory.” My mind sees no 
need for the making of any exception to your general 
theory of cause and effect, and yet I think to deny 
the exception is not “the negation of all morals.” 
The latter part of my article was to show that morals 
existed, though your exception to your general law 
had no existence. It was not to “amuse myself with 
aman of straw.” : 

In the latter part of your reply, you say,—“ If he 
desires to grapple the real problem, let him frame an 
exact definition of the word moral, which shall recog- 
nize the facts of conscience, and yet be consistent 
with the theory that every action is absolutely neces- 
sitated.” 

Now I ask, what conscience, whose conscience, 
and what facts of conscience are here meant? Con- 
science, and the facts of conscience as they exist in 
the human mind, are multifarious. The conscience 
of the Spartan boy who was taught that the sin of 
stealing consisted in letting it be known, is a very dif 
ferent thing from the conscience of the Christian boy 
who is taught the sin consists in the act: and the 
facts: of those two consciences are twinges at very 
different points in the transaction. Man’s judgment 
and conscience go hand in hand; and his conscience 
is wrong whenever his judgment is at fault. What- 
ever in the judgment of a man is right or wrong, 
conscience applauds or condemns. Conscience has 
shed more innocent blood than any one faculty of 
the human mind. It prompted the holy wars; it 
presided over the Inquisition ; it has now declared 
the infallibility of the Pope. There are now, Mr. 
Abbot, plenty of consciences that would take off 
your head and mine, if they had the power; they 
would stop Tu Iyprx instanter. These would be 
disagreeable facts of conscience. And now do you 
still think, in order to grapple the real problem, I 
must “frame a definition of the world moral” that 
will recognize all these consciences, or any one of 
them and their facts, before I can justly come to the 
conclusion that every thought and act of man has its 
necessary cause? 

To my mind, the proposition that any act or thought 
is without a necessary cause, and that that neces- 
sary cause is but (not?)a link in the great chain of cause 
and effect pervading universal Nature, is absurd; yet 
I by no means “negate morals.” 


L. T. I. has shown this up in a masterly manner, 
and I have no disposition to travel over his ground. 
E. L. Crane. 
(The point of our previous criticism was that Mr. 
Crane understood our essay as containing a self-con- 
tradiction, which was to be found neither in that 
essay nor in our general position. If under “ Nature” 
he includes (as he apparently does) moral actions, 
then we are constrained again to deny what he again 
asserts, namely, that the essay in question teaches that: 
“the general law running through Nature is one of 
cause and effect.” The “cosmos” we believe in in- 
cludes both physical and moral law, the former only 


being one of cause and effect, while the latter, re- 
specting human freedom, establishes the alternatives 
of self-approval for right conduct and self-disapproval 
for wrong conduct. Our theory may be erroneous ; 
but it is certainly not “ marred” by the self-contradic- 
tion of laying down a universal law to which it im- 
mediately discovers an “exception.” The law of 
cause and effect (physical, in the largest use of that 
word) is without exception in its own sphere; and 
the same is true of the moral law. Mr.*Crane’s 
criticism is still upon a theory we have never advo- 
cated. 


The alternatives above named are the “ facts of 
conscience” to which we alluded. It makes no sort 
of consequence what particular acts are regarded as 
right, and what as wrong, in different ages and 
climes; these particular judgments, of course, vary 
greatly. The point we make is this, that, wherever 
conscience exists at all, it always makes the distinction 
between right and wrong; and always approves the 
one, while it always disapproves the other. The theory 
of Necessity has to explain away this fact, or ignore 
it, or evade its force in some way ; and all argument 
for Necessity which does either of these things beats 
about the bush in vain. Until Necessarianism ex- 
plains this approval and disapproval_shows why a 
man must either approve or disapprove his own con- 
duct, though he cannot help doing whatever he does 
do,—it is convicted of not recognizing plain, patent, 
incontestable facts. Neither “L. T. 1.” (beautiful as 
his essay is), nor any other able thinker, has ever suc- 
ceeded in making it recognize them. 

The truth is, Necessarianism, as commonly held, is 
an utterly illogical compromise between Fatalism 
and Freedom,—-just as Unitarianism is an utterly il- 
logical compromise between Catholicism and Free 
Religion. We want to clear away the fog about the 
main point, and confine the discussion to that. If 
every action has its necessary cause, self-approval 
and self disapproval are sheer nonsense; and the 
words right and wrong lose all meaning. Let Neces- 
sarians bravely and frankly admit a fact which it 
does no sort of good to deny. But if human action 
is free at all, the absolute law of cause and effect does 
not govern it. Let believers in Freedom as frankly 
and bravely admit that. Tur FIGHT IS BETWEEN 
FREEDOM AND FATALISM; AND ON THE ISSUE DE- 
PENDS THE VERY EXISTENCE OF MORALS. It is this 
fact which lends all its interest to the conflict. What 
we want is to see the combatants meet each other 
face to face, all disguises dropped on both sides. To 
whichever side Truth shail award the palm, we will 
yield our allegiance. But we are tired of seeing 
Necessarianism fight itself by defending at the same 
time two utterly contradictory opinions.—ED. | 

<> 
DEATH OF OLIVER WHITE. 


The venerable liberal writer and land reformer, 
Mr. Oliver White, died of pleurisy, early on Wednes- 
day morning, Sept.£8, after two months of severe 
illness, at his residence, 176 Grand street, New York 
city. He was buried on Thursday afternoon, the 
day following, at Greenwocd cemetery. As he had 
no family, the funeral was attended only by some 
of his most intimate friends. Brief but appropriate 
remarks were made at the grave by Mr. Robert 
Walker, of this city, paying a very high tribute to the 
memory ofour departed friend, whom he knew for 
the last forty years, and whom he believed to be true 
to himself and his fellow-beings ; acting truly from 
his sincere convictions ; working for the benefit of 
humanity; believing in Nature and Nature’s laws; 
an honest, upright and conscientious man. Such 
was Oliver White. 

The leading points in Mr. White’s career are these. 
He was born in Masschusetts, 27th of August, 1799. 
He worked on a farm in New England until he 
came to New York, about forty years ago, and em- 
barked in the shoe trade, which he carried on suc- 
cessfully for many years. Shortly after his arrival 
here he married an accomplished Boston lady, who, 
unfortunately, died about two years after their mar- 
riage, leaving a male infant who also died when a- 
bout seven years old. As Mr. White never could 
speak of this terrible bereavement without intense 
emotion, we may safely attribute to thisloss his sub- 
sequent morbid desire for solitary life. He has been 
avery prominent man during the days of Robert 
Owen, Frances Wright, Benjamin Offen, and pbu- 
merous other reformers who figured at the Tam- 
many Hall Infidel meetings in the days gone by. 
He sat as Moderator during the discussions at the 
Hall of Science,—an institution which existed in the 
city many years ago. And probably no man work- 
ed harder than he did, in the city, to keep up the cel- 
ebration of the birth day of Thomas Paine. 

About twenty-five years ago, Mr. White retired 
from active business and deyoted most of his time 
to writing. He has published several pamphlets, 
namely, “On Banking,” and kindred subjects, “An 
Expose of Methodism,” “On Organization,” ete., 
etc. His main work, huwever, and one that will 
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live, too, is entitled, “An Inquiry into the History 
of the Originals of King James’ Bible ; When were 
they written ? Where were they written? Who 
wrote them? And how have they been preserved 
and handed down?” It is alarge octavo volume of 
560 pages, of which he printed but a limited number 
at his own expense. In conclusion, he gives an ex- 
cellent summary of Man’s Nature,—Pathological, 
Intellectual, Physiological, Chemical,—as the most 
reliable stand wd by which we can measure or weigh 
the credibility of history and of revelation. Although 
this work has not been reviewed, as Mr. White said, 
it has, nevertheless, met with an appreciative wel- 
come by those who have given it a careful perusal. 
Mr. White always referred to his book with pride,— 
and very justly too. 

If ever a man truly devoted his life, labor and 
means for the welfare of the human race, Oliver 
White did. He was a self-reliant, frugal, temperate 
and industrious man. As he had no taste for luxury, 
he preferred to lead a solitary life—which no her- 
mit ever excelled. He worked earnestly and suc- 
cessfully in the interest of the Homestead bill, and 
recently in the Land Limitation movement. He 
contributed numerous articles, upon a variety of 
themes, which were published in the Jnvestigator. 
His death deprives free inquiry of one of the most 
devoted and useful laborers ; and the world at large 
haslosta good and greatman. — 
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New York, Oor. 1, 1870. 

[Mr. White’s “Inquiry,” above referred to, and we 
presume his pamphlets also, can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Dion Thomas, 142 Nassau St., New 
York city. We take the liberty of mentioning 
this fact for the information of those who may 
be desirous of reading the work. 

By the death of Mr. White, Tam Inpsx has lost 
a subscriber and friend.—ED. | 

ALES ies 
-* MOVER AND MOVED.” 


Mr. F. E. Appor:—Your correspondent, K. N., 
in No. 39 of Tum INDEX advanced some antiquated 
arguments in favor of a “Mover” (“Creator”) which 
I should have passed over without comment, if it 
werenot thathe referred to me and an article of 
mine ona kindred subject, which appeared some 
time ago in your valuable Journal. In doing so, he 
naively asked ,— 

“ What does Mr. Kinstein mean by spontaneity of matter ? 
Does he not mean, after all, the same that we mean when we 
speak of ‘he inteligent, indwelling spirit or principle that 
gives form and motion to all matter (and without which mat- 
ter of any form whatever can have no consciousness of exist- 
ence) that we express by the term—God ?” 

Iam very sorry that I have no longer at hand the 
number of Tae InpEx that contained my letter to 
you to which K. N. refers; however, I am pretty sure 
that I didnot use the term, spontaneity of matter, in it. 
But whatever my expression, K. N. misunder- 
stood it, and will learn now what I mean by saying 
that matter acts by spontaneity, when I shall have 
answered his questions and arguments in favor of a 
“ Mover.” And in spite of his ‘‘ we,” I believe that he 
speaks without your authority when he claims that I 
mean the same by it that “we” mean when “we” 
speak of the intelligent, ¢wdwelling spirit or principle 
which ‘we express by the term—God. ” 

The fundamental error of K. N’s. reasoning arises, 
it seems to me, from his false notions of the nature 
of matter. In his first paragraph, he says :— 

‘*] think it cannot be rationally and therefore not success- 
fully affirmed that substance of any kind gave form to or took 
on form of itself; the immobility of matter must first be 
denied.” 

Does K. N. not know yet that matter not only 
“ gave foim to aud took on form of itself,’ bat is 
even now steadily, hourly, uninterruptedly giving 
form to and taking on form of itself, by virtue of 
Force (not, as K. N. claims, by “an intelligent spirit,” 
indwelling or otherwise,) the “Mover” of matter ? If 
he does not know it, then it is time for him to study 
the works of younger and more scientific authors 
than he seems to consult, to make himself acquaint- 
ed with their ideas on this subject, and to adopt 
their views in place of his own antiquated, un- 
tenable notions. By doing so he will learn that 
“Matter and Motion, as we know them, are differ- 
ently conditioned manifestations of Force” (Spencer). 
If this be what he calls “the immobility of matter,” 
then it “must not first be denied.” 

But he goes further on, and says :— 

“Tf the immobility of matter per se be conceded, does not 
that necessitate the further concession, since matter exists, 
that matter had and has had a motor, and that matter and 
motor are not the same in kind ; and does not motion imply 
the pre-existence of a mover and something to be moved ; 
and does not the existence of forms necessitate the acknow- 
ledgement of pre-existence, of a former or maker and 
something to be formed ?” 

This complex of arguments in form of questions 
is but the old ‘“‘ watch-argument” of Paley in a new 
edition, clothed in a new dress. This latter, proba- 
bly, became necessary because the old one has long 
ago been worn out. But this reasoning and argu- 
mentation is so wellknown, and has been long ago 
so totally demolished, that I need no longer dwell 
upon it. For this whole complex of arguments 
amounts but to—‘Matter exists ; ergo, it must have 
a motor.” True, but this motor (Force), though “not 
the same in kind with matter,’ forms yet a constitu- 
ent part of matter; and there is, therefore, no neces- 
sity of another motor, nor of another pre-existent 
anything, whether indwelling or outside of matter, 
to give it motion or form. All thedifference in the 
forms of matter is but the consequence of the differ- 
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ence of its conditions. But, Force producing invaria- 
bly the same forms where and when the conditions 
are the same, what further “necessity” is there or 
can there be for another indwelling or outside “spirit” 
or “motor?” Is it not plain that matter acts thus, 
“giving form to or taking on form of itself” merely 
by spontaneity? That it therefore neither has now, 
nor ever has had, any other motor ? 

But K. N. can’t see this, and, contending for his 
pre-existing “former” or “maker” (Creator), will per- 
haps | ask me—‘‘St whence your Force?” And by 
that question he certainly could silence me, as I must 
admit my inability to answer it. For it requires a 
wiser man than either K. N. or myself to answer 
that question, Butit would be not less staggering 
to him, if I in turn should ask him,—‘‘Whence your 
pre-existent Former, Maker or Motor?’ He could 
no more answer my question than I could his. The 
fact is, “we can only reason from what we know ;” 
and that man was not yet, nor ever will be, born of 
woman who could or can solve this question. 

‘But K. N., in order to prove the correctness of his 
reasoning and the strength of his arguments, goes 
further on in putting questions, and asks : 

“Does not the existence of intelligence reproducing forms 
necessitate and prove the pre-existence and concert of intelli- 
gence in the production of such forms? It will hardly be af- 
firmed that even the simplest voluntary actions of men (the 
highest known forms of organic matter) are not prompted and 
performed by and under the influence and power of some kind 
and degree of intelligence. And if so, how ci we entertain 
the idea that what we behold of the grand universe of organ- 
ized matter exists and moyes without concert of intelli- 
gence ?”” 

Although K. N. calls it, further on, “absurd” to 
question his conclusions from these questions, yet I 
must do so at the risk of being (by him) considered 
absurd. Human intelligence can certainly be no 
parallel to “the intelligence of what we behold of the 
vast universe of organized matter ;” for that intelli- 
gence was, as K. N. argues, “pre-existent to that vast 
universe of organized matter ;’ must, consequently, 
if it existed or exists at all, exist independently and 
outside of matter ; and thus haye an existence for 
itself (i.e. be an entity), while human intelligence is 
but the result of, and totally dependent on, “ the 
highest known forms of organized matter,)’—man’s 
organization. Consequently this intelligence, being 
resultant from the natural motor of matter, Force, 
can neither be parallel to, nor proof of, the existence 
of that intelligence. That (ifit exists at all) must 
exist as ap immaterial entity—and outside of 
matter. 

The improbability, if not impossibility, of such an 
illogical intelligence existing either in or out of the 
universe, and of the giving of motion and form to 
matter by such a motor, is, as you, sir, will no doubt 
recollect, the burden of my letter addressed to you 
last March or April, I believe, and referred to by K. 
N., in which I contended for the existence of that 
vast universe of organized matter “by virtue of its in- 
nate Horce (Spontanerty), and not by any other power, 
force or God.” And yet K. N. natively asks—“ What 
does Mr. Kinstein mean by spontaneity of matter ? 
Does he not mean, ete.?” Will K. N. now under- 
stand what I mean by spontaneity of matter, and that 
it is, after all, not what “we mean and express by 
the term—God ?” 

Most respectfully yours, 
Morris EINstein. 

TiTusvILLE, Pa., Serr. 25, 1370. 


Russian Names.—The truest Russian word for 
their Emperor is not Tsar, but Gosudar, which right- 
ly means master. Tsar is nota true Russian word, 
but was brought in by their Mongol conquerors, and 
does not mean rightly a great king, but a horde- 
leader ; it is the Persian word Sar, a Head, likewise 
Head of House and a Horde, is early enough to be in 
the book of Genesis in Egypt as Sar-of-bakers, Sar-of 
cupbearers, Sar-of-the-guard Potiphar. Cicero calls 
Cleopatra’s man of business in Rome Sar, and with 
the Hebrew feminine ending it is our name of Sar-ah, 
she being the great Hebrew’s half-sister and his wife; 
itis the Sanskrit Sura, and through the French Sieur 


_and Sire, which is not the same word as Seigneur or 
the Latin Senior, but is Gaulish, and is Irish now as 


Soar,aman of good birth and a head workman. 
Tsar is the same word as our English Sir. The Rus- 
sian for Head of a State is Gosudar, and Gosudarstvo 
means Empire and any Kingdom or Great State.— 
Portsmouth, (N. H.,) Journal. 

[Inhis “Histoire de Charles XII.’ Voltaire says 
that the word cza7 or tzar meant king among the an- 
cient €cythians,and has no connection with the 
Cesars of Rome. In his “ Histoire de Russie,’ the 
same author adds that it was probably derived from 
the Persian tshas. Strange to say, Worcester’s quarto 
dictionary derives it from the Latin Cwsar /—Ep.] 
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Spurgeon, the well-known London preacher, oc- 
casionally gets off a good thing. A report ofa late 
sermon delivered by him contains a sentence which 
will be as much appreciated here as in England. 
“ Brethren,” said Spurgeon, “if God had referred the 
ark to a Committee on\Naval Affairs, in my opinion 
it would not have been built yet.” 
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It is related that, as some friends of Campbell, the 
author of Hohenlinden, were leaving his room after 
a late supper, one of the number had the misfortune 
to fall down a long flight of stairs. The poet, alarm- 
ed by the noise, opened the door, and inquired, 
“ What's that?” “Tis J, sir, rolling rapidly,” was 
the immediate reply of his fallen friend. 
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THE CONVENTIONS. 


Public Conventions under the auspices of 
the FREE ReLiaious ASsocraTIon, are to be 
held this Autumn as follows: 


At CINCINNATI, Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber Ist, and Wednesday, November 2d, through 
the day. 

At INDIANAPOLIS, Thursday evening, No- 
vember 3d, and Friday, November 4th, 
through the day. 

At ToLEepo, Monday evening, November 
7th, and through the day, November 8th. 


Local Committees will give due notice of - 
the place and hours for mecting in their re- 
spective towns. 


The friends of reason and freedom in re- 
ligion, the scekers after truth, all those who 
would have religion applied directly to ques- 
tions of social reform and practical life, the 
foes of sectarianism, of superstition, of dogma- 
tism, in the cities where the meetings are to 
held and from all the country around, are 
urged to attend these Conventions. Let there 
bea grand rally. Those, too, who are not in 
sympathy with the Free Religious Associa- 
tion are cordially invited to attend. 

Practical subjects, bearing on the vital is- 
sues of the day, will be discussed, such as 
“ Radical 
Free Religion with Dogmatism and Super- 
stition,’ ‘Bible Worship,” ‘“ The Sunday 
Question,” “The Relation of Religion to the 


Organization,” “The battle of 


State in America.” 


Able speakers will be present, prepared to 
address the Conventions on these subjects. 
Time will be allowed also for free discuss- 
ion. 

Among the speakers positively expected to 
attend all the Conventions are O. B. Froth- 
ingham, President of the Association, Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise, Francis E. Abbot, Thomas 
Vickers, Miss Lillie Peckham, and Wm. J. 
Potter. It is also hoped that John Weiss, 
and Col. T. W. Higginson will be present. 
Others have been invited. 


Any newspapers interested that will make 
an item of this notice will confer a favor. 
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MONEY WANTED. 

The Executive Committee of the Free Re- 
ligious Association are in need of money for 
carrying out the work which has been en- 
trusted to them. They have been urged by 
friends and members of the Association to en- 
large their plan of operations. This they 
have been very ready to do, trusting in the 
liberality of friends to furnish the funds that 
will be necessary for meeting the increased 
expenditure. The new work which has al- 
ready been laid out for the present year will de- 
mand larger financial means than the Com- 
mittee have had at their disposal in previous 
years. 

It was voted at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association last May, that four Conventions, 
according to the judgment of the Executive 
Committee, be held during the yearin differ- 
ent parts of the country outside of Boston, 
for the promotion of those principles on 
which the Association is based. It will be 
seen by the notice that precedes this article 
what the Committee are doing towards car- 
rying this vote into effect. Three Conyen- 
tions have been appointed in the West this 
autumn, and are to be held within the first 
ten days of November. Aside from consult- 
ing the convenience of officers and speakers, 
it is thought that by thus holding a series of 
Conventions near together the effect on pub- 
lic ‘sentiment will be cumulative, and our 
force therefore more advantageously used than 
if the same Conyentions were to be held sin- 
gly at long intervals apart. In addition to the 
three Conventions that are advertised, 1t is 
proposed that the intervening Sunday shall 
be used by our speakers separately at several 
other points, where opportunity may be 
offered for presenting their views. Now to 
carry out this Convention-plan successfully, 
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money is wanted. It is hoped that the local 
expenses of the Conventions maybe met in 
the places where they are to be held and by 
collections at the meetings. But even if 
this shall be so, there will be other ex- 
penses which will not he thus covered. 
There are some speakers whom it is very 1m- 
portant that we should secure for the Con- 
yentions, Who cannot affurd to pay out of 
their own means the necessary expense of 
attending. Nor should it be asked of them. 
They are poor—poor in material goods, though 
rich in mental and moral gifts--and poor in 
some instances because they are radicals. We 
want to be able to say these persons, ‘‘ Go to 
the Conventicns, give us your help, give the 
people there your strong and thoughtful word; 
and we will see that you do not suffer in 
purse.” And therefore we want money, for 
our Treasury is empty. 

The Hxecutive Committee have also de- 
cided to adopt this year the course of Lec- 
tures in Boston which haye become known as 
the Sunday Afternoon Worticultural Hall 
Lectures,—the volunteer committee that has 
had the direction of them the past two sea- 
sons not desiring to continue the responsibility 
longer. ‘These lectures, though given in Bos- 
ton, are widely reported, and may be said to be 
national in their influence. It is hoped that 
they may be made to pay for themselves. 
But the expenditure involved is large, and 
money may be needed from the General 
Treasury of the Association to meet part of 
the cost. Some of our friends may be 
especially interested in this part of our work. 
Let them remember it in their donations. 

The publication and circulation of our 


Annual Report makes another item of expen- 
diture. It was voted at the meeting last May 
that the Report should be sent gratuitously 
to all paying members of the Association ; 
that is, to all persons who contribute one 
dollar or more annually to our Treasury. 
This yote has been carried into operation with 
this year’s Report, so far as we have had the 
Post-office address of contributors. The 
yote we think a judicious one. But one re. 
sult of it is, that we must depend even more 
than heretufure on voluntary contributions 
for meeting the expense of publishing the 
Report. The sale of the Report has never 
paid the. cost of printing it. We do not ex- 
pect that it will. Yet to print and circulate 
it we deem a good investment for the cause 
which the Association represents. The Re- 
port this year is especially valuable, and 
should be circulated widely. It contains 
more carefully prepared papers, and is con- 
sidered more representative of the principles 
and aims of the Association than any pre- 
yious Report. Having printed it, we do not 
want to hoard it, but send it out broadeast. 
But we need money to pay the bills). And our 
friends will delight our Treasurer, and aid in 
circulating an excellent dosument at the 
same time, if they will purchase packages of 
the Report for distribution (or for re-sale 
singly) on the easy terms named in the sub- 
joined advertisement. 

This, then, is a sketch, friends, of what the 
Executive Committee of the Association ure 
trying todo this year. To do it we want your 
donations and subscriptions. Weassume your 
interest in the work, and have no hesitation 
in asking you for the means. The annual 
membership fee is one dollar. Send that, if 
you cannot send more. But send more, if 
possible,—ali that your faith shall prompt and 
your convenience can spare. Send to the 
Treasurer, RicuarpD P, HALLOWELL, 98 
Federal St., Boston, or to the Secretary, Wu. 
J. Porrer, New Bedford, Mass. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Meeting of the Freak RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION fur 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrmr, New BeprorpD, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B, Froruineuam, on “The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;” Dayip A. Wasson, 
on “Tbe Nature of Religion ;’ Mrs. E. D, Cumney, 
on “ Religion as a Social Force ;’ F. E. AxBsor, on 
“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 
by the Spirit of the Age ;” S. Jounson, on “The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;’ RassBr WIsE, on 
“ The Universal Elements in Judaism ;’ Cou. T.. W. 
Hieeinson, on ‘“ Mohammedanism:’ Wm.. F. 
Cuannine, on “ The Religions of China ;’ W. J. 
Porrer, on “ The Religions of India ;” and an ab- 
stract of a discussicn on the “Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
Lhis Report ts specially representutive of the princi- 
ples of the Association. Price 50 cents. In packages 
of five or more 80 cents each. Also CHANNING’S 
Address on ‘Tub RELIGIONS oF Cuina,” (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interest at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 20 
cents. 

The ANNUAL Report for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 
and 50 cents respectively), Rev. Samuel Johnson’s 
essay on “THe Worsuip or Jesus” (50 cents), and 
an essay on “ REASON AND REVELATION,” by WM. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all published through the Asso- 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec- 
retary. é 

The Report for 1868 contains a letter from the 
celebrated Hindu Theist, KmsHusp CHUNDER SEN, 
on the “ Origin and Aims of the Brahmo Somaj,” 
also an address by WENDELL Puiuurrs, on “Relig- 
ion and Social Science ;” a letter by M. D. Conway, 
01 “Religious Movements in England,” and speeches 
by JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT COLLYER, 


CuartEs H. Mancoum, Jonny Wertss, and others. 
The Report for 1869 has addresses by Rater 
Waupo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, Ju~ra WARD 
Hower, ©, A. Barron, Pror. Denron, Horack 
SEAVER, Lucy Sronsg, and others. 


Two friends meeting, one remarked, “I have just 
seen a man who told me I looked exactly like you.” 
“Tell me who it was, that I may knock him down,” 
replied his friend. “Don’t trouble yourself,’ said 
the other, “for I did that myself at once.” 
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Rey. Mr. Hepworth rescued a friend from drowning 
the other day. He is called for this good deed, a 
fisher of men. His Church friends ought to allow 


him to have a creed as a reward of merit.—Zion’s 
FHerald.: 
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SHKASON OF 1870-71. 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


Important Improvements. 


Patented June 2l1,and August 23, 1870. 
REDUCTION OF PRICES, 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have the pleasure 
of announcing IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS in their Cab- 
inet Organs, for which patents were granted them in June and 
August last. These are not merely meretricious attachments, 
put enhance the substantial excellence of the instruments. 

They are also enabled, by increased facilities for manufac- 
ture, to make. from this date a FURTHER REDUCTION OF 
PRICES on several leading styles. 

Having compieted and added to their former facilities a 
LARGE NEW MANUFACTORY, they hope hereafter to sup- 
ply all ordcrs promptly, 

The Cabinet Organs made by this Company are of such uni- 
versal reputation, not only throughout America. but also in 
Europe, that few will need assurance of their sup: riority. For 
years the Company have been unable to supply the constantly 
increasing demand for their instruments, being always largely 
behind orders, though producing about twice the amount of 
work of any otber maker of instruments of the class. This ex- 
traordinary demand is evidence that they have been success- 
ful in carrying into effect two rules which it is their purpose 
to adhere to rigidly, so that they may be said to be principles 
of their business. There are: 

1. To make the very best work, and only the best ; availing 
themselves of the best results of inventive genius, every im- 
provement, wherever effected, and every facility which high- 
est skill, ample experience, and liberal use of abundant means 
can command. 

2. To sell alwa 


sat the lowest possible prices, reserving to 
themselves tk 


remunerative profit, As cost of production 
are reduced, and they always print their 
vhich are therefore subject to no discount The 

1eir business and the enormous number of Cabinet 
Organs which they now have occasion to produce, enables 
them to employ various machinery, and a division of labor 
which would not be possible in a smaller business, They are 
thus enabled to make the present reduction in priccs, and to 
sell their work at even Jess than the prices commonly demand- 
ed for inferior instruments, and less than the cost of produc- 
tion without such extraordinary facilities. 

They now offer FOUR-OCTAVE CABINET ORGANS, in 
quite plain cases, but equal according to their capacity to any- 
thing they make. for $5U each. The SAME, DOUBLE REED, 
$65. FIVE-OCTAVE DOUBLE REED ORGANS FIVE 
STOPS, with Knee-swell and Tremulant, in elegant care, with 
several of the Mason & Hamlin improvements, $125, The same, 
extra, with uew Vox Humana, Automatic Swell, &e., $160. 
THE SAME KESONANT CASE, with new improvements, 
$200. FIVE OOTAVES, THREE SETTS REEDS, SEVEN 
STOPS with EUPHONE, a splendid instrument. $225. TWO 
MANUEL CABINET ORGANS, FOUR FULL SETTS OF 
REEDS, NINE STOPS, §375. THE SAME, RESONANT 
CASE, with the new improvements, the finest instrument of 
the class made, $425. &c. Many other styles in proportion. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with fall infor- 
m+tion, and reduced prices, is pow ready, and will be sent 
free, with TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, presenting a great 
mass of evidence as to the superiority of these instruments, to 
any one sending his address to the MASON & HAMLIN OR- 
GAN Cu., 154 Tremon: Street, Boston, or 596 Broadway, New 
York. 42-t-3 


A. J. GROVER, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


WESTERN COLLECTOR. 


. SprcraL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CoLLnoTING, AND NreoTia- 


TING SETTLEMENTS FOR HastFEN MERCEANTS 
IN THE WESTERN STATES. 


Refers by Permission to 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS & CO., Bosron, Mass. 

H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New YORK. 

J.J. DONALDSON, NarionaL Bank or Norra AMErica, 
New York. 

VERMILYE & CO., Bankers, New York. 

JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., Cxu1cago. 

GEO. STURGIS, Pres. Norre-WeEstERN NATIONAL BANK, 
CuicaGo, ILL. 

WILLIAM R. HAIGHT, Banxer, EARLVILLE, ILL. 


All Businoss promptly and thoroughly attended to, and charges 
Reasonable. 


Address, A. J. GROVER, 
Hurlwitle, La Salle Co., i. 


THE FIRST VOLUME QF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VoLUME, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do go by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion. 

The June number contains Mr 
‘Wat is Religion for ? ” 

Address 8. H. MORSE, office of * The Radical,”’ Boston. 
Mass. auth, 


Frothingham’s article on 


cope tty Sie NA Eo 


| ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Wature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To fifid such aremedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure for Debility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
ath Sure Cure for Marasmus, 
And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 
the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 


FHeVEeR AND AGUSB! 

It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring-and fall. 
$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 

one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil: find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat. 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known- 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations o, 
their class, w th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyersf 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 

EL 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
‘ations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘Lhere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXoofianda’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TESTIMon wy 
Like the following was never before offered 1n behalf of any 
medical preparation: : 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 

ay 


of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’? a valuable medicine 
ja case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I.can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

, Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June tst, 1868. 
I have found by experience that *‘Doofland’s German Bit- 


ters’? is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO. SUARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
I have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic”? in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system, Their 
use has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

J take great pleasure in recommending ** Hoofland’s German 

Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. Lhad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 

on my stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able to 

walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 

cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 

JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 

Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that Ihave used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 

ters”? for dyspepsia, and found itan invaluable remedy, 


CAUTT CONT.—loofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited, See the signature of C. M. JACKSON is on the 
D 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. } 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREE lL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CELAS, M. EVANS, Propr. 
(Formerly of C, M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Pricks.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, or half doz. for $7 50. 
Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all draggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere, 24—eowly 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres°t, 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K.SECOR, 


HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A.E. MACOMBER, 


A. E. MALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


JOHN P. FREEMAN. 


A deposit of 
results: i 


the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 
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A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 


lowing results : 
In 5. years__<:....--.- $1,503 50 


In 15 years_ 
In 10 s 3,524 25 


WaeAD) 


Amount deposited in 30 years, $260 each year 


Amount of interest on same___.....--______- 


IN 10 Y’RS,|IN 20 Y’RS.|IN 30 Y’RS.|IN 40 Y’RS,|IN 50 YRS 

$ 130 360 790 | $1,540 || $2,900 

260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 

390 1,080 2'370 4,620 8,700 

520 1:440 3,160 5,160 | 11,000 

950 1,860 3,950 7700 | 14,000 

1,300 3,600 7,900 | 15,400 | 29,0°0 

2,600 7,200 | 15,800 | 30,800 | 58,000 

3,390 10,800 | 23,800 | 46200 | 87,000 

5200 | 14,400 | 31,600 | 51,600 | 116,000 

6,500 18,000 | 39,500 | 77,000 | 145,000 
ek: $6,239 80 | In 25 years,_..____. $14,798 70 
ue 9,889 20] In30 “ |_._.__._ 20385 06 
ie EES UE oe 7,800 00 
wg (ORC AT OL DETR URN a aany el 18,585 05 


$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 


Married women and minors may deposit in their 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P.M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 


own names, for their own sole use. 
26tf. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859, 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind. 
*‘VUOpUIULLedMS [LOUO} JUISISSY “poow, “AT cour 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E.F.MUNGER, } 
CHAS. M. LANG, { 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical t{xaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O. 18y11 


General Agents. 


TRS. WINSLOW?S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relief and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In ConFIDENCE AND TRuTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE ro Brrect a Curn, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered, 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for ** irs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,” having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations. 
24m6, 


the outside wrapper. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


ANTED—AGENTS, ($20 per day). to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘ock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 


burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 38y1 
H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


1 BIN TD Lisi 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLFH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 


SEC 


A WEEK PAID AGENTS. 
ELTY CO., Saco, 1 


Address SACO NOV= 
e. 35y1 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general] debility. 


__‘-L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-1y 


AGENTS WANTED,--Smrcrican emitting ma~ 


chine Co., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. — 39m3 


TELE TIN Dae 


A WEEKLY PA?ER DEVOTED TO 
PRAT REUIE™|GION, 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDO OHIO. 
FRANCIS KE, ABBOT, Editor. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will be entitled to 
a sixth copy free. 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

THE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 
bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies senton receipt 
of Five Cents. 

All subscriptions and communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS BE. ABBOT, Lock Box 38, Toledo, O, 


Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
bie Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. 

The LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER ($1.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. 


’ Address, 
FRANCIS HE. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 38, Toledo, Ohiv. 


AGENTS :— 
Touupo, O., Henry S. S'respins, 115 Summit St. 
To.iepo, O., Jutius T. Frey. 47 Summit St. 
New York, N. Y., Dion Tuomas, 142 Nassau St. 
Boston, Mass., CRospy & DAmMRELL, 100 Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, O., HawLEY’s News Depot, 164 Vine St. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., WARREN CHASE, 601 North Fifth St. 
Derroit, Micu., Wm. E. Tunis., $6 Woodward Ay. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Lewis & WHELAN, 7 Granger Block. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly. Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, »ut which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX.aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


{8 Those columns of, THE INDEX headed DEPARTMENT 
oF THE FREE ReLiarous AssocraTron are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association,; The Association is not 
repponsiple for anything published in any other part of THE 
x ° 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


SUCCESS. 


[Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, Sunday 
evening, Oct. 9, 1870, at Lyceum Hall.] 


** All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 
Fawns on success—howe’er acquired.” 
THOMSON. 


There is a common opinion that the world wor- 
ships the “almighty dollar.” That is a mistake. 
The world worships success. It “crooks the preg- 
nant hinges of the knee”’--bows with an humble 
obeisance verging on absolute adoration—before the 
“successful” man; while the “ unsuccessful” man 
it crushes with a pity that is at bottom a sneer. 
Talleyrand said of some one (I forget who) that he 
was guilty of “something worse than a crime,— 
a blunder.” That is, he had simply failed ; and in 
the eyes of the world failure is the worst of crimes. 
No matter how black you may stain your soul with 
fraud and falsehood and injustice, you can win the 
homage of multitudes on multitudes, provided only 
that you shun the disreputablerextremes of murder, 

_ burglary, or highway robbery. The commission of 
these peccadilloes will, it is true, alarm society’s 
instinct of self-preservation ; and if you have a strong 
desire to indulge yourself in luxuries such as these, 
you must take the precaution to do so legally. For 
instance, to stop a man on the strect by night, and 
help yourself to his pocket-book by the persuasive 
argument of a Colt’s revolver, will indeed involve 
you in disagreeable consequences; -but by some 
adroit gambling in stocks or some skilful mismanage- 
ment of a corporation under your direction to swindle 
a dozen widows and a score of orphans out of their 
last penny is no robbery, but rather proves you to 
be a shrewd business man. ‘to cut your neighbor's 
throat with a butcher-knife may possibly bring you 
to the gallows, since it is not altogether a fact, as the 
New York rough rashly sapposed, that: “hanging 
is piayed out;” but to neglect. the proper protec- 
tions of life on a great line of travel, and thus in- 
directly cause one of those terrible catastrophes that 
bring death to many and untold agony to niore, will 
not destroy your reputation as a first-class railroad 
president, provided you can contrive to pay great 
dividends on the shares. Stealing is not theft, and 
killing is not murder, if only done according to due 
forms of law. ‘Trifles like these, if offset by energy, 
enterprise, and success, will not seriously lessen your 
influence or hurt your reputation with the world. 


Succeed,—and within certain very wide limits you 
can do with impunity what you please. 

In modern times, the great popular measure of suc- 
cess is money. Cash is the cure-all. Whoever gets 
it, no matter how, will make nine-tenths of mankind 
take off their hats to him. He may be as bloodless 
as a block of granite, or as conscienceless as a croco- 
dile; but ifhe only has the knack of making money, he 
will win the open or secret admiration of ninety-nine 
out ofa hundred. In fact, money is the commonly 
accepted standard, not only of commercial, but even 
of mental, values. If intellectual ability cannot 
make money, it is very generally despised, as an ec- 
centricity disastrous to its possessor. Even the moral 
qualities which interfere with the practice of profit- 
able tricks in trade, or spike the cannon of parties 
bent on a brilliant but unscrupulous business cam- 
paign, excite the positive hostility of all who are con- 
tent with the current standards of right and wrong. 
“ What’s the use of quarrelling with your bread and 
butter?” is the common retort; “you must take men 
as you find them,” ¢.¢. in plain English, you must 
come down to their level, and not bring your prig- 
gish abstractions into real life. Money measures 
success; and success is the proof of the only ability 
which the world wants. 

If, therefore, the world worshipsethe “almighty 
dollar,” it is only as a means to anend. The real 
misers, the lovers of money for its own sake, are few. 
What stimulates so many to pursue it so eagerly, is 
the passion for success, of which the accumulation of 
a large fortune is merely. the most widely recognized 
test. It takes but a moderate sum, after all, to sup- 
ply the actual wants of the body. A man may have 
all the wealth of the Rothschilds, yet he can only in- 
habit one house, wear so much clothing, eat so much 
food. All above the amount required for the gratifi- 
cation of natural wants and real tastes would be 
superfluity, were it not that the overplus ministers to 
the pride of success. It gives influence, respect, 
power among men; and these are superlatively sweet 
to the average palate. This, added to the mere 
pleasure of activity per se, is the reason why men toil 
like steam-engines to amass wealth, long after they 
have won enough to yield all that money can really 
contribute to their comfort. It is a certificate, legible 
by all, of success. 

Now what is “success?” In the abstract, to suc- 
ceed means to attain your end, whatever that end 


may be. But what this end is, becomes the main 
question. I find, consequently, that there are two 
kinds of success. The one is outward; the other is 
inward. 


Outward success is the achievement of results 
which command the admiration of the world at 
large; and it is dependent upon this admiration. 
The results aimed at, as for instance a great fortune, 
political power, social distinction, wide reputation, 
and the like, are not really sought for their own sake, 
but for what they bring, namely, the applause of man- 
kind. A man who should amass great wealth by 
means of open robbery, even if he should escape pun- 
ishment through the loopholes of the law, would not 
be regarded as a “successful” man; the chief. ele- 
ment. of outward success, public recognition, would 
be lacking. So in every case. What constitutes the 
outward success is not achievement of the ostensible 
end, but of the real, underlying end, to which the 
other is merely a means. In other words, the attain- 
ment of a professed object by no means makes an 
outward success, unless the world votes it to be such. 
No man outwardly succeeds, unless the world votes 
him successful. To be sure, the world will give him 
this vote on very easy terms. He must only aim at 
something which the world values, and attain it by 
other than openly nefarious means; on these condi- 
tions, he is sure of the world’s endorsement. No- 
thing which is absolutely injurious to society, whether 
in the end or the means, will be tolerated; but the 


easy-going public will wink at a great deal of selfish- 
ness in the one and a great deal of unscrupulousness 
in the other, and bestow its approving smile on the 
ability which knows how to carry its point against 
opposing odds. “ Be honest, if you can just as well 
as not,” it virtually says; “but at any rate be smart.” 
The essence, therefore, of outward success does not 
lie in the mere gaining of your object, though this 
also is necessary, but rather in the public recognition, 
admiration, and endorsement which follow it. Out- 
ward success, thus analyzed, is seen to consist really 
in the approving suffrage of mankind. 

But inward success is absolutely independent of 
the world’s suffrage. He wins it who secures his 
own suffrage. His one vote outweighs the votes of 
millions. If the ends he aims at are high and unsel-. 
fish, and if the means he uses are pure, and if he de- 
votes himself to the accomplishment of such ends by 
such means with his whole heart, he inwardly suc- 
ceeds. He secures the approval of an incorruptible 
judge. He wins the suffrage of his own soul. He 
attains the end he really proposes to accomplish, the 
calm approbation of his own conscience. Nor is any 
degree of outward success at all essential to this in- 
ward success. He may even draw down an avalanche 
of derision on his own head. The amphitheatre of 
the world may hiss and shout,—‘ A failure! A 
failure!” Thus it greeted the most successful man 
of the nineteenth century, old John Brown, swing- 
ing on that Virginian gallows which he did indeed, 
as Emerson declared, “ make sacred, like the cross.” 
Who that has read the old man’s words at his trial, 
cannot hear the inward suffrage of that single soul 
overwhelming, overruling, outnumbering the multi- 
tudinous votes of a great nation ? He who, like John 
Brown, can command this interior verdict, may fail 
of his outward end,—thousands of such have failed ; 
and the suffrage of his contemporaries may be a unit 
in branding his attempt as abortive. Posterity may 
perhaps reverse the contemporary judgment, though 
often, I dare say, it does not; nor is it of the slightest 
consequence whether it reverses or confirms the false 
decision of the age. The whole contemporary world, 
echoed by all posterity to the crack of doom, may 
ery —“ Failure !’—with one unbroken chorus of con- 
demnation. But if the inward oracle of the breast 
cast its one vote approvingly, it stands true as the 
Eternal God that, though the man’s attempt may be 
a failure, THE MAN HIMSELF IS A SUCCESS. 


Thus two kinds of success offer themselves to hu- 
man ambition. The one is outward, depends on the 
actual accomplishment of outward ends, consists in 
the admiring suffrage of mankind. But the ends 
may be low, and the suffrage of mankind may be a 
lie. The other kind of success is inward, depends on 
earnest effort to realize universal ends, and consists 
in the approving suffrage of the soul. It matters 
absolutely nothing whether mankind endorse it or 
not. It is indeed a delight to receive the approba- 
tion of others in the pursuit of wise and noble objects; 
the sympathy of the good is the sweetest encourage- 
ment that cancome from without. Buteven this can be 
dispensed with. Hated by the bad, misunderstood 
and ignorantly condemned by the good, there are 
still left to him of pure purpose and conscious recti- 
tude infinite deeps of joy. His life may be a succes- 
sion of outward defeats; but he himself knows it to 
be inwardly a victory and success. 

Now which of these two kinds of success a man 
prefers, reveals unerringly of what stuff he is made. 
It is not always necessary to sacrifice either. I doubt 
not there have been many men signally successful in 
the eye of the world, yet equally so in the eye of the 
inner judge. But this is hardly the usual fact. Nine 
times in ten a man who is enamored of his ideal will 
be called to make sacrifices, hard enough to selfish- 
ness, but easy to Jove. And nine times in ten the 
man who is enamored of outward success will find 
himself driven to customary violation of his ideal, 
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until at last he is scarce conscious of his own fre- 
quent lapses from high-toned principles. That is a 
crucial test of character which brings a man sud- 
denly te himself, and compels him to choose deliber- 
ately between the outward prize he covets and the 
inward law he nevertheless discerns. If he loves the 
outward success so well as to be willing to immolate 
the pure inward ideal at its shrine,—if he decides it 
to be impractical, visionary, quixotic, to govern the 
transactions of common life by the highest standards, 
and then proceeds to act accordingly,—he will no 
doubt find himself one of a great army of unnum- 
bered millions, all of the same mind, and all practis- 
ing the same morals; but he as surely writes himself 
one of those who betray their own souls. There is 
no lack of such in the world—their name is legion; 
but it is none the less true that there have been, and 
still are, men who would let themselves be torn 
asunder by wild horses, rather than thus prove false 
to the God within. He who so loves the inward 
success of the soul, that to win it he is willing, if 
need be, to throw to the dogs the very bread at his 
hungry mouth, will find himself in company with 
those great, starry souls who, like Socrates, cheer- 
fully preferred death rather than the sullying of their 
self-respect by so much as one iota of conformity 
with evil. These have seen the glorious light, loved 
it, and been transfigured by it. 


I shall not refute the possibility of this dazzling 
virtue, this inward success, if I choose to pursue the 
outward in its stead. I may turn my eyes away 
from its brightness with well-bred or ill-bred scorn; 
I may choose to cast in my own lot with the low 
ideals which are the world’s idols. But I shall not 
thereby put out of existence the supreme, divine re- 
alities of the higher life; I shall only succeed in 
classifying myself with the voluntarily imbruted. 
The moral idea sifts mankind with remorseless ac- 
curacy ; the coarse-grained go to one place, and the 
fine-grained to another. I may prefer whichever 
I please, the outward or the inward success; I shall 
only select my own companions, who will make me 
increasingly like themselves. My choice will only 
rank me with the morally great or the morally small, 
speedily assimilate me with them, and write itself out 
in every trait of my character. I might as well hope 
to unsettle the foundations of the universe as to 
change this law. I classify myself by the ideal I 
adopt. If I live for outward success, I descend con- 
tinually towards those that are still lower thanI. If 
I live for inward success, every hour shall lift me 
nearer to those that dwell upon the heights. 


I wish that men in their hearts believed these 
truths—for truths they are, as surely as truth exists. 
I wish there were more who, instead of secretly 
despising the folly of carrying a high ideal into the 
common business and petty details of life, saw that 
this made the exact difference between real success 
and real failure in life. Success in the highest sense 
is wholly in my own hands. It hinges wholly on 
the reverence and obedience I determine to yield to 
my own ideal. There is no luck or chance about it. 
My outward plans depend on a thousand contin- 
gencies; and I shall be wise to hold them with a 
light grasp, ready to relinquish them the moment I 
am bidden to do so by the inner oracle. I do not 
choose to put it into the power of the world to de- 
feat me in the aims to which I cling; I shall, then, 
cling only to aims which the world cannot reach. 
My success does not. depend upon you, nor yours 
upon me. If I determine to succeed, you cannot 
hinder or stop me; the whole world cannot hinder 
or stop me; because the only success that I am re- 
solved to win must be inwardly, not outwardly, 
achieved. I may be obliged to crawl through life 
in poverty and disappointment and neglect,-——in sor- 
row, perhaps, and anxiety of mind; that I cannot 
help, if the price of the opposite condition is put too 
high. But it is for me, not for you, to say whether I 
have succeeded. I decline to submit my success to 
the world’s vote; it must be determined by my 
own vote. The world has no rule by which to 
measure it. All this is said to itself by every inde- 
pendent spirit, the wide world over. What the peo- 
ple call success is indeed a doubtful and uncertain 
thing, subject to all the changes of fortune and a 
fickle public mind. But success of this sort, desirable 
as it may be, is not the supreme good. The lines of 
Addison should be.engraved on every heart :— 

‘“°Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius,—we’ll deserve it.”’ 

What I have thus far said has been spoken of the 
two kinds of success which are open to individuals ; 


but the same truths will hold good of our own So- 
ciety. I wish to say a few plain words about the 
success at which we ought-to aim, and the condition 
of it. 1 

The usual test of Society success, you know, lies 
in two questions—“ How much money can you 
raise? And how large a house can you draw?” 
Among ministers, of course, there would be some in- 
nocent prattle about the number of souls saved, 
church-members added, and so forth; but any So- 
ciety that easily raises all the funds it needs, and 
constantly secures a full audience, would be voted 
successful by the community at large, and would 
command the respect and influence which visible 
success usually wins. C 

Now, without at all despising success of this sort, 
I nevertheless regard this popular test as lamentably 
insufficient. The real success of our Society, at least, 
can in no way be measured by them. What ought 
we really to aim at? 


1. At educating ourselves by earnest thinking on 
the highest themes that concern us as men and wo- 
men. 

2. At applying the ideas we thus acquire to the 
perfecting of our own characters and the purifying of 
our own lives. ‘ 

8. At emancipating the community from supersti- 
tion, and diffusing the principles of liberal reform as 
far as possible. 

4, At putting our own principles into practice by 
doing all the practical good we can, 


These appear to me to be the chief objects at which 
we ought to aim; and it is plain that our success is 
not to be estimated by any standards popularly ac- 
cepted. We ourselves must determine how much 
has been accomplished thus far. Allow me to re- 
mind you of the past year’s work, that we may form 
some estimate of its real success. 


We began last year by making a protest in behalf 
of spiritual freedom whose influence we never shall 
fully realize, but which I believe to be widespread 
and deep. This change of attitude towards Christ- 
ianity involved the loss of many members of the So- 
ciety, and various financial embarrassments; but the 
spirit in which these sacrifices were made commanded 
my sincerest admiration, and gave me great hopes of 
our future work. During the year we maintained 
our regular Sunday meetings, our Sunday School, 
and our Radical Club, besides holding Sunday School 
festivals and social assemblies. We started and sus- 
tained for several months, with some outside help, 
a Free Evening School for men and boys, and a Free 
Afternoon School for girls, at which I believe much 
real good was done. I dare say it will surprise you 
to learn that within the year, besides defraying the 
regular and also the unusual expenses of the Society, 
we raised nearly $500.00 for charitable objects in no- 
wise connected with our own interest, including 
about $50.00 for the sufferers by the terrible Avon- 
dale mine catastrophe, $105.00 for Wilberforce Uni- 
versity (colored), $185.00 for the Orphan’s Home in 
this city, and about $140.00 for the free schools; and 
we still retain something in our treasury. Besides 
all this (a very imperfect account of the year’s doings), 
Tue INDEX was started by members of our Society, 
and guaranteed by them at their private expense. 
Looking back over the year, I think I can safely say 
that, so far as my own work is concerned, I never 
accomplished so much for the cause of radical 
religion in any two previous years,—-perhaps in all 
my previous years put together. We may well take 
heart, I think, from this glance at a year’s honest 
work in a good, nay, the best of causes. It is work 
that will not be forgotten, but will continue its in- 
fluences long after you and I shall have passed away. 


Now I want to say to you that the outward suc- 
cess attained is enough, and more than enough, to 
encourage us, and embolden us for another year. 
But I reckon the inward success as far greater. Have 
we not all gained some new thoughts that will mould 
our lives henceforth—obtained clearer insight into 
great ideas and liberal principles—grown in mind by 
what we have all heard and said? Have we not all 
felt ourselves embarked in the grandest cause that 
can enlist the hearts of men? Have we not all done 
some unselfish work for humanity, looking for no 
reward, but content with the thought of doing our 
share in the world’s advancement? Have we not all 
been visited by some divine dreams of a nobler life, a 
purer and sweeter character, a world made happy by 
the universal spread of love to man and the Infinite 
Benignity ? Surely I believe it; and instead of being 
discouraged, as some of you have feared I might be, I 


never felt more earnest and undismayed in my life. 
I did not go into this work without deliberately 
counting all the cost beforehand, and I made up my 
mind at the start that a great outward success was 
not to be expected. If you only keep up your own 
courage, and persevere with earnestness, enthusiasm, 
and hope, you need have no fear that I shall ever be 
disheartened by thin houses or any other symptom 
of outward failure. If only twenty come, or a dozen, 
or only five, and if these few are in dead—no, in live 


_earnest about it, I shall work on with you gladly, 


cheerfully, hopefully ; and we shall succeed at least 
in the spirit we cherish and the motives that move 


us, even though we should see no outward fruit of 
our labors for long years. 


But there are conditions of inward as well as of 
outward success. Our Society has worse foes than 
any that assail it from without; I mean, the indiffer- 
ence, the apathy, the deadness, that are so apt to par- 
alyze radicals everywhere. I believe we shall succeed 
in every way, both within and without, if we have 
faith in our cause, willingness to work for it, and a 
public spirtt that will refuse to limit itself by Society 
boundaries, These are worth more than any amount 
of money, or any number of members; and they will 
accomplish more. The mercantile or. the business 
view of the case will not answer, for it never includes 
the real causes of success. Given faith and deter- 
mination and industry, we can yet do wonders in 
liberalizing and elevating public sentiment; but if 
we lack these, we might just as well disband to-night. 
What we want is that mighty, unquenchable en- 
thusiasm of ideas that burns away steadily in the 
depths, and does not manifest itself in little spurts of 
fire at the surface. We want no sentimentalism, but 
arugged and indomitable purpose to work on for 
freedom and humanitarian religion despite all obsta- 
cles, all discouragements, all doubts, difficulties, and 
dangers. We want a spice of the heroic about us, 
friends,—something of the spirit that can’t be pushed 
to the wall, and won’t give up while life holds out. 
Our success is in our own hands; we can fail or suc- 
ceed, just as we choose. And what I want to say is 
this,—that so long ‘as I live, I mean never to haul 
down my flag; and that I will stand by you just so 
long as you will stand by me and by each other. As 
to failure, we can’t fail, unless we go into moral 
bankruptcy. The universe is all on our side; and 
we shall succeed inwardly and outwardly, if we only 
stand stoutly to our guns, and do our best.’ But we 
must all make up our minds to work, and not expect 
that one man will be able to do the work of the 
whole. That idea is obsolete. We must meet to- 
gether, consult together, think together, work to- 
gether; or all my words will be empty wind. Re- 
member, if we don’t succeed, we ourselves shall be 
alone to blame. Success, the highest and noblest 
success, is ours, if we choose to pluck it. 


CONCERNING MEMORY, 


(Conclusion of Prof. Hering’s lecture, translated from the 
German for THE INDEX by Mr. Guido Maix, of Toledo.] 


“Tf we consider further how every organic being - 
which lives to-day is only the last link of an illimit- 
able chain of organic beings, which sprung one from 
the other, and inherited one from the other a part of 
their acquired peculiarities; and how everything 
tends to place at the beginning of this chain organ- 
isms of the greatest simplicity, comparable to those 
which we call to-day organic germs; then this 
whole chain of beings appears to us as the grand 
work of the reproducing power of the substance of 
that first organic form with which the whole develop- 
ment began. When this divided itself, it left to its 
descendants its properties; they acquired new ones 
in addition and left a new heritage; and every new 
germ reproduced the largest part of what had been 
experienced before, while the other part receded in 
its memory because changed circumstances did not 
incite to reproduce them. 

In this way every organic being of the present 
stands before us as a product of the unconscious. 
memory of organized matter, ever growing and ever 
dividing itself, ever assimilating new matter and re- 
turning other matter to the inorganic world, ever in- 
corporating the new into its memory to reproduce it 


-again and again and to form it richer and richer the 


longer it lives. 

The whole history of the development of a more 
highly organized animal forms, from this point of 
view, a continual chain of recollections of the evolu- 
tion of the grand chain of beings whose last link is 
this animal. Just as a complicated conception, 
through a hasty and (so to speak) superficial repro- 
duction, comes to perfection through long and la- 
boriously performed processes of the brain, so does 
the developing germ pass quickly and only hintingly 
(as it were) through a series of phases which, by the 
chain of beings the last of which it is, during an-im- 
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measurably long life only step by step attained de- 
velopment, and became fixed in the memory of 
organized matter. Often and long anticipated, and 
created into theories under various forms, this con- 
ception has only found a correct elucidation through 
a natural philosopher of the present day. For truth 
hides itself in manifold garbs before the eyes of those 
who seek her, until she stands unveiled before the 
eye of the chosen. But with the form, with the ex- 
terior and interior formation of the body, organ or 
cell, are reproduced also their performances. The 
chicken which has just broken its shell runs away as 
its mother did, when she had broken through hers. 
If we consider what exceedingly complicated com- 
binations of motions and perceptions are necessary 
only to keep the equilibrium in running, we shall 
understand that nothing can explain the fact men- 
tioned but the acceptance of an innate capacity to 
reproduce these complicated functions. Just as to 
the individual -an after-exercised motion acquired in 
the course of his life becomes second nature, such 
also to.the whole species becomes the function so 
often repeated by every member of the same. 

The chicken is not only born with a great dex- 
terity in its motions, it also brings highly developed 
perceptive faculties. For it picks forthwith the 
kernels which are thrown to it. To be able to do 
this, it is not only necessary for it to see them, but 
also to estimate with certainty the location, distance 
and direction of every kernel, and to calculate with 
equal certainty according to these the motions of its 
head, and its whole body. But this it cannot have 
learned in its eggshell. This the thousands and 
thousands of chickens have learned which have lived 
betore it, and from which it is descended in a direct 

ine. 

The memory of organized substance is disclosed 
here in the most surprising manner. The slight ir- 
ritation, as the light emanating from the kernel 
strikes the retina of the chicken’s eye, causes the re- 
production of a richly linked chain of sensations, 
perceptions, and motions, which have never met in 
this individual, and which nevertheless arrange 
themselves at the very beginning with as much ‘cer- 
tainty and exactness as if they had been practised a 
thousand times on the same subject. Such surpris- 
ing accomplishments by animals have been usually 
looked upon as manifestations of instinct ; and natural 
philosophical mysticism has busied itself consider- 
ably with this theme of instinct. But if we consider 
instinct as a manifestation of memory or the repro- 
ductive power of organized matter,—if we ascribe to 
the species a memory, as we must concede one to the 
individual—then instinct becomes forthwith com- 
prehensible, and the physiologist finds points to cen- 
nect it with that great series of facts which we men- 
tioned above as manifestations of the reproducing 
power. This does not give yet a physical explana- 
tion, but it brings it nearer. 

The animal acts, in obeying his instinct, when it 
spins its cocoon as a caterpillar, when it builds as a 
bird its nest, or as a bee its cell, with consciousness 
and not as a blind machine. Inside of certain limits, 
it knows how to adjust its acting to changed circum- 
stances, and is in this liable to err; it enjoys itself 
when the work progresses well, and feels displeased 
when it mects hindrances; it acquires skill, and 
builds its nest the second time better than the first; 
but that it chooses the first time so easiiy the most 
appropriate means to attain its purposes,—that its 
motions regulate themselves so well and intuitively, 
according to the end in view,—this it owes to the 
inherited contents of its nervous substance; which 
need only the impulse to be set in motion in the 
most appropriate manner, and to hit exactly upon 
that which. is required, 

Surprising skilfulness is easily acquired in a nar- 
row sphere. Partiality is the mother of virtuosity. 
Whoever admires the dexterity of the spider in spin- 
ning her web, should not forget how narrow her 
other powers are, that she did not learn this art her- 
self, but that numberless generations of spiders have 
acquired it step by step. And this, their art, is pretty 
much all that they do learh. Man grasps bow and 
arrow when his net catches no prey; the spider 
starves. j 

So we see the body, and (what is here the most in- 
teresting to us) the whole nervous system of the new- 
born animal formed and tuned for its connection with 
the external world, which it enters ready to respond 
to its influences in the same manner as its predeces- 
sors have done. Should-the nervous system and 
brain of the new-born man be different from this ? 

Certainly men/must learn with difficulty, where 
the animal is born master; but in return the human 
brain is at its birth much farther remote from the 
limit of its development than that of the animal, 
and itnot only grows longer but also stronger than 
that of the animal. It may be said that the brain of 
man is much younger in entering the world than that 
of the animal. Animals are born precocious, and 
act forthwith precociously. It is like those wonder- 
children, whose brain is also born tooold to be able 
to develop itself as richly, notwithstanding its large 
endowment, as that of others endowed less bounti- 
fully but with greater freshness of youth. The brain 
of man and his whole body has a far wider range of 
individual development; and a relatively greater 
part of it falls into the time afterhis birth. It grows 
under the influence of his surroundings on his senses, 
and acquires under such circumstances by individual 

impressions what the animal receives through strong 
generic impulses. 

Nothwithstanding, it is clear that we must ascribe, 
not only to the body generally, but also to the brain 
of the new-born infant, a far-reaching power of re- 
collection or reproduction of that which had been 


developed variously in his ancestors, and by the aid 
of which he learns the practices required in life, in 
so far as they are not fully innate, much quicker and 
easier than would otherwise be possible. Only, what 
we call instinct in animals appears in a form more 
free, as disposition. The conceptions, of course, are 
not innate ; but that they crystallize so easily and cer- 
tainly from the complicated compound of sensations, 
is not the child’s own work, but he owes it to the 
labor of many thousands of years of the cerebral 
substance of his ancestors. Experience has also 
shown generally, that those theories of the deyelop- 
ment of individual consciousness which let every sin- 
gle human soul (so to speak) begin anew in its devel- 
opment, and which deny all that is innate, as if the 
thousands of generations which existed before us had 
lived to no purpose for us, are remarkably in contra- 
diction with the facts of every day’s.experience. 


The realm of those processes of the brain and phe- 
nomena of consciousness which ennoble man, has 
not so long a past as that of physical wants. Hunger 
and the impulse to generation moved the oldest and 
most simple forms of the organic world; for them 
and for the means to satisfy them, therefore, the or- 
ganic substance has the strongest memory, and the 
impulses and instincts based upon them take hold of 
ay to this day with the power of an elementary 

orce. 


The spiritual life has grown slowly ; its most beau- 
tiful blossoms belong to the latest epoch of the his- 
tory of the development of organic matter, and it is 
not so very long that the nervous system has carried 
the jewel of a great and richly developed brain. 

Oral and written tradition has been called the 
“memory of mankind;”’ and this saying contains 
truth. But there is also another memory in human- 
ity which is the innate reproductive power of the 
cerebral substance, without which letters and lan- 
guage would be only dead signs for later generations. 
For the highest ideas—though they were a thousand 
fold eternalized in letter and language—are nothing 
to minds which are not ready for them; they must 
not only be heard, they need to be reproduced. And 
if, with the treasure of ideas inherited from general 
tion to generation, the treasure of interior and ex- 
terior development of the brain were not increasing- 
ly transmitted,—if, with the thought preserved in 
writing, the power of its reproduction were not also 
bestowed on the coming generations,—letter and lan- 
guage would be for naught. The conscious memory 
of man is extinguished with his death; but the un- 
conscious memory of nature is true and indestructi- 
ble, and whoever has succeeded in leaving on it the 
imprints of his labors, will be remembered forever.” 
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FREEDOM OF LABOR. 


(By Lydia Marla Child, in the National Standard.] 


I honor labor; I believe in labor. My father 
was a workingman, and I am a workingwoman, both 
theoretically and practically. Few who have any 
taste for literature have done so much of the manual 
labor of the world as I have done and still do. But 
I am opposed to the ‘eight-hour law. . . .. I 
dislike all monopolies; and a monopoly of labor 
seems to me as wrong, in spirit and principle, as a 
monopoly of grain or fruit. For men to combine 
together to fix by a forcing process the price of the 
article in which they deal is monopoly, and nothing 
else. If men buy up all the oranges, and Jet them 
decay by the bushel, rather than sell th m under the 
exorbitant price they have established for their own 
emolument, they are monopolists, and enemies of 
fair trade; and if workmen combine together to pre- 
vent people from obtaining shoes, or cloth, or houses, 
or railroads at any price except the one they agree 
to establish, they act in the very same spirit of 
monopoly of which they so justly complain in capi- 
talists. Im the one case, oranges which are needed 
are left to rot; and in the other case, laborers who are 
needed are left to starve, unless supported in idleness 
by those who hinder them from working. The spirit 
of the thing is bad and the principle of it is wrong, 
whatever form it may take. The attempt to 
prevent men who want to work from working in any 
part of the world where labor is needed seems to me 
contemptible in spirit and shallow in policy. It 
seems to me that justice, kindness, and enlightened 
self-interest all require us to welcome John Chinaman 
to our shores. He is a patient, steady, industrious 
brother of the human family. There is not room 
enough for him at home, and we have more room 
than we need. We can do good to him, and he can 
do good tous, As for his degrading the position of 
weorkingmen because he can live on a rat a day, and 
charge for his labor accordingly, any evil of that sort, 
ifit existed at all, would be of very transient duration. 
They would soon get bravely over all that. The 
Irish considered themselves lucky if they could 
obtain a good meal of potatoes every day in their 
native land; but they had not been in this country 
long before roasted turkey aud plum-pudding took 
the place of potatoes, and at the present time who- 
ever would secure their services must keep a Juxurious 
table. Tea four times a day was the last requisition 
made upon me, when I employed an Irish woman to 
do a job at a price which would enable her to board 
at hotels. 
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A Wustprn editor accuses another of having 
stolen his report of a meeting, which was recogniz- 
ed by certain earmarks. The courteous retort is that 
the first editor “ should tie his ears over the top of 
his head while writing, to keep them out of the ink- 
bottle.” 


Voices trom the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——“TI do not hear much said about Tur InpEx, 
except in a general way. People say they like it, and 
that is a grand thing. said that it was very 
badly edited. To tell the truth, I have been disap- 
pointed in the last one or two numbers. I was sorry 
to see that affair with the Commercial in it. The pa- 
per is too small to be filled with such purely local 
matter. Ifit was as big as the Independent, it might 
do, for the thing was spicy; but it is too bad to de- 
vote so much space to what can have no interest to 
outsiders beyond its spiciness. It seems to me that 
there are more important things than Unitarian mat- 
ters and the action of the Toledo press to speak of in 
your editorial page. You cannot afford to do such 
things. Ifyou want to keep people's attention, you 
must let all such matters alone and deyote yourself 
to speaking your own truth in your own way, with- 
out reference to your neighbors. I don’t mean that 
you are influenced by them, and I know it is a great 
temptation to say sharp things when you. have the 
opportunity; and you certainly have plenty of 
chances. But I think it would be better if you let 
them entirely alone. I think I realize how little peo- 
ple care about such things.” 


—"In Tas Inpex I notice quite a good deal 
said about organizing and sending our names to Mr. 
Potter. Iam not sure that is the best way. Many 
years ago I got out of the notion of organization, 
except for financial purposes; and when I got our 
Parlor Club started, I thought best to have no organ- 
ization but attraction, and it has lived three years on 
that basis. Its prospects for the coming winter 
are brighter than ever, and we shall call our first 
meeting the second Saturday in October. This win- 
ter 1 will send you, from time to time, short notices 
of our doings.” 


——“ Some feel that you have been too Toledoish 
this summer; some expected all your essays would 
be new work; some wanted your say on numerous 
current points in short articles, instead of ‘ communi- 
cations, and some wanted to hear from you of books. 
These are as I have picked them up. I have no 
means of knowing whether you will lose anything 
on these accounts; still less whether you may not 
gain by extension of interest ten times as much as 
you lose.” 


“T enclose 25 cts. for which please send me a 
few numbers of Tue Inpex. I hope by means of 
‘Religious Revivals’ and the ‘ Efficacy of Prayer’ to 
obtain a few new subscribers. I am much moved by 
the communication of Austin Kent, and am hoping 
that a friend to whom I shall send it will ‘pray out 
of his pocket-book’ in his behalf. He is a man who 
prays much after that fashion.” 


——“ My attention was first drawn to Tae INDEX 
by your friend I liked the first copies and 
(btained others. My desire to see it increased, until 
now it has become chronic and irresistible. Though 
not appearing by name on your books, I am neyer- 
theless in regular receipt of your paper.” 


——“ Excuse my adding that I was surprised and 
pained at your printing, without comment, your cor- 
respondent’s charge that the leaders of Unitarianism 
were half fools, etc. I fear you will be unjustly 
blamed for it, though not by ———.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Firsr INDEPENDENT SocieTy.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society will be held for the present on 
Sunday evenings, at 74 o'clock, in Lyckum Hau. 
The public are cordially invited to attend. 

A Social Meeting of this Society and its friends 
will be held on Thursday evening, October 20, at 74 
o'clock, at the residence of Mrs. Wiunrams, No. 19 
Seventeenth St. A full attendance is desired. 

At the Social Meeting held last Friday evening, at 
Mrs. Curtis's, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed as a Locan ComMirrre to make arrange- 
ments for the approaching Convention of the Frrn 
Reiiaious Assocratron:—Mr. H. E. Hows, Mr. 
S. D. Curtis, Mr. A. E. MAcoMBER. 

Donatrons.—The INDEX ASSOCIATION make grate- 
ful acknowledgement of the following donations re- 
cently received :— 


Gurrit SmirH, Peterboro, N. Y..--=-------.- $15 00 
TeuD eriAToH Nie. Duin kank. aN Vp poche ey 2 00 
Spencer L. Barry, Fredonia, N. Y.------- 20 00 
Mrs. L. R. Swatn, New Bedford, Mass..--.. 5 00 
Miss Kare Napier, Havana, Ohio----.--.--- 10 00 
Ay CocHRAn; Branklin,. Pa...-<-----=- <---- 10 00 
S, G. Gane, Minneapolis, Minn. -.....--..-- 10 00 
Jos. H. Wruitams, Augusta, Me...... ------- 10 00 


S. Grarreirrs Morean, New Bedford, Mass.. 10 0J 
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THE TWO EMBODIMENTS. 


Part J —Tue Devin As Epricurcs. 


Ambition is an empty thing : 
It is not worth 
The costly bartering 
Of mirth, 
That is the price of it. 


A false, deceitful thing is love, 
Whose little worth 
The fool may count above 
Sweet mirth ; 
But wise men scoff at it. 


Some think religion is a prize 
Of greatest worth ; 
°T is bought at sacrifice 
Of mirth,— 
Therefore I’ll naught of it. 


A fig for glory, love, and prayer ! 
They are not worth 
The tithing of a hair ; 
But mirth— 
I'd give them all for it! 


Parr Il.—Tue Devin as JoHN CALVIN. 


What joy it is to see Servetus burn— 


To hear the crackling fire around him hiss, 
To mark his shrinking flesh to cinder turn, 
To know his agony as frightful is 


As will be-his eternal pangs in Hell! 

When I do think what his offence hath been, 
I know, O Lord, I have done passing well 

To cause that those hot faggots should be green, 
Since, burning slow, they’ll give him time to groan, 
Yet not afford him leisure to atone! 


Why screams he not? Why yells he not for pain? 
Will he not cheer me with a single moan ? 
The stubborn wretch in death yet once again 
Would rob me of my dues! O, may he groan 
A million years in Hell in recompense ! 
Ha, now the licking flames his eye-ball sears, 
And, joy of joys, his screams find utterance ! 
Would I dared cry—“‘SmRVETUS, CALVIN HEARS 
But no—men might not see this joy of mine 
Is but obedience to the laws divine. 
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O kind and loying Father! God of Heaven ! 
Who makest glad the hearts of Thine elect 
By giving them what Thou to me hast given— 
x To see the tortures that Thou thus inflict 
On those predestined to eternal woe! 
I thank Thee that these eyes of mine haye seen 
The bitter sufferings of my haughty foe; 
I pray Thee that, even as his pangs have been, 
Thy mercy grant they thus may ever be— 
That he may burn through all eternity ! 


HE. S. A. 
Che Huder. 
Caan RR, ieee 


The Editor of Tun INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. ' 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tuk INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward | 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. | 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted | 
and the orders filled at theend of the year. For further par- 


ticulars see Tur InpEX, No. 20. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to us, before the 
first day of January next, $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
THE INDEX, we will send gratuitously a copy of the last AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION ; provid- 
ed a desire for it is stated at the time. j 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to us $2.50, we will 
send Tue InpEx for one year, and also an unbound file of 
The Ladies’ Own Magazine for 1870, edited by Mrs. M. C. 
Bland, Indianapolis, Ind, We-will send abound yolume of the 


latter (when issued) with Tue InpEx for $3.00. 


CHURBRCH-GOING, 


Occasionally, heretic as we are, we drop into 
an Evangelical church and patiently sit 
through the services, as not a few other here- 
tics do occasionally and sometimes—regular- 
ly. Again and again we have seen some or- 
dained Dryasdust get up, read hymns (some- 
times beautiful hymns) as he would an invoice 
of hardware, niake prayers which are simply 
a series of instructions to God how to conduct 
the universe in the special interest of the con- 
gregated church-members, or else a string of 
special favors to which their “faith in the 
gospel” gives them a sort of right (because, 
in the phrase we have often heard, the speak- 
er “takes the Lord at his word,” 7. e. holds 
him to his Bible promises and refuses on any 
condition to let him off), and deliver a cer- 
mon which is a rehash for the thousandth 
time of doctrines as familiar to the audience 
as their A B C, and as nutritive as the “ saw- 
dust pudding” which Benjamin Franklin or 
some other old worthy used to recommend as 
a substitute for unattainable dinners. We 
haye seen these performances gone through 
without a particle of apparent feeling, in a 
manner utterly hard, cold, prosaic, stiff, and 
dead,—all the more repulsive because the 
phrases used, the lifeless residwum of once 
fervid emotion, had become like sea-shells 
cast up on the beach, their living inhabitants 
now sun-dried and baked, and redolent only 
of arrested putrefaction. Yet the house 
would be full, and the listeners all decorously 
still, guiltless of any show of disgust, though 
evidently unimpressed. 


Even when the minister saved us from this 
absolute ennui by some symptoms of earnest- 
ness, or (rarely) by the tone cf intense con- 
viction, there has been the same everlasting 
ringing of changes on a few old dogmas as 
juiceless as they are false. “ Flat, stale, and 
unprofitable,’—that was the mildest verdict 
we could pass. And when we saw the people 
streaming out of the church-doors, a few 
chatting unconcernedly in harmless or harm- 
ful gossip, the majority stiffly bearing them- 
selves with a certain Sunday solemnity of 
face and gait, we could but wonder at the 
tenacity of the popular religious system, and 
ask what it was that thus perpetuated it like 
a mastodon’s skeleton in the midst of this 
busy American life. 

For it cannot be supposed by any one 
aware of the living thought of to-day that 
Orthodoxy has any strong hold on the minds 
of the majority even of church-goers, especially 
of the men among them. The earnest Ortho- 
dox are mainly Beecherites, who have really 
cut loose from the dogmas on which the 
whole Orthodox system rests... The majority 
let the match and the gunpowder lie side by 
side in their minds, safely because undisturbed. 
The ideas of the Sunday and the ideas of the 
week are as yes and no. THE STRENGTH OF 
ORTHODOXY TO-DAY IS THE PEOPLE’S 
THOUGHTLESSNESS. Once get the public 
mind. to working freely on the question of 
religion, and the beginning of the end is 
come. Once let it act on Christianity as it 
now acts on business and politics, and its 
chains will snap like Samson’s seven green 
withs in the legend. 

The people go to church less from convic- 
tion than from sheer force of habit. They 
passively listen ; they do not actively believe. 
The power of association, the contagion of 
fashion, the blind conseryatism of mere feel- 
ing, the love of respcctability, the shrewd 


calculations of policy, which foots up the 
cash value of hypocritical conformity,—these 
do a thousandfold more to fill the churches 
than belief in the Evangelical “scheme of 
redemption.” | Multitudes attend church 
regularly, pay largely, hold the highest posi- 
tion in Eyangelical societies, who are known, 
even by their ministers, to haye no more faith 
in “salvation by the blood of Christ ” than in 
the tales of the Arabian Nights. Instead of 
denouncing such men us heretics, the ministers 
meekly connive in their defection from “the 
faith,’ and are only too glad to accept their 
generous contributions to the ministerial 
salary. Investigation into the real sentiments 
of almost any congregation would be the de- 
population of the church. Hardly aman, and 
but a portion of the women, is altogether 
“sound in the faith.” The system of Ortho- 
doxy is thoroughly honey-combed ; and one of 
these days, when the storm comes, it will 
topple like a house of cards. Church-going, 
common as is the practice, is to-day no proof 
of Orthodoxy; and the ministers know it. 


But partly from sincere convictions, partly 
for less disinterested reasons, they urge it as 
a solemn duty to “frequent the house of God,” 
to “improve the means of grace,” etc., ete. 


Provided you come regularly, and pay for the 
privilege of coming with equal regularity, you 
will be reckoned as a “ pillar of the church,” 
and no awkward inquiries will be pushed into 
the secrets of your thought. If there were no 
other interests enlisted in support of the 
churches than earnest zeal for Christian doc- 
trines, we should soon see a collapse that 
would amaze the nations; but remembering 
the vast capital invested, and the powerful 
conservative instincts engaged, we see that the 
churches will not speedily disappear. Their 
“hour has not yet come.” 


The real religion of our times is not inside 
church walls. We see itin Sanitary Com- 
missions and Aid Societies for the victims of 
war, in all the humanitarian moyements which 
are the glory of the age, in the new leayen of 
liberty which is working in. Europe and all 
over the world with such terrible threatening 
to Cesarisms, kingdoms and Papacies, in the 
growing consciousness of the duties which we 
all owe each other as brothers and sisters in 
one great family of Man. Here we behold 
the real worship which knows no taint of 
superstition. Call it what you please—the 
directing providence of God outside of Na- 
ture, the self evolving energies of matter in a 
Godless universe, or the stirrings of a diyine, 
omnipresent Power working in Nature and 


‘her highest product, the soul of man,—this 


new religion is the spirit of a deep, tender, 
and most earnest HUMANITY, penetrating 
through dead forms to the living truth, hating 
hypocrisies and cleaving to realities, trampling 
on_all thraldoms in passionate devotion to 
freedom, smiting down the giant tyrannies of 
the past, kneeling, sword in nand, on the field 
of blood, and turning upward tothe skies a 
face bathed in the holy light of a glorious 
dawning day. Though sweaty and begrimed 
with the stains of immemorial slavery, we be- 
hold this stalwart form of Humanity arising 
from the mire of its degradation, clothed 
with strength and majesty as with a garment, 
and in the magnificent promise of its future we 
forget its nakedness and its blindness and the 
broken fetters still clinging to its limbs. The 
battle is not yet over. Heaven is still hidden 
by the dust and smoke of the fray, Though 
he gripes the serpents of superstition and 
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ignorance by the neck in deadly grasp, the 
young Hercules is even yet a babe, nor knows 
his own Olympian destinies. But after 
wanderings and toils not laid upon the weak, 
the gods shall yet recognize their own, and 
the great drama of history with its unutter- 
able pathos of blood’ and tears shall be no 
tragedy at the last. The dynasties of princes 
and pontiffs are as a tale that is told; 
and Humanity, bearded and crowned, shall 


yet reign upon heights divine. 
>< 


The Present Age, a weekly Spiritualist 
paper second to none (so far as we know) pub- 
lished by the Spiritualists, has been removed 
from Kalamazoo, Mich., to Chicago, Ill., in- 
creased in size, and.even improved in quality. 
Its tone is dignified and liberal, and in un- 
compromising advocacy of true reform it 
allows none of its contemporaries to outstrip 
it. The number before us (Sept. 24) has very 
excellent articles, among which we will men- 
tion “The Proposed New Bible,” “ Henry C. 
Wright,” and particularly “Sensationalism,” 


by Mr. J.S. Loveland. The Editor is Col. 
Dorus M. Fox, who is supported by a nu- 
merous corps of collaborators. Price, $3.00 
a year ; address the Editor, 106 Randolph St., 
Chicago. 


Conmmunications, 


COME! 


“Rarely glorious is this sunshine, 
Mellowing with its generous rays 
Air that is pure as the purest wine, 
Filling brim-full these autumn days.” 


“ Rarely blue is the arching sky, 
Rarely blue is the restless lake : 
Dear-heart, come! Put labor by— 
Leave care behind for the sweet day’s sake.” 


“Come taste this vintage which is o’erflowing, 
Free for the earth and us to quaff; 
Thy pulse and cheek it will set a-glowing, 
May-hbap, worn heart, it will tempt a laugh.” 


“ Behind us we'll leave the noisy town, 
Out from its dust and dirt we'll go, 
Out to the road-side, quiet and brown ; 

Then, tired feet, you may travel slow.” 


“Slowly we'll go through the meadows wide, 
Where the alder leaves are turning red, 
And slowly down to the river’s side, 
That’s singing lullabies in its bed.” 


“Here on the bank, still green, we'll rest ; 
Over our heads, the leaves are gay, 
And talk to each other, methinks, in jest; 
I will not hear one sigh to-day !” 


“The year moves on to the sweetest rhyme, 
It is not sad at growing old ; 
To the music, O friend, are you keeping time ? 
Age need not make the blocd run cold.” 


“Why, child, it is not so long ago, 
Since life for me meant music rare.” 
“There! Dear-heart, did'nt I tell you so? 
Youth’s elixir is in this air.” 


“ Now you are rested, | know: and so 
We will be up, up and away ; 
For [ must gather, ere home we gc, 
Of woodland flowers a rare bouquet.” 


“These golden-rods, with their feathery spray, 
Tl put by the purple aster’s side ; 
Then, massed with autumn leaves so gay, 
Look—what posy more worth your pride ?” 


“A whole arm-full of gorgeous beauty, 
To bear along our homeward way ; 
A bit of new strength fur to-morrow’s duty, 
Trophies enough of one perfect day.” 


“The wine was good”’—I hear her saying, 
“Tt made me glad, it makes me strong.” 
Gladness and strength are her ways’ of pray- 

ing— : 
To the Good Giver bo.h belong. 


And all through the grinding toil of to-mor- 
row 
Her face will glow with a holy light; 
Work is a benison laid upon sorrow 
By hands of infinite love and might,— 


Hands that as well give holiday cheer ; 
Hark to his voice this autumn day ! 

Come, drink this wine of the ripening year ; 
Dear, sad, tired hearts, come all away ! 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 26, 1870. W. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN AND HIS WIFE, 


Having seen it stated in some religious papers, that 
Keshub Chunder Sen is opposed to the elevation of 
the women of his country, I give you an account of 
an interview he had with Miss in relation to 
the education of his own wife. Miss had been 
sent to by the “ Woman’s Union of Foreign 
Missions,” an association which sends out single wo- 
men for the purpose of educating the women of India; 
and had already been admitted to several families of 
the highest rank, when Mr. Sen sent to know if she 
would teach his wife. Feeling that she had as much 
to do as she could well attend to, she called upon 
him to say that she had not the time at her disposal. 
But he entreated her so earnestly that, at last, she 
consented. Mz. Sen then led her to his wife’s room, 
and introduced her to his wife and mother. Miss 
went several times to the house, but it was 
either a feast day or a holy day, or Mrs. Sen had 
gone to see her relations, so that she could never see 
her; andshe gave up trying. Mr. Sen then sent, asking 
her to try again. She went, but with no better suc- 
cess. Several times this happened; and then she 
sent word that she had not time. Mr. Sen then went 
himself to see her, and begged her to make one more 
trial. She told hira it would be of no use; she could 
never see his wife, and that she could not afford to 
take the time for it, He still entreated, till at last, 
forgetting herself, she said :—‘‘ Why, Babu, I am as- 
tonished! I expected to find your wife different from 
the other women. I thought your influence over her 
would be so great that she would be more intelligent 
and have a greater desire to learn.” He exclaimed 
in intense excitement :—“ You know it isn’t my fault! 
You know I can’t help it! You ‘know I have no in- 
fluence, no control over my own wife. I can’t ask 
her to do the least thing without first asking permis- 
sion of my mother.” And his mother is bitterly op- 
posed to his wife’s being educated in any but the old 
way. 


[We have reason to believe that the above testi- 
mony is strictly correct, though we are not authorized 
to give any names.—ED. | : 
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TRUE FREEDOM. 


** The truth shall make you free.” 


Paul declares himself a Pharisee of the straightest 
sect. Those who are familiar with the demands of 
the pharisaical creed upon its disciples can readily 
understand the enthusiasm of this earnest man tor 
the religion of Jesus. On becoming a Christian, he 
emerged from the slavish ritualism of the Jewish 
church, and placed his neck under the yoke of the 
meek and lowly Nazarene; and the contrast was so 
great, he imagined he had reached a state of perfect 
fteedom. This was a natural result,and Paul only 
showed himself a type of mankind in general, who 
always judge by comparison. 

Absolute freedom being still an ideal goal to which 
none has attained, it is not wonderful that those who 
have groaned under the galling chains of some most 
crushing form of despotism, which, like a frightful 
nightmare, has ever weighed down their powers and 
paralyzed their energies, should rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad when released from such. a state, and 
placed under the government of a kindly-hearted 
king, whose iron rule is softened by love for his sub- 
jects. They now look back upon their former con- 
dition with horror, aud rejoice greatly at the change 
which has done so much for them. Christianity in 
its purity is a great improvement on Judaism. The 
yoke of Jesus is much lighter than that of the priest- 
hood; and the enthusiastic and logical Paul was 
dazzled with the grandeur of a scheme of salvation 
which had for its corner-stone a benevolence so sub- 
lime as that manifested by Jesus of Nazareth in dy- 
ing for truth and humanity. Such examples are ex- 
ceedingly rare in history, much more so then than 
now; and it would have been strange indeed if the 
hearts of good and true men had not been taken cap- 
tive, and made to rejoice in what they conceived to 
be the freedom of a glorious truth. When Martin 
Luther broke the chains of papal infallibility that for 
ages had rested upon the whole Christian. world, 
crushing out the heart and life of humanity, and 
won freedom from the damning influence of a few of 
the darkest dogmas of the Catholic Church for him- 
selfand followers, they in their enthusiasm imagined 
they had reached ultimate truth and perfect freedom. 

The world of mind, like the universe of matter, 
advances step by step; and in the course of time 
Wesley was favored with brighter glimpses of truth, 
and sublimer conceptions of freedom than were ever 
dreamed of by Luther. The benevolent Murray took 
a step stillin advance of Wesley; and now comes 
our beloved Channing, whose feet touched heights 
more sublime than had ever been trod by mortals, 
Still the summit was not gained; and Parker, 
glorious Theodore (“ gift of God”), mounting at first 
upon the thought of Channing, ascended still higher, 
and by the magnetism of his grand soul, and the 
mugic of his earnest eloquence, lifted many up to his 
plane of thought.. Still— 

‘“The world rolls freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow ; 


Take heart! Who bears the cross to-day, 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow, 


That truth is the parent of freedom is proved by 
all history, political as well as religious, Advanced 
minds in every age and country have shown them- 
selves friends of justice, equality, freedom, and fra- 
ternity. A religion of perfect truth must therefore 
be a religion of perfect freedom. This neither 


Judaism, Mohammedanism, nor Christianitycan claim 
to be. Catholics make no such claim. On the con- 
trary, they hold that the authority of the church over 
the soul is absolute; the whole duty of the disciple is 
to ‘submit to every ordinance without question, to 
believe every dogma without mental reservation, and 
make every sacrifice demanded without complaining, 
The Evangelical Protestant churches demand little 
less. Indeed, where they possess the power, they in- 
variably show themselves as despotic as the mother 
church. Witness the “Blue Laws” of Puritan Con- 
necticut, under which men and women were fined 
and imprisoned for not attending church, or for taking 
a walk on Sunday, or for saying that the Bible was 
not an infallible book, &c., &c. These laws were the 
work of the church, and made for her protection ; no 
man could hold office or even yote in those days, 
who did not enjoy the. confidence of the church, 
Christianity emitted a phosphorescent light during 
the dark ages, just as the glow-worm and ignis 
fatwus light up the Dismal Swamp at midnight; but 
it pales before the light ofefreedom developed in these 
later days. The Unitarians (Liberal Christians ?) 
assert that true Christianity is compatible with free- 
dom, and repel the charge asa slander that either 
Catholicism or Evangelical Protestantism represents 
Christianity correctly. Unitarians are the true 
Christians. A more absurd pretension or a more 
presumptuous claim has not been made by any set of 
men during the past century. Unitarianism is in its 
doctrines a protest against every fundamental doc- 
trine of Christianity as taught by Paul and Peter, the 
feunders of the church. Moreover, it is in direct 
antagonism to the chief dogmas taught by Jesus, 
whom they attempt to make responsible for Christ- 
ianity. 

A few examples will illustrate this point. 
Jesus, accepting the dogma of original sin, says,— 
“Unless a man be born again, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” Unitarians says that the story 
of the “ fall” is a mythical legend, and men need no 
new hearts, but the development and proper training 
of their natural powers. Jesus says—‘‘ He tbat be- 
lieyeth not the gospel as Peter and Paul shall preach 
it, shall be damned,”  Unitarians say it matters 
not what a man’s belief may be, if his actions 
are right. This I heard a leading Unitarian 
clergyman sayin a sermon to-day. Jesus says— 
“He that works one hour shall receive the same 
pay as he that toils the whole day.” (See 
parable of the vineyard.) Unitarians teach that the 
law of compensation is universal and immutable, and 
men are always rewarded according to their deeds, 

These examples might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely ; but those presented are sufficient to show 
the absurdity of the claim of ovr Unitarian friends to 
the title of Christians. ‘“ Liberal” Christians they 
style themselves. While definitions remain authori- 
tative, the term “ Liberal Christianity” will be a mis- 
nomer. It ranks with such phrases as conservative 
radicalism, or democratic monarchy. Most Unitarians 
are free from the absurd dogmas of Christianity, but, 
being slaves to public opinion, they toady to it on 
account of its prestige, or cling to its skirts through a 
perverted and morbid veneration, or an unmanly 
pusillanimity. by 

“The truth shall make you free,” and the truth, 
followed to its ultimate. result, will land you safely 
upon the platform of Free Religion, 

T. A. BLAND. 


a 
REFLECTIONS. 


Wasnineton, D. C., Oct. 7, 1870. 


Dear Srr:—I read your thoughtful paper with 
great interest. I rejoice with you in the increase of 
thinking people, and believe that, while conservatism 
may retard, it cannot prevent the development of re- 
ligious knowledge. : 

For how simple is Religion! how complex, Opin- 
ion! Few individuals understand the one, and 
many trouble themselves about the other. Of Re- 
ligion no one can doubt, because it is one of the in- 
nate feelings. But of Opinion there is as widea 
difference as of climates, countries, and sentient 
creatures brought into existence by the Creative 
Spirit. , 

Who is religious? what is Religion? When shall 
we begin to define it so that men shall discriminate 
between it and mere opinions about forms and creeds? 
The agents of evil in the world—called the “faith- 
ful”—are mostly selfish or crazed supporters of 
opinions; while the agents of good—called the “in- 
fldel”—are the really religious everywhere. Per- 
haps if the worshippers of Opinion had not a pocket 
interest in their sacred, self-saving selfishness, they 
would be less belligerent, and would recognize the 
divine spirit of Religion in toleration and universal 
liberty. Living idly—that is, irreligiously—upon the 
labor of others, is it not wonderful that priests have 
imposed upon men opinions and forms which have 
nothing really to do with Religion ? 

But what is Religion? Is it not, in common lan- 
guage, the fuct of being good and doing good 7) Keep- 
ing a mind ever tolerant and open to the reception 
of truths as soon as revealed by study, experiment, 
and research into the laws which govern the moral 
and material worlds? And what are creeds, forms, 
beliefs, faiths, but opinions forced upon men against 
their will? 

As these revelations are made, they weaken mere 
“Opinion. They develop knowledge of the laws of 
mind, necessarily unknown to the savage; and pro- 
claim the laws of matter, whereby the general wealth 
is increased. For we must bear in mind that there 
is no civilization without material progress, and no 
material progress without religion or the activity of 
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the highest sentiments. True progress is work, and 
he who works best is the truest pray-er, and his pray- 
ers are ever answered. 

By the progress of the intellect we begin to be able 
to calculate what social changes should be, and pro- 
phesy what they must be. We comprehend what 
we gain in actual wealth of more equal and fraternal 
conditions. We see what enormous disadvantages 
and losses spring from the antagonistic spirit, and 
learn to apply moral methods to our labor system, 
so that we may attain to that harmonious inequality 
ot condition in which no man need want, and no 
man have more than he can possibly manage. 

Opinionists have an instinctive dread of Religion, 
and everywhere are inclined to persecute. Religion- 
ists with equal instinct love the law, and are inclined 
to charity, justice and liberty. 

Of what use, indeed, is it to a man if he gain the 
whole world to his Opinion, and yet lose his soul by 
neglecting Religion? If the future world is a spirit- 
ual condition, man need be careful of his thoughts 
and beliefs. For the believer in Hell will in all 
probability experience this place or condition of his 
own mental creation. It is not the man condemned, 
but he who damns to gratify his hatred, that must 
bear the pains. 

Faith is the belief in the known. Knowing, we 
necessarily believe, and our faith:is perfect. But of 
what avail is a belief in Hell, of which a man can 
know nothing? Of what avail to believe in saints of 
whom we have no positive knowledge, or in revela- 
tions not of our own mind, but of others? How 
natural, nevertheless, that distressed nations, like the 
Jews, should have mentally hoped for a Messiah or 
Savior—looking, like Micawber, for “something to 
turn up”—to revenge them of their enemies! These 
imaginations are not Religion; they are only Opinion 
at best. And what is worst, Opinion forced upon 
men in times when their thoughts were imperiect 
and their actions brutal. 

Our revolutionary movements are but efforts ‘to 
be better and do better.” All restrictions, usurpa- 
tions anértyrannies are selfish desires to gain the ob- 
jects of Opiniun—all efforts to escape from them, the 
effort of Religious sentiments to govern the passions 
and establish the divine rule. 

It appears to me that reformers should protest 
against the misuse of the word .“‘ Religion.” An 
opinion or superstition, derived from others, should 
never be designated ‘‘ Religion,” which is the divine 
or moral action of the individual mind. 

We are only on the way to a higher civilization. 
In the savage state men have to fight for very exist- 
ence. Ours is a transitional period. Antagonism 
still is active, but uses intellect in imperfect moral 
light. The Religion of every-day life and work is 
beyond most men’s'comprehension. The,great con- 
troller of the mind—conscientiousness—is among the 
least active of the moral sentiments, and hence 
neither in conduct nor in faith do men approach 
nearer Religion than by the hypocritical imitation of 
it for temporal advantages. 

Yours very fraternally, 


Cuas. L. ALEXANDER. 
>< ~- 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1870. 


Mr. Ansor,—I deem it of far more practical im- 
portance to know whether we are, in a true sense, 
living now and here, than to know whether, in a vul- 
gar sense, death will end our being. Conscious guilt 
seeks salvation, as conscious death gasps and struggles 
for life. Death ends life, but not subsequent re-crea- 
tion; and this is neither salvation nor immortality, 
but like all other creation. All knowledge gives all 
power; under its direction unintelligent force and 
matter waltz, hand in hand, through the vast halls of 
being, and after millions of years are as fresh as ever. 
Now if Deity thus carefully endows these, the mere 
shoddy of the universe, with endless existence, will 
he impeach and stultify himself by a total disregard 
for the intelligent spirit? ‘Will he preserve, with 
such absolute exactness, all but the truly great in the 
scale of intrinsic value,—thus keep the atom and not 
a Jesus, Howard or Newton,—thus save the raw 
material of honey, and not care for the little hive of 
life’s elaborated sweets? Believing that the known 
conducts to the unknown, let us apply the principle 
to this case. We know that nothing dies a natural 
death until it has fulfilled the legitimate purpose of 
its life. Will the human soul prove an exception ? 
The biennial plant lives on another year; and 
whether the little 1 Am be an annual, biennial, or 
perennial, I say—‘‘Thy will be done!”’—and go 
cheerfully forth to the work of this present life, be- 
lieving I thus tread the true pathway to the next. 
And as the acorn foretells the future unfolding and 
life and beauty of the oak, so likewise does the soul 
foretell with equal clearness its own endless life, 
growth and perfection. 

Sincerely your friend, 


1 fess 


SA ORITICISM OF OUR ALM.” 


[From the Chicago Mwaminer for November, Mr. Towne’s 
. new monthly.] 


One of our truest radicals, an admirably Christian 
scholar, thinker, and man, writes to us of our position 
as follows :— 


“*T do not assent to the fundamental proposition which y 
intend the Hwvaminer shall support, that Free Religion is 
Christianity stripped of unessential opinion and tradition. I 
don’t care to keep the Christian name—would rather have it 
dropped, and expect it some day to be dropped. Of course 
Tunderstand your meaniug, that what has given to Christianity 
its best vitality and power is its free and universal elements, 
the great spiritual realities found under all forms of religion. 
And to this I.assent. ButI see no logic in calling these uni- 
versal elements by the specific name ‘ Christian.’ Why go to 


the progressive Jew, or Hindu, or the Confacian, and say, 
‘The essential, vital truth under your religious belief is to be 
called Christianity ?? Iam content to find that it is the same 
with the essential and permanent in the Christian religion, 
and will not insist that he shall call it ‘ Christianity,’ any more 
than I would yield to his claim that I should call my religion 
‘Judaism’ or ‘ Hinduism.’ Why not take at once the large 
term that includes them all—universal Religion?” 

Our friend very seriously misapprehends our posi- 
tion, which is, that we, and all others, Jews, Ma- 
hometans, Hindus, and whoever has a religion which 
at heart 7s religion, should, by radical reform, strip 
off what is not true religion, and make, each for his 
people, a true Judaism, or true Christianity, or true 
Hinduism, or true Mahometanism. We could easily 
show our friend that Jews, Arabs, Persians, Hindus, 
Siamese Buddhists, and other representatives of 
world-religions, as well as Christians, are each freeing 
their respective faiths of superstition, and are appeal- 
ing to their fellow-believers to use each their tradi- 
tional religious name as properly meaning the pure 
truth freed from the husk of error. We, on radical 
Christian ground, say to each of these faiths, hold 
your ground and keep your name, and let us have a 
world-fellowship of the different religions of the 
earth. Ouwr idea, when we asked our friend to join 
us in a resolution to secure a new organization for 
religious ends, and the idea we supposed the Free 
Religious Association was to represent, was this unity 
of religions with liberty and diversity both of names 
and special tenets. We wanted to see all classes of 
Christians come together, Catholic, Calvinist, ete., 
etc., on a platform of generous human recognition of 
one another, and with them, if occasion should be 
found, men and women of other names than the 
Christian. Wedesired to see each accept the method 
of radical reform, each putting his truest truth in 
front, and agreeing to hold together by that, and to 
hold separately other things as each felt necessary. 


Our Free Religion leaves the Catholic a Catholic, 
and the Hindu a Hindu, and the Moslem a Moslem, 
and the Jew a Jéw,and the Christian a Christian, 
each to wear his providential name, and to have his 
individual peculiarities of creed and worship, until 
we all come in the unity of faith unto 4 PERFECT 
MAN. But our friend, if he is logically consistent, as 
he seems to mean, to be, must. ask each of these to 
drop their providential name and take that of Free 
Religionist, 01 universal Religionist. If, to use Mr. 
Abbot’s language, he proposes to “stand squarely out- 
side. of Christianity,’ he must also stand squarely 
outside of the other great religions, or else go squarely 
into some one of them. Assuming that he has not 
found any of these religions ‘a good place to emi, 
grate to,” and that he sees the logic of his position, 
he really helps to-set up, as far as his nominal rela- 
tions are concerned, a very small new sect, in fact 
making Free Religion a Boston and Toledo notion, 
and doing this none the less although those engaged 
in it feel as broad and liberal as all out-of-doors. Our 
friend, in short, squares off against all the religions of 
the world, nominally, while we accept our Christian 
name and place with all the other world-religions. 
He and we alike hold and work for the truth of pure 
FRreE RELIGION, and sympathize with it wherever 
found, but he declines, or would prefer to drop out 
of, nominal relation to Christians, while we adhere 
to that relation, and do it on a principle which war- 
rants the Jew, the Hindu, the Moslem, and other re- 
ligionists of the world in keeping each to his own 
name and fellowship as God has made them to dwell 
on all the face of the earth. 


This principle is really radical and free, it makes 
the name a name only, and gives freedom of names 
and peculiarities. Our friend’s principle is neither 
radical nor free, for it does not allow perfect liberty 
as to names, and it insists, not merely on the root of 
pure truth, but ona correct name, thus creating a 
kind of Free Religious orthodoxy which is all about 
aname. Especially if this is carried to the extreme 
point made by Mr. Abbot, that none are truly and 
honestly Christian who do not take Jesus as Messiah, 
it gives Free Religion an attitude not merely of strict- 
ness, but of bigotry. We have a periect right to 
judge for ourselves how to be honest Christians, and 
vur friend misses the radical mark exceedingly when 
he makes the ado he does abont other people’s 
honesty. It is done with a nobly pure purpose, but 
it ought to be leftundone nevertheless. We consider 
it our duty to stay under the Christian name, and 
make Christianity mean Free Religion. 

We do in this matter as Theodore Parker did in the 
matter of American politics. He took his part as an 
American citizén, and worked to make ‘‘ American ” 
mean justice to all men. Mr. Phillips was working 
for the same thing, but refused all citizen relations on 
the ground that. “ American” did not mean justice. 


_ He was for breaking up the national fellowship, 


while Mr. Parker was for purging it. Our friend 
and Mr. Abbot take just the ground about Christ- 
janity which Mr. Phillips took about the Constitution 
and the Union. It turned out that Mr. Parker was 
the true prophet. The course of events purged the 
nation and left it united. Does anybody wish Mr. 
Phillips could have had his way, to break the country 
in two, one part to be free, and the other to be se- 
curely slave, with no abolition fellow-citizens to mo- 
lest or make them afraid? Weare for purging Christ- 
janity, not seceding from it. Even excommunicated, 
we claim and will hold our place. And it is as sure 
as fate that Christianity will be purged as our natlon 
was purged, and made to mean FREE RELIGION. 
The other religions also will be purged in like 
manner. Whether some of the great names will fall 
we neither know nor care. Possibly they may. But 
if they do not, and probably they will not, we can 
still have religion free and pure in all the great 
divisions of the race. 


Department 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN< 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PrRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind.; 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SzorrTARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASsISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. r 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Directors—Isaac: M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mags. 


THE CONVENTIONS. 


Public Conventions under the auspices of 
the Frrm RELIGIouS ASSOCIATION are to be 
held this Autumn as follows: 


At CINCINNATI, Tuesday evening, Noyem- 
ber 1st, and Wednesday, November 2d, through 
the day. ss 

At INDIANAPOLIS, Thursday evening, No- 
vember 3d, and Friday, November 4th, 
through the day. 

At Topo, Monday evening, November 
7th, and through the day, November 8th. | 

Local Committees will give due notice of 
the place and hours for meeting in their re- 
spective towns. 


The friends of reason and freedom in re- 
ligion, the seekers after truth, all those who 
would have religion applied directly to ques- 
tions of social reform and practical life, the 
foes of sectarianism, of superstition, of dogma- 
tism, in the cities where the meetings are to be 
held and from all the country around, are 
urged to attend these Conventions. Let there 
bea grand rally. ‘Those, too, who are not in 
sympathy with the Free Religious Associa- 
tion are cordially invited to attend. 

Practical subjects, bearing on the vital is- 
sues of the day, will be discussed, such as 
“Radical Organization,” “The Battle of 
Free Religion with Dogmatism and Super- 
stition,” ‘‘ Bible Worship,”~ ‘The Sunday 
Question,” “'The Relation of Religion to the 
State in America.” 

Able speakers will be present, prepared to 
address the Conventions on these subjects. 
Time will be allowed also for free discuss- 
ion. 

Among the speakers positively expected to 
attend all the Conventions are O. B. Froth- 
ingham, President of the Association, Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise, Francis EH. Abbot, Thomas 
Vickers, Miss Lillie Peckham, and Wm. J. 
Potter. It is also hoped that Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Rabbi Max Lilienthal, Rowland 
Connor, and Edward C. Towne will be pres- 
Others have been invited. 

Any newspapers interested that will make 


ent. 


an item of this notice will confer a favor. 


RE FACE Ig pe es eB OS 


In addition to the above notice we can re- 
port this week that arrangements for the 
Conventions are proceeding very satisfactorily. 
The opening session of the Cincinnati Con- 
yention, Tuesday evening, Noy. Ist, is to be 
held in the fine Hebrew Temple, over which 
Dr. Wise is the presiding Rabbi. At this 
session it is expected that Hon. George 
Hoadly, of Cincinnati, will preside and make 
an introductory address. He will be followed 
by Rey. O. B. Frothingham, President of the 
Association, (who will set forth the general 
principles and aims of the free religious moye- 
ment), and probably by Col. T. W. Higginson. 
The sessions of the following day—morning, 
afternoon, and, evening-—will’ be held in the 
main hall of the new Free Church, where 
Rey. Mr. Vickers preaches. Hach of these 
sessions Will be devoted to a special topic, to 
be presented in an introductory address by 
some chosen speaker, and then opened to 
general discussion. There will be a good 
number of well known speakers in attendance, 
and no lack, we are sure, of wise and earnest 
talk. Itis to be reckoned a good omen that 
the Convention is to have its meetings in a 
Jewish Synagogue, and in a Radical Congre- 
gational Church. This fact of itself speaks of 
the spiritual freedom, progress and fellowship 
which the Association represents. So may 
all sectarian barriers, modern and ancient, 
vanish before the advancing truth! The 
liberal Jewish Rabbis, Wise and Lilienthal, 
are working heartily for the Convention, and 
their voices will be heard in the meetings. 
Dr. Wise means to attend all the Conventions. 
At Indianapolis and Toledo the programme 
in general will be the same as at Cincinnati, 
with some variations as to subjects and 
speakers. Friends of the Conventions in all 
these cities are warmly interested, and will do 


their part to make the meetings a success. 
+ 


LIBERAL JUDAISM. 


It is evident that liberal Judaism exists in 
other places besides Cincinnati. It seems to 
be having a rapid progress in this country. 
Among other recent evidences we have noted 
the following account of the consecration of 
a new synagogue in Rochester, N. Y. A cor- 
respondent of the Liberal Christian, “N.M. 
M.” sympathetically describes the occasion 
thus :— 

We were invited to attend the consecration of the 
new synagogue of the congregation of Elon Yerak 
in the city of Rochester, and found it a very enjoy- 
able occasion. The capacity of the building is not 
large, and. accordingly tickets of admission were is- 
sued to prevent uncomfortable crowding. A band of 
music was in attendance to give expression to the 
evident pride and delight of the congregation, and a 
large choir discoursed some very agreeable melodies. 
While the opening pieces were being sung, the “ Holy 
Books,” cased in their warm velvet wrappers, were 
brought in on the shoulders of four men, and borne 
several times around, up and down theaisles. These 
appeared to be the only idols these people have. 
After this parade the precious bundles of velitum were 
deposited in the “ Ark,” the Rabbi of the congrega- 
tion intoning some service in the Hebrew tongue, 
and the yeil dropped before the holy place. 

The formalities of consecration thus over, Dr. 
Vidover, of New York, arose and preached an elo- 
quent discourse from Numbers xxiv. 5 :—-“ How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 
O Israel!’ He spoke without notes, in an earnest and 
impassioned manner, of the service the Hebrew na- 
tion has rendered to the religion of the modern 
world; of the ancient origin of its faith; claiming 
for it that it was the first enlightened expression of 
the religious sentiment. He urged especially that 
Moses instituted the earliest popular form of worship ; 
that whatever prior and contemporaneous religions 
of the olden time at:best may have been, they were 


for the priesthood rather than for the people; that, 
though the multitudes had their domestic deities, 
they nothing of worship in public assemblies. 
Moses popularized religion. After illustrating this 
view with many learned and beautiful testimonies 
he proceeded to speak of worship in its two-fold 
character of devotion and instruction, a service of 
the heart and of the mind, a proper feeling of grati- 
tude and love toward God, and a right moral prepar- 
ation for the discharge of our duties toward each 
other. The speaker took occasion to express the 
broadest views, and seemed to overlook entirely the 
distinction between Jew and Gentile; claiming little 


more for Judaism than all must acknowledge, and 


not failing to recognize truth and goodness as of one 
value, whether found in church, mosque or syna- 
gogue. 

Such is a meagre outline of a most excellent dis- 
course, which could hardly fail to do every one good 
that listened to it. There was a sense with some of 
us that the Rabbi had got hold of the universal faith, 
and that his utterances for the most part could not 
fail of a universal response. In prayer and sermon 
he spoke for us all, without the shghtest taint of ex- 
clusiveness or bigotry. ‘‘ Where there is purity,” said 
he, “there is God’s true temple ; where duty is done, 
there God is acceptably served.” 


If this is the style of talk with Jewish teachers, 
may their synagogues multiply aii over the earth ! 

The Unitarians of Rochester are seeking to further 
similar ideas of religion under the Christian name. 
But, notwithstanding the appeal of such views to the 
universal reason, the populace has not yet come over 
to our standard. But they must come at last, and it 
would not be well for them to come before their 
time, Noris it of the utmost importance that they 
come to us, if only they come to Liberal ideas. So, 
while we rejoice in a steadily growing congregation, 
we rejoice still more in the advanced teaching of 
other pulpits, and of newspapers not technically our 
own. When,asof late we have found to our delight, 
one can hear Liberal preaching in great Orthodox 
churches, and can find his most cherished views ad- 
vocated in the Independent, and in the columns of 
our secular journals as well, one knows that the ball 
is rolling, and may well dispense with the self- 
complacent feeling that it rolls because he pushes it. 

te 

ErratuM.—In the article on “ Radical Free 
Churches,” signed “'T. W. H.” in Tue inpEx, No. 
41, for oration read oratory in the third paragraph. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Mentine of the Fren Rewiarous A‘ssocraTron for 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrer, New Beprorp, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B. FrorHineuam, on “The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;” DAyrp A. Wasson, 
on “The Nature of Religion ;’ Mrs. E. D, Cueney, 
on “ Religion as a Social Force ;! F. E. Axzor, on 
“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 
by the Spirit of the Age ;” S. Jomnson, on “The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;’ Rassr Wisk, on 
“The Universal Elements in Judaism ;”’ Cou. T. W. 
Hieernson, on “ Mohammedanism:”’ Wm. F. 
CHANNING, on “ The Religions of China ;’ W. J. 
Porter, on “ The Religions of India ;’ and an ab- 
stract of a discussicn on the “Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
Lhis Report is specially representative of the princi- 
ples of the Association. Price 50 cents. In packages 
of five or more 30 cents each. Also CHANNING’S 
Address on “Tur RELIGIONS oF Curna,” (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interest at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 20 
cents. 

The ANNUAL Report for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 
and 50 cents respectively), Rey. Samuel Johnson’s 
essay on “ Toe Worsnmip or Jesus” (50 cents), and 
an essay on “‘ REASON AND REVELATION,” by WM. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all _published through the Asso- 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec- 
retary. 

The Report for 1868 contains a letter from the 
celebrated Hindu Theist, KmsHus CHUNDER SEN, 
on the “ Origin and Aims of the Brahmo Somaj,” 
also an address by WENDELL Puruutes, on “Relig- 
ion and Social Science ;” a letter by M. D. Conway, 
on ‘Religious Movements in England,” and speeches 
by Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT COLLYER, 
Cuartes H. Matcoum, Joun Weiss, and others. 


The Report for .1869 has addresses by Rater 
Watpo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, Jutta Warp 
Hower, ©. A. Barton, Pror. Denton, Horace 
SEAVER, Lucy Sronx, and others. 


ELOQUENCE OF WENDELL PHILLirs.—Some years 
ago—it was before the rebcllion—when Wendell 
Phillips and others were using every effort to abolish 
slavery, there was a meeting in this city, at which he 
made an address. A southern slaveholder was pres- 
ent, and after listening a while to the burning words 
of the orator, went ont in a rage, and resorting to the 
counting-room of a friend, exclaimed, “I haye been 
to hear Wendell Phillips speak, and such words, 
such abuse! too bad, too bad! The rascal deserves to 
be hung, and if we had him at the south, hung he 
would be, and that right quickly too! Oh, it is to 
bad, too bad.” “ How long did you hear him speak ?” 
asked the friend. “Why, for more than one full 
hour,” replied the Southerner, “and all the time he 
poured out the hardest of words towards us of the 
South.” “ Butwhy,”-inquired the friend, “why did 
you sit there so long, and hear such seyere words 2” 
‘“ Because,” answered the slaveholder, “ confound the 
fellow, Icouldn’t getaway from him.” t—Boston 
Traveller. 

> p<. 


“T suppose,” said a quack, while feeling the pulse 
of a patient, who reluctantly submitted to solicit his 
advice, ‘‘I suppose you think me a bit of a humbug?” 
“Sir,” gravely replied the sick man, ‘‘ I was not 
aware until now that you could so readily discover 
a man’s thought by feeling his pulse.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BuavE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In ali its varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuaDE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous iiterature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than the Letters of PARSON NASBY, 


Mr, LOCKE Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
ou 


A NEW STORY! 


Entitled “PAUL DENMON $5 or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of the Rebellion,’ which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy per year, - - - - $2 00 
Clubs of Five, - - - - - Pies aay ite 
Clubsof Ten and over, - - - - 1 50 each. 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or Niore, 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $5 00 


Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address of a dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15n3 Toledo, Ohio, 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable. Practical and Sensi- 
ble. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc , etc. 

It is the most charming. the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

“T am perfectly delighted with it.”— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”’—Jl/inois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman's paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.”’—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 2 
Address, Mrs. ".CORA BLAND, Editor. 

Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own willbe sent on trial three months 
for twenty-five cents. (18tf] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


“SEASON OF 1870-71. 
MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


Important Improvements. 


Patented June 21,and August 23, 1870. 
REDUCTION OF PRICES. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have the pleasure 
of announcing IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS in their Cab- 
inet Organs, for which patents were granted them in June and 
August last. These are not merély merctricious attachments, 
but enhance the substantial excellence of the instruments. 

They are also enabled, by increased facilities for manutac- 
ture, to make. from this date. a FURTHER REDUCTION OF 
PRICES on several leading styles. 

Having completed and added to their former facilities & 
LARGE NEW MANUFACTORY, they hope hereafter to sup- 
ply all orders promptly. 

The Cabinet Organs. made by this Company are of such uni- 
versal reputation, not only throughout America, but also in 
Europe, that few will need assurance of their superiority. For 
years the Company have been unable to supply the constantly 
increasing demand for their instruments, being always largely 
behind orders, though producing about twice the amount of 
work ofany other maker of instruments of the class. This ex- 
traordinary demand is evidence that they have been success- 
ful in carrying into effect two rules which it is their purpose 
to adhere to rigidly, so that they may be,said to be principles 
of their business, These are : 

1. Tomake the very best work, and only the best ; availing 
themselves of the best results of inventive genius, every im- 
provement, wherever effected, and every facility which high- 
est skill, ample experience, and liberal use of abundant means 
can command. 

2. To seli always at the lowest possible prices, reserving to 
themselves the least remunerative profit, As cost of production 
is diminished, prices are reduced, and they always print their 
lowest prices, which are therefore subject to no discount. The 
extent of their business and the enormous number of Cabinet 
Organs which they now have occasion to produce, enables 
them to employ various machinery, and a division of labor 
which would not be possible in a smaller business. They are 
thus enabled to make the present reduction in prices, and to 
sell their work at even Jess than the prices commonly demand- 
ed for inferior instruments, and less than the cost of produc- 
tion without such extraordinary facilities. 

They now offer HFOUR-OCTAVE CABINET ORGANS, in 

uite plain cases, but equal according to their capacity to any- 
thing they make. for $50 each. The SAME, DOUBLE REED, 
$65. FIVE-OCTAY i DOUBLE REED ORGANS, FIVE 
STOPS, with Knee-swell and Tremulant, in elegant case, with 
several of the Mason & Hamlin improvements, $125. The same, 
extra, with new Vox Humana, Automatic Swell, &c., $160. 
THE SAME RESONANT CASE, with new improvements, 
$200. FIVH OCTAVES, THREE SETTS REEDS, SEVEN 
STOPS with EUPHONE, a splendid instrument, $225.. TWO 
MANUEL CABINET ORGANS, FOUR FULL SETTS OF 
REEDS, NINE STOPS, $375. THE SAME, RESONANT 
CASE, with the new improvements, the finest instrument of 
the class made, $425. &c. Many other styles in proportion. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with full infor- 
mation, and reduced prices, is now ready, and will be sent 
free, with TESTIMONIAL CIRVULAR, presenting a great 
mass of evidence as to the superiority of these instruments, to 
any one sending his address to the MASON & HAMLIN OR- 
GAN Cu., 154 Tremoni Street, Boston, or 596 Broadway, New 
York. 42-4-3 


A. J. GROVER, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


WESTERN COLLECTOR. 


SpEcIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTING, AND NEGOTIA- 
TING SETTLEMENTS FOR EASTERN MERCHANTS 
IN THE WESTERN 8TATES. 


Refers by Permission to 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New Yorx. 

J. J. DONALDSON, NationaL Bank oF NortH AMERICA, 
New York. 

VERMILYE & CO., Bangxers, NEw YORK. 

JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., Curcaco. 

GEO. STURGIS, Pres. Nonta-WeEsTERN NATIONAL Bank, 
Curoa@o, IL1. 

WILLIAM R. HAIGHT, Banger, EARLyILLE, ILL. 


All Business promptly and thoroughly attended to, and charges 
Reasonable. 


Address, A. J. GROVER, 


421f Earlwille, La Salle Vo., I. 


North Western Farmer, 


Published at Indianapolis, isa first-class Rural Magazine, devo- 
ted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Heonomy, Stock Rais. 
ing, Gardening, Market Reports, Home Culture, and Family 
Reading. 

It is royal quarto in size, and contains twenty-eight three- 
column pages, is beautifully illustrated by pictures of fine Stock 
imnroved Machinerv rare Fruits, beautiful Flowers, and mode: 
Buildings, besides a large number ot pictures gotten up express- 

y for the entertainment and instruction of children. 

It is bound in tinted covers, and is conceded to be the hand- 
somest magazine in America, 

It was started five years ago, as a plain, sixteen-page paper, 
and has grown to its present size and character and reached the 

argest circulation of any paper of its class west of New York, 
in five years. ; 

It is immensely popular wherever known, and numbers its 
readers by thousands in all parts ofthe West. 

TERMS ONLY $150 A YHAR. 

Will be sent three months on trial for 25 cents. 

T. A, BLAND & Co., Publishers, 
83 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First Youtumsg, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100.copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion. 

The June number contains Mr Frothingham's article on 
‘* What-is Religion for ? ” 

Address 8. H, MORSE, office of ‘“* The Radical,’ Boston, 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD WALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A.E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN P. FREEMAN. 


A. E. MALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 
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A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed, by this Institution, produce the fol- 


lowing results : 
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Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on/all deposits. Os 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. O. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind. 
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Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical &xamimers—Drs, Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O. (18y11 
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TRS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relief and health to your infants, 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Caw Say In ConFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say ofany other mediciue—NEVER HAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO Errect A Cure, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it, On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **irs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,?? having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. All others are base imitatations. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 24m6. 
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ANTED-—AGENTS, ($20 per day) t6'sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing Machine in the market.  Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 38y1 


H, M. EDSON, A, TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 
DENTISTS; 
ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPE BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr ; 
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A WEEK PAID AGENTS. Address SACO NOV=- 
ELTY CO., Saco, Me. 35y1 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only.- Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, »ut which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christiahity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


{&8" Those columns of THE INDEX headed DEPARTMENT 
OF THE FREE ReELiGious AssocraTron are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
zeeponelple for anything published in any other part of THE 
INDEX. 
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FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


“ REPENTANCE? AND * FORGIVENESS.» 


{ Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, in Lyceum 
Hall, Sunday evening, Oct. 16, 1870.] 


“The substance of the gospel is, not without reason, said to 
be comprised in ‘repentance and remission of sins,’ . . . . 
Both are conferred on us by Ubrist, and we obtain both by 
faith. It ought not to be doubted that repentance 
not only immediately follows faith, but is produced by it. 
ine Those who imagine that repentance rather precedes 
faith than is produced by it, as fruit by a tree, have never been 
acquainted with its power. . . Evangelical repentance 
we discover in all who have been distressed by a sense of sin 
in themeelyes, but have been raised from their depression, and 
re-invigorated by a confidence in the Divine mercy, and con- 
verted to the Lord,” 

JOHN Catyin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book III, 
‘Chap. III, Sect. 1. 


I propose this evening to speak of “ Reper tince 
and Forgiveness,’—the orthodox Christian teaching 
on this subject, its falsity, and its demoralizing ef- 
fects; and also the truth of which it is the caricature 
and poisonous perversion. I do so because about the 
middle of July I received a communication for THE 
InpeEx [published in No. 31] from which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 

‘sT haye never said much upon the subject of Religion, yet 
haye thought sometimes that the idea Christian professors 
hold in regard to Repentance and Forgiveness of Sins was one 
great incentive to mortals to commit crime. . . . . . I 
should so love to have you, or some of your readers who write 
with a steady pen, write what you think of Repentance and 
Forgiveness. I have heard these subjects harped upon. for 
more than fifty years, but very unsatisfactorily to my mind.”’ 

In a note appended to this communication, I 
promised at some time to take this as the topic of a 
Sunday essay; and I now improve the first conve- 
nient opportunity to redeem my promise. 

The great charge brought against the moral teach- 
ings of paganism, and especially of the ancient Greek 
and Roman philosophers, is that they take what is 
called “a superficial view of sin.” It is said that, 
while the honored teachers of antiquity laid down 
many high and pure moral precepts, they failed to 
recognize’ the “ exceeding sinfulness of sin,” and were 
therefore powerless to move the popular conscience 
or produce a deep and lasting impressiou on the 
spiritual consciousness of mankind. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that the Christian gospel fully 
recognizes this terrible fact of sin, depicts its enormity 
with a force and appalling truthfulness that over- 
whelm the guilty soul with remorse and alarm, and 
thus lays the axe at the very root of the Upas-tree of 


moral evil. There is no one point on which’ the 
preachers of evangelical Christianity insist more 
strenuously than this. 

The reality, universality, and sure destructiveness 
of sin constitute the great argument by which they 
prove the absolute necessity to man of the Christian 
gospel. The world, they say, is utterly “lost and 
ruined,” steeped in iniquity, dyed in the fastest colors 
of perdition. God, they say, is therefore filled with 
abhorrence and holy hatred for the work of his own 
hands, burns with dreadful wrath at the multiplied 
and ever-multiplying transgressions of a race wallow- 
ing in wickedness, and brandishes over their heads 
the thunderbolt of his destroying curse. Christ, they 
say, moved by pity for men thus tumbling by myriads 
into the pit of hell, like herds of buffaloes driven by 
Indians over the edge of a precipice, came down 
from his lofty pinnacle of exaltation, gathered into 
his own person the pitiless arrows of the Almighty, 
by his own voluntary death on the cross slaked the 
thirst of infinite vengeance, and thus contrived to res- 
cue from their horrible fate the few who are willing to 
wash themselves in his blood. My phrases are not 
all quite orthodox; but that the ideas are as I state 
is shown by the following verse, nauseating in its 
hideous imagery, yet cherished as one of the most 
popular in all the gory hymn-books of Christen- 
dom :— 


‘* There is a fountain filled with blood. 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 
And sinners, plunged beneath the flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


This being the outline of the Christian gospel as 
systemized by the Christian Church, the one great 
object of orthodox preachers is to bring men to a 
full consciousness, or in their own phrase to a “ real- 
izing sense,” of their “lost and hopeless condition.” 
Everything depends on convincing the people that 
their “ sins are as scarlet,” and justly expose them to 
the sure destruction that impends. Sin, like a fright- 
ful cancer, must be belieyed to have irremediably es- 
tablished itself in their souls, to live, as it were, by 
an independent life of its own, to have created a 
poison circulating through every artery, vein, and 
capillary vessel, to be sucking into itself all the nu- 
tritive juices of their being, and to be diverting these 
to the building up of its own horrid and parasitic 
organism. They must believe that they are unutter- 
ably, absolutely, and hopelessly sinful, and that sin 
brings condemnation to everlasting pains. The first 
stage, therefore, of the orthodox Christian experience 
is despair,—stark, blank despair; and the stereo- 
typed description of it is that the soul is “ under con- 
viction of sin.” Terror at thought of the great Judg- 
ment to come, when God shall relentlessly plunge 
the unrepentant into the agonies of hell, and belief that 
this horrible doom is a just one, because deserved 
even by the most trivial sin,—this is the first step in 
“conversion ;” and it is, in substance, a mere spasm 
of fear, a wild panic of alarm, ending in anguish and 
despair. 

Now. repentance is simply an escape out of this 
“Black Hole of Calcutta.” When the preacher has 
got his victim thoroughly paralyzed by terror and 
self-abhorreuce, the next thing in order is to hold out 
a hope of salvation from the grim and ghastly fate 
that yawns before him. The poor creature is made 
to clutch at the offered hand of Jesus, who is repre- 
sented as a. “Savior able to save even to the uttermost.” 
Faith in the willingness and power of Jesus to rescue 
him out of the very jaws of perdition is the second 
step of the orthodox Christian experience. The 
“blood of the Lamb” washes out the blackness of the 
sin; and the wretched sinner, plunged into the abyss 
of despair by the supposed infinitude of his guilt, is 
carried up to the seventh heaven of rapture by dis- 
covering that he emerges from the “fountain of 
blood” free from every stain. Until he attains this 
“faith” or “saving hope in Christ,’ he cannot re- 


pent,—cannot shake off the millstone from his neck, 
—cannot take the first step towards God. If he could 
repent without “ throwing himself at the foot of the 
Cross,” and thus by his own act escape God’s wither- 
ing curse, there would be no need of any Savior ; 
and therefore Calvin, and every other clear-headed 
‘orthodox reasoner, regards repentance itself as a free 
gift conferred by Christ on those who believe in him. 
You cannot repent of yourself; you must humble 
your pride first, kneel at the feet of Christ, and con- 
quer your natural repugnance to the blood-bath. 
Having thus proved your absolute surrender, your 
absolute abandonment of all attempt to save yourself, 
Christ graciously condescends to grant you the 
power of repenting, the power of “feeling a godly 
sorrow for your sin,’ without which the curse will 
still cling to you. The more you attempt to repent 
without this previous capitulation to the “Captain 
of your Salvation,” so much the more you will fan 
the blazing wrath of God, and exasperate the flames 
of vengeance already roaring to receive you. This is 
the only escape from the Christian hell,—delieve first, 
and then you will be permitted to repent. Until you 
believe in the “ blood of Christ,’ you can only shriek 
in terror at the certainty of your damnation, and 
acknowledge with groans its absolute justice; but 
you cannot repent so as to win the pardon of God, 
before you fling yourself, in despair of self-salvation 
and faith in your appointed “ Savior,’ at the foot of 
the Cross. Otherwise this “ Savior” would find his 
office a sinecure. It is plain, therefore, that the re- 
pentance required by the Christian system is but a 
consequence of “ faith ;” its command is—‘ BELIEVE, 
OR BE DAMNED.” Although it makes semi-orthodox 
people wince to be held to the plain logic of their 
own professed creed, there is no evading it. To give 
up the notion that the first condition of salvation is 
belief in the blood-bath, is to give up orthodoxy al- 
together. 


Thus far, then, the case stands as follows. All 
men being desperately wicked, the sinner must first 
of all be overwhelmed with a sense of sin, a con- 
sciousness of his utterly depraved and lost condition, 
and confess that he deserves to be damned. Next, 
he must believe that Jesus, his “atoning sacrifice,” 
can and will wash him clean of his iniquity, in re- 
turn for faith in the ‘fountain filled with blood,” by 
awakening in his soul a true sorrow or repentance 
for his guilt. Repentance, thus produced, secures 
God’s forgiveness; and the man is saved from hell. 
This is the orthodox “plan of salvation” in a nut- 
shell. 


Now forgiveness, or remission of sins, means that 
God wipes out the sins themselves, and cancels abso- 
lutely their consequences. He at the same time 
destroys sin, the cause, and excuses from damnation, 
the effect. All the consequences of sin are swept 
away with sin itself. The sinner becomes imme- 
diately a saint, made such by his faith in the “ blood 
of Christ.” The penalties of violated law are all re- 
mitted ; and though he dies three seconds afterwards, 
he is admitted at once to heaven. Being washed 
clean from all his stains, he becomes fit forthwith for 
the companionship of the holiest and the best. The 
same God who just before burned with dreadful and 
destroying wrath, now glows with love, and forgets 
to exact vengeance for the sins which have been ex- 
tinguished forever in the magical pool of gore. No 
matter how abominable has been the life of the man, 
he has been changed from centre to circumference, 
and escapes all the Divine displeasure at his past life. 
Hence orthodox ministers strive their utmost to se- 
cure “ death-bed repentance ;” and if they can succeed 
in making the dying sinner confess his guilt and his 
faith in the atonement of blood, they confidently de- 
clare that his soul is saved, and admitted into heaven. 
Even murderers on the scaffold have but to adopt 
this easy method, in order to pass at once from the 
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gallows to the “ throne of grace,” and join the throng 
of the blessed, with crowns on their heads and harps 
in their hands, to sing forever the “triumphs of re- 
deeming love.” 


Some years ago: visited a Methodist camp-meeting 
in Massachusetts. In one of the tents I heard a loud 
yoice in prayer, with various accompaniments of 
groans, amens, and hallelujahs. Looking in through 
the open doorway, I saw a young man on his knees 
praying aloud, while the perspiration ran down his 
face in streams. Although he seemed quite fluent, 
and the words poured forth in great abundance, now 
and then he came to an awkward pause. One of 
these pauses, in particular, arrested my attention. 
‘We thank thee, O Lord,” he cried, “we thank 
thee, O Lord, that thou didst”—He stopped, cleared 
his throat vigorously, and began again. “ We thank 
thee, O Lord, that thou didst—didst—get up that 
scheme of redemption !” 


Now the young man’s blundering phrase exactly 
describes the orthodox “ plan of salvation.” It is the 
most thoroughly ‘“gotten-up scheme” ever con- 
cocted by human ingenuity,—the most self-evident 
tissue of absurdities ever accepted by human folly. 
I am very far from questioning the integrity of those 
who devised it, or the sincerity of those who believe 
it. History illustrates no more remarkable trait of 
the human mind than the tendency which makes 
men carry out ideas, in the long run, to their natural 
and logical consequences. Plant premises in public 
opinion, and you may be sure that ultimately their 
conclusions will be thoroughly believed. It is only 
& question of time. Hence I look upon the whole or- 
thodox system as the simple and honest flowering-out 
of certain seeds planted in the infancy of the Christ- 
ian Church. But this fact does not make the system 
any less absurd, or any less mischievous. Its prac- 
tical results only illustrate the disastrous conse- 
quences of leaving the premises of the popular think- 
ing uncorrected by sound education. Let me briefly 
point out the weakness of the “scheme” I have been 
sketching. 


In the first place, the “sense of sin” which is at the 
bottom of it is morbid, unnatural, and perverted. 
Radicals are just as keen-eyed as orthodox professors 
in discovering the knayery and the cruelty and the 
countless vices and crimes of mankind. But they 
see the other side of humanity, also. No manisa 
devil; and even in the worst.of men an honest sym- 
pathy will discern much that is good. The despair 
engendered by the heated imaginations of orthodoxy 
is a moral disease of the deadliest sort, and does more 
to perpetuate iniquity than to cure it. It would be 
impossible to create this despair in any sane mind, 
were it not for that monstrous, abominable, diaboli- 
cal fiction of an everlasting hell. For the paradox- 
ical fact is that what the orthodox call a “sense of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” is at bottom a sense 
of the exceeding hotness of hell-fire. It is not an intel- 
ligent, just abhorrence of the intrinsic degradation 
which a man condemns himself to by violating the 
laws of his own moral being, but rather a cowardly 
dread of the pain imagined to be inflicted by the 
jealous and wrathful God of orthodoxy upon all who 
dare to disobey his unreasonable commands. Strike 
out this terror of being everlastingly tormented, and 
you will strive in vain to create the orthodox agony 
of despair over sin; and nobody knows this better 
than such men as J, D. Fulton and Harle the revival- 
ist. Hell is the very heart of orthodoxy. Without 
a devil to execute damnation, there is no need of a 
Christ to ensure salvation, The ‘sense of sin,” if 
carried beyond the natural reproaches of conscience 
for wilful violations of known duties, becomes utterly 
morbid and pernicious, and ploughs the ground for 
the hateful follies of orthodoxy to strike root and 
grow. The pain and degradation which a man feels 
who is obliged to despise himself, and the knowledge 
he has that this self-contempt puts him out of sym- 
pathy and harmony with the whole moral universe, 
are wholesome experiences, and prepare the way for 
nobler living; but the overstrained, extravagant 
condemnation of himself as having deserved by any 
amount of wrong-doing a whole eternity of vindic- 
tive torment, is a species of insanity superinduced by 
the insanities of orthodoxy. No healthy man ever 
feels in that way. Whoever feels so is the victim of 
disease. Of all the colossal delusions that have be- 
fooled mankind, the fear of hell is the greatest ; and 
the orthodox “sense of sin” is its first-born child, 
It makes God a devil and man an idiot. Its effect 
on character is terrible and destructive, putting 
cowardice in place of courage and selfishness in place 


of generous self-forgetfulness. 
fitly described it :— 
‘* The fear o’ hell's a hangman’s whip, 
To haud the wretch in order; 
But where ye feel your honor grip, 
Let that be a’ your border. 
Its slightest touches, instant pause, 
Debar a’ side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws, 
Uncaring consequences.” 

Furthermore,, orthodox “repentance” is some- 
thing most vigorously to be shunned. Its one con- 
dition being abject dependence on Christ, it demands 
the abjuration of that hardy self-reliance which is 
the creator of all sinewy and large-limbed charac- 
ter. There is ncthing more pitiable than to see 
bearded men bemoaning their sins in the dust 
and ashes of orthodox repentance. If you have 
done amiss, it is manly to regret, but babyish to 
whine. A God that can be mollified or pleased by 
seeing men unman themselves, is no God for me. 
Whoever does a bad deed or shuns to do a good one, 
has truly cause to be ashamed ; but no one can rec- 
tify the evil except himself. He must do his own 
repenting, his own reforming. Until he chooses to 
prove his regret for past lapses by rising superior to 
future temptations, he might as well sow the earth 
with sawdust as plead with God to take the job of 
reformation off hishands. Ifhe tumbles into a pit, he 
will have the sympathy and help of all good people 
in the struggle to clamber out of it; but he has got 
to clamber, nevertheless. In matters of morals, 
nothing is ever done by proxy. This makes the in- 
applicability of the following illustration, used by a 
converted Chinese,tailor to explain the difference be- 
tween Confucianism, Buddhism, and Christianity :— 


The poet Burns has 


“A man had fallen into a deep, dark pit, and lay in its miry 
bottom, groaning and utterly unable to move. Confucius 
walked by, approached the edge of the pit, and said—t Poor 
fellow, I am very sorry for you. Why were you ever such a 
fool as to get in there? Let me give you a piece of advice; if 
you get out, don’t get in again.’ A Buddhist priest next came 
by, and said—‘ Poor fellow, I am very much pained to see you 
there. I think, if you could scramble up two-thirds of the way, 
or even half, I could reach you and lift you up the rest.’ Next 
the Savior came by, and, hearing the cries, went down to the 
very brink of the pit, stretched down and laid hold of the 
man, brought him up, and said—‘ Go, and sin no more.’ ”’ 


That will do very well for pits of that kind. But 
if a man has fallen into a habit of lying, is the 
“Savior” going to come and tell the truth for him 
every time he is asked a question? Or has the man 
got to make up his mind to teil the truth himself, 
and take whatever consequences may come in the 
way of loss or disfavor? If the “ Savior,’ in some 
magical way, enters the man’s soul, and supplants 
his natural individuality, is the man a whit the better 
because the “Savior” tells the truth, while he him- 
self remains dumb? The man himself is just what he 
was,—stays in the pit into which he fell. In these 
matters, every tub must stand on its own bottom, 
The only repentance that is worth anything, is that 
which consists in a vigorous resolve and a vigorous 
execution of it. The other is moonshine and il- 
lusion. 

‘“ Know ye not, who would be free 
Themeelyes must strike the blow ?”” 


Lastly, the orthodox “forgiveness” is all idle 
dreaming. There is no salvation from hell, because 
there is no hell to be saved from, except the hell of 


self-inflicted retribution; and there is no escaping - 


this, if the crime occurs. The criminal is his own 
executioner, administering the penalty in accordance 
with laws which he has not made and cannot alter. 
So long as he persists in doing evil, he is at war with 
himself, with the universe, with God; and every en- 
gagement is a Waterloo defeat. “ Asking forgive- 
ness” avails nothing. I must so live that 1 can for- 
give myself; and when I have forgiven myself, I 
know that God has forgiven me too, If I become 
pure in my own eyes after never so much evil living, 
I am forgiven in the only rational sense of the word; 
that is, I have come again into harmony with the 
laws of my own soul, which are also laws of all soul, 
human or Divine. But the consequences of my acts, 
both outward in the world of Nature and man, and 
inward in my own being, follow without possibility 
of suspension, change, or escape. If forgiveness 
means the remission of the natural penalties of 
wrong-doing, there is no such-thing. They pursue the 
wrong-doer like “black Care behind the horseman.” 
The superstition that by some muttering of prayers a 
guilty man can evade the consequences of his own 
guilt, is one of the most harmful that was ever enter- 
tained. True it is, as my correspondent said, that 
the Christian doctrine of repentance and forgiveness 


becomes an “incentive to crime.” It is wholesome 
to be made aware of the inexorability of law, that we 
may learn to pay greater heed to the laws of our own 
nature, which no man violates with impunity. The 
wisest of men is he who so lives as to have little that 
need be forgiven; and who, if he ever falls into 
mcral lapse, at once so shapes his course that he may 
win the forgiveness of his own soul. This won, he 
wins the forgiveness of all pure souls as well. 


Selections, 


THE CORRELATION OF VITAL AND 
PHYSICAL FORCES, 


(The following is extracted from a pamphlet with the above 
title by Prof. Geo. F, Barker, M. D., of Yale College, issued 
as ‘‘ No. 2—University Series,” and dated 1870.] 


The last of the so-called vital forces which we are 
to examine, is that produced by the nerves and 
neryous centres. In the nerve which stimulates a 
muscle to contract, this force is undeniably motion, 
since it is propagated along this nerye\ from one ex- 
tremity to the other. In common language, too, 
this idea finds currency in the comparison of this 
force to electricity ; the gray or cellular matter being 
the battery, the white or fibrous matter the 
conductors. That this force is not electricity, how- 
ever, Du Bois-Reymond has demonstrated by 
showing that its velocity is only ninety-seyen feet in 
a second, a speed equalled by the greyhound and the 
race-horse. In his opinion, the propagation of a 
nervous impulse is a sort of successive molecular 
polarization, like magnetism. But that this agent 
is a force, as analogous to electricity as is magnetism, 
is shown not only by the fact that the transmission 
of electricity along a nerve will cause the contraction 
of the muscle to which it leads, but also by the 
important fact that the contraction of a muscle is 
excited by diminishing its normal electrical current; 
a result which could take place only with a 
stimulus closely allied to electricity. Nerve force, 
therefore, must be a transmitted potential energy. 

What, now, shall we say of that highest manifesta- 
tion of animal life, thought-power? Has the upper 
region called intelligence and reason any relations 
to physical force? This realm has not escaped the 
searching investigation of modern science; and 
although in it investigations are vastly more difficult 
than in any of the regions thus far considered, yet 
some results of great value have been obtained, 
which may help us to a solution of our problem. It 
is to be observed at the outset that every external 
manifestation of thought-force is a muscular one, as 
a word spoken or written, a gesture, or an expression - 
of the face; and hence this force must be intimatel 
correlated with nerve-force. These manifestations, 
reaching the mind through the avenues of sense, 
awaken accordant trains of thought only when this 
muscular evidence is understood. A blank sheet of 
paper excites no emotion; even covered with 
Assyrian cuneiform characters, its alterations of 
black and white awaken no response in the ordinary 
brain. Itis only when, bya frequent repetition of 
these impressions, the brain-cell has been educated, 
that these before-meaningless characters awaken 
thought. Is thought, then, simply a cell action 
which may or may not result in muscular ex- 
pression—an action which originates new combina- 
tions of truth only, precisely as a calculating 
machine eyolyes new combinations of figures? 
Whatever we define thought to be, this fact appears 
certain, that it is capable of external manifestation 
by conversion into the actual energy of motion, and 
only by this conversion. But here the questicn 
arises, Can it be manifested inwardly without such a 
transformation of energy? Or is the evolution of 
thought entirely independent of the matter of 
the brain? Experiments, ingenious and reliable, 
have answered this question. The importance of 
the results will, I trust, warrant me in examining the 
methods employed in these experiments somewhat 
in detail. Inasmuch as our methods for measuring 
minute amounts of electricity are very perfect, and 
the methods for the conversion of heat into electricity 
are equally delicate, it has been found that smaller 
differences of temperature may be recognized by con- 
verting the heat into electricity, than can be detected 
thermometrically. The apparatus, first used by Mel- 
loni in 1882, is very simple, consisting, first, of a pair 
of metallic bars like those described in the early part 
of the lecture, for effecting the conversion of the heat ; 
and second, of a delicate galvanometer, for measuring 
the electricity produced. In the experiments in ques- 
tion one of the bars used was made of bismuth, the 
other of an alloy of antimony and zinc, Preliminary 
trials having shown that any change of temperature 
within the skull was soonest manifested externally in 
that depression which exists just above the occipital 
protuberance, a pair ot these little bars was fastened 
to the head at this point; and to neutralize the re- 
sults of a general rise of temperature over the whole 
body, a second pair, reversed in direction, was at- 
tached to the leg or arm, so that if a like increase of 
heat came to both, the electricity developed by one 
would be neutralized by the other, and no effect be 
produced upon the needle unless only one was af- 
fected. By long practice it was ascertained that a 
state of mental torpor could be induced, lasting for 
hours, in which the needle remained stationary. But 
let a person knock on the door outside the room, or 
speak a single word, eyen though the experimenter 
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remained absolutely passive, and the reception of the 
intelligence caused the needle to swing through 
twenty degrees. In explanation of this production of 
heat, the analogy of the muscle at once suggests it- 
self. No conyersion of energy is complete; and as 
the heat of muscular action represents force which 
has escaped conversion into motion, so the heat 
evolved during the reception of an idea, is energy 
which has escaped conversion into thought, from 
precisely the same cause, Moreover, these experi- 
ments have shown that ideas which affect the emo- 
tions, produce most heat in their reception ‘“‘a few 
minutes recitation to one’s self of emotional poetry 
producing more effect than several hours of deep 
thought.” Hence it is evident that the mechanism 
for the production of deep thought accomplishes this 
conversion of energy far more perfectly than that 
which produces simply emotion. But we may take 
a step further in this same direction. A muscle, pre- 
cisely as the law of correlation requires, develops less 
heat when doing work than when it contracts with- 
out doing it. Suppose, now, that beside the simple 
reception of an idea by the brain, the thought is ex- 
pressed outwardly by some muscular sign. The con- 
version now takes two directions, and in addition to 
the production of thought, a portion of the energy 
appears as nerve and muscle power; less, therefore, 
should appear as heat, according to our law of corre- 
lation. Dr. Lombard’s experiments have shown that 
the amount of heat developed by the recitation to 
one’s self of emotional poetry, was in every case less 
when that recitation was oral; 7. ¢., had a muscular 
expression. These results are in accordance with 
the well known fact that emotion often finds relief 
in physical demonstrations; thus diminishing the 
emotional energy by converting it into muscular. 

Nor do these facts rest upon physical evidence 
alone. Chemistry teaches that thought-force, like 
muscle-force, comes from the food; and demonstrates 
that the force evolved by the brain, like that pro- 
duced by the muscle, comes not from the disintegra- 
tion of its own tissue, but is the converted energy of 
burning carbon. Can we longer doubt, then, that 
the brain, too, is a machine for the conversion of en- 
ergy? Can we longer refuse to believe that even 
thought is in some mysterious way correlated to the 
other forces? and this, even in the face of the fact 
that it has never yet been measured? 


In looking back over the whole of this discussion, 
I trust that it is possible to see that the objects which 
we had in view at its commencement have been 
more or less fully attained. I would fain believe 
that we now see more clearly the beautiful harmonies 
of bounteous nature; that on her many-stringed 
instrument force answers to force, like the notes of a 
great symphony, disappearing now in_ potential 
energy, and anon reappearing as actual energy, in a 
multitude of forms. I would hope that this wonder- 
ful unity and mutual interaction of force in the dead 
forms of inorganic nature, appears to you identical 
in the living forms of animal and vegetable life, 
which make of our earth an Eden. That even that 
mysterious, and in many aspects awful, power of 
thought, by which man influences the present and 
future ages, is a part of this great ocean of energy. 
But here the great question rolls upon us, Is it only 
this? Is there not behind this material substance, a 
higher than molecular power in the thoughts which 
are immortalized in the poetry of a Milton or a 
Shakespeare, the art creations of a Michael Angelo 
or a Titian, the harmonies of a Mozart or a 
Beethoven? Js there really no immortal portion 
separable from this brain-tissue, though yet mys- 
teriously united to it? In a word, does this curiously- 
fashioned body inclose a soul, God-given and to 
God returning? Here Science veils her face and 
bows in reverence before the Almighty. We have 
passed the boundaries by which physical science is 
inclosed. No crucible, no subtle magnetic needle 
can now answer our questions. No word but His 
who formed us can break the awful silence. In 
presence of such a revelation Science is dumb, and 
’ faith comes in joyfully to accept that higher truth 
which can never be the object of physical demonstra- 
tion. 
ee 


LIBERALISM AND CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. 


[From ‘‘ The Church Idea,” by Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, of 
Worcester, Mass.] 

A man complains that it cramps his liberty to be 
obliged to accept as certain and indisputable those 
great doctrines of which the Church has been the 
witness and the keeper from the beginning. He 
should feel freer if those points were to be thrown 
open to debate. But suppose he has his wish: what 
kind of a freedom would it be? Begin with any one 
of the primal teachings of Holy Scripture. Take 
for example that all-important dogma with which 
the Creed already quoted opens: “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.” 
This brief declaration, simple as it seems to be, 
admits of at least three doubts. 

First, there is the possible doubt as to whether 
there be any God at all. The Scriptures themselves 
assure us that such a doubt has been entertained. 
“The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
Here, then, there is room for one controversy. 

Secondly, there is the possible doubt whether this 
Almighty Being, supposing Him to exist, possesses 
the attributes of a Father. Perhaps there is a God, 
but is he indeed God the Father? There are many 
facts in life that seem to militate very strongly 
against such a belief. It certainly is most difficult 
‘to reconcile the mysterious allotments of sorrow, 


pain and wretchedness we see around us with any 
simply human conception of fatherhood. Here, 
then, there is room for another controversy. 

Thirdly, there is the possible doubt as to whether 
God can, in any proper sense, be called the “ Maker 
of Heaven and Earth.” There are not wanting 
those who tell us that to look for any God other than 
the indwelling mind in Nature, the life-principle of 
the Universe, the immanent Spirit, is to grope after 
anonentity. God and Nature are declared to be 
conterminous and coeternal, and, if this be true, it 
certainly is an abuse of language to speak of One 
who has no existence apart from the heayens and 
the earth as being the “Maker” of them both. 
Here, then, there is room for still another con- 
troversy ; making the third that can be evolved out 
of one single article of the faith, and that the very 
one which is least often called in question. Now 
the ground that the Christian Church occupies is 
perfectly intelligible and distinct. The Church 
says, “This is the first article of our belief. We 
regard it as settled and unchangeable. Weare ready 
to defend it, with the weapons of argument, against 
attacks from without, but we cannot and will not 
allow it to be questioned from within; for sucha 
permission would be nothing more nor less than a 
breach of trust. The faith has been given to us to 
keep, and we must keep it, or else turn traitors to 
our Lord.” 

The position of Liberalism is also perfectly in- 
telligible and distinct. Liberalism says, ‘‘ No matter 
where you got this article of faith, it must come into 
the arena of discussion along with everything else. 
This is the age of investigation, and no belief is too 
sacred for our analysis. To draw the line anywhere, 
and say, ‘Here debate must cease,’ is to fetter and 
enslave free thought.” 

These being the respective positions of the Church 
and Liberalism, to which are we to look for the 
truest and best kind of liberty? Or, to put the 
question in another form, which is indeed the 
spiritually free man,—he who believes with heart 
and mind and soul in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, and who in the strength 
of this belief lives out his life trustfully and hope- 
fully, confident that nothing can possibly harm him 
so long as the Sheltering Wings and the Guiding 
Hand are near; or he who, resolutely bent on keep- 
ing clear of what he deems the shackles of a definite 
belief, dwells all his days in a cloud-land of un- 
certainty, a companionless spirit to whom God is 
“a feeling,” prayer an absurdity, futurity a blank ? 
Which of these two is the really free man? And 
where lies true liberty,—on the side of the boasted 
Spirit of the Age, or onthe other side of that other 
and better spirit, the Spirit of the Lord? 

The question all lies in a nutshell. Error ig 
bondage. Truth is freedom. If God has revealed 
truth to men in Jesus Christ, which truth without 
such a revelation could not have been discovered, is 
it not as plain as it can be that those who refuse to 
receive this truth are the bondmen, and those who 
gladly receive it the free? ‘Then said Jesus. to 
those Jews which believed un Him, If ye continue in 
my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” St. Paul’s saying about likerty is but the 
scholar’s echo of these the Master’s words. 
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“ Now Fire A SHort ir you Dare!’—We read in 
the papers, lately, how a man was saved from being 
shot. He had been condemned in a Spanish court, 
but being an American citizen, and also of English 
birth, the consuls of the two countries interposed, 
and declared that the Spanish authorities had no 
power to put him to death; and what did they do to 
secure his life? They wrapped him up in their flags; 
they covered him with the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack, and defied the executioners. ‘ Now fire 
if you dare; for if you do, you defy the nations rep- 
resented by those flags, and you bring the powers of 
these two great nations upon you.” There stood the 
man, and before him the soldiery, and though a shot 
might have ended his life, yet he was as invulnerable 
as though in a coat of triple steel. Even so Jesus 
Christ has taken my poor, guilty soul ever since I 
believed in Him, and has wrapped around me the 
blood-red flag of His atoning sacrifice; and before 
God can destroy me, or any other soul that is 
wrapped in the Atonement, He must insult His Son, 
and dishonor this sacrifice; and that He never will 
do, blessed be His name !—O. H. Spurgeon. 
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Minor Morars.—The editor of The Galaxy tells 
the following story : 

A person lately remonstrated with a friend on the 
impropriety of his playing whist of evenings. ‘The 
friend argued that the amusement was perfectly 
harmless. “I don’t deny that it is harmless in itself,” 
was the response; “but then consider the example 
you set!” “ Butif the thing be harmless, how can 
the example be harmful?” As it was not easy to 
answer this logically, the stern moralist could only 
grow angry and exclaim, as he turned away, “ Why, 
you might just as well attempt to justify dancing !” 
To justify dancing was evidently, in his mind, as au- 
dacious and wicked as to justify murder. 
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Dickens says: “I have known vast quantities of 
nonsense talked about bad men not looking you in 
the face. Don’t trust that conventional idea, Dis- 
honesty will stare you out of countenance any day in 
the week, if there is anything to be got by it.” 


Voices from the Leople. 


[#XTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——*"TI am surprised often at finding fresh in- 
stances of persons ready to receive the ideas of Free 
Religion. It truly seems as though one of those 
crises in thought had arrived, when the whole human 
atmosphere is teeming with incipient germs of moral 
and religious revolution. When in Boston, last win- 
ter, I attended what was advertised as ‘An Evening 
with Barnabee.’ My friend and I have just been 
having what may be called ‘ A Morning with Abbot, 
that is, with the numbers of Tar Iyppx defining 
‘Free Religion.’ My friend, in the absence of ‘ help, 
was washing her own breakfast dishes, and perform- 
ing sundry culinary operations, and I sat down with 
her in the kitchen and began reading. Her work 
was not facilitated by this means, it is true, and some- 
times I had to pause while she went down cellar, 
or out of the room on some mission connected with 
her duties. At length she suspended her ‘chores’ 
for a time, and, taking cool seats in the parlor, she 
rested from her labors temporarily while I finished 
my reading. The following comes to me from sub- 
scribers whom I obtained for THe InpEx. One lad 
writes :—‘ Tux Inpex I enjoy thoroughly. AllI get 
or care for in what would be called a religious way 
I find there. But everything is so full of religion, 
I don’t care much now for any special channel.’ 
Another writes :—‘ To-day is the perfection of a June 
Sunday; everything is in an inviting state for a walk 
to church. But I go not out; stay at home and read 
Mr. Abbot’s discourse, ‘The Golden Age.’ Ah! I 
assure you I do not regret having the privilege of an 
InDEXx once a week. If it contained but the weekly 
discourses of Mr. Abbot, ’tis enough to stimulate me 
to a few good works. I thank you for introducing 
me to its valuable sheets.’ Still another word from 
the Indian Territory:—‘P. and N. wish me to tell 
you that they are delighted with Tur InprEx.’ A 
young lady going to Minnesota, to whom I showed 
the paper, said at once,—‘I must have it.’ And ar- 
rangements were made by which she should see a 
weekly sheet. As she started I told her to wave her 
handkerchief to Tue Inprx for me as she passed 
through Toledo. ‘Yes, and for myself, too, she re- 
plied. As you have no pecuniary compensation for 
your labors as editor of Tum Inprx, I think it is but 
just that you should experience whatever reward 
may come to you through the sympathy and appre- 
ciation of those who value the results of your efforts. 
Ihope I may yet fine more subscribers, and some 
persons who will be interested in specimen numbers. 
My friend who sits by, says :—‘ Tell Mr. Abbot I hope 
we may continue to hear the Voices from the Peo- 
ple.’ In earnest sympathy with your ideas, 

Very truly your friend.” 


——“I wish to be counted as a subscriber to the 
bound volume of THe INDEX, and you can count me 
as a life subscriber to THe InpEx. It just suits me. 
It is worth a thousand times as much as the Book of 
Fables to be placed in the hands of every human 
being who can read and understand the English 
language. I don’t know but I should have cried 
aloud, had the Rudical died before I got Tum InpEx. 
Long may it live and prosper.” 


—— T heartily wish success to anything that will 
aid in breaking down this expensive nuisance, now 
so popular, called Orthodoxy.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT SocreTy.—Meeting next Sun- 
day at 104 o’cleck A. M., instead of 74 P. M., in 
Lycrum Hauu. The public are invited. 


Rapican Cxius.— The regular meetings of the 
Club will be on Sunday evenings at Lycnum Hatt, 
immediately after the meetings of the Independent 
Society. The subject of discussion for the next mcet- 
ing (which will be Noy. 6, the Hall being otherwise 
engaged Oct. 30) is—“ What action shall be taken 
with reference to the petition to the Board of Educa- 
tion adopted in the summer ?” 


Donations.—The Index ASSsOcIATION gratefully 
acknowledge the following donations received last 
week :— 

Miss Lucy E. S—wAuu, Boston, Mass-.--_-- '_.$ 5 00 


BrexsAMiIn RopmMan, New Belford, Mass.... 20 00 
James T. Dicxrnson, Middlefield, Conn_--.- 50 00 
Miss Saran F. Harte. Worcester, Mass. ---- 2 00 


RECEIVED, 

Aw Essay on Rewicton, Delivered before the Star 
Lyceum, Elizabeth City, New Mexico, February 
14, 1870, by Jonn E. Wueenockn, Ithaca: The 
University Press. 1870. pp. 22. 

Tar AMERICAN SunDAy Scnoon Worker, For 
Parents and Teachers. October, 1870. J. W.Mc- 
Intyre, Publisher, No. 4, South Fifth Street, St. 
Louis 
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Hoetry, 


SONNET. 


What time have died the vesper anthemings, 
The choral murmurs of repose that rise, 
When sunset’s glow is fading in the skies, 

From the blest myriads of living things ; 

When the low evening wind—its balmy wings 
Laden with dewy freshness—mournful sighs ; 
And the lone whippoorwill, in plaintive cries, 

Its ceaseless lay to night and echo sings; 

While sleeps the lake within the arched embrace 

Of star-gemmed heavens, pure counterpart and 

bright— 
Gleaming from neath the waters’ wayveless face— 

Of those which upwards lure the heart and sight ; 
Oh! how intensely glow through soul and sense 
Night’s boundless beauty and magnificence ! 


J. iH. A. 
Che Hutler. 


OCTOBER 29, 1870. 


The Editor of THE INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tts general purpose, 


SPECIAL NOTICE,—Persons wishing a file of Tur InpEx, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and-address immediately. No money should be enclosed, 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the orders filled at the end of the year. 
ticulars see Tur InpEx, No. 20. 


For further par- 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to us, before the 
first day of January next, $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
THE INDEX, we will send gratuitously a copy of the last AN- 
WUAL REPORT OF THE F'REE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION ; provid- 
eda desire for it is stated at the time. ; 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to us $2.50, we will 
send Tue InpEx for one year, and also an unbound file of 
The Ladies’ Own Magazine for 1870, edited by Mrs. M. C. 
Bland, Indianapolis, Ind. We will send abound volume of the 
jatter (wnen issued) with Tux InpEx for $3.00. 


TO OUR EXCHANGES, 


The American Free Religious Association 
will hold a public Convention in Toledo on 
Noy. 7th and 8th. O. B. Frothingham, of 
New York city, President of the Association, 
and W.J. Potter, of New Bedford, Mass., its 
Secretary ; Thomas Vickers and Isaac M. 
Wise, of Cincinnati; Giles B. Stebbins, of De- 
troit, several prominent gentlemen of Toledo, 
and the editorof THE INDEX, are positively 
expected to make addresses. There is great 
probability, also, that the venerable Lucretia 
Mott, well known both in Europe and Amer- 
ica for her great services in the cause of hu- 
manity; will be present and take part in the 
proceedings ; and it is likewise probable that 
Miss Lillie Peckham, of Milwaukee, T. W. 
Higginson, of Newport, R. I., Max Lilienthal, 
of Cincinnati, Rowland Connor, of Boston, 
and Edward C. Towne, editor of the Chicago 
FHaaminer, will do the same. “Gitskey’s Grand 
Opera House,” the largest and best Hall in 
the city, has been secured for the occasion ; 
and the Convention promises to be large and 
interesting to all who sympathize with the 
advanced thought and progressive movements 
of the age. 

Our Outo, INDIANA and MicuHican Lzr- 
changes will confer a great favor, not only on 
the officers of the Association, but also on the 
people of thecountry surrounding Toledo, by 
giving the above notice the benefit of their cir- 
culation.. Multitudes of persons will eagerly 
improve the opportunity of attending, if they 
are informed of it in season. 


A PLEA FOR FREEDOM. 


It is with great pleasure that we give our 
readers to-day another of “L. I’. I.’s” forcible 
and singularly beautiful communications. 
No one, we think, can fail to be struck with 
the grace and delicacy of its style and the sub- 
tilty of its thought. When we published 
his first “Plea for Necessity,’ we supposed 
that speculative questions of this recondite 
order would be “caviare to the multitude.” 
But we have been gratified to find that it has 
called out several very excellent articles on 
the same subject, which have made us con- 
gratulate ourself on the mental character of 
our contributors and readers. Whatever 
proves to be a living religious, moral or 
philosophical question, and one that enlists 
the real interest of our day and generation, 
shall find a generous hospitality in our col- 
umns. Since, therefore, our subscribers do 
not yawn over a subject that tasks their 
minds, perhaps, as much asany that could be 
named, we proceed without apology to reply 
to our correspondent’s article, point by point. 


I. In the note referred to, we spoke only 
of the common idea of creation, as the “pro- 
duction of something (i. e. swhstance) out of 
nothing.” If “free choice” is a thing, our 
friend’s criticism holds good ; otherwise not. 
Not belonging to the category of things at 
all, a free choice is rather a no-thing than a 
some-thing ; and the bottom of the criticism 
falls out. This, however, may seem to bea 
merely verbal reply. The idea intended is 
rather that “every event has its necessary 
cause ;” and that a choice, being an event, 
must consequently have its necessary cause, 
7. é. not be free. But, our ground being that 
yolitions do not have necessary causes, but 
are the activity of free moral beings, we sub- 
mit that the argument is a mere begging of 
the question. The very point at issue is—are 
volitions to be included under the above sup- 
posed axiom ? If not, the wording of the 
axiom must be changed to suit the facts. 


II. “Not the most zealous believer in free- 
dom can assign moral quality to an act save 
by knowing its”—motive, not (as our friend 
writes) cause. He must prove what he here 
takes for granted, that motives are (efficient) 
causes. If he succeeds in proving this, we 
shall simply say that he has disproved the pos- 
sibility of moral actions, which he will have 
reduced to purely physical events. Hvery 
physical event has its necessary (or efficient) 
cause ; every moral event has its moral (or 
final) cause—t. e. motive. That is the true 
statement of the law of causality, in our 
opinion. 

III. If the act is distinguished from the ac- 
tor, it may perhaps be suid that the latter is 
the efficient cause of the former. But the 
question is, is the actor necessitated to his act 
by his motive or motives? We take oppo- 
site sides on this question. The actor, how- 
ever, is not really distinct from his act; all 
we know is the man acting. L. T. I. must 
prove that the motive in the man necessitat- 
ed his action as it occurred, in such sense that 
it could not possibly have been different. He 
must excuse us for not letting him take this 
for granted. 

IV. There is here the same lack of discrim- 
ination between efficient and final causes. 
“Cause” is made to cover both ; consequently 
in one sense we admit, in another sense we 
deny, the statement. 

V. The same confusion reappears, The act 


is indeed an expression of the actor. Which 
one, out of avariety of motives present, the 
man freely chooses, reyeals his moral charac- 
ter. Butif this motive is only one link in an 
infinite chain of efficient causes, he has no 
moral character at all; but both he and his 
action simply express the one eternal Force 
which operates throughout the chain. 

VI. Our friend has here used the word 
Sree in the sense of its precise opposite fated. 
On his theory, the man cannct help himself ; 
he must think as he does think, act as he does 
act, etc. That is, he is fated “to weigh, to 
balance, etc.” Heis not “free,” but fated, 
“to be himself.” There is no “freedom” of 
any sort in the case. 

VII. Speaking for Mr. Moody, which we do 
with diffidence from our own standpoint, we 
should say that the difference is precisely that 
between physical causation and moral free- 
dom. If we could conceive the boiler endow- 
ed with “sensation and intelligence,” but not 
with will, the “very singular boiler” would 
find it did no good to ask any such question 
as—“How shall Lact?” This question im- 
plies alternatives of action, either of, which 
may be freely chosen; and it would be a very 
foolish boiler to speculate as to what ought to 
be its choice, if it had no choice at all. The 
“how” of physical causation is indeeda “pro- 
cess from cause to effect ;” the “how” of moral 
freedom is a question of duty, which presup- 
poses the absence of necessary causes, the 
presence of various motives, and the power of 
choosing among the latter. Kant not only 
speaks of the “mechanism of Nature” (phy- 
sical causation), but also of the “absolutely 
primal beginning of a series of phenomena” 
(moral freedom); and for a wonderfully 
strong statement of the metaphysical argu- 
ments on both sides of this subject, we refer 
to the third of his famous “Antinomies.” 

VIII. We certainly think there is no “for- 
tune,” good or bad, in “virtue.” We shall not 
credit fortune with our friend’s virtue. but 
rather our friend himself. 

Virtue is “well for man,”—it' is the sn- 
preme good. But why does L. T. I. talk of 
“preferring” anything to virtue, when L, T. 1.’s 
theory scouts the very idea of “ preference ?” 
Has his moral consciousness for a moment 
escaped the lock and key of his philosophy ? 

IX. If the criminal is wholly the victim 
of his organization and surroundings, we 
count him insane. But are all criminals in- 
sane? Or does not penal legislation necessa- 
rily assume that punishables crimes need not 
have been committed? The Necessarian 
theory requires that all criminals should be 
treated as insane. For our own part, we think 
that this plea of insanity has been ridiculously 
strained, as in the case of Hiscock, who was 
declared sane immediately before and imme- 
diately after the murder,but insane at the pre- 
cise moment of its commission. We favor 
the utmost humanity in the treatment of pri- 
soners, short of making imprisonment an en- 
vied lot; but regard for the welfare of society 
forbids us to favor treating them as irrespon- 
sible beings. The allusion to “Inquisitions,” 


 ete., strikes us as a little wild. It is entirely 


answered by the consideration that society 
does not, like conscience or the usurping In- 
quisition, pronounce upon the guzé of actions, 
but only upon their dendencies and social re- 
sults. Penalties are an appeal to fear, one of 
the motives of free moral beings; but this ap- 
peal is not addressed to the insane, because 
they have lost the power of intelligent free 
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choice. In fact, law is the public recognition 
of moral freedom. 

X. We candidly admit that we do not pre- 
tend to show how freedom is possible; we 
limit ourself to showing that it must be a fact, 
since conscience, which presupposes it, is it- 
self a fact. This simple argument L. T. I. 
has very succinctly and fairly stated towards 
the close of his article. Ifhis last three lines 
mean that he regards conscience as illusory, 
he unflinchingly accepts the consequences of 
his own theory,—or would do so, if he entire- 
ly disused the word freedom, which, on that 
theory, has no meaning atall. In other words, 
logical Necessarianism is pure Fatalism. 

In conclusion, we ought to add that, philo- 
sophically, we should much prefer Fatalism, 
with its one law of physical causation, to 
Freedom, with its two laws of physical and 
moral causation ; for philosophy delights in 
simplicity and unity. But in this case Na- 
ture is not so simple as human systems would 
fain make her ; and it is part of our very re- 
ligion to accept her teachings without seek- 
ing to run them in the mould of our own hy- 
potheses. Truth first—last—and all the 
time ! 


Communications, 


A PUZZLE. 


Ti PPECANOE City, O., Oct. 3, 1870. 


Mr. Aspor:—Will you, for the benefit of your 
readers, please be so good as to solve the following 
metaphysical problem ? 

A few days ago I was conversing with a Methodist 
clergyman, who affirmed he could do anything 
within the range of easy physical accomplishment. 
I took issue with him; and, as a test, I proposed 
that he should lay his hand on a red-hot stove before 
us, and keep it there five seconds, and perform the 
feat within the next five minutes. He declined 
doing it, and said it was not because he could not, 
but because he would not. “ Yes,’ I said, after the 
five minutes had expired, “you have been willing 
not to do it all the time, and of course you could not 
will to do zt at the same time, for you cannot will to 
do opposite things at the same time. The wii had 
to precede the act, and the will to do was what you 
could not get; for the reason, as you said, that you 
were not going to endure so much pain and make a 
jackass of yourself, besides.” Could he, or could he 
not, under the circumstances, have done the thing 
proposed? No doubt, you can conceive of circum- 
stances that would have enabled him to do it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp L. CRANE. 


[We do not doubt that the above-mentioned clergy- 
man could, in his own pungent phrase, have 
“ made a jackass of himself,” if he had chosen to do 
so; and we are inclined to think that he actually did 
it unawares. As we do not desire to imitate him, 
we “ give up” our correspondent’s conundrum, 

The theory of Freedom does not require that a 
man should will to will, or haye power to do so. It 
only requires that, when he wills, he should be a 
free cause, and not a mere effect.—Ep. | 
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A SECOND PLEA FOR NECESSITY. 


Derrorr, Sept. 80, 1870. 
Dear Mr. Aspot :— 

Pray excuse me if I use the letter on “ Morals and 
Causation” by E. R. L., in your issue of the 24th, as 
a pretext for saying a few words more upon this 
question of Freedom and Necessity. 

I. In your comments upon a letter entitled “ Mat- 
ter and Law,” in the same issue referred to above, 
you admit the absurdity of holding that something 
can come from nothing; yet very little analysis, | 
think, will show that this is precisely what free choice 
must be—a something from nothing. If not from 
nothing, then from something ; and how can it come 
from something without being determined thereby ? 

Il The difficulties of the case, as Isee them, run 
deeper than you appear to recognize, if I understood 
your editorial on “ Fate and Freedom” in Tue In- 
pEex of August the 20th. 

In the paragraph beginning—“ We admit the re- 
quirements of logic,” &c., you say—‘ ‘The question 
at issue is really this, 7s man in all his actions under 
the law of absolute causation ? 

Yes? Then man is neither free nor a moral be- 
ing. 

No? Then he is both.” * 

Now with great confidence I assert that it is just 
as impossible to discover morals (such as the advocate 
of freedom requires) in one case as in the other. 


If man’s actions are under the law of any causa- 
tion, whether absolute or relative, they are not free. 

If under the law of no causation, they are not 
moral. 

Not the most zealous believer in freedom can as- 
sign moral quality to an act save by knowing its 
cause. Men always know, or assume to know this, 
in forming an approving or condemning judgment. 
This knowledge is an indispensable pre-requisite to 
the assignment of moral quality, yet refers to some- 
thing lying back of the will. 

Ill. In your comments on KE. R. L.’s letter, you 
say—‘‘ We deny. that motives are efficient causes.” 
Suppose that we admit that they are not. The fact 
still remaius that something, within or without the 
man, caused the act; and whatever that something 
may be, whether simple or complex, is just as fatal 
to freedom as motive would have been. Motive is 
just as manageable a cause as any other, just as inti- 
mate, as near to the man; action therefrom is as 
much like freedom as any that can be had. 

IV. Bnt to go further (for the sake of clearing the 
ground), it is certainly safe to say that either the act 
was caused or came without cause. I do not think 
we need argue to prove that in the latter case it is 
impossible to conceive of it as having moral quality, 
or indeed any quality. 

VY. If the action has for its cause the grossest of 
matter, or the finest attenuation of spirit, it (the ac- 
tion) can in either.case be but an expression of that 
which caused it. Therefore, I repeat, if caused, it 
cannot be free; and, if not caused, it cannot be 
moral. 

VI. Man is a something in which certain powers, 
faculties, feelings, inhere. They have their base in 
him. They are himself. In action he expresses the 
aggregate of these, or the temporary ascendency of 
some of these. He is free to do- this. What other 
or further freedom is possible? He is free to weigh, 
to balance, to speculate, to remember, to dream, to 
act. He is free to be himself. Again I ask, what fur- 
ther freedom is possible? In fact, what is this free- 
dom save a condition rendering possible the full ex- 
ercise of each function and facu!ty which man pos- 
sesses or which he 7s? Before we have the freedom, 
we must have the deing that shall be free. This be- 
ing is a bundle of conscious activities, hungers, 
wants, laws, hopes, fears. Now if we had power to 
endow him with all the freedom of which our imag- 
ination can conceive, how could we do more than 
give him freedom to express himself—freedom to do 
as he wishes—in a word, to make his action the re- 
sult of his uncontrollable dictation, to beehimself the 
source of authority? Yet this is just the freedom he 
has, and his only restraint is that he cannot be and 
not be at the same time. 

This is precisely the freedom and the restraint of 
which all are conscious; and so far as we can con- 
ceive of an existent being, such limitation is incident 
to existence—and claims for -any freedom beyond 
this proves it, under analysis, self-destructive. 

VII. Mr. Moody, in his letter on this subject in 
Tue Inpex of Aug. 20, queries why man, if not free, 
should put to himself the question—‘ How shall I 
act ?”—and that steam in the boiler should not ask 
itself a similar question. That man has sensation 
and intelligence is a sufficient answer, without re- 
quiring that he should differ from the boiler in other 
respects. . 

If the boiler had experienced any of the complexi- 
ties of suffering and enjoyment on account of’ pre- 
vious action, and at a later date remembered it, it 
would be a very singular boiler indeed, if it did not 
ask itself—“ How shall I act?”—and this, too, al- 
though it might be bound ia every fibre of its boiler- 
hood to do at last precisely as it wanted to. 

In selecting the word “how,” Mr. Moody has 
chosen one singularly fatal to his own argument. 
The how of any thing—of everything conceivable—is 
a process from cause to effect. Our reas n can 
grasp no other “how” than this. Neither can our 
imagination picture any other. ‘‘ How” implies 
method--mode of doing—and comes at once in 
evitably within what Kant calls the ‘‘ mechanism of 
Nature,” where even the advocates of freedom admit 
no freedom is. LIagree with Mr. Moody that “ the 
how comprehends the ought”, but if it does, that is 
the end of freedom in either case. 

VIII. In your editorial referred to above, you 
say— There is no virtue in fortune, good or bad.” 
My assertion was that there is “fortune in virtue,’ 
that it is good fortune. Pray tell me if you think it 
is not ? 

If not, then indeed “ the times (of the Universe) are 
out of joint.” 

If virtue is not well for man, why be virtuous? 
If anything is better, then surely we should prefer @ 
to virtue. There must be harmony here, or we need 
not look for it anywhere. 

IX. In your answer to E. R. L., you put the 
difficulties of the necessitarian argument in a strong 
light, when you ask us to feel the same towards the 
murderer that we do towards the gunpowder with 
which he commits the crime. Yet the feeling of the 
wisest and best men to-day isin such a case quite as 
consistent with the necessitarian argument as with 
that of the freedomist. We may feel at first that no 
punishment is too severe: yet in our best moods, 
although revolted, we pity and would seek to reform ; 
we are horrified, not merely at what the criminal 
willed to do and did, but at what he 18, at the brutal 
organization, and at the dim, passionate spirit 
looking out of it. When we see the resemblance so 
strong between the act and the actor, we are a little 
uncertain as to the propriety of heaping on him our 
righteons indignation, and begin to see that crime 
is very much likea loathsome disease. Why this 


strange harmony of parts, even in the very discords 
of sin? Itis as if organization and temperament 
caused it all. 

On the other hand, we are quite as far from 
reconciliation, if we hold that itis right to inflict 
punishment because the criminal wilfully did the 
crime, when he might have done otherwise. This 
view, if carried out, gives us Inquisitions and every 
phase of organized cruelty. Neither do I see 
where reasonably it can ask punishment to stop, for 
the action of a free will cannot give differences of 
degree ; yet these are the ‘only differences analysis 
can discover, or (I think) imagination conceive. 

X. What mysterious powers may be included in 
this strange something we call personality, or how 
largely it may draw on the infinite, I know well 
that I know not ; but certain it is that we cannot 
undertake to show how freedom is one of these 
powers, without showing conclusively that it is not 
one of them, and must fall back upon the argument 
that, while we cannot show how freedom is possible, 
we are yet conscious of that which can only exist 
with freedom, and that therefore freedom must be. 

The necessitarian doubts the accuracy of our con- 
sciousness, or our conclusions .herefrom, or both. 

Very tiuly yours, eT: 
ee 


FRIENDLY COMMENTS, 


Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1870. 
Ep. INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—I receive Tue InpEx every week. I 
admire it for its clear, positive thought, and because 
it is vitalized by a love for human rights and freedom 
in their broadest, highest, and most practical signifi- 
cation. Itis truly an INDEX, pointing to the great 
creedless, priestless, and popeless church of the future. 
It belongs to the vanguard of religious and goyern- 
mental reform, advocating harmony and unity with 
all nations upon the basis of the innate goodness of 
the human soul, which is the only foundation upon 
which perpetual peace can be secured. ; 

There is one feature in the editorial criticisms of 
correspondence which deserves especial notice and 
commendation. I refer to the liberality and charity 
manifested towards the different opinions which 
haye been expressed through your columns. Only 
by such practical examples can the spirit of persecu- 
tion, intolerance, and dogmatism be cast out from 
the religious world. 

I consider the published lectures of themselves 
worth the price paid for the paper. They are radical, 
clear, and refreshing. They strengthen the faith and 
encourage the hope in a brighter and more glorious 
future for humanity. An acquaintance of mine, a 
friend of humanity, first put Taa InpeEx in my 
hand, for which I thank him sincerely. Had I the 
means, I would give every liberal freethinker an 
opportunity of judging of its merits by sending him 
a copy for six months. Tnis, I think, would insure 
its perpetual publication. 

“A conscious, intelligent first cause,’ and “ free- 
dom in necessity,” are subjects which interest me 
very much; and I hope at some future time to write 
my thoughts upon them, 

Please credit me with the enclosed five dollars, 
and send Tue InpEx to the following addresses. 
Yours in the cause of human freedom, 

E. W. Mpacuam. 


me 


THE SYRACUSE RADICAL CLUB. 


Eprror.Inpex:—As the liberals throughout the 
country just now seem to be somewhat interested in 
the organization of local Radical Clubs, and as I am 
receiving many communications in which inquiries 
are made in relation to the Syracuse Club, I ask the 
liberty of saying a few words through your columns, 
in answer to these inquiries. 

As to the organization of our club, it is made up 
mostly of members outside of all our religious or- 
ganizations. The truth is, Syracuse has had a 
preacher of free religion for the last thirty years in 
the person of Samuel J. May. If he has not preach- 
ed it in words (which I think he has), he has preach- 
ed it in his daily life. As you, Mr. Editor, so truly 
said in the Onristian Examiner of January, 1868,— 
“During a ministry of forty-seven years, every re- 
form that promised to help lift mankind out of spir- 
itual or social evils, has found in Mr, May a friend 
equally ready to give and take hard blows in its de- 
fence. -Peace, temperance, education, anti-slavery, 
woman’s rights, the succor and elevation of Indians 
and canal-boys, whatever humanitarian movement 
came to his notice, at once enlisted his sympathies 
and hearty efforts.” At one of his society meetings 
some years since, I heard Dr. Clary, a member, say— 
“ For many years we tried to convince him that his 
house was not a poor-house for all the destitute from 
Buffalo to Albany ; but we finally had to give it up.” 
This man, more than any other one man, | believe, 
had prepared the mental and spiritual field here for 
the organization of our club. Then, when the first 
number of THe INDEX was issued, we found quite 
a number here who at once sympathized with the 
sentiments therein expressed; and the interest most 
of us had taken in the formation and success of the 
Boston Radical Club suggested to us the idea of 
forming some local organization here that should be 
to this city what the Boston Club was to the whole 
country. After a very little consultation among the 
liberal minds here, it was decided to make the ex- 
periment. A notice was published in our daily pa- 
pers inviting all who favored the movement to meet 
at a certain office in our city, and organize a Radical 
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Club. But few came together at the first meeting, 
and those mostly strangers to each other; but the 
few resolved that a club in which perfect treedom 
should be granted to all to utter their convictions on 
all subjects relating to the interest of humanity, 
should be organized, and should continue to exist so long 
as three persons could be found in Syracuse to sus- 
tain it. They formed and subscribed articles of asso- 
tion as brief as they could be drawn, and adjourned 
for one week. (These articles appeared in No. 29 of 
Tue Inpex.) As we found it necessary to secure a 
room for our weekly meetings, we decided to estab- 
lish a Free Reading Room at the same place, to be 
open on each day of the week. The Corresponding 
Secretary opened a correspondence with all the 
liberal and most of the principal newspapers in the 
country; and to their credit, allow me to say, the 
most of them sent us their papers and magazines 
free, and others at a greatly reduced subscription 
price. 

Many of our citizens are contributing valuable 
books for the Library that we hope to have at some 
future time. And I came near forgetting to state 
that in my opinion the lecture you gave in this city 
on your return from the annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association, entitled ‘“ Pagan and Christian 
Idolatry,” accelerated the organization of our move- 
ment. So far our meetings have been well attended 
and seemingly profitable. And all our liberal friends 
here feel the organization to be a valuable auxiliary 
to the work of reform, and now desire to urge 
liberals in all sections of the country to organize in 
some similar way. Let Truth, Freedom, and Hu- 
manity be the watchwords of these organizations, 
and the long neglected field of thes world be their 
field of labor! 7 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1870. 


a = 
THE SPREAD OF SKEPTICISM. 


Mr. Asgpot :—These assertions—“ that skepticism 
has appeared many times in the course of centuries, 
the same in substance, though now in one guise and 
now in another; but each successive form of it has 
found first a defeat, and then a vrave’—“ There is 
no cause for anxiety now, while the spirit that quick- 
eneth the dead in trespasses and sins keeps on in its 
victorious way”—are as palpable untruths as ever 
could be affirmed. The insincerity of such a state- 
ment is plain, for the same men are continually harp- 
ing in their pulpits and papers upon the insidious 
spread of infidelity; but when occasion requires, 
they will immediately turn, and endeavor to lull 
their hearers into serene confidence that all is well. 

It is either a fact, or it is not, that infidelity is spread- 
ing throughout the enlightened Christian world. 
The Catholics are regarding it as a fact, and are en- 
deavoring with all their power to meet the issue. 
The Gicumenical Council was called principally for 
the purpose of checking the inquiries of those who 
doubt; and their endeavors in this country to con- 
trol the public schools show that they are aware of 
the dangers to which their church is exposed by per- 
mitting their children to come under the inflnence 
of the spirit of the age. This intangible spirit of the 
age that pervades the very air is the spirit of inquiry 
and skepticism ; and whether opposed by Catholics 
or Protestants, has obtained a momentum that will 
overcome all opposition. The knowledge of law 
and order prevails, and its power is gradually crush- 
ing and grinding out the strong superstitions that 
have held it in bondage. There is no progress ex- 
cept in knowledge; and with this truth, so well es- 
tablished, it is utter folly for Christianity, under 
whatever form, to hold mankind from advancing into 
the light which is dawning before them, 4 ae 


ADEL, Iowa. 
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FREEDOM AND NECESSITY AGAIN. 


SALEM, Outro, Oct. 18, 1870. 


Mr. Appot:—Please permit me, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to compare views with yourself and correspon- 
dents on the above subject. Like L. T. I. and Mr. 
Crane, I believe that human actions are no excep- 
tion to the universal law of cause and effect, while 
at the same time freely admitting all the “ facts of 
conscience ;” but whether this really involves an in- 
consistency or not, each one must judge for himself, 
viewing the matter from his own standpoint. 

I hold that every human action is, like every 
phenomenon of nature, the necessary result of a 
chain of circumstances extending backwards to in- 
finity, and that no action could have been different 
unless there had been a difference in this chain of 
causes extending and ramifying infinitely. And 
while I contend that it makes no sort of difference to 
the logical merits of the question what becomes of 
the popularly received notions of the moral qualities 
of actions, when they come to be viewed from this 
stand-point, I still contend actions may be good or 
bad, just as health may be good or bad; for immor- 
ality is a disease of the moral nature, the same as any 
physical disease is a derangement of the physical 
system. 

Good or moral actions are such as are productive 
of good, or at least harmless, to others, and are pleas- 
ant to remember; or, according to Webster, “ con- 
formed to rules of right; virtuous; just, &.;” and 
these qualities seem to. me to be inherent in the ac- 
tions themselves, and to have no connection with 
the causes which produced them. 

You say to Mr. Crane that, “if every action has 
its necessary cause, self-approval and self-disapproval 


are shecr nensense, and the words right and wrong 
lose all meaning.” To this I would say, that self- 
approval or disapproval are really nothing more 
than the state of being glad or sorry that certain ac- 
tions were performed; and if to this “ nonsense”’ is 
in any case added, I insist that it is not the fault of 
the Necessarian philosophy. 

It is, I take it, in the words used to describe a very 
natural state of mind, or the conception of the signi- 
ficance of those words, that the “ nonsense” inheres, 
if anywhere, and not in the state of mind to which 
they relate; and those who use wrong words, or at- 
tach a wrong significance to right words, are re- 
sponsible for it, and not the advocates of a philosophy 
which exposes it. 

The words right and wrong can never “ lose all 
meaning,” though somebody’s idea of their meaning 
may suffer. All errors are more or less entrenched 
in words and phrases, the meaning of which must 
be modified when the errors are abandoned. 

True philosophy should not concern itself about 
the sentimental and verbal consequences of its con- 
clusions. But this I admit; it can never be experi- 
mentally demonstrated that an action might or might 
not haye been different, with no difference whatever 
in any of the influencing circumstances which pre- 
ceded it except the volition to doit. The infinitely 
complex and extended ramification of causes and 
effects which has preceded, and may have necessarily 
culminated in any particular action, can never be 
duplicated, and nothing short of this can ever settle 
the question. Everybody feels that he has the 
power of choice; that he could, in the case of any 
voluntary action, have chosen to act differently, 
if ; and right there comes the whole contro- 
versy, 


Yours, 
Jos. W. THompson. 
[When Mr. Thompson reduces all moral sentiment 
to the “ being glad or sorry ”—7. e. to simple pleasure 
and pain,—he falls into that very ignoring of the 
facts of conscience which is part and parcel of the 
Necessarian theory.—Ep. | 


>? 
BIBLE-READING IN SCHOOLS, 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, Sept. 12, 1870. 


Mr. Asspot:—As there is considerable thought 
nowadays upon the question of reading the Bible in 
schools, I should like to say that I should have no 
objection to reading the Bible in schools, provided 
it be read by corse, so that scholars may know just 
what it contains. It was reading it by course, while 
a boy, that made me a disbeliever in its inspiration ; 
and the same thing has been the case with thousands 
of others. I think it a difficult matter for any one 
to read it through attentively and not have doubts of 
its infallibility ; while those who never read it at all 
are the most loud and valiant in their defence of it, 
and nearly three-fourths of the professors of religion 
know nothing of its contents but what they hear 
read from pulpits. How many reflecting minds 
could “ stand the storm,” were they to begin at Gen- 
esis, and, as they read chapter by chapter, have an 
admonitory voice exclaiming in their ears—‘ This 
from the God of the whole universe—this from an 
omnipotent, omniscient, and perfect Deity?” Would 
not children, even, see that through the whole record 
of the old Testament the Deity is made to conform 
to man, instead of man to Deity? 

If our School Boards would bring the Bible into 
schools, and insist upon the whole being read, I be- 
lieve the strongest opponents of the measure would 
be the clergy ; for they dare not read the whole of it 
from their pulpits. It is this view of the matter that 
accounts for the Catholic Church prohibiting the 
reading of it by their laity. They consider it dan- 
gerous to perfect faith. In short, do you know a 
full-grown liberal but has read the Bible—do you 
know a real, persecuting, bigoted religionist (except 
a priest) that has ever réad it much? Church mem- 
bers, as a class, do not read it much; and those who 
follow in their wake never read it at all. Ihave 
sometimes thought the best liberal lecture that could 
be given would be to read the Bible to a congrega- 
tion by course, and have it well digested as to its in - 
spiration as you pass along. : 
Henry Bronson. 


Tus CuERoKEeE Rosz.—The legend of the Chero- 
kee rose is as pretty as the flower itself. An Indian 
chief of the Seminole tribe, taken prisoner of war by 
his enemies, the Cherokees, and doomed to torture, 
fell so seriously ill that it became necessary to wait 


‘for his restoration to health before:committing him 


to the fire. And as he lay prostrated by disease in 
the cabin of the Cherokee warrior, the daughter of 
the latter, a young, dark-faced maid, was his nurse. 
She fell in love with the young chieftain, and, wish- 
ing to save his life, urged him to escape; but he 
would not do so unless she would flee with him. 
She consented; yet before they had gone far, im- 
pelled by soft regret at leaving home, she asked leave 
of her lover to return for the purpose of bearing 
away some memento of it. So, retracing her foot- 
steps, she broke a sprig of the white rose which was 
climbing up the poles of her father’s tent, and, pre- 
serving it during her flight through the wilderness, 
planted it by the door of her new home among the 
Seminoles. And from that day this beautiful flower 
has always been known, between the capes of Florida 
and throughout the Southern States, by the name of 
the Cherokee Rose.—Southern Farmer. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN« 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY. 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

VicE PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind.; 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SEcrETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssisTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Drirectors—Isaac: M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Maas. 


THE CONVENTIONS. 


Public Conventions under the auspices of 
the FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION are. to be 
held this Autumn as follows: 


At CINCINNATI, Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 1st, and Wednesday, November 2d, through 
the day. 

At INDIANAPOLIS, Thursday evening, No- 
vember 3d, and Friday, November 4th, 


through the day. 


At TotEepo, Monday evening, November 
7th, and through the day, November 8th. 


Local Committees will give due notice of 
the place and hours for meeting in their re- 
spective towns. 


The friends_of reason and freedom in re- 
ligion, the seekers after truth, all those who 
would haye religion applied directly to ques- 
tions of social reform and practical life, the 
foes of sectarianism, of superstition, of dogma- 
tism, in the cities where the meetings are to be 
held and from all the country around, are 
urged to attend these Conventions. Let there 
bea grand rally. Those, too, who are not in 
sympathy with the Free Religious Associa- 
tion are cordially invited to attend. 

Practical subjects, bearing on the yital is- 
sues of the day, will be discussed, such as 
“ Radical Organization,” “The Battle of 
Free Religion with Dogmatism and Super- 
stition,’ ‘Bible Worship,” ‘“ The Sunday 
Question,” “The Relation of Religion to the 
State in America.” 

Able speakers will be present, prepared to 
address the Conventions on these subjects. 
Time will be allowed also for free’ discuss- 
ion. 

Among the speakers positively expected to 
attend all the Conventions are O. B. Froth- 
ingham, President of the Association, Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise, Francis E. Abbot, Thomas 
Vickers, Miss Lillie Peckham, and Wm. J. 
Potter. It is also hoped that Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Rabbi Max Lilienthal, Rowland 
Connor, and Edward C. Towne will be pres- 
ent. Others have been invited. 

Any newspapers interested that will make 
an item of this notice will confer a favor. 
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Before the next number of THE INDEX ap- 
pears, two of our Conventions will have been 
held. It will be seen by the notice that we 
go directly from Cincinnati to Indianapolis, 
beginning at Cincinnati Tuesday evening, 
Noy. Ist, and closing ‘at Indianapolis, Friday 
evening, the 4th. The following Sunday, 
Noy. 6th, our speakers separate to speak at 
yarious places where their services may be de- 
sired. And on Monday evening, the 7th, 
and Tuesday the 8th, we gather again in a 
Convention at Toledo. There has been some 
difficulty in arranging the time of the several 
Conyentions, and possibly an impression pre- 
yailsin some quarters of different dates from 
those just stated for the meetings at Indian- 
apolis and Toledo. But the time is fixed as 
here given. And we desire to state that we 
owe the opportunity of holding our Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis at the time specified to 
the courtesy and kindness of the Catholic 
priest and his society in that city. The only 
hall in the city suitable for our use had been 
engaged by them for a festival on the days we 
wished it ; but when they discovered our per- 
plexity, they generously offered to postpone 
their festival and to put the hall at our ser- 
vice. We hope we may see some of them at 
the Convention ; and that they may see, not- 
withstanding the great differences between 
free religion and the Church of Rome, that 

- we are simply aiming to bring all mankind in 
their religious relations upon this broad hu- 
man platform of mutual equal respect and 
good will, which is shadowed forth in just 
such acts of regard and courtesy as theirs. 

We have every reason to suppose that all 
the Conventions will be full of life and inter- 
est. . The officers of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation mean to do their part to the best of 
their ability. Letthe people be on hand. We 
have no sect and no churches to which we 
send our call. We make an appeal to the 
American people. The only credentials that 
are asked for in our Conventions are those of 
free manhood and womanhood. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 


Rey. E. C. Towne in the first number of his mag- 
azine, The Hxaminer, reters to the Free Religious 
Association in a way that requires, perhaps, some 
notice here. In a brief article entitled, “ Free Re- 
ligion not Anti-Christian,” he says :— 

“Tt has been assumed by a portion of the public, 
of late, that free religion implies disavowal of Christ- 
ianity. The Radical and Tur Inpex, have been 
taken to represent the entire breadth of this new in- 
terpretation of religion. The course of the Executive 
Committee of the Free Religious Association, in 
adopting Tur INDrEx as an organ of communication 
with the public, has given color to this assumption. 
Yet nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
moyement which the application of freedom to 
religion has produced is vot in general unchristian or 
anti-Christian, or other than avowedly and resolutely 
Christian both in fact and in name.” 

Again, in an article headed “A Criticism of our 
Aim,” he says :— 

“We, on radical Christian ground, say to each of 
these faiths (Judaism, Hinduism, Mahometanism, etc.,) 
hold your ground and keep your name, and let us 
have a world-fellowship of the different religions of 
the earth. Ouwr idea, : and the idea we 
supposed the Free Religious Association was to repre- 
sent, was this unity of religions, with liberty and 
diversity both of names and special tenets. We 
wanted to see all classes of Christians come together, 
Catholic, Calvinist, etc., etc., on a platform of gen- 
erous human recognition of one another, and with 
them, if occasion should be found, men and women 
of other names than the Christian.” 


There is something in these remarks, and in the 
general tone of the articles from which they are 
taken, which implies that the action of its officers 
has been such that the Free Religious Association, 
since it was organized, appears to have changed its 
ground and purpose,—especially in its attitude to- 
wards Christianity. It is to this point that we wish 
briefly to speak. In our opinion the Association is 
not now, and never has been, either “ Christian” or 


“ anti-Christian.” But people will differ from this 
opinion according to their definition of Christianity. 
We should state the matter thus, taking into con- 
sideration the variety of definition. But Mr. Towne, 
defining Christianity essentially as the free develop- 
ment of reason and intuition in religion, would say, 
of course, that the Association is “Christian.” On 
the other hand, the editor of Tur Inprx, defining 
Christianity as a religion that necessarily limits and 
represses reason in deference to a standard of exter- 
nal authority, must say, of course, that the Free 
Religious Association is antagonistic to it—is ‘“ anti- 


Christian.” Yet both of these men are interested 
members of the Association and active workers in it. 
And the organization is so broad and free that both 
find ample room in it,—the man who insists on the 
Christian name and the man who disavows it; the 
“Christian” and the “non-Christian,’ or “anti- 
Christian.” Moreover, the word “Christian” was 
purposely omitted from the constitution of the Asso- 
ciation for the sake of this large fellowship. It was 
understood that the word, however broadly some 
Christians might define it, would work practical ex- 
clusion; and the Association was aiming at the larg- 
est possible spiritual fellowship. We think we are 
right, therefore, in saying that the Association, leav- 
ing Christianity undefined, cannot be said to be either 
“Christian” or “anti-Christian.” It has among its 
members and officers those who would call them- 
selves Christians, and also those who no longer claim 
the name, though they may once have had it, and 
those too who have always rejected it. And in this 
respect, we are sure, Mr. Towne would find no fault 
with the Association. It is carrying out his “ idea” 
ot what it ought to be. 

We are, therefore, somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand what Mr. Towne means when he says, that the 
movement which the Association was intended to 
represent is “in general avowedly and resolutely 
Christian both in fact and in name.” For did not 
the Association designedly omit the name, so as bet- 
ter to represent the movement? And is not a very 
considerable part of the movement not only outside of 
the Christian name, but outside of Christendom,—in 
Judaism, in Hinduism, in Mohammedanism, in Par- 
seeism ? 

As to the connection of the Association with THE 
INDEX, we wish simply to state that the offer of the 
editor and proprietors of this paper to devote a por- 
tion of it to the free use of the Association was ac- 
cepted by a unanimous vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and that it was expressly understood, (the 
editor insisting on this provision), that, as he would 
not be responsible for the columns given to the As- 
sociation, so the Association should have no respon- 
sibility for his part of the paper. And the stipulation 
is now printed in every number issued. Whether, in 
spite of this understanding, a portion of the public 
might get the impression that the Association shared 
the special views of the editor in respect to Christian- 
ity, was a question which did not seem to give the 
Committee much concern ; perhaps, because it has 
not seemed to them so important as Mr. Towne 
deems it that the Association should be reputed 
“ Christian.” They adopted a department in THE 
INDEX, just as they might have adopted a department 
in the Jndependent, or in Dr. Wise’s Jeraelite, had it 
been offered on the same terms, and a connection 
could have been made with the same convenience. 

In the second of the paragraphs above quoted, Mr. 
Towne gives his view of what the Association was 
to be. He seems to us in this statement to make too 
prominent the idea of an alliance of ‘all classes of 
Christians,” and too subordinate the intended inclusion 
of people of “ other names than the Christian.” The 
sympathy and fellowship of all the great religions, 
and the equality of all religious believers in respect 
to spiritual rights,—this has always seemed to us a 
very central feature of the Association. And because 
the Association has asserted this so strongly in its 
very organization, we have never expected that the 
Orthodox sects of any religion would contribute any 
considerable number of members to our ranks, though 
our doors are freely open to them. Believing in a re- 
ligion of specific and supernatural authority, they can- 
not accept this radical principle of equality of spiritual 
rights. It is death to all their exclusive claims. Cal- 
vinists and Catholics, the sects generally, will not con- 
sent to have the claims of their faith to be a special 
revelation put on the same ground with the claims of 
other faiths. Here and there individuals may be 
found in the Orthodox sects in whom the sentiment 
of freedom predominates; and these gravitate natur- 
ally to our platform. Rey. Mr. Malcom, the Rhode 
Island Baptist, made one of the best pleas for religious 
liberty that has been made in our meetings. He 
found the chord of sympathy with the Association’s 
aims, and touched it unmistakably. But this faculty 
is rare in the sects. We would hold out hands and 
hearts to welcome it, we would keep our platform for 
its utterance. But so long as Orthodox means sound- 
ness in creed, and the sects believe in their sectarian 
lines and fellowship, we do not expect much acces- 
sion from these quarters. Mr. Frothingham seems 
to have set this matter in its right light in his address 
at the last annual meeting, when he said: “ Any per- 
son may belong to the Free Religious Association, 
whatever his creed; but no person can belong who 
holds his creed to be changeless, authoritative, or in- 
dispensable, . 0... % He cannot, because he will 
not.” 

One word as to those who are drawn to the fel- 
lowship of the Association, keeping their old specific 
religious names,—a point on which Mr, Towne insists 


with some strenuousness. Of course they will keep 
them, if they think the names important. The As- 
sociation lays down no rule in that respect, except 
not to take any one of the namesitself. But our own 
personal opinion is that the distinctions of names in 
the actual fellowship would soon get obliterated. 
Mr. Towne says, “ Christianity is free religion,” and 
he claims to be a Christian. Rabbi Wise says, “ Juda- 
ism is free religion,” and he calls himself still a Jew. 
The Free Religious Association says nay to the name 
of neither. It asks them simply to utter their con- 
victions. And Dr. Wise and we Towne wili prob- 
ably stand together on the platform of the Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati next week to give utterance essen- 
tially to the same faith. Having found the same 
thing, they will not insist strongly on calling it by 
different names; nor will the hearers care so much 
which is the Christian and which the Jew, as what 
that great reality of faith is which has drawn them 
by such different paths together. And by and by, 
generations hence, we expect both names, “Jew” 
and ‘“ Christian,’ will drop away, and be re- 
membered. only for their historical significance ; while 
the faith shall stand pure and vigorous, creative and 
progressive still, binding humanity. into one fellow- 
ship, and yet, perhaps, go unnamed. And, as help- 
ing toward this end, the agency of such work as Mr. 
Towne proposes to do in the Hzaminer and Dr. Wise 
is doing in the Israelite, is certainly to be recognized. 
To show the devotees of any special religion that the 
most vital and essential thing in their faith belongs 
in some shape to all religions is a pathway to uni- 
versal fellowship. 


[I agree with Mr. Potter that the Free Religious 
Association is “ neither Christian nor anti-Christian ;” 
though I believe that its principles really strike at the 
very heart of Christianity as an historical world- 
religion. This is my own opinion; but I would 
scrupulously avoid all semblance of committing the 
Association to it.—F, E, ABsor. | 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. » 


SEASON OF 1870-71. 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


Important Improvements. 


Patented June 21,and August 23, 1870. 
REDUCTION OF PRICES, 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have the pleasure 
of announcing IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS in their Cab- 
inet Organs, for which patents were granted them in June and 
August last. These are not merely meretricious attachments, 
but enhance the substantial excellence of the instruments. 

They are also enabled, by increased facilities for manutac- 
ture, to make. from this date. a FURTHER REDUCTION OF 
PRICES on several leading styles. 

Having completed and added to their former facilities a 
LARGE NEW MANUFACTORY, they hope hereafter to sup- 
ply all orders promptly, 

The Cabinet Organs made by this Company are of such uni- 
versal reputation, not only throughout America, but also in 
Europe, that few will need assurance of their superiority. For 
years the Company have been unable to supply the constantly 
increasing demand for their instruments, being always largely 
behind orders, though producing about twice the amount of 
work of any other maker of instruments of the class. This ex- 
traordinary demand is evidence that they have been success- 
ful in carrying into effect two rules which it is their purpose 
to adhere to rigidly, so that they may be said to be principles 
of their business, These are: 


1. Tomake the very best work, and only the best ; availing 
themselves of the best results of inventive genius, every im- 
provement, wherever effected, and every facility which high- 
est skill, ample experience, and liberal use of abundant means 
can command, 

2. To sell always at the lowest possible prices, reserving to 
themselves the least remunerative profit. As cost of production 
is diminished, prices are reduced, and they always print their 
lowest prices, which are therefore subject to no discount. The 
extent of their business and the enormous number of Cabinet 
Organs which they now have occasion to produce, enables 
them to employ various machinery, and a division of labor 
which would not be possible in a smaller business. They are 
thus enabled to make the present reduction in prices, and to 
sell their work at even less than the prices commonly demand- 
ed for inferior instruments, and less than the cost of produc- 
tion without such extraordinary facilities. 


They now offer FOUR-OCTAVE CABINET ORGANS, in 
quite plain cases, but equal according to their capacity to any- 
thing they make. for $50 each. The SAME, DOUBLE REED, 
$65. FIVE-OCTAVE DOUBLE REED ORGANS FIVE 
STOPS, with Knee-swell and Tremulant, in elegant case, with 
several of the Mason & Hamlin improvements, $125. The same, 
extra, with new Vox Humana, Automatic Swell, &c., $160. 
THE SAME RESONANT CASE, with new improvements, 
$200. FIVE OOTAVES, THREE SETTS REEDS, SEVEN 
STOPS with EUPHONE. a splendid instrument. $225. TWO 
MANUEL CABINET ORGANS, FOUR FULL SETTS OF 
REEDS, NINE STOPS, $875. THE SAME, RESONANT 
CASE, with the new improvements, the finest instrament of 
the class made, $425. &c. Many other styles in proportion. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with full infor- 
m«tion. and reduced prices, is now ready, and will be sent 
free, with TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, presenting a great 
mags of evidence as to the superiority of these instruments, to 
any one sending his address to the MASON & HAMLIN OR- 
GAN CO., 154 Tremon. Street, Boston, or 596 Broadway. New 
York. 42-t-3 


A. J. GROVER, 
Attorney at Law. 


AND 
WESTERN COLLECTOR, 
EARLVILLE, LA SALLE CO., ILL. 


Refers by Permission to 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York. 
J.J. DONALDSON, NarionaL BANK oF NorTH AMERICA 
New YorK 
JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., Curcaco. 
aera R. HAIGHT, BanKER, EARLVILLE, IL. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid.. To find such a remedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure sor Debdility, Sure Cure far Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 


FEVER AND AGUEBE! 
It isan impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 


$100 $100 $100 


Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 
one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as _a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil! find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. : 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago. 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine” operat 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known- 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations o, 
their class, w'th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyersf 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 

EL 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
itions, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming’ of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering atthe Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and EKyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Is entirely vegetable and containsno liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘Lhere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


ExXooflianc’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TESTIMONY 
Like the following was never before offered 1n behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Uhief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylyania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ 1s a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 
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of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ a valuable medicine 
ia case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June Ist, 1868. 
I have found by Tipe bas *‘Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters’ is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO, SHARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
lL have used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic”? in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
preclude tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
I take great pleasure in recommending ** Hoofland’s German 


Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. Lhad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 

on my stomach, and 1 became so weak as not to be able to 

walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 

cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 

JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ, 

Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that I have used ‘t Hoofland’s German Bit- 

ters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 


CATT T CORT.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See thé ps of C. M. JACKSON is on the 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. ev 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREE1’, Philadelphia, Pa, 


CEIAS, MM. BVANS, Prop’r. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
Pricks.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, orhalf doz, for $7 50, 
Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere, 24—eow ly 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A. E. MACOMBER, 


A. E. WALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


JOHIN P. FREEMAN. 
A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results: 
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A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 


lowing results : 
Ser ee see IRY a) 
ERS aes 8,524 25 


In 15 years_-_. 
Ibe UE A ae 
Amount deposited in 80 years, $260 each year 
Amountiot intetestromsame!_ 25 ea. in) 


IN 10 Y’RS.|IN 20 Y’'RS.)IN 30 Y°RS.|IN 40 Y’RS,/IN 50 YRS. 
$ 130 $ 360 790 $1,540 $2,900 
260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 
390 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 
520 1,440 3,160 5,160 11,000 
950 1,860 3,950 7,700 14,000 
1,300 3,600 7,900 15,400 29,0°0 
2,600 7,200 15,800 80,800 58,000 
3,390 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 
5,200 14,400 81,600 51,600 | 116,000 
6,500 18,900 39,500 77,000 | 145,000 
see $6,239 80 | In 25 years,_______. $14,793 70 
Pee 9'889):20 | In'80, 2.2 Loss 2088506 
5 Ee Rage? Fe ie GA ge ee nes mes ea a 7,800 00 
See ee NEILL ae eee eRe a 13,585 05 


$21,985 05 


Interest at the rate of SLX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 
Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours. from 10 A. M. to 3-P. M. 


Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 


26tf. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind. 
yuopuautiedug [rue WUYSISsy ‘poor “Hous 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, t General Agents. 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical Kxaminers—Drsz, Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O. 18y11 


RS. WINSLOW?S Soothing Syrup for Children 

Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all juflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In ConFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO EFFECT A CuRE, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **irs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,?? having the fac-simile of ‘* CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations, 
més, 


the outside wrapper. 


Sold by drugyists throughout the world. 


ANTED-—AGENTS, ($20 per day) to-sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 38y1 


H. 'M. EDSON, 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


A. TERRY. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 
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ELTY CO., Saco, Me. byl 
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Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. . Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly > 


GENTS WANTED,--Strcrican temitung ma- 
chine Co., BOSTON, MASS,, or ST. LOUIS, MO. =39m3 
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_ THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth; Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, »ut which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


(es Those columns of THE INDEX headed DEPARTMENT 
OF THE FREE ReLIagious AssocrATIon are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
eee for anything published in any other part of THE 
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TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 


[Read to the Unitarian Society in Dover, N. H., April 14, 1867.] 


“And yet I say unto you that.even Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Matruew, VU, 29. 


‘- The Master said, ‘I haye not seen one who loves virtue as 


he loves beauty.’ ” 
ConFuUCcIAN ANALECTS, IX, xvii. 


“© beloved Pan, and all ye other gods of this place! Grant 
me to become beautiful in the inner man.”’ 
Socrates, Plato’s Phedrus, § 147, 


‘* The close connection between the good and the: beautiful 
has been always felt, so much so that both were in Greek ex- 
pressed by the same word, and in the philosophy of Plato 
moral beauty was regarded as the archetype of which all visible 
beanty is only the shadow or the image. We all feel that there 
is a strict propriety in the term, moral beauty.” 

Lecxny, Hist. Hurop. Morals, vol.1, p.%9. 


Surpassing, indeed, is the glory of the lilies,—mag- 
nificent the snowy ermine of their more than regal 
apparel. Beside their glowing hues, the imperial 
purple of Cesar shows more ghastly than rouge on 
the cheek of the belle, whom daylight with its un- 
welcome revelations has caught lingering in the ball- 
room. ‘With the very master-piece of his ingenuity 
and skill, with the most splendid product of his art, 
man stands utterly abashed before the most careless 
effort of Nature. The triumph of artistic genius, the 
‘last result of conspiring head and hand, placed side 
by side with the houstonia, the violet, or even the 
buttercup, must be tossed aside as worthless. The 
umpire will wrest the crown from the head of Solo- 
mon, in all his pomp, and lay it in homage at the 
foot of the lily. 

On her own plane who shall dare to enter the lists 
‘with Nature? Shall human bungling aspire to rival 
the matchless workmanship of the Perfect Artist ? 
In the creation of grace and beauty, shall man ven- 
ture to compete with God? Let him learn his place, 
and abate the pride of his pomposity. The sculptor 
and the painter are the merest copyists of form or 
color, and in the fairest incarnations of their ideal 
must confess the transcendent superiority of Nature’s 
meanest reality. As the stars overflow with light, so 
Nature showers miracles of perfect loveliness on 
every hand in an everlasting “ golden rain” of 
beauty. 

Yet let not man be overpowered by this bewilder- 

ing profusion of charms. If unconquerable on her 


own leyel, Nature kneels in submission on a level 
higher than her own. The secret of divinest beauty 
is, after all, not with her, but with man. Solomon, 
after all, is king of the lilies also, or might have been. 
There is a higher glory than that of color or form, in 
which man finds no rival even in rainbow, star, or 
flower,—a more delicate beauty than ever shone in 
forest or in lake. Fair, gloriously fair, are the lilies 
of the field ; yet how much fairer are the lilies of the 
soul! The virtues which testify of man’s kinship 
with God, the graces which lend all its charm to hu- 
man life, the affections which blossom in the stillness 
and peace of home, and exhale a spiritual fragrance 
in comparison with which the attar of roses is cheap 
and vulgar,—is there no beauty here? Is the meaning 
of that word “beauty,” on which we love to linger 
so long, quite exhausted by the inventory of the 
senses? Or is that which delights the eye and ear the 
mere symbol of a higher beauty still? Who has not 
paused on those words of our English Bible—‘ O 
worship the Lord in the deauty of holiness!” 


There is a thirst for beauty to which the utmost of 
loveliness that Nature can offer is merely a stimu- 
lant. Inever look on a lovely landscape, a dainty 
flower, a beautiful face, without a consciousness of 
unsatiated craving. The more I delight in the beau- 
ty before me, the stronger is my sense of a beauty un- 
supplied. I cannot explain it—I know not what it 
means; but the beauty of the most beautiful brings 
quite as much pain as pleasure. Like the breeze 
which sweeps over the strings of an Aolian harp, 
and fills the solemn hush of midnight with strains of 
sweetest melancholy, the beauty which dwells in 
outward Nature awakens the chords of the soul to a 
music of delicious pain. Only the gross and coarse 
nature is proof against this subtile influence. The 
finer the grain, the more complete the response. 


It is not a mirthful thing to gaze on beauty. 
Beauty has a strange, electric power over the soul 
which stirs it to its depths, and hushes gayety. ‘‘I 
am never merry,” says Shakespeare, ‘“ when I hear 
sweet music.” Of course not,—he would not be 
Shakespeare ifhe were. He that is moved to laugh- 
ter in presence of great natural beauty, either of sight 
or sound, is insensible to that higher beauty which it 
suggests, but cannot. reveal. We are made to embody 
more beauty than we behold. Is it not this unrealized 
possibility that creates our inward, half-painful, 
wholly-uncontrollable restlessness in the presence of 
that which is surpassingly fair? A secret sorrow, 
perhaps self-reproach, that we ourselves are not 
fairer still, lends a mournful undertone to the joy 
that bursts into the song of admiration. Why should 
we feel humiliated by Nature’s loveliness, if we were 
not born to be lovelier than she? I take it that here 
is a suggestion of our spiritual possibilities, a divine 
hint of our spiritual destiny, which it were wise to 
heed. I surely can not stigmatize these experiences, 
deep and real though undefinable, as either morbid 
or sentimental: to be without them is to miss the 
most delicate lessons of the world in which we 
live. 


Yet, though we grieve over the absence of spiritual 
beauty in our own being, do we not often rejoice 
over it, even to enthusiasm, in those we love? Is 
there one within reach of my voice who has not dis- 
cerned how infinitely lovelier is the lily of the soul 
than the lily of the field? In fact, we never love 
what does not appear beautiful in our eyes. If we 
disregard homely features in the face, it is in virtue 
of lovely traits in the character. What is a nobler 
luxury than the privilege of admiration? He lays 
me under the profoundest of obligations who com- 
pels me to admire him. Yet what is admiration but 
the thrill of delight at beholding spiritual beauty ? 
No man is imbruted who still admires goodness; 
and whoever, by being good, awakens men out of 


the stupor of self-imbrutement into the glow of genu- 


ine admiration and heart-homage, is the divinest of 
benefactors. 

I find the extravagant claim of Jesus to the homage 
of mankind justified to some extent by the fact of 
his spiritual beauty. Outward Nature, prodigal of 
her charms, must yield to him the palm of a higher 
loveliness. His purity is brighter than her stars,—his 
tenderness more exquisite than her flowers. And 
because his idealized figure moves in the souls of 
men, shaming them before their own ugliness, and 
stirring them into aspiration by its very beauty, he 
survives the wreck of centuries as one of the noblest 
friends of his race, the truest prophets of God. 


This his true mission is independent of the “au- 
thority”? with which his followers, in blind zeal, have 
crowned him. I sometimes think his disciples more 
cruel than those who led him to Calvary. The 
fierce Romans made him King in mockery,—put on 
him the purple and the crown of thorns, and thrust 
into his hand the sceptre of a reed; but when their 
bitter jest was ended, and the edge of their merriment 
dulled, they stripped off the mock-royal insignia, and 
crucified him as a@ man. But his followers keep up 
the mournful comedy to-day. Afraid of men’s ne- 
glect, if the forms of kingship are disused, they bend 
the knee, replace the crown which is in verity still a 
crown of thorns, thrust again into his hands that 
sceptre of reeds which signifies no actual royalty, 
salute him Lord and King, and, instead of discrimin- 
ating and intelligent admiration for his spiritual 
beauty, yield him only a blind worship for his sup- 
posed “ Divine authority.” Out of respect for Jesus 
himself, as well as respect for my own freedom, J 
stand aside from the idolatrous throng, and take no 
part in their acclamation—“ Hail, King of the Jews!” 
But, forgetting this scene of well-meant mockery, I 
behold the divineness of that human beauty still 
peerless among men, respond to it with aspiration 
and living love, and glow inwardly with the admira- 
tion which I thank God I cannot withheld from the 
“beauty of holiness.” 


Is this so very hard to understand ? Is the union of 
an independent intellect with spiritual reverence and 
affection so very rare a thing as to be incomprehen- 
sible? I acknowledge the divine right of Beauty to 
be admired and loved,—how, then, can I help glowing 
with admiration for that fairest. flower of humanity, 
that spiritual master-piece of God? But I also ac- 
knowledge the divine right of Truth ‘to be believed 
and obeyed,—how, then, can I postpone my own 
convictions to those of any Master, or accept as true 
what I do not see to be true with my own spiritual 
vision? This, then, should be our attitude towards 
Jesus,—appreciative yet manly, reyerent yet inde- 
pendent, modest yet self-respecting, grateful yet not 
idolatrous. To him let us cheerfully accord all that 
man may give to his brother,—to ourselves let us re- 
serve what every man should keep to himself. 

Spiritual beauty,—to make ourselves beautiful in 
spirit,—is not this “ our being’s end and aim?” Is 
it not to be in the likeness of Him who is the 
Author of Beauty? We are weighed down and op- 
pressed at heart by a harrowing, grinding, gnawing 
sense of our own deformities. We feel each deface- 
ment of our own ideal as painfully as the wounded 
soldier feels the surgeon’s saw grating on his shat- 
tered bone. The unlovely tenor of our lives,—the 
lapses of temper, the ebullitions of self-will, the tri- 
umphs of selfishness, the snake-like stings of envy, 
the corrosions of insincerity, the slimy touch of im- 
purity, the moral paralysis of cowardice,—how un- 
speakably hideous do these things look in the faith- 
ful mirror of conscience, and how nervously do we 
sometimes strive to hide ourselves from our own 
inspection! And how sternly does conscience wrest 
away our hands from before our face, and present 
again the mirror with its hateful image to our re- 
luctant eyes! O for beauty of heart, of life, of spirit ! 
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What would we not eagerly pay as the purchase- 
money of spiritual beauty! But the fixed price of 
spiritual beauty is obedience to spiritual laws; God 
will accept no other currency. The identification of 
our will with the Universal Law—that is the price 
to pay. Let the full tide of Universal Life course 
through our souls, and it will slowly correct the mal- 
formations of the past. 

There is but one source and origin of this beauty 
of the spirit for which we pine. A hanging-basket, 
given by a Kind friend, was suspended one winter at 
my study-window, and cheered me daily with the 
sight of a delicate vine, growing in perfect grace with 
many a fair festoom: During the long winter-months; 
this living reminder of summer was a missionary of 
God, preaching to me daily from the one, exhaustless 
text of loveliness. I once forgot to water it for two 
or three days; and when the thought of my forget- 
fulness flashed through my mind, I went to my ne- 
glected little friend, fearing it had become too late 
to save its life. But no! it had drooped a little, but 
still seemed vigorous and strong. I raised the pot 
which held the plant, and the mystery was soived. 
Through the hole in the bottom of the pot, a mesh of 
tiny roots hung down, and reached into a little res- 
ervoir of water below, which had secretly nourished 
it during the days of my neglect. From this unseen 
fountain, life had ascended, and kept the leaves green 
and their beauty fresh; and, thanks to its fulness, my 
little vine still flourished as fair as ever. 

How true a type is this of the Fountain of All Life 
and Beauty,—ever unseen, yet doing good in secret, 
and feeding the roots of our being under all neglect 
of human friends! Outward discouragements may 
foil us,>deprivation and disappointment may weigh 
upon us,—care and anxiety, worry and vexation, 
may besiege us,—sorrow and bereavement may turn 
our day into night,—temptation may assail us on 
every side,—yet if through all we live inwardly with 
God, if out of sight our souls are replenished by the 
Infinite Soul, we shall still preserve and increase the 
measure of spiritual strength, life, and beauty we have 
attained. What no eye hath seen, and no ear heard, 
is the real fountain of the loveliness we crave. Wise 
are they, who value more highly symmetry and grace 
of spirit, than abundance of luxuries or pre-eminence 
of fame, and who have learned the secret of spiritual 
beauty by faithful obedience to the laws of God. 

Though every clear-eyed soul must be out of con- 
ceit with itself, how many a comely soul it sees 
around it! The whole true happiness of life comes 
such. Who shall estimate the good ac- 
complished by a single beautiful spirit! To endure 
the hard labors of the home with a meek and patient 
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; leaps to the lips under petty provocations, to 
suffer in silence when injustice or coldness or un- 
<indness in those we love wounds us to the quick, to 
answer petulance with cheerfulness, and anger with 
the soft word that turneth away wrath, to keep that 
inner sweetness of heart and thought which trans- 
figures so many a géntle mother or wife or sister with 
the beauty of heaven,—to do this, as is done in many 
an unpretending home, without ostentation, without 
self-consciousness even, is to render a service to hu- 
manity that no words can estimate. It is through 
this spiritual beauty in each other that we behold 
God most clearly, and learn to find him in our own 
souls. The gentle, unselfish, saintly spirits that in- 
habit our homes, or shine upon us in our daily walk 
through life,—the noble men and self-sacrificing wo- 
men who are often least appreciated under their own 
roofs, and who minister holy thoughts and better im- 
pulses to all who see the daily beauty of their lives,— 
these, dear friends, let us cherish and love, with pro- 
foundest reverence and tenderest gratitude! Who 
can measure the debt we owe to them? Who cannot 
remember unspeakable obligations unconsciously 
conferred by them? Surely, to be beautiful in soul 
is to fulfil the whole duty of man. 


THE Boston Commonwealth says — 

“We are pleased to learn that Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham has accepted the position of editor of Theo- 
dore Parker’s unpublished works, and now has in 
band the lectures on ‘ Historic Americans, which 
have been so long promised, but which haye not yet 
seen the light. We trust this Association.will be the 
means of rapidly presenting the other writings of Mr. 
Parker, for all of which there never was a greater 
demand than to-day. Mr. Frothingham is admirably 
fitted for his task. Mr. H. B. Fuller will continue to 
publish,” 


PERS AE AS ek RES Ue 

A debating club in Worcester lately discussed the 
question—Whether a rocster’s knowledge of day- 
break is the result of observation er instinct.” 


Selections. 


THE ANCIENT LAKE-DWELLERS. | 


(From ‘‘Man’s Origin and Destiny,” by Prof. J. P. Lesley: pp. 
124—129.] 


It is hard to comprehend the possible beginnings 
of civilization in a wilderness of forests and moun- 
tains, pelted with storms, and horrible with the cry 
of wild beasts. Yet such was Europe down to a re- 
cent date, z. ¢., to within a few centuries of the Christ- 
jan era. Such was all North America two hundred 
years ago, with the exception of a few river bottoms, 
a few glades, and afew estuary marshes on the sea 
coast. In Europe, also, such places early became 
refuges and nurseries for men. It is therefore in the 
open plains of Languedoc, on the borders of the delta 
of the Rhine, and on the great chalk basin of central 
and northern France and southern England that rel- 
ics of the most ancient races have been chiefly found. 
But even here they arecommingled with the remains 
of tigers and hyenas, wild boars and bulls, the bear, 
the wolf, and the deer, and even of the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, and the elephant, in such numbers 
and of such a size as to tell a plain story of the most 
savage existence. When we remember that the only 
weapons which the men of the cave had at their 
command were fire, and the bow and arrow, the flint 
hatchet, fastened to its wooden handle with a willow 
withe ora shrunken piece of deerskin, or the pike 
pointed with a reindeer prong or a wild boar’s tusk ; 
and that the only farming implement they knew of 
was a paddle of flint, chipped thin and broad and 
worked by hand without a handle, our wonder grows 
how civilization could have found a time and start- 
ing point. 

It was, no doubt, in order to avoid their natural 
enemies, the wild beasts, and perhaps also to defend 
themselves against each other, that some tribes, 
whose hunting grounds lay neighboring to lakes, be- 
took themselves toa peculiar mode of life. They 
planted upright logs in the lake bottom, supporting 
them with heaps of stones, and lashing them together 
with wicker work. On these they laid a wooden 
platform, communicating with the shore by a wooden 
bridge or causeway. On this platform stood their 
wigwams. Here the womenand children were com- 
paratively safe when the men were on shore hunting, 
or farming, cr at war. On the edges of the platform 
they sat to fish. In the centre of each wigwam per- 
haps was a layer of earth to cook their fish upon. 
Trapdoors in the village floor received the offal, the 
bones of animals after the marrow had been extract- 
ed, fragments of broken pottery, the waste of spoiled 
nets, and ruined weapons. Hundreds of the sites of 
these villages have been recently discovered in the 
lakes of Switzerland, Bavaria and Austria, and thous- 
ands of such relics of their domestic life, but as yet 
only two skulls. It is, therefore, certain, that these 
people were not habitual cannibals, for in that case 
human skeletons would be abundant. It is equally 
evident that they either burned their dead, or buried 
them on shore. That both these customs were pur- 
sued at different times we have good evidence. It is 
remarkable that the oldest skull yet found in these 
lake dwellings presents us again with all the low 
type features of the Neanderthal cranium; great 
ridges over the orbits of the eyes, a suddenly retreat- 
ing forehead, and extremely small capacity. It con- 
tained what seems an undeveloped brain; but yet 
it could not have been (as some were inclined to con- 
sider the Neanderthal cranium) the skull of an idiot. 
These people were far from being idiots. They were 
only animals. The essential difference between an 
idiot and an animal consists in this fact: the idiot, 
like the unborn foetus, is not aware of his relations to 
surrounding nature ; his life goes on chemically, not 
consciously. The animal, on the contrary, is wide 
awake to his position and its demands. Indeed, the 
quickness and many-sidedness of this self-conscious- 
ness is the nicest scale we haye by which to grade 
the animal creation. Behold the deer, for instance ; 
how alive to every sound and motion! how skilful 
to hide! how prompt to fly! And yet I have myself 
stood for half an hour, by my transit instrument, in 
the woods of the Towanda Mountains, waiting until 
my men cut outa line down the long steep slope 
into a valley; and during all this time lL have seen a 
deer standing motionless, watching the brilliant spot 
of light which the sunbeams through the trees made 
on the brass cylinder of my telescope, not fifty paces 
distant, unaware of my presence, and unconscious of 
danger. In vain, says the poet of old, is the net 
spread in the sight of any bird. The consciousness 
ot its relations is not complete in any animal; but it 
is more complete in some than in others. The horse 
is superior to the deer; yet the horse rushes into, not 
out of a burning stable. The ape is superior to all 
animals below man, because his powers of observa- 
tion have more scope, his comprehension of emer- 
gencies is more logical; he shows an inyentive ge- 
nius harmonizing with this higher degree of self- 
consciousness, and hence he more perfectly imitates 
the brutal customs, the vices, and the virtues of man- 
kind. The difference between the ape and the civil- 
ized man lies in the limitation of the consciousness of 
the ape to his physical and passional relationships to 
nature; while the self-consciousness of the civilized 
man deals also with the subjects of civilized thought, 
and with the invisible and eternal worlds. But this 
is the precise distinction between the cave or lake- 
dwellers of early Europe, and the Londoner or Bos- 
tonian of to-day; and thus we are returned once 
more to the idea of the affiliation of the apes with 
mankind in the early stages of its existence. 


That these old lake-dwellers were in no respect 
idiotic is evident from the very nature of the case: a 
race of idiots could no more continue to exist than 
unborn children could. But their handicraft is still 
more conclusive evidence. In the museum of M. 
Troyon of Lausanne I had the pleasure of examin- 
ing the piece of a door, half burned, consisting of 
three boards, two of which lay side by side, but not 
rabbited together; the third board crossed the other 
two at right angles, to hold them together; but in- 
stead of being nailed or pegged fast to them, it was 
as regularly dovetailed into them as a carpenter of 
our days would have done it... 1 saw also-among 
these curious objects pieces of twisted thread and 
knotted net. Their clothes were probably of skins, 
and loom-weaving was as yet unknown, but speci- 
mens of -plaited cloth have been-found...I-saw nee- 
dles of bone to sew with; and pieces of charred baked 
bread in the form of flat round cakes; and grains of 
wheat and barley. The small wild apple and pear 
of the Swiss woods have also been dredged up, wild 
plum stones, and beech and hazel nuts in great 
abundance. How pleasant would it be to have a 
dinner scene of those days by Teniers, or a page of 
table-talk by Coleridge! What acontrast would it pre- 
sent to the Round Table of Arthur and his paladins ! 
or toa dejeuner at the Maison Dore in 1865! The 
table can be seen, with its dish, in the Museum of the 
Irish Academy; but where are the guests? It was 
discovered in a peat bog, in the county of. Tyrone, 
ten feet beneath the surface. The table and the dish 
were each scooped out of a solid piece of wood, ap- 
parently fir. An oblong table, with its ends curved 
inward, and set on four short legs, four and a half 
inches high, truncated cones, connected at their bases 
by alow rim, in which are two cord holes; and an 
oval dish four or five inches deep, in its edge two 
holes answering to the two holes in the rim of the 
table, and probably slung to it on the back in travel- 
ing. Beside the dish lay a large heap of hazel nuts, 
probably an autumnal hoard just gathered for win- 
ter’s use. Perhaps they were uproariously enjoying 
their repast, when interrupted by the rush of some 
carnivorous beast, scattering their merriment. 

How long the ages were during which these lake- 
dwellings were inhabited, I donot know. Weknow 
that they existed still in the days of Herodotus; and 
the Swiss antiquaries believe that those of Neyilles 
and Chavannes in the Canton de Vaud continued to 
be dwelt in to the sixth century after Christ. There 
are sufficient evidences in the articles found to distin- 
guish them as of very different ages. The iron age 
of the Romans is represented; the preceding age of 
bronze; anda still more ancient age of stone, per- 
haps going back to the times succeeding the retreat 
of the Swiss glaciers. We cannot tell, therefore, at 
what time wild apples, plums and berries were ex- 
changed for wheat and barley bread; nor when the 
skins of beasts were replaced by plaited cloth. The 
best scale of years we have is got from Rutimeyer’s 
list of the animals on which the ancients fed, and es- 
pecially by the marked change from wild to domes- 
tic flesh. In all of the lake-dwelling deposits, even 
the oldest, we find the bones of the domesticated ox, 
sheep, goat and dog; and intermixed with these in 
various localities, bones of the horse and ass, bones 
of the elk and stag, the roe and fallow-deer, the ibex 
and chamois, the bison and wild bull, the small 
swamp hog and the great wild boar, the wolf and 
fox, the bear and badger, the marten, polecat, ermine 
and weasel, the otter and the beaver, the hedge-hog, 
squirrel and field-mouse, the wildcat and the hare, 
the frog and the tortoise, the wild swan, goose, two 
kinds of ducks, and fifteen other kinds of birds. All 
that contained marrow are found split open; this is 
invariably the case with those of the bull and bison. 
In the most ancient villages, like those of Wangen 
and Moosseedorf, the greater predominance of bones 
of the wild stag and roe, over those of tame cattle, 
show a decided preference of the chase to a more ciy- 
ilized mode of life; the tame pig is wanting, goats 
outnumber sheep, the fox was an habitual dish. 

SS es 
THE MARTYRDOM OF GIORDANO BRUNO. 


{From Lewes’ *‘ Biographical + ie of Philosophy,” pp. 
2 bo-o le, 

On the 17th February, 1600, a vast concourse of 
people was assembled in the largest open space in 
Rome, gathered together by the irresistible sympathy 
which men always feel with whatever is terrible and 
tragic in human existence. In the centre stood a 
huge pile of fagots; from out its logs and branches 
rose astake. Crowding round the pile were eager 
and expectant faces, men of various ages and of 
yarious characters, but all for one moment united in 
a common feeling of malignant triumph. Religion 
was about to be ayenged: a heretic was coming to 
expiate on that spot the crime of open defiance to 
the dogmas proclaimed by the Church—the crime of 
teaching that the earth moved, and that there was an 
infinity of worlds: the scoundrel! the villain! the 
blasphemer! Among the crowd might be seen 
monks of every description, especially Dominicans, 
who were anxious to witness the punishment of an 
apostate from their order; wealthy citizens were 
jostling ragged beggars; young and beauteous 
women, some of them with infants at their breasts, 
were talking with their husbands and fathers; and 
playing about amidst the crowd, in all the heed- 
lessness of childhood, were a number of boys squeez- 
ing their way and running up against scholars pale 
with study, and bearded soldiers glittering with 
steel. 

Whom does the crowd await? Giordano Bruno, 
the poet, philosopher, and heretic, the teacher of 
Galileo’s heresy, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
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open antagonist of Aristotle. Questions pass rapidly 
to and fro among the crowd; exultation is on every 
face, mingled with intense curiosity. Grave men 
moralize on the power of Satan to pervert learning 
and talent to evil: Oh, my friends, let us beware !— 
let us beware of learning! let us beware of every 
thing! Bystanders shake significant heads. A hush 
comes over the crowd. The procession solemnly 
advances, the soldiers peremptorily clearing the way 
for it. “Look, there he is—there, in the centre! 
How calm—how haughty and stubborn!” (Women 
whisper, “How handsome!”) His large eyes are 
turned towards us serene, untroubled. His face is 
placid, though so pale. They offer him the crucifix ; 
he turns aside his head—he refuses to kiss tt! “The 
heretic!” They show him the image of Him who 
died upon the cross for the sake of the living truth— 
he refuses the symbol! A yell bursts from the mul- 
titude. 

They chain him to the stake. He remains silent. 
Willhe not pray for mercy? Will he not recant? 
Now the last hour is arrived. Will he die in his 
obstinacy, when a little hypocrisy would save him 
from so much agony? Itis even so; he is stubborn, 
unalterable. They light the fagots; the branches 
crackle; the flame ascends; the victim writhes—and 
now we see no more. The smoke envelops him ; 
but not a prayer, not a plaint, nota single cry es- 
capes him. In a little while the wind has scattered 
the ashes of Giordano Bruno. 

a S 
FEATHERS AND BIRDS. 


{By Col. Higginson, in the Woman’s Journal.] 

When John P. Hale was nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the old “ Liberty Party,’ he was strongly 
‘opposed to presenting more than one main issue at a 
time. “Liberty first,’ he said. “In firing at a bird 
it is useless to take aim at each feather separately. 
Bring down the bird, and the feathers will come too.” 

In the early days of the discussion about woman’s 
position, there was a good deal of at a which 
were the feathers and which was the bird. It was a 
period of great agitation in regard to all social prob- 
Jems. Brook Farm had but lately gone under; in 
Paris, the national workshops had hardly run their 
course. Some of the leaders of the woman’s move- 
ment in America were also ardent Fourierites, and 
thought it necessary to make each set of resolutions 
a complete chart of the New Jerusalem. The move- 
ment was so carnest that there was but little non- 


sense. Its aim was so high, that there was nothing 
impure. But there was a great deal of collateral dis- 


‘cussion; a great deal of aiming at feathers. The call 
for the first National Convention in 1850 (of which 
call the writer was a signer) announced “the genera] 
‘question of woman’s Rights and Relations” as inclu- 
ding (1) “her education, literary, scientific and artist- 
ic; (2) her avocations, industrial, commercial and 
professional ; (3) her ¢nterests, pecuniary, civil and 
political; in a word, (4) her rights as an individual, 
and (5) her functions as a citizen.” 

It was an immense programme, but the Conven- 
tion did not shrink from it. The second Convention 
appointed large Standing Committees on Education, 
Industry, Civil and Political Functions, Social Rela- 
tions and Publications—besides a Central Committee 
of twenty-nine! In the resolutions of these Conyen- 
tions, the claim for suffrage is buried under such a 
load of words that you can hardly find it, while they 
ascend very far into dim air in their other channels. 
For instance, the first Convention calls for “such 
unions as may become the guardians of pure morals 
and honorable manners—a high court of appeal in 
cases of outrage which cannot be and are not touched 
by civil or ecclesiastical organizations, as at present 
existing, and a medium for expressing the highest 
views of justice dictated by human conscience, and 
sanctioned by Holy Inspiration.” These “ unions” 
were not marriage unions of course, but a sori of 
lofty volunteer tribunal, which should deal out a no- 
bler justice than is now accessible. It was a sublime 
ideal, doubuess, but perhaps a little too abstruse for 
the very first lesson in the book. 

This rather yague and high-flown element in the 
movement was fortunately met and controlled by an 
element of clear common-sense, of which Lucretia 
Mott was the best embodiment. And it is saying a 
great deal for this agitation, that, while thus born 
with one foot on the clouds, it ultimately came down 
to the earth. It was perhaps best that it should take 
a survey of sea and sky and land to begin with; and 
then make its choice of a definite point afterwards. 
That definite point was the suffrage. When the Wo- 
man’s Rights Conventions ceased, and the Woman 
Suffrage Conventions began, it meant business. It 

. meant that we had begun to aim at the bird, and had 
ceased shooting at the feathers. 

It is, of course, well enough for a woman’s journal 
to discuss incidentally every interest of woman, 
or every social fact that concerns her. Diet and 
clothing, education and wages, marriage, parentage, 
or even divorce, may come in for illustration or for 
opinion. These things may also be ntentioned inci- 
dentally, wisely or unwisely, in public meetings. But 
the moment they are put on a level with the main 
issue, the moment we cease to subordinate these ut- 
terly to the one immediate demand for suffrage—that 
moment we have gone back to the days of, inexpe- 
rience, and are taking aim at the feathers, not the 
bird. 

The right of.voting is toan American the one cen- 
tral right, the embodiment and the guarantee of his 
liberties. His opportunities of education and a just 
place in the world are all endorsed upon the face of 
the ballot. A single vote may seem as unimportant 
as asingle United States flag; but the dignity and 


value of the whole national experiment are repre- 
sented there. The ballot alone cannot accomplish 
everything; but it stands for more than anything 
else. With the right of suffrage, woman becomes an 
equal, human being; without that, no matter how 
much you pet her, the question still remains open, 
whether she is more than a doll.” To an individual 
woman it may often be less important whether she 
can yote, than whether she has good health, a good 
education, or a good husband. But to woman, as a 
class, the comparison is all the other way. These 
blessings are in a measure accidents, not guarantees; 
the right of suffrage is the only guarantee. Give her 
that, and she is man’s equal. After that, all other 
questions will settle themselves. Let us decide first 
whether she is to be recognized by the body-politic 
as a part of the human race. When she is, all other 
arrangements will adapt themselves to this new fact. 
Bring down the bird, and you will not need to look 
far for the feathers. 


>_> 
THE DEVIL IN A STREET CAR. 


Persons whose business requires a daily trip from 
one portion of the city to the other, are not unfre- 
quent obseryers of “meetings” between unprincipled 
men and thoughtless, if not unprincipled, women.— 
Especially is this true of those stages and cars which 
have for a terminus the Fulton ferry. 

A few evenings since a circumstance occurred 
growing out of these meetings which terminated 
rather differently from the most of them. 

As the car stopped at the intersection of two streets 
to wait for passengers, a man of the “Broadway 
statue” type entered and took a seat beside a young 
girl of prepossessing appearance, apparently quite 
youthful. 

Opposite these new-comers sat a demure Quakeress 
watching closely the actions of her neighbors. 

Some of the passengers were drowsy and did not 
notice the flirtation. Others did, but were too ac- 
customed to such scenes to pay more than ordinary 
attention to the conduct of this pair. Not so 
with the little Quakeress; her dark eyes flashed 
indignation at the man and looked pleadingly at the 
girl. She grew nervous; the small hands trembled 
violently, and it was plainly evident that her position 
was one of torture. But she stood it bravely until 
the scamp handed a card, closely pencilled, to the 
girl, who extended her hand to take it. 

This was too much, and the self-constituted protec- 
tor, with a swift movement, jerked the card from the 
young girl, and tearing it in pieces, threw it into the 
face of the original owner. 

With tears in her eyes, and a tremor in her voice, 
rendered eloquent by emotion, she beseeched the 
young woman to be more prudent, and pay no atten- 
tion to the brute who had insulted her. 

By this time the passengers were aroused, and lis- 
tening with no little interest to the earnest voice of 
the strong woman offering protection to her erring 
sister, who, to her credit be it said, did not spurn the 
rebuke administered, but hung her head in shame.— 
The other actor in the scene found the air too oppres- 
sive and retired. 

There was a strong desire on the part of the pas- 
sengers, composed mostly of men, to applaud the 
fearless woman, but she quietly left the car, accom- 
panied by the imprudent girl, who probably owes 
her salvation to her interference.—WV, Y. Standard. 


A GOOD DEEDIN A NAUGHTY WORLD,” 


[From the Banner of Light.] 


In the Banner of Sept. 17th was a paragraph, edi- 
torially commenting on the hard experience of a 
young and unfortunate girl, of Detroit, who had, in 
an evil hour, lapsed from virtue, but afterwards re- 
pented and resolved to reform; but she was hunted 
down by puritanical pharisaism, and driven forth 
from two places in which she had secured a. home as 
a domestic ; and in her despair she attempted suicide. 
We commented on the case as we thought it desery- 
ed, inquiring whose fault it was that reformation was 
hindered as it is. The paragraph seems to have left 
an impression on the mind of Mr. Robert Fulkerson, 
of Elkhart, Indiana, who puts the pharisaism of De- 
troit to open shame by the following proposition, 
which he forwards to us. He says he will gladly 
give that girl a home, his family consisting only of 
himself, his wife, and a little boy eight years old. If 
she is good to work, and conducts herself with com- 
mon propriety, he engages to give her fair wages, 
and treat her kindly and as one of the family. He 
would like to have some kind person in Detroit find 
her and send her to his house, he engaging to pay all 
fair expenses. If she is satistied with the place, she 
can stay as long as she pleases. And he takes pains 
to add that his wife “never scolds!” His house he 
describes as at the corner of Pigeon and Fourth Sts., 
fourth door west of the Baptist Church. He will 
meet her at the depot, or any one of the omnibuses 
will take her to his place. 
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ITALIAN VERSION OF THE Lonp’s PRayer.—“‘Our 
Father who art in the Vatican: Infallibility be thy 
name: Thy Temporal Sovereignty come: Thy will 
be done in Europe and America as in Ireland. Give 
us this day our tithes and titles, and forgive us our 
trespasses as we give plenary indulgence to those 
who pay penitently unto us: And lead us not into 
Cicumenical Councils, but deliver us from thinking: 
for thine is the crozier, the key, and the tiara. Rome 
withoutend. Amen.” 


Voices from the Peaple, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


——* Many Spiritualists that lam acquainted with 
speak highly of Tum Inpex. At their recent camp 
meeting at Walden Pond, Edward 8. Wheeler, one 
of the editors of the American Spiritualist, of Cleve- 
land, in one of his addresses to a large audience, 
spoke very enthusiastically of it, and recommended 
to his hearers to subscribe first for his paper, and 
next for Tar InpEx— published at Toledo, Ohio, 
one of the muddiest cities in our muddy West.’ 
Tam glad at the prospect of the continuanceof Tim 
Inpex during another year. If it survives through 
a third year, its success thereby will surpass my 
strongest hopes. Such publications cannot compete 
in external success with ‘Mammon’ newspapers 
The transcendental Dial for three years uttered its 
oracle and became dumb, Andrew Jackson Davis’s 
Lerald of Progress fur about three years announced 
the tidings, then ceased. Jesus tor three years 
preached. Mammon could stand it no longer and 
crucified him. If Abbot’s InpEx continue for three 
years to point to holier spheres and lead the way, it 
will be because Mammon is somewhat spirit ualized 
and therefore liberalized.” 


——‘ No. 37 did not come, please send it. I saw 
the other day an explanation of the medium trick,— 
‘the blood-red writing on the arm.’ When you have 
written on your arm with the wrong end ofa match, 
the writing appears when you rub your arm with a 
wet hand. As to the strips of paper rolled up into 
balls, the point is that the name wanted is almost al- 
ways written more carefully than the others, and is 
thus detected by the medium who gets an oppor- 
tunity to read the lot. I saw this in a review, in the 
Interary World, of the ‘Genial Showman,’—a book 
about Artemus Ward. The celebrated medium, 
Charles Foster, used to do this trick.” 


——.,I desire you to book my name and address 
for a file of Tum InpDmx for the year. During the 
time of my subscription Ishall circulate THe InpEx 
as much as possible. J find that many don’t like it 
much ; itseems a rather bitter pill to the multitude, 
but to the few it has its sweet. My acquaintance with 
it so far has been like unto the meeting of two friends. 
I predict a glorious future for Tam INDEX, but a still 
greater and more glorious future for the Free Uni- 
versal Religion, so long as its aim shall be to free man- 
kind from the bondage of ignorance.” 


——‘T am sorry I cannot send names of other sub- 
cribers from this town, being satisfied that the good 
of this community would be promoted by heeding 
the teachings of your valuable little paper. Am gra- 
tified to learn that sufficient encouragement is given 
to warrant the assurance that THe INDEX is getting 
upon a permanent foundation, and its publication 
will be continued. 


“A number of Tue Inpex fell under my eye 
to-day, and I became forcibly impressed with its 0) 
thodovy on the subject of religion. I have long fel 
that the world needed a fearless medium for the ad- 
yocacy of truth against the crying evils of the re- 
ligious world, and [ am inclined to hope THe INDEX 
may be regarded as such an one.” 
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——‘In the last Toledo Blade I see your Prospec- 
tus for a new paper which bears the title of Tas In- 
pEX. From what you propose to inculcate in its 
pages [ apprehend it will be the kind of a paper that 
the community has long stood in need of—which 1 
hope will help to dispel superstitious bigotry and in- 
tolerance.” 


——‘T have just returned from my Western trip 
and have read the sermon on the ‘Sabbath.’ As you 
must have it in type, can you not strike off a few 
thousand copies in a tract? I think our Club would 
take a number of hundreds for circulation in this city 
I wish both sermons could have been printed in one 
tract.” 


—* No. 28 makes a pretty good back-bone for an 
argument, if any one likes to try it on.” 


First INDEPENDENT Socipry.—The regular mect- 
ings of this Society are held every Sunday evening 
at 74 o’clock, in Lycnum Hany. The public are in- 
vitec. 

RapicaL Cxius.--Meetings immediately after the 
meetings of the Independent Society. Subject for 
Noy. 6:-—‘ What action shall be taken with reference 
to the petition to the Board of Education adopted in 
the summer ?” 

ConNVENTION oF THE ree RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION.—This Convention, already fully advertised in 
Tue INDEX, will be held at “ Gitskey’s Grand Opera 
House” on Nov. 7 at 7 o'clock P. M.,.and Noy. 8 at 
10 A. M., 3 P. M., and.7 P. M. 


THE INDEX. 


Hortry. 


THE NEW FAITH. 


‘*T believe in the Communion of Saints.” 
APOSTLES’ CREED. 


From out this creed, which long to me 
Was all in all a verity, 

Have fallen, one by one, away 

The—“ I believe’s,’—until to-day 
Faith rests assuredly on none 

But God, who is the All—the One. 
Out of them all, but this, I find, 

Gives me a pang to leave behind ; 
For, in the heaven my fancy paints, 
The sweet “ Communion of the Saints” 
Makes up its highest joy forme, ’ 
When “‘tface to face we there shall see 
Even as we ourselves are seen,” — 

The barriers that come between 
Kindred of soul while here they stay 
All broken down, and swept away, 
When Infinite Love shall help us read 
Truer than by the word or deed ; 
When thought, in the unclouded ray 
Of that divine effulgent day, 
Unfettered by one sordid fear, 
Trusting to Love, shall be sincere. 


But then, I fear, this heavenly dream 

Is like to every selfish scheme 

Whereby man, disappointed, strives 

To make good sad and futile lives. 

The all-good here is unattained ; 
Somehow, somewhere, it must be gained; 
Sometime the now o’ershadowed jay 
Must come to man without alloy. 

So he dreams dreams; and heaven is made 
Ot hopes earth has in ashes laid. 

As.such communion blest would be 

The best a heaven could hold for me,— 


As here and now, though cramped and bound, 


Foretokens of this bliss ve found,— 
My soul would reach out hands of love 
To clasp with those dear hands above. 


But stay ! May not these glimpses be 

But hints that even here can we 

in saintly fellowship abide, 

Clasping true hands, though there denied ? 
The saints are not all canonized,— 

Nay, may be now in sin baptized, 

And through its fierce, baptizing fire 

in virtue’s path be mounting higher 
Than feet unscathed can ever reach. 
From those far heights, O may they teach 
That Infinite Love scans not the deed, 
But deeper, deeper far will read. 

The saints are not all glorified ; 

But close at hand, on either side, 

And all unheeded day by day, 

We pass them by on life’s highway, 

Nor stay to catch the low, sweet tone 
That, though to our dull ears unknown, 
Would startle us with glad surprise, 

Did we our soul’s kin recognize. 


One little word, a tear, a sigh, 

A quick upglancing of the eye, 

Tells of a rich, sweet life, within 

The outside folly or the sin. 

There’s tenderness "neath harshest word, 
Accents of love that ne’er are heard, 
Thoughts pure and true, ideals high, 
Lost in the manner blunt or shy ; 

Nay, blessed deeds we do not know, 
Right hand to left would never show; 
An open mind and reverent air 

In some who never said a prayer; 

And patient eyes, though dimmed with tears, 
And secret trust o’erlaid with fears; 
And saintly spirits, grieved and jarred, 
By pain and care all worn and marred ; 
And feeble hearts that love the good, 
And aye would do it, if they could. 


O Father! give us Thy clear sight 
To read these hidden lives aright,— 
Thy ‘‘ perfect love that casts out fear,” 
That we may dare to be sincere, 
And lay these cheating masks aside, 
That now our real selves divide. 
So shall we in this glad day read 
A broader and a nobler creed, 
Beneath a love-illumin’d sky 
Thus in our hearts confess it—“ T 
Believe in God, the Father dear, 
And in Him infinitely near; 
And I believe in every son 
Of His, who in his life has done 

‘he best he could ; and I await 
A fellowship divinely great, 
So full and free and true and sweet, 
That all as brothers yet shall meet, 
Growing towards Thee, O Perfect One, 
A Father Thou, and Man a Son!” 


Is this, too, but the far-off chime 

Of endless joy-bells? This the time 
Whereof we dreamed? God doeth well! 
And though the chime should prove a knell, 
I steadfastly believe, even then, 

In EVERLASTING LOVE—AMEN! 


Minwavkep, July, 1870. W. 


Che Hutler. 
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The Editor of Txe INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tts general purpose. 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


The last number of Nature contains Prof. 
Huxley’s Address at the recent Liverpool 
meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. It is a very interest- 
ing summary, historical and theoretical, of 
the “spontaneous generation” controversy. 
Prof. Huxley defends the doctrine of “bio- 
genesis,” ¢. e. that all living forms are derived 
from preyiously living matter,—at least, so 
far as experiment furnishes grounds for any 
conclusion at present. But referring to the 
first commencement of life on the earth, he 
says that, if he were enabled to look back to 
that period, he “should expect to be a witness 
of the evolution of living protoplasm from 
not-living matter.” If this expectation is a 
reasonable one (and there can be no alterna- 
tive but that of witnessing a miraculous crea- 
tion, which would be simply “spontaneous 
generation” on a most astonishing scale), why 
isit not just as reasonable to expect that, if 
we could only increase our microscopical and 
other facilities of scientific investigation, we 
should witness the same phenomena at the 
present day? Surely Prof. Huxley would 
not admit that the laws of Nature have 
changed, or can be supposed to have chang- 
ed. Whoever rejects the miraculous-crea- 
tion hypothesis is necessarily driven to accept 
some form of the evolution hypothesis, unless 
he stolidly refuses to think; and whatever 
evidence is sufficient to discredit the former, 
by that very fact establishes the latter. Itis 
a little curious to see how even Prof. Huxley 
hesitates to admit this necessary inference. 
But the very best English minds lose their 
reckoning, unléss they feel demonstrable facts 
under their feet at every step. They need to 
be strengthened by a little of the German 
faith in “Vernunft.” 

oe 
A POOR SIGN. 


The Woman’s Journal, referring to Harvey 
Jewell’s foolish speech at the Massachusetits 
tepublican Convention, lately expressed it- 
self in this fashion :— 


““* Intelligent women of Massachusetts!’ Remem- ° 


ber this man, Hon. Harvey Jewell, and his Worcester 
speech, and remember it never to forgive it /” 


The Boston Journal replies thus :-- 


“The Woman's Journal says the women will never 
‘forget it nor forgive it.” We hope our fair friends 
are not going to enter the field with such a vindic- 
tive spirit as this. If they do, we fear politics will 
net be much improved by their action.” 


The Woman's Journal retorts as follows:— 


“We purpose the same vindictiveness against Hon. 
Harvey Jewell, as do the officers of the law against 
criminals. When they can catch the offenders, then 
they mean to punish them. There is no vindictive- 
ness in this—only justice. Mr. Jewell in his speech 
has remanded the women of the Commonwealth to 
the category of fools, lunatics, felons, unpardoned 
rebels, paupers and babies, from which they were 
seeking to escape, evidently, from his language, be- 
lieving that to be their proper status. We think he 
will live to find that speech an impassable gulf to his 
political aspirations.” 


It seems that the hasty impulse of feeling is 
ratified by deliberate second-thought. We 
are sorry for it. The advocates of a just 
cause simply forfeit their own moral dignity 
when, in the heat of resentment, they stoop 
topursue any person with threats. If, in- 
stead of educating public opinion by argu- 
ments and moral appeals, they deliberately 
undertake to flagellate opponents with the 
scourge of revenge miscalled “punishment,” 
or dragoon them into submission by appeals 
to their political selfishness and fear, they 
make reform itself an evil to be reformed. 
The scalping-knife and tomahawk are wea- 
pons which women, at least, cannot afford to 
use. If they have no faith in nobler weapons, 
it will be wise for them to keep out of a war- 
fare in which they will be worsted. There is 
quite enough of this personal politics in the 
world asitis. We want less of it, not more. 
If women are going to come down to it in- 
stead of raising it up to a higher level, the 
old, vulgar brawl] will simply assume enlarg- 
ed proportions. _ Woman has certainly as 
much right to be personal as man—and no 
more. But we shall cease to expect any par- 
ticular “purification” from her influence, un- 
less she puts it to better use than feeding 
grudges or nailing the ears of her enemies 


to her own door-post. 
-— 


Rev. Mr. Hepworth is very frank. He 
says :— 

“The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the one machine 
that is to do our work.” 


It is said that last summer Mr. Hepworth 
rescued a man from. drowning, which was 
“work” we sincerely respect. He may well 
be proud of it. To-day he has another 
chivalrous job on hand. The world is “ vili- 
fying and calumniating the Unitarian de- 
nomination,”—in fact, burning it at the very 
stake. His “work” now is to put out that 
fire. Accordingly he again flies to the rescue, 
eager to “run with the machine” above men- 
tioned, or (by implication) with any other 
that will do as well. 


‘“ EVER-PRESENT, potent, vigilant, in the 
breast of man,” says Alcott, “there is that 
which never became a party in his guilt, never 
consented to a wrong deed, nor performed 
one; but holds itself above all sin, impeccable, 
immaculate, immutable, the deity of the heart, 
the conscience of the soul, the oracle and in- 
terpreter, the judge and the executor of the 


divine law.” 
———— ee ee 


SAADI, the Persian poet, has the follow- 
ing :—“ A king said to a holy man, ‘ Are you 
ever thinking of me? ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘at such 
times as I am forgetting God Almighty.’” 

>< 

“THE virtue of Paganism,” says Hare, 
“Was strength; the virtue of Christianity 


is obedience.” 
— oo 


The yearly subscription price of the Chica- 
go Present Age is $2.00, and not $3.00, as we 
erroneously stated a while ago. .So much the 
greater inducement to subscribe. 


Et BT WN Dass. 
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Communications. 


CONSCIENCE AND CAUSATION AGAIN, 


TIPPECANOE City, O., Oct. 15, 1870. 


Mn. Anbot :—Verging three score and ten, I have 
no taste for controversy for its own sake; but I have 
a taste for trath, and like to exchange ideas on almost 
any subject for truth’s sake. If I understand cor- 
rectly, you regard physical and moral law as separate 
and distinct in their nature. I regard all law as a 
unit, whether we call them laws of God, nature, or 
man,—physical, intellectual, or moral. I look to the 
workings of my own mind, and I find I have no 
knowledge of things intellectual or moral except as 
they connect themselves with the physical; and my 
ideality is too weak to conceive of anything thus dis- 
connected. JI can no more do it than conceive what 
nothing is! L regard the mind of man, then, as having 
a tangible, physical basis. If this is so, then every 
faculty or law of the mind must have a like basis. 
Therefore I think there is no distinction between 
physical and moral law to the extent of the “ alterne- 
tives” youmake. In your conclusion you admit you 
may be mistaken: I will admit I may be, but I can’t 
seehow. Your strong ground in favor of freedom is: 
“there ts that (we call it conscience) within a man 
which approves or condemns his good or bad actions ; 
and this coulda not be so, f he was not free to do either 
the good or the bad ; for he could not feel condemned 
Sor what he could not help.’ I take issue. The 
Christian system of morals, and our laws, too, inquire 
into, condemn, and punish according to the éntentions 
of the offender. Now I suppose you will not say a 
man can help or prevent the feelings within him 
which prompt to do wrong. Have not all feelings 
and intentions a ‘necessary cause?” Mind, your 
conscience by its twinges condemns and punishes all 
such feelings and promptings ; and so do our laws. 
This is a wise provision in nature, to have the first 
dawnings of wrong, or bad intentions, Sipped in the 
bud (although I think all will admit such feelings 
cannot be prevented by the man who feels them), 
and punished by the twinges of conscience in order 
to prevent them from going further. Our laws will 
punish an evil act which we call accidental; they 
search for the feelings which prompted the act, and 
if they find them not evil, no punishment follows. 
Thus we see man is daily punished by conscience 
and laws for feelings he can by no means prevent. 
Our laws take the overt act of the offender only as 
proof of his feelings, and condemn or acquit accord- 
ingly. I should like to elucidate this subject further, 
but know your paper is small. 

E. L. CRANE. 

[We do not suppose Mr. Crane means that there is 
only one law in the universe to govern all classes of 
phenomena; yet unless he does, we see no relevancy 
in his objection that “all law is a unit.” We believe 
that physical laws govern physical phenomena and 
moral laws govern moral phenomena; and that the 
unity of law consists in the perfect harmony which 
makes the infinitely various laws of Nature an intel- 

‘ ligible system. Every other science has its own pe- 
culiar laws, and so has moral science. 

Neither conscience nor society punishes “ feelings” 
over which man has no control; and for this reason 
never punishes maniacs at al]. On Mr. Crane’s theory, 
ought they not either tu treat maniacs as criminals, or 
criminals as maniacs ?—Hp. | 

>< 


4A GERMAN LIBERAL ON THE WAR. 


Basyton, Lone Isuanp, Oct. 13, 1870. 
Mr. F. E. Agpor: 


My Dear Friend,—The article entitled—“‘The War 
from a German Standpoint ”—seems to emanate from 
ideas similar to those of Rev. Mr. Williams’ sermon 
on “Observance of the Sabbath,” in which the “home- 
born” enjoyed a monopoly of rights. Hans Breit- 
mann says :—‘ Only the Deutschers have the original 
ideas.” 

With all due respect for Mr. C. Weber’s love for 
our good German nation, I must disagree with him, 
when he holds national notions above individual lib- 
erty. Heseemsto confound the two nations with 
the two men, Napoleon and Wilhelm, certainly not 
the best men out of those two great nations. The 
war commenced with these two. Not only the 
French army, but both armies, had to follow their 
leaders like a flock of sheep. My German brother 
says :— Germany is neither fighting for monarchical 
nor republican principles; she is simply carrying out 
the defence of her home and her rights against the 
desire of a robber nation.” I should be glad to agree 
with him, if he would say, not Germany, but a part 
of Germany. Only a part of her people were driven 
from their firesides to hunt the fox, Napoleon. Now 
that the fox is caged, the monarch who is full of that 
conceit of the “grace of God” forces his troops to de- 
vastate the country where the fox lived. As to “rob- 
ber nation,’ I am quite confident that, if my German 
brother were a French citizen, and lived in the in- 
vaded country, he would be very likely to call the 
Germans a “robber nation” too. Do not blame the 
French, if they do so now. 

Does my liberal friend sympathize with him who 
had to run away from Berlin in 1848? The people, 
who gasped for a liberal government, drove him out. 
Wil this same King William refrain from interfering 


with a liberal government in France? I would rather 
trust the men who are now struggling to maintain a 
liberal government there, and whose watchword is— 
“Give us liberty, or give us death!’—than a King 
who had his own countrymen slaughtered in the 
streets of Berlin because they asked for a liberal goy- 
ernment. Their historv isa better guarantee than 
his. Oh, that he and his able minister, Bismarck, 
might be inspired with the modesty and goodness of 
a Washington! They would assist the French to 
form a liberal government. This kindness would be 
a better defence than all their castles and fortresses ; 
and, instead of having the hatred of a great nation, 
they would have the love of all the civilized nations 
of the world! ‘ Germany’s mastery is the peace of 
Europe’! If France is conquered, may there not be 
a war between Prussia and Austria or Russia? The 
prophecy of Mr. Weber seems to me as uncertain as 
English neutrality. If the people of all civilized na- 
tions get the mastery over their despots, aristocrats, 
and priestocrats, and. liberty is once fairly estab- 
lished, then is it far more likely that Europe and the 
whole civilized world will indeed have peace! 

Let us have free men and free women, and let ey- 
ery free nation help all other nations to freedom! 
Liberty first—and nationality second ! 

Yours very truly, 
Cari H. Horscu. 


Sa 
A TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 


BY ‘ SUBSCRIBER,” 


“ When we lie on our death-bed, we become very 
gentle and tender-hearted, and would willingly make 
peace with God and man. I confess I have scratch- 
ed many and bitten many, and been no lamb. But 
since I have stood in need of God’s mercy, I have 
made a truce with all my foes ; many beautiful poems 
which were directed against very high and very lew 
persons are for that reason excluded from my pres- 
ent collections. 

Poems which contained in any degree personali- 
ties against Almighty God I have committed to the 
flames with the zeal of fear. It is better that the 
verses should burn than the versifier. Yes, I have 
made peace with the Creator as well as with the 
creature, to the great displeasure of my enlightened 
friends, who reproach me for my relapse into the 
“ old superstition,” as they are pleased to term my 
return to God. Others express themselves with still 
bitterer intolerance. Atheism’s convocation has pro- 
nounced its anathema over me, and there are certain 
fanatical priests of unbelief who would willingly 
place me on the rack to make me renounce my heter- 
odoxy. Happily they have no instruments of tor- 
ture at command, except their writings. But I will 
confess everything without torture. I have really 
returned to God, like the prodigal son, after feeding 
swine with the Hegelians for many years. | The di- 
vine home-sickness came upon me, and drove me 
forth, through woods and yales, over the dizziest 
mountain pathways of dialectics. On my way I 
found the God of the Pantheists; but I could make 
nothing of him. This poor visionary creature is in- 
terwoyen with, and grown into, the world. Indeed, 
he is almost imprisoned in it, and yawns at you, 
without voice, without power. To have will, one 


must haye personality, and to manifest one’s self, - 


one must have elbow room. 
In religion I admit my back-sliding; but I must 
expressly contradict the report that it has brought 


me to the bosom or the threshold of any church - 


whateyer. No, my religious convictions and belief 
have remained free ftom all ecclesiastical prejudice. 
No music of church bells has seduced me; no splen- 
dor of altar candles has dazzled me. I have toyed 
with no symbolism, nor have I altogether renounced 
my reason. I have abjured nothing, not even my 
Pagan gods, from whom it is true I have parted, but 
only in friendship and love.” 


Se 
KNOWLEDGE, NOT FAITH, 


Frienp Assor:—In exchanging thoughts with a 
friend at a distance from home, he says to me: “I 
have a paper called Tur INDEX; you ought to read, 
if youare not reading it”’ On telling him I had 
never before heard of the paper, he gave me_ two 
numbers, Sept. 3 and 10, which I can truly say I am 
well pleased with. It is my present impression that 
it is the paper I have been earnestly and anxiously 
looking after for more than a quarter of a century. 
Before this I never have come in contact with a 
paper(and Ihave tried many of them) that would 
candidly investigate facts connected with religion, 
which manifestly is te business of this incarnate 
life; for it is evident that man is innately a religious 
being. When he gives free action to the faculties 
which constitute him a man, and enable him to soar 
high above impulsive life, that action will secure to 
him the highest attainable conditions of life, con- 
sequently unadulterated happiness. Man inherits 
from his original and legitimate parent reasoning 
and knowing faculties which enable him to come _ to 
logical conclusions, to a full knowledge of reliable 
facts. The facts which he has not an intuitive 
knowledge of he may learn by scientific demonstra- 
tions; consequently our course of conduct should be 
governed by knowledge and not by faith. It isa 
sentiment which has by some means found its way 
into the Bible, that it belongs to usas rational beings 
to “prove all things and hold fast that which is 
good,” and to throw away the bad. I fully indorse 
that sentiment, therefore do not feel authorized to 


believe anything in the Bible or out of it without 
the best of authority for doing so. It isevidently the 
case that mankind very much need to exchange the 
enormous amount of delusive fiction which we have 
got treasured up for reliable facts, which would 
entirely revolutionize the condition of the world. 
It would be exchanging hell for heaven; for hell is 
based on fictions and sophistry, and heaven has for 
its basis truths and facts. It is a practical knowledge 
of facts which secures heaven, and it is a practical 
ignorance of facts which ensures hell. The great ané@ 
truthful saying of Pepe has long since passed into 
immortal axiom. that “the proper study of mankind 
isman.” .Of all the, studies that come within the 
range of thought, the\study of man is ty far the 
most important. Forwhen we learn what man is, 
what he is composed of, from whence his com- 
position is derived, then we may know for what 
employment he is adapted, and what the results of 
that employment will be. When we obtain a 
thorough knowledge of what man is, then the ques- 
tion asked by Geo. B. Gill on the fifth page of Tur 
Inpex of Sept. 10, which is—’ Who and what is 
God ?”—may be satisfactorily answered. The testi- 
mony appears to be decisive that man,as a moral 
and intellectual being, is by transmission, and not 
by mechanism, a child of God. If man is the 
offspring of God, he is really and legitimately in the 
nature of things a miniature God, in all respects like 
his true parent. There is no other source from 
which the reasoning and knowing faculties of man 
could originate but from the great and only fountain 
of reason and knowledge. 
N. P. Stearns. 
Dp KuyTsr, Madison Co., N. Y. 
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INSPIRATION NOT SUPERNATURAL. 


The understanding has to be disabused of the su- 
pernatural idea before it can appreciate the fact of 
inspiration as an influx to the soul from surrounding 
influences. That “God is in the human soul,” is a 
grand and ennobling thought, which in itself is an 
inspiration drawn from the external relation of 
things. This does not, however, prevent or ignore 
the fact that He is in the human body, too, in its 
brains and even in its bones; that He is in every object 
of nature as well, in all that is in the air, or earth, or 
sky. But He is in the human soul in a higher sense 
than in anything else beside; and in proportion as 
that is elevated in thought, in emotion, and moral 
action, is the Divine presence realized there,—pos- 
sibly, in a moral sense, to the extent of making it 
“the express image of God.” It follows that, as we 
are conformed to the image of God, we shall be in- 
spired by His presence; and as all truth is of God, 
and all truth is also of nature, to be inspired is to be 
impressed with the truth, whether we say it is of God 
or of nature. Whatever of truth, therefore, the Bible 
or any other book may contain, just so far it is in- 
spiration ; and there is no criterion by which to judge 
of revealed truth but by the soul itself, and every 
soul for itself, acting as umpire by the test of the in- 
spiration of its own nature. ; 

As has been stated, God is in ail things; neither is 
there any animal or plant or mineral form or minut- 
est atom, but is dependent on and formed by power 
acting through law—the power and law of God. He 
inspires or breathes into all existences life, instinct, 
or thought; for wherever the power of His spirit 
operates, there is His presence and inspiration. 
Without this there would be neither form nor life, 
nor conscious knowledge. He inspired man once 
when He-endowed him with life; ag it is said, ‘“ He 
breathed into him the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul.” Since then he has been upheld and 
sustained by the same power; yet he had no more 
inspiration to begin with than he has had imparted 
to him every moment of his existence. 

“Tn the beginning,” it is said, “the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,’—upon chaos,— 
and brought order out of confusion, harmony out of 
discord, good out of evil. But this is what the spirit 
of God is doing to-day, and what it has been doing 
continually from the beginning; if any of us can 
form a conception of such a phenomenon as “the 
beginning.” Such is the creative energy of Nature, 
without which not a flower could bloom, or an 
animal exist for an instant. This activity of nature, 
continually creating, preserving and developing, is 
marvellous and incomprehensible; but it is as real, 
and can be appreciated by the mind as well, as 
any of the objects of sense. We are said to be “ fear- 
fully and wondertully made.” But we are not 
miraculously made, however wonderful may be the 
process ; for Nature works no miracles—does nothing 
that is supernatural. No matter how wnaccountable 
she may be in her operations, or how awe-inspiring 
in the magnificence and variety of her works, uni- 
formity and law attend all her movements and in- 
fluences. 

The powers of Nature, or its hidden influences, are 
the powers of God or His inspiring presence; and 
though He works unscen, He is none the less demon- 
strable in the effects. He inspires the animal in- 
stinctively to propagate its species, and to select its 
appropriate food; but beyond the line of its own 
preservation, it has no consciousness or knowledge. 
He inspires the soul of man with thought, as he is 
inspired with life and all the functions of his organ- 


ism. “ For in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” All our surroundings, circumstances, or con- 


ditions of life tend to influence our thoughts, or to 
inspire the soul; so that whether by unseen or ap- 
parent means there are no miraculous or supernatural 
inspirations—no Christing, anointing, or imbuing 
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with the Holy Ghost, either as a person of the “ Sa- 
cred Trinity,’ or as the effluence of the “Divine 
Unity,” apart from man’s nature or his soul’s appro- 
priate functions. Forno such effluence ever eman- 
ates from God but through the established laws of 
life, of thought, and of the soul. The latter is as 
much the subject of law as is the motion of the heart 
and iungs, or as is the instinct of the animal that 
directs it in the line of its own preservation. Every- 
thing in its order—to which the normal inspiration 
of the soul is no exception, but is a law peculiar to 
itself, as all the laws of instinct are peculiar and ap- 
propriate to their specific end. 

There can be no doubt but that there was design in 
the nature we inherit, though that nature has been 
attained through a long chain of conditions, and a 
gradual development and change from a crude state 
to that which it now presents, and which may be 
further and indefinitely improved by our own efforts 
and new conditions. But it is not to be supposed 
that, by this improvement of our being, the former 
man is to be repudiated, or that he shall be created 
anew, be born again, and take a new start; as though 
the race of Adam was an abortion, and a failure of 
the first design of its author. This must needs be the 
case, if the soul were supernaturally acted upon and 
transformed from its normal condition by the inspir- 
ing power of God; or, as it is written, were ‘‘ created 
anew in Christ Jesus.” 

God being by nature in the soul, and in a special 
degree to the extent of its intelligence, goodness and 
purity, what need is there for His miraculously 
descending from His throne of universal law, and 
coming into it by the forestalling process of extra- 
inspiration, when He is already there, and has been 
in it from its inception? And what need is there for 
an extra-reyelation of His will, when that will is al- 
ready “ written in the heart,” and the light of Nature 
—‘the inner light’”—shines abundantly in the depths 
of every soul according to its needs ? 

R. P. Trromson. 

SAn Jose, Can, Oct..1, 1870. 
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THEORY OF IMMORTALITY: 


OR A CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE FORM OF 
CONTINUOUS HUMAN EXISTENCE, 


F. E. Apsot, Esq.:—The following views of Man’s 
Future Life are the product of much thought, re- 
sulting in a profound conviction of their truth. 

Humanity is spiritually onE: that is, considered 
with reference to its physical part, it is a single, 
though complex, being. One universal life pervades 
it, or, more accurately, one universal life pervades 
the whole organized system of our globe, of which 
humanity is the predominant and most important 
portion. Life, developed into its higher forms, is as - 
sociated with consciousness and mentality, and be- 
comes what we term sow/. Hence all terrestrial 
things, so far as living and conscious, are pervaded 
or animated by one and-the same UNIVERSAL SOUL. 

Our present lives are, therefore, bound to our fu- 

ture, and equally also to our past lives—or rather, all 
our successive lives are bound together by this Uni- 
versal Soul, which may also, not inappropriately, be 
called the Collective Soul of our planet. It is noth- 
ing else than the collective life (in animals, innerya- 
tion or nerye-force) which vitalizes or vivifies our 
whole planetary organic system. This Universal 
Soul, of which each individual Soul is a component 
part, (detached and individualized probably by the 
corporeal organization), is always the same; that is, 
continues always identical with itself through- 
out all the successive generations of men and ani- 
mals, in the same senseas that in which the indi- 
vidual soul is understood to continue identical with 
itself through the different stages of growth, matu- 
rity and decline, incident to the physical organism. 
In other words, the one Universal Life flows on, so 
to speak, in an unchanging stream from generation 
to generation, but is subject, as each individual life 
is, to successive phases of development, through one 
of the earliest of which it is now passing. Chief and 
predominant only, but not exclusive, is the human 
-element of the Universal Soul, which is not limited 
to human consciousness and mentality, but embraces 
also all animal instincts and sensations. By way of 
illustration, it may be said that the Universal Soul is 
made up of the manifold individual souls of all sen- 
sitive and conscious beings, in the same manner as 
the human body is made up of manifold distinct cells, 
each of which has, in an intelligible sense, an inde- 
pendent life of its own; and there is, beyond all reas- 
onable doubt, a real parallelism, or veritable anal- 
ogy, between these two cases in respect to the rela- 
tion of each whole to.its elements, that is, in respect 
to the manner in which each is severally constituted 
of its component parts, as herein indicated. 
passing away of those who die, and the advent of 
those who are born, corresponds also to a process of 
waste and renovation which is all the time going on 
in the cellular tissue of which our’ bodies are com- 
posed, 

So long, therefore, as our planet endures in a hab- 
itable state (for its life, we may presume, is not end- 


2 


less, but is probably made up of a limited series of 


phases corresponding to those through which indi- 
vidual man passes from the cradle to the grave), it 
will be man’s only abiding place, his only sphere of 
activity and life; and no Bias existence awaits him 
except that which consists in his living, here on 
earth, successive human lives as a particle of the 
great Universal Soul, which, though its elements are 
constantly passing through the transitions of births 
and deaths, flows on from age to age substantially 
the same. 


The . 


Thus far the theory of a future state appears to me, in all its 
leading features, to be free from doubt, though not, in some of 
its outlines, free from obscurity, and therefore perhaps not 
from inaceuracy. The following additional statement rests 
upon probabilities so strong as to be, im my view, nearly equiy- 
alent to demonstration. 

Man will never become cons¢ious of his perpetaal 
existence, or of his identity in the future with what 
he is now, without the aid of other than the indi- 
vidual faculties with which he is at present endowed. 
His individual memory cannet penetrate backward 
beyond his birth. It is quite possible, indeed, that 
no sueh identity exists as he las been taught to an- 
ticipate and is predisposed to expect; though of the 
perpetuity of bis existence im some form, and in a 
form which, when fully reyealed, will be felt te be 
the best and most satisfactory possible, there is no 
shadow of doubt.. But under whatever form per- 
sonal identity may be preserved, man can, in the fu- 
ture, feel and recognize it only by acquiring the 
power of using the consciousness or faculty wf the 
Universal Soul. This will be effected, as I interpret 
the law of progress, by means of UNIVERSAL Asso- 
CIATION ; that is, by uniting the whole human family 
in one harmonious brotherhood, and associating all 
together and each with each, in such manner as to 
form a co-operative organism, of which the several 
parts shall concur, withouié collision or discord, to 
promote the welfare of cach other and of the whole. 
This Universal Association I regard as the certain 
destiny of Humanity, and when it is established, each 
individual man will become a partaker of the con- 
sciousness of the Universal Soul, and will be enabled 
to avail himself of its memory, and thus to appropri- 
ate to himself its past experience; and by this means 
to recognize the part, whatever it may have been, 
which he has acted as a participator. in its complex 
functions. This recognition of past careers will re- 
sult, therefore, from his collective life, when he shall 
become fraternally associated with all his fellow- 
men; and, until this grand consummation, he will 
continue oblivious, as he now is, of his former lives, 
nor, until then, will he be able, in any way, to feel 
that his passing career is but a new phase of his inde- 
structible existence. 

Nore.—Though this theory is suggested by other facts than 
the phenomena of Modern Spiritualism, and depends upon a 
very different order of proofs, yet Iam inclined to interpret 
many of these phenomena as tending directly to confirm it. 
The apparently superhuman intelligence manifested, at times, 
by so-called mediams (as also in many other cases equally well 
authenticated), as when reyelations are made of facts, after- 
wards fully verified, for the knowledge of which no recognized 
physiological or psychological laws willaccount, appears to me 
to be most rationally explained by assuming these extraordi- 
nary revelations to result from the incipient and imperfect 
commingling, if I may use that term, of the individual with the 
collective consciousness, It is probably the embryonic stage 
of some hitherto unsuspected method of physical intercommu- 
nication. At the same time, the feeble hold of the individual 
upon the collective consciousness, in connection with the ru- 
dimentary and undeveloped state of the collective functions, 
furnishes the best explanation, perhaps, of the incoherent and 
deceitful character of many of the communications, as also of 
the fact that none of them haye any tendency to enlarge the 


field of human knowledge: 
mh, 3 BE. P. Gran. 
Canton, O., Oct. 10, 1870. 


MASTER AND SLAVE.—We have learned, on what 

we suppose to be good anthority, that at a recent 
consecration of a church in a neighboring Diocese, 
the following incident occurred. A venerable pres- 
byter took the service atthe Creed, but instead of 
standing at the Reading Desk, stood with his back 
to the congregation and facing the Communion Ta- 
ble. The Bishop said in a clearly audible voice: 
“ Dr.———vwill read the Creed facing the congrega- 
tion.” No attention, however, was paid to this mo- 
nition, and Dr. commenced the prayers facing 
in the same direction. The Bishop then said in a 
louder tone: “ Dr. ——— will read the prayers facing 
the congregation.” The suppressed excitement at 
this point was intense. The Doctor continued in the 
same position. The Bishop then, exclaimed: ‘‘ Dr. 
-— will read the prayers facing the congregation. 
L command obedience.” ‘This time the firmness and 
decision of the Bishop had its effect. Dr. — rose 
meekly, went to the Reading Desk, and there con- 
tinued the service. } 

We cannot but sympathize with the Bishop’s dis- 
like of such vagaries in the performance of divine 
service, but we may well question the wisdom of such 
a method of airesting them. This suppression of Dr. 
——— proceeds upon the supposition that the Bishop 
has absolute authority in such a matter. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are Bishops whose dislike takes ex- 
actly the opposite-direction. Are we ready to admit 
that any Bishop is possessed of such authority that 
if he should say, ‘‘ Dr.——— will read the Creed 
facing the Altar, I command obedience,” he should 
be conipelled to obey? In such cases it is very apt 
to make a good deal of difference “‘ whose ox is 
gored.” __ Prot. Churchman. 


[Nobody’s ox will-be gored, when the world gets 
well rid of all its Episcopal bulls. What are they for, 
if not to use their horns ?—Ep.] 


Pe 


ALL In Fun.—At a Baptist church in the Western 
part of this State, a few weeks since, a girl of a shy 
disposition about to be immersed very naturally re- 
sisted the attempts of the minister to lead her into 
the water, and after a short struggle began to sob 
and cry with great violence. At this moment, while 
a crowd of spectators were anxiously watching the re- 
sult, a younger brother of the girl stepped up to her 
and exclaimed, in an under-tone—‘ Don’t be scared, 


| Sal,-they’re only in fun !’— Weekly Business, (Hillsdale, 


Mich.) 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN* 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRZ- 
TARY. 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PREsiDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Iad., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, &. I. 

SEcRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah EH. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Dinzevrors—Isaat M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Canaries K. 
Whippie, Boston ; Mrs, Ednah D, Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E, Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mags. 


THE WESTERN CONVENTIONS. 


At the date of this paper two of our pro- 
posed Conventions will have been held ; those 
at Cincinnati and Indianapolis. Next, week 
we shall give such account of the Cincinnati 
Convention as our space will allow, and, in 
following issues, of the others in order. 

The Conyention at Toledo is to begin on 
Monday evening, the 7th instant, and hold 
through Tuesday, the 8th. It will be attended 
by the President and Secretary ef the Asso- 
ciation, and Rabbi Wise, Messrs. Abbot, Vick- 
ers, Connor, Towne, Giles B. Stebbins, and 
other well-known speakers. We haye also a 
hope, and there is a good probability of its 
being realized, that the yenerable Lucretia 
Mott will be present. In any event we expect 
to have at Toledo a good Convention—a 
worthy crown of the series. Let there be a 
strong rally, not only from the city itself, but 
from Northern Ohio and Southern Michigan. 


OO oro 
WHO ORGANIZED US? 


We have heard the question asked, Where 
did the free religions movement’ begin and 
who started it? Some people in the West are 
asking it now, in view of our Western Con- 
ventions, which have first brought the subject 
to their attention. When the question is put 
in this form, it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to give it an answer. There seems al- 
ways to have been a free religious movement 
in the world. Wherever there has been a pro- 
test and rebellion against existing ecclesias- 
tical authority, wherever there has been asser- 
tion of the right of man to think and act for. 
himself in religious matters, there has been a 
movement in behalf of religious freedom; a 
movement toward free religion for the time 
being, even though the assertion and the pro- 
test have ultimately developed anew standard 
of ecclesiastical authority. Thus Buddhism 
in relation to the more ancient authority and 
creed of Brahmanism, Christianity in its rela- 
tion to the existing Judaism, Mohammedan: 
ism in its relation to the mongrel dogmatic 
Christianity of Arabia in the seventh century, 
Protestantism in relation to Catholicism, Lib- 
eral Christianity in relation to Calvinism,— 
these have all been movements in the interest 
of religious freedom. Moses, Jesus, Paul, Soc- 
rates, Sakya Mouni, Isaiah, Luther, Robin- 
son, Fox, Channing, Parker,—these men have 
all in their different ways and times been pro- 
moters of free religion, because they all eman- 
cipated themselves from the authority of sur- 
rounding faiths; though upon their work 


Perc onc hr ne 


new structures of dogmatic or ecclesiastical / 


authority have generally been erected. In a 
sense, therefore, the free religious movement 
is very old and very wide-spread, and may be 
said to have its source in the native intelli- 
gence and conscience of the human mind it- 
self, asserting their right to represent the ul- 
timate rule of belief and practice for man. 


But the question has reference to this mod- 
ern movement which has taken shape in the 
Hree Religious Association. Yet here, also, a 
distinction must be made. Even this modern 
movement is older than the Association. The 
Association simply came to represent and ex- 
press, as best it could, something that was al- 
ready in existence. The movement organized 
us rather than we it. ‘The Free Religious As- 
sociation, so far from starting the movement, 
was itself originated and formed by the move- 
ment, and still has its impulse fromit. There 
were people in the limits of Christendom who 
had become dissatisfied with ali forms of sec- 
tarian faith. Some of them, perhaps, were 
still in the sects nominally, others had openly 
left the sects. Some of them were entirely 
emancipated from ecclesiastical authority, oth- 
erg were only seeking emancipation. But all 
were alike moved by the spirit of freedom, 
And this was not only in free America, but in 
England, in Germany, in Switzerland, in It- 
aly, in Protestantism and Catholicism. And 
the same facts were apparent in other great 
religions—in Judaism, in Hinduism, and 
other of the Oriental faiths. These facts 
seemed to have a common basis, to be parts 
of one general impulse. There appeared to be 
a movement, not in Christendom alone, but 
in other faiths, off the ground of authoritative 
and specific external Revelation, and towards 
a standard of truth and duty to be found in 
the human soul itself and belonging to uni- 
versal humanity. These people of the differ- 
ent sects and religions, though far apart and 
travelling by very different paths, seemed to be 
aiming at the same thing. They were con- 
verging towards a common centre. Their 
creeds and methods might still be various, but 
they were evidently beginning to feel the at- 
traction of a higher fellowship than that of 
belief or ritual. Hyen though still uncon- 
scious of each other’s approach, they were 
coming into unity of spirit. They were ad- 
vancing toa basis of practical co-operation on 
the ground of equality of human. brother- 
hood,—already seeing that their several great 
Jeaders and prophets, the Isaiahs, the Christs, 
the Buddhas, the Socrates, the Luthers, were 
alike brothers to one another and workers to- 
gether for the whole family of mankind. It 
was out of the consciousness of this move- 
ment that the Free Religious Association 
came. 

Of course personal agency was necessary to 
organization. Some of us who felt ourselves 
in the free current, felt also that the time had 
come to give some visible, tangible form to 
the fellowship that was already a ‘vital reality. 
Yet those to whose lot it-has fallen to be most 
active in originating and sustaining the or- 
ganization, do not presume for a moment to 
think that the whole movement has been or- 
ganized'in their hands. They strive to give 
expression to all parts of the movement as 
well as they are able. But they know full 
well that there are many persons who are as 
much in the moyement as themselves who are 
not members of the Association, and who 
have even looked upon any organization with 
suspicion, as of dangerous tendency; that 


‘sectarian career. 


there are many, too, in the movement, in this 
country and all parts of the world, who have 
never heard of the existence of the Associa- 
tion. They do not belittle the movement so 
much as to suppose that itis measured by the 
activity of the Association, or that it is de- 
pendent upon their personalagency. All that 
they would claim is that the aim of their or- 
ganization is comprehensive and noble; that 
it is meant to be representative of the entire 
movement and elastic to its demands. Rey. 
Mr. Towne, in his Hzaminer, refers by name 
to certain persons, himself one of them, who 
were specially interested and active in setting 
the new organization on foot. We know, 
however, that he and they would agree that 
it is of little importance to the movement 
that their personal instrumentality in it should 
be distinguished. And, by the way, Mr. 
Towne mistakes, when he implies that the 
Association owes its origin to a suggestion of 
his which resulted in the informal meet- 
ing at which the project was first discussed. 
As explained in the first number of Tur In- 
DEX, the occasion for forming the Association 
was given by the action of the National Unit- 
arian Conference of 1866, in refusing to 
broaden its basis of fellowship. The idea of 
a new Association on a perfectly free basis 
seems to have presented itself independently 
to several persons who were in the defeated 
minority, before they reached their homes. 
We know that one member of that Conference, 
before its sessions closed, conceived the plan 
of an organization very nearly as it has been 
carried ont, and related it to a friend. The 
informal meeting in Boston to which 
Mr. Towne alludes gave a good opportunity 
for broaching the project, and for bringing 
together by a comparison of views those who 
had come by separate paths to the same idea. 
But the project would doubtless have found 
the light in some way, if that meeting had 
not been held. This statement. is important 
only as showing that the Association origin- 
ated, not so much in any one person’s thought, 
as in a common spirit, manifesting itself in- 
dependently in a number of minds. 

And a movement towards organization 


having once been made, the wide capacity of 


the movement was rapidly developed. It soon 
passed beyond its incidental and proyincial 
birth-place to enter upon a much larger than 
It gathered adherents from 
various sects and non-sects of Christendom. 
Tt sent an appeal to Judaism, and received a 
cordial fraternal response. It stretched out 
its hand across the Atlantic and Western 
hemisphere, and it was grasped by brother 
hands, warm with the same desire, in Hindu- 
stan. And to-day it stands for a spiritual 
fellowship as wide as the world, and based on 
natural human aspirations to know the truth 
and to do the right. 

Who organized us? Should we be far from 
right if we answered,— The spirit that first 
moved upon chaos and shaped it into worlds, 
and that still lives and moves and has its 
being as vital Force in the world of man.” 

WWE 
—__—____+_.+- 


TRACES, 


A new thing under the sun! We have re- 
cently met with a series of rationalistic re- 
ligions Tracts. They are entitled, “The 
Church and the World ;” “I am an Honest 
Man;” “The Bible Vindicated ;” “The Wis- 
dom of Jesus;” “ God’s Justice and Mercy ;” 
“ Infallibility ;” “ Radicalism ;” “ Prayer ;” 


“Learn by Experience;” “What becomes of 
Sin ?” “ Fulton on Dickens’;” “ Love to God ;” 
“The Negative Party in Religion ;” “The 
Truth shall make you Free.” These tracts, 
which are thoroughly rationalistic and radical 
in their theology, are among the religions 
signs of the times. They are written reyer- 
ently, but with incisive logic; and are designed 
especialiy to exhibit in a popular way the fal- 
lacy. of the popular claims of Orthodoxy, 
They appear without the name of either writer 
or publisher. Not even do they wear the 
name of “Boston” upon them. We have 
nevertheless discovered their secret, and shall 
be glad to put any persons who may desire 
them in the way of obtaining them. They 
will be given away. At the same time any 
persons who may wish to aid in printing 
them, and others of the same family that are 
promised, can do so by paying a small price. 
Ten cents for five; twenty-five cents for all. 
They may be obtained by applying through 
the Secretary of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, New Bedford, Mass. 


a 


ErratuM.—In Tue Index for Oct. 8, in the article 
signed ‘“'T. W. H.,” third sentence of fourth para- 
graph, for “doxy” read “ theology.” 


+ —~< 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Meeprine of the FreE Rexigious AssocraTron for 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrer, New Beprorp, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B. FRotHineHam, on “The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;” DAvip A. WAssoN, 
on “The Nature of Religion ;’ Mrs. E. D, CuEnry, 
on “ Religion as a Social Force ;’ F. B. Apgort, on 
“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 
by the Spirit of the Age ;’ S. Jomyson, on “The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;’ Raper Wisk, on 
“The Universal Elements in Judaism ;’ Cou. T. W. 
Hieerson, on ‘ Mohammedanism:’ Wm. H. 
CHANNING, on “ The Religions of China ;’ W. J. 
Porter, on ‘“ The Religions of India ;”’ and an ab- 
stract of a discussion on the “Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
Lhis Report ts specially representative of the prinet- 
ples of the Association. Price 50 cents. In packages 
of five or more 30 cents each. Also CHANNING’S 
Address on “Tum RELIGIONS oF CHINA,” (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interest at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 20 
cents. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 
and 50 cents respectively), Rev. Samuel Johngon’s 
essay on “ Tr Worsuie or Jesus” (50 cents), and 
an essay on “‘ REASON AND REVELATION,” by WM. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all published through the Asso- 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec- 
retary. 

The Report for 1868 contains a letter from the 
celebrated Hindu Theist, Kesuus CHunprrR Sen, 
on the “ Origin and Aims of the Brahmo Somaj,” 
also an address by WENDELL PuILures, on “Relig- 
ion and Social Science ;” a letter by M. D. Conway, 
on “Religious Movements in England,” and speeches 
by Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT COLLYER, 
CHARLES H. Matcoum, JoHN Weiss, and others. 
The Report for 1869 has addresses by RALPH 
WaLpo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, JuLra Warp 
Hown, C. A. Barron, Pror.. Denron, Horace 
SHAVER, Lucy Srons, and others. 


Bie_e MaAnuscriets.—Most ot our readers are 
aware that the originals of the Books of Scripture are 
not now in existence. Copies in manuscript, techni- 
cally termed codices, are all that we have now to de- 
pend on. The earliest codices of the Old Testament 
extant, are the Spanish. They may be attributed to 
the ninth and tenth centuries, and are held in high 
esteem by the Jews, as it is asserted that they were 
corrected by the Codex Hillel, a manuscript supposed 
to have been of hoary antiquity. Nevertheless, the 
Hebrew scholar has often wished, from the bottom of 
his heart, that a copy of the ancient Scriptures might 
be found, which belonged to the halcyon days of the 
sacred tongue, when every king was commanded to 
write him a copy of the law in a book.—Appleton’s 
Journal. 

ee eS 

Archdeacon Dennison, fighting bravely for Sunday 
cricket, has found an unexpected ally. A brother of 
Lord Lyttleton writes to the Guardian that, when 
John Knox called on Calvin at Geneva, one Sunday 
afternoon, he found him playing a game of bowls— 
say nine-pins—and it is not recorded that he found 
fault with him for so doing. Nowif Jobn Knox and 
John Calvin could play a game of nine-pins on a Sun- 
day afternoon, why should not modern Calvinists 
play base ball or cricket? The question is rather a 
poser to those who believe in the infallibility of Knox 
and Calvin. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NASBY’S PAPER! 


TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLADE has now attained a circulation larger than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that it is not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In allits varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuADE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 


No humorous iiterature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than the Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr, LOCES Petroleum V. Nasby) is also engaged 
on 


ANEW STORY! 


Entitled “PAUL DEN MON ; or, Lost and Saved: a 
Tale of theRebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 
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With am Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
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The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for One Year, $3 00 


Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or 80 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo. Ohio, 


A. J. GROVER, 
Attorney at Law. 


AND 
WESTERN COLLECTOR, 
EARLVILLE, LA SALLE CO., ILL. 


Refers by Permission to 
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J.J. DONALDSON, Nationau Bank oF NorTH AMERICA 
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THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL: 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First Votums, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me theirorders, By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion. 

The June numper contains Mr 
‘“What is Religion for ? ” 

Address S. H. MORSKH, office of ** The Radical,” aca 

Lass’ 


Frothingham’s article on 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
dle. Devoted to gcueral Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc., etc. 

It is the most charming, the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

“Tam perfectly delighted with it.”"— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”—Jl/inois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman’s paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to give it a wide circulation.” —Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mrs. i. CORA BLAND, Editor. 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO., Publishers. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own willbe sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents. [18tf] 


THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, oO. 


RICHARD TIOTT, President. 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t, 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 


DIRECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE SS, WALBRIDGE, 
A. E. MACOMBER, 


A. E. DIALONE: 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


JOHN P. FREEMAN. 


results: 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 
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IN 10 Y’RS.|IN 20 YRS. |IN 30 YRS. |IN 40 YRS, 


IN 50 YRS 
$ 130 | $ 360 | $ 790 | $1,540 | $2,900 
260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 
390 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 
520 1,440 3,169 5,160 11,000 
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A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 
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Amount of interest on same 
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THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


(The Seventh Free Lecture delivered in City Hall, Dover, N. 
a Jan. 30, 1869. Reprinted from The Radical for January, 
1870.] 


Before Rome had become mistress of the world, 
four great empires were known to the Jews,—the 
Babylonian or Chaldean, the Median, the Persian, 
and the Grecian. Of these, the first dates from pre- 
historic times, and had for its capital city Babylon, 
which is said to have included within its walls a dis- 
trict five times as large as London. From B. C. 747, 
cown to the time of Nabonadius or Nabonidus, its 
last monarch, there is an authentic list of the kings 
of the Chaldzean Empire. The second or Median Em- 
pire, which became independent of Chaldea about 
B. C. 700, flourished until it was conquered by the 
great Cyrus, B. C. 558, who founded the third or Per- 
sian Empire by the capture of Babylon about twenty 
years later. Persia remained the supreme power in 
Asia until B. C. 330, when Alexander the Great sub- 
dued it, and established the fourth or Grecian Em- 
pire. Thus four great empires rose in succession on 
each other’s ruins,—Chaldea, Media, Persia, and 
Greece. But the vast Greek Empire founded by Al- 
exander fell to pieces at his death, and became sub- 
divided into four smaller empires; namely, Macedo- 
nia, Asia, Syria, and Egypt. Of these, Syria fell to 
the lot of Seleucus, one of Alexander’s generals, and 
founder of the royal dynasty of the Seleucid, who 
reigned until Syria was annexed to the Roman Em- 
pire. The eleventh king of this family was Antiochus 
Epiphbanes, son of Antiochus the Great, who came to 
the throne at ihe expense of three other kings. His 
brother, Seleucus TY., had been poisoned by Helio- 
dorus, one of his own officers; and the rightful son 
and heir of Seleucus, Demetrius, being a mere boy, 
and held at the time asa hostage in Rome, Antiochus 
Epiphanes seized his opportunity, and obtained the 
Syrian crown by wresting it from the assassin and 
usurper, Heliodorus. Thus, in the year B. C. 175, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, profiting by the misfortunes of 
Seleucus IV., Demetrius, and Heliodorus, became 
king of Syria,—an event never to be forgotten by any 
Jew, nor yet to be remembered without horror, A 
fiercer or more cruel persecution never befell any 
people than that with which Antiochus Epiphanes 

_ pursued the wretched Jews. Before I give any ac- 
count of this, or explain its connection with my sub- 
ject, let us glance at a few facts of Hebrew history, a 
remembrance of which is essential to my purpose. 

About six hundred years before Christ, Nebuchad- 


nezzar, the most famous king of Chaldiea, had carried 
off to Babylon, as captives, vast numbers of con- 
quered Jews. All of these who retained love for 
their country and their national religion pined for the 
privilege of return; and, after an exile of about sev- 
enty years, some forty thousand of them obtained a 
decree from Cyrus the Persian, who had just con- 
quered Babylon, permitting them to go home and 
rebuiid Jerusalem. The feelings of these Jews, re- 
turning from the sufferings of their long exile, are ex- 
pressed in a well-known Psalm [CX XXVII.], doubt- 
less composed at the time by one of their number :— 

“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down and wept; 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the land. for there they that had 
carried us away captive required of us a song: they that 
wasted us required of us mirth. ‘Sing unto us one of the songs 
of Zion.’ How shall we sing Jehovah’s song in a strange land? 
IfI forget theo, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning! IfI do not remember thee, let my tongue cleaye to the 
roof of my mouth! If I prefer not Jorusalem above my chief 
joy! . . . O daughter of Babylon, thou destroyer! Happy 
be he who requiteth thee as thou hast dealt with us! Happy 
be he who taketh.thy little ones, and dasheth them against the 
stones!” 

Could the extremes of intense love and intense ha- 
tred be uttered in more burning words? Tender as 
a woman, yet savage as a tiger, was the heart which 
poured forth these passionate strains. Yet they must 
have simply embodied in words the emotions of ey- 
ery one of that returning band. Their miseries, how- 
ever, were not yet over. Delays and _ discourage- 
ments, opposition from enemies, and misfortunes of 
various sorts, made the work of reconstruction slow 
indeed; but after many years the temple and the city 
were rebuilt. It is impossible for me here to trace 
the history of the colony: it led a precarious exist- 
ence for centuries, but gradually increased in popu- 
lation and strength. After the death of Alexander 
the Great, Judsea was trampled under foot in the 
wars between the Seleucidee of Syria and the Ptole- 
mies of Egypt, lying as it did between the contending 
powers, and becoming alternately the prey of each. 
The father and brother of Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
preceded him on the throne, had in the main treated 
the Jews with kindness; but when, in the year B. C. 
175, this monster became king, a storm began to 
gather over their heads, which soon burst forth with 
frightful violence. Hellenistic culture had made a 
deep. impression on the Jewish nation, and many 
Jews had begun to imitate Greek customs and adopt 
the Greek religion; while the patriotic and pious 
Jews had imbibed the intensest hatred of both. Tu- 
mults arose between the two parties; and Antiochus, 
seizing these asa pretext, in the year B. C. 170, en- 
tered Jerusalem, massacred the inhabitants by thous- 
ands, with his own hand robbed the temple of its 
golden vessels, plundered it of a vast amount of sa- 
cred treasures, and carried away with him a large 
train of captives. Two years later, he sent an army 
under Apollonius, which, waiting until the Sabbath, 
made another dreadful slaughter of the Jews while 
engaged at their devotions. Antiochus then issued 
an edict to compel heathen worship throughout all 
his dominions, had the Jewish temple dedicated to 
the Greek god Zeus, set up the worship of idols in its 
holy places, erected an altar to Zeus on the brazen 
altar of Jehovah, and caused pig’s flesh to be sacri- 
ficed upon it, while pig’s broth was sprinkled about 
the temple on purpose to outrage and shock the feel- 
ings of the nation by defiling their sanctuary. Nor 
was this all. He not only forbade the Jews to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, and to practise their own rites of 
sacrifice and circumcision, but even compelled them 
to take part in all these foreign abominations. To 
give some idea of the unspeakable cruelty of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and of the heroic endurance of the 
Jews, let me quote some passages “from the second 
Book of Maccabees, which describes them at length. 


‘* Bor there were two women brought, who had circumcised 
their children; whom when they had openly led round about 


the city, the babes hanging at their breasts, they cast them 
down headlong from the walls. And others that had run to- 
gether into caves near by, to keep the Sabbath day secretly, 
being discovered to Philip, were all burnt together, because 
they made scruple of helping themselves for the honor of the 
most sacred day.”’ [vi. 10-11.] 

“ Eleazer, one of the principal scribes, an aged man, and of 
a well-fayored conntenance, was constrained to open his 
mouth, and eat swine’s flesh. But he, choosing rather to die 
gloriously than to live stained with such an abomination, apit 
it forth, and came of his own accord to the torment. 5 
But they that had charge of that wicked feast, for the old ac- 
quaintance they had with the man, taking him aside, besought 
him to bring flesh of his own provision, such as was lawful for 
him to eat, and make as if he did eat of the flesh taken from the 
sacrifice commanded by the king. But he answered, 

. ‘It becometh not our age in any wise to dissemble, 
whereby many young persons might think that Eleazer, being 
fourscore years old and ten, were now gone toa strange reli- 
gion. And so they through mine hypocrisy, and desire to live 
a little time and a moment longer, should be deceived by me, 
and I get a stain to mine old age, and make it abominable. 

- Wherefore, now, manfully changing this life, I will 
shew myself such an one as mine age requireth, and leave a no- 
table example to such as be young, to die willingly and cour- 
ageously for the honorable and holy laws.’ And thus 
this man died, leaving his death for an example of a noble 
courage and a memorial of virtue, not only unto young men, 
but to all his nation.’ [vi. 18-21.] 

“Tt came to pass, also, that seven brethren, with their 
mother, were taken, and compelled by the king, against the 
law, to taste swine’s flesh, and were tormented with scourges 
and whips. But one of them, that spake first, said thus :— 
‘What wouldst thou ask or learn of us? we are ready to die, 
rather than transgress the Jaws of our fathers,’ Then the king, 
being in a rage, commanded pans and caldrons to be made hot: 
which forthwith being heated, he commanded to cut out the 
tongue of him that spoke first, and to cut off the utmost parts 
of his body, the rest of his brethren snd his mother looking on. 
Now, when he was thus maimed in all his members, the king 
commanded him, being yet alive, to be brought to the fire, and 
to be fried in the pan; and as the vapor of the pan was for a 
good space dispersed, they exhorted one another with the 
mother to die manfully. . . So, when the first was dead 
after this manner, they brought the second to make him a 
mocking-stock ; and, when they had pulled off the skin of his 
head with his hair, they asked him, ‘ Wilt thou eat before thou 
be punished throughout every member of thy body?’ But he 
answered In his own language, and said, ‘No.’ Wherefore he 
received the next torment in order, as the former did. [In this 
manner all the seven died courageously for their faith.] 

But the mother was marvellous above all,and worthy of honor- 
able memory ; for, when she saw her seven sons slain in the 
space of one day, she bore it with good courage, because of the 
hope she had in the Lord. . Now Antiochus, thinking 
himself despised, whilst the youngest was yet alive, 
did not only exhort him by words, but also assured him with 
oaths, that he would make him both a rich and a happy man if 
he would turn from the laws of his fathers; and that also he 
would take him for his friend, and trust him with affairs. But 
when the young man would in no case hearken unto him, the 
king called his mother, and exhorted her that she would coun- 
sel the young man to saye his life. And when he had exhorted 
her with many words, she promised him that she would coun- 
sel her son. But she, bowing herself towards him, laughing 
the cruel tyrant to scorn, Spake in her country language in this 
manner: ‘O my son, have pity upon me that bare thee, . . 
and gave thee suck three years, and nourished thee, and 
brought thee up unto this.age, and endured the troubles of thy 
education. . Fear not this tormentor; but. being worthy 
of thy brethren, take thy death, that I may receive thee again 
jn mercy with thy brethren.’ Whileshe was yet speaking these 
words, the young man said: ‘Whom wait ye for? I will not 
obey the king’s commandment; but I will obey the command- 
ment of the law that was given unto our fathers by Moses.’ 
Then the king, being ina rage, handled him worse 
than all the rest, and took it grievously that he was mocked. 
So this man died undefi'ed, and put his whole trust in the 
Lord. Last of all, after the sons, the mother died.’ [vii ] 

Without the insight into the spirit of that age which 
we obtain from these. stories,—without a knowledge 
of the miseries inflicted upon the Jews by that wild 
beast, Antiochus, and the stern heroism with which 
the faithful portion of the people endured them in the 
hope of final deliverance,—it would be impossible to 
comprehend the Book of Daniel. The key to tts 
prophecies ix found tn the history of that epoch. But 
the book is a unit, and any attempt to interpret it oth- 
erwise, or to explain one part of it without reference 
to the other parts, ends inevitably in total misappre- 
hension of its meaning. The first thing to be done, 
therefore, is to take a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
book before seeking to understand any particular. 


part of it. 


i eS LIN 2D Sie. 


Now the twelve chapters of which the book is com- 
posed fall into two chief divisions, six chapters in 
each. The first half consists of what might be called 
historical parables ; that is, stories, more or less apoc- 
ryphal, concerning the hero of the book. The real 
object, however, is not to relate his history, but rather 
to foster in the reader’s mind a spirit of devotion to 
the God of the Jews, and to inspire an intense faith 
in his power to save, to punish, and to reward. The 
second part consists of prophecies, or, more accurately 
speaking, of apocalyptic visions, describing in symboli- 
cal form the course of history, and showing how the 
four great Asiatic empires are to be followed by the 
universal Messianic empire destined by Jehovah for 
his chosen people. The first part serves thus as a fit- 
ting introduction to the second part; and both to- 
gether constitute an artistic whole, evincing no small 
ability in the author of the book. Having thus indi- 
cated the general scope of it, let me now give a brief 
synopsis or summary of its contents. 

Chapter first describes the education of four young 
Hebrew nobles, Daniel and his three companions, at 
the court of Nebuchadnezzar, the Cha'dean con- 

ueror of Judea; and shows how their fidelity to the 
Jewish law concerning food and drink is rewarded 
by God with health, wisdom, and great favor in the 
king’s eyes. 

Chapter second describes how Nebuchadnezzar, 
greatly troubled by a forgotten dream which his own 
wise men could neither divine nor interpret, receives 
from Daniel a full statement of the dream itself, and 
a complete interpretation of its meaning; and how 
the king, in consequence, acknowledges the Hebrew 
Jehovah as God of all gods, and makes Daniel “chief 
of the governors over all the wise men of Babylon.” 
The dream itself belongs essentially to the second 
part of the book, and I will speak of it again in that 
connection ; but this chapter aims to create faith in 
Daniel as a seer and interpreter, and thus predisposes 
to faith in his own subsequent visions. 


Chapter third, apparently overlooking the king’s 
conversion to faith in the Hebrew Jehovah, relates 
that he erected, in the plain of Dura, an enormous 
golden image, which he commands all to worship at 
a given signal, on pain of death. Daniel’s three com- 
panions refuse to do this, and are cast into “a burn- 
ing fiery furnace,” from ‘whose flames, however, they 
are miraculously saved by the angel of the Lord. The 
king is so amazed at their deliverance that he decrees 
death to any one who speaks disrespectfully of Jeho- 
vah. The lesson of this chapter is, that Jehovah will 
deliver his servants from all the wrath of man, and 
thus encourages a spirit of obedience to his law. 


Chapter fourth relates another dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which Daniel again interprets, though the 
king’s wise men were again in the dark. The dream, 
farthermore, was soon fulfilled. In punishment cf 
his pride, the king is smitten by Jehovah with mad- 
ness, driven into the fields, and compelled to eat grass 
like the oxen “for seven times” (7. ¢., seven years), un- 
til he learns that the Most High rules the kingdoms 
of men; and then he is restored to his throne. This 
chapter again exalts the greatness of Daniel as an in- 
terpreter of visions, and teaches the absolute control 
of Jehovah over all human empires. 

Chapter fifth describes the feast of Belshazzar, who, 
in punishment for profaning with unclean touch the 
golden vessels of the Jewish temple, beholds his sen- 
tence written out by the awful hand on his palace 
wall. This, again, the wise men fail to comprehend, 
while Daniel expounds it. The same night Belshaz- 
zar is slain, and Babylon captured by the Medes. 
Here we have the same points emphasized,—Daniel’s 
ability to interpret dreams, and Jehovah’s judgment 
on wickedness in high places. The story acquires 
new significance when we remember that Antiochus 
Epiphanes, like Belshazzar, defiled the golden vessels 
of the temple by his profane touch and impious rob- 
bery; and every Jewish reader would at once make 
application of the story to’his case. 

Chapter sixth relates that Daniel, for his faithful- 
ness to Jehovah, is cast into the den of lions, and 
saved miraculously from their jaws; while his ene- 
mies themselves met the fate they had designed for 
him, 

On a review, therefore, of these six chapters of the 
first half of the book, we cannot fail to be struck with 
two things,—their exaltation of Daniel as a seer and 
expounder of visions, and their inculcation of the 
truth that the God of the Hebrews will save in the 

uttermost extremities all those who are faithful to the 
law of Moses. The one tends to create faith in the 


revelations that are to follow: the other tends to en- 
courage the Jews under persecution to defy their op- 
pressors, to persist in obedience to their national re- 
ligion, and to look undauntedly to a great coming 
salvation from all their woes. This correspondence 
between the spirit of the book and the spirit of the age 
is altogether too striking to be accidental; and, when" 
we examine the visions of the second part, we shall 
be still more deeply impressed by it. These I propose 
to examine now as briefly as J may. 


Including the forgotten dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
mentioned in chapter second,—which, by its charac- 
ter, belongs really to the second division of the book, 
—we have the succession of the four great empires 
symbolized twice over in a perfectly unmistakable 
manner, even were the explanation not given by the 
book itself. The dream of the king was this. An 
immense image stood before him, with a head of 
gold, breast and arms of silver, belly and thighs of 
brass, legs of iron, and feet partly iron and partly 
clay. Buta “stone cut without hands” smote it on 
the feet until the whole crumbled and disappeared ; 
and, becoming itselfa great mountain, the stone then 
filled the whole earth. Here the head of gold is the 
Chaldean Empire, the breast and arms of silver the 
Median Empire, the belly and thighs of brass the Per- 
sian Empire, and the legs of iron the Grecian Empire. 
But the feet mixed with iron and clay represent the 
weakness of the Greek Empire after Alexander the 
Great had died, and the divisions which even royal 
alliances by marriage could not heal. The ‘stone 
cut without hands” is the Messianic kingdom of the 
Jews, to be established, not by human means, but by 
the power of God, and destined to embrace the whole 
world. Observe that this Messianic kingdom was to 
follow immediately the destruction of the feet of the 
image,—that is, the divided members of the Greek 
- Empire; and, according to the vision, therefore, it 
ought to have taken the place of the Roman Empire, 
which, in actual fact, succeeded the Grecian. 


Now chapter seventh repeats substantially, under 
the form of a vision seen by Daniel himself, the same 
thought. Four great beasts came up from the sea, 
one after the other. The first was a lion with eagle’s 
wings; 7. é., the Chaldean Empire. The third was 
a leopard with four heads; 7. ¢., the Persian Empire 
with the four kings mentioned in Ezra iv. 5-7,— 
namely, Cyrus, Darius, Ahasuerus, and Artaxerxes. 
The fourth is a dreadful beast with iron teeth, stamp- 
ing and devouring everything, with ten horns, among 
which at last arose another little horn, before which 
three of the first horns were plucked up by the roots; 
and this little horn had eyes like those of a man, and 
a mouth speaking great things. This fourth beast is 
the Greek Empire of Alexander, its ten horns the first 
ten Syrian kings, and the little horn, before which 
three of the first horns perished, is the eleventh king, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who obtained the throne at 
the expense of Seleucus IV., Heliodorus, and Deme- 
trius. But now thrones are placed, an aged person 
(or, as our Common yersion renders it, the “ Ancient 
of Days,” @. e., Jehovah) seats himself, and begins the 
great judgment which is to introduce the Messianic 
kingdom. The four beasts are all destroyed; and 
then “one like a son of man” comes with the clouds 
of heaven, and is brought to Jehovah, who bestows 
upon him dominion and glory and an everlasting 
kingdom. 


A very interesting question arises here, whether 


this “one like a son of man” is the Messiah himself, 


or a symbolic representation of the Messianic king- 
dom, After much study, I conclude in favor of the 
latter interpretation. [See Dr. Noyes, Introduction 
to “Translation of the Hebrew Prophets,’ p. 87.] 
The four beasts all typify four kingdoms ; but. instead 
of typifying the Messianic kingdom by a beast, the 
author typifies it by a man, in order to indicate its 
superior majesty and glory. This understanding of 
the vision is confirmed by the explanation given in 
the book to Daniel himself. Four times it is said, 
that, after the destruction of the fourth beast, the 
kingdom shall be given “to the saints of the Most High,” 
while not one word is said about a Messiah or king 
of the saints. This is perfectly in harmony with the 
ancient Hebrew conception of the theocracy, or the 
kingdom in which God himself was king, while the 
saints were a commonwealth or ecclesiastical aristoc- 
racy under him. I cannot here go into details; al- 
though scholars disagree on the true meaning of the 
words, “ one like a son of man,” as used in this pas- 
sage, the more thought I give to it, the more strongly 
I become convinced that they are a figure of speech, 
representing the kingdom of the saints under the im- 


age of a man, as the four heathen empires are repre- 
sented under the image of as many beasts. Here, 
again, it is to be observed, that, in any interpretation, 
the advent of the Messianic kingdom immediately 
follows the destruction of the little horn of the fourth 
beast; that is, immediately succeeds the overthrow of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 


The third vision of the second part is as follows. 
Daniel beholds by the river Ulaiaram with two 
horns, of which one was higher than the other, and 
came up last. This is the Medo-Persian Empire re- 
garded as one; the Medes being the smaller horn, and 
the Persians being the larger and later horn. While 
Daniel was beholding the ram pushing westward and 
northward and southward, a he-goat came out of the 
west “without touching the ground,” ¢@. ¢., with great 
rapidity, and bearing a conspicuous horn between its 
eyes. This he-goat is the Greek Empire, and hiscon- 
spicuous horn is Alexander. The he-goat demolishes 
the ram, and breaks off his two horns; and none 
could deliver the ram from his power. Thus the he- 
goat becomes exceedingly great; but, when he was 
strongest, the great horn (¢. e., Alexander) was broken, 
and instead of it there grew up four conspicuous 
horns (¢. ¢., the four kingdoms of Macedonia, Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt:) And out of one of them (Syria) 
there came a little horn (Antiochus Epiphanes), 
which wrought all manner of impieties and outrages. 
In his vision, Daniel lieard one angel ask another how 
long these things should be; to which the first re- 
plied, ‘““T'wo thousand and three hundred evenings 
and mornings,” 7@. ¢., about three years and a half. 
Elsewhere the period is described as “a time and 
times and half a time,” which means the same, or 
three years and a half; and this same period is sev- 
eral times assigned, in different modes of expression, 
as the term of the suspension of the temple service by 
Antiochus. At the command of God, the Angel Ga- 
briel explains to Daniel in full the meaning of the 
vision. 

The fourth vision comes to Daniel atter he has been 
pondering over the saying of Jeremiah the prophet, 
that Jerusalem should remain in ruins seventy years. 
Gabriel appears in order to explain to him the mean- 
ing of this saying; but, although this vision is of 
great importance in helping to fix the true date of 
our book, its details would only weary, and I pass to 
the fifth or last vision. 


By the banks of the river Tigris, the Angel Gabriel 
appears to Daniel, and goes into a very minute and 
very accurate account of the history of the Greek 
Empire, especially of its two offshoots, Syria and 
Egypt, down to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Under the names of “ King of the North and King of 
the South,” he describes the conflicts and varying for- 
tunes of these two countries, in their connection with 
the fortunes of the chosen people. Now, immediately 
after the death of Antiochus, Michael, the guardian 
angel of the Jewish nation, shall deliver them in a 
time of unheard-of trouble; then comes dmmediately 
the resurrection and the Messianic kingdom. Daniel 
is commanded, as he has been commanded before, to 
seal up the prophecies until the time of the end, which 
has been fixed four distinct times for the period im- 
mediately succeeding the death of Antiochus. This 
took place B. C. 164. Down to this date, everything 
is sketched exactly and in detail as it actually hap- 
pened: from that date, everything is cloudy and mir- 
aculous. History vanishes in the dawning glories of 
the Messianic reign; and then shall come the ever- 
lasting relief of the chosen people from all their mis- 
eries, the everlasting establishment of their empire 
over all the world. 


Such, then, are the contents of this Book of Daniel. 
Its first half, by its brilliant and beautiful series of 
historical parables, paves the way for the mystical 
and consoling visions of its second half. The earlier 
division shows, that, despite their subjugation by the 
heathen empires, the chosen people have the special 


* protection of the most-high God; while the latter di- 


vision shows what a glorious destiny God holds in 
reserve for them, as soon as their sins have been 
burned away in the furnace of sorrow, and his own 
appointed season has arrived for vengeance on their 
foes. The aim of the book was to comfort and en- 
courage the Jews under the fiery persecution of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and to sustain them by the reve- 
lation of the universal empire that should be conferred 
upon them by God immediately after the death of 
that savage tyrant in the year B. C. 164. 

Now the common belief of the date, origin and 
purpose of the book are, that it was written by Dan- 
iel himself at Babylon, about six hundred years be- 


eas ENE Tose 


fore Christ; and that its prophecies, being in part, at 
least, still unfulfilled, relate to the future end of the 
world, the second coming of Christ, the resurrection 
of the dead, and the great ‘“ day of judgment,” when 
all souls shall be admitted either into an everlasting 
heaven, or condemned to an everlasting hell. It is 
sufficient to say that these beliefs have no basis but 
superstition, and no defense but ignorance. No can- 
did and unprejudiced scholar will now venture to ad- 
vocate them. The facts are, as has been proved to 
the satisfaction of all independent students, that the 
Book of Daniel was composed by some unknown 
author, probably in Palestine, either just before or 
just after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, B. C. 
164; that its predictions place the advent of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom immediately after this event, and have 
no reference whatever, direct or indirect, to any 
events still future to us; that most of its pretended 
prophecies are really history under a false name ; and 
that the rest of them were not and will not be fulfill- 
ed, inasmuch as the definitely fixed date of their ful- 
filment has long smce passed away. Whether there 
ever was such aman as Daniel, is very problematical : 
the mention of him by the prophet Ezekiel is very 
suspicious, if applied to one of his own contempora- 
ries: and it is quite certain, that, as history, the first 
half of our book is quite mythical. There may have 
been some slight basis for some of these stories; but 
that the facts, if facts they were, have been dressed up 
and colored for a definite purpose, scarcely admits of 
a doubt. In order to gain for it greater authority and 
credence, the whole book was attributed to a sup- 
posed prophet of the time of the captivity in Babylon; 
and, in order to explain to its readers why it had not 
been earlier known to the Jews, the author is careful 
to put into the mouth of Gabriel a command to “seal 
up” the prophecies till the “time of the end,” that is, 
until the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. The idea is 
thus suggested, that the book, although written four 
centuries previous, was concealed by divine com- 
mand, and not brought forth until the fierce persecu- 
tions of Antiochus, and the near approach of the 
grand crisis, should make its contents a great encour- 
agement to the oppressed people of God. 


Although it is thus plain, that, in attributing his 
work to an ancient prophet of the captivity, the wri- 
ter was guilty of what we should call, in plain Eng- 
lish, a “forgery,” it would not be just to judge the 
act by the higher moral standard of modern times. 
The author’s purpose was excellent,—to infuse new 
courage, devotion, and hope into the hearts of his 
countrymen, and to encourage them to stand fast by 
the sacred faith of their fathers; and the means he 
adopted to accomplish his purpose was not, perhaps, 
wrong, if judged by the conscience of his age. Such 
a“ pious fraud” is no worse than many another, 
practised to-day for far less noble ends. Atany rate, 
it found many imitators at the time, and later, both 
among Jews and Christians. Verses were ascribed 
by Jews to the early Greek poet, Orpheus, teaching 
the unity of God, and even making mention of Abra- 
ham and Moses! Other verses were ascribed to Li- 
nus, Homer, and Hesiod, teaching the observance of 
the Sabbath. Others still were ascribed to Sophocles, 
4eschylus, and Euripides, concerning the unity, 
power, and righteousness of God. And all these 
‘false ascriptions, moreover, made by Jews in the first 
instance, were endorsed by the early Christian fath- 
ers, Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, and Clement of Al- 

‘exandria. In fact, the Book of Daniel is merely the 
first and ablest of a peculiar class of works, which 
were composed about the same time, and later, and 
have received the name of Apocalyptic writings. 
They were all “ forgeries,” if we must use so hard a 
name; though the purpose of their composition was 
not an ignoble one. For instance, the books known 
as. the “ Sibylline Oracles,” the “ Book of Enoch,” the 
“Fourth Book of Esdras,” were works composed by 
Jews, in all probability before the birth of Jesus, in 
imitation of the Book of Daniel, and with the same 
general end in view. They all claimed to have been 
composed centuries before, and all put historical facts 
into the mouth of persons long dead, in the form of 
prophecies made by them. The same phenomenon 
meets us among the early Christians. There is a 
book called the “Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs,” composed in the first half of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, by a Jewish Christian, the aim of 
which is to make the Jews acknowledge Jesus as the 
Messiah, and which, in order to accomplish this aim, 
represents the twelve sons of Jacob as prophesying 
the history of Jesus in detail. Fabricius mentions 
similar “ Testaments” of Adam, Noah, and Abraham. 


Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is the book called 


the “Ascension of Isaiah,’ which Luecke dates 
in the third century after Christ. This purports to 
give, in the words of the prophet Isaiah himself, an 
account of his visit to all the seven heavens. On his 
approach to the seventh heaven, under guidance of 
an angel, the voice of God the Father forbids him to 
come nearer, but the voice of God the Son is heard, 
interceding for him, and at last obtaining permission. 
The prophet is then admitted. There he sees count- 
less angels, and all the saints from Adam down; also 
the -books of heaven in which all human actions are 
recorded, and a vast quantity of heavenly clothes, 
laid up in store for those who believe in the cross of 
Christ. He then beholds God the Father, God the 
Son, and the angel of the Holy Ghost at the Son’s 
left hand. The Son and the Spirit converse with 
him, and call his attention to the great honor con- 
ferred upon him in permitting him to see God. This 
curious book is the work of a Christian hand; and 
the frequency of those compositions proves that the 
conscience of those ages was not offended by what 
we should call literary forgery. Hence I deem it un- 
just to condemn the author of the Book of Daniel too 
severely, when Dr. Gieseler, the celebrated historian 
of the Christian Church, is obliged to speak as fol- 
lows of the early fathers: “The Christians made use 
of such expressions and writings as ‘had already been 
falsely attributed by Jews, from partiality to their re- 
ligion, to honored persons of antiquity, and altered 
them in part to suit their own wants, such as the 
Book of Hnoch, and the Fourth Book of Hsdras. But 
writings of this kind were also fabricated anew by 
Christians, who quieted their conscience respecting 
the forgery with the idea of their good intention, for 
the purpose of giving greater impressiveness to their 
doctrines and admonitions by the reputation of re- 
spectable names, of animating their suffering brethren 
to steadfastness, and of gaining over their upponents 
to Christianity.” 

The chief value of the Book of Daniel, apart from 
its moral and poetical uses, lies in the light it throws 
on the early formation of the Messianic idea among 
the Jews, and thereby on the historic roots of Chris- 
tianity itself. That this idea was the result of a grad- 
ual development, no scholar will deny ; and we here 
see it, as it were, in the embryonic stage. It thus ap- 
pears that the earliest form of this idea was that of a 
renewal of the ancient theocracy, rather than a re- 
newal of the ancient monarchy,—in other words, a 
kingdom of God, rather than a kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, ven if there are allusions in Daniel to a per- 
sonal Messiah, which I think is not the case, still they 
are very infrequent and indistinct, and the chief em- 
phasis is laid on the saints, not on the Christ. Colani 
appears to me to have understood the true spirit of 
the book, when he says that the Messianic kingdom 
of Daniel is rather an aristocracy than a monarchy. 
As exhibiting the close connection of Christianity 
with Judaism, and asa very important link in the 
chain of evidence proving Christianity to be the nat- 
ural outgrowth and development of Judaism, rather 
than a new and supernatural graft upon it, the Book 
of Daniel has permanent importance. As a basis of 
Millerite predictions of the end of the world, it is, of 
course, utterly worthless. But its merit as a work of 
art is high ; and so long as noble instincts exist in the 
human soul, they will be quickened and deepened by 
its many noble words. 


Luck aNnpd Lasor.—Many people complain of 
their bad luck when they ought to blame their own 
want of wisdom in action. Cobden, a distinguished 
writer in England, thus wrote about luck and labor: 

Luck is everything waiting for something to turn 
up. Labor, with keen eyes and strong will, will turn 
up something. Luck lies in bed, and wishes the 
postman would bring him the news of a legacy. 
Labor turns out at six o’clock, and with busy pen or 
ringing hammer lays the foundation of a competence. 
Luck whines. Labor whistles. Luck relies on 
chances. Labor on character. Luck slips down to 
indigence Labor strikes upward to independence. 


<2  ————————. 


A GENIAL rector of a village parish in Minnesota 
found it difficult to get his salary promptly. Latter- 
ly it was much behind. Going to one of his delin- 
quent parishioners in the hardware trade, he looked 
over all his stock of cork-screws very fastidiously, 
seeking a large one of peculiar strength and size. To 
the inquiry, “ What do you want of such a thing, 
anyhow ?” the answer came, ‘‘ My dear sir, I want a 
cork-screw that can draw my salary!” The pay- 
menue are coming more promptly.—AHamper’s Month- 
yy. 

———————— 

A physician once advised Sy dney Smith to “ take 
a walk upon an empty stomach.” ‘“ Whose stom- 
ach ?” asked the wit. 


‘at 74 o’clock, in LyckuM Hatt. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


——‘“ When I was seventeen years old, my rejec- 
tion as a witness on account of my disbelief ot a 
state of future rewards and punishments gave rise 
to an interesting discussion on the subject and an 
entire change of the laws of ———in that respect. 
The Devil can testify in our State now. Only a few 
months ago I was attacked again; an attempt was 
made to remoye me from a trust as testamentary 
guardian of some minors, on the ground that I was 
an infidel. The case was called before the Supreme 
Court. It decided my being an infidel was no cause 
for removal. What was curious, in the Court below 
it was tried before the same Judge who (thirty years 
ago) rejected my testimony. He sustained me this 
time. What I commenced to write about is this, — 
the last number, containing ‘ Religious Revivals,’ goes 
home to the quick—with the exception of a ‘future 
state being a sequence to this.’ It is a sledge-ham- 
mer. Asa gentleman in this town said to me the 
other day,— Isn't Mr. Abbot a blacksmith?’ ‘ Well, 
I don’t know, said I. He rejoined, ‘1 thought he 
was, he uses the hammer so well.” That number of 
Tue InDEx would have done an immense amount of 
good, if it could have been spread around about one 
month ago. I enclose one dollar for you to send 
that number to the following names.” 


—— “If my little article is not out of your reach, 
and you do not wish to use it, you will confer a favor 
by returning it to me, And although the best attri- 
bute of astranger’s letter is, too often, its laconic 
brevity, yet I desire to say afew words. Iy illiter- 
acy forbids the flattering hope of edifying the highly 
cultivated, and yet my humble condition and attain- 
ments remind me of the lame, maimed, halt, and 
blind, as bound with them. And I had far rather put 
on record a simple thought that might, like the fog- 
bell, guide my peers over life’s stormy ocean, than 
pile egotistic marble to the sky over a body and a life 
which have alike turned to ashes. Your kind indul- 
gence hitherto encourages a hope that you will still 
allow me to write you occasionally a short letter, 
which you shall be at liberty to publish wholly, or in 
part, or not at all, as you deem best for the good 
cause you are laboring for so efficiently, A word in 
reply, when convenient, would enable me to act so 
as not to annoy you.” 


——<“I wish to add thatthe more I-read your pa- 
per and understand your position, the more interested 
Jam in assisting to secure your highest and best suc- 
cess. Ever since boyhood I had been seeking religious 
comfort and peace of mind, and when at last I found 
it,I thought myself quite alone, isolated certainly from 
all around me, until, some year or more ago, I began 
to listen to Mr. Frothingham in New York. For a 
business man, I have a large acquaintance with lib- 
eral and other religionists all over the country, and 
from my knowledge of the needs and wishes of the 
people, I believe your efforts will be recognized to be 
as timely and welcome, as your position is sound and 
logical. I see that you can be temperate, consider- 
ate, gentlemanly, and charitable towards those who 
differ, as well as honest, fearless and incisive; and, 
believe me, the first are as much elements of success 
in a mission like yours as the latter.” 


——“‘T enclose you three dollars, for which please 
send me THE InDEx and Toledo Blade for one year, 
commencing Oct. Ist. I accidentally saw a copy of 

our paper, and was much pleased with its contents. 

t is just the thing that is wanted by the thinking 
public to assist them in throwing off the popular su- 
perstitions of the age, and will, I trust, meet with 
the encouragement and support it richly deserves.” 


—— “There are a great many Spiritualists in——, 
and I want the paper to circulate there, for I regard 
it a good antidote for Spiritualism, or any other zm. 
I was pleased with your address to the Spiritualists. 
I will try and get as many asI can to renew their 
subscriptions for 1871. ‘Don’t give up the ship!” 


—— “J find a great many good things in your pa- 
per which I can find in no other. I have lived sixty 
years without belonging to any religious organization 
or secret society. I never felt willing to put on the 
straight-jacket. J am in the midst of orthodoxy, and 
should be denounced as an infidel if I should show 
your paper.” 


— “ We think Tue InDEx improves as it grows 
older; we would not like to do withoutit. I shall 
feel it a duty to get others to subscribe for it.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Society.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society are held every Sunday evening 
The public are in- 
vitea. 

Rapicau Cuius.—Meetings immediately after the 
meetings of the Independent Society. Subject of 
discussion for Noy. 13:—-“‘ Ought Radicalism to sup- 
port Sunday Schools?” 


a a Se Se a 


Poetry. 


SUPPLICATION. 


‘** An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Sweet spirit! Tender heart that throbbed 
Through deepest depths of human pain ! 
O let me but thy garment touch, 
And make my sick soul whole again! 


Lord, night is’round me; terror-forms 
Are at my side; the way is lost; 
Before me is the gloom; behind, 
The waves that may not be recrossed. 


My beacon star is quenched in cloud, 
Life’s glory perished in a breath ; 

A mortal, weak with mortal woe, 
I stand alone with night and death. 


Where’er I turn, the world is dark ; 
And, when I lift my eyes to Thee, 
Through the slow tears that scald and blind, 
Thy light comes dimly down to me. 


O mother-spirit, not a sigh 

Escapes thy lowliest child unheard ; 
My soul is all one cry to Thee— 

O answer me with one sweet word! 


The gifts of thy dear hand were good ; 
Love=it was sweet! But, far away, 

Now like a beauteous land it seems, 
Which I—a pilgrim—leave for aye. 


Thou thrice denied! low at thy feet 
In my dark night of grief I kneel, 
And wait to know Earth has no pain 
Too deep for thy sweet touch to heal. 
MIGNONETTE. 


Che Suter. 


NOVEMBER 12,1870. 


The Editor of Tur INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
‘for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose, 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 


sheet. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons wishing a file of Tue INDEX, 
bound and complete for the year, at $250, will please forward 
name and address immediately. No money should be enclosed. 
Only TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES can be supplied. If 
these are all ordered, the missing numbers will be reprinted 
and the ordersfilled at theend of the year. 
ticulars see Tax INDEX, No. 20, 
um 

4 ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Yo every new subscriber who shall remit to us, before the 


For further par- 


first day of January next, $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
Tue INDEX, we will send gratuitously a copy of the last AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION ; provid- 
ed a desire for it is stated at the time. 

To every new subscriber who shall remit to us $2.50, we will 
send THe InpExfor one year, and also an unbound file of 
The Ladies’ Own Magazine for 1870, edited by Mrs. M. C. 
Bland, Indianapolis, Ind. We willsend abound volume of the 
latter (wnen issued) with Tur Inpex for $3.00. 


ST 


RELIGIOUS DIRT-EATING. 


A Sunday or two ago a prayer was made in 
one of the Toledo churches, of which one sen- 
tence is thus reported verbatim :— 

“QO Lord our God, we know that we are all miser-, 
able sinners, unworthy of mercy or compassivn, and 
deserving only of the endless torments of an everlasting 
hell.” 

There is nothing unusual in this prayer. It 
can be heard, substantially the same, on every 
Sunday of the year, in every eity, town and 
village from Eastport to San Francisco and 
from Duluth to Brownsville. It is the great 
~ burden of the worship in every Catholic, 
Greek, and Protestant Church on two conti- 
nents, with the insignificant exception of a 
few scattered congregations calling themselves 
Unitarian, Universalist, and the like, which 


are merely the ragged fringes, the frayed-out 
edges of the “seamless robe” of the church. 
It is the utterance of the “Christian con- 
sciousness” of all ages,—the wailing refrain 
of all the great Christian litanies, liturgies 
and hymns, the inspiring idea of all the great 
works of Christian art, the fundamental pos- 
tulate of all the great systems of Christian 
theology. That a few moss-troopers in the 
border-land lying between Christianity and 
Free Religion should disown the jurisdiction 
of the country whose uniform they wear, is a 
fact of no consequence in the graye estima- 
tion of political boundaries. A sense of sin 
so overpowering as to destroy self-respect, ex- 
tinguish all claim to clemency from the inex- 
orable Judge of the universe, and create a 
consciousness of guilt for which an eternity 
of hell-torments is confessedly the absolutely 
just award,—this, we say, is the basis upon 
which the Christian system rests its one great 
doctrine of “salvation by Christ alone.” The 
time is at hand when men will wonder that 
intelligent persons could ever be found to call 
ideas the exact opposite of these by the name 
of Christianity. 

But yet our pious worshipper is heard de- 
claring that he deserves “the endless tor- 
ments of an everlasting hell.” Did the man 
really believe it? Or did he play the hypo- 
crite ? Or did he babble out the stock-phrases 
of his sect, without being aware that he was 
uttering the most deplorable folly ? 

Possibly he believed it. Other men have 
believed it, and with such terrible sincerity 
that they fled to caves and wildernesses, stary- 
ed themselves with fasts, tore their own flesh 
with whips, spurned all the joys of life, and 
foretasted the pangs of the very damned 
themselves, in order to escape the doom that 
affrighted them well-nigh to madness. But 
the day for such faith as this is passing away. 
It is a faith we put to no man’s credit who 
talks it only on Sunday, and all the rest of 
the week goes about his business like sane 
men. If itis real, it is a dreadful reality, and 
ploughs up by the roots all peace of mind. It 
does sometimes, even at this day, drive men 
frantic with terror and jand them in a mad- 
house. Out of fifty patients in an insane 
asylum under his charge, Dr. Maudsley, the 
distinguished author of “ The Physiology and 
Pathology of the Mind,” declares that seven 
of them were the victims of this religious de- 
lusion. But what sort of a behef in his own 
danger of hell cana man haye, who, after 
groaning it out in church, goes placidly home 
to enjoy his dinner in the “bosom of his fam- 
ily?” This is one of the enormous shams of 
the age, which would amuse, if it didnot naun- 
seate. 

Possibly the man was a hypocrite. But we 
doubt it. To be hypocritical, he must have 
inwardly disbelieved what he outwardiy pro- 
fessed. Probably there wasno conscious dis- 
belief in his mind: The full-blooded hypocrite 
is, after all, a vara avis. The Pecksniffs, we 
are glad to think, are a small minority; and 
we dislike to hear the harsh and reckless 
charges of hypocrisy brought so freely by 
some radicals against “ professors of religion.” 
They argue poverty of imagination, bitterness 
of feeling, and narrowness of mind. Without 
strong proof, we shall decline to dub our dole- 
ful self-accuser a hypocrite. 

In our judgment, he was a mere yictim of 
cant. He glibly reeled off the horrid language 
of his sect without taking in its meaning. 
Deserve an eternity of torture! To make 


good this notion, the hard-headed old Puri- 
tan logicians taught that every sin, however 
trifling in common estimation, was infinite in 
guilt, because committed against an infinite 
God. But the longest human life, though 
crowded in every moment with sins black as 
ink, could only hold a finite quantity of guilt, 
and would only deserve a finite punishment. 
You might as well try to cram the universe 
into a pill-box, as condense infinity of any 
sort into a human action. If punishment is 
vindictive, it must be proportioned to desert : 
if remedial, it must stop when its end is won. 
The pretence that any man can deserve an 
endless hell is utterly crazy, and violates every 
sentiment and principle of justice. It is the 
very quintessence of absurdity. 


But the evil cf this nightmare religion is 
worse than simple folly. It is immeasurably 
sad to see this abject licking of the feet of 
Power, this spaniel-like fawning on the hand 
that holds a rod. Where is the manliness of 
men, when they thus of their own free will 
get down into the mud, and besmear them- 
selves from head to foot with the mire of self- 
depreciation—all for the sake of appeasing the 
blind fury of a God who, like Draco, punishes 
with death all offences of all grades? Where 
is the self-respect of men who can thus be 
scared into false confessions and glaring lies 
against themselves ? 


Our devotee would have blazed with resent- 
ment, if anybody had said to him what he 
said of himself and others. Old President 
Lord once took a man at his word who, in a 
prayer-meeting, extravagantly declared him- 
self guilty of breaking all the laws of God—in 
fact, of being the very chief of sinners; and 
remarked gravely that he was yery sorry to 
learn that his friend was so very bad a man! 
On this the late penitent got up in great irri- 
tation, and ejaculated with no small heat that 
“he did not mean that he was any worse than 
his neighbors.” If we were to go to our Tol- 
edo devotee and say bluntly—“You are right; 
you are a miserable sinner; you ought to be 
damned forever and ever”—we suspect his 
miserable sinnership would add one more to 
his list of sins, and indulge his ungodly pas- 
sions with an assault upon our person. But 
no friend need be anxious on our account. 
We have heard too much of this sort of cant 
to believe that it means anything. It is words 
without thought,—not hypocritical, yet not 
sincere. 


The more we see of the ruinous effect on 
character wrought by this system of Ortho- 
doxy, the intenser becomes our detestation of 
it. It paralyzes every influence which would 
make men manly, courageous, truthful, free. 
It is not a harmless thing thus to whine and 
crouch before an ogre of the imagination. If 
self-respect is the secret of all great and yig- 
orous and estimable character, whatever les- 
sens itis acurse. Whatcan more terribly 
lessen it than this canting, servile, morally 
destructive dirt-eating? If yon corrupt a 
man’s religion, you corrupt the only source 
from which can proceed a purer life, a man- 
lier and nobler spirit. It is because Orthodoxy 
has become in this age of the world a cor- 
rupter of the world’s religion, that we would 
open what eyes we may to its hateful influ- 
ence. With all the good it does in some re- 
spects (and this we would never forget), it is 
saturated and steeped in terrorism; it de- 
grades man by appealing to his worst motives; 
it frights him with a hell and a God who can- 
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not get along without it; in short, it saddles 
him with the curse of devil-worship. In the 


name of humanity, let the evil be abolished! 
3 a 
A COMPARISON. 


A late number of Zion's Herald has the 
following editorial paragraph :— 

‘Much is said by Boston Hindus on the effects of 
Buddhism and Brahminism in India. This testimony 
of one of our missionaries illustrates their condition 
out of Christ. Will Mr. Potter, Secretary of the 
Free Religious Association, write to Rey. Mr. Tho- 
burn for a contribution on the practical workings of 
Heathenism for his next meeting? He closes some 
late observations in the Western Advocate on the prey- 
alence of lying, bribery, unchastity, and of unnatural 
crimes in India, in the following paragraph :— 

‘J have seen much of the heathen in India. I have 
watched them in city and country, on the mountains 
and plains, in their homes and on their journeys, and 
I have found many things in their character to love 
and admire; and yet, putting aside all purely world- 
ly considerations, and, moreover, leaving the next 
world wholly out of account, so wretched does their 
moral condition appear to me that I could gladly de- 
vote my life to the missionary’s work,if it proposed 
nothing further than simply elevating their morals 
to the very imperfect standard of my native Jand. 
To do that alone would be to create a nation | 


The Toledo InpEx will please copy.” 

We have too much respect for the sincerity 
and occasional liberality of our Methodist ex- 
change not to comply cheerfully with its re- 
quest, the point of which, however, we fail to 
see. ‘T’here is only one opinion, so far as we 
know, concerning the actual moral degrada- 
tion of the Hindu people; but we believe that 
“ Christian” Mr. Thoburn is accomplishing 
far less in reforming them than “heathen” 
Keshub Chunder Sen, and that both would 
find their hands full, if they undertook the 
job of reforming “Christian ” America. Nor 
do we attribute such moral superiority as may 
be found here to a religious system that heaps 
absolute contempt on “mere morality,” and 
teaches that the dirtiest-souled man in Christ- 
endom can go straight to heaven from his 
pew, provided he shuts his eyes to his own 
dirt and fancies himself washed clean by the 
“blood of Christ.” At any rate, the follow- 
lowing extract, clipped from the same num- 
ber of the Herald as the above, shows that 
these missionary doctors differ among them- 
selyes as to the relative merits of Hindu and 
Christian influences :— 


“The Rey. Dr. Scudder, the celebrated missionary 
to India, on returning from his prolonged service, 
and while standing on the deck of the steamer with 
his son, a youth, heard a gentleman using profane 
language. ‘ My friend, said the Doctor, ‘this boy, 
my son, was born and brought up in a heathen coun- 
try; but in all his life he never heard a man blas- 
pheme his Maker until now.’ The gentleman apolo- 
gized. It may be new to some that in not one of the 
many Indian dialects spoken in this country are the 
words by which the Third Commandment in the 
Decalogue can be broken.—Church Weekly.” 


Is the Herald answered ? And will it please 
copy our reply ? 


Conmmurications. 


ErratuM.—In the communication entitled “ The- 
ory of Immortality” in Tar Inpex, No. 45, read 
psychical for physical in 5th line from the beginning 
and 8th line from the end. 
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<A LETFER FROM S. H MORSE. 


Boston, Oct. 22, 1870. 

Dar Angpor:—At length I forward to you my 
circular and prospectus. I don’t know what will 
come of it. A few weeks will determine. Begging 
is a business I dislike. I would have worked for 
nothing to have avoided it the year round, as Patrick 
might say. But one of two things must be done. 
Hither the idea of resuming Ve Radical, so far as I 
am concerned, must be abandoned, or I must proceed 
on the assumption that there is a snflicient number 
of persons equally interested in its revival with my- 
self who are willing to put their hands into their 
pockets, and entrust me with a little of their con- 
tents. I took a “vacation” on the subject, and found 
my decision settled on the side of faith. I concluded 
to make my appeal, and should it prove to have been 
made in yain, I would, at least, have the satisfaction 
of remembering hereafter that I did not abandon the 
ship without trying to save it. Among many encour- 


The instance mentioned, 
Mr. Phillips declares, was the exception. He attrib- 
utes much of their success in raising funds to the vig- 


orous organization which backed up the idea, and 


was continually devising new ‘‘ ways and means.” 
Perhaps itis the new impulse for organization the 
Unitarians of late are displaying, which increases 
their ability in the direction of gathering material 
aid. No doubt, if Radicalism or Free Religion would 
but get off what some call its high-heeled boots, and 
“nail its banner on the outer wall,” or prepare a 
“Statement of Faith’ for a “campaign document,” 
and put in order all the machinery of a proper disci- 
pline, it, too, could command vast sums, and perform 
great works of conversion. 

But right here the partizan, proselyting spirit into 
which it is so easy for all classes to fall, when the 
first waves of enthusiasm for the cause begin to be 
felt, receives from serious, radical minds its first 
check. The work on hand is too thorough and 
searching in its character to be floated out upon pop- 
ular currents of party pride, and blind sectarian zeal. 
It must deny itself all these accessories. Not partizau 
itself, but striving to see and state the truth, it is 
obliged to conform its methods to its aim. The task 
is difficult. Its position is easily misuntierstood. It 
is likely to be regarded as a poor, undefined, nerveless 
movement. Even those friendly to its ideas lose their 
patience. “Ifyou believe anything, why not say so, 
and strive by all fair means to put what you believe 
through the country?” Certainly, by all far means. 
But what means are fair ? 

It seems to me that the “ fair means” which Radi- 
calism should employ are those which do not carry 
the cause by force of numbers, nor by any outward 
pressure brought to bear to suppress individual con- 
victions. Freedom and frankness are not to be 
checked by popular judgments. It is not enough 
that we have put away instruments of persecution, 
We should not create a party-sentiment which is sure 
to repress private expression. I know some main- 
tain the possibility of having organized efforts which 
will not only not repress, but will cnedte the largest 
exercise of private judgment. This may be true 
where there is no design to carry a special end. If the 
object is merely to compare views, and then go away 
and leave the work of “spreading” those views, as it 
is called, to the workings of the free spirit thus gen- 
erated in the minds and hearts of those who partici- 
pate, why, the chances are that something like free 
thought and free expression will be guaranteed. But 
the moment you say,—‘ Now let us agree on some- 
thing, and convert the world to it,” faint lines begin 
to gather about each man’s thought; his horizon is 
bounded by party discipline, however slight it may 
be; and how long after that does it take to enclose 
what we “believe” within a Chinese wall? It de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of zeal the new sect 
is able to manufacture, and how fast. It is of no use 
for any set of persons to say—“ We know it has al- 
ways been so in the past, but ze intend to act differ- 
ently.” What has been, will be; the daw of every 
such programme is the same. Instead of gaining a 
clearer sight of principles, all begin to shade their 
eyes to discover on what they can agree. Growth is 
arrested ; we are finished off as Orthodox, Baptist, 
or Free Religionist, it matters not what name, nor 
much what kind of a creed. The effect in all cases 
is alike. 

Now in politics there is some ground for this course 
of action. There, a definite and immediate end is 
proposed. ‘The result is only to be obtained by mu- 
tual compromise of private judgments. An average 
right is to be struck. Each cannot haye his own 
way. All give a little, get what they can, and wait. 
Numbers are authoritative, and settle the question, 
for the time being, at least. 
state would come to a dead-lock. 


In religious affairs there is no such urgency. Set- 
ting aside the ancient notion that dogmatic state- 
ments of belief are all-important—that scheme of sal- 
vation being in reality not at all allied to principles 
and spiritual growth—we rest in the faith that to- 
day’s sun and eyen to-morrow’s may go down, and 
still we hazard nc thing in not being prepared to say 
that we haye solved the great problems. What we 
believe, we will believe naturally. Our beliefs may 
grow; we will not force or hurry them. Weare 
seekers always. Yet convictions we haye—such as 
the mind has freely arranged. We may not be able 
to parade them on a given moment to satisfy an idle 
curiosity. We may be a little ignorant as regards 
their shape or color ourselves. But when a legitimate 
occasion Cffers, when statement is important and ac- 
tion demanded, we shall be pretty sure to find out 
what we believe, and where we stand. All the more 
commanding will our beliefs be to us then, because 
we have not been too familiar with them, and did 


‘not take them second-hand from party creeds, or any 


ancient or modern wise teacher. We have listened, 
we have heard all; and what we have heard has had 


Otherwise the affairs of | 


its due effect, without interfering with our own direct 
vision. 

This independent attitude of each mind is of more 
consequence in our republican civilization than the 
adoption of any set of opinions, however excellent. 
It is the religious attitude. When we enter a deba- 
ting “conference” to determine our faiths, God 
stands without the door. I mean, if God appears tor 
us in our innermost thought, our profoundest convic- 
tion, his presence is not manifested when and where 
we are bereft of such conviction or faith by the im- 
pious wrangling and balloting of any so-called reli- 
gious assembly. That the work is carried on amid 
profuse adulations of love, does not better it. 

Well, I have gone beyond my own intention and 
your patience, I fear, in touching upon these points. 
I only meant to say that, as the methods of a Reli- 


-gious Radicalism do not admit of the aid of great, 


standing, organized bodies, but discourage these, the 
work of establishing a pecuniary prosperity in cases 
like Tue InpDEx or Vhe Radical, is rendered extreme- 
ly difficult. All the old and well-proved appliances 
are with us discarded. We cannot make people 
“shell out” whether they want to or not. We can- 
not enforce the idea that they ought to subscribe 
themselves, and spend half their time in getting oth- 
ers to come and do likewise. We must, in the main, 
abide whatever self-prompting action the ‘‘ good neo- 
ple” cheer us with. The question, therefore, seems 
to be—Are the friends of a free, progressive religion 
up to acting liberally in its behalf, without being 
wheeled into line and service to the music of ecclesi- 
astical fife and drum ? 
‘Yours truly, 
8. H. Morse. 


>< 
HUME’S ESSAY ON MIRACLES, 


I took up lately what purports to be an English 
reprint of the original edition of Hume’s essays. But, 
in looking over the table of contents, I missed the es- 
say on “ Miracles.” The omission was remarkable, 
as Hume was more generally known by this essay 
than by all the rest. And as, like Brutus’ image, the 
essay was more conspicuous by absence, I procured 
the original edition, and compared it with the mod- 
ern reprint. The title of this latter work reads as 
follows: ‘“‘ Assays, Literary, Moral, and Political, by 
David Hume, Esq., the Historian,’—and below—‘ A 
careful reprint of the 2 Vols. 8vo. Edition. 


This title-page bears a falsehood on its face. For 
not only the essay on “ Miracles,” but the following 
one, ‘“ Of a Particular Providence and of a Future 
State,’ is gone; and also, in Vol. I. (old edition,) 
the essays numbered [X. and X.—‘“ Of Superstition 
and Enthusiasm”—and—“Of Avarice”—are omitted. 
This could not be accidental, for, in the language of 
Truthful James— 

“But for ways that are dark, and tricks that are vair, 
Those London [and American] booksellers are peculiar, 
Which the same that I dare to maintain.” 

Scotland and the Scotch used to be the butt of the 
English, and a by-word for dishonesty. But the ta- 
bles are turned, when a London bookseller has the 
effrontery to send out a castrated edition of Hume’s 
essays to the world, as a whole and complete edition. 

What are we to think of English fairness and lib- 
erality after this? It is enough to make the Scotch 
writer turn over in his grave. The trade may justify 
it on economical grounds, and the Christian public 
may applaud the outrage; but every lever of truth 
and of fair play must feel indignant at the fraud, and 
condemn the bigot of a bookseller. The less of such 
bigotry and bookselling, the better. 


But our main purpose was to call attention to this 
essay on “ Miracles.” The best of Hume is there— 
the clear understanding of his subject, the knowledge 
of causes, the appreciation of facts and ideas, the in- 
tuition of principles and first truths, ihe keen analysis 
of arguments, the cross-examination of testimonies, 
the logic, the crushing irony, the cleverness, the good 
taste and soberness of mind, the chaste language, the 
crystalline style, the simple and clear statement of a 
plain, old-fashioned lover of the truth. This was Da- 
vid Hume, the opposite of a bigot, the enemy of all 
enthusiasm, of all fanaticism. Nowhere is he shown 
to better advantage than in this essay on ‘“ Miracles.” 
It was the crisis of hispowers. Elsewhere, the author 
seems to have put forth but half his strength. But 
here he has exerted his utmost abilities. The occa- 
sion was critical, the theme of unparalleled interest. 
A timorous bookseller, an apathetic English public, 
cannot see nor hear this tremendous fight of Free Re- 
ligion and Superstition in the eighteenth century. 
But we can. We follow Hume’s argument still, as if 
watching a great battle. How willitturn? Weare 
not the British public, to neglect the Bayard of that 
era. Wedo, not turn pale, when stripling David 
sends his smooth stone crashing into the forehead of 
the giant Philistine. Philistinism in the English 
Church may groan and sigh over the defeat; but we 
shall not be sorry for all that. 

David Hume was a modest man, but courageous 
withal. He could defend himself. But he attacked 
with an air of magnificent courage and confidence. 
Woe to the popular superstition, or woe to him! He 
had vast learning and great resonrces at command. 
He answers to Milton’s idea of a man “drawing out 
his reasons as a battle ranged.” He saw before him 
the hosts of superstition entrenched behind the Mira- 
cles; therefore he opened his parallels and laid siege 
to the citadel. He attacked at the vital point, he 
attacked in force. To say that he carried the works 
by storm, is only to utter the truth. Christians may 
deny it. They have denied it, and have made end- 
Jess attempts to answer him, to recover the lost 


ground. But on his own ground, Hume has never 
been answered, and he neyer will be. It is like dis- 
charging arrows at the sun. 

The essay on “Miracles” is the beginning and 
foundation of modern Radicalism, or Free Religion. 
It could not have a better beginning. Nor could it 
rest on a surer basis. ‘‘They do the greatest injury 
to religion,” wrote Hume, ‘“ who endeavor to estab- 
lish it upon a false basis.” This was the key-note of 
his moral and religious writings. The essay—‘ Of 
Providence and ofa Future State”—is an answer to 
those who require the Deity to act after their own 
manner. Hume accepts the universe as it is. He 
overthrows the god of religionists, the god of all false 
religions. The essay would console, and, I think, 
satisfy the doubts of your friend Austin Kent. But 
the essay on ‘‘ Miracles” is the new starting-point of 
human inquiry. It is the Pharos whose light is seen 
by those far out at sea. Hume had that “ modest 
doubt” which Shakespeare.calls the “‘ beacon of the 
wise.” And how it burns up, to what a pitch of 
greatness and intensity it rises, in this essay! It has 
left a trail of splendor over all religious literature 
from that day to this. It contains the germs of the 
teachings of Darwin and Huxley. In this essay we 
first become acquainted with the idea of an immutable 
order of nature,—an idea which has changed the face 
of the religious world. It affords the only solid 
ground and footing to modern critical investigation. 
It is the father of Strauss, and the presumed teacher, 
or predecessor, of Kant. Huxley has paid Hume the 
compliment of considering him a greater man than 
Kant. At any rate he was before Kant. He discov- 
ered, so to speak, the new world which the German 
philosopher took possession of in his own name. It 
is a new continent of truth, a new world, and anew 
age to which he introduces us. 

It is the age of Bacon and Newton, the age of the 
spelling-book and steam-engine, of the sewing-ma- 
chine and Atlantic telegraph—an age indeed of mira- 
cles, though not the age of miracle. The age of mira- 
cle was the age of twilight wherein the world walked 
in fear of ghosts and hobgoblins. But with Hume, 
this twilight world, oppressed with sleep and with 
nightmares, begins to grow awake; it clears and 
opens into broad daylight. The long night of super- 
stition has passed away. It is morning at last. ““Man 
is, indeed, the dream of a shadow; but when a God- 
given beam visits him, then hisown being glows 
with a bright radiance and around him isa lovely 
world.’” 

Man stands upon the shores of the New World and 
this fresh morning-beam of Revelation visits him. 
Awake, Radicals of England and America! Let our 
friend Morse republish this essay in the first number 
of the resuscitated Radical magazine; for it was an 
eye-opener to the world, and the first great step in 
the way of Free Religion. Honor to Hume e s 


a oe or 
THE CAUSES OF CHARACTER. 


SPRINGDALE, CEDAR Co.,.owa, Oct. 24, 1870. 


Brotrser Axssot:—In your discussion with Mr. 
Crane, you say—“ We want to clear away the fog.” 
Well may you or any of us say this. We shroud our 
thoughts and feelings in such a mist of sophistry and 
expediency, that neither knows what the other 
thinks. Men falsify by admission and omission. I 
see it here in this Quaker community, one of the best 
sects that ever accepted a blind theology. I honor 
them as a sect and as individuals for their great free- 
dom-loving souls. Yet even with them there exists 
that sophistry and expediency which is fatal to their 
present growth and development. For instance, 1 
talk to a dozen different individuals at different times; 
I find them mentally ripe for the new truths of the 
coming era. But let these dozen individuals come 
together, each one artfully conceals his real senti- 
ments from his fellows, and each thinks the other a 
blind adherent of church dogmas. 
that, if men could cast away their hypocritical cloaks, 
the fog would be lifted which now obscures. But as 
I write, one thought or one influx of memory suc- 
ceeds another. I must have full charity; and why ? 
The force that has driven you so far on the railway 
of thought and action, has not yet propelled them so 
far. Circumstances control us. What circumstances ? 
The great eternal principles or, laws which prompt us 
to act, the innate force of our organizations and the 
stimulus of our surroundings. Hence I feel that men 
cannot think and act otherwise than as they do. 


I had a friend who had large conscientiousness, be- 
nevolence, firmness, causality and comparison, with 
less acquisitiveness than either of the other organs. 
He would not wrong his neighbor, though he knew 
that he would lose his life by his tenacious adherence 
to his integrity. He would not, to save his right arm, 
do a dishonorable act, though he had the full assur- 
ance that none save himself would ever know it. 

I knew a man once who possessed what this friend 
lacked, and lacked what this friend possessed. His 
home, with the exception of brief intervals, was from 
boyhood until old age and death in the penitentiary. 
The only force that could restrain his positive vicious 
organization was prison walls. These two pictures 
are not overdrawn, neither are they the fruits of im- 
agination. The organization of the first taught him 
that fear was foolishness. His benevolence, gushing 
forth, urged him tv war on oppressors for the rights 
of others. He died more nobly than Christ died— 
never asking for thecup to pass from him, but court- 
ing the fate which he deemed would assist in bring- 
ing justice to the oppressed. Now, both of these men 
acted naturally; they obeyed the promptings from 
within. When they acted, they conformed to the 


I feel convinced . 


stimulus from within; but neither would have acted, 
had there been suflicient force from without to pre- 
vent; nor would they have conceived such phases of 
action, had there been less force within. Nor was it 
possible for one to execute the conceptions of the 
other, or to create such conceptions. The point that 
I aim to make, then, is this. With a positive tendency 
of the organization in any direction, combined with 
a similar tendency of surroundings, the result will 
correspond to the organization. 


Aman may be sufficiently viciously inclined to 
conceive an action; but having cautiousness and ap- 
probativeness largely developed, he does not execute 
it, from the dread of the disapproval of others or the 
consequences following, if detected. He then is ab- 
solutely controlled by the combination from without 
and within; but had the surroundings corresponded 
to his own tendency, and the pressure been removed, 
the act would have been committed. 


My impressions are that to attribute merit or de- 
merit to actions is unphilosophical. If I do a good 
act, or a succession of good acts, I am prompted or 
impelled to do so from some organ, benevolence or 
approbativeness, or both, or more, possessing sufficient 
energy to operate in that direction. The having these 
organs well developed and active should not induce 
me to take any particular credit to myself, when I 
had no hand in my own creation or building. I might 
perhaps feel a little happiness or complacency in the 
knowledge that the eternal laws of progression had 
advanced me so far in the scale of development. Yet 
the knowledge that I did not create myself would 
suggest that my brother man who. was tempted to 
steal the horse did not create his peculiar formation, 
either. 


I have seen two little children, of two families, 
together,—one with a formation of brain indicating 
an advanced mental and moral development, the 
other dissimilar in all respects from the first, the very 
reverse in organization. The parents could be recog- 
nized in their progeny. Are these children subjects 
of merit or demerit? Can the child poorly developed 
in brain, in all mental and moral respects, with all 
the freedom asked for, make of himself a ffrst-class 
man, either mentally, morally or spiritually ? 

Our ideas of right and wrong are matured as we 
ascend the plane of development. The organization 
that has passed beyond the war-point sees a terrible 
wrong in killing a man under any circumstances ; 
while another would feel as if he had performed a 
meritorious deed in killing an enemy to his household 
or to his country,—a thorough approval of the act. 


A man in this State (Iowa) killed his mother. 
While in prison he appeared to be comparatively 
happy, showed no indications of disapproval of the 
act, but grew fat and sleek while awaiting trial and 
ultimate penalty. His natural inclination to murder 
led him to the act; his lack of approbativeness and 
fear caused him to ignore public opinion and the ul- 
timate penalty. 


The prodigy in music can claim no mervit. At three 
or four years of age, he can perhaps perform with the 
exactness of an old master; while I, perhaps, with 
better surroundings, cannot, after thirty years of trial, 
follow the simplest tune. So in mathematics; so in 
morals. Men with the experience of a lifetime can- 
not obey the simplest laws of morals any more than 
I can follow the simplest tune. If we are free agents 
in any respect, then phrenology is not a science, and 
philosophy has lost its logic. But phrenology has 
demonstrated itself to be a science, and we are com- 
pelled to act as ordered, unless a more positive force 
from without overbalances the inherent force from 
within. Itmay be asked,—“ If we are not free agents 
in any respect, what basis have we for an improve- 
ment in morals?” I answer,—The grain of corn 
planted in the moist earth acts from the promptings 
of an impulse which it cannot resist. It receives an 
impetus towards development from principles that 
are ever-active, ever progressive. So with man, ever 
restless, ever striving, urged on and upwards by a 
force as unyielding and resistless as the waves of 
ocean in their paroxysms of seeming madness. Man 
moves before the wave of progress as I have seen a 
good ship ride before the wind, with a hurricane in her: 
wake. All history records the growth of the human 
race. From out of the greatest social convulsions, 
from out of scenes of courage and of violence, there 
spring the grandest results,—results which we did not 
expect, from causes which we did not create. 


In your “Chaos and Cosmos,” you discerned truly 
the grand order that underlies the seeming chaos of 
the physical world, My faith is firm that the same 
beautiful order exists in the mental and moral world, 
as well as in the physical, and that we are incapable 
of acting otherwise thanin conformity to its supreme 
dictations, like a locomotive on a perfect track, with 
a full head of steam, with no choice of its route, but 
speeding onward—obedient to the force that drives 
and the grooves that guide. 

As each streamlet follows its natural course to the 
ocean; directed by a law which masters, so do we 
move on in anatural channel towards the grand 
ocean of truth and intelligence, moved by a power 


. more mighty than our wills. 


Now, brother Abbot, I think that I understood 
your text in regard to this matter, and have under- 
taken to speak to the point in a plain, common-sense 
way, without the varnish of rhetoric, which too of- 
ten conceals the meaning from minds of my calibre. 
But if the common sense of one individual utterly 
fails to appreciate the common-sense of another, then 
it is only another argument that we do not create our 
own judgments, but that each judgment comes spon- 
taneously from an organization, which can only be 


changed by and through the progressive forces which 
control all things 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages- one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns.” 


J remain yours in truth, 
Guo. B. Gru. 
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THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


We shall devote our space this week to giy- 
ing such report as we are able of the Conyen- 
tion held by the Free Religious Association 
in Cincinnati, on the Ist and 2d instant. 
According to the arrangement, of which no- 
tice has been given in THE INDEX, the Con- 
vention met on Tuesday evening, the Ist, in 
the capacious Jewish synagogue, over which 
Dr. Wise presides. The assembly was large, 
and of excellent quality. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Wise himself was not present, being detained 
in New York by some urgent business in con- 
nection with a Hebrew Council. Dr. Lilien- 
thal was also absent from the city for the 
same reason. This was the only important 
drawback on the entire Convention. Both of 
these gentlemen were deeply interested, and 
the time had once been postponed to suit 
their convenience. Still, the Jewish Council 
in New York did not release them in season. 
The fact, however, that the Convention held 
its first session in the Hebrew temple showed 
their cordial hospitality and sympathy, and 
indicates in a striking manner one of the cen- 
tral ideas of the Association. And though 
the Rabbis were absent, very many of their 
congregation were present, not only at this 
opening session, but at the meetings the next 
day ; and the Jewish faith was not unrepre- 
sented in the discussions. The Cincinnati 
Gazette says of the audience Tuesday evening, 
that it was composed of “Hebrews, Christ- 
ians and Nullifidians.” We might not accept 
wholly this description ; yet it is certain there 
were present earnest men and women of yery 
diverse faiths and religious antecedents, who 
yet found beneath their differences some prin- 
ciple of unity, and felt themselves progressing 
in the same direction. 

The opening session was devoted to setting 
forth the general principles and aims of the 
Free Religious Association. This work was 
very efficiently done by the President of the 
Association, O. B. Frothingham, who in an 
address of an hour’s length held the close at- 
tention of the large audience, and was very 
felicitous both in the precision and compre- 
hensiveness of his statement. The congrega- 
tion, whether Hebrew, Christian, or Nothing- 
arian, through his words, were drawn under 
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the spell of a real fellowship on the 
ground of their common humanity; and we 
venture to say that in that Hebrew Temple 
which stands with so many centuries of va- 
rious religious tradition behind it, and which 
yet opens its doors to the fresh thought of 
to-day and holds them open to the future, 
there was not a little of the pure worship 
which is “in spirit and in truth.” 

We should be glad to print the whole of his 
address; but that, of course, is out of the 
question in our little space, The Gazette, 
printed, the next morning, almost a verbatim 
report. We must content ourselves here with 
the following brief extract from its report :— 


“ He said it was strange that an association that 
simply places itself outside of all sects, and plants it- 
self upon the religious idea, pure and simple, should 
be so utterly, completely, and persistently misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. It is said, for instance, 
to be a company of individuals, discontented people, 
satisfied with nothing—people who cannot worship 
with their neighbors, or utter the name of God with 
their neighbors, or blend their moral or spiritual 
thoughts with their neighbors, but who must stand 
apart, so many men and so many women, each one 
spinning his own little cobweb and imagining that 
that is the spiritual universe, having no communion, 
no large sympathy, no feeling for tradition, no sense 
of brotherhood in the spiritual world. He said, our 
communion is the largest in the world. We take in 
all. Our roots go down deeper than those of the 
world’s faith, for we do not stop until we get to hu- 
man nature, out of which all the faiths have grown. 
Our sympathies are so broad that we will call no 
believer a foe, and we would make every believer a 
friend. But we know no method by which we can 
strike the depths of the current of this great sympa- 
thy, but by sinking the shafts down through our 
own individual natures. 

““The speaker then referred to the great Artesian 
well in Chicago, whose shaft had been sunk twelve 
hundred feet, through several hundred feet of solid 
rock, and whose waters, it is said, come from no 
source nearer than the Rocky Mountains. And so, 
he said, if you are going to reach the current of the 
water of life, if you are going to strike the veritable 
channel of God, you must not go to the little pools 
that are about here on the surface; you must not 
even take the larger ponds; you must not even take 
the grand lakes. You must stand where you are, as- 
individuals, and go down from the point where you 
stand into this universal human consciousness, which 
is older than religion, and deeper than all faiths, and 
broader than all communions, whose foundations are 
from the unseen spheres, and whose channels run 
down through all this human nature of ours, beneath 
all our feet: and nobody knows it except he knows 
himself.” 


Mr. Frothingham was introduced by Hon, 
Charles Reemelin, of Cincinnati, who spoke a 
few words of welcome, and presided at the 
opening session. Rey. E. C. Towne, of Chi- 
cago, followed Mr. Frothingham with a brief 
address in the same general line of thought. 
The Convention then adjourned till Wednes- 
day morning. 

The sessions on Wednesday were held in 
the main hall of the new church of the First 
Congregational Society, of which Rev. 
Thomas Vickers is the minister. As the 
Synagogue where the Convention began its 
meetings represents the progressive, rational- 
istic plan of Judaism, so this church edifice 
represents the most advanced. position of 
Christianity. The Free Religious Association 
might, perhaps, prefer as a general rule to 
holds its Conventions in a public hall; but 
the generous offer which put both the temple 
and the church at its service, presented an 
opportunity of illustrative symbolism which 
the Association was very glad to accept. 

The forenoon session of Wednesday was 
devoted to the special topic,—* The Unity of 
Spiritual Freedom, and the opportunity 
which America offers for its development.” 
The subject was opened by a paper by the 
Secretary of the Association,—in which he 
attempted to show, both from reason and 
history, that, while unity isthe religious ideal, 
it can only be attained on the basis of perfect 
individual freedom,—each man in mental 
and spiritual rights being the peer of his 


brother. 


In the history of Christendom there 
has been the stage of ecclesiasticism (Catholic- 
ism,) the stage of individualism (Protestant- 
ism,) and now was opened, on this basis of 
individual freedom and equality, the stage of 
universal fellowship and brotherhood. For 
this era, America, through its principle of 
civil and social freedom, presented the most 
favorable conditions. In this country, the 
speaker thought, through the contact and 
interaction of races and religions, is to be 
developed the true idea of religious unity and 
fellowship. The subject was then opened to 
free discussion. Dr. Curtis, of Cincinnati, 
spoke of the identity of human organism, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, as in- 
dicating the true basis of fellowskip; true 
unity can be based on nothing less than the 
wholeness of humanity. Hon. Charles 
Reemelin agreed with the idea that religions 
are modified by race, country, and nationality, 
but thought ita great delusion to suppose 
that America is to be the special field of a 
free order of religious development. Europe, 
and of Europe, Germany, was, in his opinion, 
the natural centre and initiator of all pro- 
gressive movements. He did not see how 
putting all the religions and nationalities into 
a bag and shaking them up was going to 
produce any higher order of religion or race. 
Rey. Rowland Connor said that it was just 
this bay-shaking that the religions and races 
needed. Out of the German, the Irishman, 
the Frenchman, the Asiatic, the African, 
America proposed to make a man. So out 
of the different theologies and faiths, shaking 
off their antagonisms and eccentricities, she 
proposed to make religion. Mrs. Graham, of 
Cincinnati, spoke in the same direction. 
Though ideas might come from Europe, this 
country offered better room for their elabora- 
tion and development. In the poorest boys 
and girls in America there was an elasticity of 
step not to be seen in ~the’peasantry of Ger- 
many. ‘hat was the expression of America’s 
hope and opportunity. Prof. Reuss, of In- 
diana, of the Hebrew faith, drew illustrations 
from Judaism confirmatory of the essay, and 
spoke enthusiastically of the free religious 
movement. He was followed by Rey. James 
Challen, of the city, who spoke in behalf of 
the supernatural view of Christianity. All 
the best things seemed, to him to come from 
Christianity. He had no faith in any other 
religion, nor in’ this religion of reason and 
development that was so much talked of. 


.To him primitive Christianity was the rock 


on which eyerything rested. The hour of 
adjournment having arrived, the Convention 
took a recess till 25 P. M. 


The afternoon session was devoted to the 
topic,—‘ The Battle of Free Religion with 
Dogmatism and Superstition.” This was in- 
troduced by F. E, Abbot. He defined 
superstition as belief in irrational power, 
and dogmatism as half-rationalized supersti- 
And these were always in league with 
They kept the mind and soul 
enslaved. Therefore Free Religion must 
wage perpetual warfare upon them. He 
showed how strongly they were lodged in 
the hearts and beliefs of people everywhere, 
and how people, thinking themselves free, 
were unconsciously under their power. This 
he illustrated by the sectarian condition of 
schools and colleges in America. In no one 
of them could a free-thinking teacher, known 
to be such absolutely, and whose thought 
carried him beyond the limits of Christianity, 


tion. 
despotism. 


be employed. They were all in bonds. Free 
Religion had a gigantic work to do in com- 
bating and overthrowing this exclusive, 
dogmatic, and unscientific spirit. Mr. Towne 
followed, bringing further illustration from 
his own experience. Messrs. Vickers, Froth- 
ingham, and Potter also spoke on the same 
side; and Rey. Mr. Challen and an Irishman, 
probably a Catholic, who declined to give his 
name, made some opposing statements. 


In the evening Hon. Charles Reemelin read 
a carefully prepared essay on the question,— 
“Will the Coming Man attend church % 
Mr. Reemelin’s answer was that the coming 
man would not attend church,—that the 
sentiment and practical purpose of the church 
organization were being outgrown by the 
reason, science, and common sense of the age. 
Teachers of ethics and science would always 
be called for, but not in the garb of priests or 
clergymen, and not in the sacred enclosure 
of pulpits. The essay was the suggestive 
thought of one of the thinking and practical 
men of the day. We hope it may be printed 
somewhere entira. It opened the whole 
subject of religious organization, and called 
out addresses upon various points from 
Messrs. Towne, Abbot, Potter, Connor, 
Vickers, and Frothingham, each speaker 
giving his most earnest thought on this very 
vital question of the times. There was a 
general agreement that the church must be 
very radically transformed ; changed, indeed, 
so essentially that the church of the future 
and the church of the past might not know 
each other ; and yet it was remembered that 
the religious sentiment, out of which all wor- 
ship has come, belongs tohuman nature, and 
it was urged that this sentiment must always 
have some specific expression, This meeting 
was felt to be the best of the series. An 
audience of thoughtful people filled the hall, 
and the speaking manifestly came from the 
heart as well as the head. No one; certainly, 
who was there could say that this was mere 
negation and destruction. It was the thought 
and utterance of earnest believers and builders. 


And so ended the Cincinnati Conyention,— 
a successful and happy opening of the series. 
The weather was delightful , the hospitality 
of friends unbounded; and we departed with 
fresh faith and hope and courage for the 
cause which the Free Religious Association 
represents. 


A. F. GROVER, 


Attorney at Law. 
AND 
WESTERN COLLECTOR, 
EARLVILLE, LA SALLE CO., ILL. 


Refers by Permission to 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York. é 
J.J. DONALDSON, Nationa BANK OF NoRTH AMERICA} 
New York. 
JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., Cuicago. 
WILLIAM R. HAIGHT, BanxeR, EARLVILLE, ILL. 
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THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persous wishing to. complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VotumE, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me theirorders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion, 

The June number contains Mr. Frothingham’s article on 
‘¢ What is Religion for ? ” 

Address S. H, MORSE, office of ‘‘ The Radical,” Boren. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find such a remedy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 
A 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure for Debility, Sune Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
: IMPURE BLOOD, 
And ajl diseases arising from it.. The great preventive of 
FEVER AND AGUEBE: 
It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall, 


$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 
one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 


chills have stopped, that by using a tew bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster’ than 
any other known remedy. x 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago. 
with all the prejudices of so-cailed “patent medicine’? operat 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known" 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations 0, 
their class, with the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms ana if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 
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Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
titions, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimmingvof the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa 
tions when in a lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, ‘com- 
bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BiTTERS! 
is entirely vegetable and contains no li r. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Her 1d Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are hered:in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘Lhere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXoofiancd’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It isused for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TESTI BDon w 
Like the following was never before offered 1n behalf of any 
medical preparation: é 
HON. G. W. WOODWAR 
Pp 


Chicf Justice of tae Supreme Court of P 


yivania, writes 
Philadelpt rch 16th, 1867. 
Ifind ‘“‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want " 
y 


of nervous action in the sysiem. 
Yours, traly, 
GHORGE W. WOODWARD. 
HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofiand’s German Bitters” a valuable medicine 
ia case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylrania. 
Philadelphia, June ist, 1868. 
I have found by experience that *‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters’? ig a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptic symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO. SHARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
1 have used ‘' Hoofiand’s German Bitters and Tonic” in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘ Hoofland’s German 


Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. Lhad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
on my stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 


JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that I have used ‘* Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters’ for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 


CATITIT CON .— doofiand’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the signature of C. M. JACKSON is on the 
D 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 
Principal Office and. Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREET’, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEIAS. M. BEVANS, Prop’. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 


Pricres.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
jJand’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put.up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, orhalf doz, for $7 50. 

Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
iciner everywhere. %*%—eowly 
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THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


EDWARD WALON®E, Vice Pres’t. 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas?’r 


DIEFNECTORS: 


RICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K. SECOR, 


HORACE S, WALBRIDGE, 
A. E. MACOMBER, 
JOHN P. FREEMAN. 


A. E. MALONE’ 
DAVID R. LOCKE, 


A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results: 
a2 cisarday, or $l0imiyeariat. 2. sel eysi abel. 
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IN 50 YRS 


\IN 40 Y’RS, 
$ 13 $ 360. ).$ 790 | $1,540 $2,900 
260 | 720 1,580 | 3,080 5,800 
390 | 1,080 2.370 4,620 8,700 
520 1,440 3,169 5,160 11,000 
950 | 1,860 3,950 7,700 14,000 
1,300 3,600 | 7,900 15,400 29,000 
2,600 7,200 | 15,800 30,800 58,000 
3,390 10,800 | 23,800 46,200 | 87,000 
5,200 14,400 | 31,600 51,600 | 116,000 
6,500 18,900 | 39,500 77,000 | 145,000 
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lowing results : 
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of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the fol- 


dnlovyears.- sees $6,239 80 | In 25 years,___. ___- $14,793 70 
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13,585 05 
$21,985 05 


at the rate of SIX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 


Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 


Office hours from 10 A. 


M. to 3 P.M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 
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Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


‘JUIpMIUPLdUg JAI JWWISIssy Spoor, Hy ‘our 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E.F. MUNGER, } 
CHAS. M. LANG, { 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical Examiners—Drs, Samue! 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O. {18y1] 


General Agents. 


RS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 

Teething greatly facilitates the process of tecthing, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say Ivy Conripence AND TruTH of it what we have never 
been able to say ofany other medicine—NkEVER BAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO Errecy A Curr, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 
who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 
ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues, We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Fulldirections for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **)irs,. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,?? having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations. 
34m6. 


the outside wrapper. 


Sold by drugyists throughout the world. 
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ANTED-—AGENTS, ($20 per day) to-sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing: Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 


burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. a8yl 
H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DEN TISstTs, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
api16 lyr 
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A WEEK PAID AGENTS. Address SACO NOV= 
ELTY CO., Saco, Me. 35yl 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. .Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 


Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


GENTS WANTED.--tmcrican acnizting ma 


chine Co., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. =39m3 
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A WEEKLY PA?ER DEVOTED TO 
FREE REUITE™SGION, 


Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEDO OHIO. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Any person sending us five subscribers will pe entitled to 
a sixth copy free. 

A cash commission of Twenty per Cent. will be allowed 
Agents who forward to us money for five or more subscribers. 

‘HE INDEX will be sent for three months to new subscri- 

bers on trial for Sixty Cents. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of Five Cents. 

All subscriptions and communications to be addressed to 
FRANCIS BE. ABBOT, Lock Box 38, Toledo, O. 


Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by ali responsible 
Advertising Agents. ; 

The Toledo WEEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s Paper, containing 
Nasby Letters, $2.00 a year) and THE INDEX for $3.00. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (a monthly magazine of 
ae Life and Practical Duties, $1.50 a year)and THE INDEX 
for $2.75. 

The LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, (edited by Mrs. M. Cora 
Bland, $1.50 a year) and THE INDEX for $2.75. 

The NORTHWESTERN FARMER (41.50) and the LADIES’ 
OWN MAGAZINE, $1.50) and THE INDEX for $3.50. , 


’ Address, 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Lock Box 38, Toledo, Ohiv. 


AGENTS :— 
Toimpo, O., Henry S. Sresprins, 115 Summit St. 
ToiEpo, O., Juttus T. Frey, 47 Summit St. 
New York, N. Y., Dion Tuomas, 142 Nassau St. 
Boston, Mass., Crospy & DAMRELL, 100 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, O,, HAWLEX’s News Deport, 164 Vine St, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., WARREN Cuask, 601 North Fifth St. 
DETROIT, ‘Voor., Wm. E. Tunis., 86 Woodward Av. 
Syracuss, N. Y., Lewis & WHELAN, 7 Granger Block, 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound learn- 
ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, out which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and_in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligible in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


(=~ Those columns of THE INDEX headed DEPARTMENT 
OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS AssOcIATION are edited independent- 
ly by the Secretary of the Association. The Association is not 
responsible for anything published in any other part of THE 
INDEX. 


Two DOLLARS PER ANNDUM., 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, EDITOR. 


THE GINGINNATT CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association. 


KURSDAYW EVENING SESSION, NOY. i. 


An audience, goodly in size and attentive in man- 
ner, composed of Hebrews, Christians and Nullifidi- 
ans, assembled. at the Jewish Temple, on the south- 
east corner of Plum and Eighth streets, on Tuesday 
evening, Noy. 1, to listen to a discourse by the Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham upon Free Religion. The dis- 
course was introductory to the Convention of the 
Free Religious Association, which is being held in 
Mr. Vickers’ Church, northeast corner of Plum and 
Highth streets. 

Judge Hoadley had been designated to perform the 
office of introducing Mr. Frothingham to the audi- 
ence, but, as he was detained by professional duties, 
that service was performed by the Hon. Charles 
Reemeiin. 


MR. FROTHINGHAM’S ADDRESS, 


The Free Religious Association, friends, presents 
itself this evening for the first time outside of the city 
of Boston. Massachusetts-born, with Massachusetts 
traditions, with the New England spirit of investiga- 
tion, inquiry, skepticism, unbelief, it has hitherto con- 
fined itself to its own climate and meridian, and has 
asked the attention of thinking men and women in 
and about Boston to what it has to say. Dissatisfied 
with this circumscribed sphere, believing that its 
thought is large enough for the whole country, as- 
sured that its wond is especially for Western men and 
women, that the faith it proposes is the faith of the 
new age and not of the old, it ventures bravely forth 
to meet Western men, looking them straight in the 
eye, and, without any qualification or pledge, placing 
before them its last word. 

We are happy in being allowed to hold our meet- 
ing in this grand Hebrew Temple, a fit symbol, at 
least, of the grandeur, the breadth, the power, the vi- 
tality, of the thought that possesses us, not that we 
possess. 

| A TRIBUTE TO JUDAISM. 

We had hoped to have had here the presence of 
Dr. Wise and Dr. Lilienthal, whom absence on duty 
in New York detains. We have not been fortunate, 
we may say, in securing Rabbis. Two years in suc- 
cession we tried to get a genuine Jew to sit on our 
platform without success, having promises, but no 
presence. At our last anniversary in Boston, in May, 
Dr. Wise was present, and aided us by his eloquent 
language and his fervent soul. Then we had a Rabbi 
without a temple; now we have a temple without a 
Rabbi. Would that we could have both! And if, 


in addition to the Rabbi, we could haye a full-blood- 
ed Turk, a white-turbaned Parsee, a representative of 
Indian theism, Chunder Sen, for instance, and if, go- 
ing outside of any of these recognized religions of the 
world, we could have here on this wide platform rep- 
resentatives of the faith all but obsolete, and if we 
could anticipate a little, and get in some specimen of 
the grand infidelity that is to represent the faith of 
the future, our hearts would be satisfied and glad. 

But here, in a temple dedicated to the old taith of 
Judea, we feel entirely at home. The oldest faith 
and the newest; the mother of Christianity and 
Christianity’s last-born child; the faith whose first 
temple exists not only in the diagrams that the anti- 
guarian can draw, and whose successions of magnifi- 
cent temples lie buried hundreds of feet under ground 
in Judea, and whose last temples rise in all our great 
cities, larger than any that Christendom builds, whose 
finest temple, perhaps, in this country, stands on the 
great Fifth Avenue, in New York, larger, mightier, 
more costly, more. magnificent, more gorgeous than 
any temple that Christendom has yet succeeded in 
building; the old faith that enunciated to the world 
the belief in the one God, anc that now to the world, 
through the lips of its last teachers, preaches a doc- 
trine so rational, so simple, so pure, so serene, so lofty 
that it spans all.the other faiths, as the all-covering 
sky spans this cathedral—we are at home, I say, with 
that old and yet new faith. We are brothers with it ; 
we are children of it. We stand side by side with its 
largest expositors in teaching a rational and simple 
religion. 

A RABBI’S DEFINITION OF RELIGION. 


I know of no words in which I can more fitly state 
our view of faith than those I have seen for the 
first time this evening, written by a Jewish Rabbi, 
which read as follows :— 

‘True, genuine religion is nothing else but the terms where- 
by we understand that exaltation of the soul which recognizes 
its own superiority, while at the same time it is forced to con- 
fess its own finiteness and dependence. True, genuine religion 
is nothing else save that earnest and intense aspiration of the 
divine spirit placed by God in man after the noblest, the pur- 
est, the highest, the unconquerable desire to look up to the 
Infinite Being as the embodiment of perfection: that fervent 
attachment, love and veneration for the Author of all, that con- 
stant and devout wish to come into perfect communion with 
Him, that deep humility with which it acknowledges the im- 
possibility of such internal connection, that feels the immense 
distance which must still exist, how near soever it may ap- 
pear.” 

And again, turning to another passage by the same 
writer: 

‘* Sacrifice is dead. The Jewish nationality as a separate po- 
litical organization is overthrown. ‘I'he belief in the restora- 
tion of Israel to the land of their fathers, and that the Redeem- 
| er will come to Zion, isan cxploded theory. God be praised 
| for all His mercies.” 
| CHARACTER OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 

In the spirit of these words, if not in their strict 
letter, we are here to-night. Our mission is that, not 
of a sect, not of a denomination, not ofa class, but of 
| an association organized for peace. May 1 not say 
that we are a Religious Peace Society? What is the 
mission of a Peace Society? It is not to abolish the 
nations. It is not to annihilate the peculiarities 
which make the different peoples of the earth what 
they are. Itis not to abolish France, or Germany, 
or Spain, or England, or Russia. The Peace Society 
leaves all these nations as God has made them—each 
with its individual genius, each with its animating 
spirit and aim, each with its all-conquering purpose, 
each with its peculiar form of civilized life, each with 
its own national industry, and bids them go forward, 
each toward its own providentially-appointed goal. 
But it says to them, each and all: Let your national- 
ity consist in being true to the genius of humanity, 
accepting that first of all. Throw down your castle 
walls; demolish your forts; turn your war ships into 
merchant vessels; beat your spears into pruning- 
hooks, and your swords into plowshares. Learn to 
have confidence in one another; learn to trust in 
your mutual relationships. Learn that you can work 
best when you work with common understandings, 
and for common ends; when you play into each oth- 
er’s hands, not when you drive bolts into each other’s 
hearts. 

The Peace Society wouid put all nations on a fra- 
ternal basis, one with the other, but it would leave 
every nation strictly to itself; and would encourage 
them to emulate one another—not in military prow- 
ess, not in military reputation, not in power to beat 
one another to atoms, but in their power each to do 
more for the world than any of its neighbors can suc- 
ceed in doing. This rivalry in brotherhood, this ri- 
valry in the spirit of friendliness, this rivalry in all 
grandand noble aims and interests, this the Peace 
Society would encourage. 

And so we, as a Religious Peace Society, say to 
the sects: “ Be as you are; cherish your fundamental 
idea; cling to the traditions of your religion ; perfect 
your organizations; extend your domain; but do it 


all in the interest of faith. Pull down your sectarian 
walls; cease to man castles with columbiads; cease 
to arrange your ministry into brigades and platoons.” 
It says: ‘‘ Be brothers; try to understand each other; 
take each other at the best, and not at the worst; see 
in what points you correspond ; see in what aims you 
can work together; see what great purposes you can 
fulfil, and be satisfied with that. You Roman Cath- 
olics, you of the Greek Church, you of the Protestant 
sects; you Calvinists, you Lutherans, you Armenians, 
you Socinians, we do not quarrel with you for hold- 
ing your dogmas as you do, but for the spirit in which 
you hold them.” 


DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
Friends, at present the Christian world is a gre: 
array of hostile camps. There is no unity, there 
no fellowship, there is no common understanding, no 
common enthusiasm, no Common persuasion, no com- 
mon belief,no common purpose. While some are 
striving to get men into a heaven beyond the grave, 
others are striving to make this world they live in a 
place worthy to be called heaven. We are all at 
cross purposes. We are all launching our thunder- 
bolts at each other’s breasts. The condition of Christ- 
endom is a chaos. The sects absolutely refuse to do 
justice one to another. They will not take the pains 
to understand each other’s leading thought. They 
will not go out of their way an inch to put their 
hands into each other’s hands to help in any common 
cause. Our churches are fortified castles. Our pul- 
pits are heights from which we storm the batteries of 
our fellow-believers. No member of one sect will 
exchange pulpits with the member of another sect. 
There is incessant misrepresentation—may I not 
say there is incessant abuse? The religious press vies 
with the secular press, even in political times, when 
party passion runs the highest, in misrepresenting and 
misconstruing—wronging—may I not say malign- 
ing ?—one another. It is the rarest thing to take up 
a religious newspaper and find the least justice done 
to a newspaper that represents another sect. It isthe 
commonest thing to find words twisted out of their 
connection, if not turned upside down, arguments 
misquoted, and the very reputation of men who do 
not hold the same form of faith, their very personal 
reputation, undermined and broken down, if possible, 
for sectarian purposes alone. Jam not speaking too 
strongly. I believe there is no man of any prominence 
in any denomination that has not suffered from as- 
saults, malignant assaults, from professors of the same 
Christianity who belonged to an opposite camp. 
Now we of the Free Religious Association. say— 
“ Get this be done away with. Come to some mutual 
understanding. Do not forever be annihilating each 
other’s work. Do not forever be subverting one 
another’s foundations. Bemen. Be believing men, 
if you will, you Romanists, you Calvinists, you Lu- 
therans; stick to your positions! stand by your ideas! 
assert your faith! hold up your banner; but be thank- 
ful before God that your brothers are doing the same 
thing on their fields. You engineer your own plans; 
let your brother engineer his. Make allowances for 
the differences of education, the differences of birth, 
of tradition. Make allowances forthe difference of 
needs in this great world of needs. Take it for grant- 
ed that every sect, every party, every religion that is 
fairly born into this world, that claims to have a work 
there, has a providential mission there, and be thank- 
ful that itis so.” That in general is the position of 
the Free Religious Association.. It is a Peace So- : 
ciety. 
WHAT 


yt 
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THE FREE RELIGIONISTS WAR AGAINST. 


But a Peace Society proclaims war against some- 
thing. It declares war against war. And so we say 
the sects must cease to be sectarian. The denomina- 
tions must cease to be denominational. While the 
different churches and parties mature, develop, apply 
their faith, they must do it in the spirit of faith. We 
have no objection to creeds which help men to be- 
lieve rationally. We have no objection to commu- 
nion which will teach men broadly and nobly to 
commune. We have no objection to a rite or sacra- 
ment which will help people to be kings and priests 
to themselves. We have no objection to a religious 
organization to make noble, religious men and wo- 
men. We have no objection to your sectarian forms 
and usages when the sectarian purpose is taken away. 
The peace man has no objection to the brass of can- 
non, supposing the metal should be turned into the 
making of monuments in the memory of the civilizers 
of the earth. The peace man has no objection to the 
metal which is founded into gun barrels. He only 
quarrels with its being founded into gun barrels. . .. 

And so we say to the sectarian in the churches that 
it is the truest church which makes the truest men 
and women. Just as that is the best school which en- 
ables people to dispense with going to school; just as 
that is the best gymnasium which enables men to be, 
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so strong that they can dispense with gymnasiums ; 
so we say that is the grandest church which quickest 
enables men and women to live noble lives without 
the help of achurch. That is the most magnificent 
creed which teaches men to belieye rationally, ac- 
cording to the dictates of science and of faith. That 
is the noblest organization which in the shortest space 
of time will put men and women into such complete 
possession of their faculties that they shall need no 
religious organization. Those are the noblest sacra- 
ments which shall make every man and woman to be 
a priest and priestess to himself or herself. 


THE MILLENNIUM OF RATIONALISM. 


When the churches shall come upon that ground, 
then they will rival one another in proving which 
can do that same needful work in the most complete 
manner and in the shortest possible way, then they 
will emulate one another in good works; and that 
will be the truest religion, will stand most vindicated 
before society, which does that work best. Then the 
world can choose whether it will be Romanist, of the 
Greek Church, of the Hebrew Church, of the Protest- 
ant Churches, or of no church at all, when they see 
which one of these churches makes the best society, 
turns out the best men, organizes most completely 
the civilizing forces of the world, and best promotes 
industry, education, peace, good-will, the abolition of 
wars, the extension of liberty, and the encouragement 
of all those great, rational powers which lift man out 
of the neighborhood of the brute. The sects then 
will not fight each other; they will simply emulate 
each other. 


A RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION WITHOUT A CREED. 


The Free Religious Association has no creed of its 
own. Its creed is creedlessness. Its organization is 
disorganization. It does not wish to muddle all reli- 
gions together—to throw them all together in a heap 
of muck, and let them steam. It wishes to find, if it 
can, some central principle in which they can all 
sympathize, and on which they can all unite, and in 
the inspiration of which they can all work. It has 
no creed, for then it would be a sect. It is large, am- 
ple, hospitable, opening all its doors in all directions, 
that all the pilgrims from all quarters of the earth 
can come in. And it has the windows open, that the 
winds may blow through from eyery quarter of the 
heavens. 

It has no creed. It may have one one of these days. 
When in its effort to get to the heart of this religious 
problem, when, by the exercise of science and reflec- 
tion, intellect, thought, it gets nearer and nearer to- 
ward the point at which all religions meet and blend, 
then it will state the results of its investigation. But 
it assumes nothing. It is not Christian, it is not Jew, 
it is not Romanist, it is not Protestant, it is not Pa- 
gan. IJtis simply human and scientific. 


ULTIMATE TRUTH THEIR GOAL. 


My, Frothingham then, in alluding to the charge 
made against the Association that they had no defin- 
ite belief, that they offered nothing to the soul to pin 
its faith upon, spoke of the changes that are con- 
stantly taking place in the creeds of all the churches, 
and asked,— When you have given Christendom two 
thousand years, won’t you give us a week? Must our 
hesitancy count against us when its hesitancy is noth- 
ing but humility? Will you allow it to stammer 
when it has been practising all these centuries, and if 
we stammer a little will you call us fools? We know 
distinctly what we are about, and we mean to be 
true to our position, to the world, and to our thought, 
but modestly, meekly, simply, in all humility, know- 
ing how large a thing science is, knowing how pro- 
found a thing philosophy is, casting out our feelers in 
the meantime with the broadest liberality, calling 
upon science, philosophy, faith, intuition, the soul, 
nature, to come in and help us make a faith which 
shall be satisfactory to the modern working. mind. 

Individuals of us have their own faith, and it is a 
very distinct one. We do not pretend that all our 
faith corresponds. There are newspapers and maga- 
zines that represent portions of our faith, but the Free 
Religious Association is not responsible for them, nor 
do they seek to fortify themselves by appealing to 
the Free Religious Association. 

Mr. Frothingham then referred in terms of extrav- 
agant eulogy to Tux InpEx, The Hxaminer, and The 
Radical, but declared that neither of them was the 
organ of the Free Religious Association, nor was the 
Association responsible for any of their utterances. 

He said it was strange’ that an association that 
simply places itself outside of all sects, and plants it- 
self upon the religious idea, pure and simple, should 
be so utterly, completely, and persistently misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. It is said, for instance, 
to be a company of individuals, discontented people, 
satisfied with nothing—people who cannot worship 
with their neighbors, or utter the name of God with 
their neighbors, or blend their moral or spiritual 
thoughts with their neighbors, but who must stand 
apart, so many. men and so many women, each one 
spinning his own little cobweb and imagining that 
that is the spiritual universe, having no communion, 
no large sympathy, no feeling for tradition, no sense 
of brotherhood in the spiritual world. He said, our 
communion is the largest in the world. We take in 
all. Our roots go down deeper than those of the 
world’s faith, for we do not stop until we get to hu- 
man nature, out of which all the faiths have grown. 
Our sympathies are so broad that we will call no 
believer a foe, and we would make every believer a 
friend. But we know no method by which we can 
strike the depths of the current of this great sympa- 
thy, but by sinking the shafts down through our 
own individual natures. 

The speaker then referred to the great Artesian 
well in Chicago, whose shaft had been sunk twelve 


hundred feet, through several hundred feet of solid 
rock, and whose waters, it is said, come from no 
source nearer than the Rocky Mountains. And so, 
he said, if you are going to reach the current of the 
water of life, if you are going to strike the veritable 
channel of God, you must not go to the little pools 
that are about here on the surface; you must not 
even take the larger ponds; you must not even take 
the grand lakes. You must stand where you are, as 
individuals, and go down from the point where you 
stand into this universal human consciousness, which 
is older than religion, and deeper than all faiths, and 
broader than all communions, whose foundations are 
from the unseen spheres, and whose channels run 
down through all this human nature of ours, beneath 
all our feet: and nobody knows it except he knows 
himself. 
SOME OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


But it is said: “You are mere speculators. All you 
care for is searching after truth. There is truth 
enough in the world, but you don’t care to take it. 
You are people without warmth, without glow, with- 
out enthusiasm, with no aflatus.” Do you suppose 
that the workmen who were drilling that shaft in 
Chicago, who were sinking that Artesian bore, 
thought any more of the tools they used than that 
they were tools, and while they were working, did 
they, think of the water that was underneath? And 
yet they used their tools and nothing but their tools. 
And any fool or ignoramus that came along might 
say—‘See what stupid men these are, all the time 
pounding and drilling and sinking a shaft. Why 
don’t they go to the lake and get what water they 
want? Nothing but hammers and drills.” And yet 
without these they never would have reached the 
water. 

Another complaint is that we are intellectual. 
What we complain of Christendom is, that it is not. 
We do use science, philosophy, knowledge, litera- 
ture, and all the reasoning faculties, and we sharpen 
them to the keenest point, and we temper them in 
the hottest flame, and we bear down upon them with 
the heaviest weights, for we mean to drill and drill 
until we can strike those great currents of water 
which are the life of our life. And when we have 
struck them, we will throw our drills aside and be 
satisfied with the great draughts of water. But it is 
our firm persuasion that the drills and the hammers 
have got to be used for many and many a day yet be- 
fore they will have done their work. 


It is said again that we believe in science, and not 
in religion. On the contrary, we believe in nothing 
else but religion. It is the foundation, the source, 
and the end. What we are seeking is real, pure re- 
ligion. Science is the method. We know no other. 
We are not superstitious. We do not cling to tradi- 
tion. We accept no authority but that of reason. 
Science is our method, and civilization is our aim—a 
perfect civilization, a society in which all men and 
women shall be free in their use of the grandest op- 
portunities and privileges, all welcome to the best 
there is. 

This is the culmination that religion shall come to 
at last, and any religion that fails of that utterly fails. 
I do not care how many souls religion can get into a 
heaven beyond. I can waitfor that. The one thing 
is to know how many souls religion can get into 
heaven now in this earth of guilt, and misery, and 
pain, and million-fold wretchedness, and cark, and 
care, and heartbreak, of turpitude and crime. I know 
of nothing which religion has to do, if it is not to 
make this world the better worth living in. 


It is very strange that the largest believersare com- 
monly reputed no believers at all. If one can say my 
God, my Savior, my Bible, my soul, my salvation, it 
is allright. Then he is a profoundly religious man. 
But let a man stand up and say,—‘ All men’s God, 
the Universal Father, the Spirit of the World, life of 
our life, and soul of our soul,”—why he is an atheist. 
Let a man say,—“ Heaven for everybody ; doors all 
open and the latch-string hanging out,’—why, he 
does not believe in anything. Let a man say—“ No 
matter about my individual soul, I am for a perfect 
society,’—why, he is thought to be a man who has 
no sense of the value ot the spiritual interest. 


Let a man say that the Bible is plenarily inspired 
in every phrase and every letter, the only inspired 
book in all the world, all other literature being secu- 
lar and profane; the Bible is the soul’s book, the 
Word of God, and the only articulate Word of God; 
he believes in inspiration. But let a man say, God 
inspires not print, but intelligence; God inspires not 
a paper, but minds; God inspires not a few chapters, 
but intellect; the inspiration of God comes not here 


_and there to a picked person in Judeea, but to human 


reason whenever and wherever fairly cultivated, hon- 
orably and nobly used, why that man does not be- 
lieve in inspiration at all. The grandest skeptics are 
those who have seen farther than their companions. 


A RADICAL PERORATION. 


A friend of mine said in Boston awhile ago, that we 
believe in human depravity because we do not be- 
lieve in the absolute perfection of Jesus. On the con- 
trary, those who: believe in his absolute, divine per- 
fection, are those who believe in the depravity of hu- 
man nature. We believe that he was one of the fruits 
of human nature. And make him as beautiful and 
as perfect as you will, you only pay the more com- 
pliment to the human nature out of which he grew. 
And, side by side with him, we are delighted to point 
to the great men of all times, and climes and ages, 
Zoroaster, and Confucius, and Socrates, and Buddha, 
as being also children of human nature; as standing 
by the side of Jesus, by the side of Moses and the 


great prophets,—one great brotherhood in human- 
ity and in the spirit. 

We believe in human nature too much; that is the 
trouble. And we believe that only in going to hu- 
man nature with the utmost sincerity shall we get the 
final word that it articulates, the word of faith, the 
word that tells us how we may worship the Infinite 
Spirit in spirit and in truth. 

THE REY. MR. TOWNE, OF CHICAGO, SPEAKS. 


The Rev. Mr. Towne, of Chicago, was introduced 
by the Hon. Charles Reemelin. ; A . 

Religion, he said, not freedom from. religion, was 
the first word of all this free religidus movement. All 
that its leaders asked was that it should have free 
course. 

Man of himself was religious, and’ it was only fair 
to let every man be religious in hisown way. Wheth- 
er in the Mosaic or the Moslem form, the Christian 
form or the Buddhist form, religion was the same 
flame burning upward in the human heart toward 
the Highest One. 

“ What is Judaism ?”—a little book written by Dr. 
Lewin, a Rabbiof New York—told what free religion 
was, while it said that Judaism was the best form of 
it for Jews. 

The word man is the first word we utter after the 
word religion. The human sentiments lie at the foun- 
dation of free religion. Man was our brother, be he 
Pagan, Moslem, Jew or Buddhist, and bound to us 
by this immortal covenant of humanity. This view 
cut under and cut up all other theologies, because 
they taught that the covenant of humanity was only 
binding during a life of probation. 

No need was there to open any printed book to 
learn what was right and what was wrong. 

Faith in man first, then faith in duty, and, thirdly, 
taith in God, were steps in the growth and develop- 
ment of free religion. 

He instanced, in illustration of his subject, the state- 
ment of Mr. Palgrave, that in the midst of Arabia he 
found the most splendid specimen of a gentleman he 
ever saw, in the person of a liberal Arab. Chunder 
Sen, the liberal Hindu, who now was lecturing in 
England, was recognized by gentleman of Eng- 
land as worthy of their admiration and high respect. 

The recognition of men as men in religion was the 
platform of free religion. 


FREE DISCUSSION. 


After the close of this address, the Rey. Thomas 
Vickers, of Cincinnati, announced the programme. 
He stated that in the discussion of the topics in the 
programme, a free platform would be given. All who 
might choose to participate in the discussion, of what- 
ever faith, belief, creed or practice, were cordially in- 
vited to take part. It would be taken for granted 
that persons accepting this invitation would feel 
themselves bound to conform to the rules and usages 
governing the deliberations of this body. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS, NOV. 2. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The audience yesterday morning was slow in gath- 
ering. At the appointed hour, nine o’clock, there 
were few persons there,—and when the fifty or sixty 
persons who finally came were on hand, there was 
some delay occasioned by the non-arrival of the Rev. 
William J. Potter, Secretary of the Free Religious 
Association, who was expected to open the session 
with an address or paper on the Unity of Spiritual 
Freedom, and the opportunity which America offers 
for its development. 


[We omit the abstract of Mr. Potter's essay, which 
is given elsewhere in full.—Ep. ] 
OTHER REMARKS. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Potter, ‘Dr. Curtis, of 
this city, took the stand and made some remarks, in 
the main coinciding with those of Mr, Potter, enter- 
ing somewhat into a scientific exposition of the ques- 
tion, showing the identity of their organism, and 
claiming, finally, that it was the duty of each and 
every man to help each and every other man. 

Hon. Charles Reemelin followed in some remarks, 
in the main controyerting the idea that America was 
to overturn everything in the world, and mould it into 
a common means for the accomplishment of the 
great ends of humanity. He did not believe that 
because América was a bag to hold everything, that 
by merely shaking the bag it would make them all 
alike. He believed the fountain heads of the prin- 
ciples that were moving the world were principally 
on the other side of the water. He did not believe 
thar America was to accomplish more than Europe. 
The Christian religion was not what it was nineteen 
hundred years ago; not a shred was left of it. 

Mr. Rowland Connor, of Milwaukee, said we were 
to shake up these various theological ideas and make 
a true religion by taking the real natural elements 
out of each. The agitation of many of our great 
questions was for all humanity. We would build up 
an American religion, ; 

Mrs. Graham, of this city, replied to Mr. Reemelin. 
She said, though lt might be that physical develop- 
ment in America was unequal to Europe, yet she 
would remind him that there was, after all, an elas- 
ticity of step about the poorest boys and girls of this 
country that could not be found among the peasants 
of Europe. Though we received our ideas from 
Europe, they come here for elaboration. Mrs. 
Graham was manifestly in favor with the audience, 
for though it was, as a rule, as still as the graye, 
there were manifest signs of approbation that came 
well nigh applause. 


THE INDEX. 


Prof. Reuss, of Indiana, followed in remarks 
touching the question, speaking specially of Judaism 
and its relation to this movement. 

At this juncture the Rey. James Challen, of the 
Christian Church, threw a bombshell into the meet- 
ing, by saying the best things had come from Christ- 
ianity. It was planted onarock. This grand con- 
glomerate religion talked of would be pure mince 
meat of the very worst kind. He believed in a 
miraculous religion, with God for its author. The 
supernatural belonged to the origin of tuings. He 
believed in the principles and precepts of the Bible, 
and said, if they wanted to have a pure religion, they 
must go back to a pure Christianity. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The topic for the afternoon session was, ‘‘ The 
Battle of Free Religion against Dogmatism and Su- 
perstition.” 

The Rey. F. E. Abbot, of Toledo, opened the dis- 
cussion. 

[The essay is published in full elsewhere.—Ep. ] 

Mr. Towne thought that superstition and dogma- 
tism make of the popular Christian church of to-day 
a den of thieves and murderers. He used the words 
in the same sense that Christ used them when he 
said to the Jews, his co-religionists, that they made 
of the temple aden of thieves, and when he said 
that he that loveth not.his brother is a murderer. 
The adherents of the popular Christianity will take 
a man’s living away from him and starve him to 
death, if he does not subscribe to their doctrines. 

In this connection he narrated the persecutions to 
which he had been subjected in his attempt to estab- 
lish a classical school near Chicago. He had been 
driven away because he had been called an infidel. 

‘These things are going on all over the country 
every day in the name of Jesus, They ought to 
make that name intamous, and would make it in- 
famous if it were not so enyeloped in the broadest, 
purest, most heavenly charity. This is what he was 
determined to fight as long as he lived, and with all 
his might. 

A wild Irishman, apparently with a slight touch 
of lunacy upon him, now ascended the platform, and 
delivered an impassioned harangue, but exactly what 
was the drift of his remarks we are unable to say. 
We.don’t think he knew himself. We made out, 
however that he extended an invitation to all to re- 
turn to the Bible, and take the truth as it is found 
there, and make their beliefs correspond to that. 

Mr. Vickers said they were all used to that kind of 
talk. : 

The invitation from the orthodox is,—believe in 
that which we believe, because it is observed, and 
you shall be saved. He thought there was at the 
bottom no real difference between the invitation ex- 
tended by the Catholic and Protestant Church. The 
former inyites to submit to the authority of an insti- 
tution which has been established for fifteen or 
twenty centuries; the latter invites us to submit to 
the authority of a book, and not of the book alone, 
but of certain creeds which theologians have con- 
structed from it. 

Then there is a party which invites us to leave all 
creeds and go back to the Bible, pure and simple. 
This party wholly ignores the composition of the 
Bible. They wish to go back to primitive Christian- 
ity, because it gives a wide latitude for individual in- 

_ terpretation. Now, primitive Christianity is nothing 
but Judaism. Jesus was a Jew, and never pretended 
to be anything else. He simply wished to enlarge 
and clarify some of their ideas. This was the inter- 
pretation put upon his work by the earliest disciples, 
as is shown by the fact that the original Christians 
insisted that all who came to them from without the 
Jewish nation must submit to the rite of circum- 
cision as a sign of their submission to Judaism. Over 
this question arose the first great conflict in the 
chureh. Paul, who also came out of Judaism, after- 
ward saw that there was in the teachings of the man 
Jesus of Nazareth the germ of a broader, more lib- 

_eral spirit. But primitive Christianity was nothing 
but Judaism, and they who yearn for it only have to 
go across the street, and they will find it. 

As has been repeatedly said, all religions proceed 
out of the human soul, and Christianity is but one 
phase in the religious life of humanity, containing 
many beautiful things, and containing, also, many 
horrible things; many things that had greatly assisted 
in the advancement of the human race, and many 
that had greatly retarded it. Upon the whole, he 
thought they could not do better than follow the 
words of Paul, ‘‘ Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” 

Mr. Challen said the religion’of these preachers on 
the platform was a religion without a Bible, without 
a Savior, and, he feared, without the God of the uni- 
verse. ‘They appealed to human reason. Reason is 
the eye of the soul, but of what use is an eye with- 
out light to enable it to see the objects which sur- 
round it? Reason is the eye, but Christianity sup- 
plies the light, without which the soul would set in 
darkness, 

He was astonished to hear the statement from the 
platform that primitive Christianity was nothing but 
Judaism. The primitive Christianity to which he had 
alluded in the morning session was the apostolic 
Christianity. Te would abandon modern creeds and 
go back to the religion of the Bible and the religion 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Mr. Potter said their opponents used their reason 
to reply to the arguments of the Free Religionists, 
and thereby showed that they depended upon reason 
for their foundation. All persons who uphold the 
superstitions of the church rely upon reason to sus- 
tain their superstitions. 


He rather objected to the use of the term ‘‘free re- 
ligion,” because it might seem to imply the existence 
of a religions system. In fact, it is but the applica- 
tion of the human reason to religious principle, 
wherever found and however supported. 

He believed the question of the Bible in the schools 
was a more important one than many supposed, and 
that one of the most important struggles in our ciyil 
history would arise out of that question. The prac- 
tice is founded solely on superstition, and if they 
can only break down superstition, the struggle may 
be averted. 

Mr. Frothingham said this phrase—‘‘Free Religious 
Association”—means simply a religious association— 
not a literary or philosophical or scientific associa- 
tion, but an association whose members hold them- 
selves free and endeavor to free others to investigate 
religious truth. 

He then proceeded to speak at some length of the 
superstition which pervades the religious wor!d, and 
of the necessity that it should be removed before the 
world could make any substantial progress. 

The Conyention then adjourned until half-past 7 
o'clock this evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Hon. Charles Reemelin opened the discussion 
with a few brief introductory remarks, in which he 
explained that the word *‘man” was used in its gen- 
eral sense, and included both sexes. 

[The essay will be found in full elsewhere.—Ep.] 

A OOLLECTION TAKEN. 

The Rev. Mr. Vickers spoke of reading a recent 
German political philosopher, who set forth the reas- 
on why the liberalists in religion in Europe failed, 
as for their want of decision, their disposition to mu- 
tual criticism, and their avarice. His duty was, to- 
night, to ask the liberals of Cincinnati to give and 
prove that liberalism here was not like that in Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of printing documents, and 
keeping up a church on which this collection was 
taken up. 

It was not, in this case, asking a cent for the 
heathen, anda dollar to send it to them. The Lib- 
eral Church had no salaried agents. Every cent con- 
tributed would be applied to the purpose for which 
it was taken up. 

A collection was then taken up. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. Mr. W. J. Potter, of New Bedford, Mass., 
thought that the institution which, in the future, 
would take the place of the church would be so little 
like the church of the past that the one would not 
know the other. Jesus said,—‘‘The time shall come 
when you shall neither worship in this mountain nor 
in Jerusalem.” Christ went to the synagogue, but 
not very regularly. When he would worship, he 
went into a mountain apart, or into the wilderness. 
He thought Jesus was of the opinion that the com- 
ing man would not go to church, and these words 
and this practice so indicated. The coming Church 
of Humanity will take charity and philosophy into 
its very bosom, and this will be its every day work. 
Church edifices will not be built, and shut up every 
day in the week except Sunday. 


THE REY. MR. TOWNE SPEAKS. 


Mr. Towne said John Ruskin says,—‘‘That is the 
true church where one hand takes another helpfully, 
and that was the only true mother church that ever 
was or ever will be.” This was true. The social 
motive was the ruling motive that carried people to 
this or that particular church, and this last revelation 
of God was the true foundation upon which to build 
a church; 7. e., the social basis. 

We have read that David danced before the Lord. 
If David wouid dance now, he would have to go to 
the basement or to a hall. Let us consecrate all in- 
nocent amusements. Use the church for innocent 
social pleasures. The head of the advanced Ameri- 
can church to-day was George William Curtis, the 
lecturer, and there was a foreshadowing of the fu- 
ture preacher. Of Dickens, he said there was not, 
in all Christendom, a saint who had done as much 
for morality as this great, warm, loving heart of his. 

REV. MB. CONNOR’S REMARKS. 

The Rev. Rowland Connor said he knew of 
churches in the Puritan city of Boston where the 
church hall was used for dancing, the ministers par- 
ticipating, while below, in the basement, were mem- 
bers playing euchre and whist. One of these minis- 
ters was a very conservative man, and would not, for 
the world, be seen on this free religious platform. 
This he spoke of asa sign of the times. Another 
tendency was toward an unsettled ministry. He knew 
one society that flourished and had no settled pastor, 
but employed in succession many different men who 
had something to tell them. 

REV. MR. ABBOT. 

The Rev. Mr. Abbot, of Toledo, was sick of the 
bondage of the profession of a parson, sick of the 
name church, and wanted to be freed therefrom. In 
every church there were tabooed questions that were 
not permitted to be discussed. He would never be- 
long to a church that would ostracise a man for an 
honest doubt or a sincere faith. If the church could 
be so modelled as to welcome discussion, where all 
shades of view could be respected, and all could co- 
operate in the quest for truth, it would be a means of 
human advancement such as never yet had been. 


REY. MR. VICKERS. 

The Rey. Mr. Vickers thought it somewhat re- 
markable that in all this discussion the element of 
worship had been left out. He did believe that in 
the crudest form of human worship that prevailed 


to-day there was something human and something 
eternal. The coming church, if it failed to recognize 
this, would fail to answer a permanent human want, 
and so failing, would fail. He believed the new 
spirit of the new church would generate a new wor- 
ship that would never degenerate into formalism or 
dogmatism. 

This church, he would say, was not built to be 
kept shut six days in the week and open one day. 

Next Sunday it would be dedicated, not to God, 
but to humanity. 

FINIS. 


The Rey. O. B. Frothingham, in conclusion, 
thanked the audience for their attention, the Israel- 
ites for the use of their temple, and this society for 
the use of its edifice, and pronounced the Convention 
ciosed.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


ZAE ATTACKS ON CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT WHITE. 


Lo the Editors of the Huening Post :— 


It is not altogether pleasant to feel that very many 
earnest fellow-citizens of ours haye been really in- 
duced to believe that we at Ithaca are pagans— 
haters of Christianity—laboring to overthrow it or 
undermine it. 

Will you permit me, in the interest not only of the 
institution but of the public, to lay before your read- 
ers a simple statement regarding these attacks in the 
organs of various sects and colleges ? 

At the outset, I would call attention to the follow- 
ing facts :— 

¥irst--There has never been a public exercise of 
any sort whatever, whether inauguration, commence- 
ment, or laying corner-stone, which has not been 
opened and closed with prayer; and it has happened 
that in every case the person officiating has been a 
clergyman in good and regular standing in an Or- 
thodox Christian Church. 

Isay happened; because I will frankly say that 
if at any such exercise a noble heretic had been pres- 
ent, whether named Beecher, or Bellows, or Chapin, 
or Hale, or Hyacinthe, he would have been asked to 
take part just as readily as another of faith more 
generally approved. 

Secondly—Every plan of the buildings ever made 
has embraced a University chapel; and though the 
present room has proved not large enough, the new 
one now building will, we trust, be sufficient. 

Thirdly—Not a working day has there been since 
the organization of the University which has not 
been opened with reading of the Scriptures and with 
Christian supplication in the chapel—including that 
noblest of all petitions, that one whose origin is 
shown by the fact that it cannot be bettered or per- 
verted or made sectarian—and whose applicability to 
human wants is shown by the fact that all men can 
join in it, and that large numbers of our students do 
earnestly join in it: the Lord’s Prayer. 

Fourthly—-A Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been formed, which, young as it is, is second to that 
of no other college in vigor and earnestness; and 
regular services are held by it in a room appropriated 
to it in the University buildings. 

Fifthly—Not less than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, besides Mr. Cornell’s endowments, have 
been given to the institution during the past year for 
yarious purposes, and an additional sum of from fifty 
to sixty thousand dollars is pledged to us, and all of 
it, as far as I know, from earnest, Christian men and 
women, who had examined into our work so closely 
and whose consciences approved it so thoroughly 
that they made these gifts freely and without solici- 
tation. 

I might make further statements to show what 
little ground there is for the pleasant epithets that 
haye been lavished upon us; such as irreligious, w7- 
religious, Godless, etc., etc., but the above are suf- 
ficient for the present. 

So much for the University in general; a word 
now for the Faculty. 

From the day when Mr. Cornell’s offer was made, 
there have been a few persons eager in scenting out 
heresy. Before a stone was laid or an officer chosen, 
it was hinted that the institution was to be danger- 
ous. The same bitterness was shown’ against it 
which was shown against Oberlin College, now wide- 
ly known as an evangelical stronghold. 

As soon as a word was uttered, the open war be- 
gan. The President of the University had the honor 
to be first attacked. Words were put into his mouth 
which he never uttered, words were suppressed 
which he had uttered, and reports were circulated 
that he was very unsound, although at that very 
time he was a trustee of Hobart College and protes- 
sor elect in Yale Colleze—two institutions whose 
“soundness” will hardly be brought into question. 

Professor Agassiz was denounced, although every 
scientific man knows him to be the great bulwark of 
the Church against the Darwinian development 
theory. He was attacked for those very doctrines 
regarding creation which are now conceded in the 
orthodox book of the Rev. Dr. Thompson. 

Professor Goldwin Smith was also attacked, al- 
though one of the most self-sacrificing and truly 
religious of men, and a communing church member. 

Professors George William Curtis and James Rus- 
sell Lowell were attacked, although their lectures 
were purely literary ; and, to cap the climax, heresy 
was detected in the earnest prayer at recent public 
exercises, though made by a pastor whose orthodoxy 
was never before questioned, and who is a trustee of 
one of the most venerable evangelical colleges in the 
land. 
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Our Resident Faculty have fared no_ better. 
Though selected from the leading Christian Colleges 
of various denominations; though all bore the high- 
est commendations from the faculties of those insti- 
tutions; though all, so far as I know, are members 
of or attendant upon Christian churches, portions of 
the community haye been led to believe that these 
men are plotting against Christianity. 

Of all this, sir, | make not the slightest complaint. 
Those of us who have pledged our lives and fortunes 
to this building up of what we think a better and 
broader university education expected such attacks 
—and perhaps they are the most sure signs that the 
work is going on well. We simply commend these 
facts to every thoughtful man and woman. 


Ghe Hudexr. 
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We give up all our available space this 
morning to the best reports we have of the 
late Conventions of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation,’ which, even with the aid of our Sup- 
PLEMENT, must be continued in our next is- 
All the essayists but one have kindly 
favored us with their manuscripts, which we 
shall print as soon as possible; and there 
would have been no exception at all, ifa 
brother editor in Cincinnati had not refused 
us a courtesy which we should cheerfully have 
shown him in like circumstances. 

The effect of these Conventions, attended 
by large audiences at each evening session, 
and by a fair number even in the busiest 
hours of the day, has been to deepen our con- 
yiction of the reality of a vast religious reyo- 
lution now going on in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Never were assemblies more attentive, 
or apparently unwearied ; and their faces told 
a tale of the most earnest questioning after 
truth. We are thankful to have had this ed- 
ucating experience. Never again can we 
doubt the value of our work, to which we 


count it a privilege to give every energy. 
———— — 


sue. 


The letter of LucrETIA Mott, whose heart 
and hand have been with every good cause 
for so many years, and the expression of 
whose sympathy was received by the audience 
in Toledo with such applause as is yielded 
only to great services and great worth, shows 
how the noblest instincts of the age are en- 
listed in this work of religious reform. Her 
words of good cheer are a benediction to the 
younger workers who have learned to venerate 
her with a veneration which can be accorded 
to but few. 
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The narrow space at 


our command forbids 
us to follow strictly a chronological order in 
publishing our matter; but we do the best 
we can under the circumstances. The essays 
of Mr. Vickers and Miss Peckham, together 
with the reports of the Indianapolis and To- 
ledo Conventions, are excluded from the pres- 


ent number of T'aHE INDEX by their length. 
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On our third page will be found the letter 
of President White to which allusion is made 
in our essay on “ The Battle of Free Religion 


with Dogmatism and Superstition.” 


- ocean of change. 


A LETTER FROM LUCRETIA MOTT, 


PHILADELPHIA, 10th mo. 31, 1870. 
FRANcISs E. ABBOT: 


My Dear Friend,—Thy letter of invitation to your 
Free Religious Meeting was received while I was in 
New York, and forwarded to me, 

T could not answer it until my return, not knowing 
my children’s decision as to going to Chicago this 
Fall. They now say, business at home will prevent 
their going. Toledo was to be visited on the way, 
and I hoped to accompany them, not being able to 
travel alone. 

Your meeting would be a strong attraction. Those 
I have attended in Boston have been greatly interest- 
ing, and I doubt not are producing good fruit. Theo- 
logical errors need to be thus met, anda higher 
righteousness advocated. The kingdom or govern- 
ment of trath—of God—as inwardly revealed, is supe- 
rior to any mediation or authority. 

Goud works the rightful evidence of sound faith. 
The infidelity mostly to be feared a doubt of the suf 
ficiency of this faith to remove mountains of error 
and wrong. 

By fwith slavery has been abolished; now deter- 
mine that the barbarism and giant evil of war shall 
be overcome, and it shall be done unto us. 

Woman is rising above the disabilities of centuries ; 
the laborer is beginning to be deemed “worthy of his 
hire.’ Intemperance still slays its thousands, but the 
friends of that cause are unwearied in their appeals 
and in their example. 

Education is spreading everywhere, so that we may 
hope there will be not only high-sounding—* Glory 
to God in the highest ”»—but—“ peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 

I never yet wrote a letter to be read in any meet- 
ing. Iam only sorry that I can’t be with you. Len- 
close a little contribution. 

Thy sincere friend, 


Lucretia Morr. 


>< 
THE BATTLE OF FREE RELIGION WITH 
DCGMATISM AND SUPERSTITION, 


(An Essay by F. E. Abbot, read at the Cincinnati and Indi- 
dianapolis Conventions of the American Free Religious Asso- 
ciation.] 


Whoever bestows even a moderate degree of at- 
tention upon the tendencies and movements of the 
age, isstruck with a universally prevalent restlessness 
of mind. All things seem to be tossing on a vast 
in allits aspects, society appears 
to be undergoing the throes of revolution. Nothing 
is fixed. Government, commerce, philosophy, sci- 
ence, religion,—in every department of human ac- 
tivity and thought, old precedents are overthrown, 
old theories unsettled, old institutions and old ideas 
shaken to their foundations. What does it all mean? 
Is it possible, while still bewildered by the whirl and 
half-stunned by the roar of modern life, to discover a 
“method in its madness,” or trace the working ofany 
large law in this utter chaos of innovation ? 

I think it is. In whatever direction I look, I seem 
to see the same essential fact repeating itself, though 
under an infinite variety of forms,—the same essen- 
tial law at work, creating phenomena as diverse as 
night and day, and as numberless as the sands of the 
sea. Briefiy put, the law is this, that humanity must 
be developed, and that tt can only be developed by the free 
exercise of ils own native faculties. 

“That seems a very simple statement,’ you may 
say ; “nobody disputes that.” 

On the contrary, everybody disputes it,—if not in 
word, at least in act. Nobody believes it to the ex- 
tent of carrying it out in practice. I have scarcely 
met & man who had enough faith in it to keep his 
hands off his neighbor in all respects, and concede to 
others the same liberty we are all so quick to claim 
for ourselves. And here lies the explanation of the 
warfare going on throughout the world— 
namely, humanity can only be developed freely, and 
yet men lack faith in freedom. The past had faith 
in Powmr; the future will have faith in Reason ; the 
present has a divided faith in both, and is therefore at 
war with itself. 

What is the secret of all this seething and tu- 
mult in politics, national and international, the world 
over? Is it anything, at bottom, but the effort of 
mankind to throw off the old systems of government, 
which were all based on the idea of brute force— 
“might is right,” as the saying is,—and to establish 
in their stead forms of government which shall 
simply let men alone? Point me, if you can, to the 
government in the past which has not rested on this 
principle that Power, however acquired, is “king by 
the grace of God.” Even in democratic Athens and 
Rome, the will of the majority was irresponsible and 
supreme; and it is a modern idea that even the will 
of the majority has no jurisdiction over the individual, 
so long as the individual forbears to trespass against 
others. AJ] governments in the past have been sim- 
ple embodiments of Power, arbitrary Power, making 
no appeal to -Reason, but declaring sternly-—“ Do this 
because I will it.’ And the entire political struggle 
of to-day, whether appearing in the domestic admin- 
istrations or the foreign wars of the nations, is an ef- 
fort to get rid of this predominance of brute force. 
The world wants to be let alone, that humanity may 
adjust itself freely and rationally to the natural con- 
ditions of happiness. When it succeeds in making 
this idea of liberty the basis of all government, whose 
sole function as such is to protect liberty, we shall 
have seen the last of political revolutions. 

Now IJ might muitiply illustrations of this law that 
humanity can only be developed by the free exercise 


of its native faculties, and show how it is creating ey- 
erywhere struggle and commotion. Commerce is 
distracted with questions of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, Labor and Capital, Competition and Co-opera- 
tion, all turning at last on the same pivotal question 
—‘‘ How can we substitute Reason for Powrr?” 
Science, art, literature, philosophy, religion,——all de- 
partments of human activity exhibit the same strug- 
gle, each secking to secure freedom from the arbi- 
trary sway of great reputations and of systems of 
thought which rest upon them. Coming slowly toa 
consciousness of its own right to grow, the human 
mind is pecking its way out of the shell, and pro- 
poses to dismiss the old hen of Authority from all 
further service of incubation. 

There is, then, a battle going on between the ex- 
panding mind of man and the various influences that 
repress its development. It is a war m which every 
man with asoul above that of a grasshopper must 
be profoundly interested. Weare brutes until we can 
get Out of the narrow circle of our private interests, 
and merge these in the universal interests of man- 
kind. The horse is happy, completely happy, when 
he is served with his supper of oats or hay. How 
much better is aman who cares only for heaping up 
a fortune? The difference is that the horse is con- 
tent with his supper alone, while the man wants a 
house, servants, silver plate and bank account at- 
tached to it. They are equally selfish; and the 
horse has the advantage, inasmuch as his wants, be- 
ing fewer, are more easily gratified. Hence I hold 
that the warfare I speak ef concerns us all. I wish 
to show that this universal conflict is substantially a 
conflict between Free Religion, on the one hand, and 
Dogmatism and Superstition, on the other hand. 

IfIam allowed to assume as correct this idea of 
Religion—namely, that it is simply the effort of man- 
kind to develop itself to the highest possible degree, 
—TI need not waste a word in proving that, so far as 
the human mind struggles to expand and develop it- 
self, it is to that extent religious ; nor in proving that 
the real foe to the repressive influences of the past is 
itself religion. The word ‘““Free” does but express 
what is thus implied in the very word “ Religion ;” 
and would be superfluous, were it not that religion 
has been associated with the narrowness and follies 
of various artificial systems of thought and_ life. 
Waiving at present all defence of my definition of re- 
ligion, which I have elsewhere defended, I wish to 
show that “Dogmatism and Superstition” are the 
other party to the universal warfare of the times. 

Now what is Superstition? In a very able dis- 
course on this subject, Rev. O. B. Frothingham re- 
cently said :— i ; 

“The German philosopber, Kant, hit the matter more near 
the vital core, when he said—‘ Superstition is the habit of 
regarding nature, and natural powers and influences, as being 
subject to capriciousness, as being unregulated by law.’ Su- 
perstition is the disregard of law in the natural and in the 
metaphysical world; in the world of matter and of mind. Itis 
the substitution of fancy for thought, of imagination for reason. 
It is the subserviency of reflection to feeling; the blind submis- 
sion of ignorance to arbitrary and external authority; the 
looking off to preternatural or supernatural powers for the 


help that can come only by natural means. There the mark is 
hit directly in the centre,” 


With this view of the question I substantially 
agree ; and I should only supplement it by suggest- 
ing that superstition does not consciously deny or dis- 
regard law, of which it has not even formed a con- 
ception, but rather pays no heed to-what it knows 
nothing about. In essence, it is more positive than 
negative, and might be defined as fazth in trrational 
Power, that is, Power undirected by Reason. It be- 
lieves, and believes intensely ; but what it believes in 
is a Power which acts irrationally, whether by mere 
blind chance, as what is called ‘“‘ luck,” or by wilful- 
ness and caprice, as for instance the gods of the Pa- 
gan and Christian mythologies. 

It is for this reason that the friends of despotism 
are always friends of superstition. Ifa man or a na- 
tion is taught to believe in Power simply as Power, 
regardless of the reasonableness with which it 
acts, he or it is in just the frame of mind to comply 
with the injunction of Paul—“ Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation.” [Rom. xiii, I—2.] These 
verses strike the key-note both of superstition and of 


_ tyranny, and show the intimate connection, between 


these two. He who reverences power as such, and 
obeys it simply because it 7s power, is a slave in body 
and soul. But he who neyer obeys any power with- 
out being convinced of its right to rule and its rea- 
sonableness in ruling,—who would rebel, like Pro- 
metheus, against the very God of Heaven, should he 
violate the laws of reason or right,—this man is free, 
and the very person that tyrants make haste to get 
rid of. The connection between slavery and super- 
stition is not accidental, nor the connection between 
freedom and knowledge. At the root of every bond- 
age lies superstition, reverence for Power divorced 
from Reason; for without this reverence in the hearts 
of the people, no despot, whether political or spirit- 
ual, could reign an hour. How, then, can you de- 
stroy slavery, without destroying superstition, the 
cause of all slavery? People fail to perceive that 
reverence for official power as such, whether in kings 
or county officers, is exactly the same in kind as 
dread of witches and sorcerers and angry geds, 
They differ only in degree. ; 
Superstition, therefore, I define as faith in trration- 
al Power—Power that either acts or may act irra- 
tionally, without thereby losing its hold on human 
veneration and obedience. Next, what is Dogmat- 


ism ? 
Dogmatism is half-rationalized superstition. By 
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this I mean that the dogmatist accepts the premises 
of superstition, and builds up a system on them. The 
authorities on which he relies have no reason to back 
them—they simply appeal to superstitious faith. For 
instance, the Bible exerts a vast influence over the 
minds of multitudes. Ask one of these believers in 
its authority why he believes, and he can give you no 
reason. ‘It is the Word of God,” he says. “ But 
how do you know that?” ‘ Because,” he replies, 
‘the Bible itselfsays so.” Nor can you get any far- 
ther with him. 
by itself; in other words, it remains unproved. It 
has no reason whateyer to rest on, but only a blind, 
unquestioning, superstitious veneration for a de facto 
power. On this basis of unreason, the dogmatist 
constructs a system of doctrines which, likely enough, 
are logically strung together and well reasoned out, 
—having, of course, no real value, because built on 
delusion. he Bibleis a despot whose throne has no 
foundation but « dream, an hallucination, a rever- 
ence for claims which exert enormous power, but 
make appeal to blind faith rather than to reason. 
And the dogmas drawn from it have no proof but an 
appeal to this actual yet usurping authority. 

The essence of all dogma is assertion without proof, 
and dogmatism knows well how to cover up the 
weakness of its first principles by a vast array of log- 
ical deductions. This only serves to magnify and 
multiply the falsehoods with which it starts. The 
“divine right of kings” was a Cogma which served 
as the bulwark of tyranny for long centuries, since 
behind it rose a vast structure cf regal and enslaving 
pretensions. In every case, Dogmatism takes the 
crude Superstition of the people, and elaborates it 


into an edifice, often constructed with surpassing abil-- 


ity, which ends by becoming a Bastile for the human 
mind. It thus adds a terrible power to ignorance, by 
organizing it into a system and using it in the inter- 
est of despotic authority. It is, in fact, a most dan- 
gerous alliance of reason with unreason which is 
vastly more powerful than unreason alone, since over 
a vast mass of superstition it throws the cloak of 
philosophical rigor. The eyilis thus only aggrava- 
ted, and rendered far more difficult of extincticn. In 
the crude state, Superstition is mainly a matter of 
feeling, and can be remedied by instruction; but 
Dogmatism, becoming intellectual in form, grows 
stubborn and bitter against the light, and remains 
hide-bound to the end. Arrogant, hard, and impla- 
cable, it does infinite mischief by preventing the illu- 
minations of Science from reaching the mind, and 
thus does its terrible best to keep the world in the 
dark. 

Now that a bitter and deadly warfare is waged be- 
tween these twin devils, Superstition and Dogmatism, 
and Free Religion, is plain enough. But. like every 
other warfare on a higher than the material plane, it 
is imyisible to multitudes, even to many radicals. 
Trade goes on, the streets are thronged, no signs of 
blood are detected ; and, blinded by pre-occupation, 
many free-thinkers underrate the importance of this 
warfare. They say the country is well enough, no- 
body is bound at the stake, and the popular supersti- 
tion is practically harmless; hence they discourage 
all agitation, and turn away with indifference from 
the work of enlightening the people by the dissemin- 
ation of liberal ideas. Such men are simply as blind 
as bats. They fail to perceive that the enormous 
mass ef the popular superstition crushes society, and 
keeps the world in a semi-barbarous condition. They 
lie paralyzed beneath the pressure, and do not dream 
that they themselves are victims of the very evil they 
deny or extenuate. 

George Henry Lewes, in his ‘“ Physiology of Com- 
mon Life [vol. 1, p. 302], says that in England the 
public is daily becoming more enlightened on the 
subject of ventilation, though a dangerous = in- 
difference, springing from a want of elementary 
knowledge, is still prevalent, and taxes the patience 
of reformers; but that in Germany, it is painful to 
observe that even cultivated men seem almost insen- 
sible to the importance of fresh air. He refers to a 
fact which is familiar to us all, that by remaining in 
a close and hot room we become so accustomed to 
the fowl atmosphere as not to be aware of its condi- 
tion until we leave the room and re-enter it. Instead 
of being unharmed by this unconscious breathing of 
vitiated air, all the organic functions are depressed, 
and the entire system is enfeebled ; and the only es- 
cape from death is the restoration that accompanies 
a change of air. 


Now what is true of the body, is just as true of the 
mind. We cannot inhale a foul mental or moral at- 
mosphere without paying the penalty. We cannot 
get so accustomed to it as not to receive great injury. 
Yet the superstitions of the people vitiate the air of 
society to an extent so great that multitudes of per- 
sons, themselves liberal in opinion, are half asphyxi- 
ated with timidity, dare not say their souls are their 
own, and never venture to utter their heresies except 
with bated breath in a corner, with nervous glances 
over their shoulder all the while. These are the very 
persons who seem to have the greatest faith in the 
harmlessness of the popular follies of belief,—the ut- 
ter innocuousness of the atmosphere that is suffoca- 
ting theirmanhood. They are gradually depleted of 
their courage and sincerity, yet remain apparently 
unconscious of their own moral deterioration. 


Now it is not best to submit to this state of things 
without at least a protest. The house we live in 
wants ventilation; the air is foul with superstition 
and dogmatic folly. I mean, ifI can, toraise a win- 
dow, or, if I can’t, to break it. The health of the 
company is worth more than all the glass. A stream 
of the cool, fresh air of common sense would won- 
derfully refresh these pale, narrow-chested people 
who now daily draw into their lungs air that is only 
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fit for a stable. The habit of inhaling superstition is 
ruinous, if long continued. It is every man’s interest 
to get good ventilation; and the only way to get itis 
to let the pure out-door breezes of truth sweep freely 
through society. The mental atmosphere is to-day 
heavy and foul; and the world wants nothing so 
much as thorough ventilation. The tone of our 
whole character suffers from the carbonic acid of 
superstition which we cannot help breathing more or 
less; nor is its evil influence any less real because we 
are so accustomed to it as scarcely to be conscious of 
it. The dogmas which it supports deprive us-of all 
the countless benefits which would accrue to us from 
a higher state of civilization. We li 


ve in ‘an atmos- 
phere of ignorance and fear,—ignorance of the most 
vitally important truths, fear of the beneficial effects 
these truths would produce. -Even if we ourselves 
are to some extent enlightencil and courageous, we 
are far less so than we should be, did we not have to 
be fighting all the while against the darkness and the 
timidity that prevail. Mankindave so bound togeth- 
er that no one can help suffering from the evils that 
harm society as a whole; and neither you nor I are 
so thoroughly human, such well developed men and 
women as we should be, if Superstition and Dogma- 
tism did not stand in the way of a true civilization. 
We are forced to assime an antagonistic attitude to- 
wards the fears and. follies of our times; and I must 
confess that this very antagonism, necessary as it is, 
and a lesser evil than politic submission, is unfavora- 
ble to the sweet and genial spirit that is part of the 
noblest character. 

This reaction upon ourselves, ifnothing else, makes 
the superstitions of other people a positive harm to 
us, besides simply depriving us of the advantages for 
culture and character we might otherwise enjoy. We 
have to grow in an impoverished soil; the conditions 
of high development do not exist; we are debarred 
from the inestimable good that would come to us 
from living in a period of universal enlightenment, 
and from breathing an atmosphere of universal free- 
dom, courage and superior knowledge. Even if we 
care only for ourselves and our children, we haye 
every motive that can appeal to human selfishness, to 
seek the destruction of superstition and the establish- 
ment of a better state of things. But if to these sel- 
fish motives we add the nobler impulses that should 
urge us to seek the good of all our fellow-men, surely 
it becomes in the highest degree a duty to throw our 
best powers into this cause of spiritual emancipation, 
and to do the utmost possible forthe triumph of Free 
Religion over Superstition and Dogmatism. The 
fruits of victory will surpass our wildest dreams; and 
though we may not, nay, cannot live to behold them 
all, we shall but discharge a high and divine obliga- 
tion by helping to make the world we dwell ina 
garden, well watered and enriched with generous 
soil, for the growing of a fair and fine Humanity. 

If any one is still skeptical concerning the enor- 
mous power Of superstition in our own country, 
which we are all accustomed to hear lauded as thor- 
oughly enlightened and free from it, I ask him to 
consider candidly the condition of our educational 
institutions. Education, if untrammelled, ‘is the 
greatest, nay, the only corrective of superstition. 
But if not untrammelled—if perverted to the ser- 
vice of superstition itself,—it becomes the greatest 
agency for perpetuating it, and keeping the human 
mind in darkness. Let the man who is himself 
liberal and at the same time indifferent or skeptical 
as to the harm done by superstition in America, scru- 
tinize the actual condition of our schools and col- 
leges, and he will see abundant reason for untiring 
and active exertion for the spititual emancipation of 
this country. 

Not tomention the Catholic schools of the country, 
which we all know to be managed with the express 
purpose of planting Catholic superstition in the 
minds of children, the determined efforts of Protest- 
ants to enforce Bible-reading in the common schools, 
which are supported by taxes levied from the whole 
people, have been thus far crowned with success. 
The protests against this injustice in Cincinnati have 
been thus far fruitless. Why? Because the public 
mind is so steeped in superstition that it cannot per- 
ceive any injustice in perverting public funds to the 
support of Bible-worship. Men who put the Bible 
on a level with all other books are compelled to pay 
their money to uphold the notion that the Bible is 
the ‘‘Word of God,” and therefore above all other 
books. Children are thus inoculated, so far as 
Bible-reading can inoculate them, with superstition. 
The real cause of this outrage is the superstition 
which is intrenched in public opinion. 

Furthermore, in very large portions of this country, 
no teacher, however competent, can secure employ- 
ment in the common schools unless he or she believes 
in the popular theology. It so happens that the best 
teachers, those most competent to instruct and wisely 
educate the young, are usually disbelievers in this 
theology. The consequence is that Protestant 
schools are not only kept crude and imperfect, but 
are actually perverted to the inculcation of the most 
arrant superstition. This isno fancy picture. Even 
in Massachusetts, an admirable teacher was lately 
dismissed from a State Institution, simply and solely 
because he was not ‘‘ Evangelical,” 7. e. Orthodox. 
The chaplain of the State Reform School at West- 
boro’, in the same State, recently published an ap- 
peal for fifteen more teachers in his Sunday School, 
in which, although he is supported by money paid by 
liberals as well as Christians, he makes this public 
avowal of his perversion of this money to the support 
of superstition :— 

“It will be highly proper to say that I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as making an indiscriminate call for teachers, without 


regard to their character or fitness. We are needing converted 
teachers. We would ‘not especially urge any but converted 


teachers to take classes, for ‘if the blind lead the blind, will 
they not both fall into the ditch 7? The boys cannof certainly 
be benefited by the instruction of infidels. The scorner, the 
doubter, and those who are commonly known as non-professing 
Christians, we will very willingly excuse. Intelligence and, 
discernment may be well employed in increasing the resources : 
and glory of earthly kingdoms, but the highest order of learning 
can contribute nothing to the glory of God's spiritual kingdom. 
unless it includes also a knowledge of the ‘Divine science of 
saving immortal souls.’ 


Now the bigoted and unjust discrimination in pub- 
lic teachers on account of their religious belief has 
the effect in many ways of keeping education at alow 
ebb. Science is not honestly taught by ‘* Evangeli- 
cal” or ‘‘ conyerted” teachers, but is twisted and be- 
lied to make it tally with the Bible. Enlightenment 
is corrupted at its very source. The text-books 
adopted by such teachers are filled with deliberate 
falsifications of fact, in the interest of orthodoxy. 
Thus the superstition which causes the employment 
of these teachers is perpetuated in turn by their mis- 
taken or dishonest instructions. Whoever will take 
the trouble to examine the books used in our public 
schools will find my assertion abundantly substantia- 
ted. 

Nor is it only in the lower schools that superstition 
thus poisons the very foundations of knowledge. Our 
academies, high schools, and colleges are to a great 

xtent under the same injurious influences. No per- 
son, however competent to teach or however distin- 
guished in his special department of science or learn- 
ing, can be appointed as professor in a single Ameri- 
can college or university, if-he is publicly known to 
be skeptical in his views of Christianity. Almost all 
our colleges are under denominational control, and 
are secretly governed by the narrowest and most sec- 
tarian objects. They are managed by Hyangelical 
ministers, and devoted to the manufacture of more 
of the same sort. Their primary object, the object 
which secures them the money-support of their re- 
spective sects, is not education, but the propagation 
of sectarian superstitions. I assert with the utmost 
deliberation that there is nota single school, high 
school, academy, college, or university on this conti- 
nent, which is really free from the depressing and 
embarrassing influence of public superstition. Even 
Harvard and Yale, even the University of Michigan 
and Cornell University, are at this moment afraid to 
employ a professor who is under its ban. They 
all have professors who secretly disbelieve the ortho- 
dox theology, and may be no more Christian than 
myself; their views may be known to their private 
friends, and in a narrow circle of acquaintances. But 
I challenge denial of the statement that no man can 
be appointed to a professorial chair in any American 
university, who is well known to the public at large 
as a non-Christian. Public superstition would keep 
away such large numbers of students, that no college 
faculty in the land dares to incur its frown. The 
result is that instruction is restricted, the true and 
fearless spirit of science is repressed, and the enlight- 
enment of mankind is retarded. This is the plain 
and unyarnished truth. To her shame be it said, 
America has not one college or university which is 
really free. Public superstition puts learning itself 
into fetters, forbids science to apply its own funda- 
mental principle of the immutability of natural 
laws, and persecutes that very spirit of free and fear- 
less inquiry which alone can complete the edifice of 
American liberty. 


Perhaps you doubt the truth of these statements of 
mine. Let me give you a single illustration. 


If ever a university has made profession of perfect 
independence of public opinion with regard to the- 
ological beliefs, it is certainly Cornell University. It 
was declared at the start, that appointments to pro- 
fessorships would be made without regard to the the- 
ological belief of the applicants, but that the admin- 
istration of the university would keep itself free from 
all sectarian influences. Doubtless these professions 
were made in perfect good faith; but they could not 
be carried out into practice, because public supersti- 
tion forbade. Although in the appointment of pro- 
fessors the promised impartiality was not observed, 
the Christian public have nevertheless remained un- 
satisfied; attack after attack has been made on the 
college for its theological unsoundness, and the bit- 
terest abuse heaped.on the officers for their alleged 
hostility to Christianity. So fierce did the assaults 
become, that President White, himself a man of the 
largest and most liberal culture, who, I doubt not, 
would be glad to make Cornell as freeas any German 
university, was stung into making a defence of the 
college government which, I confess, it grieved me 
to see. In order to repel the charge that he and his 
associates were, in his own words, ‘‘haters of Chris- 
tianity,” he declares that 

1. There has never been in the college a public 
exercise of any sort whatever, whether imauguration, 
commencement, or laying corner-stone, without pub- 
lic prayer by a clergyman in good and regular stand- 
ing in an Orthodox Christian Church; though a lib- 
eral Christian might, if present, have been asked to 
take part. 

8. A chapel is part ef the proposed plan of the 
University buildings, and one is now constructing. 

3. Every day is begun with reading from the 
Scriptures and ‘‘ Christian” prayer. 

4. A Young Men’s Christian Association has been 
formed, and a room assigned it in the University 
buildings. 
5. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars have 
been given to the college, and fifty or sixty thousand 
more pledged, by ‘‘ earnest, Christian men and wo- 
men” who have become satisfied of its real Christian 
character. 

Now that the President of a great University, de- 
yoted simply and solely to education, should be 
obliged thus to cater to jealous orthodoxy, and de- 
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fend his work by the plea that it is pes ga aes Christ- 
ian, is a proof of the reality and power of public su- 
perstition that no liberal man can dispute. It isa 

_ disgrace to. America, I am very far from judging 
President White harshly because he has thus bent 
the knee before the great spiritual tyranny of the 
land; perhaps he could do no otherwise, though cer- 
tain I am that some would refuse to do what he did 
in the matter, cost what it might to the University. 
I sincerely pity a liberal man who feels himself 
forced to such public self-humiliation; and I only 
refer to it now as a signal proof of the reality and 
activity of a great public superstition in America, 
which makes impossible a really free education and 
a really high civilization. Not till this superstition is 
destroyed in the public mind, will our country take 
a front rank in the world, or our people become wor- 
thy of their own Declaration of Independence. 

The grave fact is that Christianity, organized intel- 
lectually into a great dogmatic system, organized 
socially into a great ecclesiastical system, is itself, 
notwithstanding the services it has rendered, and to 
some extent is still rendering, the vast organic Super- 
stition of the age. It is the source of all minor su- 
perstitions, which only as partsof it are able to retain 
their hold on the public mind. It is responsible for 
all this hindrance to the advancement of the race to 
which I have referred; and so long as it reigns over 
the public mind and heart, just so long will America 
feel the benumbing and paralyzing influence of 
Superstition dogmatically, socially and ecclestastical- 
ly established. It is the task of to-day to overthrow 
this enormous superstructure of spiritual tyranny, 
and establish in its steada free, enlightened common- 
wealth, whose corner-stone shall be freedom, educa- 
tion, and human brotherhood,—in a word, FREE 
RELIGION. 

On 


THE WORK OF BRADICALISM IN INDIANA. 


[An Essay read by Col. J. O. Martin at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention of the Free Religious Association. } 

What should the Liberals of Indiana do? Our 
friends fromthe hills of New England have come to 
bring us the ripe fruit of their study and thought, to 
join the experience and culture of the east-to the 
young, vigorous and progressive ideas of the west, 
to help us to develop the Liberalism of Free Relig- 
ion in Indiana. We stretch out our hands to them 
and give them a hearty Western welcome to the Rail- 
road City—the capital of Indiana. We thank them 
for coming and hope the good fruit of their work will 
afford them compensation. While we listen to the 
messages that they bring us, and while we are roused 
with enthusiasm for the great cause which these 
friends represent, let us see how we can be perma- 
nently benefited by this Convention. Let us see 
what we can and what we ought to do for ourselves 
as citizens of Indiana. 

Indianapolis is near the centre of the great State of 
Indiana with its population of nearly two millions. 
The yast agricultural and mineral resources of the 
State are just beginning to be developed. - The vast 
social, moral, and intellectual powers of its people are 
rapidly developing. On all sides are school-houses 
and colleges for the education of our children, and 
the number and elegance of our churches would in- 
dicate, toa casual observer, that ample preparation 
is being made for the religious training and develop- 
ment of the people. 

With the exception of a few Jewish Synagogues, 
these churches are all called Chrisiian, and nearly 
all of them Evangelical or Orthodox Christian. 

There is, I believe, but one Unitarian Church or 
Society in the State—eight or ten Universalist 
Churches, all small and poorly supported—here and 
there a little association of Spiritualists or Hicksite 
Quakers, or a little club of Free Thinkers. These are 
the only organizations for religious worship or cul- 
ture outside of the Orthodox and Catholic Churches 
in the State. 

All this would indicate that the people of Indiana 
are pretty well satisfied with the existing churches. 
This, however, Iam satisfied, is not the case. On 
the contrary, a large portion of the best educated, 
most philanthropic, and most religious of our people 
haye outgrown the churches. This is true of many 
excellent people inside of the churches, as well as of 
the better class of the “ world’s people.” 

These people (and their name is legion) have be- 
come thoroughly satisfied that the doctrines, creeds, 
dogmas, and theories of these churches are false—that 
they are derogatory to God and injurious to man— 
and that, if the churches ever met the wants of hu- 
manity they do not and cannot do it to-day. Science 
and literature, religion and philanthropy, are rapidly 
increasing the numbers of this class of people. 

Our first duty, then, it seems to me, is to organize. 
The great ideas that have moved the world forward 
and elevated humanity have at first been possessed 
by afew minds; at last men haye organized around 
those ideas, which have then become a power in the 
world. So it seems to me that we who believe in 
Free Religion or Liberal Christianity should organize 
on a basis so broad and comprehensiye that it may 
embrace aJl who desire to reach a higher and better 
development for man than has been reached in the 
past. Wherever there is an organization already ex- 
isting that comes nearly up to our standard, it is, I 
think, wisest for us to help it in its work rather than 
to organize anew. Every city, village or hamlet in 
the State that has no liberal organization should form 
one. Iam satisfied that there is not a place of two 
hundred inhabitants in Indiana, in which sufficient 
good material may not be found for such an organi- 
zation. 

These societies, when formed, should communicate 


with each other and exchange ideas. They should 
seek for truth wherever it isto be found; but they 
should not be satisfied with the possession of abstract 
truth. They should be very practical. Before they 
tear down the old, they should be sure of building 
something better. In short, they should be sure that 
they can do more good than any church in the vicin- 
ity can do. 

The press and the platform should be made pow- 
erful engines in this work. Take Abbot’s INDEX or 
Towne’s Hxaminer, There is more intellectual and 


religious pabulum in a single number of either of 


these, than a dozer orthodox papers or ministers can 
sive. 

‘ The next thing that we should look to is education 
—full, thorough, and ~- comprehensive education. 
Teach the boy science and mathematics, and he will 
discover a theology for himself. But he will be very 
unorthodox. The clear and established facts of sci- 
ence are giving usa revelation far nobler and truer 
than all the pagan and Christian theologies of the 
past. Humboldt’s calm Cosmos is taking the place 
of Moses’ little Garden of Eden. The truths of Geol- 
ogy have destroyed the fictions of Genesis. Science 
has unveiled the laws of the physical universe, which 
were neyer revealed to Jesus or his apostles, and has 
shown that the miracles said to have been performed 
by them were simply impossible, and that the men 
who recorded these stories were mistaken. Ignor- 
ance is our greatest enemy—science our best friend. 
The student must be a free thinker. He cannot be- 
lieve in science and the theology of the churches ; 
but he mst believe in science,—he knows it is true. 

Strike on with your hammers, Geologists, till you 
break through the six days of creation! Strike on 
till you show the world the foot-prints of the creation 
in the old red sandstone and the marble tomb of the 
corals. Open the great book and show us what God 
has written upon the rocky tables of the ages—writ- 
ten for all men toread as he never wrote for Moses 
on Sinai. 

Gaze on through your miraculous tubes, ye Astron- 
omers, and show us the wonders of that mighty uni- 
verse that moyed in its sublime course so far beyond 
the vision of the prophets and psalmist, and we will 
say with the psalmist that “ the Heavens declare the 
glory of God.” 

Go on with your investigations, students ofhistory, 
till you can give us the facts of human experience in 
the past as far as they have been recorded. Separate 
these facts from the Jewish and pagan legends and 
mythologies, so that the minds of men shall no longer 
be weakened and beclouded by mistaking the simple 
nonsense of the Jewish znd Persian dreams for the 
word of God. If these legends are deemed worthy of 
preservation, put them in a book by themselves. Let 
men see them as they are, with no cloud to cover 
them from the day and they will discover their hide- 
ous deformity. Men will then learn that God’s rey- 
elations are constant and eternal and that only the 
yast universe can contain His word. As Liberals we 
should take hold of the great social questions of the 
day which are ignored by the Churches. We should 
make our definition of politics “ God’s law applied to 
human government.” We should then put religion 
into our politics and purified politics into our relig- 
ion. We should labor to remove from our statute 
books those unjust laws which deprive one-half of 
our fellow citizens of all political rights. We should 
stand for exact and equal justice for all men and all 
women. We should oppose war as the greatest 
wrong which one people can possibly inflict upon 
another. By teaching the absolute brotherhood of all 
men we should help to educate men up to so high a 
moral standard that they will never consent, under 
any circumstances, to take the life of a brother man. 
In all great questions of reform and progress we must 
be leaders. The church and the clergy will never 
dare to lead. Yet they will follow, though with 
halting step and averted gaze. They will.at last 
learn to trust in God and man; and when the moss- 
grown walls which the ignorance, superstition and 
wickedness of the church of the past have built up in 
the path of human progress are broken down by the 
battering rams of free thought, they will shed a few 
tears over the rnins—then they will rejoice with us 
and say, ‘What wonderful things God_ has 
wrought!” I try to forget that these shepherds of 
Israel, these self-appointed servants of God and pro- 
fessed followers of the good and loving Jesus stood 
up so long and so strongly for slavery, and that they 
found so many texts in the Bible to prove that it was 
right. I thank God that infidelity to the churches, 
but fidelity to Goud “and man, was strong enough to 
break the shackles of four millions of my country- 
men. But I love to remember that there were a few 
noble exceptions to this rule. 1 love to remember 
how heartily the church and the clergy endorsed lib- 
erty when it became an accomplished fact—how 
heartily they endorsed the doctrines of the reformers 
when they could not do otherwise, while we stretched 
out the hand of a brother to the poor, the ignorant, 
the oppressed, the abandoned aud the criminal. Let us 
be very charitable to these men with priestly robes. 
If we believe that these men have been false to their 
age and false to humanity, and hence false to religion 
and to God, let us strive to be truer men and to do 
better than they have done. As I look back oyer the 
pages of history and see how Christians have butch- 
ered each other and are butchering each other to-day 
—as I turn the pages of these eighteen centuries of 
Christian history and find almost every page dotted 
with figures numbering those slain by Christians—as 
I see the pages of this long, long history stained with 
the:blood of millions of God’s children slain by Chris- 
tians, I think that the blood of the martyrs has indeed 
been the seed of the church. When I see the tear 


stains which the oppressions and cruelties of this 
Christian church has left upon the sad faces of this 
long line of humanity—when I see the fetter marks 
upon the limbs of my fellow men niade by chains 
forged by Christian hands—when I see my fellow 
men imprisoned in dungeons, suffering cruel and yin- 
dictive punishments resulting from the wicked creeds 
of the churches—when I see all these great wrongs 
that have been heaped upon humanity in the past and 
many of them continued in the present in lands 
called Christian, and find that the Christian church, as 
an organization, has never raised its voice against 
them or in defence of the rights of man—when I find 
that its anointed ministers have been so busy with 
their creeds and dogmas, so anxious to saye men 
from an imaginary hell in the future, that they have 

calmly plunged them into a real hell here—when I 
learn from the history of the past that nearly all 
greatreforms haye been begun and carried on by men 
called infidels by the churches, and against all the 
organized power of these churches—when I see 
what a whited sepulchre this Christianity has been of 
dead men’s bones, whata failure it has been and how 
short it has come of meeting the wants of humanity, 

I can understand why it is that earnest and sincere 
men like our friend Abbot have scholars. Men who 
believe in God and love their fellow-men should say, 

“This willnot do. We must have something higher 
and better than this Christianity.” On ‘the other 
hand I find men equally earnest and sincere, glowing 

with philanthropy, men like our brother Towne, 

who are so conscious of God that they seem to float 

in the very atmosphere of his love, who say,—‘‘ These 
charges against the church are all true; but it is the 

fault of the creeds and theologies that have been im- 

posed upon it and not of its founder, Jesus. The 

fault is in the stream and not in the fountain.” Both 

agree in their admiration of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. One is for purging the church and retaining 

it. The other for throwing the corpse overboard. 

Both agree that the old house is full of rotten tim- 

bers, of decaying skeletons and frightful ghosts, and 

will not do for our brother men to dwellin. One 

says, let us remove the skeletons, and the ghosts will 

leave. Let us purify the house from cellar to garret. 

Let us put new timbers in place of the rotten ones 

and make it habitable. Let the statues of the saints 

and the pictures of the martyrs remain. He is a lib- 

eral Unitarian. No, says theother. The house is so 

rotten that it won’t pay for repairs. The walls are 

too deeply stained with blood. It may have afforded 
some shelter in the past, but it has been a prison and 

a tomb for mankind. Let us tear it down and build 

anew. Let us lay the foundations deep and strong 

upon God’s granite. We will use all the good stones 

that we find in the ruins and new stones from the 
quarries of to-day. He is a Free Church man. Both 

are good builders and would make a good house. 

Humanity stands shivering to enter the portals of 
this glorious temple. Let us serve as earnest and 
willing workers with either or both. 


The New York Nation, in its excess of information 
upon every conceivable subject of human thought, is 
occasionally conspicuously inexact. On the 21st ult. 
it announced to a surprised New England communi- 
ty that—‘ At the time the Puritans were burning for 
witchcraft, and exiling Roger Williams into the wil- 
derness, the Catholic colony of Maryland had taken 
the most tolerant grounds with respect to liberty of 
conscience.” 

The Nation couldn’t well have got more serious 
blunders into fewer lines. ‘‘ Burning fcr witcheraft” 
was never an employment of the Puritans. A few 
of them, in Eastern Massachusetts, as the Worcester 
Spy correctly states, gave way fora time to an out- 
burst of fanatical rage against “‘witches;” but it was 
soon suppressed by Puritan influence, and never re- 
newed, although in England, then and long after- 
wards, trying “witches” and ordering them to exe- 
cution was a constant business of the courts. Dur- 
ing the temporary madness at Salem, no “ witch” 
was burned. It isequally a misrepresentation to say 
that toleration, in the colony of Maryland, was due 
to the Catholics of that colony. The charter of Ma- 
ryland was framed by the Protestant government of 
England, and Maryland was under the control of 
that government until the revolution of 76 created 
the United States. To this fact, adds the Spy, is due 
whatever- toleration existed in that colony. The 
Catholics of Maryland were not free to persecute 
Protestants. They knew very well that the English 
government would not allow such persecution. As 
their own peace and security was due to Protestant 
toleration, they could not very well interfere with 
liberty of conscience in others.— Commonwealth. 

+ < = 

A Roman Catholic Silesian farmer, discussing war 
matters with one of his neighbors, said,—‘‘ The Prus- 
sians have got the best of it in Schleswig-Holstein 
and in Austria; but they will never conquer the 
French till God Almighty himself turns Protestant!” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Firsr INDEPENDENT Socimry.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society will be held for the next three 
Sunday evenings at 7 o’clock, in “ Gitskey’s Grand 
Opera House.” The public are invited. 

Rapicau Cxius—-Meetings immediately after the 
meetings of the Independent Society. Subject. of 
discussion for Nov. 20:—“ Why are Liberals less 
willing than Conservatives to make Sacrifices for 
their Ideas ?” 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UNs 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY. 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT— Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

‘VicE PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale-Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SECRETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. ; 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Directors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mags.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mags, 


The editor of THE INDEX proposes to de- 
vote the entire number this week to the West- 
ern Conventions which haye been held under 
the auspices of the Free Religious Association. 
This being the case, we gladly give up a con- 
siderable part of our portion of the paper to 
the same purpose; and, with regard to the 
Conyentions at Indianapolis and Toledo, shall 
content ourselves with simply indicating the 
questions that were discussed and the speak- 
ers who took part. Nor is it so important to 
report these Conventions in detail, since, 


though each had its peculiar features, they ° 


were based on the general plan of the Cincin- 
nati Convention reported last week. 
The Convention at Indianapolis opened on 
Thursday evening, November 3d. The hall, 
a large one, was very nearly filled with an 
audience of marked intelligence and earnest 
interest in the objects of the mecting. Rey. 
Henry Blanchard, minister of the Unitarian 
Society of the city, presided at this opening 
session and made a few introductory remarks 
of welcome,—cordially commending the earn- 
estness and sincerity of those who were work- 
ing in the Association, though he might not 
in all things work with them. Mr. Frothing- 
ham, the President of the Association, fol- 
lowed with an address similar to that which 
he made at the opening of the Cincinnati 
Convention, delineating the general ideas of 
the free religious movement. Brief addresses 
were also made by Messrs. Abbot and Potter 
in the same line of thought. On Friday 
morning, the Convention discussed the sub- 
ject of “The Relation of Religion to the State 
in America,”—including the question of the 
Bible in the Public Schools. This topic was 
introduced by a lucid address from Miss Lillie 
Peckham, who took strong ground for the 
utter secularization of the State and of the 
Schools. Thomas Vickers, Rowland Connor, 
HK. C. Towne, and others, spoke on the same 
side. Free discussion and a statement from 
the other side were invited. No one accepted 
the invitation to defend the use of the Bible 
asa book of worship in the schools. Rey. 
Mr. Blanchard, however, though not himself 
taking that side, stated some of the arguments 
for it, and wished that they might be con- 
sidered by the speakers present. Mr. Vickers 
replied. : At the afternoon session Mr. Abbot 
repeated the essay read at Cincinnati, on the 
“ Battle of Free Religion with Dogmatism 
and Superstition,” and an interesting discus- 
sion followed, participated in by Messrs. 
Frothingham,. Towne, and others. Later in 
the session, Col. J. O. Martin, of Indianapo- 


lis, read a paper on “The Work of Radicals 
in Indiana.” This essay was based on statis- 
tics as well as faith, and was a spirited plea 
for organization. The question opened at 
Cincinnati by Hon. Mr. Reemelin,—“ Will 
the Coming Man attend Church ?” proved 
such a fertile and vital topic, that it was made 
the subject of the closing session at each of 
the other Conventions. At Indianapolis it 
was introduced by an able and trenchant 
address from EH. C. Towne, which we hope 
may somehow get into print, though he 
spoke only from brief notes. Mr. Abbot, 
Miss Peckham, and Messrs. Frothingham, 
Connor, Potter and Vickers followed, speak- 
ing to the different points of, the same sub- 
ject. And at alate hour the Convention ad- 
journed,—the members of the Association 
and the local friends both feeling that it had 
been a success. The hospitality of the In- 
dianapolis people was hearty, hale, and gen- 
erous. : 

Our speakers, separating in various direc- 
tions for Sunday, met again in Toledo Mon- 
day evening, November 7th. A fine audience 
greeted them in Gitskey’s Opera House. The 
Hon. Richard Mott was made Chairman for 
the evening, and opened the meeting with 
some pertinent and wisely chosen remarks on 
the advantages of free inquiry and the pos- 
sibility of free spiritual fellowship. ‘The Sec- 
retary of the Association followed with a brief 
statement of the origin of the organization 
and its plan of work. The President then 
made an elaborate address on its funda- 
mental principles and aims, holding the close 
attention of the people for more than an hour. 
This address, though haying the same object, 
was quite different in form from that made 
at the opening session of the other Conven- 
tions, and we very much regret that no good 
report of it is extant. On Tuesday morning, 
Rabbi Wise read a paper on “ Religion -in the 
Light of Reason and Common Sense,” which 
made an excellent introduction to the discus- 
sion on this topic, which occupied the morn- 
ing hours. The speakers were those who had 
taken part in the previous meetings, with the 
re-inforcement of Mr. G. B. Stebbins, of De- 
troit. Rabbi Wise was also a strong addition 
to the working force of the platform, and 
took a most hearty interest in all the proceed- 
ings. In the afternoon, Mr. Vickers opened 
the subject. of ‘‘ The Proper Use of Sunday,” 
with an essay that ought to be printed asa 
tract and spread all over the country. Rabbi 
Wise, Rowland Connor, Mr. Cross, of Toledo, 
and others followed, all advocating the wse of 
Sunday, not as a day of sacred observance, 


but for the highest ends of culture and of | 


mental and moral improvement. “ Will the 
Coming Man attend Church?” was again 
asked and answered in the evening. Miss 
Lillie Peckham introduced the question with 
an admirable essay. It was spoken to by Jew, 
Christian and Come-Outer, by the believer in 
Spiritism, and by those who would not affirm 
a belief in immortality, and, though there 
was much difference of opinion in details, 
there was very substantial agreement in the 
proposition, that, since the existing man does 
not now go very much to the existing church, 
the coming man, if he goes to church at all, 
must make a very different church, and that 
it was already time to begin to make if. 


Thus ended the series of Conventions. The 
Toledo friends were outdone by no others in 
the cordial reception of our meeting and its 
speakers. The Conventions have fully real- 


ized the expectations of those who projected 
them. This must suffice for remark at pres- 
ent. Next week we shall give a summary of 
reflections concerning the experiment. 


oe 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
MEETING of the FREE ReLieious AssocraTIon fox 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrer, New Beprorp, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B. FroTHineHamM, on “The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;” Dayrp A. Wasson, 
on “ Tbe Nature of Religion ;’ Mrs. E. D. CHENEy, 
on “‘ Religion as a Social Force ;’ F. E. ABgort, on 
“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 
by the Spirit of the Age ;’ S. Jounson, on “The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;’ Raper WisE, on 
“The Universal Elements in Judaism ;” Con. T. W. 
Hieeinson, on ‘ Mohammedanism:” Wma. H. 
CHANNING, on “ The Religions of China ;” W. J. 
Porrer, on “ The Religions of India ;” and an ab- 
stract of a discussion on the “Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
Lhis Report ts specially representative of the princt- 
ples of the Association. Price 50 cents. In packages 
of five or more 30 cents each. Also CHANNING’S 
Address on “THe RELIGIONS oF CuriNA,” (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interest at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 20 
cents. 


The ANNUAL Report for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 
and 50 cents respectively), Rev. Samuel Johnson’s 
essay on “‘ Toe WorsHIP or Jesus” (50 cents), and 
an essay on “ REASON AND REVELATION,” by WM. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all published through the Asso- 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec- 
retary. 


The Report for 1868 contains a letter from the 
celebrated Hindu Theist, KesHus CHUNDER SEN, 
on the “‘ Origin and Aims of the Brahmo Somaj,” 
also an address by WENDELL PHILLIPS, on “Relig- 
ion and Social Science ;’ a letter by M. D. Conway, 
on “Religious Movements in England,” and speeches 
by Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, ROBERT COLLYER, 
CHARLES H. Matcoitm, Jonn WErtss, and others. 
The Report for 1869 has addresses by RALPH 
WaxLpo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, JULIA WARD 
Hower, C. A. Bartot, Pror. Denton, Horace 
SEAVER, Lucy Srons, and others: 


THE WeEsTERN Man Woo Saw Tae Ocean.—l 
saw aman at Newport coming out upon the cliff by 
Easton’s beach, where the ocean all at once lifts up, 
and looks face to face with the gazer, over the rocks. 
The ocean was pouring in long rolling waves be- 
tween Ochre Point and Easton’s Point, drumming 
under Forty Steps and breaking with power and 
whiteness upon the sandy crescent of the beach. The 
man’s face was so pathetic and his look so affected 
me that I looked myself at the sea again, and felt 
more than ever the glory of it. He gazed away a lit- 
tle while, and then observing me near his feet, he re- 
covered himself. 

“Is that the sed, sir?”. he said; “ the ocean ?”’ 

vs Yes.”’ 

‘“Tt’s not a bay, nor a channel; but it’s the whole 
thing—the genuine Atlantic ?” 

“Yes! There’s nothing past that but Europe.” 

He looked at it again in silence for some time, and 
then remarked :— 

“Tt looks just like the pictures of it. 
fine. I never saw it before.” 

“ What part of the world are you from ?” 

“ Born in Ohio, sir. Moved to Kansas. Always a 
Western man. I came East on purpose to look at the 
sea, and now that I’m here, I guess I'll enjoy an hour 
of it.” 

So he sat down on the grassy cliff, and looked, and 
there I left him, a delighted worshipper. He will, 
perhaps, go home to tell his boys how it sounds, how 
it roars, how the boats gallop on it, how the land on 
its verge wears a naked look as if smitten by its gales. 
—Oorrespondent Chicago Tribune. 
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EXTRACT OF A LeTrer Written By Evrs Hicks, 
TO , DATED 2p xO. 16, 1825.—" There is 
certainly a very great inconsistency in the professed 
belief of far the greater part of the inhabitants of 
Christendom,and indeed many in our society,all which 
has been produced through blind tradition, in which 
they have been driven to believe that not one sen- 
tence in the book called the Bible, however incon- 
sistent with reason and truth, is to be called in ques- 
tion, but to be taken on trust, right or wrong, al- 
though, if rightly examined under the guidance of 
truth and right reason, ni2zpy incongruities and er- 
rors would be discovered. and many very fatal ones, 
as respects the true interest of mankind, for if it is not 
so, from whence has risen all the strife, different sen- 
timents and opinions, animosities, quarrels, wars, 
bloodshed, and a flood of other evils, all of which 
arise principally from the different views and opin- 
ions that men have about what is contained in the 
history of the Bible, and which disturbances will 
never come to an end, until the Bible is brought 
down to its right standard. as all other books, a mere 
history of past events, and which every man has a 
right to read, and consider, and judge of, as he does 
other histories; and when this comes to be the case, 
the Bible will be more generally read, and become 
more useful than it has ever yet been.” 
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TOLEDO BLADE. 


The BLADE has now attaineda circulation largei than that of 
any other paper west of New York City, and the unanimous 
verdict of the people is, that itis not only the Cheapest, but the 
Best Family Newspaper in the United States. In allits varied 
Departments the constant aim ofthe Publishers is to make the 
BuADE a truly 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER, 


Not a paper for the North, the South, the East or the West, 
but The Whole Country. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. WM. 


No humorous iiterature of the age has been more universally 
read and enjoyed than the Letters of PARSON NASBY. 


Mr, ROGEHKS Patrcleaum V, Nasby) is also engaged 
feyel 


A NEW SroRY! 


Entitled *‘ PAUL DENMON 5; or, Lost and Saved: a 
_ Tale of the Rebellion,” which will be found unsurpassed by any 
story of our terrible civil conflict. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Singie Copy per year, - - ~ - $2 00 
Clubs of Five, - - = - = Se dS 
Clubsof Ten andover, - - - - 1 50 each 


With an Extra Copy toevery person Getting up 
a Club of Ten or More. 


The Index and Weekly Blade, both, for Gue Year, 


$3 00 


Specimen Copies sent free to any address. Send for a 
copy, and at the same time give us the address ofa dozen or so 
of your friends at as many different Post Offices, to whom we 
will send copies free and postage paid. Address, 


MILLER, LOCKE &CO., 


ap9-15m3 Toledo, Ghio, 


A. 3. GROV HR, 
® 
Attorney at Law. 
AND 
WESTERN COLLECTOR, 
EARLVILLE, LA SALLE CO., ILL. 
Refers by Permission to 
HAUGHTON, PERKINS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New Yorx. 
J.J. DONALDSON, Nationai Bank or NontH AMERICA 
New York. 


JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., Curcaco. 
WILLIAM R. HAIGHT, Banker, Ear.yizye, IL. 
44tf, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VoLumz, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion. 

The June number contains Mr 
‘““What is Religion for?” 

Address §. H. MORSE, office of “‘ The Radical,’ Boston, 

Mass* 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


A superb Monthly, Original, Readable, Practical and Sensi- 
dle. Devoted to general Literature, Essays, Poems, Fashions, 
Household Economy, etc., etc. 

It is the most charming, the most instructive, and every way 
the most popular publication in the country. 

“*T am perfectly delighted with it.”"— Olive Logan. 

“Tt sparkles among other Ladies’ Magazines like a real dia- 
mond among pinch-beck jewelry.”—Ji/inois Statesman. 

“Tt is a sensible woman's paper, and we hope there are sensi- 
ble women enough to giveit a wide circulation.’’—Herald, 
Boston. 

ONLY $150 A YEAR, OR 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 

Address, Mirs. 1.CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Or T. A. BLAND & CO,, Publishers, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own willbe sent on trial three months 

for twenty-five cents. [18tf] 
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THE TOLEDO SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


48 Summit Street, TOLEDO, O. 


RICHARD MOTT, President. 


BICHARD MOTT, 
JOSEPH K.SECOR, 


EDWARD MALONE, Vice Pres’t, 


DIRECTORS: 
HORACE S. WALBRIDGE, 
A. kK. MACOMBER, 


A. E. MACOMBER, Treas’r 
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A. E. MALONE: 
DAVID HR. LOCKE, 


JOHN PB. FREEMAN. 
A deposit of the following sums will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce the following 


results: 
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IN 10 YRS.|IN 20 Y'RS.|IN 30 YRS. |LN 40 YRS, |IN 50 YRS 


130 | $ 360 | $ 790 | $1,540 | $2,900 
260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 
390 | 1,080 2.370 4620 8,700 
520 1,440 3,160 5,160 | 11,000 
950 1,860 3,950 7700 | 14,000 
1,300 3,600 7,900-| 15.400 | 29,000 
2600 | 7200 | 15,800 | 30800 | 58,000 
3,390 10,800 | 23,800 | 46.200 | 987,000 
5,200 14,400 | 31,600 | 51,600 | 116,000 
6,500 18,900 | 39,500 | 77,000 | 145,000 


A deposit of Five Dollars each week will, with the interest allowed by this Institution, produce tke fol- 


lowing results : 
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Interestat the rate of SIX PER CENT., compounded semi-annually, is paid on all deposits. 

Married women and minors may deposit in their own names, for their own sole use. 

Office hours from 10 A, M. to 3 P.M. Also from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. Saturdays. 26tE. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Glilo, Mich. & tad. 
WIPUIULIUS 19H Juysissy “poor HT ‘eur 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


KH. F. MUNGER, } 
CHAS. M. LANG, | 


WALTER ¢. SOOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit st 
22 


General Agents. 


ummit Street. 


Special Agents—Koelly Bros., 


Office Mours—fFrom 7 in ther e till $ night. 
Wiedical Kxaminers—Drs. Sa 15. Thorn and T.d. 
Eaton Toledo, O. {18ydi 


M** WINSLOW S Soothing Syrup for Children 
4 Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay ail 
pain and spasmodic.action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In Conripgyce anp TrutTu ofit what we have never 
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THE UNITY OF SPIRITUAL FREEDOM, 
AND THE OPPORTUNITY WHICH AM- 
ERICA OFFERS FOR ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


{An Essay read by Rev. W. J. Potter at the Cincinnati Conyen- 
tion of the Free Religious Association. ] 


The Committee of Arrangements for this Conyen- 
tion have desired to present as the subject for con- 
sideration and discussion at this session, ‘‘ The Unity 
of Spiritual Freedom, and the Opportunity which 
America offers for its Development.” In undertak- 
ing to open this subject, I feel that I hold the key- 
principle of the free religious movement, and I would 
fain strike the key-note of the day’s discussions. At 
least I am very sure that in this subject lies the fun- 
damental principle of the Free Religious Association, 
and as an interested member and officer of the Asso- 
ciation from its origin, I would so present the sub- 
ject, if possible, that you who have gathered in this 
Convention may see clearly that the Association has 
a solid basis, a deep significance, and an indisputable 
right to be,—that it has beneath it a sufficient prin- 
ciple, that it had for its origin a sufficient cause, and 
that it has before it a definite purpose and destiny. 

Our main word, our central principle, is Freedom, 
—freedom of thought, freedom of faith, freedom in 
respect to religious belief and practice. Without 
this principle of Freedom, of absolute individual lib- 
erty of thought, conscience, and faith, we should 
not have organized; we should not have called this 
Convention to-day. And yet, though we believe in 
this perfect individual freedom, this sacredness of 
individual thought and action, we believe also in as- 
sociation,—else, too, we should not have organized. 
We believe in fellowship, in fraternity, in brother- 
hood; and we believe in fellowship, fraternity, 
brotherhood, on the basis of perfegt individual lib- 
erty. We believe that men, though absolutely free 
in thought and inquiry, absolutely free in matters of 
conscience and faith, can yet come together in asso- 
ciation for common ends, can live and work together 
for common purposes, can find help and profit in each 
other’s society,—that by a free comparison of their 
views, the result of their free thought, they can help 
one another in the discovery of truth, in the promo- 
tion of righteousness, and in advancing the solid hap- 
piness of each other and of mankind; and further, 
we believe that it is by association on the basis of 
perfect individual freedom, that humanity is to come 
into that state of perfect fellowship, that ideal 
brotherhood, which has been the dream of wise and 
good men in all ages,—the brotherhood of race with 
race, of nation with nation, of individual with in- 
dividual; wherein aspiration will be added to aspir- 
ation, effort to effort, strength to strength, all work- 
ing together for the common weal. And we believe 
that America, from its separation from the institu- 
tions of the old world, from the civil and social 
freedom which it offers, from the malleable condi- 
tion of its society drawn from all parts of the world, 
presents the best possible opportunity for develop- 
ing this ideal fellowship into actual existence. And 


therefore it was that the Free Religious Association 
was born in America; and it is to-day no New 
England conceit, no Boston notion, no proyincialism 
of sect, or philosophy, or theology, but an American 
Association ; as capacious in its principles, purpose, 
and destiny, as America itself, and especially at home 
out here by the broad rivers and the. boundless 
prairies of the West. 

I think it must now be sufficiently clear why I 
should say that this subject especially includes and 
covers the fundamental principle and purpose of the 
Free Religious Association. The subject accurately 
designates the very movement, names the very ideas, 
which called the Free Religious Association into 
being. But, though an interested member of the 
Association, and most heartily believing in its mis- 
sion, it is of this movement that J am to speak today. 
I am here more concerned with ideas, than with any 
organization that strives to represent them. Spread 
and establish the ideas, and the organization will take 
care of itself. 

What, then, are we to understand by ‘‘ Unity of 
Spiritual Freedom?” Ishould say, first, that unity 
in some sense has always been the religious zdeal,— 
unity of man with man and of man with God. The 
ideal aim of all religions is reconciliation, concord, 
peace, communion, fellowship,—the bringing of the 
human and the divine into oneness; the bringing of 
man out of his conflict with error and passion and 
sin and disease and sorrow, into a condition of har- 
mony with his own nature, and with the eternal 
providence of law that asserts its right to rule his 
nature. Religion has sometimes taken yery strange 
ways for expressing and achieving this ideal,—ways 
that have led only to further discord; to theological 
hostility and bitterness ; to sectarian bigotry and per- 
secution; to divisions and wars, the most cruel the 
world has known. Nevertheless, whenever the high- 
est and purest aim of any religion has been expressed, 
it has been spiritual reconciliation, moral unity, fra- 
ternal fellowship of man with man, filial fellowship 
of man with the Infinite. The Hebrew prophets 
were fond of painting this picture of perfect peace 
as the result of the triumph of their faith upon the 
earth. The vision embodied itself in the expectation 
of the Messianic Kingdom. Christianity took up 
the same hope with some dogmatic modification. 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Brahmaism, have all at- 
tempted to find the way to wntversal harmony. 

Yet no religion in its organized form has ever 
reached this ideal. The process towards it is one of 
historical development,—of growth, of steps and 
stages. Let us look at Christianity as the religion 
with whose history the majority of us here are most 
familiar, and the religious stock from which most of 
us have sprung. We may note three distinct stages 
in its development. 

After Christianity. had passed its first days of in- 
spiration, then came in the natural order of its his- 
torical career the stage of ecclesiasticism. The new 
faith, the fresh inspiration and hope and life became 
embodied in an institution called the Church. The 
Church became the recognized receiver, keeper, pre- 
server and defender of the new religion. ‘lo get at 
the religion, therefore, and enjoy its benefits, one 
must needs go through the church. Now the church 
claimed to be catholic and universal; yet it drew a 
sharp line of distinction between itself and that por- 
tion of mankind outside of its limits. It claimed to 
have found spiritual unity; but its unity was sub- 
mission of individual will to ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. It had much to say about the communion and 
fellowship of saints; but the saints were always sup- 
posed to have yraduated from the membership of 
the church. It established ‘‘ brotherhoods” and 
‘¢sisterhoods”—some of them inspired with true 
heroism and grace—hinting at the grand aim of 
spiritual unity—but the bond was always limited by 
ecclesiastical ties. The fraternity stopped just where 
assent to the authority of the church stopped. And 
for many centuries Christianity remained in this ec- 
clesiastical stage. The Christian religion and the 
Christian church were one and the same. All ideals 
of spiritual fellowship, of unity, of fraternity, were 
limited by ecclesiastical lines and conditioned by ec- 
clesiastical exigencies. The idea of unity was pre- 
served, but it was unity through the principle of 
submission to some external authority. The theory 
of the church was that mankind were children,— 
that they were to receive what was told them for 
truth without question, and were not to reason in 
matters of religion, but to obey. 

Of course on such a basis universal spiritual unity 
was impossible. Mankind will not remain children. 
All the time, and in spite of the theories of the 
church, they were being civilized and educated out 
of the condition of childhood into the condition of 
manhood. Reason asserted its natural rights and 
would ask questions. Whence did the natural falli- 


ble men whom the church had made expounders of 
truth derive their superior wisdom, that their word 
was not to be questioned? Whence did the church 
itself get its right to demandsubmission to its author- 
ity? Whence its power to dictate what human be- 
ings shall believe and do in this life, or what their 
fate shall be in the next? Such are the questions that 
reason, maturing out of the conditions of childhood 
into manhood, naturally grew bold to ask. And so 
came the Protestant movement,—the revolt of reason 
against the claims of the Roman Catholic Church to 
be the sole receiver, supporter, and interpreter of the 
Christian religion. 

The seed of Protestantism was the authority of in- 
dividual reason as opposed to ecclesiastical authority ; 
and as Catholicism represents the stage of ecclesias- 
ticism in the history of Christianity, so it may be said 
that Protestantism represents the stage of individu- 
alism. The ecclesiastical power, it is true, did not 
cease with the birth of Protestantism. The Catholic 
Church remained strong and vigorous, and it has 
just logically completed its historical career by affirm- 
ing the official infallibility of the Pope as the repre- 
sentative and executor of its dogma of infallible au- 
thority. Nor did the elements of ecclesiastictsm re- 
main wholly in the Catholic Church. Some of them 
passed over into Protestantism. Still, the central 
and most vitalimpulse of the Protestant Reformation 
was the right of private judgment in matters of re- 
ligion ; and into that impulse passed henceforward a 
large part of the vitality and strength and effective 
power of Christianity. It is true that Protestantism, 
no less than Catholicism, claimed to haye an infalli- 
ble standard. Instead of making the church infalli- 
ble, it made the Bibleinfallible. It went back of the 
church to,the New Testament, and said, ‘‘There is 
an infallible rule of faith and duty.” But in letting 
every man read the New Testament for himself and 
interpret it, by the aid of his own reason and study, 
for himself, it is clear that this was a standard of in- 
fallibility, that would have no more uniformity than 
would the individual decisions of human reason it- 
self. And as.a matter of fact there is no book in 
the world (unless, perhaps, it be the sacred books of 
other religions) that has been so variously interpreted 
as the Bible has been in Protestant Christendom. 
What numbers of creeds and sects, not merely differ- 
ing but antagonistic to each other, have been founded 
upon it! The history of Protestantism has been 
marked by disintegration into sects, and of sects into 
individual men and women. Itis, as [have said, the 
stage of individualism in Christianity. And as the 
logical ultimate of Catholicism is the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility, so the logical ultimate of Protest- 
antism is the assertion of the authority of individual 
reason, unrestrained and unlimited, save by the laws 
of reason itself, 

And it looks now asif the Protestant principle had 
so nearly actually reached its ultimate that we may 
begin to see the rudiments of the new stage in relig- 
ious history that is to succeed. It is true that the Prot- 
estant sects will not as sects admit as yet the absolute 
right of reason. In matters of faith they all set at 
least some nominal limits to reason. Nevertheless the 
Protestant principle has triumphed, inasmuch as 
throughout Protestant Christendom science, litera- 
ture, politics, and in a great measure questions of 
philanthropy and social reform are emancipated from 
the authority of the church and are held amenable 
solely to natural reason. These great departments 
of modern civilization, including the most active 
and vital interests of society are, indeed, almost 
wholly outside of the church, and would treat with 
contempt any claim of the church to dominate over 
them. They have been given over by the principle 
of Protestantism tothe domain of natural human 
thought and culture, and there is no reclaiming them 
now under any ecclesiastical authority. The right 
of private judgment has in Protestant Christendom 
progressed so far towards absolute conquest that we 
may already see a new tendency beginning to be de- 
veloped out of it. We have had the stage of Roman 
ecclesiusticism ; we arein the midst of Protestant 
individualism ; and now we are to have the era of 
universal unity and fellowship. 

Naturally, Protestantism has done very little 
directly towards the ideal religious aim,—spiritual 
unity. It has done even less than Catholicism 
directly for this end. Its unity has been the unity of 
a creed; its fellowship, the fellowship of asect. In 
the place of the united brotherhood of a large and 
mighty church it has established many petty sectarian 
fellowships, in which the members keep breaking off 
from one another until we come to the isolated com- 
munior of individual men and women with their own 
hearts. Yet it was necessary that Protestantism 
should do just this disintegrating work ; necessary 
that it should attack the principle of ecclesiastical 
authority with the counter principle of the authority 
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of individual reason; for only by thus breaking 
down the false basis of ecclesiastical fellowship, 
which could never become universal, could the 
ground be prepared for that true fellowship of spirit 
in which all humanity are to be one. For what is 
the corner stone of this broad, universal human fel- 
lowship, but just that which Protestantism has been 


hewing out and setting in place,—individual freedom: 


of thought and belief, and therefore human equality, 
—every man in spiritual rights the pecr of his brother ? 
The disintegrating individualism that characterizes 
Protestantism has been the Very process through 
which it has been working toward the ideal of a 
grander spiritual unity. Catholicism, as I have said, 
treated mankind as children. Protestantism was 
the revolt of maturing manhood against the leading 
strings of childhood, and brought Christendom to its 
majority. Now opens in natural sequence the era 
of unity and co-operative fellowship, wherein man 
shall meet man as equal brothers, mutually respect- 
ing each other’s mental and spiritual rights as mem- 
bers of one family, and working together with the 
best aid that each can bring for the general welfare 
of the whole household. It is now descried at last 
that spiritual unity cannot rest on identity of belief 
nor be determined by ecclesiastical bonds; but, in 
order to be perpetual and universal, must be based 
on man’s natural capacity and desire to know the 
truth andto do the right. The way to unity is 
through mental and spiritual freedom. 

Now America offers special advantages for the de- 
velopment of this unity. We have here a free State, 
commanding the room and resources of a whole vast 
continent, which guarantees by its fundamental law 
equal opportunity and privilege to all races and all 
religious beliefs. We inyite here, by our offer of 
freedom, people of every nationality and blood, the 
adherents of every faith, the believers in every 
philosophy, the workers in every trade, the pursuers 
of every kind of knowledge and enterprise. We say 
to them all, ‘‘ Here shall you have full and free scope 
for your individual conviction or taste or energy, 
whatsoever it be, on the sole condition that you 
respect the freedom of every other member of the 
nation and the fundamental moralities of society,— 
without which condition your own freedom could 
not be guaranteed.” This, I say, is the theory of 
America, not that its practice fully conforms to its 
theory. Perfect liberty is not yet an actual fact in 
America. 

Yet the theory has been so far put into actual 
practice that we have here in this country to-day, 
enjoying the equal opportunities of its freedom and 
the equal protection of its laws, and the equal rights 
of its citizenship, representatives of every nation in 
Europe, and indeed of the Caucasian blood, and de- 
votees of every sect and form of Christian faith. 
Nor do we stop here. We have just lifted to citi- 
zenship the representatives of a race in no other part 
of the world as yet assimilated to modern civilization. 
The African, brought here at first and domiciled 
here in flagrant violation of our principle of freedom, 
America is now in obedience to its principle lifting 
to the position of equal citizenship. This race makes 
an eighth of the population of the country. And 
now on our Western coast the door is freely ope to 
the swarming Mongolian population of Asia. And 
it is idle to say that the Chinese are not to become 
citizens,—that they are only to be brought here be- 
cause they will submissively perform the drudgery 
of physical labor at cheap rates, and will be content 
to remain in that degraded condition of cheaply paid 
servitude. All such things will come to nought, and 
ought to come to nought. America, just escaped 
with her life and liberty from a civil war, which 
was the retribution she had to suffer for the crime of 
enslaving the negro, will not repeat the African ex- 
periment with the Mongolian race, even in the 
milder form of a servile caste of labor. The Chinese 
will in time become citizens; they will demand and 
receive the equal opportunities and privileges of the 
Republic; and will bring into our American civiliza- 
tion and life some vital elements from their own 
blood and nationality. The Indian race is here al- 
ready ; and a relic of it will probably survive all the 
outrages it receives from, and all the opposition it 
makes to, the civilization of the continent, to con- 
tribute something to the coming national character 
and power. The American nationality, then, is not 
only to be made up from all the nations of civilized 
Europe, but here are four out of five great race- 
divisions of mankind (following the old nomenclature) 
on the Ameyican soil already,—the Caucasian lead- 
ing the van by an immense distance and holding the 
power in its hands, yet the others, under the Ameri- 
can principle of freedom, destined to contribute no 
unimportant elements to the shaping of the future 
civilization of the continent. And the fifth race, the 
Malaysian, is not far away. In the Sandwich 
Islands, it is close to our Pacific door, and in inti- 
mate relations with us, even if it do not before long 
ask for national union. Individuals of the race are 
already in our own seaport cities; and in the wake 
of the Chinese emigration there is no reason to doubt 
many of this race will follow from the densely popu- 
lated islands of the Indian and Pacific oceans. 

But leaving the distant probabilities of the future 
aside, looking only at the present and at the im- 
mediate future, it is clear that, in the education of 
mankind, God is working out by this American Re- 
public some of his greatest problems, and on a vaster 
scale than was ever before attempted in the period of 
human history. It seems as if he has reserved this 
continent fora new form of civilization,—which, 
while deriving its central force from the Indo-Euro- 
pean, or Christian civilization, should yet receive 
contributions from other branches of the human 
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' family, and’ ultimately absorb into itself whatever is 


vital in the intelligence and strength and creeds and 
codes of all races and nations; and so should solve 
the question of the unity of the race and the brother- 
hood of man by proving the actual ability of all races 
and nations to live together in perfect freedom under 
one form of government, and within the amicable 
bonds of one social system. 

Now an important element toward the success- 
ful solution of this problem, as well as one of the 
mightiest results of this bringing together on the soil 
of one free nation such a variety of nationality and 
race and faith and temperament, must be a modifica- 
tion of the popular religious belief of the country. 
It is impossible that people of, such different conyic- 
tions and such various modes of thought and living, 
and coming from sucha yariety of stock, should 
mingle freely together without acting and reacting 
upon each other, and mutually shaping each other’s 
opinions into new moulds of thought and expression. 
Even if we believe that the whole mass will event- 
ually be ‘‘ Christianized,” —will, in a technical sense, 
be conyerted to Christianity, yet Christianity itself 
will be modified in accomplishing the conversion. 
History shows that no religion imported from abroad 
ever changed the character of a race more than the 
race changed the character of the religion. The 
Arabians have always been as to national character- 
istics essentially the same people, whether Pagan, or 
Jewish, or Christian, or Mohammedan, in religious 
faith. Imperial Rome made the religion of Jesus an 
imperial religion, magnificent with royal splendor 
and ceremony. And, again, the free-thinking, indi- 
vidual, independent German stock made Christianity 
the bulwark of civil and religious liberty, and was 
careful to put its infallible standard of faith and 
practice in the keeping of each man’s private judg- 
ment. Rome and Germany both, in turn, modified 
the history of Christianity quite as much as their 
history was modified by it. The Africans in this 
community have accepted the Christianity of their 
masters ; yet it is clear that they flavor it with some- 
thing of the barbarous faith that was held by their 
ancestors in their native land, and that still inheres as 
a native instinct in their blood. So that, even if the 
whole country, with all its varieties of population, is 
to be ‘‘ Christianized,” it wonld not follow at all that 
its religion would be of the phase which any sect 
now designates as Christianity. Butthe probabilities 
are that there are vast portions of this mixed popula- 
tion that are not in any technical sense to be 
“Christianized.” The Jews already count their 
hundreds of thousands in the population of the 
United States, and they are increasing equally with 
Christians in numbers and in social and financial 
position. At least a third of the population counted 
as belonging to Christendom have no connection with 
organized Christianity, and no positive belief in 
Christianity as a specific Revelation. Many of this 
class, indeed, have very positive convictions against 
the specific claims of Christianity, and are no more 
likely to be converted to Christianity than they are 
to convert Christians to their views of the sufficiency 
of natural religion. And now the Chinese are here 
with their ancient and tenacions faith, for which 
they claim a special revelation many centuries an- 
terior to the advent of Christianity. Now, not to 
speak of the important phases of belief which may, 
however, have their influence, here are three great 
and venerable religions, each of which has shown a 
mighty vigor and power in the world’s history, and 
each of which still counts in the world its millions of 
adherents, brought face to face, and _ side by side, in 
this free country, each with full freedom, if America 
is true to her principles, to develop its faith, and 
propagate its worship to the best of its ability. Is 
nothing new to come from this new combination of 
conditions? If any think that Christianity, from its 
advantage of prior occupation, or greater prestige, or 
overwhelming numbers, or superior resources of any 
kind, is going to turn these other faiths as mere pro- 
vincialisms into its own channels, they so think, as 
it seems to me, against both reason and history. 
That is not the way to unity. Were Christianity the 
enthusiasm of faith which it was in its origin, it 
might possibly have this power. But the time for 
that kind of power is past. Christianity now comes 
appealing to reason for the justification of its claim 
as a religion of supernatural authority, and must take 
its chances for making that claim good in the court 
of reason, where evidence is now very closely sifted 
by science and common sense. 


Moreover, Christianity itself has been modified not 
a little already in America by the influence of demo- 
cratic ideas and of, practical freedom in moulding 
individual belief. Democracy means not only civil 
equality, but spiritual equality. It instinctively ab- 
hors priesthodds and papacies and ecclesiastical 
hierarchies, and, if they traditionally exist, con- 
trives quickly to divest them of all but a nominal 
It favors the practice of every man’s 
keeping his own conscience and forming his own 
opinions; invests man with self-sovereignty as God’s 
freeman; and is hostile to every form of lordship or 
kingship less than that of God himself. Democracy, 
therefore, educates people to question every kind of 
spiritual authority that is set up for man outside of 
the divine voice that speaks in his own breast. And 
to such an extent has this education proceeded in 
America that it is well-nigh futile to present any 
argument in behalf of Christianity on the old ground 
of a miraculously attested revelation. The old 
ground was, Jesus spoke the truth, and what he 
spoke is to be taken as truth, because he was the 
Messiah, his office being vouched for by the wonders 
he performed. And this was in entire keeping with 
monarchical ideas, The new ground which Christ- 


ian theologians take is, that Jesus was Messiah and 
Spiritual King because he spoke the truth, and that 
his authority and historical power rest upon his 
mighty utterance of spiritual truth. This is the 
democratic modification of the Messianic office. 
And logically, it is evident, it takes from underneath 
Christianity all claim to be in any respect different 
from other religions except so far as ic may have 
more of truth. The other religions become, so far 
as they contain truth, just as authoritative as it. 
And when John Chinaman comes with the Golden 
Rule from the lips of Confucius, he may claim that 
his master was inspired to utter it no less than was 
Jesus five hundred years later. 

And this democratic modification of the old claims 
made for Christianity points out for us the path to 
religious unity. Christendom is beginning to see 
that truth is the grand test of religious authority and 
power,—the only solid and permanent test of the 
genuineness of religious inspiration and the validity 
of religious institutions ; and that man has no other 
test of truth than is furnished in his own intuitive 
and reasoning intelligence. On this ground, the 
grand aim and achievement of all religion is to dis- 
cover truth, and to get it recognized and adopted and 
lived. To come to religious unity, therefore, to de- 
velop religious unity and fellowship out of the 
various conflicting sects and creeds that are brought: 
into free contact on this continent, we must go down 
below all that estranges and divides them, all their 
specific claims and peculiar dogmas and forms, to 
the fundamental principles of faith itself; to the 
very elements of reverence and moral obligation and 
practical righteousness. When we get below the re- 
ligions to religion—below creeds and modes of wor- 
ship to the impulse that bends the soul in awe before 
the infinite mystery—below eeclesiasticisms to the 
faith that is striving through them to express itself 
in the institutions and activities of social life—below 
sacraments and prayers to the struggling aspiration 
and self-consecrating will that are striving against. 
the ills and temptations of actual experience after 
some ideal holiness,—then we have come to common 
ground; then we haye put ourselves in the place 
where we can hear one consenting voice from all the 
jarring tongues of men, one harmonious revelation 
from all souls. Then we have come to ground 
where all the children of men can stand together, 
side by side, foot to foot, shoulder to shoulder, each 
to help every other by whatsoever clearer light his 
larger intelligence or keener vision or quicker con- 
science may reveal, and each to get from every other 
whatsoever of truth or strength he may laek and 
they may have. wus. 

To find this ground for the various sects and re- 
ligions is, I believe, the destined mission of America 
in the spiritual education of mankind. 
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WELL THE COMING MIAN A’)ETEND 
CHURCH? 


{An Essay by Hon. Charles Reemelin, read at the Cincinnati 
Convention of the Free Religious Association. | 


Premising that in the words—‘ Coming Man ”— 
the “Coming Woman” was included, Mr. Reemelin 
said :— 

When I accepted the invitation of the committee 
of arrangement for this body, it was done with the 
mutual understanding, that in the treatment of my _ 
subject they must be frec from me, and I was to be 
free from the Free Religious movement, for whose 
promotion this Convention has been especially con- 
vened; in other words, they have invited a heretic 
into a heretic assembly, and, I presume, both are 
willing to assume the consequences. 

It occurred to me, however, afterward, as I reflect- 
ed on my topic, that it imposed on me an entirely 
new character, that of a prognosticator, for the part 
assigned to me in the programme is to foretell 
whether the coming man will attend church. As I 
have been often rather free in criticising others, the 
reflection is not specially encouraging, that I am now 
to prophesy, and thereby subject myself to the se- 
verest test to which a man can expose himself, that 
of pretending to predict future events; but haying 
accepted the position, there is nothing left me but. 
to try and meet this issue as best I may. 

He who wishes to understand the present must 
surely study well the past, and thus armed, he may 
venture to predict the future, for all phenomena are 
but possible sequences of actual antecedents. Our 
subject is—The probable future of the Church; and 
we cannot ayoid, if we would, an examination of its 
past and present, for in these lie the keys to our un- 
locking the coming time as well as the coming man. 
This duty we shall perform as briefly as possible, and 
now ask your careful attention to our premises. 

‘Professing Hering, of Vienna, resting on facts elim- 
inated by Darwin, as to the presence of minute an- 
cestral germs in living individuals, has taken the 
ground that all present actions of individualized or- 
ganic beings are but the last culminating links of an 
endless chain of memories, part of which are con- 
scious and part unconscious, This explains to us 
how peculiar family characteristics arise in certain 
individuals, also how ancestral types reappear in pro- 
genies; and we can readily deduce therefrom, that 
when men are concentrated into associations and 
public bodies, we obtain the aggregates of the good 
or ill that may lie in the individuals composing them. 
Moreover, it leads us to infer, that as in individuals 
we find the past as recollections, that are either con- 
scious or unconscious, so is each congregated body of 
men the confluence of anterior memories represented 
in the organization. But it does not unfold to us 
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why public bodies, as for instance churches, founded | 


as they usually are by some eminent individuals, 
whose motives are pure and high, grow almost inya- 
riably into infatuations, zealotries, and dogmatisms. 

The social scientist, Michaelis, now the right hand 
of Bismarck, on questions of social science has done 
us the service to point out the cause of the latter pe- 
culiar phenomena in human conduct. It is, that 
when men co-operate for a given object, they multi- 
ply their idealities with their interests, and then in- 
tensify the product by stimulating cach other, so that 
finally it culminates in a sort of mental disease. In 
this way, there is produced in armies either great 
folhardiness, or, during reverses, great demoraliza- 
tion, in stock jobbing, over-speculation or panic, and 
in church matters, higher religiosity or superstition. 

Bat as we try to master this conception, there 
arises involuntarily the disheartening inquiry: Is 
mankind then forever to go the round of folly, which 
is generated in these centres of human thoughts and 
purposes? And Michaelis again comes to our relief* 
ahd informs us, that these diseases of the human 
mind, which are the result of associate interaction, 
have diminished both in extent and intensity as men 
have risen in intelligence. He teaches us further, 
that experience leads these men now to self-criticise 
their conduct prompter and better than formerly, 
and that it teaches them to make a correcter diagno- 
sis of the disease, when it appears among them. He 
points out also certain vigilances which have sprung 
up and which confine the generation of those diseases 
within narrower and narrower limits. 

Using these observations of the men of science as 
keys, we feel encouraged that we may unlock the 
past, present, and future of the Church. We think 
we see, as with a rapid sweep of our mind’s eye we 
survey the history of the Church, how the sublimely 
kind Jesus was stimulated by his surroundings into 
the exalted idea of his mission; how his apostles and 
disciples, though hardly understanding him, magni- 
fied it into the idealities which we now find in the 
Bible; how St. Paul expanded these and added phar- 
isaic pertinacities; how these were followed by inter- 
weavings of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies ; 
how St. Augustinus, Scotus Erigena, Anselmus, of 
Canterbury, Thomas Aquinas, worked these con- 
ceptions into the Christianity of the middle ages; 
how all finally culminated into a hierarchy under 
Gregory WIL; how with Copernicus, Galileo and 
Kepler came the turning point, and how thenceforth, 
as intelligence increased and widened,the hyper-reli- 
giosities and superstitions diminished in extent and 
intensity ; how Giordano Bruno, altogether the wisest 
and truest reformer of his age, and Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, and Knox, with their followers, became so 
many activities for relaxing the anterior centraliza- 
tion, but unfortunately also new centres of special 
asceticism ; how in our times, the church, or rather 
churches, are the embodiments of a mass of para- 
doxes, which perplex the age, and which are abso- 
lutely insoluble, without taking into account the Dar- 
winian law, as applied by Professor Hering, and 
farther eliminated for us by Michaelis. 

Guided by their light, it becomes apparent that 
Christianity has ever been a culminative aggregation 
of antecedent religiosities; that in its general devel- 
opment the maintenance and higher culture of a 
sound nioral tone in society was one of its cherished 
objects; that there have, however, also been mingled 
with it, intolerances, hyper-religiosities, superstitions 
and infatuations, that were produced,using Michaelis’ 
words, “by the multiplication of idealities with cer- 
tain*interests.” It would also seem that the present 
condition of the churches may be easily understood, 
if we will but see in it the manifold struggles society 
is making to slough off the excrescences which zeal- 
ots have interposed, and which obscured and made 
secondary the primary object of all religions and 
churches, viz: the cultivation and elevation of the 
moralities of the human race. We thencomprehend 
how the necessity to have and enforce ethics makes 
men congregate into civil and religious government; 
but we understand, also, how the growing intelli- 
gence of modern times is wearing upon the false re- 
ligious outgrowths which intensified zeal has engen- 
dered in religion, and is likely to generate therein 
hereafter. The Future will not be all sunshine! 

Recognizing this as the status of our churches, we 
understand why their audiences are growing more 
and more dissimilar from the crowds who worshipped 
in ancient temples, how our preachers are losing the 
priestly caste, how our church service is drifting 
away from certain adorations and ceremonials which 
rest on the idea of an arbitrary God; in short, how, 
within our congregations, ancestral germs are in con- 
flict with the embryos generated by exacter knowl- 
edge. The “geological fables and mythological 
dreams” (using Humboldt’s words), as well as the 
church services built upon them, with all their excre- 
scences, are losing their hold more and more, and we 
are rising to conditions in which the idolatries of past 
ignorance will be dead; yet religion and morality 
will be alive! 

The true process, then, of bettering Christianity, is 
not to go back to ancient semi-comprehensions and 
then intensify them again! Not an intensified Christ- 
jan Jew is the coming man, but a more and more en- 
lightened human being, open te all the knowledge 
eliminated by modern thinkers ; one that is, as such, 
better and better guarded against the new intensifica- 
tions that will surely be attempted. 

Raise, dear friends, your eyes away from your own 
church or sect, and look at Christianity as an entire- 
ty. Take the Church of Rome and its latest Gicu- 
menical Council, then the Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Methodists, Baptists, Campbellites, and for- 
get not the Mormons and the Shakers, and answer 


me, whatis right about them all? And what is 
wrong about them all? Are they not all 7ght in 
their cultivation of morality? Are they not all wrong 
in the culture of their mystifications? Every church, 
yea, every religion known to man, has been per- 
verted by the process we have just pointed out, and 
this being true, it is obvious that a church cannot be 
reformed by returning to any of their former myste- 
ries or wonders, or mythological dreams or geologi- 
cal fables; it mst be reinvigorated by brightening 
and burnishing its ethical conceptions by the light of 
knowledge. Examine the history of Buddhism, of 
Zoroasterism, Confuciism, Taoism, Hebrewism, Ma- 
hometanism, and you will find that each and all be- 
gan by presenting very fair ethics; but that in the 
course of time there was also added to them false 
asceticism and mysticisms, until the very authors of 
the respective religions would not, if they were to re- 
appear to-day, know their children as their own. 

It is indeed true ‘that in Christianity ethics and 
good sense have been less lost sight of than in other 
churches, and this is its highest glory; but this is 
due to the fact that it has had to effect its growth, so 
far as our special Christianity is concerned, through 
the comparatively higher intelligences of Europeans. 
As the antique Greeks and Rsmans had worked into 
higher mythologies the ante-historic religions that 
had come to them from Asia, and as the Scythians, 
Germans, Gauls, and Britons had constructed more 
natura] mysticism out of the Indo-Germanic hyper- 
religiosities and blind fatuities which their ancestors 
had worshipped in their old Asiatic homes, so have 
the inhabitants of the Christian era in Europe modi- 
fied and improved Christianity. They have acted as 
a sieve, and they are acting as such to-day, and to 
this naturally inherent quality of the European mind 
we owe all those revivifications of the true, and all 
the abrogations of the false, in our churches. Amer- 
ican Christianity is as yet but an outflow of European 
Christianity, though I do not wish to deny that there 
are indications of a peculiar American development. 
Would I could add that it lets us hope that it will be 
freer from errors than its European sisters! As yet it 
adheres closer to errors than its trans-Atlantic cotem- 
poraries. 

So far, we shall, in the main, I think, agree; but I 
am not so clear that we shall accord as to the best 
mode of procedure, so as to accelerate the day when 
mankind shall have no religious service except the 
cultivation of ethics, under the guidance of men of 
sound social and ethical education. I apprehend that 
there lingers among you the belief that hwman society 
needs an entire reconstruction through a new free re- 
ligious organization. I know how perplexed you 
stand before seeming irreconcilabilities. You see 
our society, Christian as it is called, a standing con- 
tradiction of its nominal religion. Ycu see cruelty 
instead of mercy, injustice instead of justice, super- 
stition instead of enlightenment, ceremonials instead 
of religiosity, and you cannot reconcile your ideal 
Christian people with the real social life that con- 
fronts:you. In spite of your predilections, the fact 
stares you in the face that any man who would strict- 
ly follow the precepts ot Christianity would be a nui- 
sance in our society, and a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum. 

‘What an incongruity with social life would be men 
who would “take no thought of to-morrow ;” what 
would we think of men wha, if “ thec7 coats were taken 
from them,’ would give “their cloaks also,’ or who, 
when “‘ smitten on one cheek,’ would “ turn the other?” 
These and other impracticable precepts stand unre- 
pealed, yea, unrepealable, for they are said to be Di- 
vinely ordained. They require a life-long giving up 
of self, and abnegation of all its interests; a life for 
others! This is the ostensible theory, the rule, and 
its grand model is Christ and his apostles, and its ty- 
pification the Church. But who follows these ideal 
maxims? No Christian at least! Shall we there- 
fore call all Christians hypocrites, or shall we take 
the true ground that these rules are contrary to hu- 
man nature and erroneous? The facts and the theory 
flatly contradict each other. Why jump at the con- 
clusion that society is fundamentally wrong, and needs 
radical reconstruction ? 

In my opinion, the contrary is true. Society has 
always been as near right as it could be under the 
circumstances. Itis an old proverb that ‘soup is 
never eaten as hot as it is cooked,” and, for the same 
reason, men have, as social beings, persistently de- 
clined to carry into practice the high-strung, impos- 
sible moral austerities which zealous religionists fixed 
up for them in their church rules. Society rejected 
Christianity for over three centuries until it modified 
itself to suit the socialities then in vogue. So it re- 
jected all Protestantism that was incompatible with 
the then prevailing social status, and society is right 
to-day in refusing to be reconstructed according to 
any new creeds manufactured by any single brain, or 
convocation of brains. It knows that, covered over 
as the ethics of Christianity may be, with the excres- 
cences of the Church, they are still much better— 
being the experience of ages—than any that would 
now be fabricated for society. It has, on the whole, 
done well in allowing the Church to preach its im- 
possibilities, while it practised its own possibilities. 
It is doing that now, and Christianity is yielding to 
it as it has ever yielded to social rule. 
tenet is now carried out literally and strictly? Not 
one! A : 

Our age is busily engaged in establishing 7%ghis, 
and especially that first of all rights, the right to pur- 
sue one’s happiness; in other words, to cultivate self- 
interest. But would it do that safely, if it had not to 
do it under a contest with a Christianity that repre- 
sents, say What. you will, the duties of man? Does 
not this opposition secure to us, that, amidst the strife 
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for rights, the sense of duties to others is not forgot- 
ten? : 

Society sees that the churches are a part of itself; 
that in them are contained, if covered with dust, the 
ethics of the people and their culture; that it is clean- 
ing them of much that is incongruous by employing 
advancing science, and in this process it goes on, un- 
til it has entirely modified them. These are the ac- 
tivities of our age, and if you will now follow me for 
a few moments longer, I think I can point some ot 
them out to you as they live and breathe among us. 

And first and foremost among these is—Vhe Press. 

Walter Scott has recorded for us, in Quentin Dur- 
ward, a peculiar prediction made by Galeotti Marti- 
valle, the astronomer of Louis XI. of France, who 
said :— 
_ ‘When I consider the consequences of this invention (print- 
ing), I read with as certain augury as by any combination of 
the heavenly bodies, of the most awful and portentous changes. 
When I reflect with what slow and limited supplies the stream 
of science had hitherto descended to us; how difficult to ob- 
tain by those most ardent inits search; how certain to be ne- 
glected by all, who regard their ease; how liable to be diverted 
or altogether dried up by the invasions of barbariem—can I 
look forward without wonder and astonishment to the lot of a 
succeeding generation, on whom knowledge will descend like 
the first and second rain, uninterrupted, unabated, and un- 
bounded, fertilizing some grounds and overflowing others; 
changing the whole form of social life; establishing and oyer- 
throwing religions; erecting and destroying kingdoms. 

‘Hold, Galeotti,’ said Louis; ‘shall these changes come in 
our time?’ 

‘No,’ replied Martivalle; ‘this invention may be likened to 
a young tree, which is now newly planted, but shall, in suc- 
ceeding generations, bear fruit as fatal, yet as precious, as that 
of ere of Eden; the knowledge, namely, of Good and 
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And now let us come down to our own time, and 
follow up the prophetic remarks of the old astrono- 
mer by an editorial extract from Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s paper, Vhe Christian Union, in the number of 
October 22, 1870. It shows both the effect of the 
press on church development, and also how Mr. 
Beecher is wiser and more far-seeing than any of his 
colleagues, in wishing to meet half-way the coming 
man. The editorial is as follows :— 

‘WANTED, CHRISTIAN LaymEN.—It is often taken as a mat- 
ter of course, among our American good people, that a young 
man of education and ability can serve the Lord more effectual- 
ly in the ministry than anywhere else. It seems to us that this 
is very far froma matter of course. In practically heathen 
countries the preaching of the Gospelis the one great neces- 
sity. But communities in which the Gospel has been faithful- 
ly preached from time immemorial, until Christian truth, at 
least in its elements, has permeated the whole people,—such 
communities may have more imperative wants than even the 
preaching of the Word. We do not wish to disparage the use- 
fulness of the ministerial calling, hut we earnestly desire to 
show how greatly the Church needs the services of the best of 
her sons in other directions as well as this. There are, in this 
country, moral forces of immense power which haye been far 
too much left to the handling of merely worldly men. 

** See what influence is exerted by the newspaper press. It 
is the greatest controller of public opinion in the country. It 
is more powerful than the pulpit. For perhaps two half-hours 
on Sunday a man listens, or thinks he listens, to his minister’s 
sermons. But every morning he catches eagerly at his news- 
paper, and can hardly eat his breakfast until he has read it. 
Great multitudes never enter achurch; but the man who never 
reads a paper is unknown to civilized regions. Secular news- 
pene do not indeed deal much with abstract religious belief, 

ut they touch the practical conduct of life everywhere. They 
form men’s political opinions. They administer the justice of 
public sentiment. They can carry impurity into all homes. 
Where ministers lay down great principles, they make sharp 
practical applications. Their advantage over the preacher is 
that they have the public’s ear for six days on every topic, 
while he is .ortunate if he gets in on the seventh for his own 
theme. What a chance for Christian usefulness is here! And 
how little the field has been occupied! Measure our secular 
papers by the Christian standard, and see how many of them 
conform to it even approximately.” 

Henry Ward Beecher exhibits in this extract a 
most marvellous discernment; and you, my friends, 
might be well ponderiug on it, to find therein the an- 
swer—whether the comiug man will attend church. 

But the Sage of Brooklyn sees, and, we think, too 
intently, the “Daily Press,” and he overlooked, there- 
fore, another very kindred fact, to wit: that every 
Christian Church is now itself employing the press as 
one of its means in maintaining its respective organ- 
izations; even the Pone has his organ (the Civilta 
Cattolica). ! 

Consider now the vast difference between an audi- 
ence in a church, acted upon by a communal prayer, 
by music and joint singing or recitation, by an elo- 
quent divine in a clerical dress, by the surroundings 
of religious art in a peculiar architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and other symbols, and then intensifying 
each other, and compare with it the single reader of 
a religious journal sitting by himself, or surrounded 
by his family, and reading, with religious editorials, 
more or less secular information! How much freer 
from false intensifications, hyper-religions and blind 
fatuities is the latter, than the man ata church or a 
camp-meeting! Are not these journals emptying the 
churches by making the pulpit and divine service 
more and more an obsolete institution ? As not the 
church herself modifying—to suit new social require- 
ments—one of the most fruitful instrumentalities, 
with which it used to intensify mankind in its ideali- 
ties? The church-goer is now also the reader of a 
paper; he receives more general intelligence, and is 
therefore less subject to the stimulations which make 
him a blind zealot. To realize fully the difference 
between a Christian people instructed’ by journals, 
and one acted upon as stated in assembled congrega- 
tions, you need only think of the difference that 
would be manifested in stock dealings, if the auction 
were dispensed with, or the change that would take 
place in war, if the drum and the fife and the battle 
array in large bodies of troops were no part of the 
military art. ‘ ; 

¥ix now ycur attention to another development in 
our churches, viz: the gradual change in the orato- 
rical labors of the clergy. A few centuries ago there 
was no such a thing as a sermon; the church service 
was entirely ceremonial, and that in Latin; and even 
at the beginning of this century all sermons even in 
Protestant countries were but yet diluted talk upon 
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the mystic part of our religion. Compare with these 
the carefully prepared compositions.of preachers like 
the Rey. Mr. Mayo or Dr. Thompson, and how clear- 
ly they indicate the current of the tide! Mankind 
are evidently changing in two directions; first, they 
are getting shy of subjecting themselves to the gross- 
er intensifications of excited and exciting revival 
preachers; and second, they are hunting the orators 
whose sermons contain the largest amount of exact 
knowledge; and of course the clergy, either from 
their own better sense, as Beecher does, or from mo- 
tives of interest, brought about by empty benches 
and poor incomes, follow the demand of the public 
mind. 

Intimately connected herewith are the lectures, 
which form now so important an element in our 
churches; they are another step forward towards the 
coming man; for lay subjects bring the laity ! 

The most significant sign of the times is, however, 
in my opinion, the institution of gratuitous public 
lectures by the public authorities of many States in 
Germany, on Sabbath evenings. These lectures are 
delivered by Professors of Universities, and men of 
science. We have an approach to such public assem- 
blies in this country in some churches, and among 
the Turners and free-thinkers, and some churches 
have even ventured to have secular information im- 
parted on Sunday evenings in the basements of their 
churches; but what are they compared with those 
vast assemblages that meet on Sabbath evenings in 
the public halls of Stuttgart, Munich, Dresden, Leip- 
zig, &c., to listen eagerly to scientific discourses from 
free-thinking Philosophers and Professors, who take 
no texts from the Bible! Our lectures are timid 
yieldings to the demands of society ! Theirs are bold 
advances of knowledge! 

Do you not see that a good part of mankind are 
out of church already ; that more are going out, and 
that very few are going in? The new institutions, 
of which I have just now spoken, I have witnessed 
myself; for they are not only popular, but they are 
becoming a public necessity! Kings and Queens, 
Cabinet Ministers and Generals, doctors and lawyers, 
mechanics and laborers, yea, what is most significant, 
the best women in the land, attend them, and every 
winter they are getting more crowded and more nu- 
merous. Soon they will constitute a chief agency in 
the elevation and maintenance of the higher moral 
tone of society, and once being that, what becomes 
of churches? What of all the aggregates that nurse 
things irreconcilable with social science? 

Ts it, then, ] put the question fearlessly, so very 
strained a progress, to think it possible, that even in 
America the public authorities will in time engage 
and pay men of classic and scientific education to 
teach the adult population of the land knowledge? 
Under Constantine’s wise guidance, Greek and Ro- 
man Priests turned Christian Bishops and Deacons ! 
In Rome itself, and other places in Europe, the 
Christian clergy now officiates in pagan temples! 
Why think it then so preposterous that, in time, our 
preachers will become changed, and quit sermon- 
izing on what they do not know, and turn to teach- 
ing that which they do or shall know ? 

Do not misunderstand me for this remark. Believe 
me, that Tam fully aware, that teaching science or 
mechanics or agriculture or any such knowledge is 
not the sphere of the church; what I mean, is quite 
another knowledge,—that of knowing how to live as 
a social being. That is the useful part of all clerical 
labors; the remainder is. the ornamenta!,—the sensa- 
tional,—y ea, I may as well speak it right out,—the 
useless part. I recognize fully the propriety, yea, 
the necessity of having, as a part of social life, a body 
of men who are educated to teach ethics, but I reject, 
as worse than fruitless, the maintenance of mere ser- 
monizers on religious dogma. e 

Not the abrupt abrogation of the old is wanted in 
churches, so as to conform to the spirit of the age, but 
the modification thereof. And if you want to learn 
the way to this modification, go to Zschokke and _ to 
Fritz Oberlin, and follow, and improve upon, their 
example. 

Human society is always a coherent entirety with 
parts that necessarily hold relations and adaptations 
to each other. No one part can be ruthlessly torn 
out, nor must there be vacuums; on the contrary, the 
true Reformer is always he who is content to assist 
the coming development. But the subject is widen- 


ing, when the time allotted to me, warns me to limit, 


and confine it, and to hasten to the close. 


Isay then unhesitatingly: The coming man will 
not attend Church! Men are undergoing great social 
changes, and the church will keep changing with 
them, until in our sense there will benochurch. The 
necessity to haye a body of men who are specially 
educated and devoted to ethics, will always exist,and 
there ever will be differences among men as to the 
best method of satisfying this necessity. We cannot 
expect that the future will be entirely without those 
victims to their Own ignorance or to their disposition 
“to regard their ease and neglect knowledge,” as 
Martivalle has it; men whose credulities are abused, 
as for instance in the crusades, to work them into 
their fatuities and blind zeal. There wil! always be 
many men whose minds are inert, who are averse to 
the exertion necessary to think well; and such may 
fall into the hands of men-who “multiply idealities 
with their private interests.” What the active think- 
ing men must do is to spread knowledge, so as to di- 
minish the influence: f the men who live from the 
ignorance and stupefactions of mankind. That can 
be done, and is being done by the spread of better 
information. Away, then, with all ideal mankinds! 
Give us the realities of life! Of these, the most pre- 
cious to us is the fact that society is moving, and 
moving in the right direction!—Commoner. 


RELIGION IN THE LIGHT OF REASON AND 
COMMION SENSE. 


[An Essay by Rabbi isaac M. Wise, read at the Toledo Conven- 
tion of the Free Religious Association.] 


“Reason and Religion” is the theme I am called upon 
to discuss. I thank the honored Secretary of the 
Free Religious Association, that he did not write, as 
many people do think, Reason or Religion. With 
most of the modern religionists this ‘‘or” is a fixed 
fact. They usually imagine the dominion of one ne- 
cessitates the subjection of the other. Starting from 
these premises, in addition to the hypothesis that the 
multitude reasons feebly and feels keenly, they nat- 
urally declare Religion in the form of implicit and 
uninquired faith as the only and safest ethical guide 
of man, and expect not only of those who reason not, 
but also of those who do reason, to disregard all the 
objections which the understanding may raise against 
this or that form of faith. Contrary to the doctrine 
of the very Bible which they teach, they cannot see 
that the ‘* Fear of the Lord,” as Religion is called in 
the Hebrew, is ‘‘the beginning of wisdom,” and not 
wisdom itself; therefore they demand the suspension 
of understanding and the sovereignty of faith in the 
ethical domain of humanity. 

Where reason ends, individual authority and ment 
tal freedom cease, and man must submit to outer, 
usually called higher, authority. Therefore one class 
of religionists must have an infallible head of the 
church; another must point to an infallible book, 
creed, ov association; and again another must place 
implicit confidence in a number of men assembled in 
a conference or synod, to establish their regula fidei. 
The difference on this point among the various sects 
amounts to nothing. The infallible man, book, creed, 
chuvch, conference or synod subjects reason and free- 
dom to the oracles of afew persons, who hold the 
multitude in mental and moral bondage. 

Tf one would advance the novel theory, that one 
must only see and not also hear, or vice versa, in or- 
der to comply with the will of his Maker, religionists 
of all classes would instantly assail him with the fair 
argument,—To what purpose am I given these eyes 
and these ears, if not to do both seeing and hearing? 
Man is gifted with no organ, no instinct, no capacity 
to be kept dormant and useless. The elevation of 
human nature depends upon the full and symmetrical 
development of all his organs, instincts, and capaci- 
ties. We propose the same argument. If man is 
naturally gifted with understanding, why and where- 
fore should he not use it to the very best of his abil- 
ities? Is it not his sacred duty, for his own benefit 
and the blessing of. society, to make the best use of 
the choicest gitt heaven has bestowed on the mortal 
creature? Was the physical eye given to the pur- 
pose of seeing and the mental eye to blindness? - If 
reason we should and reason we must, why. not on the 
most sublime and most important questions of right 
and wrong, of good and evil in the light of the eter- 
nal Deity; of our relations and duties to God and 
man; of our salvation and happiness in time and 
eternity—when these and similar questions prove 
most attractive to human nature, and offer the most 
irresistible impulses to the understanding, to exer- 
cise, develop, and elevate itself? Declare the free- 
dom of the understanding ; in the name of God and 
humanity let man reason for himself! Remove the 
obstacles, break the fetters, overthrow the iron walls 
of uninquired faith, infallible men or books! Let 
man be free, and he will reason right, feel right, and 
do right. 

We cannot do it, many religionists say, because we 
have numerous dogmas and doctrines which will not 
stand the rigid application of reason. And because 
we have such dogmas, doctrines, and alleged facts, 
known tous as mysteries, therefore we must rely 
upon faith and subject our reason to it. What is to 
become of the doctrines of trinity, incarnation, 
atonement, resurrection, mediation, redemption, /bap- 
tism and absolution of sin, if reason is to govern 
faith? This isno argument in favor of those doc- 
trines; it is all against them. Because they cannot 
stand the rigid application of reason, therefore they 
are not necessary to human happiness,.or else the be- 
nign Creator of human reason must be accused of 
the Satanic malignity of having cursed man with the 
understanding which makes him miserable and 
wretched in time and eternity. Because they cannot 
stand the rigid application of reason, therefore they 
cannot be true, or else understanding is not the 
power to distinguish truth from error, which, under 
all circumstances and in all cases aside of matters of 
faith, itis universally"admitted to be. Again, be- 
cause they cannot stand the rigid application of reas- 
on, they arenugatory to the best and holiest interests 
of humanity, and ought to be dropped out of every 
good man’s religious creed; not merely because they 
are useless and not true, but chiefly because they ob- 
scure the intellect with fictitious mysteries, benighten 
the reason, clog the judgment, and hinder the free 
exercise of the understanding, by which man becomes 
free, intelligent, and happy. We do not argue on the 
doctrines named exclusively, but on all, of all creeds 
and systems, which cannot stand the rigid applica- 
tion of reason. They have reduced millions to men- 
tal bondage and impressed them with the nugatory 
belief that they must not reason. Therefore we meet 
with so much stupidity, ignorance, and thoughtless- 
ness in the world. Therefore we meet with so many 
hoary children of unripe intellects, who must be 
taken by their hands by some priest, politician, 
church or party chief, in order to find their way 
from the cradle tothe grave, always dependent upon 
somebody else, never depending upon themselves. 
Therefore, we furthermore maintain, since ignorance 


and mental bondage are the parents of vice, crime, 
and folly, there is so much depravity in all classes of 
societies ; the millions are the tools of their cunning 
leaders, and follow uuconsciously almost to the bat- 
tle-field, to murder and slaughter their own brothers. 
Therefore—but no, we will draw no more conse- 
quences. These will suffice to support our argument 
in fayor of reason and against any faith which can- 
not stand the rigid application of reason. Anyhow, 
our argument will sound much more reasonable than 
that produced in favor of the supremacy of faith. 
Your supremacy of reason leads to atheism and 
nihilism, so the next argument runs; and haying ut- 
tered it, our neighbors suppose they have defeated 
and routed us completely. It reminds one of the poor 
sage whosedife was in danger because he was so very 
ill-shaped, and he lived in a country where ugly per- 
sons were not tolerated. Placed before his judge, he 
was asked why he was so ugly and ill-shaped. ‘“‘I 
know not,” was the reply; ‘‘¢o and ask my Maker 
why he made me so and not. otherwise.” Go and 
ask the Maker of human intellect why the under- 
standing leads to atheism and nihilism, if it does lead 
thereto. If such was the fact, why labor any longer 
under self-delusion? If there is no salvation, no hap- 
piness in truth, there can be none in falsehood and 
fiction. If the understanding leads to atbeism and 
nihilism, then the human family must. ultimately ar- 
rive there, as nothing can contro] the power of con- 
viction. If it must be, may it be so at once. If it 
must be, then face the music, the sooner the better. 
But this is a priestly scarecrow, and nothing else. 
Cunning egotists caution the masses not to reason, 
not to reflect, in order to have no judgment of their 
own and depend entirely on their superiors, If you 
reason, you willbe damned, your children will be 
thieves, your grandchildren murderers, your great- 
grandchildren barbarians, painted savages, and in the 
fifth generation the devil will be the sovereign of the 


universe, they say, and in many instances succeed - 


in rendering important services to stupidity and ig- 
norance. As far, however, as history records, that 
theory proves to be false. As yet no nation, no tribe 
capable of intelligent speech, was found without the 
three gifts of conscience, religion, and the hope of 
immortality. The same was the case in the time of 
Cicero, as he himself tells us; and at the very dawn 
of history, the gigantic figures of those men appear 
who gave us the written records and the mythologi- 
cal traditions of pre-historic religion, so that we 


-know how man and religion appear inseparable ; we 


know that, like understanding, conscience, religion, 
and the hope of immortality are the characteristics 
of human nature. Hence mankind, by its very na- 
ture, is not atheistical, nor given to nihilism. So his- 
tory teaches. 

Philosophers, however, some, several or many phi- 
losophers, they maintain, led by their understanding, 
run into atheism and nihilism. If we reason, we shall 
experience the same fate. We know of many very 
religious philosophers and many atheistical church 
members, nay, atheistical priests, which fact neu- 
tralizes the above argument. We know still more, 
viz: that most of the atheistical philosophers argue 
against the peculiar theistical evidence produced by 
others, or against the definitions of Deity established. 
in theology, and not against the existence of Deity 
itself. If one reads the various books called Hyi- 
dences of Christianity, it is very easy to fall into athe- 
ism. If one takes up a book on dogmatic theology, 
and reads the impertinent assumptions of theologians 
to define the infinite and attribute human virtues gnd 
vices to the absolute, he might become an atheist. 
But that is theology and dogmatism, the very thing 
which must go to the museums and antiquarians. 
Open the book of reason, of clear and free under- 
standing, read in the volume of nature, examine the 
pages of eternal wisdom in the beauty, perfection, 
regularity, and harmony of the universe, and there is 
God in every line, in every letter. Dive into the 
depth of human conscience and consciousness, of 
man’s own self and his inward mysteries, cast an hon- 
est glance into the broad mirror of history, and there 
is God, immortality, eternal justice, beheld with reas- 
on’s eye, felt by the innermost fibres of the mind. 
No danger—the more enlightenment, the more sci- 
ence; the more philosophy, the more truth. We 
haye nothing to fear for our God; dogmatists have, 
because theirs is the artificial Deity composed of de- 
finitions. Our God is the Eternal, Infinite, and Ab- 
solute, the Cause of all causes, the Source of life and 
being. He cannot be demonstrated away, for he is 
understanding and power himself. : 

So religion and reason: are to go hand in hand, 
Reason must govern, religion must lead. “Religion 
suggests, reason corrects. Religion is a divine im- 
pulse, careless of consequences, and unconscious of 
its sacred yearning ; reason watches over it, to guard 
it against mischief, such as superstition, prejudice, 
fanaticism, asceticism, revivals, and camp-meetings, 
Reason is the Messiah, the Redeemer, and Savior ; 
and religion the invisible bonds to tie man to heaven’s 
dome, and to unite the human family in justice, love, 
and happiness. The heaven-born twin-sisters must 
never be separated. Religion must advise and con- 
sole, and Reason must govern. Therefore give us 
knowledge, science, philosophy; give us the pro- 
ducts of reason, and send your theology to the mu- 
seum. Give us God and no definitions; truth and no. 
mysteries; facts and no delusions. Give us truth, 
and we will have the best religion,—that governed 
by reason. 

> ace) 


A good deal of the consolation offered in the world 
is about as solacing as the assurance of the man to 
his wife when she fell into the river,— You'll find 
ground at the bottom, my dear.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association, 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION, NOV 3. 


A large audience of thinking people assembled at 
Masonic Hall last evening to hear the address of Mr. 
Frothingham and others on the subject of Free Reli- 
gion. In the audience we noticed the leading free- 
thinkers of the city, a few clergymen of the Evangel- 
ical schools, and no less than four Catholic Priests. 
Mr. Blanchard acted as temporary Chairman, and 
made the introductory address. He spoke of the good 
work of the Association. 

Mr. Blanchard introduced Rey. O. B. Frothing- 
hah, of New York. 


[The substance of Mr. Frothingham’s address was 
given last week in our report of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention.— ED. | 


Mr. Frothingham continued in this strain at consid- 
erable length, but the above is sufficient to show the 
object of the Association as explained by him. 

he audience listened with an air of the greatest 
interest, and once or twice cheered most heartily. 

At the close of Mr. Frothingham’s address, Col. 
Martin, of the Committee on Finance, spoke of the 
expenses, which was followed by a collection. 

Mr. W. J. Potter, Secretary of the Association, pre- 
sented the annual reports of the same, which could 
be had at the door. He also stated that Max Mueller, 
the eminent scholar, occupied the same platform 
practically. He spoke of the breadth of the organi- 
zation, and presented as an illustration the fact that 
its meetings in Cincinnati were opened in the He- 
brew Temple. 

Mr. Potter alluded to the politeness and generosity 
of the Catholics of this city in postponing their Fair, 
that the Society might have the hall, and, on behalf 
of the Association, tendered to these people the 
thanks of the same. 

Mr. Frothingham, the President, then reeccmmend- 
ed Tus Inpex, published at Toledo by F. E. Abbot, 
after which he introduced Mr. Abbot, who spoke a 
few minutes very effectively of liberty and union in 
Church and State. He spoke of the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, and claimed that, while yearning for polit- 
ical freedom and purity, we also yearned inwardly 
for social and religious freedom and fraternity. 

This closed the meeting, beside the announce- 
ments.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


FRIDAY SESSIONS, NOV. 4. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The audience yesterday morning was nota very 
large one, there being not over 150 persons in the 
hall at any time during the session. Much interest 
was manifested in the proceedings by all who were 
in attendance, and now and then, as the speakers ut- 
tered something that was in sympathy with the opin- 
ion of the audience, there were bursts of applause, 
but in the main very little enthusiasm was exhibited. 
At half-past 10 o’elock the Association was called to 
order by President O. B. Frothingham, of New York, 
and he announced as the subject for discussion—‘The 
Relation of Religion to the State in America,” inclu- 
ding the question of permitting the Bible to be read 
in the public schools in this country. He then intro- 
duced Miss Lillie. Peckham, of Milwaukee, who was 
delegated to open the debate. Miss Peckham is a 
rather good looking specimen of femininity, and her 
aie showed that she possesses a well cultivated 
mind. 

Miss Peckham said:—The public schools are the 
most powerful weapons of a nation. The very foun- 
dation of our republican form of government has its 
birth-place in our public schools. The question is— 
Shall the Bible be taught in these schools or not? 
Let us reason together upon the merits of this sub- 
ject, and, casting aside all prejudice of caste and sect, 
seek only for the truth. Now, in this country, we 
don’t want to have any union of Church and State. 
Our forefathers declared this in the first amendment 
to the Constitution, and it is one of the fundamental 
principles of our government. We haye given up 
our faith in Papal infallibility, but it seems that we 
have not relinquished our faith in the infallibility of 
the State. What special wisdom has the State that 
it should choose our religion for us? Have a major- 


. ity of the people a right to declare the faith that shall 


be taught the minority? When the Roman Catholic 
and the Jew pay their school taxes, have they not a 
right to have a voice in this matter? It is a public 
inconsistency and a private injustice. There was 
once a government that legislated on all the affairs of 
men, I have detected the same feeling in the minds 
of our opponents to-day. That government was a 
sort of police force to provide what men should do. 
But men in this country are able to govern them- 
selves. The reading of the Protestant Bible in the 
public schools of this country is an acknowledgment 
of Protestant supremacy. We want no religious su- 
premacy in this country. Has the United States Goy- 
ernment the right to prohibit people from having 
their children instructed in any religious faith they 
may desire? We should remodel our laws. Were I 
the most devoted Christian, I should demand a law 
that should know no sect. In the present state of 
things there is danger to the schools—danger of the 
school fund being withdrawn, and the schools de- 
stroyed. The Roman Catholics want the Bible out 
of the schools because they desire the supremacy of 
their religion. 

A movement is on foot to divide the school fund 
or to take the Bible out of the schools. All who are 
free from church ties and prejudices will decide it is 
not just to force the Bible on those who do not be- 
lieveit. We do not want our school union divided, or 
our school system scattered into isolated and secta- 
rian schools. So let the Bible go, and so prevent any 
future war as great as the war for the Union. The 
sciences, arts, philosophy, law, etc., are what the 
present age demand as that which should be taught 
in our schools. 

When we demand the exclusion of the Bible from 
our schools, in favor of the sciences, what justice or 
expediency can you give to refuse such a request or 
demand? Now, the question for us to decide is— 
Shall we endorse the narrow platform of ideas forced 
upon us, or the broad platform of equality and jus- 
tice? For my part. I w: nt immutable justice, com- 
posed of equality, freedom and brotherhood. 

The President then introduced Rey. Thomas Vick- 
ers, of Cincinnati, who said that the ground had been 
thoroughly gone oyer by the previous speaker; but 
that in addition to what had already been said it 
might be well to consider the subject from some other 
point of view. Why are thereso many advantages 
for Bible instruction in the public schools, and how 
did it first getin? It is answered because this is a 
Christian country; the Bible is what Christianity 
gets its life from, and therefore it should be read in 
the schools. This is an excellent argument. It only 
has one fault, and that is, that itis not true. This is 
not a Christian country, and I thank God for it, and, 
if we can do anything to prevent it, it never will be. 
The Government has never declared itself to be a 
Christian one; on the contrary, it has expressly de- 
clared that it is not. Itis a subversion of the cardi- 


nal principles of our government to foist the Protest- 
ant religion upon those who do not wantit. There 
are those who admit that this country is not Protest- 
ant who are nevertheless in favor of having the Bible 
in the schools, as they say that each person should 
receive religious education to fit him to act justly to- 
wards his fellow-men, and as the Bible is the most 
widely accepted of any religious work, it should be 
the text-book adopted. Of course the Association 
would not admit the ground on which the argument 
is based. Is there a person here who believes the 
Bible to be the best book of moral instruction, and 
would recommend his little daughter to read all parts 
of it? Of course there is not. I believe that the 
statement that the Bible is the best text-book of mor- 
ality isa humbug. If a partis unfit to read, ail is 
unfit. 

I fear that weliberals are sometimes led to overes- 
timate the value of the public school system of this 
conutry,as itnow exists. I donot wish to say anything 
against the public school, but it is a practical failure. 
The government makes the man, when the man 
should make the government, according to the Con- 
stitution. I do not believe in public instruction, car- 
ried to the extent itis in this country. It is an evil 
and an injustice. 


Ido believe in it to a certain extent. I believe 
in putting tools in the hands of a child—hbelieve in 
taxing for that and no further. Perhaps the primary 
school in which are taught the elements of knowl- 
edge would be enough. Confine public instruction 
to this, and then make it compulsory for all children 
to attend. Give a child a primary education, and if 
he has the spirit to go forward, he will be assisted. 

Mr. Frothingham then stated that the discussion 
was open, and that the Association liked opposition. 
No persons availing themselves of the opportunity of 
responding, the Chairman called on Rowland Con- 
nor, of Boston, who said :— 

Beecher, Bellows, The Independent, the liberal or- 
thodox papers, The Advance of Chicago, the Jews, 
all said that the Bible should be taken out of the 
schools, and that the secular press did not know 
what to say, but were waiting to be told. 

He then went over the old grounds that the Catho- 
lics wanted the Bible out of the schools. 

The Priests were the old and the first educators, 
and therefore should be to-day. 


All European nations have their national churches, 
because government and religion went together. But 
just here the argument fails in regard to America, 
because civilization is not so identified here. The 
United States of America knows no theology, and 
when we talk of national education, we should not 
think of religion. He did not like any law which 
was compulsory in having all children go to school, 
and wanted it changed. He said the theory of eur 
government demanded thatit be kept out of our 
schools; and that, he added, was the gist of the whole 
argument. He instanced sections of country where 
Catholics and Chinese were in the majority, and 
should they not have the same privileges as Protest- 
ants in reference to the instruction of children ? 


He was followed by E. C. Towne, editor of The 
Examiner, published in Chicago. He said the Bible 
was a good book, but now it isa bad one, and we 
don’t want a bad book in our schools. It is bad be- 
cause it is taught that God is shut up in it, and that 
the Bible is to be worshipped as an idol. He com- 
pared the Koran with the Bible, and thought of the 
two, the Koran was the best. He had read the Bible 
sixteen times before he was sixteen years of age. He 
did not like the divisions of the Bible—which in its 
old purpose as a book for the Jews was pretty good— 
into chapters and verses, doubtless because it made 
it much more easy of reference and an aid to those 
who seek its glorious revelations. He then went on 
to say that many things in the Bible are licentious, 
and would not be read if printed in a newspaper. It 
may be good for heathens, but not for enlightened 
men. He then stated that the Jews are now con- 
vinced that the Bible is ahuman book. He compared 
the Bible with the productions of men of to-day, as 
the light of a candle is to the noonday sun. 


He was followed by remarks from a gentleman in 
the audience, who stated that there were in the 
United States only one of the so-called Christians to 
ten of the population. ; : 

William J. Potter, of New Bedford, being called on 
by the Chair, said, among other things, that he did 
not know that the Bible was so bad a book as Mr. 
Towne said it was, and that he presumed the reason 
that he had never discovered it was because he had 
never read the book clear through. 

He was followed by Mr. Vickers, in reply, to ques- 
tions asked by Mr. Blanchard, who said that if this 
country was intended to be a Christian one, the 
founders would have said so; but that the Govyern- 
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ment said afterwards that it was in no sense a Christ- 
jan Government. 

Mr. Frothingham said—We have only hinted at 
this great question: Is it right for this Government 
to appoint chaplains in the army or Legislature? 
He stated that the origin of this country was not 
from England, but from infidel France. 

He then announced the Convention adjourned un- 
til half-past 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The topic for the afternoon session was—“ The 
Battle of Free Religion against Dogmatism and Su- 
perstition.” 

The Rey. F. E. Abbot, of Toledo, opened the dis- 
cussion. 


Rey. O. B. Frothingham spoke at some length of 
the superstition which pervades the religious world, 
and of the necessity that it should be removed before 
the world could make any substantial progress. 

Col. J. O. Martin then read an essay on the subject 
under discussion, which was a most able effort, and 
showed evidence of deep thought and research on the 
part of its author. 

Mr. Towne thought that superstition and dogmat- 
ism make of the popular Christian Church of to-day 
a den of thieves and murderers. He used the words 
in the same sense that Christ used them when he 
said to the Jews, his co-religionists, that they made 
of the temple a den of thieves, and when he said that 
he that loveth not his brother isa murderer. The 
adherents of the pepular Christianity will take a 
man’s living away from him and starve him to death, 
if he does not subscribe to their doctrines. 

These things are going on all over the country ev- 
ery day in the name of Jesus. They ought to make 
that name infamous, and would make it infamous if 
it were not s» enveloped in the broadest, purest, 
most heavenly charity. This is what he was deter- 
mined to fight as long as he lived, and with all his 


might. 
EVENING SESSION. 


A largér assembly than had been present at any of 
the previous sessions was gathered in the hall last 
evening. The addresses were listened to with mark- 
ed attention, and were frequently applauded. 

Col. Martin stated that these friends came here 
without any compensation, and that the expenses of 
the Convention amounted to $80 or $90. The pay- 
ment of the expenses devolved upon the resident 
friends of the cause. Therefore a collection would 
be taken up before the opening of the meeting, and 
he hoped that the audience would make liberal con- 
tributions. 

After the collection had been taken up, the Presi- 
dent announced Rey. E. C. Towne, of Chicago, who 
opened the discussion on the subject— Will the 
Coming Man Attend Church?” Mr. Towne said:— 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—It is 
to be assumed that any man who attempts to answer 
this question will give his individual opinion whether 
he himself would go, should he be among the coming 
men. He would go if he did not get to a Free Reli- 
gious Association first. But does the evisting man go 
to church? He had been told that seven people out 
of eight in this city do not go tochurch. Not one in 
forty go to the communion table. The church, in a 
strict sense, is already deserted by thirty-nine of forty 
persons. An eminent man of this country, who is 
distinguished in public life, had told him that he had 
not been to church in twenty-nine years. He him- 
self liked to go to church, whether the minister 
preached according to his idea or not. But he did 
not go, because he did not receive kind treatment 
there. Jesus said the hour cometh, and now is, that 
man will worship God in spirit and in truth. The 
coming man will find the Bible as used in the popu- 
lar churches, that is, as an infallible book, as an im- 
age of God, is not believed. The coming man can’t 
acknowledge Jesus as an infinite being, nor can he 
believe the various religious creeds. He will not en- 
ter the church, because in order to do so, he will be 
compelled to believe the Divine Book, the Divine 
Mediator, the Divine Creed, andthe Divine Church. 
The coming man will be more human and humane; 
more sympathetic with his fellow-beings; a pure, 
great-hearted lover of his race. He will be so ab- 
sorbed in working for his fellow-men that he will 
haye no time to work for himself. It is greater to 
have hope, love and faith to our fellow-men than to 
do anything else. Though it were proven to us that 
there was no God, it would still be our duty to love 
one another during our existence. He believed that 
when we learned how to unselfishly love our fellow- 
ee we will understand that love is greater than 

od. 

The Roman Catholic Church deserves great praise 


for its humanity. He honored that church for it. , 


But, in general, the sentiment of the existing church 
was not humane. The church is the receptacle of 
genteel humanity, and has no mercy for humble sin- 
ners. He had been brought up in the extreme ortho- 
dox faith, and had studied and tried to fit himself in 
every way to defend that faith. He had relinquished 
his adherence to the orthodox church through obser- 
vation of its inhumanity to the outside world. He 
referred to a poem, which is approved of by the 
Evangelical Church, and said that if he should read 
passages from the same, the audience would leave 
the hall more horror-stricken than if he should com- 
mit a cold-blooded murder on the stage. A church 
that tolerates that sort of a book the coming man will 
not attend. The coming man, on account of his hu- 
manity, will not go to church, neither will he go to 
heaven. We want to build upon this structure of 
humanity. The orthodox church says—Let the sin- 


ner go to the bottomless pit of perdition, with the 
millstone of sin tied to his neck. The coming man 
will labor and try to coerce sinners into doing right. 
We cannot say too much to express the infinity of 
God, but no one must attempt to say that he knows 
all about God. The church pretends to present an 
image of God, but he could not believe that it does 
anything of the kind. 

The existing church to the coming man will be as 
empty as the Catacombs, and useless as the Pyramids 
of Egypt. John Ruskin says that “ the only true 
church is where one may take his brother’s hand 
helpfully.” That church the coming man will bring 
with him, and it will make the desert blossom like 
the rose. 

Rey. F. E. Abbot said:—Last evening a lady in 
the audience, upon hearing the subject—‘ Will the 
Coming Man Attend Church ?”’—announced, said it 
depended upon whether the coming woman does so. 
He thought that, although this remark was made in 
jest, there was a great deal of truth init. Man re- 
spects the church-going element in woman. He be- 
lieved that there would be in the future some kind of 
worship among us that would be free from dogmat- 
ism and formality. When he went into an orthodox 
church, he was disgusted with the want of real wor- 
ship. When he went to church, he wanted to find 
what he called the spirit of worship. He was amin- 
ister, but seldom had prayer in his meetings, because 
he believed in it too much to make it a mere routine. 
He had heard more blasphemy from the pulpit than 
he had on the street. He thought that the worship 
that the coming man will give will be found in his 
daily life, in his shop, on the road, by the wayside, in 
the field, etc. 

Miss Peckham alluded to the Radical Clubs which 
have been organized in other cities. It takes but very 
little to organize them. A few intelligent men and 
women come together to express their sentiments on 
this subject of free religion. There is an immense 
amount of unacknowledged infidelity in America. 
Men and women fight in silence and in darkness 
these subjects, which they should battle against to- 

ether with all the aid the sciences can afford them. 

he announced herself in favor of ministers’ clubs, as 
they would furnish each of the members new ideas. 
You ministers have preached us Christ’s religion long 
enough, now preach us yours. Christ’sreligion would 
not do for her. She must have her own. No one 
need tell her that Christ’s religion would save her. 
She only reverenced Christ as she would any royal 
and noble man. She blamed Christianity because it 
takes thoughts that belong to others and claims them 
as its own. God would have as soon walled in the 
rain which he sends upon the just and unjust, as to 
have withheld his truth from one class of people and 
given it to another. 

Rey. Thomas Vickers,of Cincinnati,said he was con- 
vinced that the coming man would attend church— 
that is, his idea of the church of the future—the church 
that will be fast anchored to this earth, and will have 
but very little regard for heaven or hell as places 
apart from this earth—the church that will clasp real- 
ities, and cease to clutch at dreams and phantoms. 

The coming church will not prostitute nature for 
the serving of God. It will affirm that religion does 
not necessarily include the recognition of the 
existence of God. It will not insult human- 
ity by such abominable theories as the present 
church does. The coming church will not be a com- 
munion of saints. There will be no goats on the left 
hand, and, thank God! no sheep on the right. It will 
have got rid of the sheep theory, and therefore will 
have no need of pastors or shepherds. Whatever the 
church of the future may be, it will not be a believing 
church ; it will think a great deal more of knowing 
than believing. 

The coming church will not taboo science and phi- 
losophy ; it will be a learner. It will also be a pop- 
ular teacher and the most efficient agent of diffusing 
scientific knowledge. But it will not be a praying 
machine. As the church gets rid of the popular con- 
ception of God, it will get rid of the popular notion 
of His interference with human affairs. Coupled with 
the idea of a flat earth and overhanging heavens,there 
is an idea of a God who sits up there, watching the 
machinery go on, and oils and tends it. The coming 
church will recognize that it is just as rational to ask 
God for a horse or a cow as to ask for humanity. 

Rowland Connor supposed that the coming man, if 
he attended church at all, would of course go on Sun- 
day. Men nowadays worked and toiled in the race 
for wealth, and went to church on the Sabbath. He 
dwelt upon the Greariness of Sunday to the children 
of strict Christian parents, and how he grew to hate 
that day when a child himself, because he was so re- 
stricted and restrained during its continuance. He 
implored fathers and mothers to use their best efforts 
to make Sunday a bright and beautiful day for their 
children. If they would only do this, he would not 
care so much whether they went to church or not. 
He did not believe that it was possible for a minister 
to speak an hour every Sunday, and speak well. He 
believed that in the coming church ministers would 
use every effort to have the sermons animated and in- 
teresting, and would do this by inviting their co-labor- 
ers to occupy their pulpits. He related of a Sunday 
school that was presided over by an atheist and spir- 
itualist, which was conducted in perfect harmony, 
and said that it was a lesson to orthodox Christians, 
and was the result of free religion. 

The Rev. O. B. Frothingham reviewed at some 
length the proceedings of the Association during the 
Convention, calling the audience to bear witness to 
the frank, bold, liberal manner in which they had 
presented their thoughts. He hoped those who had 
heard the words of the speakers would ponder upon 


the same, and if they found in them that which 

seemed right, they would act upon them. He then 

eae the Convention adjourned.—Jndianapolis 
ntinel, } 


THE TOLEDO CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association. 


MONDAY EVENING SESSION, NOV. 7. 


A large and attentive audience assembled last night 
at Gitskey’s Opera House to listen to discourses by 
Rey. William J. Potter and Rev. O. B. Frothihgham 
upon Free Religion, introductory to the Convention 
of the Free Religious Association, which is now being 
held in this city. 

On motion, Hon. Richard Mott presided, and after 
a few introductory remarks as to the character, aims, 
and objects of the Convention, he introduced the Rey. 
Mr. Potter. 

MR. POTTER’S ADDRESS. 


He introduced the subject of his remarks by a brief 
statement concerning the origin of the Free Religious 
Association, the principles which it involves, and the 
object for which this Convention was called, and 
which it was intended to represent. The Free Reli- 
gious Association, he said, was formed in Boston in , 
the spring of 1867. He did not mean to say that the 
movement then first began, or that they organized 
the movement; but on the contrary we should say 
that the movement of the true Free Religion had 
been a long time in the world, and that this Associa- 
tion came rather out of the movement than that it 
made the movement; and although the Society was 
formed in Boston, it was not intended to be a Boston 
Society, but was represented by two members who 
resided in Ohio, Rabbi Wise and Francis E. Abbot; 
and that upon its organization its proceedings were 
published not only in Boston, but in the New York 
papers, inviting all those who wished perfect freedom: 
in religion to come and give a helping hand to the 
cause. He said at those meetings there were repre- 
sented liberal Unitarians, Spiritualists, and others; 
and that at their second meeting, in 1868, they re- 
ceived a letter from Chunder Sen, of India, assuring 
them of his fellowship in their cause. 

He said that the Association was not of any secta- 
rian ereed whatever, but allowed each to think for 
himself without forcing him, and that when we allow 
that principle, we assert the principles of the Associa- 
tion. For illustration, he would say that their Con- 
stitution provides— 

1. This Association shall be called the Free Reli- 
gious Association—its objects being to promote the 
interest of pure religion; to encourage the scientific 
study of theology ; and to increase fellowship in the 
spirit ; and to this end all persons interested in these 
objects are cordially invited to its membership. 

2. Membership in this Association shall leaye each 
individual responsible for his own opinions alone, 
and affect in no degree his relations to other Associa- 
tions. 

Any person desiring to co-operate with this Asso- 
ciation shall be considered a member, with full right 
to speak in its meetings. 

The speaker said these were the cardinal princi- 
ples of the Association, and that these principles had 
met with a warm response here in the West, and in- 
deed from what he had noticed in Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, he thought they had obliterated effective- 
ly the idea that this was merely a ‘‘New England 
clique.” 

MR. FROTHINGHAM’S ADDRESS. 

The President of the Convention then introduced 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, of Boston, President of 
the Association. He spoke in very flattering terms of 
the reception the Association had received in the 
West, and that he had been requested again and 
again to visit Chicago, where he was assured they 
would have a warm welcome. He also stated that 
the idea of Free Religion existed elsewhere than in 
America,stating that he had been receiving from time 
to time copies of a weekly paper published in Milan, 
Italy, setting forth the same ideas, and, although it 
was somewhat informal in organization, yet carrying 
on missionary operations in precisely this interest of 
perfect freedom of faith. As individuals each one 
had his own faith, and avery distinct one. He did 
not pretend that all their faith corresponds. 

Mr. Frothingham then referred to Mr. Abbot in 
terms of eulogy, and as being one of the officers of 
the Association ; yet that whatever he might say or 
publish, the Association was not responsible for his 
opinions, but that they stood side by side in the fel- 
lowship of faith. He said one of us may be a Jew 
and preach in the Hebrew Temple in Cincinnati, and 
another may be of some other church—Catholic or 
Protestant, if you please—and yet each man stands 
upon this principle independent of the church, be- 
cause our truths exist, and each one arrives at them 
by his own conclusions, and each feels his truth. 

his, then, is our position. When Paul started out 
on his mission of travelling, his plan was to address 
himself to the Jew; and it was only when he found 
that the Jews did not receive his word, that. he turn-. 
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ed his faith, and then it was that he took up his gos- 
pel for all the world, and not for the Jews alone ; and 
so it may happen that we may be misunderstood and 
misrepresented by Christians whose word should be 
liberal, as there is no more fellowship between faiths 
than there was a century ago. “I tell you,” said the 
speaker, “it is a mistake to suppose that sectarian- 
ism is growing weaker. When Chunder Sen was in 
England, a rush was made by these conservatives to 
obtain his services, not with a desire to affiliate in 
fellowship with this theist, but in order that they 
might fill tneir chapel up with large audiences to see 
this great theistical phenomenon.” 

The speaker then dwelt at some length upon the 
similarity found to exist between_the Bible, the Ko- 
ran, the Oriental writings of the East, and the writ- 
ings of Confucius, saying also that the organizations 
of Christians are simply grouped together politically, 
that they have no cohesion. It must be organic. 

Again he said, “ we speak of the church as femi- 
nine; he wanted it to be masculine. The Roman 
Catholic Church had promulgated its doctrine of the 
immaculate conception ef the Virgin, a woman phe- 
nomenon.” Again, he said they had been charged 
with being scientists, with being intellectual; but he 
desired to be ten times more intellectual than he was ; 
he wanted to be able to go down deep into this 
world’s faith, until he got at the human nature out of 
which all these faiths have grown. 

We have attempted only to give a very brief ab- 
stract of this discussion—our space not admitting of 
a full report. 

To-day there will be three sessions. One will be 
held at 10 o’clock A. M.; the subject will be, ‘“ Re- 
ligion under the Law of Reason and Common Sense,” 
and the discussion will be opened by Rey. Rowland 
Connor, of Boston, who will be followed by others. 
At 3 o’clock another session will be held; subject, 
“The True and False Use of the Sunday.” Rey. 
Thomas Vickers, of Cincinnati, will open this dis- 
cussion. ‘ 

At 7 o’clock in the evening the last session will be 
held, with the topic, ‘ Will the Coming Man attend 
Church?” Miss Lillie Peckham will open the dis- 
cussion, which will be free to all. : 


TUESDAY SESSIONS, NOV. 8. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention was opened yesterday morning at 
10 o’clock, with a small audience. The topic for dis- 
cussion was “ Religion under the Law of Reason and 
Common Sense.” President Frothingham introduc- 
ed Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, of Cincinnati. 

THE RABBI 


Read an address upon the above subject, from 
which we haye made a few selections. 


[The essay was published in full in last week’s 
Inprex.—Eb.] 
ADDRESS OF REV. ROWLAND CONNOR. 


The original chemist was an alchemist, expending 
his time, money and energies in trying to find the 
Philosopher’s Stone ; and we are beginning to work 
at the other end of the matter. We start, as our 
President said last night, with one faith. We apply 
onrselyes to the study of man, and, if not to say too 
much, with the study of God; and when we apply 
it upon that infallible book, we will place ourselves 
under his influence, with what is contained in the 
book. Reason has said the word, ages sustained it. 
In some States they are in the habit of swearing a 
witness in their courts with his right hand on the 
Bible, and afterward to kiss the book. If the wit- 
ness should swear falsely, the book would not help the 
matter. The book adds nothing. A witness may 
swear to a truth ora falsehood, nevertheless. This 
only adds dogma and superstition. Free Religion 
stands ready to strike down all this. It stands with 
adrawn dagger, ready to plunge it, into any old 
coffin fille with bones of superstition. Let reason 
bring to us infallibility; let all the methods of induc- 
tion be applied to religion as it is applied to other 
matters ; this is reason, and only in this way will man 
ever reach true religion. 

REMARKS OF G. B. STEBBINS. 


The next speaker introduced by the President was 
G. B. Stebbins, of Detroit, who said :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—This is a free plat- 
form ; I could heartily wish that all were as free as 
this. I could wish that we had in our midst all de- 
nominations and all creeds, and that would be tomy 
mind a free religion; but we cannot have it so, and 
we enter upon the discussion of truth, represented by 
afew. WhenI speak of truth, I mean the moral 
desires which reach beyond this life. We are here 
limited to no creeds; we are here to take in all past 
and modern improvements. When you go down 
here to one of our large shipyards, you will find 
building new ships to take the place of old ones, with 
all the best improvements and modern conveniences 
of the time, having some one or more things as im- 
provements over its predecessors. So it is with the 
mechanic when he puts up 2 building, and the math- 
ematical instrument-maker, in making his telescope, 
searches the world for the latest inventions to apply 
in building his instrument; he has appliances for 
measuring the lens and the tube; for grinding and 
polishing the lens, he uses his utmost powers of rea- 
son; in making calculations of the proper adjust- 
ment of the focus, he studies to know all its laws. 
Why? Because of the reward. If, when he gets his 
instrument done, he turns it towards the heavens and 
discovers a star which no one has found, this, then, 
is his reward. 


We want to know man here and his hereafter. 
Where is truth? Is it in the Bible? Doubtless there 
may be some truths there; if so, then we must turn 
to those truths only. We should endeavor to find all 
its hidden sources. So it seems to me, that ourgreat 
work is to move around in the great cycles of truth 
to discover more. Not venerating the old relics of 
the past, and hunting up treasures for the present and 
the future, we want to use our own faculties. We 
want respect for ourselves. 

The remark was made last night by our President 
that the Free Religionists had been accused of being 
intellectualists. I wish we were all a great deal 
more intellectual. I agree entirely with the Presi- 
dent, when he says that he wants a masculine relig- 
ion, although I cannot but be frank in saying that 
we have a masculine religion. What we do want, is 
a masculine and feminine religion, embracing both 
sexes, 

Short addresses were also made by Rey. W. J. 
Potter, Rey. E. C. Towne, Rey. F. E, Abbot, Rev. 
Thos. Vickers, and Rey. O. B. Frothingham, when 
the Convention adjourned about 12:30 until 8 o’clock 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A somewhat larger audience was in attendance in 
the afternoon, The discussion was somewhat inter- 
rupted by the noise made by the rain falling upon the 
roof, rendering it very difficult at times to hear the 
speakers. 

The subject for the afternoon discussion was “ The 

rue and False Use of Sunday.” 


REV. THOMAS VICKERS, OF CINCINNATI, 


Was introduced to the audience by the President as 
leading the discussion, and he read mostly from man- 
uscript. 


[The essay is elsewhere published in full. In re- 
porting Mr. Vickers’ comments on the “ Blue Laws 
of Connecticut,” the editor of the Commercéal inter- 
jected the following remark :— 


‘“The speaker appears to have been imposed upon by a vol- 
ume of burlesque * Blue Laws,’ printed in Connecticut many 
years since,” 


We give this remark without endorsing it—Ep.] 


Rabbi Wise then took the floor to speak upon the 
subject. He said he did not understand how it is, 
that the Congress of the United States has given to 
the District of Columbia several more holidays than 
the balance of us have—such as Good Friday, Thanks- 
giving, etc. For his part he could not see how it 
was. He thought there was no lady or gentleman 
within his hearing that would not say that Congress 
has taken upon itself an authority which was not 
warranted. He could very easily understand why 
the religions had their days, but why should a goy- 
ernment legislate upon the matter? He held that no 
man had aright to prescribe to another man what 
he shonld not do on the Sabbath day. 

Mr. Cross then took the floor, and was followed by 
Mr. Stebbins, Miss Lillie Peckham, Mr. Rowland 
Connor, Rev. E. C. Towne, Rey. Mr. Abbot, and 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 

After which the Convention adjourned until 7 
o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting last evening, as per announcement, 
was devoted to the question, “ Will the Coming Man 
go to Church?” Miss Lillie Peckham delivered the 
opening address in the discussion. 


[Miss Peckham’s essay will be printed next week. 
—EDp.] } 
REMARKS OF REV. MR. FROTHINGHAM. 


Rev. Mr. Frothingham asked for a collection to be 
taken up while he made some remarks upon the 
question under consideration. He stated that the 
people do not attend church. In New York city he 
had visited intelligent families—and found frequent- 
ly that net a single man in a whole block attended 
church. It is the men of culture and refinement 
who do not go to church. The middle grade—those 
of ecclesiastical training—go to church, some from 
the mere force of habit, some because their wives go, 
and some for one reason and some another. If the 
present man does not go to church, certainly the fu- 
ture man will not. 

The Catholic goes to church because he expects to 
get something for going there. He expects to be re- 
leased from the legitimate effects of his‘sins. He 
goes to get a ticket which will carry him to “kingdom 
come.” The Protestant goes to church from a similar 
motive. He thinks there is merit in the act of going 
to church and listening to a sermon. They have so 
many different church organizations—so many differ- 
ent roads-—that men get confused, and by the number 
of trains they scarcely know at what office to buy 
their tickets. 

Another reason why men do not go to church is 
because thinking minds do not believe that religion 
consists so much in what a man thinks as what heis. 
The coming man will go to church. Men will be 
called to preach, and when they utter inspiring 
truths the people will go and hear them. 


REV. MR. ABBOT 
Was introduced, and read a letter from Lucretia 
Mott, giving the reasons for her absence, and express- 
ing her sympathy with the objects of the meeting, 
after which he made some remarks upon the question 
under consideration, claiming that the future church 
will be a hall without a steeple, and sermons will be 
superseded by essays. 
REV. MR. POTTER. 


Rey. Mr. Potter thought the question might well 


be, “ Will there be any church in the future?” Has 
not society outgrown the need of a church? Cer- 
tainly something must be done to reform the church 
before it will draw the coming man toit. He had 
heard the opiniou expressed that the coming man 
will not have a church. The pulpit does aatfarnish 
men of first-class talent. It does not keep pace 
with newspapers, magazines, or books, and thereby 
loses its attractiveness and fails to exert an influence 
over men. The coming church, in order to meet these 
new demands, will be so different from the old that 
they will hardly know each other. 

One reason why the churches of today do not meet 
the wants of the people, is their lack of virtue, of 
common sense, and because they devote more effort 
to saving souls hereafter than to helping the needy 
and oppressed in this life. They have not lifted a 
hand to help in humanitarian movements, but have 
always stood in the way. Their whole superstruc- 
ture is based upon pious selfishness. The question 
constantly before their minds is, ‘‘ Is My Soul Sate 2?” 

The church of the future is to be the church of hu- 
manity. It must lift up the fallen. It must remove 
the pews from its churches and fill their places with 
sewing machines, where poor women can learn to 
sew, and thus be enabled to comfortably support 
themselves. The mission of the church will be to 
lift up the fallen—to do good wherever opportunity 
offers. 

MR. STEBBINS, 
Of Detroit, was the next speaker, and he differed 
with those who had preceded him and ignored the doc- 
trine of a future existence. He advocated the doc- 
trine of those known as “spiritualists,” but outside 
from this his views coincided with those of the 
speakers who preceded him. 


REY. MR. VICKERS 


Said the Future Church will wipe out a geographical 
hell and heayen. It will care very little about either 
of these imaginary places, but will stand firmly on 
its legs here in this world. He really did not believe 
there would be any church in the future. Upon that 
subject he felt like saying—‘ Blessed are they that 
expect nothing, for they shall not be disappointed.” 
All men will then stand upon an equal footing. The 
pulpit will not be required to speak for the Jews, and 
the Jews will not be compelled to endorse all that 
comes from the pulpit. 


REV. DR. WISE 


Was called out and spoke earnestly for a short time, 
contending that no church will be needed in the fu- 
ture—that the State will become a humanitarian or- 
ganization, caring for the wants of the poor, provid- 
ing against the necessity for poverty, and furnishing 
the means for the education of all to a degrce which 
shall lift them above the grossness of the present day. 
He believed in a future and in a supreme creative 
power. There is a feeling in every man’s breast 
which teaches him this. 

The attendance was quite large and the speakers 
were frequently greeted with hearty applause. At 
about 11 o’clock the Convention adjourned. 

The meetings of this Convention were not opened 
with prayer, nor were they closed with benediction, 
neither did they have singing. In fact there was a 
total absence of everything bearing any resemblance 
to what we are accustomed to see and hear at relig- 
ious meetings.—TZoledo Commercial. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT SocieTy.—The Society will 
meet next Sunday, November 27, at 7 1-2 o’clock, in 
Gitskey’s Opera House. Mr. Abbot will read an 
essay in continuation of last Sunday’s subject :— 
“What place does Christianity hold among the true 
Causes of Modern Civilization?” The public are 
invited. 

Raproat Cius.—The subject of discussion will be 
—“The Sunday School, and how to sustain it.” 
Meeting immediately after that of the Independent 
Society. 

SocraL Mrnrrne.—The members of the Independ- 
ent Society will meet at Mrs. 8. D. Curtis’s, on Mich- 
igan street, Wednesday evening, November 28. All 
interested in the re-opening of the Free Schools are 
specially desired to be present. 


Donations.—The InpEx AssocrATIONn gratefully 
acknowledge the following donations recently re- 
ceived :— 


A Frienp, Newburyport, Mass, - - - $3 00 
A Frrenp, New Bedford, Mass., - - - 10 00 
W.F. Hermes, Dayton, Ohio, - - - - 20.00 


Mrs. Lucrnit1a Morr, Phila., (for Toledo Con- 


vention of the Free Religious Association) - 5 00 
$$$ <a ar—_\__—_ 
RECEIVED. 

Tapers: By A. Bronson Atcorr. Boston: Ros- 


pRIS BROTHERS. 1868. pp. 208. 

Tar FarruiEss GUARDIAN ; or, Out of the Darkness 
into the Light. By J. Wmi11am VAN NAmes, Au- 
thor of “In the Cups,” ete. Boston: WiLLiam 
Wuite & Co., 158 Washington Street. New York: 
Tun AMERICAN NEws Company, Agents, 119 Nas- 
sau Street. 1870. pp. 246. 

TH RADICAL Bunter. A discourse by Rey. O. B. 
FRorHingram, spoken in Lyric HALL, October 
23,1870. New York: D.G. Francis, 17 Astor 
Place. 1870. pp. 28. 
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Poetry. 


THE VOICE OF NOVEMBER. 


Darksome and sombre is the day’s declining, 
Thick on the lawn the russet leaves lie dead, 
And heaven’s broad arch, that late with gold was 
shining, 
Spans the drear town with dull and rayless lead. 


Down the steep hills the mist creeps low and lower, 
And wraps the hemlocks in its folds of gloom; 
The fields forget the reaper and the sower, 
And the sick year is crawling to its tomb. 


Like crownless kings that ponder ancient losses, 
Upstretching their gaunt arms to pitiless skies, 

Clad in scant garb of gray and olive mosses, 
Wrinkled and lean, the dripping elms uprise. 


Dull on the roof the tireless rain-drops mutter, 
Tiring the mind with melancholy sound, 
While, lulled from speech and nuts and constant flut- 
ter, 
The drowsy parrot slumbers on its round ; 


And mute and musing broods the hushed canary, 
Nor for the tempting sugar quits its stand; 

And at the oriel pane our household fairy 
Poutingly props her chin upon her hand. 


Alas! my,soul repeats the outward murmur, 
And moves through all her depths with nameless 
pain ; 
And that which, buffeted by fate, grew firmer, 
Now droops and quivers at the droning rain. 


For stirrings vague of life’s unanswered questions 
Keep time and rhythm with its swift, pattering 
feet, 
Perplexing brain and heart with dim suggestions, 
Elusive gleams, and whisperings incomplete,— 


Reviving crushed desires and old surmises 

And murdered hopes unresting in their graves,— 
Veiling the grandeur of life’s sacrifices,— 

Stealing the sunlight from the Future’s wayes,— 


Waking a blind, unconquerable yearning, 
Reachings for more than worlds and systems yield, 

Graspings at stars, and heats of inward burning, 
Clutchings at lustres vast and unrevealed. 


Alas! to Nature’s deep, mysterious senses, 

To the grand lessons of the skies and spheres, 
To God’s benign, eternal utterances, 

I can but answer -with unbidden tears. 


O Thou who, in the rainbow robe of beauty 
That decks the years in their sweet youth and 
prime, 
Weavest, deep hints of love and faith and duty, 
Foregleamings of our destiny sublime,— 


Who in the organ symphonies of ocean, 
In trill of brooks, and carolling of birds, 

In breeze, and insect’s hum, and music’s motion, 
Revealest truths that are too deep for words! 


Touch more profoundly my cloud-darkened spirit, 
That even in fog and gloom and rain and wind, 
Skilled to interpret Thee, I may inherit 
Meanings more precious than the gems of Ind! 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., 1863. ASTERISK, 


| FREE RELIGION ON THE STREET, 


" [We give to the following advertisement, published 
in the Zoledo Commercial Saturday morning, Nov. 
12, one insertionin Tux InpEx gratis. If they carry 
on business at the ‘‘Square Dealing Store” on free 
religious principles, and do not put all their square 
dealing into their name, we have no doubt that the 
proprietors will succeed by deserving success.—Ep. ] 
FREE RELIGION! 


That man should ‘‘agree to disagree,” is well 
enough, I have no doubt; but where the good comes, 
T can’t see, to have our Sabbath day wiped out. 
But, if you love your fellow-man and would do them 
good as ne’er before, tell them truly that they can 
buy clothing cheap at the Square Dealing Store, 

123 Summit Street. 


2 _—__ —_ 


* A petrified cat was found under the floor, near the 
pulpit of an old church in Newtown, Conn. A pet- 
rified Catechism might be found under a great many 
other pulpits and churches. 


their efforts to carry out its objects. 


The Hudler. 
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The Editor of Tux INDEX does not hold himself responsidle 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tts general purpose. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Enough orders for the bound yolume of 
THE InpDEX for 1870 have been received to 
ensure its issue at the end of the year. The 
republication of our first number is already 
commenced; and the promised index is in 
process of preparation, to be made a part of 
the last number of the year. Subscribers for 
the volume will oblige us by now forwarding 
the price ($2.50), together with their address, 
plainly written, in full—post-office, county, 
and State,—in order to ensure safe delivery. 
When the two hundred and fifty copies have 
been all ordered, it will be thenceforward ab- 
solutely impossible to furnish a complete file 
for the year. 


+ 
A NEW LIBERAL SOCIETY. 


We are pleased to be informed that, through 
the energy and earnestness of Mr. R. H Ran- 
ney and a few others of equal faith in ideas, 
anew liberal organization has just been 
formed under the name of the “ Independent 
Society of Ashfield, Massachusetts.’ It al- 
ready numbers thirty members, with a fair 
prospect of more; and a subscription paper is 
going round for the purpose of securing 
speakers as opportunity offers. The follow- 
ing is the Constitution or articles of associa- 
tion :— 

“We, the undersigned, residents of Ashfield and 
vicinity, in perfect charity with all our neighbors, 
hereby unite ourselves for the purpose of social, sci- 
entific,moral and religious inquiry by means of meet- 
ings, debates, and addresses, insuch manner as may 
be found most convenient. 

Being firmly persuaded that no statement of truth 
is final, and that the only rule ofthe highest human 
development is ‘to prove all things, we hope, by 
impartially considering all honest views upon every 
subject of human interest, to become better men and 
women, and more truly useful members of society. 

We agree (each male member) to pay one dollar 
annually towards the necessary expenses of our As- 
sociation, which shall be called the ‘ Independent 
Society of Ashfield; and when twenty persons shall 
have signed this agreement, they shall appoint by a 
majority vote a Secretary and Treasurer to discharge 
the usual duties of those offices, and an Executive 
Committee of three to carry into effect the resolu- 
tions of the Society.” 


Under these articles, which are very excel- 
lent, and show not only the fullest sympathy 
with the free religious movement, but also the 
most complete comprehension of it, the 


following officers have been ‘elected: 


SECRETARY—Wait Bement; TreasurER—Asa P. 
Wait; Exrcurive Commirrre—R. H. Ranney, 
Leonard Church, Nelson Gardner. 


We congratulate our friends on the fair 
commencement of their Society, and trust 
that the highest and best success may attend 
Noth- 
ing could be finer than the spirit and tone of 
the above articles, which strike the key-note 
of unity in diversity—that grand music of 
the future for which the world is even now 
listening with strained attention. May all 
discords be at last lost in the growing har- 


mony ! 
as 


Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, Mass., 
recently visited Toledo. On Saturday even- 
ing, November 12, he held one of his charac- 
teristic “ conversations ” inthe pleasant par- 
lors of Mrs. 8. D. Curtis, and on the follow- 
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ing evening made an address on “ New Eng- 
land Authors” toa large audience in Git- 
skey’s Opera House. His reminiscences of 
Thoreau were particularly interesting, being 
imparted in a style delightful from its min- 
gled tenderness and humor. The yeteran 
idealist retains all the fresh enthusiasm of 
youth, a little tempered but not cooled by 
his long experience of life; and we rejoice 
that he is still able and willing to give to 
Western audiences such vivid conceptions of 
a coterie of thinkers and writers who have 
forever identified themselves with the intel- 
lectual history of America. All honor to 
these pioneers of thought, whose fame makes 
so large a part of the true glory of our coun- 
try! 
ast E I Eg et ee 

The unavoidable omission of our “Commu- 
nications,” resulting from the publication of 
the Convention reports and essays, has caused 
an accumulation on our hands of many ex- 
cellent articles. In fact, we have for some 
months been in receipt of far more than we 
could possibly print, We shall do the best we 
cin for our contributors, whom we sincerely 
thank for their fayors, and nearly all of whose 
contributions we should gladly publish, if we 
had room. Nothing could be more encour- 
aging to us than to perceive how much excel- 
lent thought has been called out by Tux In- 
DEX in the form of communications. As we 
anticipated, most of the writers are new ones, . 
not previously known to the public through 
any publications with which we are acquaint- 
ed; and the high average of excellence they 
exhibit confirms our previous conviction of 
the wide diffusion of radical thought in this 
country. At the same time, our files show an 
array of names of high moral and literary 
reputation which cannot but command the 


respect of the most unfriendly critics. 
et + 

“Rey. Mr. Chaney. of Hollis Street Church, in the 
Unitarian National Conference, giving the report of 
the Suffolk Conference, said: ‘The Horticultural 
Hall meetings, though strongly opposed in some 
quarters, also conquered opposition, and proved ya-l 
uable aids in the work.’ 5 

So he indorses, as part of the cultus of his Church, 
the m st free religion and skeptical lectures ever de- 
livered in this city, exceeding Theodore Parker’s in 
infidelity. It would seem that there was no need of 
going farther.” 


The Boston Spitfire (we beg pardon, we 
should say the Boston Watchman and Reflec- 
tor), from which we clip the above, darts its 
wrathful flames at nothing—as usual. Rey. 
Mr. Chaney did not refer to the heretical 
“Sunday Afternoon Lectures,” but to certain 
Unitarian meetings, presided over by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, which happened to 
be held in the same hall. We trust the health 
of our Baptist contemporary will not serious- 
ly suffer from its own spiteful and futile fling, 
though, as Gen. Butler well said, “it wrenches 


a man awfully to kick at nothing.” 
; in ain 


Several hundred extra copies of last week’s 
InpDEX and SUPPLEMENT were struck off, con- 
taining the report of the essays and discus- 
sions at the late Conventions of the Free Re- 
ligious Association. They can be had at three 
cents a copy on orders for fifty copies or up- 
wards. 
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Our subscription list is now rapidly increas- 
ing; and if our friends will only make vigor- 
ous exertions, THE INDEX will be soon placed 
upon a permanent basis, and made a power- 
ful instrumentality in the religious emancipa- 


tion of America. 
——_ >> ___— 


The names of seventy-seven Unitarian min- 
isters are on our mail-list. 
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SUNDA Y—ITS USES AND ABUSES, 


[An Essay by Rey. Thomas Vickers, read at the Toledo Con- 
vention of the Free Religious Association.] 

In Paul’s time, Ephesus was the metropolis of 
Asia. It was the great central mart for all the mer- 
chants of the East and West. People flocked to it 
from all parts of the earth. Its temple—dedicated to 
Artemis, or Diana, as we are accustomed to call her— 
was accounted one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Seton fire by Herostratus and burnt to the 
ground, it had been rebuilt by the citizens with 
greater magnificence than ever, the women contribut- 
ing their trinkets, the men their property, and the ar- 
tists their work. It was filled with the most exquis- 
ite specimens of ancient art, the altar being almost 
covered with the wonderful productions of Praxit- 
eles. This particular Diana, of the Ephesians, was 
one of the most widely known and most universally 
worshipped of all the popular divinities; her statue 
was said to have fallen from heaven. It was the cus- 
tom to set up miniature copies of the temple and 
statue in silver as shrines in the houses, and for those 
going on a journey to wear them asamulets. These 
were made in Ephesus, and sold to all comers. It 
was a very extensive business and a source of profit 
to a large class of artists and laborers. 

It was in this city that the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles lived for the greater part of three years, 
making it the centre for numerous excursions into 
the neighboring cities. Here, in the birth-place and 
home of poets, philosophers and artists—where Apel- 
les painted his immortal pictures, Hipponax wrote 
his biting satires, and Heraclitus brooded over the 
great problems of the universe—Paul preached with 
such power and met with such signal success, that all 
who were immediately interested in the maintenance 
of the popular religion, its cultus, and the pvetry 
and art connected with it, were struck with conster- 
nation. The very first to take fright were the men 
who made the miniature temples. A certain Deme- 
trius, who seems to have owned a shrine factory, got 
his fellow-manufacturers and the workmen together, 
and held an “indignation meeting.” He made a 
flaming s;‘eech, telling them. if this thing was allow- 
ed to go on, they were ruined men. ‘“ This Paul,” 
he said, “is persuading multitudes, not only here but 
everywhere in Asia, that these things made by human 
hands are not gods. What is to become of us, and 
what of the great goddess Diana, whom the whole 
world worships, and whose image and temple every- 
body buys, if we cannot put a hook ip this man’s 
mouth, and prevent him from speaking?’ Then the 
workmen and the loafers and roughs who had been 
attracted by the gathering, began to cry—“ Great is 
the Diana of the Ephesians!” ‘Down with the 
Atheists!” Soon the whole city was in an uproar; 
the mob, increasing every moment, rushed to the am- 
phitheatre, laying violent hands on two of Paul’s 
companions by the way. Here they clamored for 
hours. It was utterly impossible to obtain a hearing. 
Whenever any one attempted to speak, his voice was 
drowned by the deafening cry, “Great is the Diana 
of the Ephesians!” You all know what such mobs 
are. 

How often these scenes have been repeated in the 
history of religion! In the history of the Christian 
religion oftener, I think, than anywhere outside of it. 
The church has always had her Ephesian Diana in 
some form or other. When Luther uttered his pro- 
test against indulgences, and said that these things 
were made by human hands, and in no sense divine 
or divinely authorized, what an uproar it made, how 
the ecclesiastical mob shouted—“ Great is the Pope, 
God’s vicegerent, who hath power to forgive sins!” 
When men said that the Bible had not fallen from 
heaven, and refused any longer to worship it, what a 
howl went up from the shrine-makers—“ Great is the 
Bible! It’s God’s word! Down with the Infidels!” 

And yet, God be praised! one after another the 
idols are falling. Intelligent ecclesiastics can scarce- 
ly keep up the old forms without laughing in each 
other’s faces. It is only the ministerial mob which 
any longer believes in the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible. The rest would be glad to have at least half 
of itexpunged. As one prop after another fails, the 
men who manage the institution are all the more 
anxious to strengthen those that remain. Hence the 
anxiety and clamor nowadays in regard to “ the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.” ‘This is one of the strong- 
holds of ecclesiasticism. It is, in reality, only one of 
the outworks, but it is the key to the whole fortifica- 
tion; if it falls, the position is lost, and ecclesiasticism 
becomes a thing of the past. So long as the ecclesi- 
astical Sabbath is a. recognized institution, protected 
and supported by law, the power of the priesthood is 
unbroken, and all the forces of modern science can- 
not overthrow it. ; . 

If the priesthood can only cajole the people into 
surrendering one day in seven to the uses of the church, 
they have won the day. For if the laboring man, the 
mechanic, gives up this very day on which he is most 
free to think and reflect on the problems of life—if he 
gives up Sunday entirely to church-going and to such 
exercises as the church prescribes, to hearing what 
the minister has to say in the sanctuary and reading 
the publications of the Tract Society at home, how 
can he be anything more than the echo of the minis- 
ter and the Tract Society? The priesthood knows 
that, if it can control Sunday’s thinking and reading, 
its existence is safe. And so whoever proposes any re- 
form which tends to take this control out of its hands, 
is met with storms of vituperation and abuse ; the cry 
is raised—“ Great is the Sabbath! God himself rested 
on it! Down with the Sabbath-breakers !” 

The ecclesiastical theory of Sunday may be very 
briefly summed up. It is that the day on which the 


thing is done determines the moral quality of the ac- 


tion. In other words, there are certain things which, 
when done on the first day of the week, are particu- 

larly wicked in their eyes, though not wicked at all 

when done on the other days of the week. One of 
the most wicked is the issuing of newspapers on Sun- 
day. To take and read such is a high-handed offence 
against the Almighty. They are said, without ex- 
ception, to be “‘ doing the work of infidelity, and fos- 
tering vice and irreligion.” To the “ atheism and li- 
centiousness of the German press,” in particular, there 
are said to be no bounds. Furthermore, the running 
of railroad trains, street cars and omnibuses on Sun- 
day, for the convenience and benefit of those who 
have no other mode of conveyance, is also a great 
sin. “The tramp of the iron horse crushes out the 
Decalogue, and the noise of the steam whistle drowns 
the voice of God ”—which, in plain words, means, I 
suppose, the voice of the minister. ‘“ Valuable as the 
locomotive may be,” these men tell us, “it is less val- 
uable than the Decalogue ; and if it cannot do its ap- 
pointed work without running over ‘the tables of 
stone, it were better that it never run at all.” But 
Sunday recreations and amusements are, above all 
things, desperately wicked. Through them “the day 
of holy rest is turned into a Saturnalia.” - Sunday 
must be in no sense a holiday; for a holiday can 
never be a holyday, althuugh they mean precisely 
the same thing, it being only a different way of spell- 
ing one and the same word. Ifthe Public Parks are 
kept open on Sunday, as, for instance, the Central 
Park in New York, there must be no pleasure: boats 
on the lakes, no licensed carriages for Sunday drives, 
and no houses of refreshment for Sunday visitors, no 
bands of music to charm the ear and hold the pas- 
sions and the appetites in check. Furthermore, on 
Sunday there must be no improvement of the mind, 
except such as.comes through the dronings of the 
minister or the publications of the Bible and Tract 
Societies. Public Libraries, Reading Rooms, Mu- 
seums, Zoological and Botanical Gardens, Galleries 
of Painting anc Sculpture, and Theatres must all be 
closed. Some of them, it is true, are indispensable to 
the education. and cultivation of mankind on week- 
days—even the Sabbatarians admit this—but on Sun- 
days they are all an abomination in the sight of the 
Lord, not to be tolerated in a Christian community. 
There must be no Sabbath journeys, no Sabbath vis- 
iting, no Sabbath letter-writing, no love-making, no 
business transacted, however pressing, no mirth and 
rejoicing; nothing but preaching, praying, psalm- 
singing, church-going, calm sedateness and quiet 
meditation on religious themes. 

Or, in other words, the Sabbatarians practically 
propose a new Decalogue, which, I have sometimes 
thought, might be expressed somewhat after the fol- 
lowing fashion :— 

Thou shalt have no Sunday but the Sunday of the 
Church. : 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
such as billiards, ten-pins, cards, or dice; for the 
church is a jealous church, and visits the billiard and 
card player with her wrath, but she exhibits kindness 
to them that love her and keep her commandments. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the preacher in 
vain, for the preacher will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain. 

Remember the first day of the week (which is not 
the Sabbath day), to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work, but the seventh day 
is the day of the church: init thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter: but thy 
man-servant shall attend to thy chariot and thy 
horses early in the morning, and shall see that thy 
equipage isin order, and drive thee therein to the 
sanctuary of the Lord, and he shall wait there, sitting 
without the temple upon thy chariot, until thou shalt 
have offered the sacrifice of “(a broken and a contrite 
heart” upon the altar of the Lord; and he shall then 
drive thee home, that thou mayest fare sumptuously 
on the repast which thy maid-servant hath prepared 
for thee in the sweat of her brow. 

Honor the church, that thy business may increase, 
and thy influence be great in the land. 

Thou shalt not read the Sunday newspaper.. 

Thou shalt not dance. 

Thou shalt not visit the theatre (except it be to 
learn its wickedness, that thou mayest the more ef- 
fectually rebuke it). 

Thou shalt not ride in the street car, omnibus, 
steamboat, or railway train on the day which the 
church hath sanctified unto herself. 

Thou shalt not set thy carnal reason against the 
doctrines of the church, nor lift thy heel against her, 
lest thou be utterly destroyed. 


My friends, I confess it is difficult not to present 
the ludicrous side of this movement; there is room 
for infinite laughter at the absurdities piled mountain- 
high in which these “blind guides” involve them- 
selves. But, as has been finely said, “ there is a laugh- 
ter which opens into a fountain of tears.” Did the 
vagaries of these men concern nobody but them- 
selves, were there here no supreme interests at stake, 
were not the cause of humanity involved in the issue, 
1 for one should be content to laugh where I now 
seek, to the extent of my power, to expose and 
scourge. 

It is not necessary to spend much time over the re- 
futation of the ecclesiastical theory concerning the 
proper use of Sunday, even from the Christian point 
of view. The simple fact is, that the ecclesiastical 
Sabbath is one of the most stupendous frauds which 
the Protestant Church has to answer for. I say Prot- 
estant Church, because the “ Christian Sabbath,” as it 
is called, is essentially a Protestant manufacture, and 
not only essentially Protestant, but also essentially * 
Anglo-American. It was only in England and Amer- | 


ica that Protestantism was capable of reaching such 
a degree of barbarism. The Sabbath, as we know it, 
is an invention of the Puritans. Not one of the great 
Reformers would have tolerated it for a moment. 
Luther’s opposition to the compulsory observance of 
Sunday is well known. “It is of no consequence,” 
he says, “whether we rest from labor or not, our 
consciences are free [from reproach]. Let him who 
will not rest keep at work, and we will neither scold 
him nor drive him away.” In another place he says 
—“ Keep it holy for its use’ sake, both to body and 
soul. But if anywhere the day is made holy for the 
mere day’s sake—if anywhere any one sets up its ob- 
servance upon a Jewish foundation,—then I order you 
to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to do any- 
thing that shall reprove this encroachment on the 
Christian spirit and liberty.” 80 Zwingle was of the 
opinion that it was better to go to work again after 
having heard the Sunday’s sermon. “If on Sunday,” 
he says, “after having acquitted himself before God, 
one were to go into his field and mow, reap, make 
hay, or do any other work which the time called for, 
I am sure that would be more pleasing to God than 
loosely idling away one’s time. or the believer is 
above the Sabbath.” Calvin was of essentially the 
same opinion. He said he did not lay so much stress 
on the septenary Sabbath that he would advise the 
church to an invariable adherence to it. Nay more, 
he said: “ Christians ought to depart from all supersti- 
tious observance of days.” The declaration of William 
Tyndale, the martyr, who first translated the New 
Testament into English, is still more explicit and em- 
phatic. “As for the Sabbath,” he says, ‘we be lords 
of the Sabbath, and may yet change it into Monday, 
or any other day as we see need; or we may make 
every tenth day holy, if wesee cause why. . . .. 
Netther need we any holy day at all, if the people might 
be taught without it.” 

Nowhere in the ecclesiastical legislation of the pe- 
riod of the Reformation was Sunday spoken of as bet- 
ter or holier than any other day; nay, there was in 
almost every instance an express, special declara- 
tion to the contrary. Its observance was recom- 
mended on entirely practical grounds. Up to the 
year 1527, the adherents of the Reformation in the 
city of Ulm worked on Sundays for the very purpose 
of maintaining their freedom under the gospel. 

Down to this period the Sabbath was universally 
regarded as having been abolished by Christianity. 
Jesus’ opinion in regard to it is known to every intel- 
ligent reader of the gospels. With what a jealous 
eye Paul watched those who were still entangled in 
the “ beggarly elements,” those who observed “days” 
and “times!” He was never sure that he had not be- 
stowed labor upon them in vain. In one of the doc- 
uments of the early church which has come down to 
us, Justin Martyr's Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, 
we find the same feeling expressed Trypho objects 
that the Christians, while they pretend to excel oth- 
ers, observe no Sabbaths. Justin replies—“ The new 
law will have you keep a perpetual Sabbath. You, 
when you have passed a day in idleness, think you 
are religious. The Lord our God does 
not take pleasure in such observances. If there is 
any perjured person or a thief among you, let him 
cease to be so; if any adulterer, let him repent ; then 
he will have kept the sweet and true Sabbaths of God. 
(Chap. 12.) You see the elements are never idle, and 
keep no Sabbaths. If there was no need of Sabbaths 
before Moses, neither is there now any need of them 
after Jesus Christ. (Chap. 23.) God directs the goy- 
ernment of the universe on this day equally as on all 
others. (Chap. 29).” 

Now Justin is cherished by the ecclesiastics as one 
of the chief witnesses for the genuineness of the gos- 
pels, but they are very careful to keep such passages 
as this in the dark—on the Sabbath question Justin 
is by no means unimpeachable authority. Neander, 
the Church Historian, who was far from being heter- 
odox in his sympathies or tendencies, says—‘‘ The 
celebration of Sunday, like that of every festival, was 
a human institution. Far was it from the Apostles to 
treat it as a divine command; far from them, and far 
from the first apostolic church, to transfer the laws of 
the Sabbath to Sunday.” 


How different this from the view which the Blue 
Laws of Massachusetts and Connecticut took of Sun- 
day! When Luther spoke of those “ dnsane sophists ” 
who “would soon make a sin of selling cabbages or 
doing any other trifling labor on Sunday,” he little 
thought that in the next century Protestant commu- 
nities would forbid a husband to kiss his wife, a wife 
her husband, or a mother her child, on Sunday, un- 
der pain of fire or imprisonment. The laws of Con- 
necticut provided that “no one should run on the 
Sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or elsewhere, ex- 
cept reverently to and from meeting;” that “no one 
should travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, 
cut hair or shave, on the Sabbath day.” If it could 
be made to appear that any of these. sins were com- 
mitted “proudly, presumptuously, and with a high 
hand,” they were punishable with death. 


My friends, I say again that the so-called Christian 
Sabbath is a stupendous fraud. Yon cannot take up 
an ecclesiastical treatise on the subject, a prize essay 
or tract, issued by any Sabbath Committee or Tract 
Society, which does not treat the observance of the 
Sabbath as a special divine command, applicable to 
all men. History is perverted, the most glaring 
facts are falsified with shameless impudence, in short, 
there is no subterfuge, trick, stratagem, or imposture 
that has not been resorted to for the purpose of keep- 
ing this institution in good report. Let me give you 
one example of the manner in which the facts of the 
Bible are treated. You will find, in nearly every 
Sabbath document which considers that special 
point, the words of Jesus—“ The Sabbath was made 
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for man—” adduced as proof that the Sabbath is uni- 
versally binding ; it was “‘made for man,” they say, 
“that is, for mankind, and therefore not for any par- 
ticular race of men or period of history ; it is justas 
binding now as it ever was.” Now turn to the gos- 
pels and see what the obvious meaning of these words 
is, soobvious that itis morally impossible to misun- 
derstand it. The disciples have been plucking ears 
of corn to satisfy their hunger on the Sabbath day. 
Jesus defends them, and says: ‘The Sabbath was 
made for man—and not man for the Sabbath.” No- 
body ever dreamed that he meant to say anything 
about the universal binding authority of the Sabbath. 
He said just the opposite. Institutions are made for 
men, and not men for institutions. They are notand 
cannot be binding in the sense’ in which you would 
make them. 

But in spite of this express declaration of Jesus, 
and in spite of the still more emphatic declaration of 
his acts, in spite of the whole tenor of apostolic 
teaching, which nowhere speaks of the Sabbath, be 
it on the first or on the seventh day of the week, as 
of divine command, and nowhere, even by implica- 
tion, recommends it to be devoted to such purposes 
as the ecclesiastics now devote it to—in spite of all 
this itis treated and defended as a pre-eminently 
Christian institution. Having established the claim 
by fraud, they seek to sustain it by working upon the 
fears of the less intelligent. God is. represented as 
particularly exacting in regard to the observance of 
the Sabbath, as wreaking terrible vengeance on all 
who dare to transgress its laws. He suffers not the 
smallest dereliction to go unpunished. A man who 
travels on Sunday is every moment in danger of ac- 
cident or death, as he would not be under the same 
circumstances on any other day of the week. For 
God takes especial pleasure in running railroad trains 
olf the track and blowing up steamboats and upset- 
ting carriages on Sunday. Sv he does in drowning 
those who happen to bathe on that day. If aman 
purposes desecrating the Sabbath by visiting his 
friends in a neighboring town, God breaks his leg the 
day before, so that he is glad enough to stay at home. 
If a farmer, dis.rusting the weather, gets in his hay 
or his grain on Sunday, God sends a thunder-bolt 
into his barns and burns them to the ground. Ifa 
lawyer makes out his brief on Sunday, he is sure to 
lose the case. Such and similar cases are registered 
by the thousand in the documents and tracts issued 
by the church. And to whatend? To what other 
than to frighten the people into ‘that observance of 
the day which she prescribes? Instead of a day of 
rest and recreation, a day for the recuperation of 
mind and body, she makes it into a day of bodily in- 
activity and mental stupor—a day of pain and tedium 
for children and of stupid devoutness for grown 
folks. 

Our ecclesiastical friends never weary in their 
efforts to prevent what they call “ the desecration of 
the Sabbath.” They hold meetings, write memorials, 
get up petitions, without end. Of course, they al- 
ways disclaim any attempt “to make men pious by 
compulsory measures”—they by no means wish, 
they say, “to compel men to do this or that on Sun- 
day.” All they ask is that there shall be complete 
cessation of all “ secular” work and pleasure on that 
day. There shall be perfect liberty of conscience, 
but no “invasions of the civil Sabbath.” But who 
does not see that this is, after all, only another way 
of saying: “ You may think as you like, but you 
must do as we like, or, at any rate, you shall not do 
anything we do not like.” 

Now, even if we were all agreed as to the necessi- 
ty of preventing “the desecration of the Sabbath,” 
everything would turn on what we regarded as a 
desecration of the day. rom one point of view I 
might, perhaps, be inclined to favor the object; but 
I should want to begin with the worst cases. Worse 
than all Sunday liquor-selling, worse than Sunday 
gambling or Sunday theatres, worse than the beer 
gardens and their “sacred concerts,” worse than St. 
Patrick processions, worse than all these put together, 
more demoralizing and degrading, are—those open 
shops of the Devil, into which men, women, and 
-children are enticed, and told that, if before a given 
time they do not come up and be converted, God will 
-rain down fire and brimstone upon them. Therefore 
I should say, let us, in the name of humanity, begin 
here. Let us close all so-called revival meetings on 
‘Sunday at any rate, when men are most likely to fall 
into their snare,—let us close them, not because they 
are irreligious, although they are in the highest de- 
gree, but because they are a most flagrant offence 
against good morals and subyersive of the welfare of 
the community. 


‘With the Sabbath as such I have no quarrel—only 
‘with the Ecclesiastical Sabbath, which makes the 
true Sabbath impossible. I do not believe that a reg- 
ularly returning day of absolute rest is necessary for 
all men—not even for all men who work with their 
hands the rest of the time. But I do believe that a 
regular and frequent day of recreation is necessary 
for allmen. And by recreation I mean re-creation, 
not mere amusement, pastime, sport, although these 
are also necessary. Let there be no formalism and 
no prescription about it, but let each seek what he 
most needs, and give him the opportunity to find it, 
or, in other words, provide it for him. It is much 


more essential that a delicate girl who has been con-_ 


fined in a factory all the week, or a man who has 
been shut up in a foundry, should on Sunday find the 
door open into the temple of Nature than into what 
is so ofien misnamed the temple of God. Indeed, it 
may be laid down as arule that every one otight to 
spend at least a portion of Sunday in communion 
with Nature. In what way he will do this should 
be left to himself’ But at any rate, give those who 


are hived up in cities all the week long, the privilege 
of the country on Sundays. Provide them with 
means of conveyance and pleasant places of resort. 
Let every railroad run special trains on Sunday for 
the benefit of the poorer classes, at half price. Let 
the steamboats do the same. Give friends at a dis- 
tance this opportunity of frequent personal inter- 
course. For those whose work is in the open air 
during the week, let our public libraries be open on 
Sunday, our reading rooms and museums. Let there 
be Sunday concerts in our public parks. Let us have 
public baths, which shall be open especially on Sun- 
days. Let the youfg men who need bodily exercise 
and cannot get it during the week, spend at least a 
part of the Sunday in the open air. Let the theatres 
be open on Sunday evening for those who wish to go 
there. For these are also schools of virtue, when 
they are true to their ideal; and if false to it, they 
only fall under the same censure as many.of our 
churches. Let free scope be given to every moral 
desire, on Sunday as well as on any other day of the 
week. Let us seek to sanctify all days, to celebrate, 
so far as that is concerned, as Jusiin Martyr sald, a 
perpetual Sabbath. “Tt is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath day,” said Jesus; and it is not lawful to do 
evil on any day. The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath. 

But what is to become of the church, of preach- 
ing, of the ministers? My friends, if there is need 
of them, andI think there is, they will only gain by 
the change; if there is no need of them, they will 
sooner or later “ go to their own place.” If you do 
not seek to drive men to church .through fear, ‘hey 
may possibly begin to go out of love. Give them 
something worth going for, and they will be sure to 
go. Help them to cultivate whatever is manly and 
noble, whatever is human, and you cannot prevail 
upon them to stay away. Butdo not seek tomonop- 
olize their day of recreation, or to prescribe what 
they shall do on that day any more than on the rest. 
Do not set up the deception of a specially holy time, 
for even your dupes will in the end be undeceived— 
rather seek to make all time holy. 

There is one duty, finally, which IJ think impera- 
tive upon us all—to seek to deprive the ecclesiastical 
Sabbath of its legal support, So long asthe Sabbath 
is hedged about with pains and penalties, Church 
and State are in reality not separate. The Sabbath 
of the church is a hindrance to physical, moral, and 
intellectual development of the people, it is subvers- 
ive of true religion, a stumbling-block in the way of 
all progress whatsoever, and finally it is contrary to 
the fundamental law of the land and to the genius 
of our institutions—it ought to be abolished. 
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THE GERMAN FREE-THINKERS OF OUR 
CITY. 


[From the Cincinnati Commoner.] 

We have heard so much of German free-thinkers, 
that we expected a large participation from them in 
the late Free Religious Convention, but were disap- 
pointed. There were a few Israelitic Germans, but 
of the Germans generally there were but one or two, 
and these we need not name. A few might plead 
that, as the proceedings were conducted in English, 
they could not share in the discussion; but this ex- 
cuse applies to very few of them. There is, in our 
opinion, cause of complaint in this absenteeism of 
our Teutonic fellow-citizens, and they should heed 
the complaint. They are not slow in letting Ameri- 
cans know that they regard them as behind the age 
in religious matters; but here were American gentle- 
men, and preachers at that, who had gone to Europe, 
and especially to German fountains of knowledge, 
and who came frankly forward and confessed that 
existing religious organizations were no longer satis- 
factory to them, and that they were desirous of a 
freer sphere for religious thought. They called upon 
all to attend, and to support or oppose this, their new 
movement. They invited Mr. Reemelin, a German 
by birth, to present his views, although they knew 
that he disagreed with them, and had publicly crit- 
icized them. They welcomed to their meeting both 
those who thought they did not go far enough, and 
also those who thought they went too far. Why 
were our German free-thinkers absent ? 

But, stranger still, the German press studiously ig- 
nored the Convention. No reporter was there from 
any of their papers. One editor of a German reli- 
gious paper was present; he is also the pastor of a 
German church; but as we do not exchange with his 
journal, we do not know whether it broke the gen- 
eral silence of the German press or not. 

The absence of our Germans from many other as- 
semblies to which they would be warmly welcomed, 
is also noticeable. Why do they keep away from all 
great commercial meetings? Why are they also ab- 
sent from all larger trade movements? They con- 
stitute one-third of our population, and fully one- 
fifth of our business men; yet not over five of our 
German fellow-citizens attend on public occasions, 
when the larger movements (in trade) are set in mo- 
tion. Usually, they copy the proceedings from the 
English papers, but not always. We have had sey- 
eral large assemblages this summer in our city. At 
two of them—the Sengerfest and the Schuetzeenfest— 
the Germans were the main element; but the Ameri- 
cans assisted in both. In the other bodies the Amer- 
icans were the chief workers, and only one: or two 
Germans co-operated. Is not this strange? The 
Americans help in German undertakings, but the 
Germans do not aid the Americans ! 

Are the Germans willing to have it understood that 
in the more important affairs of life the Americans 
are to take them in tow? Are they determined that 
in the new religious development of this country 


they will not assist that which they approve, nor op- 
pose, though invited, what they disapprove? We put 
these queries in all kindness, but in the spirit OF a 
warning; for we know that Germanism has no fu- 
ture in America, if it persists in its absenteeism from 
the more important affairs of this people. = 
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AMERICAN RELIGION, 


{From the Indianapolis Daily Commercial.] 

Rey. Rowland Connor, of Boston, Vice President 
of the American Free Religious Association, preach- 
ed a sermon at the Academy of Music yesterday, an- 
nouncing for his subject ‘‘The Religion of America,” 
and taking for his text a quotation from the sayings 
of Jesus as rendered by St. John, fourth chapter and 
twenty-first verse,—‘‘ The hour cometh when ye shall 
neither at this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem wor- 
ship the Father.” The speaker said that while the 
essential element of religion was common to all men, 
the manifestation of religion and modes of worship 
were as varied as the different races; that as the peo- 
ple of different climes and nationalities differed in 
their modes of dress and habits of life, so they dif- 
fered in their conceptions and manifestations of the 
religious impulse ; that when left to themselves, any 
people developes a religion adapted to them exactly ; 
and when a foreign religion is imposed upon a peo- 
ple, they modify it greatly. The Jews had a religion 
that suited them, but the fact that they made but few 
converts proved that it was not adapted to the peo- 
ple about them. Their religion was eminently na- 
tional, as was that of the Greeks and of the Chinese, 
He said that Christianity was very different in Spain, 
England, and Scotland. In the one it was a blind 
superstition; in the other a cold, stiff formalism, and- 
in the latter a system of narrow dogmas. 

He argued that history established the fact that 
every nation’s religion was born with it, was as much 
native to the soil as was the people, and all efforts to 
engraft foreign religions on the native tree failed, or, 
at most, resulted in a sickly growth, bearing but lit- 
tle fruit. 

This is precisely what has been attempted in Amer- 
ica. Blindly ignoring the fact that with the birth 
of this nation there also was born a religion broader, 
grander, and purer than ever thrilled the hearts of a 
people before, the priests have attempted to bind her 
young energies to a religion made of the various dog- 
mas of the Hebrews, the myths of the Jews and Pa- 
gans alike, and the ritualisms of Europe. There is 
not an essential feature in it that is American. It is 
wholly exotic and alien, 

It begins by adopting as its God Jehovah, the nar- 
row, vengeful, jealous God of the Jews, and ends by 
conforming to the architecture of continental Europe. 
Its holy mountain is Mount Zion, an insignificant 
hill, less than 300 feet high. Its holy city is Jerusa- 
lem, a contemptible dirty city of the East, which has 
narrow, cramped streets, and a population made up 
of about equal numbers of Mahometans, Jews and 
Christians. Its holy river is Jordan, a small, mean- 
dering stream of Palestine. It magnifies the land of 
Canaan, and bows in reverence before the patriots, 
prophets, and warriors of the little ancient province 
of Judea. 

It acknowledges not the God of America, which is 
none other than the God of humanity. It,has no en- 
thusiasm for Bunker Hill, the Mount Zion of Amer- 
ica. It ignores the noble Hudson and the grand old 
Mississippi. It is silent of praise for New York or 
Boston, or any American city. It incontinently 
snubs Columbus and Americus, the Caleb and Joshua 
of America; and Washington, her Moses; and Jef- 
ferson, and Franklin, and Paine, her chief prophets. 
It is silent of praise for Whittier and Longfellow, 
and Key and Bryant, thepsalmists of America, This 
foreign religion refuses to express itself in American 
architecture, but builds up houses that resemble the 
moss-grown catbedrals of the old world. It refuses 
to sing the songs of America, but instead lifts its 
voice in praise of men andacts and scenes of another 
and distant age and land, And with all this her 
priests complain that her altars are deserted, her ser- 
vices declined by the great mass of our people; and 
they call us irreligious infidels; whereas in rejecting 
this narrow foreign religion and clinging to our own 
religion, we prove ourselyes Americans worthy the 
name. 

American religion is a religion of truth and justice 
and humanity. Its God, the All Father. Its end, 
liberty, equality, fraternity. Its fruits—are they not 
all about us? Its outworkings are seen in our loye 
for humanity, our pity for the oppressed, our charity 
for the poor, our institutions of learning, our halls of 
science, and workshops and factories; in our efforts 
to educate the ignorant, to free the enslaved, to lift 
up the down-trodden, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, to reform the vicious. 

Her sacraments Gemand bread enough for her hun- 
gry children, drink enough to slake their thirst, and 
water sufficient to keep them clean. In America the 
German, the Ivisbman, the Englishman, and the 
Spaniard become Americans at least in the second 
generation, and the coming church will also be Amer- 
ican and become the home of the religion of Amer- 
ica, 

A naturalist wanted to take a monkey with him in 
a railway carriage from Southampton to London, but 
the guard of the train insisted that the monkey was a 
dog, and must go up in the dog van. The naturalist, 
in high irritation, took a tortoise out of his pocket 
and demanded if that too were a dog. Whereupon 
the guard, like a trae Briton, slowly, but firmly, re- 
plied,—‘“‘No, sir; them’s all right; them be hinsex.” 
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PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PrREsIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SrcrETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssisTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah &. Stevenson, 19 Mt, 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Drirectors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown, 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CONVENTIONS, 


A few thoughts cc:ur to us, in addition to 
what has been reported in previous numbers, 
concerning our Western Conventions. This 
being the first experiment in public meetings 
which the Free Religious Association has at- 
tempted beyond its annual meeting in Bos- 
ton, the result has been awaited with a good 
deal of interest, It has been charged that the 
Association is a New England clique—a spec- 
ulative “notion” at home only in Boston. This 
charge has come, of course, from those not 
friendly to the Association. Some, however, 
of its friends have been apprehensive lest the 
success of such Conventions as we have just 
held in the West would hardly justify the ex- 
periment. Our principal speakers, it was 
feared, while ripe scholars and good essayists, 
did not have sufficient readiness in address to 
meet the popular demand made upon the plat- 
form of a Western Convention. And then, 
too, our objects, and even the existence of 
the Association, were comparatively little 
known, and we had no extensive means, no 
machinery, for advertising our meetings,— 
having to rely mainly on notices in the pub- 
lie secular press, which might never be seen 
even by half the people who would be inter- 
ested. Considering these things, not a few 
among us who had full faith in the public de- 
mand for such Conventions and in their ulti- 
mate success, could hardly help feeling a lit- 
tle uncertain as to the result of this first at- 
tempt. Others were more confident, and be- 
lieved that, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
conditions necessarily attending a first exper- 
iment, we could hardly go amiss of success 
anywhere. 

And the first thing we wish to say in this 
summary of reflections, is that this faith of 
the more confident proved to be better found- 
ed than the apprehensions of the doubtful. 
Every one of the three Conventions was suc- 
cessful in accomplishing its objects. Our ex- 
pectations at each place visited, though fall- 
ing short, perhaps, in one or two particulars, 
were in the aggregate fully realized. And the 
whole series of meetings together has done 
more to make the cause of the Association 
known, and to prepare the way for its future 
activity, than any one thing which it has done 
during the three and a half years of its exist- 
ence. 

But some critic says, “the attendance was 
small ;” and an anxious amateur reporter at 
Cincinnati took pains to telegraph to an evan- 
gelical paper in Boston that the Convention 


in that city was little known and excited no 
attention. The fact that he took the trouble 
to send the dispatch may be taken as some 
evidence to disprove its contents. But a bet- 
ter evidence that the Convention was thought 
to have some public importance consists in 
the fact that the daily papers of Cincinnati 
gave two columns or more to reporting its 
proceedings each day. The journals of In- 
dianapolis and Toledo were equally respectful 
and generous. As to the attendance, it was 
estimated that at the opening session at Cin- 
cinnati, in the Hebrew Temple, there were 
more than a thousand people present. On the 
second evening the main hall of Mr. Vickers’ 
church (we know not how many it seats) was 
full. At the evening sessions of both the other 
Conventions the attendance was large. The 
day sessions, it is true, were not numerously 
attended at any of the Conventions. In the 
busy cities of the West, it was hardly to be 
expected that people would gather in great 
numbers at areligious convention in the busy 
hours of a week-day. We venture to say, 
however, that no Ecclesiastical Convention, 
not carrying its audience with it from differ- 
ent parts of the country, but trusting to local 
attendance, would have had larger meetings 
during the day than did these Conventions of 
the Free Religious Association. And though 
not large, the quality of the audience at every 
session was such that no one of the speakers 
felt it to be a waste of time or labor to hold 
the meeting. It was the live, thinking peo- 
ple who were present,—men and women of 
ideas, and experience, and influence. The 
large attendance of men was especially noted. 
And some of the most constant and interest- 
ed attendants were Evangelical Ministers and 
Catholic Priests. So far as the opportunity 
for a hearing is concerned, the projectors of 
the Conventions are entirely satisfied with 
their success. 


And, secondly, the result of the experiment 
satisfied the Committee of the wisdom of the 
project, and will doubtless lead to its perma- 
nent adoption as one of the most efficient 
methods by which the Association may ac- 
complish its aims. It is evident that there 
are thousands of people scattered through the 
country (and not very thinly), and that they 
are especially numerous in the West, who 
think and feel profoundly on religious sub- 
jects, who have keen consciences and pure as- 
pirations, who yet for one reason and another 
have been thrown out of all relations of sym- 
pathy with every form of organized religion 
around them, and whom not even the most 
liberal sect of Christendom can draw to its 
faith and fellowship. One of the practical 
business men of Indianapolis read a paper at 
the Convention in that city, in which he said 
that society in the State of Indiana was honey- 
combed with radical religious ideas, and yet, 
excepting the Spiritualists (who by no means 
meet the whole radical want), there were but 
two or three liberal religious organizations in 
the whole State. Another Western man, well 
acquainted as a lecturer with large sections 
of the country, assured us that we might find 
hundreds of places, and some of them inmuch 
smaller towns and in sparsely settled farming 
districts, where we could easily gather larger 
Conventions than in the cities we had visited. 
The fleld was ripe, he said, for just the kind 
of work we had attempted. The liberal sen- 
timent only needed to be appealed to, and it 
would manifest itself and disclose its power. 
We all felt the truth of this assurance as the 


Conventions proceeded. Our speakers became 
so interested in the work, that, laborious and 
wearing as it was, they were reluctant to quit 
the field ; and had it not been for the waiting 
posts of home duty, we believe they would 
have eagerly organized themselves into a vol- 
unteer squadron for a year’s campaign. They 
were very sure that they should want, at least, 
to re-enlist for the work next year. 

Another noticeable point was that our ap- 
prehensions proved totally groundless as to 
the ability of our speakers to meet the de- 
mands of the Western platform. Standing 
face to face with a thinking audience eager to 
hear the ideas we had to offer, seemed to de- 
velop a power of easy and attractive extem- 
poraneous utterance which the speakers could 
hardly believe themselves to possess. So that, 
though one or two of the speakers upo 
whose ability in extemporaneous discussion 


‘we had most relied, were compelled to dis- 


appoint us, the interest of the meetings never 
for a moment flagged. 

Finally, we were convinced that the West, 
like the East, wants living ideas uttered by 
live and earnest men; and wants them nt- 
tered in the most vigorous way. The only 
difference between the East and the West ap- 
pears to be, that the West has not yet got so 
deep as the Hast into the ruts of routine and 
organization. In the West all the elements 
of society are yet free, and more malleable and 
plastic. And therefore it is that we expect 
the Free Religious Association, though hay- 
ing its headquarters in Boston, will find a 
most hospitable welcome, and achieve, per- 
haps, its greatest results in the West. 
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A LETTER FROM HON. R. D. OWEN. 


We are glad to be” allowed to print the following 
letter, though it was not written with a view to pub- 
lication. Mr. Owen has been an‘interested member 
of the Free Religious Association, and one of its Vice 
Presidents, since it was first organized. His distant 
residence, however, for the most of the time has pre- 
vented his attendance of meetings. 


New Harmony, Inp., Sept. 20, 1876: 


My Dear Sir :—I received two days since your 
notice of meeting of Executive Committee ; also, pre- 
viously, a notice of the May meeting and the pampli- 
let containing proceedings, which lread with much 
interest and pleasure. 

I am truly sorry that my remote residence and the 
preparation of a work that engrosses me have made 
me so profitless a member. Yet I hope that the 
work, when it appears, will be some atonement. It 
is to be entitled,—‘* Te Debatable Land between This 
World and the Neat ;” relating chiefly, of course, to 
the evidence for spiritual phenomena. But about a 
quarter of the volume will be occupied by an Address 
to the Protestant Clergy on the present attitude of 
the Religious World. It is historical in character, 
showing that orthodox Protestantism, after making 
marvellous progress in the first half century (1520 to 
1570), has lost ground for the last three hundred 
years, and is losing it still. I seek to show, hc wever, 
that it is not the Christianity of the Gospels that has 
been thus losing the battle, but only an Augustinian 
commentary on some of the scholasticisms of St. Pau. 
I seek to show, also, that the signs and wonders and 
spiritual gifts of the New Testament were natural 
phenomena, occurring under intermundane lays, 
which prevail and produce similar results to-day ; 
and therefore as credible as any other class of histo- 
rical incidents. 

A pretty wide field, you will admit: it seems to me 
a productive one. 


I hope to get out my book not later than Septem- 
ber of next year. It involves much labor, and has to 
be very carefully managed. I intend to condense it 
into a volume not larger than “ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of the Next World,” which you have prob- 
ably seen. I hope to give Spiritualism its proper 
niche among the branches of progressive knowledge. 

Faithfully yours, 


Rospert DALE OWEn: 
To Rev. WM. J. Porrer. 


In a later letter Mr. Owen expressed his regret that 
important business in Court would keep him from 
the Western Conventions, which he believed, fron: 
his knowledge of the West, would meet with a most 
cordial welcome, and be crowned with success. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
INWature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind, from indiscretion or other causes, haye been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find such aremedy 
we should seek one that has stood the tert of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure for Debility, Sure Cure far Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 
FEV eR AND AGUE! 
It is an impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall. 
$100 $100 $100 


Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 
one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil! find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return, 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago. 
with all the prejudices of so-called ‘patent medicine” operat 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known- 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations 0, 
their class, w th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checixed by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 
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Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
titions, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webebefore the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head. De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
‘bined with impure blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


is entirely vegetable and containsno liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracta are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘there is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


Erooflania’s German Tonic 
Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c. It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TEHESTIMON DL 


Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
ON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find “‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 
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of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ a valuable medicine 
ja case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868, 
I have found by gaat ar ‘*Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters’? is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptiz symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO. SHARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869, 
I haye used ‘‘ Hoofiand’s German Bitters and Tonic” in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly benefivial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

T take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘ Hoofland’s German 

Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. Ihad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
on my stomach, and I became so weak as not to pe able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 
JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ,, 
Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
This is to certify that I have used ‘* Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters” for dyspepsia, and found itan invaluable remedy, 
COATT TY CONT.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the ven of C, M. JACKSON is on the 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 

Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREE1’, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CETAS, MM. BVANS, Prop’.r. 

(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 

Pricrs.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
Jand’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, orhalf doz. for $7 50. 

Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
get the genuine. For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere, 24—eowly 


| Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind. 
*‘{Wopudjatrodng [10uI) JUySIssy “poor "HT cour 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, ) 
CHAS. M. LANG, § 


WALTER €. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Snmmit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical &Mxaminers—Drs. Samuel S. Thorn and T.Jd. 
Eaton Toledo, O. [18y11 


General Agents. 


ANTED-—AGENTS, ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing ‘Machine in_ the market.  Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & UO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St.Louis, Mo. 38yl 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY,. 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLIFH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ap16 lyr 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 


Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 
18-ly 


AGENTS WANTED. --Snrcrican tcmiteng ma- 


chine Co., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 39m 


TRS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend uponit, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In Conripenczr anD TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED 
IN A SINGLE Semicon To Errrect a Curz, when timely used, 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 


who used 1t. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper- 


‘ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 


effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 


CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 


from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen or ~ 


twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 
Fulldirections for using will accompany each bottle. 
Be sure to call for **irs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,*? having the fac-simile of ‘* CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
All others are base imitatations. 
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the outside wrapper. 


Sold by drugyists throughout the world. 


The Best Paper and the Best inducements! 


This Quarter’s 13 Numbers SENT. FREE to all sub 
scribing before Dec, 25, 1870, for next year’s Fifty-two 
Numbers of 


MOORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


RURALand FAMILY WEEKLY 


‘FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Tus RuRAL, now in its 21st year, is not only the Largest, 
Best, amd Cheapest, but by far the Largest-Cireu= 
lating Journal of its Class in the World! Na- 
tional in Character, Ably Edited, Superbly Illustrated and 
Printed, it is the BEST AMERICAN WEHREKLY! 

It is the Standard Authority on all branches of Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, &, Asa Literary and Family 
Paper it is a favorite in many of the best families all over 
the Union, Canada, &c. Indeed, Moorn’s RURAL has no rival 
in its sphere, and isthe Largest Tllustrated Journal 
on the Continent—each number containing Sixteem Wive= 
Column Pages, (double the size of most papers of its 
class). The Rurax maintains a high moral standard, 


TERMS, INDUCEMENTS, ETC. 


TERMS—$3 a Year of 52 Numbers, and only $2.50 in Clubs 
of Ten. This Quarter’s 13 Numbers sent FREE, as offered 
above, Our Club Inducements for 1871 are unprecedented. 
Specimens, Premium Lists, &c., sent free to all forming Clubs, 
and we want a live Club Agent in every Town. Address 
484, D. D. T. Moore, 41 Park Row, New York, 


Ministers and Singers 
will find these particularly 
Adapted tothe Voice, 
They contain no Cubebs, 
S\ are very palatable, and act 

like a charm. Superior 

ees to all others for 


Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchial and all Lung Difficulties. 


RUSHTON’S (F. V.) COD LIVER OIL, for Consumption and 
Scrofula: the first introduced ; freshand pure. Sold by Drug- 
gists generally. 48m3. 


Attorney at Law. 
AND 
WESTERN COLLECTOR, 
EARLVILLE, LA SALLE CO., ILL. . 


Refers by Permission to 
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J.J. DONALDSON, Narionat BANK oF NortTH AMERICA 
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THE Containing Fleetwood’s “Life of Christ,” “Lives 

LIGHT of the Apostles, Evangelists and Martyrs ;”’ Dod- 
dridge’s ‘* Evidences of Christianity ;” ‘‘Histo 

OF of the Jews,” by Josephus; ‘tA History of all 

THE Religious Denominations,” with treatises and 

WORLD tables relating to events connected with Bible 

‘History, containing many fine Engravings, The 

whole forming a complete Treasury of Christian Knowledge. 

W. FLINT & CO., No. 268. 7th St,, Phila., 5 Custom House 
Place, Chicago, and 176 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. [48m3. 
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Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, Dut which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligibie in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 
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WILL THE COMING WEAN ATTEND 
CHURCH ? 


[An essay by Miss Elizabeth Peckham, read at the Toledo 
C-nyention ot the Free Religious Association. | 


The question whether the coming man will go to 
church is the question of the perpetuity of the church 
as an institution. I will say frankly at the outset—I do 
not think the coming man 2é//.go to church, unless 
it be one so changed as scarcely to deserve the 
name. The church, like all institutions, is built upon 
anidea,that central idea being to prepare men for an- 
other world. Death is, so to speak, the great fact 
of life. This fact, so insoluble, so mysterious, the 
primitive man had to face. It eluded his senses, it 
took possession of his imagination, it awed his whole 
soul. Here was something which was inevitable and 
inscrutable. No ordinary method would ayail to ex- 
plain it, no human soul could hope to escape it. 
'fhis universal fact of human life has been made the 
basis of religion, and the motive that should hold 
men to it. Priests have always used it as a 
weapon to frighten those whom the helpless creduli- 
ty of ignorance placed in the power of the unscrupu- 
lous. Alger tells us an incident which illustrates the 
mannerin which these superstitious fears can be 
used. The unhappy Africans who were snatched 
from their homes, enslayed and cruelly tasked in the 
West India Islands, pined under their fate with dead- 
ly homesickness. The intense longing moulded their 
belief, as the sensation from some hot bricks at the 
feet of a sleeping man shaped his dreams into a jour- 
ney up the sidesof Mount Etna. They fancied that 
if they died they should immediately live again in 
their fatherland. They committed suicide in great 
numbers. At last, when othermeans had failed to 
check this epidemic of self-destruction, a cunning 
overseer brought them ropes and every facility for 
hanging, and told them to hang themselves as fast as 
they pleased, for their master had bought a great 
plantation in Africa, andas soonas they got there 
they would be set to work onit. Their credulous 
minds believed, and no more suicides occurred. 

The Christian religion is based pre-eminently on a 
future world. The declaration of the Bible that 
“Christ has brought immortality to light,” is not 
meant figuratively, but in a strictly literal sense, The 
theory that Christ saved mankind by bearing our sins 
upon the cross, by mediating between us and an of- 
fended God, or by leaving us an example of how 
men should live, these are all modern ideas utterly 
foreign to the primary understanding. Christ was 
believedto have saved men by going down into 
Sheol, the under world of spirits, wherethe ‘naked 
shades of men had their home,” and bringing them 
the message that the power of death was broken. 
All who had ever lived and died had gone into this 
mysterious under-world. There they were all quietly 
waiting for the Great Deliverer. ‘‘ Why,” said Sam- 
uel, when called up and interrogated by the Witch of 
Endor, ‘why hast thou disquieted me to bring me 
up?” Inthat grand poem of Isaiah’s the dead are 
represented as rising trom their shadowy thrones to 
greet the incoming dead, saying, ‘‘Art thou also 


become weak as we? ‘Art thou become 
like unto us!” Some such idea as Homer gives in 
his iad of the shades in Hades, such as the Catho- 
lics still preserve in the place consigned to unbap- 
tized children, a phantom world, empty of hope or 
fearor joy or pain. Intothis landof mists where 
Adam’s sin had brought all the children of men, 
Christ went down to the ‘‘spirits in prison” and 
brought them tidings that another life was before 
them, and coming up again was seen by his disciples 
as a visible token that death’s chains were broken; 
that they who had died should live again, he him- 
self being the ‘‘first fruits of them that slept.” ‘‘He 
is the beginning, the first born from among the 
dead,” says the Bible. And in the primitive church 
the discipleslived in daily expectation of his imme- 
diate return, believing that they should not taste 
death till they had seen Christ come in the clouds 
with power to reward his believers. Is it an instinct 
of the value of the soul, or only a passionate cray- 
ing for immortality, that has made religions so often 
put death as the result of sin and evildoing on man’s 
part, and not in the original plan of creation? At 
any rate, Christianity may be said to be a system of 
preparation for the next life, a salvation compared 
to which all the other affairs of life are as dust in the 
balance. The great question it puts to believers is, 
“ Are you prepared to die?” 

When science discovered and revealed to men that 
death was apart of the original plan, and not the re- 
sult of sin,a great revolution was begun. As the 
geologist reads in the different strata of the earth, 
upheaved by volcanoes and earthquakes, as he reads 
the record of a hundred races of animals which lived 
and died ages before the inception of man, he 
finds that death was monarch Jong before man 
began to be. The little garden of Eden, where, 
according to the Bible, the stupendous drama 
was played which settled man’s destiny, bringing 
death into the world, sinks into nothingness 
in the sweep and circle of great laws which 
evolved ‘man and determine his fate. After that 
we no longer go to church, to be instructed as to our 
destiny, and the plan of salvation. We _ take 
no further interest in the great warfare waged 
between God and the devil for the souls of men, 
asthe Emperor Julian said, ‘‘God and the devil 
have entered into a covenant that what is born 
the devil shall have, and what is baptized God 
shall have.” Men kneel to-day in the temple of 
science and ask what light that throws on the 
problem of life. They look anxiously to the devel- 
opment theory to know what word or message that 
has formen. Darwin to-day is the prophet of the 
race, and beside him Moses sinks into obscurity. The 
church has had its whole foundation undermined. 
‘As through Adam all died,” the ministers keep 
saying, ‘‘so in Christ shall all be made alive.” But 
science has knocked your premise to pieces, and 
pays the least possible attention to your conclusions. 
Do you askif the coming man will go to church? 
The present man does not. Mr. Towne told us in 
Indianapolis that only about one man in forty goes 
to church, and. he, generally, because his wife wants 
him to, and he thinks it respectable. In Berlin stat- 
istics show only three per cent. of the men go to 
church. In fact most men consider religion a pleas- 
ant feminine sentiment, becoming and graceful, and 
they let the women indulge themselves in it, while 
they go about the serious business of life. 

It isevident to me that if the church be perpetu- 
ated, then this whole idea of religion as a preparation 
for the next world must be eliminated. It will 
have to place itself squarely upon this life if it is to 
live, it cannot poise itself in mid-air any longer. It 
will accept unflinchingly the fact that we know noth- 
ing about the future. No soul has come back to give 
us any tidings. The veil which God himself has 
drawn, we cannotlift. In place of dreams and fan- 
cies of the next life, it will be founded on the fact of 
this; and when we haye a fact to build upon, we 
have gone down to the foundations of the universe 
and taken its pillars for our cornerstone. Not that 
the coming church will not dream of another life and 
hope for it, but it will not call its dreams, facts, nor 
build theories on them. In the grand words of Epict- 
etus: ‘‘ When death overtakes me, it is enough if I 
can stretch out my hands to God and say, The op- 
portunities which thou hast given me of compre- 
hending and following thy government, I have not 
neglected. I thank thee that thou hast brought me 
into being. Iam satisfied with the time I have en- 
joyed the things thouhast given me. Receive them 
again and assign them to whatever place thou wilt.” 
It will not solve the problemof the universe every 


‘Sunday, but very reverently and humbly it will seek 


the truth. The coming man will bea rationalist, and 
the corner-stone of his church must be science, from 
which must. come its methods and its tools. So I 


say hewill not go to church unless it be so changed 
as scarcely to be recognizable. 

Of course, if this life is only a preparation for 
the next, it is comparatively unimportant. The 
church has been logical in its ascetic and celibate 
tendencies; it has been kind in its persecutions, And 
religion, occupied with the affairs of the next 
world, cannot take cognizance ofthis. Let the 
world marry and be given in marriage; and let the 
dead bury their dead, but its province is the future 
concerns of men. And if any discomfort or suffering 
in this life, if any persecution of the mortal body 
will save men from heresies unfitting them for a 
heaven in that future life to which alone all thoughts 
should be directed, cruel indeed would he be who for 
any agony to his victims, or sympathetic pangs to 
himself, should hesitate to apply the thumbscrew or 
the rack. Let the whole world moulder in ignor- 
ance, rot and fester in want and pain, religion must 
build churches to save these souls from perishing. 
Of what avail is allelse?_ The world we see will 
soon be dust and ashes. With the conditions of men 
here, the church founded on this idea has logically 
nothing to do, and may absolveitself from all accusa- 
tion save that of accepting a theory which results in in- 
humanity,and culminates in persecution. The pages of 
history are splashed with blood shed in its name, and 
the cry of outraged humanity was unheeded and for- 
gotcen. It co-existed and does still with civil des- 
potisms which grind men under their iron heels, till 
ih modern France, the people confounding religion 
and tyranny, swept both aside in the breath of its 
terrible anger. It has troubled itself so little with 
the great human _ interests of men that in the most 
thoughtful minds, religion has often become an- 
other name for superstitious hallucinations used to 
enslave the minds of the people, without regard to 
their realneeds. The grandest men in history have 
been infidels tothis religion because faithful to hu- 


manity. 
One of our number spoke in Indianapolis of 
the humanity of the Romish OChurch. If 


this be so, I honor that church; no prejudice 
against it] think lurks in my mind; but I have 
failed to see its humanity. I know of no church 
which has carried out with stricter logical consisten- 
cy the results of the theory I spoke of. Grand as 
individuals among them have been, yet the aim of 
the church and the work of the church has been to 
prepare men for the next world by prayers and con- 
fessions, masses and indulgences. But how have 
they striven to educate them, to put the tools in 
their hands for mental and physical independence ? 
In France, not more than a year since, the Catholic 
clergy set their faces against a movement to secure 
a better education to their girls. Roman Catholic 
countries are noted for their ignorance and their poy- 
erty, as every nation must be which is true to this 
theory, which, in its anxiety to escape from a future 
hell, has been quite successful in making a hell of 
this world. 

But the coming church, starting with a different 
idea, logically reaches a different conclusion. Its 
work isin and for this world. It will be far more 
anxious to build school houses than churches; anx- 
ious to help men tothe surroundings which shall de- 
velop and fit them for this world. A free govern- 
ment and equality before the laws, opportunities for 
education, channels to work through, means of self- 
support. There is a restless philanthropy and 
charity, the specialty of our time, which show the 
workings of this spirit. Stewart’s magnificent build- 
ing to provide homes for working women, is one of 
its outcomes. Woman suffrage, free Trade, labor 
reform, anti-slavery parties, are all based on a reli- 
gion which believes in this world, recognizes the im- 
portance of this life, and would have been wholly 
impossible under the sway of a religion whose whole 
tendency was to ignore them, save as despised means 
toa better end. The spinning jenny, the printing 
press, the sewing machine, the telegraph, the steam- 
boat, the steam engine, are its practical results. 
And these have done more to teach human fellow- 
ship than all the precepts of the Bible; these have 
been a practical philanthropy emancipating men 
from unceasing toil, and guaranteeing the leisure 
which is the first condition of culture. The old Sax- 
on king, who gave a large part of his treasury for 
the tooth of Saint Cuthbert, when an enemy threat- 
ened the country and his fleet neededto be repaired; 
the crusaders of the middle ages, who gave blood and 
treasure and life to recover the tomb of Jesus 
froma Turks and infidels, were loyal to their idea. 
We, too, have our crusaders and our chivalry, but 
they fight in the name of humanity, not Jesus, to 
make the living homes of men more pure, more no- 
ble,more divine. Now you all know that a Christian’s 
home is inheayen, wherever that may be, and logic- 
ally his whole mind should be deyoted to getting 
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himself and his fellow-men there ; nevertheless, many 
a Christian works outside this line without» recog- 
nizing the spirit which directs him. The sweep of 
modern ideas is mighty, it carries us along in spite of 
ourselves, and because swayed more by this spirit 
than your own theories, you are with and of us. In 
so far as you work for these interests, you confess 
yourselves of the communion of free religion. For 
although not one stone is placed upon another in 
the church of the coming man, yet the spirit of its 
worship is abroad in the world. 

Our Catholic Christianity, whose dogmas gaye rise 
to a tradition of a spectral pack of hellhounds com- 
posed of the souls of unbaptized children who could 
not rest, but roamed and howled through the woods 
all night, our Protestant Christianity, which declared 
that hell was paved with the skulls of infants nota 
span long, any church which finds room for a per- 
manent everlasting hell within the universe, may 
well learn from this Oriental apologue. God once 
sat on his inconceivable throne, where rank after 
rank of angels and arch-angels, cherubim and sera- 
phim, gleamed and shone around him. The anthem 
of their praiseshook the pillars of creation, when, as 
they closed their hymn, stole up from some far dis- 


tance, in dim accents, a responsive amen. God 
asked Gabriel, ‘‘ whence comes that amen?” He 
said, ‘‘it comes from the damned in hell.” God 


took from where it hung above ‘his seat, the key 
that unlocks the forty thousand doors of hell, and 
giving it to Gabriel bade him go release them. And 
on wings of light he flew, and rescuing the millions 
of the lost, brought them to heayen in their robes of 
dirt and want. Henceforth, the fablesays, there are 
none so dear to God as those thus saved. 

The creed we shall most warmly cherish is of 
faith in man. That no soulhas fallen so far from 
love and God, that in his heart of hearts goodness 
finds noamen. In the slums of our cities, and their 
back alleys, where little children are trained in vice 
and graduate in crime; in our gambling houses and 
dens of prostitution, where men and women dese- 
crate the very sacraments of love; where woman- 
hood is rffost degraded, where manhood is most de- 
based, yes, from the very hells your churches tell of, 
far outside of man’s pity and help, some faint amen 
will reach the ears of God and empty hell itself. 
Radbod, one of the old Scandinayian kings, who 
was persuaded to be baptized by the Christian mis- 
sionaries, with one foot in the water, asked the 
priests if he should meet his forefathers in heaven. 
Learning from them that they, being unbaptized pa- 
gans, were doomed to endless misery, he refused to 
be baptized, preferring to be in hell with his ances- 
tors. The grand old Norse hero was true to the in- 
stincts of our common humanity, so often outraged 
by your superstitions, true to that human loye, the 
only way by which we have ever learned of God, 
reaching up from the human love to the divine. The 
spirit of the coming church, holding ail men as kin- 
dred, would rather sink to any hell within the uni- 
verse, to any hell inany of God’s worlds, than reach 
a heaven whichany human soul should seek and 
could not find. 


When of old the angels came to the shepherds, 
they proclaimed ‘‘ Glory to God, and on earth peace, 
good will to man.” Ouly half of that message has 
been practically recognized asa part of religion, and 
that dimly. Good will to men, not in its narrow and 
meagre form of Christian fellowship, but in human 
brotherhood, recognizing and valuing men because 
they are men, and making that a basis of union. The 
church has no idea of this truth. It is broken up 
into a hundred different sects, whose animosities and 
squabbles Mr. Frothingham described last night. 
The ideal man is harmonious, and would avoid such 
churches as a debasing and demoralizing influence. 
The tendency of civilization is towaids aggregation. 
If co-operation is the test of civilization, it is also its 
condition. The wanderingtribes, whose only com- 
munication has been in battle, tind other terms of 
intercourse, and gradually merge in anation. Asthe 
tide of civilization advances, this tendency becomes 
more pronounced. Italy has just become unified 
by the sending away of the Papal troops. Germany 
islonging intensely for German unity, as the basis of 
German freedom. Our country, which represents 
more fully the modern idea, instinctively recogniz- 
ing union as the modern method, refused to allow 
secession at any price. This tendency in the politi- 
cal world must show itself’ in the religious, for the 
world is a unit and its tendencies converge. Ciyil- 
ized religions will outgrow this guerilla warfare and 
turn them guns on vice and sin. Without losing in- 
dividuality or diversity, they will grow together, be- 
cause opinions and faiths will no longer be the 
ground of union, or disunion. Railroads have 
brought men closer together and annihilated the par- 
titions of space which formerly walled them in from. 
each other. Ribs of steel hold the East to the West ; 
magnetic nerves, waye-washed, thrill from shore to 
shore; and, *‘asin water, face answers to face, so 
the heart of man to man.” On this continent the 
peoples brought together,face to face, will make that 
comparison of creeds and nationalities which must 
result in the enriching of each, the broadening of 
all. Inthe ideal church, each religion dropping 
its special pretensions and traditions, will give its 
best and broadest thought to humanity, which alone 
can claim and is master of them all; and Christiani- 
ty will give place to a religion, free, because chain- 
ed to no special form, but voicingitself in all. 

These are but a few of the points wherein the com- 
ing church will differ from the present; but time 
fails me to develop the subject more fully. In short 
then, the church as based on dogmas and creeds, 
will be useless in the future, and is rapidly crumb- 


ling now. Buta church which is an expression of 
the instinct of worship, which making no vain _pre- 
tensions to revelation saye through reason, isa loyal 
pupil of science, which recognizes the value of ideas, 
strives to make plain the worth ot manhood, and 
create the enthusiasm of liberty; such a church will 
find worshippers so long as men need to learn, or 
seek to worship. 

There is a mode of organization which I hope will 
supplement the coming church. TI allude to Radical 
Clubs. To organize a Olub nothing is needed but 
that intelligent men and women should come to- 
gether to consider radical ideas and their application 
to practical questions. Itrequires some courage to 
come forward in these Clubs, since society now brings 
to bear an enormous pressure to induce men not to 
express their convictions on these subjects. The 
church has not only blinded men intellectually, but 
it has debased them morally, by bringing its whole 
organized strength, powerful because organized, to 
enforce silence, if it cannot induce belief. In all of 
our churches the pews are filled with those whom 
you call infidels, and J call believers. You minis- 
ters ask your vestry and congregation, and you con- 
gregations ask your ministers, for these doubts often 
lie hidden in your very pulpit. Timidly and alone 
men entertain or dismiss the fears and doubts and 
hopes which should be brought to thelight. I want 
radicals to organize and co-operate, not on the plane 
ot special creeds, but on the basis of liberty and 
unity in diversity. In this I do not ignore the supe- 
rior weight which must attach to the opinions of 
those who make any question their special study. 
We want the pulpit to prepare thought for the peo- 
ple; but the other agency is none the less needed as a 
supplement, It issaid to take a man’s weight in 
lead to kill him, andI am sure it often takes more 
than his weight in sermons to reach him. But in 
this republican plan, each can express his special 
word or question. I think, too, they are a very good 
place for ministers, who stand in quite too impregna- 
ble a position in their pulpits. The lawyer who 
wished he had been a minister because in his pulpit 
there is none to oppose him, was not far wrong. If 
ministers had an opposing attorney like lawyers, I 
think they would not so long continue to preach an 
outworn and outgrown creed. Luther, indeed, had 
an opponent in the person of the devil, who came to 
him in bodily shape, tormenting him with doubts 
and fears and questions, and the mark on the wall 
made by the inkstand he threw at him, is still shown 
to strangers. Long since he has grown charier of 
his presence, and does not show himself with horns 
and hoofs. Religion is now handed down, as it 
were, from pulpit to pews, and perhaps this method 
might help to bring ithome tous that not Christ’s 
religion, however pure, could save or help aman; he 
must live and die by his own. 

And it is worthy of note that Jesus, perhaps the 
most religioussoul of his time, found his opportunity 
in a kind of Radical Club of the day. While the high 
priest only officiated at the temple in Jerusalem, in 
the synagogues any one could speak tothe people; 
and here the young Galilean brought to the poor and 
humble the vital religion, which, bornin his heart, 
appealed to theirs. Little they dreamed, those 
priests, in the pride of power carrying on their rites 
and ceremonies, of the more spiritual faith growing 
up, which must some day take their place; as lit:le as 
the ministers of yonder churches dream that a lar- 
ger spirit is abroad in the world, which finds its wor- 
ship in every upl fting and joyful instinct, its sacra- 
ments in every table where affection breaks the 
bread. 

In conclusion I would say the conditions of the 
coming church are freedom and culture, its methods 
are those of science, its work that of philanthro- 
py, its aim the truth; but the spirit that informs 
it alkis religion, kindled by love and uplifted by 
faith. The old terrible inscription over Dante’s hell 
rings through all our religions—‘‘ Leave all hope be- 
hind, ye who enter here.” Taking the whole earth 
forachurch, the future religion says to all children 
of men, ‘‘ Leave all fear behind, ye who enter here. 
For at the centre of the universe beneficence sits 
throned endcrowned. Call it law, or call it God, 
you caa not get beyond the reach of its strong arms.” 


A HERO. 


Carlyle, in his life of John Sterling, tells of two 
miners in South Caradon, Cornwall, England, at the 
bottom of a shaffwith a blast prepared. Both could 
not be hauled up together by the only man above. 
The last one was to be taken up after igniting the fuse. 
One thought the fuse too long, and pounded off a 
piece between two stones. Inso doing he ignited 
the fuse. Instead of pulling it out, Doth men sprang 
for the basket, and gave the signal for hoisting. But 
the load could not .beraised an inch. Then Michael 
Warren left the basket, sat on the ground, and said, 
“Go aloft, Roberts, in one minute I shall be in heaven.” 
Roberts, in ascending, looked downwards, and was 
wounded in the face by the blast. Assoon as he was 
safe at the top, others went down for the remains of 
poor Warren. They found him alive and little in- 
jured, buried under rocks that had arched themselves 
over him. lL. Simoni informs us that thenceforth he 
was a changed man. <A few hearty admirers sent 
him to school. He became a farmer, married a school- 
mistress, and led a prosperous life. 
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I hate anything that occupies more space than it is 
worth. {f hate to see a load of bandboxes go along 
the street, and I hate to see a parcel of big words 
without anything in them.—J/azti. 


CIRCULARS OF THE RADICAL MONTHLY. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS. 


I suspended the publication of ‘‘The Radical” 
last July, my plan being to resume again next Janu- 
ary. Only one thing would prevent my doing so,— 
a failure to secure for the work in the intervening 
months a satisfactory pecuniary basis. Several con- 
siderations impelled me to postpone an active effort 
until Fall. 

Ifthe Magazine be started anew with a capital 
sufficiently large to enable me towork with advan- 
tage, much can be accomplished hitherto impossible. 
I am aware that I have no claim personally upon any 
one, and showd make no public appeal whatever, 
but that I have some reason to suppose the continu- 
ance of ‘‘ The Radical” is a matter in which others 
are as much interested as myself. Believing this, I 
put the case without further apology, as briefly as 
possible. 

My judgment is that the re-establishment of the 
Magazine on adurable basis cannot properly be un- 
dertaken with a capital much less than Tren THov- 
sanp Dotrtars. To some unexperienced in the busi- 
ness of such an.enterprise, this sum may seem un- 
reasonably large. But if they will consult those ac- 
quainted with the private history of other like under- 
takings, they will concede their mistake. But for 
advantages of position and character the work has 
already secured, the estimate would need to be in- 
creased. 

Inasking contributions to this fund, I will hold 
myself pledged to a faithful endeayor to use the 
amounts received for the re-establishment and con- 
tinuance of the Magazine. If my past efforts have 
any merit in warranting confidence, the fact, an- 
nounced in this way, will be gratefully appreciated. 

Jn order promptly to issue a number tor January, 
it is necessary to complete the canvass for means 
without delay. This circular is sent to allsubscribers, 
and to others who are reported as likely to be inter- 
ested. I hope each one who receivesa copy will 
feel that my appeal is intended to be personal. Let 
me ask of every one approving the object the fayor 
of a serious and practical effort. No sum need be 
thought too small—or too large, The good-will of all 
will be equally recognized. 

I wish now only pledges, to be redeemed on the 1st 
of December next, or as soon thereafter as I am able 
to certify that the amount required has been sub- 
scribed. 

Each contributor will then receive alist of the 
amounts and names of the donors. 

With this Circular is supplied a form of subserip- 
tion, which will be convenient for use. 

S.H MORSS. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The following outline of a Prospectus is sent to be 
used in obtaining new subscribers, the price of sub- 
scription to be remitted on receipt of the first num- 
ber... This is a part of the programme of much im- 
portance. Let our list be largely increased at once, 
and the surety of success willbe to that extent aug- 
mented. Let each working friend get as large an 
amount ashe or she can for the Mund, and send all 
the names of new subscribers it is possible to obtain. 
We hope also that old subscribers whose terms have 
expired, and who desire to renew, will forward their 
names. All who renew their subscriptions, and all 
new subscriptions taken before the Ist of January 
next, will be received at $8 00 each. 

It will be understood, of course, that this Pros- 
pectus is conditional, anticipating a successful issue 
of our effort. 


THE RADICAL MONTHLY 


The publication of Taz Rapicat Monvatry will be 
resumed on the ist of January, 1871. 

In the interval of six months since the Magazine 
was suspended, the proprietor has been able to se- 
cure a permanent pecuniary basis for the work. He 
now has the pleasure of announcing not only the 
continuance of the Monthly, but his ability to in- 
crease its value as a medium of free, rational thought 
applied to religious, social, scientific, and other ques- 
tions._ 

The list of Contributors whose services ‘*The Rad- 
ical Monthly” can command is equal to the best at 
home or abroad. 

‘“¢The Radical Monthly” will comprise Essays; 
Historical and Biographical Sketches; Poetry ; 
Stories, original and translated; Translations from 
French and German writers by C. C. Shackford; 
Records of Scientific interest by a writer of known 
ability, whose name is for the present reserved; Re- 
views of Foreign Literature, by Thomas Vickers; 
Letters on European affairs, by M. D. Conway; Re- 
ports of the ‘‘Radical Club” of Boston, and similar 
associations in other parts of the country; Notes by 
the Editor; and Reviews and Notices of Current Lit- 
erature. 

It will be the aim of the work to supply the public 
with a Monthly Magazine of Thought, Information, 
and Entertainment, presenting the radical culture of 
the country at its best. 


A WORD FURTHER. 


Since the accompanying Circular was in print, 1 
have been led to add a word further in regard to the 
amount I have specified as necessary to put ‘‘The 
Radical” on a proper basis. 

In order to make the Magazine what it should be,. 
I desire to be able to pay contributors for their work. 
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This is absolutely necessary to secure ‘‘ The Radical ” 
the place it ought to occupy in American literature. 
It is also just to writers, very few of whom are able, 
however well disposed, to give their labor away. 

I must also be able to advertise the Magazine so 
the public may know that such a periodical isin ex- 
istence. Heretofore not one in fifty of even the radi- 
cai public has been made aware of the fact. 

These demands must be met, if ‘‘The Radical” is 
ever to reach a position where itcan be permanently 
maintained. 

I may freely say that inthe few years past I have 
had all the experience I need intrying to do some- 
thing with nothing. If now! gain an opportunity to 
work under more encouraging circumstances, Ishall 
be very gladto continue. Ifnot, I would rather the 
matter should end where it is. 8. H. M. 
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AN ATHEIST IN COURT. 


{From the Boston Investigator. ] 


Mr. Eprror :—Last month a case came up before 
the Circuit Court, at Pontiac, the county seat of 
Livingston Co., Ilinois, in whicha judicial decision 
was made by Judge Wood which deserves notice, 
since it is an indication of the progress Liberalism is 
making in these Western States. 

The case was one of R. B. Amsbury against Wim. 
Pulliam. The counsel for the latter objected to Mr. 
Amsbury as an incompetent witness, on the ground 
that he was an Athcist. ‘‘That man,” said he, ‘‘does 
not believe ina God. He has no more idea of Deity 
than a snake or arat. I object tothe testimony of 
such a man,” 

The matter being thus referred to the Judge, the 
counsel for Pulliam was told that it was his privilege 
to question Mr. Amsbury respecting the opinion 
which he thought disqualified him as a witness. The 
questions and answers were substantially as follows:— 

Counsel—‘‘You don’t believe in a God, a Creator, 
Christ, or Savior?” 

Mr, Amsbury—‘‘T object to aman of your small 
intellectual calibre framing propositions of belief for 
me? 

Counsel—‘‘Weil, then, I ask, Do you believe ina 
God ?” 

Mr, Amsbury—‘‘Tf you willdefine your God—for 
there are many conceptions, the Mohammedan, Hin- 
du, Christian, &c.,—I wiil tell you whether or not 
I believe in him.” 

Oownsel—‘‘Do you believe in the Christian God 

Mr. Amsbury—‘No, sir. Sucha conception is too 
narrow for my mind. I believe in the eternity of 
matter, and the co-eternity of its laws. I believe in 
no individual, personal God, but recognize Nature 
herself as self-existent, and in eternal operation under 
unchangeable, irrevocable laws. I give to matter all 
the sublimest attributes which the Christian gives to 
a personal Deity.” 

Counsel—‘‘Do you believe in future rewards and 
punishments ? 

Mr. Amsbury— ‘No sir.” ; 

Oounsel—‘*Do you believe in the immortality of 
the soul ?” 

Mr. Amsbury—‘No, Sir. There are certain the- 
ories, I am aware, which are appealed to in support 
of this doctrine; but then there are facts which in 
my mind lead to the contrary conclusion.” 

The competency of Mr. Amsbury as a witness De- 
ing referred to the Judge,*he decided that under the 
Bill of Rights in the New Constitution, adopted May 
18, 1870, belief in a Deity and in the immortality of 
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the soul was not necessary as a qualification for a | 


witness in a court of law, and in this respect nothing 
further could be required than thatthe witnessshould 
believe an oath was binding on his conscience. 

Mr. Amsbury was then asked if he would regard an 
oath binding on his conscience? He replied affirma- 
tively. Whereupon the oath was administered, and 
the court proceeded with its business. 

Mr. Amsbury is one of the leading business men of 
Fairbury, and has done business in the county to the 
amount of more than five millions of dollars. He is 
aman of irreproachable private character, and is 
much esteemed in the community for his many fine 
personal qualities. In all the business he has done, 
this is the first case he has had in a court of law. 

The defendant in the suit is, [ am informed, a man 
of quite different character and antecedents, but he is 
a Christian, and it seems he was ready to take ad- 
vantage of Mr. Amsbury’s unpopular views and make 
thein the cause of legal disqualification in order to de- 
stroy the force of his honest statements relating to an 
ordinary business transaction, when he knew there 
was no Christian in the county more upright or 
honorab!e or more widely respected than our friend 
Mr. Amsbury. 

Judge Wood lives at Ornago Co., IiJ., and isin re- 
ligious belief a Swedenborgian. He is evidently a 
liberal-minded man, and could no doubt give some 
valuable advice to such gentlemen of the bench as 
Judge Sharswood of Philadelphia. | - ; 

In this connection I desire to add Sec. 3 of the Bill 
of Rights in the New Constitution of Ilinois:— 

“The free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship, without discrimination, shall 
forever be guaranteed; and no person sliail be denied 
any civil or political right, or privilege, or capacity, 
on account of his religious opinions ; but the liberty 
of conscience hereby secured shall not be construed 
to dispense with oaths or affirmations, excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with 
the peace or safety of the State. No person shall 
be required to attend or support any ministry or place 
‘of worship, against his consent, nor shatiany prefer- 


ence be given by law to any religious denomination 
or worship.” 
Respectfully, 
? B. F, Unprrwoop. 
Fairbury, (Lil.), Oct. 30, 1870. 
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CARLYLE’S FAMOUS LETTER. 


‘The following letter from Thomas Carlyle was 
elicited by the receipt of a poem entitled “The Tem- 
ple of Isis,” by William Denoyan ;-- 


CHELSEA (Lonpon), 19th January, 1869. 

Dear Sir: At last [ received your pamphlet, and 
haye read it with what attention and appreciation I 
could bestow. Considerable faculties of mind are 
manifested in it; powers of intellect, of imagination ; 
a serious, earnest Character; here and there a tone of 
sombre eloquence, and vestiges of real literary skill. 
But my constant regret was, and is, to see such pow- 
ers operating ina field palpably chaotic, and lying 
beyond the limits of man’s intelligence! These are 
not thoughts which you give; they are huge, gaunt 
vacant dreams—forever incapable, by nature, of be- 
ing either aftirmed or denied. 

My clear advice, therefore, would be, give up all 
that ; refuse to employ your intellect on things where 
no intellect can avail; to sow good seed on realms of 
mere cloud and shadow! The highest intellect which 
issues in no certainty has completely failed. The 
world of practice and fact is the true arena for its in- 
habitants; wide enough for any or for all intellects 
of men; and never lay more encumbered with sor- 
did darkness and pernicious delusions than even now. 
Real intellect might wiite with advantage on such 
things—better still, perhaps, it mieht remain silent, 
and bend its whole force on illuminating one’s own 
poor path in such a wilderness; on more and more 
clearly ascertaining, for at least one earnest man, 
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what to do, and how to do it! 

Probably you will not adopt this adyice, almost 
certainly not at once; nor shall that disaffect me at 
all. Your tract I found throughout to be rather 
pleasant reading, and to have a certain interest: 
nothing in it, except one small section, treating of a 
thing I never mention, unless when compelled—the 
thing which calls itself “Spiritualism,” (which might 
more fitly be called “Ultra-brutalism,” and “Liturgy 
of Dead Sea Apes”’)—was disagreeable to me. © 

Yours, with many good wishes, 
T. CARLYLE, 
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STOPPING NEWSPAPERS, 

“You have an undoubted right to stop your news- 
paper whenever you are disposed, upon payment of 
al] arrearages. Do not hesitate to do so on account 
of any ‘tenderness of feeling’ for the editor. Don’t 
you suppose he would stop buying sugar of you, or 
meat, Clothing, dry goods, etc., if he thought he was 
not getting his money’s worth? And when you dis- 
continue a paper, do so manfully. Don’t be so pitiful 
as to throw it back to the postmaster with a con- 
temptuous ‘I don’t want it any longer!’ and-have 
‘refused’ written on the margin and have the paper 
returned to the editor. No gentleman ever stopped 
a paper in that way, no matter if his head was cov- 
ered with gray hairs that should be honorable. If 
you do not wish longer to receive a newspaper, write 
a note to the editor, like a man, saying so—and be 
sure that arrearages are paid. This is the way to 
stop a newspaper.”—Hachange. 
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Sooratic.—The celebrated’‘Aboo Yusuph, who 
was Judge of Baydad in the reign of the Caliph Ha- 
dee, was a very remarkable instance of that bumility 
which distinguishes true wisdom. His sense of his 
owa deficiencies often led him to entertain doubts, 
where mea of less knowledge and more presumption 
were decided. It is related of this Judge that, on one 
occasion, after a yery patient investigation of facts, 
he declared that his knowledge was not competent to 
decile upon the case before him. ‘‘ Pray, do you ex- 
pect,” said a pert courtier who heard this declaration, 
“that the Caliph is to pay your ignorance?” “Ido 
not,” was the mild reply ; “the Caliph pays me, and 
pays well, for what | do know; if he were to attempt 
to pay me for what I do not know, the treasures of his 
empire would not suffice.’”— Maleolm’s Persia. 
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Muca 1 Lirrs.—A little Irish girl, about six 
years old, living in Massachusetts, was lately telling 
some of her school-mates—children of Protestant 
parents—what great things the priest could do. 
“ Why,” said she, “if he wished, he could turn a 
man to stone!” The other children laughed, and 
said, “we don’t believe it.” “ Well,’ was her reply 
—beautiful for its simplicity—‘if J was you I 
wouldnt believe it, but I’ve got to.” 
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ProspiEem.—R. H. Ober, of Boston, is surprised, so 
he writes, at two things connected with capital pun- 
ishment. One is, that so many shonld be hung after 
they are converted and have become Christians, just 
what the world most needs; and the other is, that 
any who believe in eternal torments as the ineyita- 
ble nortion of the wicked, should dare to hang any 
others than Christians. 
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CHINSSE Oprnton or Music.—The Chinese Em- 
peror Shan, 2,000 years before Christ, appointed a di- 
rector of music, ‘to teach,’ he said, “our sons, so 
that the straightforward may yet be mild, the gentle 
may yet be dignified, the strong not tyrannical, the 
impetuous not arrogant.” 


Voices trom the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


—— “Mr. Potter’s articles on Free Churches are 
just what I have particularly desired in reply to ques- 
tions asked of me by others, to which I could find for 
myself no adequate answers. How clear he is in in- 
sight and in statement! Ihave just sent to hima 
couble fee for a renewal of my membeyship in your 
Association for next year.” 


——‘“Tam much indebted to your very enthusiastic 
friend and admirer for a copy of your paper, contain- 
ing an article on the ‘Management of Children,’ 
which ig the best | have ever read on the subject. I 
trust that iat part of the rising generation which 
dwells under my roof, wili have reason to bless both 
you and me for it.” 


—“ I see, by your issue No. 36, that you deliv- 
ered a lecture on the ‘ Relation of Free Religion to 
Spiritualism,’ recently in Toledo. I trust that you 
will print that discourse, because I believe that it 
will do good. Spiritualists (and Iam one of them) 
desire to hear your views in relation to this matter.’ 


——“T like your paper very much, and enjoyed 
reading the article in the last, on ‘ Religious Revi- 
vals, to my evangelical friends here. I think we need 
more such lectures, and only wish the paper could be 
scattered broadcast throughout New England.” 


——‘ Its utterances are the most satisfactory to me 
on the great question of Reason and Authority, of 
any I have yet found. Hoping THe InpeEx may live 
long, with yourself as its editor, the question of its 
usefulness is not doubtful.” 


——“ We are amazed that we fail to enlist others 
in our village as subscribers; but when we remem- 
ber that a fine lecture fails to obtain aught but a 
meagre house, our amazement turns to the patience 
that must wuzt.” 


——‘ Please continue THs INpDmrx to ————,, to 
whom it has become indispensable. Ig it not ques- 
tionable whether a paper that is so much needed in 
this thoughtless wor.d, should be made larger or more 
costly?” 


—— “We have many unbelievers here, but they are 
merely negative characters, who dluther a great deal 
about Priestcraft, but will not give a cent to put it 
down. ‘They have no belief save to make money.” 


——‘ Tur INDEX is wielding a mighty influence 
here, and I wish it success. I have been opposed to 
political and religious papers; but free religion suits 
me better than ortuodexy.” 


—— “Ofcourse I shall.renew my subscription for 
the paper—the gem of the West. Take no trouble 
about my Catholic feelings. I quit the ‘nuisance’ 
eight years ago—I am in my sixty-eighth year.” 


——“] apprehend your paper will do much good 
in liberalizng and moulding the people, and liiting 
them up to a higher plane of thought. I wish you 
success, ‘inward’ at least.” 


— ‘J have several promises for more numbers, 
but at present money is very scarce in our communi- 
ty, and interest in the free religious movement about 
as scarce as money.” 


—-—“ Your Free Religion strikes several strings 
my heart is strung with, and the vibrations are har- 
monious.” 

——“T am a subscriber of yours, and intend to be 
so long as you edit Tus INDEX and | live.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Society.—The Society will 
mectnext Sunday, December 4, at 7 1-2 o’clock, in 
Gitskey’s Opera House. Mr. Abbot will read an 
essay in continuation of last Sunday’s subject :— 
“What place does Christianity hold among the true 
Causes of Modern Civilization?” The public are 
invited. 


RapicaL Cius.—The Club will discuss next Sun- 
day the question—‘ What are the best methods of 
conducting a radical Sunday School?” Meeting 
immediately after that of the Independent Society. 


Donation.—The following is to be added to the 
list of donations received by the INDEX ASSOCIATION: 
C 1arurs Storrs, New York City, - - $25 00 


RECEIVED. 
SprrituaL MontHiy AND Lyceum Recorp for No- 
vember. J. H. Powrxn, Editor. Boston: W.F. 
Baown & Co., Publishers, No. 50 Bromfield St. 
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VOX DEI. 


My child, look not so sad— 
Thy soul be full of light! 
Let truth, that maketh glad, 
Scatter the gloom of night. 
I would not have thee grovel in the dust, 
Bat stand upon thy feet, be true and just. 


What if the road be long? 
What if thy life be tried ? 
Thou canst not wander wrong 
With conscience as thy guide. 
Be true to thine own self, O noble youth, 
Ani thou shall scale the sunny heights of truth. 


Hast thou no work to do, 

Nor any charge to keep ? 

Life’s duties, are they few ? 

Leisure hast thou to weep ? 
{ff thou wilt labor, learn and do thy duty; 
Tuy life will not be drear, but full of beauty. 

Tf thou wouldst happy be, 

Odey (and not in part) 

The voice that speaks to thee 

In thine own musing heart. 
Obey it through thy life, and fear no rod ; 
The voice thou hearest is the voice of God. 


ROE ON E. B. Hupson. 
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The Editor of THE INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Enough orders for the bound volume of 
THe InpExX for 1870 have been received to 
The 
republication of our first number is already 


ensure its issue at the end of the year. 


commenced; and the promised index is in 
process of preparation, to be made a part of 
the last number of the year. Subscribers for 
the volume will oblige us by now forwarding 
the price ($2.50), together with their address, 
plainly written, in full—post-office, county, 
and State,—in order to ensure safe delivery. 
When the two hundred and fifty copies have 
been all ordered, it will be thenceforward ab- 
solutely impossible to furnish a complete file 
for the year. 


>< 
ENDS AND MEANS, 


The following letter, written by a lady of 
Massachusetts for whom ‘we entertain the 
highest respect, and to whom we are under 
obligation for much encouragement in our 
work, should have been replied to several 
weeks ago, and would have been, but for a 
press of matters that declined to be post- 
poned. It expresses, we suspect, the secret 
thoughts of many workers for Woman Suf- 
frage at the present time in the old Bay 
State :— 

_“May I ask a favor of you? Will you sometime 
give us (your readers) your views uponthis subject : 
—Is it right to do evil that good may come? Ihave 
been led to a thoughtful consideration of it just now 
by the efforts of the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
to connect themselves with a party whose platform 
they cannot endorse, for the purpose of hastening the 
day which shall crown their labors with success, 
thereby making a compromise with present evil to 
secure a future good. Ifthe principle is a just one 


in any case, it may bein all, it seems to me; 
therefore I ask, is it ever right?” 


Tothis question, in its general form, we 
can give but one answer—an unqualified and 
emphatic Vo. Whatever we account to be 
wrong, after thoughtful consideration of all 
the circumstances in the best light of con- 
science and reason, it concerns our integrity 
never to do for any motive under heaven. If 
the motive is the hope of some ulterior good 
to humanity, it is only a specious temptation ; 
our duty is not changed. Not even for hu- 
manity may we lawfully do any-and-every- 
thing. There isa supreme duty of self-re- 
spect which no claim of another, or of all, can 
ever over-ride. The human race has no title 
to any sacrifice which makes the individual 
a worse man or worse woman. Its own best 
and highest interests will be consulted, when 
every man and every woman makes it the 
chief aim of life to keep an unsullied soul. 
Nothing which tampers with private integri- 
ty or lowers the tone of private character, can 
ever in the end work aught but mischief to 
society asa whole. This conviction is the 
solid, granite foundation of all moral great- 
ness. 

We hesitate to make any application of 
this general principle to the action of the 
women “leaders ” in Boston, not feeling our- 
self master of all the facts. Mrs. Stone, in 
particular, has our unqualified esteem, and 
we are sure that whatever she has done has 
been done in obedience to a very pure and 
delicate conscience. Yet we do not see 
things altogether as she sees them; and we 
were sorry when she declared she would go 
with either of the two great parties that 
should first take up the cause of woman. 
Can there be a doubt that the Democratic 
party would do its best, if it should come in- 
to power, to reverse the national decision on 
the negro question? It might not succeed ; 
but it might do a great deal of harm, never- 
theless. This being so, no friend of the ne- 
gro would, under any circumstances, vote 
with that party until it has in good faith ac- 
cepted the situation. We cannot see that de- 
votion to woman’s cause could ever require 
infidelity to the negro’s cause, which would 
be the practleal result of Mrs. Stone’s policy» 
in case the Democrats should first put wo- 
man suffrage into its platform. We feel no 
interest In Woman as woman, nor in the ne- 
gro as negro; but we feel the deepest inter- 
est in both as human beings, who have all the 
rights of humanity to equal privileges and 
free development. 

Woman suffrage, it is true, must come into 
politics, since itis a political reform. We 
cannot, therefore, quarrel with the attempt 
to make it a political question. Yet we 
have a choice as to method. Instead of even 
hinting at affiliation with the Democratic 
party, let Massachusetts Woman Suffragists 
consent to the healing of the feud between 
the two rival Associations, and labor to build 
up a powerful party for the entranchisement 
of woman, wholly free from all ‘“ entangling 
alliances.” If necessary, let all the so-called 
“leaders” in both Associations quietly and 
magnanimously step aside, and forget all per- 
sonal ambitions in the cause they together 
serve. The friends of woman are waiting 
for an opportunity of combined action; and 
we count that man or that woman as mourn- 
fully selfish who stands wilfully in the way of 
it. Sure we are that the jealous rivalry now 
too evident isa serious harm to woman’s 
cause. Instead of dancing attendance on Re- 
publican or Democratic Conventions, which, 
we confess, seems to us, at the least, very un- 


dignified business, and simply exposes a just 
reform to very unjust ridicule, a true wis- 
dom,no less than a noble spirit, would re- 
quire the prompt union of the two Associa- 
tions on a fair and equitable basis. Some 
persons, at least, are kept out of both, under 
the circumstances, from sheer unwillingness 
to be forced into a side-warfare with their own 
friends. At this writing, we know nothing 
of the action to be taken at the Cleveland 
Convention of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association ; we can only hope it will be lib- 
eral and wise. Far more good could be ac- 
complished by a just consolidation of the As- 
sociations than by any amount of coquetting 
with the Republican or Democratic party. 
Why is it that reformers almost always put 
less faith in their own ideas than in the arts 
and manceuvres of political management? Is 
it really absurd to trust to moral and intel- 
lectual appeals, and to work hopefully until 
these have produced a change in public opin- 
ion? It is not wisdom to be impatient with 
God’s patience. It is not virtue to work even 
for the divinest ends by methods not also di- 
vine. Would that reformers could abate 
their eazerness for the success of reform itself, 
until they have first made sure that the 
means they use will bea moral delight to 
memory. Perhaps it is our “paganism” 
that makes us refuse even to the cause of hu 
manity asacrifice of self-respect. So be it. 
The world can better afford to lose the 
trifle of our help, than we can afford to 
lose our all. Impractical and visionary it 
may be—mankind so reckon it—but the vir- 
tue we covet commands to shun all tortuous 
paths, and to tread the straight road: If 
we drop by the wayside before the goal is 
won, we have no complaint. The success 
of a great cause is God’s concern—to serve 


| it greatly is ours. 
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REMANDED TO JAIL. 


The Detroit Advertiser and Tribune takes 


-us for a Unitarian Doctor of Divinity, in dan- 
ger of being driven out from the Unitarian 


denomination :— 


“Tt would be difficult to express in a form suffi- 
ciently brief for this article, the various shades of 
opinion in the Unitarian body. _What the more or- 
thodox section believe is pretty evident from the 
above extract. On the other hand are such adyanc- 
ed radicals as Dr. Abbot, of Toledo, who has repudi- 
ated the Christian name and claims to bea theist on- 
ly, and Mr. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, and Dr. Vick- - 
ers, of Cincinnati, who repudiate the New Testa- 
ment histories. There are said to be forty-five avow- 
ed Free Religionists among the Unitarians, and as 
many more who in good part sympathize with them 
being near a fourth part of the entire denomination. 
it is thought that any declaration of belief, such as 
the ot iodox party demand, will drive these men 
off, whereas some of the more charitable think that, 
if borne with, they will pass out of their present 
scepticism into a sound pusition.” 

We pity the Unitarians. Our very best: 
has been done to relieve them from all respon- 
sibility for our course,—as it turns out, all to 
no purpose. Whatever odium attaches to 
our position, we are unfeignedly desirous not 
to inyolye them in it; and it is almost. inex- 
cusable carelessness to represent them as in 
anywise committed by what we may say or 
do. The simple fact is that we should not 
be admitted into any of their Conferences or 
associations, for the reason that they all, 
conservatives and radicals alike, profess to. 
stand on a“ Christian basis,” and can there- 
fore welcome only “ Christians” to their fel- 
lowship. Their exclusion of non-Christians 
should of course relieve them from all respon-- 
sibility for our words or acts, even if we were 


so brazen-faced as to claim to be one of their 
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number—which we most assuredly do not. 
Out of regard for justice, we wish the press 
would cease to lay the burden of our sins on 
their shoulders. 


Nothing could induce the Unitarians to 
“fellowship” us asa non-Christian. Noth- 
ing—we ought to add—could induce us to 
accept their “ Christian fellowship.” Now 
that they have ceased to make the false pre- 
tence of perfect freedom, and have avowedly 
planted themselves on narrow “ Christian ” 
grounds, we respect their consistency, which 
we never did until their late Conference in 
New York. “ Christian ” is henceforth their 
shibboleth. So be it.” The world will scruti- 
nize the meaning of that word as never be- 
fore; and in time it will learn that our pro- 
test against it has reasons that no freeman 
will despise. The last opportunity for the 
identification of the word “Christianity” with 
absolute liberty of thought vanished at Syra- 
cuse in 1866. Henceforth liberty of thought 
must be sought outside of the most “liberal ” 
form of “ Christian” fellowship. How long 
radicals will suffer themselves to be caught 
with that baited hook of “ Christian liberty,” 
remains to be seen. Time will show them 
their own infatuation. But we want it dis- 
tinctly understood that we, at least, neither 
swallow that bait ourself nor throw it out to 
others. Such angling we have no heart for, 
Let the Unitarians be responsible for their 
own doings—we will be responsible for ours. 

With “ Dr.” Vickers we would exchange 
commiserations. Such a doctoring is fatal 
treatment for radicals. The old maxim— 
“once a priest, always a priest ”—seems pain- 
fully true, when we suddenly find ourself 
manufactured into a“ D. D.” The gods be 
more. merciful unto us! 
back we have been trying ina quiet way (not 
thinking the point worthy of an open pro- 
test) to drop forever that foolish prefix 
“ Rev.” But now we are made a “ D. D.” in- 
to the bargain! We object. We resign in 
favor of Mr. Hepworth. We bestow our title 
on any one who is willing to march through 
the streets, ‘like a loafer paid by the hour, 
with ecclesiastical advertisements stuck all 
over his clothes. Whether with regard to 
our person or our premises, we put up a 
a standing notice—“Posr No Buus 
HERE!” 


+e 


The December number of The Examiner 
comes to hand too late for notice this week ; 
but we would call attention to its advertise- 
ment in another column. A hasty examina- 
tion of The Examiner convinces us that it 
‘will be very interesting reading to our sub- 
seribers. Send fifty cents for a sample copy, 
or (better still) four dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription. 


a 


We would call special attention to the circu- 
lars of “The Radical Monthly,” which we copy 
on a previous page with the hope that some of 
our readers will feel prompted to respond, 
and which would have appeared earlier, if our 
columns had not been lately over-crowded. 


Tue INDEX circulates in thirty-eight States 
and Territories of the Union, besides Canada, 
Nova Scotia, England, Scotland, and Ger- 
many. 


“ HIGHER considerations,’ says Carlyle, 
“have taught us that the god Wish is not the 
true God,” 


For a long time . 


Comuurications, 


N. B.— Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 


EXTRACTS FROM “THE LIFE OF BOE- 
THIUS.» 

“When we consider that Boethius was a Christian, 
and that, besides his books on the Trinity, he had 
composed other religious works, we may be sur- 
prised that his prison hours were not employed in 
writing a Consolatio Religionis rather than a Consola- 
tio Philosophiae. The influence of his Christianity is 
doubtless to be traced in his work, and it possesses a 
deeply religious character; but it might almost have 
been written by a pious Greek who had never heard 
of the Saviour. There is no allusion to Christ 
throughout the book. All the quotations are from 
Pagan authors. He discourses upon the vanity of all 
temporal things, discusses questions of good and 
evil, fate and Providence, necessity and free will in 
the Platonics; irit; and the virtue of that greatest of 
the Greeks, and not the faith of the Christian, is his 
happiness—nay, is happiness itself. It is the purest 
example we have of an author adhering rigidly to 
his thesis. There are no’ indications that Boethius 
knew of or felt a deeper or a purer source of consola- 
tion than philosophy. 
above Fate is Christian in its thought, but its treat- 
ment is simply philosophic. Secrates and his sub- 
lime death, and not Christ and his still sublimer life, 
suffering, and sacrifice, is his example. 

This Christian philosopher finds his peace in, and 
gathers his consolation and encouragement from, the 
heroes of Pagan antiquity.” 


“ He seeks for consolation and peace in the great 
Author of all things, and finds that, although the gold- 
en apples of the world are but ashes in the mouth, 
God and virtue are realities, and in them happiness 
is to be found. Earth is not to him a wild, weltering 
chaos, but a divinely-ordered place in which men are 
to be tried and tested.” 
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CREED VERSUs FREEDOM, 


In the present talk about the matter of creed or 
no-creed among Unitarians there seems to be con- 
siderable confusion of ideas, and some confounding 
of things not to be confounded. 

Ave there not some first principles here, some _pri- 
mary questions, which, if looked steadily in the face 
and squarely answered, could help us clear up some- 
what this subject ? 

In the first place, is this question of creed or no- 
creed a question of principle or it is merely a question 
of policy ? 

With the older denominations there is no issue 
here. There is no dispute whether they shall have a 
creed or no. With all the wrangling over right doc- 
trines and the true belief, all the evangelical sects be- 
lieve in creeds, Itis no matter of policy. Not even 
inthe formof a necessity of organization is the 
question of policy raised. It isa matter of principle. 
It is wholly right to have a creed,—absolutely wrong 
not to have one. A creed is of the first, of the ut- 
most importance ; for upon the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of certain dogmas rests the soul’s salvation or 
ruin. NS 

The change from the old theology to the new 
would be pretty.sure to produce some modification 


of this position, The result shows it has. With the 
Liberals the matter changed ground. 
The early Unitarians rejected creeds. Now the 


question arises, did they do so on“principle ? If not, 
there was but one logical alternative, that of policy. 
For they had abandoned the Orthodox position of the 
absolute moral necessity of creeds. 

Again, the Conservative Unitarians at the present 
time want a creed. Do they demand it now on prin- 
ciple or is it a matter with them merely of denom- 
inational policy ? 5K 

We believe the old Unitarians were consistent. 
They meant liberty, but whither their principle led 
was perhaps not yet fully developed with any of 
them. 

But with all the talk to-day (and some of it is 
very loud and pretentious) of love and loyalty to 
liberty, there appears much of . incoherency, not to 
say some throwing of dust in the eyes. The word free- 
dom is not articulated fairly aud squarely. On the 
contrary, the matter seems to be viewed and discussed 
mainly from the standpoint of policy. And the con- 
clusion is that it is expedient to have a creed, a little 
one, with the least possible meaning therein—for de- 
nominational interests and to ensure sectarian suc- 
cesses ; forgetting or ignoring that there is any prin- 
ciple involved. 

Even some of the professed Radicals seem not to 
be clear in this matter. They concede to the Consery- 
atives the perfect right to make a creed if they want 
one, and that no one can find fault therewith. In 
fact, they must have a creed inthe natural and in- 
evitable course of events, itis argued. As soon as 
they have an idea and can agree upon it, they have 
only to inscribe it upon their banner, rally around it 
and work for it. Otherwise they would be untrue to 
the past, an anomaly in history. 

And all the Radicals have to do is to follow in the 


footsteps of their more Conservative brethren,—in , 


due course of time unfurl their standard with their 
idea, their creed, and bear thaton. Now there should 
be no deception in this matter. The above view, if 


This placing Providence. 


true, would be wholly subversive of the principle of 


Spiritual Freedom. That new principle of Freedom 
and the old principles of creeds are in direct antago- 
nism, There is no half-way ground here. They are 
diametrically opposed to each other as the two poles. 
They are not merely irreconcilable; each excludes 
the other. It is not a question here of good or bad, 
true or false creeds, as among the evangelical sects. 
It is not aquestion of long or short creeds, as 
with the Unitarians. Forif we do not believe in 
creeds, one phrase or one word is just as wrong and 
just as much as thirty-nine articles. 

It does not matter if the creed is an ever so univers- 
ally accepted truth, or aself-evyident proposition even. 
It is open to the same objection. Asacreed it is 
opposed to the principle of freedom. It is plain to see, 
on this ground, that the objection to the ‘‘Lordship 
of Jesus” is not because it is a superstition; nor to a 
‘‘Christian basis” because one may not accept it, but 
because each is so much creed. : 

Now a religious association organized on this prin- 
ciple of spiritual freedom cannot possibly have a 
word or sign of a creed. Itcanaot be identified with 
any religious opinions or party. Withit the idea of 
sects drops out of the religious world. Asa body it 
can hold no dogmas, can have no set of religious doc- 
trines to promulgate whatever. 

It organizes in the same way, on the same ground, 
as do analogous associations for analogous aims. Men 
institute an Astronomical Society for astronomical 
purposes, for the furtherance of astronomical truth. 
They do not say they have certain astronomical views 
which are a finality, and make the acceptance of 
these a condition of joining and working with them. 
On the contrary they allow absolute freedom of 
thought, of investigation, nay, they invite and de- 
mand new ideas, new theories, new research. 

So the religious society or Church, organized for 
religious purposes, for furtherance of religious truth, 
should rest on the same basis of freedom; inviting 
new ideas, new thought, new truth from every quar- 
ter and having no ‘‘test” or ‘‘condition of fellowship” 
but the common purpose of furthering the objects for 
which the organization is called into being. 

The Free Religious Association, so-called, is the 
only religious organization of this character now 
existing. It'is committed to the new principle of 
freedom, ‘‘It was conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the new proposition” of absolute religious freedom, 
if we understand it rightly, That is the basis of the 
organization, and we believe, in its action as a body, 
it has made no mistake in this respect, however in- 
dividuals may have erred. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you may have said all that I 
have here said, a dozen times. Mr. Potter seems to 
be very clear and explicit on the subject. Yet, from 
the general drift of the discussions and conclusions 
afloat, from the action of the late Unitarian Conven- 
tion, as well as others gone before, and from the ac- 
quiescence therein of men calling themselves Free 
Religionists or at least those professing entire deyo- 
tion to freedom, it would appear yet neccssary that 
the same truth should be reiterated anew, and that 
in every possible form. SeeVWeOW 


[Our correspondent is right—we haye said sub- 
stantially the same thing more than “a dozen times.” 
No creed at all—nothing exempted from the scrutiny 
of thought—absolute freedom of inquiry on all sub- 
jects without exception—that is the principle we haye 
battled for most earnestly for years, Ifthe Free Re- 
ligious Association should make a creed even of re- 
ligion, by declaring that this word necessarily implies 
a belief in God, we would quit it as promptly as we 
quitted the Christian Church. But the Association 
stands unambiguously pledged to FREELOM; and by 
that sign it shail conquer.—Eb. ] 


> >< 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SOUL. 


To tar Eprror oF THE InpEx ;—Permit me to say 
a few wordsin answer to Mr. Gill. He is doubtless 
right in saying that weare born with certain pro- 
clivities which strongly influence our actions through 
life. Whether these are hereditary or original, psy- 
chica] or physical,is not to the present purposc—every 
body will agree that we are born with them, and that 
a knowledge of them ought to modify and mitigate 
all judgment passed upon our behavior. The course 
of kind and generous conduct which is a triumph of 
principle in one man, is merely natural and instinc- 
tive in another; while the wayward, crucl, aud ma- 
lignant actions of a third might as often be seen by 
a sufficiently penetrating eye to arise from cerebral 
malformation or disease,as the ease and carclessness 
of a fourth from his peculiar mental conformation. 
Human judgment can seldom know enough to be 
perfectly just. : 

But granting all this, it seems to me that Mr. Gill 
makes a fatal mistake in stopping there, and that to 
go no farther would be to destroy all moral responsi- 
bility. Above and beyond our passions and propen- 
sities, there is ineach one of usa will, a reason, a 
ME, whose very function it is to control and direct 
them. This personality is not the sum of Cesires and 
faculties, but apart from them, their critic, governor, 
and judge; and virtue and vice lie in the greater or 
less obedience it is able to exact. It is what the 
Quakers call the inner light, and there is a spark of 
it In the dullest and worst of us. It is, indeed, the 
original intuition by which we know goud trem evil, 
and can say that truth and kindness are better than 
falsity and malice, and it Is executiye-as well as ]eg- 
islative. For we do not always-act-*#cccidirg to the 
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strongest inclination of the moment—we frequently 
subdue it, andact in direct opposition to it. Mar- 
shal Turenne, just before a battle, said to his legs, 
“Ah, you tremble now, but you would shale a deal 
more if you knew where I was going to carry you!” 
This is the central power speaking, and thisis the 
absolute superiority with which it should always 
speak. It is as separate from ail our impulses and pro- 
pensities as a driver from the horses he guides, and 
woe to him if, through his negligence,the steeds ever 
take the bits between their teeth, and dash their 
master from his rightful pre-eminence, to lie helpless 
beneath their feet ! M. 
eS eee ee 
NECESSITY AND FREE-WiILL. 


Epiror Inpex:—Will you permit anoutsider to 
interpose a word in the controversy onthe subject 
of Free-Will and Necessity ? Much of the deficiency, 
it seemis to me, results from a misunderstanding of 
the exact point in dispute. Or rather, I think, if Ne- 
cessarians and the advocates of Free-\Will understood 
each other fully, there would be little difference of 
opinion, and consequently no dispute at all. The 
question, as I understand it, is this: Is the Will, in its 
decisions, subject to law? That is, can you, as in 
physical phenomena, from known antecedents pre- 
dict the consequents; and can you, by, varying the 
antecedents, modify the result? Ox, to adopt lan- 
guage more appropriate to the mind, can you, from 
the knowledge of a man’s character and the circum- 
stances in which heis placed, foretell the decision of his 
will; and can you, by the use of the proper means, — 
education, the fear of punishment, &c,—modify that 
decision ? If these questions are answered attirma- 
tively, it is all the Necessarian asks; and I believe 
there are féw adyocates of Free-Will who would an- 
swer them otherwise. 

In favor of an affirmative answer we have the tes- 
timony of consciousness and universal experience; 
opposed to it—nothing. 

We are fully conscious, in every volition, of an ef- 
fort to satisfy some desire ; and we never consciously 
act without a Motive. Further, we are conscious, 
very frequently, of a change of purpose resulting 
from a change of circumstances, bringing into oper- 
ation a new motive. We are all well aware of the 
difficulty we occasionally have in ‘‘making up our 
minds,” and we areaware also how suddenly the dif- 
ficulty vanishes in presence of a yery strong motive 
one way or the other. A rogue doesnot long hesitate 
about the policy of a contemplated theft, when he 
findshe is watched. A timid man is greatly em- 
boldened by the presence of witnesses. Jair dealing 
is assured when there is a certainty of knavery being 
detected and punished. If then, in every volition, we 
are conscious of an effort to satisty some desire, and 
are conscious, further, of a frequent change of purpose 
resulting from a change of desire, and are never con- 
scious of an act without some object, it would seem 
fair to infer that our desires are the causes of our vo- 
litions, using the word “cause” in the same sense as 
when we say, ‘‘Heat causes the expansion of metals.” 

This conclusion, as I have said, is sustained by uni- 
versal experience. We every day act on the hy- 
pothesis that the decisions of the Will are uniform— 
that, under similar circumstances, a person will al- 
ways decide the same way. We predict without hes- 
itation what a friend will do or say in any particular 
emergency; and we foretell with tolerable accuracy 
the influence any particular motive will exert in the 
decisions of one with whose character we are familiar. 
We do not expect exalted principles in one bred in 
the purlieus of a great city; and we are disappointed 
if a careful education and a good example do not show 
themselves in good manners and improved morals. 

But if the Will is not the subject of law—if, as Mr. 
Mansel says in his Prolegomena Logica, “all the an- 
tecedent phenomena being precisely the same, I may 
determine one way to-day and another way to-tomor- 
row,” it would be clearly impossibie to foreknow 
what course one would pursue under any given Cir- 
cumstances. Yet statistics prove, and the experience 
of every one will confirm the fact, that we can foretell 
the conduct where the character is known. No one 
expects to bribe an hunest man, or willingly trusts 
his property to athief. We do not think that A 
would lie to gain an object, and we are sure that B 


would swear to anything if well paid. What, indeed, - 


are honor and honesty but ruling principles of con- 
duct? 1f the Willis not controlled by motivcs, honesty 
is mere sham and virtue but a name. Ifaman may 
be honest to-day and a rogue to-morrow—if a life of 
probity and virtue is no guaranty for future good 
conduct, all confidence in our fellow men must cease, 
all belief in honor and virtue is folly, and we should 
lock our drawer and guard our pocket as carefully in 
the presence of one whom the world, in its ignorance, 
calls honest and honorable,as of him who is an outcast 
from society on account of his crimes ; for, according 
to this hypothesis, they are equally liable to tempta- 
tion and equally liable to fall_—a conclusion so much 
opposed, not only to religion and morality, but to 
constant experience and to common sense, as to re- 
fute itself. 


Dayton, OnT0. THINKER. 


————— rr 
VOLTAIRE ON FREE WILL. 


Wasuineron, D. C., Nov. 7, 1870. 


Mr. Ansor.—Do you not think that too a 
space has already been occupied in your paper with 
the discussion of the question of the freedom of the 
will? Itisanold metaphysical question, and has 
been so thoroughly discussed by. the ablest philoso- 


phers of the past, that it is doubtful if any new light 
can be thrown upon it. If, however, you think it is 
a profitable subject to present to your readers, [ sug- 
gest the insertion of a few passages from Voltaire, as 
follows : ’ 

‘* Where is the man who, when he looks into him- 
self, perceives not that he is a puppet of Provi- 
dence? J think—but canI give myself a thought? 
Alas, if I thought of myself, I should know what 
ideas I might entertain the next nioment—a thing 
which nobody knows.” 

“*The proof that we give ourselves no ideas is, that 
we receive them in oar dreams; and certainly it-is 
neither our will nor attention which makes us think 
in dreams, There are poets who make verses sleep- 
ing; geometricians who- measure triangles. All 
proves to us that there is a power which acts within 
us without consulting us.” 

‘*The high priest will reply; ‘You take liberty 
away from men.’ I reply, No; liberty consists in 
the facnlty of willing andin that of doing what you 
will. God has made man upon these conditions, and 
he must be contented with them.” 

‘My priest will persist and say that we make 
God the author of sin. ‘Then we shall answer him— 
I am sorry for it; but Godis made the author of sin 
in all systems except in that of the atheists. For if 
he concurs with the action of perverse men, as with 
those of the just, it is evident that to concur is to do, 
since he who concurs is the creator of all.” 

“Tf God alone permits sin, itis he who commits 
it, since to permit and to do are the same thing to 
the absolute master of all. If he foresees that men 
will do evil, he should not form men. ~ We have ney- 
er eluded the force of these ancient arguments; we 
have never weakened thcm.” 

‘“All that we can say is, that evil isfor us and not 
for God. Nero assassinated his preceptor and his 
mother ; another murders his relations aud his neigh- 
bors ; a high priest poisons, strangles and beheads 
twenty Roman lords. This isof no more importance 
to the Being, the Universal soul of the world, than 
sheep eaten by wolves or by us, or than flies de- 
voured by spicers. There isno evil for the great 
Being ; to him it is only the play of the great ma- 
chine which incessantly moves by eternal laws.” 

Wa. Hunry Burr. 


MAETERER AND MOTOR, 


Pi EpAeBom, 1 

Dear Sir —In view of your own able and satisfac- 
tory remarks upon the articles of Mr. Einstein, as 
they appeared in Tur InpDex for June 11th and July 

23d, I confess to some diffidence in attempting to re- 
ply at all to his comments upon my article in your 
issue of September 24th,—those remarks leaving 
nothing unsaid which is desirable to be said upon 
the main proposition that my article—‘ Mover and 
Moved”—was designed to maintain; 7. ¢., the exist- 
ence in matter of an intelligent principle or motor, 
acting as the immarent and efficient cause of all the 
changes in the forms and conditions of matter that 
come under human observation. 

I really do not see the essential difference in the 
expressions, “spontaneity dy which matter acts,” 
used by him, and that used by myself; for if matter 
acts by spontaneity, it atts dy its own ‘spontaneity, 
the spontaneity of matter; and itseems to me still, 
in spite of Mr. Einstein’s assertion to the contrary, 
supported by a quotation from Mr, Spencer (whose 
opinion, however, is by no means admitted to be of 
such influence as authoritatively to settle the question) 
that matter does not act per se, but moves as it is act- 
ed upon by an indwelling motor, which I, in com- 
mon with thousands of others, cal! Spirit, but which 
Mr. Einstein may call Force, Spontaneity, or any 
other term he prefers. 

In the fourth paragraph of his reply to my article, 
Mr. Einstein affects some surprise that I do not yet 
know that matternot only gave form, but is even 
now steadily giving form to and taking on form of 
itself; and kindly advises me, if I do not, to consult 
the works of younger and more sedentific authors than 
those I seem to have consulted, and to adopt their 
opinions. Now I certainly do not know that what 
he asserts is truth, with regard to the action of mat- 
ter; or that matter and motor are only differently 
conditioned manifestations of Force, as. asserted by 
Spencer and adopted by himself. For surely, if these 
propositions be correct, then matter is essentially 
nothing, and what he calls Force is everything. But 
would not blind, wninteligent Force (spontaneity) be 
rather a disorganizer than an organizer, and, like the 
beggar on horseback, drive to destruction? No, sir, 
if I see anything, I see that the changes which mat- 
ter is perpetually undergoing result from the action 
of the intelligent motor, concerning which nothing 
yet said by Mr. Einstein necessitates on my part a dis- 
avowal of anything I have said. I further see that if 
the almost universally adopted idea of the substan- 
tial existence and inertia of matter is wntrue, then 
Mr. Einstein’s view, supported by Mr. Spencer, 7s 
true; and that, in their case, if matter can and does 
act per se. I (not to say ““we’’), shallbe compelled to 
admit the non-necessity of a God in Nature ; but I to- 
tally deny that he proves his proposition. 

In the fourth paragraph of his quotations from my 
article, he quotes me as saying—“ since matter exists,” 
instead of—‘ since motion exists.” This would make 
no difference in the statement of his own theory, be- 
cause with him, matter and motion are essentially 

the same thing, being only manifestations of Force, 
whilstin my view motion is an effect produced by 
the action of a motor immanent in the matter. My 
proposition was, that motion exists; ergo there must 


bea mover and something to be acted upon or 
moved. 

It is not plain that matter acts as he asserts, neither 
does it fullow from anything that I have said that 
the motor has ever been changed, or needs to be 
changed ; nor have I eyer dreamed of a motor owtséde 
of matter. 

I have never asserted or argued the existence prior 
to matter of the indwelling Spirit or principle; but 
rather its existence prior to the forms of matter; and I 
am blind enough not to see anything, in all that Mr. 
Hinstein has said, calculated to change my “ anti- 
quated ” notions upon the subject. 

Aslhavenever raised the question—* Whence 
your Force ?”-—always having believed that this 
question of whence cannot properly be raised, I may 
leave Mr. Einstein to demolish his own man ofstraws 
at his leisure. 

I have never instituted a comparison, in the man- 
ner or sense Mr. Einstein speaks of, betwixt the hu- 
man intelligence and that of the intelligent Spirit or 
God for whose pre-existence I have argued in the 
sense above explained—manifesting intelligence, 
using matter as the medium of its manifestations. I 
have never asserted that the intelligent motor exist- 
ed prior to matter, because I could not conceive of 
the one without the other. I submit once more the 
question—which of the two is the greater absurdity, the 
much-scouted miraculous-conception story, or the as- 
sumption that matter, uuintelligent per se, took on such 
Sorms as gave birth to intelligence without the action of 
an intelligent cause ? 

If we “can reason only from what we know,” we 
can reason but little, for we know but little; how, 
then, is our stock of knowledge to be increased, and 
when and where, if we must know beforehand, had 
our knowledge a beginning? 

I cannot positively assert, with the same degree of 
confidence as Mr. Kinstein, that the man will never 
be born who will know more than “ we”—that is, 
Mr. Einstein, Mr. Spencer, and the antiquated K. N.; 
qr, that no man will ever be able to solve the moot- 
ed question. For myself, I believe it quite probable 
that there is not asecret of God, in his nature and 
word, that shall notin due time be revealed to the 
human mind; and to these future , discoveries of sci- 
ence I respectfully invite Mr. Hinstein’s attention, 
desiring thus to reciprocate his intended fayor to 
myself. 

The fundamental error of Mr. Hinstein’s reasoning 
arises from his false notions ofthe nature of Spirit; 
but this is a misfortune rather than fault. 

Respectfully your friend, 
KaNG 

P.S. With Toe Inpex of October 15th, there came 
also to hand another paper containing an article on 
“Spontaneous Generation,’ a theory which states 
that there exists the greatest diversity of opinion 
amongst the “younger and more scieutific authors,” 
upon that, as well as uponall kindred subjects. It 
seems the learned are nefexempt from the common 
liability to misconception. 

Oct. 24, 1870. 


Parental Infallibility is well set forth in this dia- 
logue. It is a more common and viler vice than the 
Papal sort :— 

‘“ Jonnny, I wish you'd put Mr. Graham’s measure 
in the barn.” 

“Taint Mr. Graham’s; it’s Mr. Wood’s.” 

“Tt’s Mr. Graham’s, I tell you. Don’t you suppose 
I know ?” 

“Why, father, I—” 

“Shut up; I don’t allow you to contradict.’’. 

“ But—” 

“Shut up, I say, unless you’re older than your 
father.” 

Inasmuch as Johnny is awaré that he is seven and 
his father forty-seven, his arithmetic compels him to 
shut up and walk away. 

Now it was very naughty in Johnny to contradict, 
and it is not of the least importance that he should 
kaow whose the peck measure is; so, probably, when 
the next morning Mr. Wood calls and claims it, 
Johnny wil not be informed of the fact, and if at 
some future time he ventures to ask,— 

“ Has Mr. Graham got his measure, pa?” he will 
receive for answer,— 

“Go to the barn and find the hens’ eggs.” 

Now John Green, senior, was not guilty of any of 
the commonly condemned forms of lying to children. 
Nothing would have tempted him to tell Johnny that 
the measure was Mr. Graham’s, if he had not really 
believed so. And yet was not his virtual claim of in- 
fallibility really a lie? And was it not a lie which 
half the parents in the world are continually telling 
to their children ?—Zows Herald, 


ee 
A happy and graceful play upon words was once 
made by our own poet, Longfellow. Mr. Longworth, 
of Cincinnati, being introduced t him one evening, 
some one present remarked upon the similarity of the 
first syllable of the two names. “Yes,” said the cour- 
teous poet, “but in this case I fear Pope’s line will 

apply— : 
“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 

en ain 


TaappEus STEVENS preferred burial in an obscure 
burying-ground, rather than in eithcr of the two beau- 
tiful cemeteries in Lancaster, in both of which he 
owned lots, because colored people could not be bur- 
ied there; and over his grave in his obscure resting- 
place, is a plain marble with his own inscription :— 
“T lie here because the eaith is free to all.’—Nation- 
al Stundard, 
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THE BOSTON LECTURES. 


\ 


As previously announced, the Free Reli- 
gious Association is to take charge this season 
of the course of religious lectures in Boston 
which has become known as the Sunday Af- 
ternoon Horticultural Hall lectures. The 
Committee entrusted with the matter have 
‘arranged the following programme :— 


Jan. 8. Octavius.B. FRoTHINGHAM. “The 
Beliefs of the Unbelievers.” 
“« 15. MAry Grew. “Hssential Christ- 
lanity.” 
« 22. Joun Weiss. A new Lecture, 
« 29. THomas W. Hiceainson. “The Re- 
ligion of the Heart.” 
Feb. 5. Francis EK. Appot. “Intuitionalism 


versus Science; or the Civil War in 
Free Religion.” 

« 12. Wu. J. Povrmr. “The Dectrine of 
Immortality in the light of Science.’ 


“19. Dayipn A. Wasson. “The. Com- 
plaint of Labor.” 
« 26. SAMUEL JOHNSON. “ Theodore Par- 


ker, and the Religious Movement 
of our Time.” 

JOHN Fiske. “Auguste 
and the Positive Polity.’ 
RatpH Watpo Emerson. ‘Time 
and Subject to be announced heres 
after. 

Nothing need be said here of the success of 
the Committee in arranging their programme. 
The list speaks for itself. We have seen some- 
where a statement (it was made, we believe, 
by a Boston correspondent of the N. Y. Z’rid- 
une), intimating that these lectures under the 
new management would not give so broad 
and catholic a representation of religious 
thought as in previous seasons. Weare not 
aware that any change of this nature has been 
intended or adopted. On the contrary, we 
know that the Committee attempted to secure 
a much wider range of theological opinion than 
appears on the list; and we are sure they 
would as readily as the former manager put 
“Pere Hyacinthe” and “Henry Ward Beech- 
er” in the course, were there any chance of ob- 
taining them. Asa matter of fact, the course 
is as broadly representative ‘as heretofore. 
Last year, it will be remembered, the lecturers 
were so uniformly on the “radical line” some- 
where, that they were popularly styled, after 
the phrase of the Independent, “the Twelve 
Apostles of Heresy.” 

The Committee had hoped this year to have 
Keshub Chunder Sen in the course. An ur- 
gent invitation was sent to him, but bis work 
in India forbade his coming to this country. 


Mar....:5. Comte, 


We reprint below a letter which he has sent 
from Egypt, on his way home, to the friends 
that had gathered about him in England. It 
will be seen that the objects which are near 
his heart are closely allied to those for which 
the Free Religious Association is organized. 
——< >> 
AN INDEAN THEISWS EPISTLE TO HIS 
ENGLISH FRIENDS. 
Eeyprr, Oct. 1, 1870. 
Beloved Brethren :—The grace of God be with you. 
May his holy spirit sancti y anl gladden your hearts 
forever! Accept my brotherly love. With tears L 
took leave of you and bade adieu to your country’s 
loved shores. For though brief my sojourn in tha 


land, you have won my heart with the power of love. 
A huudred attractions have endeared you to me, and 


nothing will, [ belleve, rend asinder the strong ties of 


spiritual attachment which bind us together, though 
physical separation there must be. England is out of 
sight,—the billows of the mighty sea roll between you 
and me,—her green fields and lovely flowers, her 
sweet homes and noble charitiesno longer greet my 
eyes; yet in the deep recesses of my heart she has an 
abiding place. J willcontinue to love you as my 
friends, yea, asmy brothers and sisters, and will pray 
to God Aimighty for your welfare here and kereatter. 
I will ever remember with gratitude the kindness and 
hospitality with which you received me in your 
homes, and the affection with which you fed me when 
I was hungry, comforted me when I was weary, and 
nursed me waen I was ill; and I will always careful- 
ly preserve the numerous and valuable tokens of love 
with which you sent me away. England! lam grate- 
fal to thee; God biess thee tor thy kindness to a poor 
Indian ! 

I must thank you also, dear brethren, for the suc- 
cess of my mission. I went to youto advocate the 
cause of my dear fatherland; and J rejoice when I 
think of the enthusiasm with which, on several oc- 
casions, you assured me of your readiness to redress 
its grievances and supply its manifold wants, Harnest- 
ly do I hope that the interest excited in the subject 
will ere long assume practical form, and result in the 
adoption of measures calculated to promote those ur- 
gent reforms which I demanded of you—the education 
of the poor, the improvement of women, the suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic, and the removal of civil disa- 
bilities in the way of native reformers. Help us, O 
help us, England! in furthering these great works of 
reform; and we and our children and generations yet 
unborn will bless thee. 

But a more important and comprehensive mission 
brought me to your couniry. Godbe thanked that 
it also has borne some fruit. The spiritual union of 
the East and West—my long-cherished ideal—is not 
adream. Sure I am that it will be realized in the 
fulness oftime. My faith has been intensified by 
what I have seen and heard in England; the relig- 
ious tendencies of the age have confirmed my hope. 
There is in every branch of Christ’s Church in the 
West a growing desire to cast off the fetters of secta- 
rianism, and to recognize a broader basis of faith and 
worship. I am convinced that you are painfully 
alive to the grave evils which have arisen from the 
endless multiplication of sects, and that you are be- 
ginning to feel that you ought tobe more charitable 
and tolerant towards each other. Your large hearts 
cannot dwell in small tabernacles. I haye also found 
clear indications of an anxiety to turn away from the 
letter that killeth to the spirit that giveth life. For 
eighteen centuriés dogma after dogma hasbeen added 
to the Christian faith, and tenets piled upon tenets 
till the spirit of Christ has been well-nigh quenched 
under the crushing weight of a most voluminous the- 
ology. Thousands ofmen and women daily seek 
Christ in the sepulchre of books and dogmas, church- 
es and rites; but the voice of truth solemnly whispers 
—He is not there. The waters of lite they have 
sought in the dry well of dogmas, but their thirst is 
not quenched. And now, taught by the sad lessons 
of experience, England seems to say—“I am tired of 
dogmas, I am sick of sects. In the simplicity of liv- 
ing faith 1 will worship my God ; in the sweetness of 
loving faith I will enter into fellowship with all his 
children.” Such appears to be the craving and ten- 
dency of other nations as weil. Indeed, the world 
is moving onward to the consummation of that uni- 
versal Church which owns no other creed except the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. The 
history of the past points to it—the present age de- 
mands it; everywhere there are cheeriug indications 
of its dawning light. It isGod’s will that it should 
come. Let his will be done. Let us all unite to up- 
rear his true Church. Let each nation come with all 
the elements of truth and goodness in its sacred _his- 
tory, and all that is pure and divine in its national 
life. No nation, no sect, ought to be excluded, for 
through each God has spoken, and in each some form 
of truth is deposited in the flow ofages. Bring with 
you, English brethren, your noble charities, your in- 
dustry and earnestness, and your respect for science— 
that glorious and perennial revelation of God to man. 
Come, liberal-minded children of America, with your 
world of modern thought and civilization, and your 
youthful freshness of mind and soul. Come, all yena- 
tions of the West, with all the riches of truth ye pos- 
sess. But the circle is not yet complete. Let the na- 
tions of the East come with their ancient civilization, 
their sublime devotion, fervent faith and deep spirit- 
uality ; let them come with the precious inheritance 
of thought and sentiment bequeathed by their vener- 
able ancestors of antiquity. Let the East come clad 


in the golden robe of morning light. Then the cir 
cle of universal religion will be completed. Thus 
shall the Scriptures of science in the West, and the 
Scriptures of inspiration in the East, constitute to- 
gether the Word of God. Thus shall the “mind and 
strength” of the one, and the “heart and soul” of the 
other, join in the service of God. Thusshall the spirit 
of charity, which “went about doing all manner of 
good,” and the spirit of devotion which “went to the 
mountains to pray,” blend together and ferm the 
unity of divine life in man. Thus shall all sects and 
races and nations in the world unite to form the cath- 
olic church of God, limbs of one body supported by 
the same vitality, and doing the work of the same 
Master; a harp of many strings playing harmonious- 
ly, and with their blended notes making sweet music 
in praise of the Great Ruler. And thus shall the 
prophecy of the past be fulfilled—‘“And they shall 
come from the East, and from the West, and from the 
North, and from the South, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God.” The idea is grand;—is it not? 
Strive to realize it, my friends; and let your country 
and mine, and all mankind, reap the fruits of your 
noble efforts, and be united in the bonds of brother- 
hood. It is our Father's wish that all his children 
should join together, and as one sweet family worship 
Him. hen let us all joyfully gather around Him, 

Pausing awhile in the course of my homeward voy- 
age in this ancient country, Egypt, I cast my eyes 
towards the East and the West, and in the attitude of 
a suppliant and a servant 1 humbly implore end _be- 
seech my brethren on both sides to hasten to the 
Father’s home. Come, brothers and sisters, frcm the 
uttermost parts of the earth, with love and gladness 
in your hearts, and let us gather round our “Father 
dear,” kiss his holy feet, and sing his sweet name, 

“We'll crowd his gates with thankful songs ; 
High as the heavens our voices raise ; 

And earth, with her ten thousand tongues, 
Shali fill his courts with sounding praise.” 

God be with you, beloved brethren. May his re- 
deeming grace spread over the whole earth, and Lring 
purity and peace to all his children! Farcwell. 

KEsnusp CuUNDER SEN. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Meret.nG of the Frege Rewierous Assocratvion for 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrer, New REDFORD, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B. FroruiInaHamM, on ‘ The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;’ DAvip A. W Asson, 
on “ The Nature of Religion ;’ Mrs. E. D, Cuenry, 
on “ Religion as a Social Force ;’ F. E. ABgor, on 
“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 
by the Spirit of the Age ;’ 8S. JoHnson, on “The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;’ Raspr Wisk, on 
“The Universal Elements in Judaism ;” Con. T. W. 
Hitceinson, on “Mohammedanism:’ Wma. H. 
CHANNING, on “ The Religions of China ;’ W. J. 
Porrer, on “ The Religions of India.;’ and an ab- 
stract of a discussicn on the “Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
this Report ts specially representative of the princt- 
ples of the Associat on. Price 50 cents. In packages 
of five or more 380 cents each. Also CHANNING'S 
Address on “THE RELIGIONS oF CuINna,” (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interest at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 26 
cents.! 

The AnnuAaL Report for 1868 and 18(9 (at 46 
and 50 cents respectively), Rev. Samuel Jc hnsou’s 
essay on “ Tue Worsuip oF JEsts” (50 cents), and 
an essay on “ REASON AND REVELATION,” by WM. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all published through the Asso 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec- 
retary. 

The Report for 1868 contains a letter from the 
celebrated Hindu Theist, KesHus CuuNDpR SEN- 
on the “ Origin and Aims of the Brahmo Somaj,”’ 
also an address by WENDELL PHILLIPS, on ‘“‘Relig- 
ion and Social Science ;” a letter by M. D. Conway, 
on “Rejigious Movements in England,” and speeches 


by Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, RopeRT CoLLYER, 
CHARLES H. Matcoitm, JoHn WeErss, and others 
The Report for 1869 has addresses by RALPH 


Watpo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, JULIA Warp 
Howe, C. A. Barrot, Pror. Denton, HoRACcE 
SEAVER, Lucy STONE, and others. 


“She’s got hold 0’ some inwention for grcwn vp 
people being born again, Sammy; the new birth | 
thinks they calls it. I should very much like to sce 
that system in haction, Sammy. I should very much 
like to see your mother-in-law born again. W ould’nt 
J] put her out to nurse !’— Tony Weller. 

>< 


During the late war, a colored clergyman, feeling 
constrained to preach against the extortions of the 
sutlers, from which his little flock had suffcred, 
announced for his text, ‘‘ Now de scrpent was more 
sutler dan any beast of de field dat de Lord God had 
made.” 


i andl — 

A pious old lady in Cincinnati, who is down on ac- 
tors and theatre-goers, has on her mantel-sheif a bust 
of Edwin Booth, which some lively nephew has 
palmed off on the poor old lady for Christ. It an- 
swers every purpose; but if she finds out the decep- 
tion, that nephew needn’t expect anything in her 
will. 

+ + oo 

Spoiled children are very frequently those who 

have been allowed to handle kerosene Jamps. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
NASBY’S PAPER! 
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PARTIES AND PARTY SPIRIT, 


[Read to the First Independent Society of Toledo, in Lyceum 
Hall, September 24, 1870.} 


However deeply one may sympathize with the 
efforts of the friends of peace to abolish war and to 
render tt impossible for mankind to be ever plunged 
again into its awful cruelties and horrors, no person 
who even glances at the record of history can escape 
the confession that war has been indirectly the cause 
or the effect of nearly every great forward movement 
of the humanrace. A war begun by the royal or 
would-be royal scourges of mankind has often result- 
ed in great gains to the cause of progress; and con- 
versely, a great reform accomplished at the time by 
pacific means has often proved the first link in a 
chain of causes leading ultimately to war. For in- 
stance,the causeless proclamation of war against Prus- 
sia by the late Emperor of the French has led to the 
utter overthrow of the Empire that was sucking the 
very life-blood of the French nation; while the peace- 
ful election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency of 
the Great Republic was the immediate occasion of our 
own terrible civil war, which could have been in’ 
definitely postponed by Northern submission to the 
pro-slayery party of the South. Perhaps no one 
would dispute the statement that greater advances 
have been made in civilization within the last hun- 
dred years than in any other period of equal length 
in the history of man; yet it has been a period re- 
markable for its vast and bloody wars. Out of the 
first seventy years of the nineteenth century, not one 
has been a year of unbroken peace. Somewhere ‘or 
other, war has been continuous throughout these 
seven decades, and most frequently the parties to it 
have been the nations regarded as most highly civil- 
ized. Since the beginning of the century, Prussia 
has fought in seven wars, Austria in twelve, Russia 
in twenty-one, France in thirty-seven, and England 
in forty-nine,—not to mention the various bloody 
struggles in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece and Crete, 
and the almost numberless wars waged in Asia, 
Africa, South America, the West Indies, Mexico, and 
our own country. The grim dictum of Hobbes that 
‘“« war is the state of nature,’ seems almost to find its 
verification in facts such as these. Yet it remains 
true that this nineteenth century stands unrivalled 
for its triumphs in human advancement. 

You will not,ofcourse,misunderstand meas claiming 
that war has been the direct cause of this advancement. 
Itis not itself progress, nor the true canse of progress; 
it almost seems, however, that we must concede it to 
be the black and terrible shadow from which pro- 
gress cannot free itself, at least under present condi- 
tions. 
man, seeking ever to climb upwards to a higher ley- 
el, must we attribute all actual progress gained; yet 


To the expanding and self-educating mind of | 


the laws of his nature, in accordance with which all 
progress must be made, are by no means what phil- 
anthropists would fain believe. Their invectives 
against the wild and wasteful passions which always 
burst forth in war, however true they may be froma 
certain point of view, leave out of account the fact 
that these very passions are an integral part of hu- 
man nature, and blindly do a rough and needed work 
which the calmer and greater attributes of hnmanity 
could never perform. War is the blazing forth of 
elemental forces as dreadful as the volcanic fires hid- 
den under the smiling surface of the earth; and de- 
vastating as it is, it nevertheless affords a yent for 
what might else gather in secret an energy of de- 
structive power sufficient to explode the very planet 
itself. It is the great seething mass of savagery in 
human society, incapable as yet of being tamed, that 
must somewhere find an outlet, or involve the world 
inruin. And the good that ultimately results from 
its terrible outbursts must be referred, not to itself as 
a direct cause, but to the nobler and finer powers: 
which, relieved from restraining pressure, come into 
play when brutal forces have spent their fury and 
sink exhausted into temporary repose. Were it not 
for these fierce telluric agencies, the conditions of 
growth would be greatly lessened; for it should ney- 
er be forgotten that peace also has its fatal dangers, 
and tends to a moral stagnation, a social corruption, 
a decay of public spirit and public virtue, from 
which, together with its own horrors, war seems to 
bring also a compensating salvation. 


At the same time, it is true that war is barbarism, 
But men are still barbarous. They have but begun 
to emerge into a true civilization. Between the Hot- 
tentot and the European, there are but differences of 
degree. Our governments, our laws, our customs, 
our trade, our very ideas, are still largely tinged with 
barbarism. Christianity itself is a barbarous religion- 
Now a contest is going on between barbarism and 
civilization, between higher and lower tendencies, 
throughout the entire world; and it is only an out- 
ward manifestation of the internal contest going on 
in every human heart between the lower or bestial, 
and the higher or truly human. In the Darwinian 
phrase, q “struggle for existence” is perpetually go- 
ing on, not only between different species of animals 
and different races or nations of men, but also be. 
tween higher and lower forms of society, bctween 
higher and lower ideas, between virtues and vices in 
the individual life. War is indeed, in one sense, the 
“ state of nature ;” and the very Peace Societies that 
are striving to do away with war *among nations, are 
vigorous contestants in the higher warfare of ideas. 
Civilization itself is a declaration of war against bar- 
barism, and the victory is won by transferring the 
conflict from the physical to the intellectual plane. 
Even religion is only a declaration of war, and the 
victory is won by carrying the same conflict up still 
higher to the plane of moral and spiritual laws. It 
isa great gain, doubtless, thus to elevate war from a 
brutal and bloody strife of the passions to the refined 
antagonism of thought with thought, and of aspira_ 
tion with aspiration; yet it is not wise to forget that 
conflict remains the great universal law of Nature, 
and must eyermore manifest itself in the conquest of 
lower by higher tendencies and propensities. Pure 
peace would be the extinction of motion, of growth, 
of all that now makes the universe alive. 

It is from this indisputable fact of the universality 
of war, which crops out so frequently in} the death- 
struggle ot armies, and in time of peace manifests it- 
self in the ever-continuous conflicts of ideas or prin- 
ciples, that the existence of antagonistic parties of 
men appears to be an inevitable result. Look where 
we will, society is splitinto countless parties, strug_ 
gling with each other over different issues. If we 
look at politics, we always see parties contending for 
the mastery onsome point of public policy. If we 


look at the church, we see numberless sects or de- 
nominations vigorously battling for the triumph of 
their own special forms of belief. If we look at 
trade, we see great corporations and an infinity of 
private firms struggling in endless rivalry of business 
interests. Ifwe look at science, or philosophy, we 
behold schools formed on every question, and great 
emulation among them to secure the ascendency of 
this or that mode of thought. Everywhere the same 
phenomenon presents itself. The parties existing 
among men may or may not be definitely organized ; 
but eyen those men who are loudest-mouthed in the 
denunciation of outward and formal organization are 
found recognizing the cohesive power of ideas, and 
co-operating with others of like mind in the attain- 
ment ofcommon objects. The fact of party is so 
plain and undeniable, that the outcry against it 
sounds truly comical. No man can shake off his 
likeness to his kind, or resist the sympathy which 
unites him to the vast army of those who most close- 
ly resemble him. The pride of individualism finds 
its reduction to absurdity in the power of a common 
thought or purpose to cluster men about it like bits of 
iron abouta magnet. There is something unhealthy 
in that jealousy of contact with others which makes 
some minds banish themselves to a certain self-fan- 
cied isolation which deceives only themselves. Look- 
ers-on detect without difficulty the affinities and rela- 
tionships which nobody is eccentric enough to es- 
Cape, and classify us all with the party, organized or 
unorganized, to which we naturally belong. 


Parties, therefore, are the inevitable result of that 
coutrariety of thinking which is itself the result of 
our individual differences of mind or character. We 
all belong to parties, by the simple fact that we are 
in different stages of development, and that those in 
the same stage are irresistibly united by community 
of feeling and of thought. Ifmen are compelled to 
act on any question, they willinvariably be found to 
range themselves in various groups, each group in it- 
self constituting a party, whether knit by outward ties 
or not. The entire truth will, in all likelihood, be 
found in no one of these groups alone; but usually 
some of them will have the preponderance of truth. 
The antagonism which exists among them, leading to 
unlike action, has its root in the difference of educa- 
tion or development which prevents them from all 
seeing the same thing in the same light. So long as 
a candid, friendly, and truth-loving spirit prevails 
among them, no harm whatever can be found in the 
mere fact of their being divided in sentiment. On 
the contrary, this great good results, that each, per 
ceiving some part of the truth not perceived by the 
rest, is able to instruct all who are willing to be in- 
structed ; and the truth has thus a far better chance of 
being ultimately perceived in all its relations than if 
no parties existed. Instead, therefore, of lamenting 
the existence of parties among men, I find in it fresh 
proof of that wisdom in Nature which reveals itself 
to all who will patiently study her lessons. 


There is, however, ground for the suspicion and 
jealousy with which many of the best minds look on 
parties when closely organized. There are few who 
can or do distinguish between the policy of an organ- 
ized party and the ¢dea it was formed to serve. Un- 
der thestress of particular emergencies, the party 
leaders (for closely organized parties invariably come 
to have leaders) will almost always mould the action 
of the party so as to secure some immediate end, 
which they may fancy indispensable to ultimate suc- 
cess. This immediate end loomsup before them as 
more important than it is, and may really lead them 
aside from pursuit of the main end of the party: 
With perfect honesty, therefore, the leaders may lead 
astray. Or perhaps (as is commonly the case) some 
personal ambition in the leaders helps to warp their 
adopted policy from strict conformity with the true 
end in view, and they use the influence they have 
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acquired in thus defeating the common object. Noth- 
ing is more frequent in the history of parties than 
this artful betrayal of their followers by the leaders ; 
and the treachery may not be discovered until too 
late. Thecareer of Andrew Johnson is too fresh in 
many minds not to recur as an illustration of this 
sort of treason. It seems to be a fact that no very 
closely organized party has ever kept itself out of the 
power of leaders; and the dangers of submitting to 
leadership are neither small nor few. A majority of 
persons, perhaps, will acquiesce in what their leaders 
propose, without maintaining a watchful compari- 
son at every step between the primary purpose and 
the adopted policy of their party; and many are 
thus led astray by mere slugeishness of mind to sanc- 
tion others in doing what they would not do them- 
selves. The fact that their party does thus or so,’ is 
a sufficient guarantee to them that the thing ought to 
be done; and the result is a loss of independence, 
and perhaps complicity with the plans of rascaily 
leaders. 

Another influence comes in to increase this danger. 
An esprit du corps grows up in parties ‘too systemat- 
ically organized which tends to override the private 
conscience and reason. Men come to have a pride 
in their party as such, altogether irrespective of its 
principles or objects ; noris there anything more dan- 
gerous either to the individual member or to the 

_ public. It makes them partizans instead of patriots, 
or patriots instead of cosmopolites. It makes them 
willing to sacrifice the good of all for the good of 
their immediate associates. It makes them narrow 
minded, selfish, and unjust, and degrades the love of 
man into the love of a mere clique. Whoever cries— 
‘* My party, right or wrong!” or ‘‘My country, 
right or wrong!” simply avows himself a victim of 
this epidemic of partialism. The peril of this belit- 
tling attachment to a part instead of the whole is 
very real, and forms a very grave and just objection 
against the encouragement of parties. Especially 
hateful is this tendency in religion, giving rise to sec- 
tarianism, bigotry, and a thousand unnatural and 
vicious traits of character. I cannot wonder that 
many of the noblest persons acquire so intense a hor- 
ror of this voluntary degradation of partizanship, 
that they prefer to stand aloof from parties alto- 
gether, and decline to co-operate with any body of 
men for even the highest objects. Certainly, if one 
is obliged to choose between degradation on the one 
hand and usefulness on the other, virtue and wis- 
dom ratify the choice they make. MuchasI desire 
to be useful, I should not seek even usefulness at the 
price ofa forfeited self-respect. Whatever makes 
me narrow-minded, or binds me to servile obedience 
to leaders, or createsin me a blind and clannish de- 
yotion to a mere party, would justify me ina refusal 
to co-operate with any party. I shall accomplish in 
the end far more good to my fellow-men by living a 
large androunded life, even in partial isolation, than 
by any services I could render in a party by the sac- 
tifice of this. Parties may do great good; but party- 
spirit does vast evil. If parties could not exist with- 
out party-spirit, by which I mean a greater eagerness 
for party success than for universal ends, I should 
hold myself aloof from them forever. 

But so long as there is a safe-guard against the evils 
I speak of, it becomesa confession of weakness to 
adopt seclusion as the only self-protection against 
them. This  safe-cuard depends on my own 
strength of will and clearness of insight. Jam will- 
ing to co-operate with any party professing objects I 
approve, with this proviso, that I always claim and 
exercise the right of independently comparing the 
party policy with the party’s objects, and the right 
of ‘‘ bolting” whenever I find that the former be- 
trays the latter. If I have mental and moral power 
to do this, I can always contribute my support to the 
party while it goes right, and withdraw myself un_ 
tarnished and incorrupt when it goes wrong. This 
independent judgment on the action of associates is 
indispensable ; and so is the withdrawal from them, 
if their action is injurious or unjust. Whoever feels 
himself unable to guard himself in this way against 
the seductions of party-spirit, or the encroachments 
of party-leaders, will do well to keep clear of all par- 
ties ; but this is evidently a confession either of men- 
tal or moral weakness. It depends on the individual 
alone whether he will be free and superior to tempta- 
tion. Given sufficient strength, he cannot feel afraid 
of any affiliation with his fellows; and with con- 
sciousness of this strength, he is neither more nor less 
than selfish, if mere temperamental daintiness holds 
him back from soldierly service in the ranks, 


Every great movement in behalf of humanity leads 
to orgauized action,—to the formation of parties, 
This cannot be helped, nor need it be. It is idle to 
cry out against the parties themselves. I accept facts 
as they are, and mean to keep myself a free man 
while accepting them. The modern world is learning 
the enormous value of intelligent and free co-opera- 
tion; for it is a triumph of the democratic spirit. 
The people to-day refuse to haye things done for 
them; they resolve fo do things for themselves. In 
order to do them, they must combine their energies 
and their wits, utilize the peculiar power of each in- 
dividual, and march side by side to the accomplish- 
ment of results. Party is simply co-operation. It is 
not servitude, if the rank and file have brains; for 
so-called leaders are only servants, if they do but exe- 
cute the will, and carry out the thought of the peo- 
ple. Presidents are not kings, though entrusted with 
far more power than most kings possess. There is 
even no honor in their election, except on the admis- 
sion that it isan honor to be permitted to serve. It 
is well to bejeaious, exceedingly jealous, of leader- 
ship; for, as the world goes, leaders too often forget 
that they are simply servants. The moment a ser- 
vant sets np for master, let him be promptly dis- 
missed; and I, for one, shall never cease to regret 
that the American people failed to dismiss that impu- 
dent usurper, Andrew Johnson, by the back-door of 
impeachment. It showed a deficient national self- 
respect that they failed to doso. There need be no 
danger from leaders, none fromparty-spirit, the mo- 
ment the people have become sufficiently intelligent 
and self-centred. Parties are essential in this age for 
the carrying-out of common objects; and the only 
precaution needed against their abuseis the increase 
of personal independence and rectitude among th® 
people. 

From what'I have said, you may infer that I favor 
the formation of a party for the spread of Free Re- 
ligion. Ido. But it willnot be an ecclesiastical sect, 
nor like one. I do not want it until it comes of it- 
self. Nor will the need of it be felt, until the Amer- 
ican people waken to a consciousness of the spiritua] 
servitude under which they live. Free-thinkers them_ 
selves are so habitnated to the thousand and one as- 
sumptions of superiority by the adherents of the pop- 
ular Christianity, that they content themselves with 
a little growling in private, and.are too indifferent to 
make a vigorous and determined effort to break the 
system that thus dares to insultthem. This will not 
always be so. By and by American liberals will per- 
ceive that there is in public opinion no real or recog- 
nized equality of religious rights,—that the temper of 
the Christian church is against the removal of the ex- 
isting inequalities,—thHat a battle has yet to be 
fought before America is free in spirit asinlaws. I 
have no wish whatever to antedate the struggle. But 
I mean to do my share in spreading ideas that must 
hasten it. The party whose formation I expect and 
favor, will not be ‘‘ made” by any one, but will grow 
up of itself in due time. The aggressions of Catho- 
lic and Protestant orthodoxy will shorten this time, 
It will be a party which cares nothing for building up 
any dogmas, or system of dogmas, but will limit its 
activity to the destruction of the dogmatic systems 
that exist, in order that a better spirit may pervade 
society. It will be a party that cares more for its 
ends than for itself as a means, and less for its lead_ 
ers than either. It will seek to create such respect 
for thought, that all thinkers shall meet on equal 
terms, and no privilege be conceded to pious thought- 
lessness. 

There can be no party-spirit among men really 
infused with the ideas of Free Religion,—no slavery 
to leadership, no willinyness to be led except by the 
love of truth and regard for the real advancement of 
mankind. Fora party earnestly devoted to such 
ideas, there is to-day urgent need; and thousands of 


bewildered and enslaved minds will hail it as the ne- 


groes at the South hailed the Republican party. The 
spirit of the times, which is gradually but surely cre- 
ating it, is, I believe, thus laying the foundations of 
a universal brotherhood on the earth. 

2 >< 

Tue Sappatu VioLatep.—The Pacific Railroad is 
gone over by cars on the Sabbath as on other days. 
The bonds are advertised as good investments. But 
the curse of heayen is likely to rest upon Sabbath- 
breaking.—Morning Star. 

[‘‘ Likely” —is that all? Has the denunciation of 
Divine vengeance for Sabbath-breaking tapered off 
into a calculation of probabilities? The orthodoxy 
of the Morning Star needs looking after. It isin a 
bad way.—Ep., ] 


Selectinos. 


DARWINIS'Y AND NATIONAL LIFE. 


[From ‘‘ Nature,” Dec. 16, 1869.] 

The Darwinian theory has a practical side of infin- 
ite importance which has not, I think, been sufficient- 
ly considered. The process of natural selection among 
wild animals is of necessity extremely slow. Start- 
ing with the assumption (now no longer a mere as- 
sumption) that the creature best adapted to its local 
conditions must prevail over others in the struggle 
for existence, the final establishment of the superior 
type is dependent at each step upon three accidents— 
first, the accident of an individual sort or variety bet- 
ter adapted to the surrounding conditions than the 
then prevailing type; secondly, the accident that this 
superior animal escapes destruction before it has had 
time to transmit its qualities; and, thirdly, the acci- 
dent that it breeds with another specimen good 
enough not to neutralize the superior qualities of its 
mate. Inthe case of domesticated animals the pro- 
gress is incomparably more rapid, because it is prac- 
ticable, first, to modify the conditions of life, so as to 
encourage the appearance of an improved specimen; 
next, to cherish and protect it against disaster; and, 
lastly, to give it a consort not altogether unworthy of 
the honor of reproducing its qualities. The case of 
man is intermediate in rapidity of progress to the 
other two. The development of improved qualities 
cannot be insured by judicious mating, because as a 
rule human beings are capricious enough to marry 
without first. laying a case for opinion before Mr. 
Darwin. 


A glance at the operation of Darwinism in the past 
will best show how potent it may be made in the fu- 
ture. Look at English progress and English charac- 
ter, and consider from this point of view to what we 
owe it. There. were originally some natural condi- 
tions favorable to the growth of our commercial and 
manufacturing energy. We had an extensive coast 
and numerous harbors. We had also abundance of 
iron-stone in convenient proximity to workable coal. 
Other nations either wanted these advantages, or were 
ignorant that they possessed them. These favorable 
conditions developed in many individuals a special 
adaptability to commercial pursuits. The type was 
rapidly developed and continually improved, until 
England stood, in the field of commerce, almost alone 
among the nations of the world. And what is there 
now to sustain our pre-eminence? Nothing, or next 
to nothing, except the type of national character, 
which has been thus produced. Steam, by land and 
sea, has largely diminished the superiority which we 
derived from the nature of our coast; and coal and 
iron are now found and worked in a multitude of 
countries other than our own. Our strength in com- 
merce, like our weakness in art, now rests almost ex- 
clusively on the national character which our history 
has evolved. 

Take another example of the character of a people 
produced partly by natural conditions of existence, 
but far more by the artificial conditions to which evil 
legislation has exposed it. What has made the typi- 
cal Irishman what he now is? The Darwinian theory 
supplies the answer. Ireland is mainly an agricul-. 
tural country, with supplies of mineral “wealth alto- 
gether inferior to those of England, but by no means 
contemptible if they were but developed. This is 
her one natural disadvantage, and it is trifling com-. 
pared with those which we in our perversity created. 
For a long period we ruled Ireland on the principles 
of persecution and bigotry, and left only two great 
forces at work to form the character of the people.. 
All that there was of meanness and selfishness and 
falsehood was tempted to servility and apostacy, and 
flourished and perpetuated itself accordingly. All 
that there was of nobleness and heroic determination 
was drawn into a separate circle, where the only 
qualities that throve and grew were irreconcilable ha-- 
tred of the oppressor and resolute but not contented 
endurance. ‘The two types rapidly reproduced them- 
selves, and as long as the external conditions re- 
mained unaltered, they absorbed year by year more 
and more of the people’s life; as, if Darwinism is 
true, they could not but do. And what is the result 
now? A great part of a century has elapsed since we 
abandoned the wretched penal laws, and yet none 
can fail to see in Ireland the two prevailing types of 
character which our ancestors artificially produced, , 
the only change being that the two types have be- 
come, to a certain extent, amalgamated in a cross 
which reflects the peculiarities of each. Whether fu- 
ture legislation may so far modify the conditions of 
Trish existence as to work a gradual change in the 
national character, is a question of much interest, but 
too large to be discussed just now. In any case we 
can scarcely expect the results of centuries upon a 
national type to be reversed in less than a succession 
of generations. 

Still confining myself to the past, let me point 
again to the very marked qualities which the condi- 
tions of their existence have produced in the people 
of the United States. They started with a large ele- 

ment of English energy already ingrained into them; 
they haye been reinforced by millions of emigrants 
presumably of more than the average energy of the 
various races which have contributed to swell the 
tide. Added to this, the Americans have enjoyed the 
natural stimulus of a practically unlimited field for 
colonization. Only the resolute, self-reliant settler 
could hope to prosper in the early days of their na- 
tional existence; and self-reliance approaching to 
audacity is the special type of character which on. 
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the Darwinian hypothesis we should expect to see de- 
veloped, transmitted and increased. How far this 
accords with actual experience, no one can be at a 
loss to say. There is probably not a nation in the 
world whose peculiarities might not be traced with 
equal ease to the operation of the same universal 
principle. And the moral of the investigation is 
this: Whenever a law is sufficiently ascertained to 
supply a full explanation of all past phenomena fall- 
ing within its scope, it may be safely used to forecast 
the future; and if so, then to guide our present ac- 
tion with a view to the interest and well-being of our 
immediate and remote descendants. Read by the 
light of Darwinism, our past history ought to solve a 
multitude of perplexing questions as to the probable 
supremacy of this or that nation in times to come in 
the field of commerce, as to the effects of emigration 
and immigration on the ultimate type likely to be de- 
yeloped in the country that loses and in that which 
gains the new element of national life, and many an- 
other problem of no less interest to ourselves and to 
humanity. 

The subject I have thus slightly indicated seems to 
me to deserve a closer investigation than it has yet 
received: and, strange as it will sound to the ears of 
politicians, I cannot doubt that, in this and other 
ways, statesmen, if they could open their eyes, might 
derive abundant aid from the investigations of science, 
which they almost uniformly neglect and despise. 

<< - _____ 
CREDULIVY AND SKEPTICIS'. 


[From Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilization in England,” Vol I, 
pp 241-2493. ] 

It is difficult for an ordinary reader, livingin the 
middle of the nineteenth century, to understand that 
only three hundred years before he was born, the 
public mind was in the benighted state disclosed in 
the preceding chapter. Itis stil! more difficult for 
him to understand that the darkness was shared not 
merely by men of an average education, but by men 
of considerable ability, men in every respect among 
the foremost of their age. A reader of this sort may 
satisfy himself that the evidence is indisputable; he 
may certify the statements I have brought forward, 
and admit that there is no possible doubt about 
them; but even then he will find it hard to conceive 
that there ever was a state of society in which such 
miserable absurdities were welcomed as sober and 
important truths, and were supposed to form an es- 
ag part of the general stock of European know- 
edge. 

But a more careful examination will do much to 
dissipate this natural astonishment. In point of 
fact, so far from wondering that such things were be- 
lieved, the wonder would have been if they had been 
rejected. For in those times, as in all others, every 
thing was of a piece. Not only in historical litera- 
ture, but in all kinds of literature, on every subject, 
—in science, in religion, in legislation,—the presiding 
principle wasa blind and unhesitating credulity. 
The more the history of Europe anterior to the sey- 
enteenth century is studied, the more completely 
will this fact be verified. Now and then a great man 
arose, who had his doubts respecting the universal 
belief; who whispered a suspicion as to the existence 
of giants thirty feet high, of dragons with wings, 
andof armies flying thorugh the air; who thought 
that astrology might bea cheat, and necromancy a 
bnbble; and who even went so far as to raise a 
question respecting the propriety of drowning every 
witch and burning every heretic. A few such men 
there undoubtedly were; but they were despised as 
mere theorists, idle visionaries, who, unacquainted 
with the practice of life, arrogantly opposed their 
own reason to the wisdom of their ancestors. Inthe 
state of society in which they were born, it was im- 
possible that they should make any permanent im- 
pression. Indeed, they had enough to do to look to 
themselves, and provide for their own security; for, 
until the latter part of the sixteenth century, there 
was no country in which a man was not in great per- 
sonal peril, if he expressed open doubts respecting the 
belief of his cotemporaries. Yet it is evident that, 
until doubt began, progress was impossible. For, as 
we have clearly seen, the advance of civilization sole- 
ly depended on the acquisitions made by the human 
intellect, and on the extent to which those acquisi- 
tions are diffused. But men who are perfectly sat- 
isfied with their own knowledge will never attempt 
to increase it. Men who are perfectly convinced of 
the accuracy of their opinions will never take the 
pains of examining the basis on which they are 
built. They look always with wonder, and often 
with horror, on views contrary to those which they 
inherited from their fathers; and while they are in 
this state of mind, it is impossible that they should 
receive any new truth which interferes with their 
foregone conclusions. On this account it is, that al- 
though the acquisition of fresh knowledge is the 
necessary precursor of every step in social progress, 
such acquisition must itself be preceded by a love of 
inquiry, and therefore by a spirit of doubt; because 
without doubt there will be no inquiry, and without 
inquiry there will be no knowledge. For knowledge 
is not an inert and passive principle, which comes to 
us whether we will or no; but it must be sought be- 
fore it can be won; itis the product of great labor, 
and therefore of great sacrifice. And it, is absurd to 
suppose that men will incur the labor, and make the 
sacrifice, for subjects respecting which they are al- 
ready perfectly content. They who donot feel the 
darkness, will never look for the light. [fon any 

oint we have attained to certainty, we make no 

urther inquiry on that point; because inquiry 
would be useless, or perhaps dangerous. The doubt 
must intervene before the investigation can begin. 
Here, then, we have the act of doubting as the or- 


iginator, or, at all events, the necessary antecedent of 
all progress. Here we have that skepticism, the 
very name of which is an abomination to the ignor- 
ant; because it disturbs their lazy and complacent 
minds; because it troubles their cherished supersti- 
tions ; because it imposes on them the fatigue of in- 
quiry ; and because it rouses even sluggish under- 
standing to ask if things are ag they are commonly 
supposed, and if allis really true which they from 
their childhood have been taught to believe. 

The more we examine this great principle of skep- 
ticism, the more distinctly shall we see the immense 
part it has played in the progress of European civil- 
ization. ‘To state in general terms, what in this in- 
troduction will be fully proved, it may be said that 
to skepticism we owe that spirit of inquiry, which 
during the last two centuries has gradually encroach- 
ed on every possible subject; has reformed every de- 
partment of practical and speculative knowledge, 
has weakened the authority of the privileged classes, 
and thus placed liberty on a surer foundation; has 
chastised the despotism of princes; has restrained 
the arrogance of the nobles; and has even diminish- 
ed the prejudices of the clerzy. Ina word, itis this 
which has remedied the three fundamental errors of 
the olden time—errors which made the people in 
politics too confiding, in science too credulous, in 
religion too intolerant. 

This rapid summary of what has actually been ef- 
fected, may perhaps startle those readers to whom 
such large investigations are not familiar. The im- 
portance, however, of the principle at issue is so 
great, that I propose in this introduction to verify it 
by an examination of all the prominent forms of 
Huropean civilization. Such an inquiry will lead to 
the remarkable conclusion that no single fact has so 
extensively affected the different nationsas the dur- 
ation, the amount and above all the diffusion of 
their skepticism. In Spain, the church, aided by the 
Inquisition, has always been strong enough to punish 
skeptical writers, and prevent, not indeed the exist- 
ence, but the promulgation of skeptical opinions. By 
this means the spirit of doubt being quenched, 
knowledge has for several centuries remained almost 
stationary. Bntin England and France, which, as 
we shall presently see, are the countries where skep- 
ticism first openly appeared, and where it has been 
most diffused, the results are altogether different; 
and the love of inquiry being encouraged, there has 
arisen that constantly progressive knowledge to 
which these two great nations owe their prosperity. 

> 
NOTHING VERSUS ORTHODOXY, 


{From the Milwaukee Index.] 

We had determined to notice an article in a recent 
issue of our Toledo namesake—on ‘“ Repentance and 
Forgiveness’”—but as we could not school our con- 
science to the task, and especially to the insertion in 
our columns of the blasphemous twaddle it would be 
necessary to quote, in order to give our readers a spec- 
imen of “radical religion”—‘he “religion of free 
thought ’—or whatever other name may best suit the 
ravings of the writer in question. 

An honest man, who differs from us in religious 
opinion, forfeits none of our esteem. 

Infallibility in matters of religious faith is no part 
of our life burden; we believe through God’s guid- 
ance we haye found the true way; and Christ is our 
“way ”’—our“ truth”’—and our “life.”—Let a man 
deny Christ, the quarrel is not ours; itis one he must 
settle for himself. 

Let aman deny that he needs a Savicr—deny 
that he has anything to repént of—anything to be 
forgiven—for that, also, is a matter he must settle 
with his conscience, ifhe can afford to keep one; 
and with his God, if indeed he does not claim to bea 
god himself, which we half believe to be the case 
with the writer of said article. These are our views; 
nor will we allow even the writer in question to lay 
down “ orthodox” views for us, about Christ and sin, 
and repentance, and forgiveness, and hell. The 
opinions of the Toledo InpEXx on orthodoxy are, we 
suppose, the opinions of the editor—they are not our 
views of orthodoxy. We pronounce the so-called or- 
thodox opinions of the article in question religious 
burlesque of the broadest type—and the whole article 
on the gravest subjects the ravings of a religious 
blatherskite. There, now, we have done it; wedid 
not mean to callnames, but the temptation in this 
case is irresistible for once, at least, to call things by 
their right names. 

Seriously, it would be refreshing, if these advanced 
‘¢thinkers” (ahem) would give us something in the 
shape of an argument—something to reply to. 

Gentlemen, it does not pay tospend one’s time and 
strength threshing straw. We have our faith, our 
creed, if you please. We have our “ Christ and his 
salvation ’—our sense of sin—repentance—pardon— 
hope of heayen—* peace on earth and good will to- 
ward all men, with glory to Godin the highest”?— 
what haye you got better? In the name of reason, 
tell us; tell us calmly—don't raye and stamp and 
foam, vide the Toledo INpDEx—keep cool and tell 
the truth about orthodoxy—yes, genilemen, “new 
lights” —tell the truth about orthodoxy—the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Do this, and we hail you, do this and here’s our 
hand, but will youdo it? A 

Will you state the question fairly, and argue it 
calmly ? We doubt, yes, we doubt. 

The fact is, you deal in half truths: half truths 
make up the little life that isin you; and alas! for 
your boasted “advanced thoughts,’ for your half 
truths, that as such you are indebted to—‘ ortho- 
doxy ’—half truths you have begged, borrowed, or 
stulea, Do we understand each other now ? 


Voices trom the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 


——“T like your paper very much, though in all 
things I cannot agree with you. Though I cannot 
see your personal God, I am quite willing you should 
have one. I believe that all without exception that 
recognize a God haye one after their own heart; and 
the Orthodox all have a Devil after their own image, 
so I conclude that your God is not a very wrathful 
one, and perhaps just at this time it would be well 
enough to hold on to him a spell longer at least. I 
feel confident that you are doing a good work, and I 
should be glad to have your subscription list outstrip 
that of The Independent, though that paper is doing 
a big work in its own way. Don’t be in a hurry about 
enlarging Tue InpEx; it is plenty large. What is 
wanted is few words and to the point.” 

—‘‘J have received your confidential circular to 
subscribers, and have tried to procure new subscri- 
bers to Tun InpEx with very small success. I send 
you only one. He was the only one I talked with 
who was heart and soul for the good cause you rep- 
resent. As to the others—you know the average 
timorous Orthodox mind which would, but dare not 
be free. Jam sorry that your circular is confiden- 
tial, Ihave longed to show it to some friends of 
mine, and feel quite certain that its thoroughly man- 
ly tone would do more for the cause you have de- 
yoted yourself to, than any efforts of mine.” 


——‘‘It is but about two weeks since I became ac- 

quainted with your paper. For nearly twenty years 
I have been known as a firm believer in modern Spir- 
itualism, and yet I have never wanted a sect called 
Spiritualists. I have all that time yearned to see all 
the friends of free thought and free expression mak- 
ing common cause against every form of ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny. You may therefore judge that I am 
pleased with the object and spirit of your paper. I 
go further. I shall avail myself of the earliest op- 
portunity to enroll myself in the ranks of those who 
are publicly struggling for Free Religion.” 
‘“‘T heartily wish you success, although I am 
outside of all churches and creeds, and a supporter of 
The Investigator of Boston and The Liberal of Chi- 
cago; hence you can understand where Iam. But 
I consider your exertions grand, noble, and will do 
great good generally.” 


‘Enclosed find fifty cents. Jam very much 
pleased with the tone of Tae Inprx. There are hun- 
dreds of young men in our colleges preparing to 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of form, 
creed, and dogmatic superstition.” 

——‘‘T heartily commend the paper and the work 
it is doing. Not to go forward is to go backward, in 
religion as in everything else.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT SocieTy.—The Society will 
mect next Sunday Evening, December 11, at 7 1-2 
o’clock,—place to be announced in the Toledo 
Blade. Myr. Abbot will read the third lecture on the 
question :—“ What place does Christianity hold 
among the true Causes of Civilization?” The public 
are invited. 

RapicaL Civus.—The Club will meet immediately 
after the Independent Society, and discuss the ques- 
tion necessarily postponed last Sunday by the failure 
to secure a place of assembly. 


—————eeEEeE—— 
RECEIVED.. 


Tur TrutTHs AND Errors or LIBEBAL CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, AND OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 1870. 
By a Delegate. Cambridge: Printed for the 
Author by Jonn Witson & Son. 1870. pp. 48. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND 
Puystotoey. By S. R. Wes, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and Lire ILLUSTRATED. 
New York: Samven R. WELLs, 389 Broadway. 
For sale by all Newsmen. Price 25 cents. 


Aw Essay UPON THE CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT 
or Forust Trems AND NATIVE EVERGREENS, 
exhibiting the vast amount of timber being consum- 
ed here, the various profits and advantages of 
forest-tree culture, and directions for planting and 
cultivating the same. By Rev. GzEorcE Pinvey, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. Galena, Il.: Press of 
D. Witmor Scort. 1869. pp. 51. Price 25 cents. 

SaTAN IN Socrrery. By a Physician. Cincinnati 
and New York: C. F. Vent.. Chicago: J. 8. 
GoopMsan &Co, 1870. [Specimen Sheets. ] 


' BeLpEnN, THE Waite Curr; or, Twelve Years 


among the wild Indians of the Plains. From the 
Diaries and Manuscripts of GborGE P. BELDEN, 
the adventurous white chief, soldier, hunter, 
trapper, and guide. Edited by Gen. Jamgs S§. 
Brissy, U. §. A. Cincinnati and New York: 


C. F. Vent. Chicago: J. 8. Goopman & Co. 
Philadelphia:’ A. H. Huzsarp. St. Lonis: 
F, A. Hutcniyson & Co. San Francisco: A. L. 


Bancrort & Co. 1870. [Specimen Sheets. ] 
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Hoctry, 


THE CARRIER DOVE. 


A MADRIGAL, 


Pelting with pearls each idle gale, 
A merry fount upsprang, 

And blithely through the listening vale 
Its fairy laughter rang. 


Adown the maiden’s shoulders wound 
Tresses of rippling jet; 

Her brow the dazzled sunshine crowned 
With Day’s own coronet. 


“Sweet dove with wings of stainless snow, 
Hie thee, oh haste away ! 

Beside yon fount she carols low 
A dear remembered lay.” 


“A flower I haye, of beauty rare, 
Blue as the sapphire stone ; 

To her my only treasure bear— 
Pr’ythee, sweet dove, begone!” 


J watched his bright wings meet and part, 
Like stars that kissed and fled ; 

How rushed life’s rivers through my heart, 
As swiftly on he sped ! 


She smiled a glad and radiant smile, 
And to her bosom fair 

The winged snowflake pressed awhile, 
And stroked his white plumes there. 


Soon from his lovely prison freed, 
Once more in upward flight 

The captive woke his slumbering speed, 
And cloye the morning light. 


Alas! Love’s blossom from his wing 
Unheeded slipped, and lay 

Lost at her feet, a withering thing, 
To waste its soul away. 


And she and my bright, foolish dream 
Together glided by; 

Yet aye the little wanton stream 
Sings of her memory. 


Farewell, fleet Hope! thy pinions white 
Flash on and upward ever, 

And meltin yonder sea of light 
Like raindrops in a river. 


Ah, vainly would my spirit flee 
Thy radiant home to share ; 

How canit soar to Heaven with thee, 
While Love lies withering there ? 


ASTERISK. 


Che Huder, 


DECEMBER 10, 


1859, 


I1s7O. 


The Editor of Tun InvDEXx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
tts general purpose. 

Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 


sheet. 
No notice will betaken of anonymous communications. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Enough orders for the bound volume of 


Tue InpEx for 1870 haye been received to 
ensure its issue at the end of the year. The 
republication of our first number is already 
‘commenced; and the promised index is in 
process of preparation, to be made a part of 
the last number of the year. Subscribers for 


the yolume will oblige us by now forwarding 


the price ($2.50), together with their address, 


plainly written, in full—post-office, county, 
and State,—in order to ensure safe delivery. 
When the two hundred andZfifty copies have 
been all ordered, it will be thenceforward ab- 
solutely impossible to furnish a complete file 
for the year. 


ORTHODOXY SCARED BY ITS OWN IMAGE, 


On a previous page we reprint for the bene- 
fit of our readers an editorial by Rey. I. L. 
Hauser, of the Milwaukee Jndex, on an essay 
of ours in the forty-fourth number of THE 
INDEX. Its grammar we modestly confess 
ourself unable to comprehend; but, since our 
“blasphemous twaddle” was unfit for publica- 
tion in the columns of our namesake, we 
would make what amends we can for giving 
poison to our readers by now giving them the 
antidote, and trust that our critic’s piety will 
overbalance his syntactical eccentricities. The 
only intelligible point of criticism—if that 
can be called a criticism which does not criti- 
cise, but confines itself to railing—is that we 
have ventured to “lay down orthodox views” 
for Rev. Mr. Hauser which he regards as 
“burlesque of the broadest type.” We are 
concerned at such a charge as this, since it 
lies against the authority we quoted—John 
Calvin; and it makes us shudder to think of 
his burlesquing orthodoxy. It seems fair to 
conclude that the gravest and most solemn 
statement of orthodoxy is the worst possible 
burlesque upon it. 


One other point we notice. The Jndex is 


very careful not to specify wherein we have 


failed to represent orthodoxy fairly, and does 
not cite a single statement of ours which it 
ventures to controvert. We are quite used 
to this sort of criticism. The Dover (N. H.) 
Morning Star once accused us of “ caricatur- 
ing” Evangelical views in our lecture on 
*‘ Religious Revivals.” We addressed to its 
gentlemanly editor a private note, requesting 
him to state wherein we had caricatured 
them. His reply, acknowledging the cour- 
teous terms of our request, promised compli- 
ance with it; but we have never yet had the 
pleasure of receiving the correction of our 
misrepresentations. We expect no better 
satisfaction, when we invite the editor of the 
Index to state plainly wherein we have bur- 
lesqued orthodoxy ; although we promise to 
republish his exposure of our “raving and 
stamping and foaming ” falsehoods. 


The mischief is that orthodoxy is ashamed 
of itself in these days, and seeks nervously to 
hide its defection from its own standards un- 
der noisy protestations of fidelity to them. 
Old phrases are retained, but emptied of old 
meanings. Old creeds are loudly reiterated, 
while old doctrines are quietly discarded. 
That is the matter with the editor of the 
Index, who is evidently out of humor with 
orthodoxy, but does not dare to say so. If 
he should ventnre to state in plain English 
his own hybrid theology, he might appear 
nearly as heretical as we. It gives him now 
a terrible fright to hold up before his eyes a 
photograph of Genuine orthodoxy. A few 
years hence, the sight of that Gorgon’s head 
will cause a universal stampede from the 
churches. That is better than turning men 


‘to stone. 
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If we have not greatly misunderstood the 
matter, the editor of the Boston Investigator 
regards himself as an atheist and materialist; 
and accepts those names. He often argues 
against Spiritualism, which he manifestly con- 
siders mere superstition. Yet in the last 
number of his paper we find a lesson taught 
which might well be laidto heart by our 
“Evangelical” exchanges. A Prof. Wether- 
ell had called the Spiritualists “ Spiritists,’ 
and the editor ofthe Investigator criticised 
him for doing so. Somebody in turn sends 


a criticism on the critic, who thus replies :— 


“The Professor is right, philologically, or according 
to Worcester and Webster; we yield the point, asa 
candid man ought to do when he finds himself cor- 
nered; though, as we said, ‘ Spiritist’ is not in owr 
Dictionary, which is Webster’s abridged—hence our 
mistake. 

But notwithstanding this error we are right per 
Chesterfield, who says in his great book on manners 
that nicknames must never be used. Now ‘ Spirit- 
ist’ 7s a nickname, or so regarded by Spiritualists to 
whom it is applied, and therefore it should not be 
used, nor ought it to be though it weve in the Dic- 
tionary—in Webster’seven. ‘ Villain’ isto be found 
there, but what gentleman in his senses would ever 
Hee oF applying that epithet to respectable editors ? 

em ! 

Let ns always call a class of people by the denom- 
inational name which they give themselves. This is 
no more than just; it is what is conceded to all par- 
ties, and the Spiritualists are as much entitled to this 
courtesy as any other people. Our Christian corres- 
pondent would not relish the practice of being called 
by a term which he deemeda nickname. He would 
think, as we do, that it was notonly not gentlemanly, 
but directly contrary to the good rule which says, 
‘Do unto others as you would have other do unto 
you. 


Christian vitupevators will please take no- 
tice that the atheist practises the Golden Rule 
which they only preach. 


Oo 
WHO IS RIGHT? 


The Toledo Blade of Dec. 2 had the follow- 


ing among its local notices :— 


“There will be a free discussion at Lyceum Hall 
Sunday evening, December 4th, commencing at 7 
o’clock. 

Resolved, That the so called Free Religious move 
{movement ?] is calculated to’ dwarf man’s spiritual 
nature and blunt his aspirations for a higher life, and 
drive him into the coldest atheism. 

Resolved, That we offer in evidence (by compari- 
son) a knowledge of man’s immortality as taught by 
Spiritualism. 

All are invited to take part in the discussion.” 


The next day we received the following 
letter from a lady (personally unknown) re- 
siding in the State of New York :—. 


‘“*T see that my time of subscription for Taz InpEx 
is about to expire, and, as I don’t want to lose a sin- 
gle number, I hasten to enclose one dollar for the 
next six months. I thank God that there are those 
who boldly declare the truth as they themselves see 
it. Ihave been a reader of Tur INpEx but a few 
months; but I cannot afford to do without it. It. 
deserves a wider circulation, and should be read by 
every liberal family in the country. I hope to be 
able to secure a few subscribers for it soon. Its no- 
ble truths, so fearlessly proclaimed, must dispel the 
dark shades of superstition. Although a Spiritualist 
in my belief, I am also a firm advocate of ‘free 
religion ;’ for nothing else so fills the longings of my 
nature, and I find nothing in it in opposition to my 
belief in Spiritualism. When truth is presented to 
me, I gladly accept it from whatever source. May 
the noble little IvpEx continue to dispense its good 
things to a world hungering for spiritual food!” 


We are sorry that any liberal person should 
so completely misapprehend the free religious. 
movement as the above resolutions imply. To 
Free Religion all questions are open, to be 
settled by human reason alone through a can- 
did and scientific study of established facts. 
It is not necessarily spiritualistic or material- 
istic, theistic or atheistic, but will be what- 
ever the fearless and faithful pursuit of truth 
shall make it; and it must be the ultimate 
faith of all persons except those who dogged- 
ly refuse to submit their opinions to the test 
of experience and thought. ‘There can be no. 
antagonism between Free Religion and any 
form ot faith which has a better basis than 


blind prejudice and stubborn dogmatism, 
SP 
Especial attention is called to the advertise- 


ment of Mr. Frothingham’s sermons. ‘The 
fine thought, catholic spirit, and graceful 
style of Mr. Frothingham have made him one 
of the most influential religious reformers of 
the time, and whoever orders these discourses 
will find himself richly rewarded for the 
trifling trouble and expense. The entire 


serjes can be had for only seventy cents. 
eo 


We are glad to be informed that a Radical 
Club is to be organized soon at Dayton, Ohio, 
the preliminaries being already arranged, 
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Communications. 


N. B.— Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 


A REMONSTRANCE FROM A METHODIST 
CLERGYWIAN. 


Brooxrierp, Mass., Noy. 11, 1870. 


Frienp Appor:—There are members of my society 
here who, a few years ago, were Sabbath-breakers, 
profane, ill-disposed, reckless, and even riotous. 
They are now ‘‘clothed and in their right mind.” 
They are orderly, industrious, sweet-spirited, exem- 
plary in conduct, faithful to their families, and be- 
neyvolent towards the needy. This is the result of 
that ‘‘dirt-eating orthodoxy” you so intensely hate. 

The statistics of benevolence and philanthropy fur- 
nish indubitable evidence that at least nine-tenths of 
our literary, and especially our benevolent institu- 
tions, have been endowed by professing Christians. 
They were awakened to their duty in this direction 
by the religion which they had embraced. This is 
the result, practically carried out, of a ‘‘ dirt-eating 
orthodoxy.” : 

Nearly. all those, male and female, who, either at 
home or abroad, in the domestic or foreign field, in 
the'city or wilderness, are toiling in the missionary 
field, are toiling under the auspices of the Christian 
Church, and are maintained by the hard earnings of 
Christian people. This is another result of a ‘‘dirt- 
eating orthodoxy,” of this ‘‘night-mare religion,” 
which can inspire, in rational minds, only sentiments 
of horror and disgust. None are readier to cry—‘‘By 
their fruits,” &c.,.than Free Religionists: Why is it 
you persistently refuse to recognize this kind of tes- 
timony on behalf of the claims of Evangelical Christ- 
ianity ? When Free Religion shall achieve any such 
practical results as those just indicated. or even bid 
fair to, we shall be but too happy, I think, to give 
you all proper credit therefor. Until you do some- 
thing of this kind, is it gracious, much less generous, 
to be continually making these bitter flings at the 
Evangelical body ? 

ow I have no’ more sympathy with cant than you. 
I abominate as heartily as you can this free and easy 
use of the ‘‘stock phrases of a sect,”—the glib and 
flippant utterances of conventional phrases which 
have long since become discharged of their meaning, 
and rendered thrice threadbare by numberless repeti- 
tions. If aman really feels that he is a vile worm, 
why let him say so; and I will pity him, and deplore 
the teaching which has borne such fruit. If he ut- 
ters such language simply from the force of habit, I 
am tempted to despise him. But to charge that it is 
the tendency of orthodoxy proper, or the Evangelical 
faith, to ‘‘ paralyze every influence that would make 
men manly, courageous, truthful, and free,” that it is 
calculated to undermine self-respect and debauch 
manhood, that it is ‘saturated and steeped in terror- 
ism,” that the great bulk of its influence is ‘‘ hate- 
ful,” and as such to be dreaded and deplored, is 
charging what is directly contradicted by the most 
palpable facts. An African Prince was once asked 
why he believed the Bible divine. He replied,—‘‘Be- 
cause I find, as a matter of fact, all good men, as a 
rule, calling it so, and minding it; and bad men, asa 
rule, disregarding it, save to curse and denounce it.” 
The very facts adduced by Robert Collyer, recently, 
in your columns, as to the fruits of a supreme confi- 
dence in the Bible on the part of the humble poor of 
England, ought forever to shield that venerable Book 
from sneers and jibes,—such, for example, as those 
indulged in recently by Denton, in his article repro- 
duced in your columns. Surely if there was ever a 
time when Christians ‘‘dealt damnation round the 
land” with more lavish or unsparing hand than this 
man deals it, I should like to know when. And Mr. 
Towne might be safely reckoned in the same cate- 
gory. One would suppose that the latter gentleman 
believed in the existence of a certain very hot place 
after all, notwithstanding his declarations to the con- 
trary, in consideration of his confession that his 
fierce invectives were heated, even to their white- 
heat, in some other furnace (some supernal ?) than his 
own bosom. 

Finally, Iam opposed to cant, to hypocrisy, to 
dogmatism, to bitterness, to misrepresentation, to 
fierce rivalries of: creed everywhere. But do these 
same offences appear any more correct on the lips or 
in the conduct of Free Religionists than of the stout- 
est Orthodox sinner or saint in the world? 

R. H. Howarp. 


[It is with the utmost willingness that we give a 
place in our columns to the above temperate and 
manly protest against supposed injustice; and we 
respect the feelings that prompted its- author to send 

“it. If we have really erred, or misrepresented Ortho- 
doxy, ‘we are sincerely sorry. 

But the only part of the above letter that has any 
bearing upon the article it criticises is the dozen lines 
beginning—‘“If a man really feels,” ete. In‘‘deplor- 
ing the teaching which has borne such fruit,” 7. ¢., ex- 
trayagant self-depreciation before God, Mr. Howard 


deplores the teachings of Orthodoxy, and joins in our 


condemnation of it. What censure, then, can he pass 
upon us? 

Will Mr. Howard give a frank, direct answer to 
these questions ?— 


1. Is not the doctrine of Total Depravity an essen- 
tial part of Orthodoxy ? 

2. Isitnot the necessary effect of belief in that doc- 
trine to create utter self-abhorrence and self-con- 
tempt? ; 


8. Does not this loss of self-respect necessarily tend . 


to “paralyze every influence that would make men 


’ manly, courageous, truthful, free?” 


An answer to these questions, if sent, shall be 
printed with the least possible delay.—Eb. | 
> 
RADICAL CHRISTIANITY.” 


In an editorial article in the first number of his 
Haaminer, beaded ‘‘ A Criticism of our Aim,” Mr. 
Towne says:—‘‘Our position is, that we and all 
others should, by radical reform, strip off what is not 
true religion, and make each for his own people a 
true Judaism, or true Christianity,” etc., and then 
goes on to argue that each should keep what he 
terms their ‘‘providential name.” I would ask Mr. 
Towne if what was left after stripping off all the er- 
rors-and superstitions of the several religions would 
not be very nearly the same in every case. If so, 
why not find some one name that will express the 
good and true in all and call them by that, instead 
of having a dozen different names? It would cer- 
tainly make things clearer to the common mind. 

He thinks Mr. Abbot and his friends are forming a 
new sect, because they stand ‘‘squarely outsice of 
Christianity,” and must therefore necessarily stand 
outside of all other religions. Mr. Towne finds no 


(difficulty in making a very nice distinction between 
“* Christian religion” and ‘‘¢he Christian religion ” in 


his own case ; can he not see that there is a much 
plainer distinction between ‘‘religion” and ‘‘the re- 
ligions” in the case of his friends ? 

If he is trying to make Christianity mean Free Re- 
ligion, as he says he is, why not call it Free Reli- 
gion, and not insist upon calling it Christianity, when 
in order to do so he must take away from the word 
its original meaning, and the one which it has kept 
eighteen hundred years? 

The use of the words ‘‘American” and ‘‘ Christian,” 
which Mr. Towne quotes as a parallel case, is not so. 
“American” has always been used to express nation- 
ality, not justice or injustice. Mr. Parker wished 
toadda new meaning—‘‘the love of justice ”—to 
the word, not to change the old meaning. Christian 
has always meant a believer in the Messiahship of 
Christ; thenew meaning—‘‘love to God and man” 
—has already been added. Mr. Phillips found fault 
with the additional meaning of the word American; 
we do not quarrel with it in either case. But if Mr. 
Parker had said that ‘‘ American” did not mean na- 
tionality at all, but only love of justice, we should 
think him jnst as wide of the mark as those who say 
‘‘Christian ” does not mean a belief in the Messiah- 
ship of Christ, but only loye to God and man: 

Knowing the strength and purity of Mr. Towne’s 
convictions, and admiring the earnestness with which 
he works in their behalf, we can only regret that he 
cannot see what seems to us so plain. 

A Reaver or ‘ Tur EXAMIner.” 


a 
A CRITICISM 


OF “THE JESUS OF HISTORY,” PUBLISHED BY WIL- 
LIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON, 1869. 
‘ 


This bookis rather analytical than constructive. 
Although English in its authorship, it is German in 
its.scholarship and treatment of the subject; which is 
more scholastic than original. Its great defect is that 
it rather obscures than discloses the idea—which 
should have been most prominent—that Jesus was 
not an exeeptional personage. Thisis the great fact 
which all the orthodox writers endeavor to obliter- 
ate, and which the rationalistic ones, even, are unable 
to comprehend, or are afraic. to encounter. As soon 
as this fact is understood in its full significance, and 
the class of persons to which he belonged, identified, 
then a rational life of Jesus may be written that 
will fill a place at present unoccupied in literature. 
This identification is not at all difficult. Jesus was— 
the word has an invidious modern sense, which did 
not anciently belong to it—a Demagogue: a prosecu- 
tor before the people of the upper orders of society 


. for their vices, hypocrisies, oppressions or cupidities as 


rulers and magistrates. He was, like others of his 
age, and like some of all ages, a reformer. The ba- 
sis of his reformatory. efforts was the dominant pop- 
ular idea ofhis time: a rectification of the morals of 
the Jewish people as a condition precedent to the res- 
toration of the Jewish national autonomy. He felt 
that. although the desire fer such restoration was uni- 
versal, there were many who were unwilling to incur 
the sacrifices essential to its attainment, and these he 
denounced. The nature of the case would determine 
the style of exhortation. ‘Repent, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at. hand,” in the sense of reform, that we 
may recover our lost nationality, was doubtless the 
text and the sum of his discourses. Itis idle to look 
upon the New Testament as, in any sense,an historic- 
al work. The only way to eliminate its historical 
errors is to do—as Strauss has done—eliminate the 
whole. It is through personal analogies, and a com- 
prehension of the genius of the people and the ideas 
of the time, that a conception of the character and 
consequent conduct of Jesus can be attained. He 
was a Jew and deeply felt the national humiliation. 
He belonged to a social order with whom privation 
was habitual. He was a patriot willing to make large 
sacrifices for the sake of the end which he desired. 


He was an enthusiast, a class of people prone to self- 
deception. He was probably imbued with the prey- 
alent Messianic superstition, and believed that, 
through a process of moral purification, the Jewish 
nationality might be supernaturally restored. He was 
earnest as men are who aresure of theiridea. He was 
doubtless eloquent, with unusual powers of homely 
but vivid illustration. The process through which 
his mode of life, his failures and his successes, reacted 
upon himself to work changes in his character, te 
transform him from an exhorter into an agitator, and 
from an agitatorinto an insurrectionist, filling his 
fancy with illusions, and inspiring him with an am- 
bition that was foreign to his earlier career, is one 
which many others have experienced. All along the 
path of humanity heroes of this order have been drop- 
ped; the life of each of whom is in some sort, an illus- 
tration of that of all others. This is what Imean by 
a biography of Jesus from a strictly human point of 
view. 


>> 
ORGANIZATION, 


My Duar Mr. Asnor:—In travelling over the coun- 
try, one is astonished to see how wide-spread and 
simultaneous is the feeling of dissent from the popu- 
lar churches and their religions. Spiritualism was 
the first te make inroads upon the ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. It began with the Universalists, and 
has nearly eviscerated that body. Then it attacked 
the Methodists, and thousands left its communion 
openly, while thousands more remained behind, 
deeming it best, from motives of policy, business ané 
social, not to break their church connection. Ther 
in “ Gates Ajar” Spiritualism threw out its skirmish 
line, and “felt” the enemy in the orthodox churches. 
The success of that book, which has no uncommon 
merits, literary or otherwise, proves that in the com- 
servative sects there is aremarkable readiness to ac- 
cept the Spiritual philosophy. And no wonder; for 
who that is conscious of the dignity of his own na- 
ture does notfeel an overwhelming inte.est in the 
question—if a man dies, shall he live again ? The as- 
tonishing success of Spiritualism is due, 1 think, te 
the fact that it undertakes to solve this great ques- 
tion, and to give the tendrils of hope asolid columa 
to twine around. 

Then came Free Religion into the arena, and, de- 
nying the correctness of the popular theology, did jus- 
tice to God’s grand system of Naturdl Religion. It 
permeates our literature. It captivates intellect 
and moral worth everywhere, and would make a 
clean sweep of it but for the fact that it has no hon- 
ors and emoluments to offer its converts, and because 
men in the ministry over fifty-five years of age, as a 
general rule, have adopted the saying—the churck 
supports me and I must support the church, 

All Spiritualists are Free Religionists, but all Free 
Religionists do not see their way clear to be Spiritu- 
alists. Yet, I see no reason why the two classes 
could not unite upon a distinctly defined platform, 
disavowing all creeds, and only proposing to com- 
bine their forces in the work of getting and doing 
good. There are many persons who, secing the mis- 
chief done by creeds and churches, are opposed to or 
ganization, fearing that sooner or later a test of mem- 
bership might be adopted which would encroach up- 
on the sacred liberty of the individual and ultimate 
in bondage. There are at least a million of men and 
women in this country of the highest intelligence, 
and the loftiest moral purity, who totally and heartily 
repudiate the religion of the churches, but who are 
isolated, unacquainted with each other, and whose in- 
fluence is therefore comparatively unfelt. Frequent 
conyentions should bring these people together, that 
they may look each other in the face, and confer 
about a plan for the emancipation of other minds from 
the terrible yoke of superstition fron: which they 
themselves have been delivered. 

Look at the advantages of organizing a sentiment; 
and take the church for example. The church, Prot- 
estant and especially Catholic, is organized as com- 
pletely as the Prussian army. She understands the 
method and the policy well. Asa glass lens com- 
bines and concentrates the raysof light, and brings 
them to a focus, and thus produces heat, so organiza- 
tion concentrates the separate influence of individu- 
als, and gives them greater power. 

1. There are her Z’heologicul Seminaries, which, like 
a nation’s military academies, train up Cflicers te 
command the sacramental host and to be consecrated 
for life to the service of re-asserting and perpetuating 
the dogmas and ceremonies of the church. 

2. Then there are her Hducational Societies, which 
take *‘ poor but pious” y oung men from the shop, or 
the plough-tail, and send them to the Academy, the 
College, and the Seminary, to be educated for the 
ministry at the expense of the church. Ten yeare 
ago the statistics of the orthodox churches showed 
that two-thirds of the existing ministry were charity 
men, under pecuniary obligation to believe and 
preach the doctrines of the church. If one of these 
beneficiaries, either at the Seminary, or afterwards in 
the ministry, dared to think and question the creed, 
he was socn brought to hismilk by reproaches which 
cut to the bone—ingratitude to his mother, the 
church—the frozen viper stinging the bosom of her 
who had warmed him into lite. In 1850 an orthodox 
minister who lived next door to an abolitionist, was 
offered an anti-slavery document to read. He de- 
clined it, saying, “ My friend, I don’t dare to read it; 
for if I do, I shall be convinced that slavery is wrong, 
and that I ought to leave the church which up- 
holds and justifies it. IfI were able to pay back the 
money I received in getting an education, 1 would do 
go, and becomefree to think, to speak, and to act. 
But I am not able to do so, and I don’t want to make 
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myself unhappy, as I would, if I read that book, and 
became an abolitionist.” That man wa; emasculat- 
ed. He became a moral eunuch for the church’s sake 
and his own, and his long degradation impressed the 
very features of his face. 

3. The church has her Revival Meetings; and every 
winter each evangelical meeting-house becomes a re- 
cruiting office to enlist soldiers of the cross. I know 
Methodist churches where, every night during the 
whole winter, meetings are kept going, and every 
method is resorted to to enlist recruits. 

4. Then there are the Sabbath Day’s services, which 
are the drill days of the church; Sabbath Schools for 
the children, and Bible classes for the adults. What 
a mighty influence these exert in keeping the people 
together, perpetuating their blindness, and making 
them contented in their bondage! 

5. Then Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the Sacra- 
ments which furnish frequent occasions for making 
and renewing vows—oaths of consecration to the ser- 
vice of thechurch. A cynic once said, ‘“ The people 
like to be humbugged.” Itreally seems to be the case 
in matters of religion,for with what holy horror does 
aman, justfrom ‘the table of ihe Lord,’ or “ the 
waters of Baptism,” behold the person who regards 
these ceremonials as empty and unmeaning ! 

6. Then there are Boards of Missions, for support- 
ing weak churches everywhere, and establishing new 
ones. It is amazing to see, in reading the annual Re- 
ports, the large number of “weak churches,” and the 
numter of those that totally expireevery year. The 
first class would soon follow the second, were it not 
for funds which the Mission Boards supply in eking 
out the miserable salaries of their preachers. Some 
time since there was great rejoicing in the orthodox 
camp when Mr. Connor’schurch in Boston, and Mr. 
Johnson’s in Salem, disbanded. But what are these 
to the scores of churches among the orthodox which 
die without public notice, and the scores of those 
which linger out a feeble existence? 

7. Then there are Publication Societies, and Tract 
Societies, for making and spreading sectarian litera- 
ture, and expending in this line vast sums of 
money. ~ 

8. Then there are Church Hutension Boards, for 
building meeting houses for weak churches; and de- 
partments of Agencies to raise funds for keeping the 
wheels of all this vast church machinery greased, and 
the steam up. 

Thus the popular religion, like a great citadel, is 
buttressed up with props at the north side, props at 
the east side, props at the south side, and also at the 
west side, till it looks like the various points of the 
compass. 

Now is it any wonder that with such a complete 
organization, and with such resources of men and 
money, and animated with the zeal of saving souls 
from burning ina lake of fire and brimstone, and 
withso many nice cozy sinecures for the leaders 
themselves, and their friends, in close co operation; 
is it strange, I say, that the church should gain ad- 
herents and command influence? My wonder is, 
when I think of it, that she has not taken full pos- 
session of the country, and ridden down every other 
thing, as she did in the middle ages. This fact cau 
only be accounted for by a secret distrust in her doc- 
trines that makes the intelligent luke-warm, and 
that quenches ina measure the zeal of those who sel- 
dom read or think, and therefore never doubt. 

And yet what trepidation,—what marching and 
counter-marching on the battlements, and what beat- 
ing of drums, when a baker’s dozen of unorganized 
Free Religionists train a siege gun on this Malakoff 
of superstition, and give ita shell or two! What re- 
joicing there was when the “ Radical,” after firing 
hot shot tora few years, withdrew for more ammuni- 
tion, and to change its position of attack ! 

Suppose now that the Free Religionists and Spirit- 
ualists, fhe advocates of Natural Religion, would 
unite, establish clubs in every town and neighbor- 
hood, organize a Publication Society for issuing 
tracts, calling in question the claims of the church as 
the teacher of the people, inculcating the absolute re- 
ligion of loye to God and love to man, opening an 
aggressive, reformatory policy in regard to the vices 
of society, and co-operating in works of beneficence, 
—such an organization, extending its affiliations into 
every town and city, would rout the church on every 
field of battle. Indeed there would not be much need 
of battle; for the church faith is so vulnerable at 
every point, and the doctrines of Natural Religion so 
consonant with reason and common sense, that all 
that is necessary isto adopt the didactic method of 
Lord Bacon, and say,—the Free Religionists think 
thus and so for such reasons. 

What a pity it is, Mr. Abbot, that there is so much 
talent all over the country wasted in selfish isolation ! 
If the principles of Radicalism by their own sheer 
force, and without any concert of action on the part 
of those who hold them, can so shake thestrong-holds 
of superstition, what could they not do, if they were 
marshalled in battle array, and made war according 


to rule? BrEZA. 
EE ooo 
A DEBATE OUT WES®. 


Sranton, Kansas, Nov. 28, 1870. 


Epiror or tHe INprx:—Haying seen a few num- 
bers of Tur INprx, and appreciating its worth, I 
now make myself a subscriber. I send, also, some 
names, to whom I wish you to send a sample num- 
ber, hoping that, when they see it, they will also sub- 
scribe. 


It may be interesting to you to know something of 
a debate which has just closed in this place between 
Joel Moody, a Free Religionist, and Rey. Pardee 


Butler, a Christian. There were three Biblical ques- 
tions discussed, but the following appeared to be the 
chief one,—‘*The narratives of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, and the Acts of the Apostles give a cor- 
rect account of the birth, life, death, resurrection, 
and ascension to heaven of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are to be received as true.” 

Under this, the essential doctrines of Christianity 
were discussed before a large audience for five nights ; 
and such an array of facts bearing on it never before 
was presented to this people. This community, if I 
do say it, is above the average for intelligence and 
moral conduct; and, if an appreciative audience can 
be found, the disputants had it here. 

The Christians sent into the northern part of the 
State for their champion, Mr. Butler, upon whom 
they vied with each other in bestowing praise; some 
even said he was the smartest man in the world, a 
sort of demi-god, whom they seemed to worship. Mr. 
Moody, however, came without any such prestige. 

Mr. B. proved himself nothing but an exhorter, not 
a debater, and wonderfully deficient in the history of 
his religion. Mr. Moody, on the other hand, in his 
manly, forcible, logical method, weaving into his 
speeches a woof of history, drew even from his op- 
ponents the most flattering eulogies. It astonished 
the Christians, however, when Mr. Moody said that 
Christianity was not good enough for him, that it 
was not in keeping with the spirit of this age, and 
that the distinctive doctrines of Christianity made 
men and women worse instead of better. His argu- 
ment on this was spiced with many facts in point, by 
which he portrayed the Biblical conception of God 
and hell as unworthy of civilized man. 

The phrases—‘‘Ascension to heaven”—and—‘‘Lord 
of the universe”—-he sent to their long home in the 
minds of nearly everybody in afifteen-minutes’ speech 
on Astronomy. 

This debate has been a harvest of truth for hungry 
souls, and the good that has already come of it can 
be seen inthe young men and women who listened. 
It is noticed that a freer expression is given to liberal 
ideas, and that the term ‘‘infidel” has lost its effect 
on the thinking people of the place. Above all, peo 
ple are beginning to see that the Christian religion 
does not express the highest phase of religious life. 

Yours in behalf of Truth and Manhood, 
LIsTENER, 


oe ~g> 
THE AUTHORITY CF THE BIBLE. 


[The following letter, received several weeks ago, 
seemed to usso much to the point, that we obtained 
permission to print it. The writer, however, pre- 
ferred not to make an anonymous criticism of a 
friend,/ and we therefore append his name. We have 
kept the letter in type a considerable time, hoping 
that Rey. Mr. Collyer would find leisure to continue 
his reply to Dr. Bland; but we fear that we shall be 
disappointed, and cannot conveniently wait longer. 
If Mr. Collyer’s engagements permit him to complete 
his reply, we shall give it the earliest possible inser- 
tion in our columns.—ED. ] 


Ineed not repeat what I have already told you, 
that I find Tue InpEx indispensable—the ftreest, 
ablest, and most truly religious publication in the 
United States. The so-called religious papers are 
very weakly religious, but very strongly sectarian, 
selfish and full of cant. Tue InpEXx is the reverse 
of this, very strongly religious, and ought to be whol- 
ly without sectarianism, selfishness, or cant; and so 
far as 1 can see thus far, it is. 

I want to say a word of criticism of Robert 
Collyer’s letter in the last INDEx in renly to Dr. 
Bland. He says: ‘‘I had held the Bible to beof au- 
thority,” because itis and has been a comfort and a 
consolation tomen and women. This he calls his 
“ second reason for the authority of the Bible.” Chil- 
dren are a comfort and consolation for men and 
wonien, but they are not authority. Fire ina cold 
day, or a warm over-coat, water when one is thirs- 
ty, and food when hungry, areacomfortand conso- 
lation; but they are not “authority,” because they are 
comforts and consolations. Would it not be a better 
use of terms and better logic to say that the Bible is 
a help, an indispensable help to men, if you please, 
rather than to call it “authority” or ‘‘of authority,” 
because it is a comfert and consolation ? The Bible, 
so far as it contains the hoarded experience of man- 
kind, or the highest and best thoughts and spiritual 
perceptions of the race, is and must continue to be a 
help to all men; but not for such areason should it 
be “authority” to men, or in other words their mas- 
ter. If Mr. Collyer means that the Bible is of such 
authority as the Encyciopeedia is, then we say amen ; 


_ but he seems to regard it as of other and very differ- 


ent authority. In fact he says—“1 hold it to be of 
authority, as a revelation of spiritual truths, above 
all other books.” Not more valuable and richer in 
spiritual truths, but “of authority above all other 
books.” If this is what Mr. C. means, it is incum- 
bent on him to show wherein consists, &c., and what 
is the nature of this authority. It seems to me that 
Mr. C. speaks more from his heart than he does from 
his head in this matter, when it is a subject upon 
which the heart cannot be permitted to testify. It 
is purely an intellectual question whether the Bible 
is to be regarded as authority or not; and the sen- 
timents and emotions ought to stand aside, while it 
is being determined. Mr. Collyer, however, submits 
the whole question to the feelings, as it seems to me, 
and makes the term “authority” stand in the place of 
help, assistance, comfort, or consolation, which is 
sadly to confound terns. A. J. Grover. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN* 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY. 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS Pee pt 


PRESIDENT— Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vicr PresIpENTs—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind.; 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. . 

SecreTary—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

DrrecTrors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


MORE WISAPPREHENSIONS. 


We have had occasion more than once in 
this department to correct misapprehensions 
concerning the Free Religious Association, 
We do not consider it worth while to follow 
up all the charges that are brought against 
the Association by persons who either cannot 
or will not understand the movement which 
it represents. We would especially avoid all 
personal controversy. But sometimes, for 
the sake of those who are open to conviction 
and are yet in doubt as to the position of the 
Association, and who may be led into error 
by the statements of unfriendly critics, it is 
important to make the counter-statement. 
For this reason we feel impelled to note two 
or three points of an address made by Rey. 
A.D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, in his church short- 
ly after our Convention in that city. We 
have to trust to a report transferred to the 
Christian Register from the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette. It bears evidence of being authentic, 
and, so’ far as it goes, seems substantially 
verbatim. Yet we are willing to make allow- 
ance for reporters’ mistakes. 

And first, as the point that has most at- 
tracted our attention, we would like to know 
from Mr. Mayo, whether he or his reporter is 
responsible for the statement, that, “As a 
body, the Free Religionists are committed to 
the most extreme theories that prevail in rela- 
tion to family life.” If Mr. Mayo in this sen- 
tence has been misrepresented by his reporter, 
he will doubtless at once set the matter right. 
If the sentence is his own, we think he will 
see on reflection that he has been tempted 
into making a most unwarranted and slander- 
ous charge. The language, to be sure, in 
form is somewhat ambiguous. ztremes are 
in two directions. Literally, the sentence 
might mean that the Free Religionists as a 
body are committed to the most strict as well 
as the most Jax theories of family life. But 
we do not suppose that the writer will claim 
to have meant this, nor that any ordinary 
reader can fail to understand the insinuation 
that the sentence was intended to convey. 
Since, however, some of the prominent mem- 
bers of the Association haye publicly taken 
very strict ground with regard to the family 
relation, and, so far as we are aware, no mem- 
ber, prominent or otherwise, has ever advyo- 
cated “the most extreme theories that pre- 
vail” on the other side, it would be more cor- 
rect to say that the Free Religionists as a 
body are committed to a severe than,to a 
loose theory of family life. But in truth 
there is no commitial of the Free Religionists 
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as a body, or of the Association, to any theo 

ry. Individual members may commit them- 
selves to this or that opinion, but they do not 
commit the Association or any other mem- 
bers. And certainly Mr. Mayo, if he is the 
Christian he professes to be, will either with- 
draw this charge or bring his proofs to sub- 
stantiate it. 

Again, Mr. Mayo characterizes (according 
to his reporter) the reliance of radical believ- 
ers on reason and intuition, thus :—‘‘ They 
assume at the outset the attitude of the Deity. 
All knowledge is accessible only from them- 
selves, and is only an outcome of their own 
souls.” As to assuming the attitude of Deity, 
we should say that represents Orthodoxy 
rather than Rationalism. Rationalism as- 
sumes nothing. Itisaseeker. It finds Deity 
through the human faculties. And we should 
like to know how man is to find Him in any 
other way. Suppose a specific Revelation : 
it must yet be addressed to the human facul- 
ties—must come to man through his natural 
powers. The natural reason, intuition, con- 
science must test it somewhere. We are un- 
able to see how man is to have access to any 
kind of knowledge except from the plane of 
his own consciousness. Can he by any leger- 
demain step off trom that plane to get it? But 
this is by uo means to say that consciousness 
originates all that it contains. We do not 
think that Rationalists generally would accept 
the statement that “all knowledge is only an 
outcome of their own souls,” but would rather 
say that all knowledge comes through the hu- 
man soul. 

One word more. Mr. Mayo appears to 

_think that the believers in free religion are 
very arrogant, and that they inevitably tend 
to the deification of individual human reason. 
To our mind, on the contrary, their faith 
seems a very humble one. They do not 
claim, as Mr. Mayo does, that the world has 
had as yet a “perfect” system of religion; 
an “ultimate” statement of faith; a “com- 
plete” revelation, to which nothing can be 
added and from which nothing substracted ; 
a special teacher and life that are “a sufficient 
guidance to all men, in all time.” They are 
not so audacious as to claim that their facul- 
ties have the right to say of any system of 
religion, that this is the completely rounded, 
ultimate, absolute whole; nor to assert what 
will be a sufficient guidance to all possible 
races of men in all possible ages of the future. 
They do believe very much in reason and in- 
tuition; they believe that man may be rey- 
erently proud of his faculties and of his posi- 
tion in the world; but to make such a claim 
as is stated above is a deification of human in- 


tellect to which they have not yet aspired. 
- <I 


Rey. Mr. Blanchard, of Indianapolis, as the 
following letter indicates, though criticising 
the Association, has a more generous appre- 
ciation of its position and work than has his 
Cincinnati brother. We reprint this letter 
also from the Christian Register, And we 
are glad of this opportunity to say, that the 
Association is much indebted to the hos- 
pitable and magnanimous conduct of Mr. 
Blanchard for the success of its Convention 
at Indianapolis. 

Inpranapouis, Noy. 6, 1870. 


The Free Religious Association held a Convention 
in this city on Thursday evening, and Friday eve- 
ning, of this week. The twoevening sessions were 
largely attended; the two day ones brought out only 
small audiences. Invited by the committee having 
charge of the preliminary arrangements to act as tem- 
porary chairman, it seemed tome my plain duty, as 
minister of the Unitarian society, to accept the invi- 


‘ our best men be fired by a missionary zeal. 


tation. The Liberal Christian should co-work, as far 

as he can, with the Free Religionist. Liberal Christ- 

ene is Free Religion plus the leadership of Jesus 
shrist. 

I attended the meetings, listened with interest to 
the speeches. enjoyed much and regretted much. 

The addresses of the President, Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, were admirable in spirit and excellent in 
statement. Mr. Towne showed his deep religious fer- 
vor, and also his readiness “to strike very hard.”. Mr: 
Abbot exhibited sweetness of spirit in many of his re- 
marks, great earnestness of purpose, and great read- 
iness to get his ideas lodged in his hearers’ minds by 
preparatory “shocking.” He seems desirous of storm- 
ing through the breach instead of swinging open the 
gates. Mr. Potter won attention by his gentle speech. 
Mr. Connor, Mr. Vickers, and Miss Peckham also 
made addresses, and a paper was read by Col. J. O. 
Martin, of this city. Several Catholic priests and 
three or four of the “evangelical” clergy were present, 
and the audiences were attentive, though somewhat 
sparing of their applause. 

While there wasmuch in this Convention which 
Liberal Christians will disapprove, there was also 
much which should receive their approbation. The 
earnest spirit which has sent these men out on their 
present convention tour, and which will impel them 
to seek a hearing in many places, is one to command 
respect. Their scholarship is unquestionable, and 
their ability to reach the people evident. Let us give 
them, therefore, our regards as gentlemen, as schol- 
ars, and as aposties of Free Religion. 

From their Convention there is a lesson to be 
drawn which we Liberal Christians will do well to 
heed. We too must haveconventions. We too must 
send out our speekers, by threes or fours, to utter 
their best words in our towns and cities, where Uni- 
tarian societies already exist and where they do not. 
Many persons will attend conventions who will not 
enter our churches or our hallson Sundays. The 
clergy of the Orthodox bodies will attend them. The 
Romish priests will listen to them. Believing 
mightily in Liberal Christianity, Iyearn to see our 
denomination inaugurate the convention system, Let 
Equipped 
by learning, reading, zeal and gifts of speech, let them 
summon the people to hear them. We must meet 
the issues presented by our brothers, the Free Re- 
ligionists. Christianity and culture must go together. 
Liberal Christianity, interpreted by Martineau and 
Hedge, Freeman Clarke and Charles Lowe, can enter 
the arena with Free Religion. 

HENRY BLANCHARD. 


Pe 
PUBLICATIONS, 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Meerine of the Free Reiierous Association for 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrer, New Beprorp, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B. Froruineuam, on “The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;” Davin A. Wasson, 
on “ The Nature of Religion;’ Mrs. E. D. Crmney, 
on “ Religion as a Social Force ;’ F. E. AxBgot, on 
“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 
by the Spirit of the Age ;” 5. Jomnson, on “The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;” Rassr WIsp, on 
“ The Universal Elements in Judaism ;” Con. T. W. 
Higernson, on “ Mohammedanism:’ Wm. H. 
CHANNING, on “ The Religions of China ;’ W. J. 
Porter, on “ The Religions of India ;” and an ab- 
stract of a discussion on the “Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
his Report is specially representative of the princt- 
ples of the Association. Price 50 cents. In packagis 
of five or more 30 cents each. Also CHANNING’S 
Address on “Tug ReLiGions oF CuINa,’, (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interest at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 20 
cents, 

The Annuat Report for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 
and 50 cents respectively), Rey. Samuel Johnson’s 
essay on “Tire Worsaip oF Jesus” (50 cents), and 
an essay on “REASON AND REVELATION,” by WM. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all published through the Asso- 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec 
retary. 

The Report for 1868 contains a letter from the 
celebrated Hindu Theist, Kesnus CHUNDER SEN, 
on the “Origin and Aims of the Brahmo Somaj,” 
also an address by WENDELL PuILuips, on “Relig- 
ion and Social Science;” a letter by M. D. Conway, 
on “Religious Movements in England,” and speeches 
by Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, RoBeRT CoLLYER, 
CHaruys H. Maucoum, Joun Weiss, and others 
The Report for 1869 has addresses by RALPH 
Watpo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, JULIA WARD 
Hows, C. A. Barron, Pror. Denron, Horace 
SHAVER, Lucy STong, and others. 


According to the Watchman and Reflector, the fol- 
lowing are given ina recently published work on 
English surnames as specimens of the old Puritans in 
England about the year 1658. They are taken from 
a jury listin Sussex county, and cannot fail to cause 
asmile in ourday: Faint-not Hewet, Seek-wisdom 
Wood, Redeemed Compton, Accepted Trevor, God- 
reward Smart, Make-peace Heaton, Be-courteous 
Cole, Repentance Airs, Return Spelman, Kill-sin 
Pimple, Fly-debate Roberts, Be-faithful Sinner, 
Hope-for Rending, Weep-not Billings, Elected 
Mitchell, Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith White, Stand- 
fast-on-high Stringer, Search-the-Scriptures Morton, 
The-peace-of-God Knight. 


Vourarre’s Deara.—While in his last illness the 
clergy had come round him; and as all philosophers 
of that period appear to have felt particularly anxious 
that no public stigma should be cast upon them by a 
refusal of Christian burial, they persuaded him to 
undergo confession and absolution. He had a few 
weeks before submitted to this ceremony, and pro- 
fessed to die ia the Catholic faith, in which he was 
born—a ceremony which M. Condorcet may well 
say gave less edification to the devout than it did 
scandal to the Freethinkers. The cure (rector) of 
St. Sulpice had, on this being related, made inquiry, 
and found the formula too genteel. He required the 
Abbe Gauthier, who had performed the office, to in- 
sist upon a more detailed profession of faith, else he 
should withhold the burial certiicate. While this 
dispute was going on, the dying man recovered and 
put an end to it. 

On what proved his real death-bed, the cure came 
and insisted ona full confession. When the dying 
man had gone a certain length, he was required to 
subscribe to the doctrine of our Savior’s divinity. 
This roused his indignation, and he gave vent to an 
exelamation which at once put to flight all the 
doubts of the pious and reconciled the Infidels te 
their patriarch. The certificate was refused, and he 
was buried in a somewhat clandestine, certainly 
hasty manner, at the monastery of Scellieres, of 
which his nephew was abbot. The bishop of the 
diocese (Troyes) hearing of the abbe’s intention, dis- 
patched a positive prohibition ; but it arrived the lay 
after the ceremony had taken place.—Mrom Lord 
Brougham’s “ Lives of Men of Letters and Science.” 

><a 

Lapy MEpicaL STuDENTS IN CINcINNAtTI—One 
of our Jady M. D.’s is attending clinical lectures at 
the Cincinnati Hospital, and is received on thy same 
footing as the gentlemen. The first morning she at- 
tended there was a perfect silence and utter surprise 
on the part of the male students. Next morning they 
hissed her, and she paid no attention. On her en- 
trance the next morning they hissed more yehement- 
ly ; presently the professors came in and treated her 
with such marked respect it struck the young men 
that she had a right to be there, or that the profes- 
sors thought so at any rate. Next morning there 
was aslight atlempt at hissing, but cries of “ Stop 
that,” ‘“ Quit that,’ “None of that,’ from various 
quarters, soon silenced the few whose manhood was 
not sufficient for the trial of giving a woman an equal 
chance with themselves, and since then the lady has 
been so respectfully treated that it reflects credit on 
the Cincinnati students, as compared with those of 
Philadelphia and New York—Cincinnati Com- 
mercral. 
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SHRMONS 


By Rev. 0. B. Frothingham 


Forwarded free on receipt of five cents for euch. 


What is it to be a Christian ? 
Taking God’s Name in Vain. 
The Issue with Superstition. 
Infernal and Velestial Love. 
The Sin Against the Holy Ghost. 
Pilate and Jesus. 
The Dying and the Living God. 
The Foes of Society. 
The Living Spring of Water. 
Elective Affinity. 
Religious Irreligion. 
Experience and Hope. 
The Radical Belief. 

f& The Kternal Gospel. 

DAVID G. FRANCS, 


49t3] 1% Astor Place, New York. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VotumE, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure a copy, sent to any address post paid. 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each. 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. 

The May number contains Mr. Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion, 

The June number contains Mr. Frothingham’s article on 
‘* What is Religion for ? ” 

Address S. H. MORSE, office of ‘‘ The Radical,’ Boston, 

Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Nature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind. from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find sucharemecy 
we should seek one that has stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure sor Debdility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

he Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseases arising from it. The great preventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE! 
It isan impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall, 


$100 $100 $100 


Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 
one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil find, after the 
ehills have stopped, that by using a few bottles of the Bitters 
er Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty years ago, 
with all the prejudices of so-called ‘patent medicine” operat 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations o, 
their class, w th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following symptoms and if you find that your sys- 
gem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
ef your body, and uuless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 


the result. 
Et 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
fitions, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs betore the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiratron, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Evil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with impure blood. 


Oo 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


$s entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
teinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘Vhere is no al- 
eoholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters; hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


Elooflands German Tonic 


¥s a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &c, It is used for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco- 
holic stimulus is required. 


TEHESTIMOoN WwW 
Like the following was never before offered 1n behalf of any 
medical preparation: : 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Phief Justice of tue Supreme Court of Penusylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’ is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
ef debility and want 
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of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 
GEORGE W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ a valuable medicine 
ja case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia. I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1868. 
I have found by experience that ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 


ters ’’ is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptis symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO, SHARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. . 
Ihave used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic” in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
ase has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects. 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘ Hoofland’s German 

Tonic’ to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. lhad 


‘he dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 
en my stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able to 
walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 
gure. JAMES M, WOOD, 


JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ.., 
Raw Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
This is to certify that Ihave used ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters’’ for dyspepsia, and found itan invaluable remedy, 


CAUWUT CON.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the signature of C. M. JACKSON is on the 
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wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 
Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CELAS,. MM. EVANS, Prop’r. 
(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 


Prices.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
Rand’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 ta bottle, or half doz. for $7 50. 

Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to 
For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 


vet the genuine. . 
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dress JOHNSON, CLARK & UO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 38y1 
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TRS. WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for Children 
Teething greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the gums, reducing all iuflammation—will allay all 
pain and spasmodic action, and is sure to regulate the bow- 
els. Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and relicf and health to your infants. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty years, and 
Can Say In ConFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it what we have never 
been able to say ofany other medicine—NEVER HAS IT FamLED 
IN A SINGLE Tana To Errect A Curz, when timely used. 
Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one 


who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its oper 


‘ations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 


effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT OF WHAT WE HERE DE 
CLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain or exhaustion, relief will be fonnd in fifteen o 
twenty minutes after the syrup is administered. 

Fulldirections for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for **Mirs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,?? having the fac-simile of ‘‘ CURTIS & PERKINS” on 
the outside wrapper. All others are base imitatations. 
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ing, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. It recog- 
nizes no authority but that of reason and right. It believes in 
Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, »ut which it very 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself and in 
its consequences, than the great transition of the Roman Em- 
pire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change intelligibie in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
on this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 
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| THE FUTURE OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 


TION, AS AFFECTED BY THE SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE. 


{An Address reprinted from the Report of the Third Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association, held in Boston, 
May 27, 1870.) 


Mr. Presrpent,—In assigning to me, as the special 
topic of my remarks this morning, “The Future of 
Religious Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age,” you have summoned me to a task very per- 
ilous to the reputation of any one who ventures to at- 
tempt it: I mean the task of prophecy. Certainly I 
make no pretension to the inspiration which is sup- 
posed to be the prophet’s peculiar qualification for his 
work. But remembering that the “scientific study of 
theology” is one of the specified objects of this As- 
sociation, and remembering also that the great apostle 
of the Positive Philosophy declares it tobe an “axiom” 
that “science has prevision for its object,” I will ven- 
ture to peer into the future by the light of certain 
‘great principles or ideas. It is the power of these 
principles or ideas over the human mind which has 
produced what is called the “Spirit of the Age ;” and 
if I can detect the tendencies they are creating, as 
active causes in the great religious upheaval of modern 
times, I think I shall have done my duty to you and 
to the audience. IfI fail to wina great reputation 
as a prophet, I shall console myself with the reflection 
that I had, at least, no such reputation to lose. 

In America, where society is, as it were, in solution, 
and where men and women are at liberty to obey 
natural laws of aggregation, uncramped by the re- 
strictions of an ancient and hardened social system, 
the solvent power of ideas oyer imported trans-At- 
lantic institutions is enormous. The laws of social 
crystallography manifest themselves visibly in the 
voluntary arrangements and re-arrangements of men 
in the mass. If any thing is clear to an observant 
eye, it is that the most important changes are taking 
place in all our social relations. All institutions in 
America are changing, and we are all asking our- 
selves, ‘““What will come out of this universal ferment 
and effervescence?” Especially in religious organi- 
zations we see conflicting agencies at work: every 
sect has its two parties, progressive and reactionary ; 
and many persons are dismayed at the possible results 
of their antagonism. For myself, whether wisely or 
unwisely, I believe that I see the general meaning of 


the marches and counter-marches, the noise and bus- ’ 


tle and battle, which are all about us in this age. I 
believe that the Church, the great organization of 
Christianity, is going to pieces, as surely as a ship 
driven upon arocky coast; and I believe that some 
organization of Free Religion is going to take its 
place. The peculiar ideas of Christianity are grow- 


ing obsolete to this generation; its peculiar objects 
are becoming more and more uninteresting, even of- 
fensive, to it; its peculiar methods appear more plainly 
to be out of harmony with the spirit of the modern 
world. But at the same time I believe that never, 
in the whole history of man, was religion so much 
thought aboutas to-day. Iam more and more im- 
pressed with the intense earnestness which underlies 
the commercial and industrial activity of the times. 
Because vast numbers of people take seemingly no 
interest in the churches, Christians shake their heads 
dolefully over the godlessness of the world, stigmatize 
the century as one of unbelief, and sigh for the “ages 
of faith” when all Christendom wasof one mind. All 
this seems to me a libel on the timesin which we live. 
“When the Son of Man cometh,” said Jesus, ‘shall 
he find faith in the earth?” Ifhe should come to-day, 
he would find more faith than ever, though not of the 
kind he meant. The very want of faith which is so 
lamented is proof of the faith in which I rejoice. 
Faith in man, faith in ideas, faith in the natural laws 
which are the “higher thoughts and higher ways” 
of the God I believe in, were never so intense as to- 
day. Why, it is this faith, and this faith alone, which 
has made America possible; and when you talk to 
me about the “faithlessness” of the age, its scepticism, 
its materialism, its devotion to secular prosperity, its 
indifference to your long, dry, chaffy sermons, I re- 
ply, “Thank God, that the world has come out of 
your tombs of churches, and now sits clothed, in its 
right mind.” All this indicates that life at last flows 
in itsnatural channels; that men in this life busy 
themselves about the things of this life, as they ought. 
When a higher life comes, as I indeed trust it will 
come, it will be time enough to attend to the things 
of that life. Before heaven above, heaven below. 
The world is right, and the Church is wrong. Na- 
ture is wiser than the doctors who do their best to 
make her sick. They are prescribing for all sorts of 
fever, when the only disease of the patient is rapid 
growth and exuberant health. 


I said that the Christian Church was going to 
pieces. I believe it, chiefly-for the following reasons. 

1. Because the Church is growing more liberal. 
This is a symptom which nine radicals in ten take to 
be a sign ahat the Church is entering on a new lease 
of life. But it is asign thatthe Church is dying. The 
conservatives are wholly right in this matter; and 
the radicals will see it, when they come to take an 
outside view of Christianity. The Roman Catholic 
Church of the Middle Ages was Christianity ruling 
the world. Wheu liberty got one foot into its strong- 
hold at the Reformation, its power was shaken ; when 
she gets her whole body inside, its power will be gone. 
Just in proportion as liberty of thought and liberality 
of feeling get into the Church, in thatsame propor- 
tion Christianity gets out of it. Christian freedom is 
Christisn disintegration. The reason is that every 
organization must have its fundamental law ; and the 
fundamental law of Christianity is submission to au- 
thority. In every sect, the radical wing is for larger 
liberty,—and rightly, for libertyis the birthright of 
man; but the conservative wing is for authority,— 
and rightly, for authority is the very essence of 
Christianity. Both are right, foreach is faithful to 
its own idea; and the reason why they don’t agree is 
because their ideas are antagonistic. Liberty and 
Christianity never haye been reconciled, and never 
will be reconciled ; and from the moment that liberty 
began to get into the Christian Church, the Church 
was doomed. Its fallis only a question of time. When 
a Christian minister begins to say bold and radical 
things, like Mr. Murray at Park Street yonder, who 
is it that applauds, the Christian public or the outside 
public? The former are disturbed and terrified: it is 
the latter who are pleased. Do you suppose this 
quick and unerring instinct means nothing? The 
people don’t reason on the matter; but they have an 


intuitive perception of the practical relations of 
things, and see tendencies quicker than arguments. 
Radicals would be wiser if they appreciated this fact. 
Isay it, andsay it with emphasis,—the rapidly in- 
creasing liberality of the Christian Church is its 
rapidly approaching dissolution. Give liberty its 
will, and the walls will all tumble level with the 
ground. The Catholics, the Protestant Evangelicals, 
the Unitarians and Universalists, being all more or 
less infected with the spirit of age (which is simply 
the spirit of freedom), are all travelling the broad 
road of destruction, as Christian bodies. But—and 
this is why I rejoice—they will only arrive all the 
sooner as individuals at manhood and womanhood. 

2. Another reason why I believe the Church is 
going to pieces is that it is growing more wnited. 
This, again, is taken commonly as a sign of strength ; 
but it is, wnder present circumstances, really a sign of 
weakness,—an alarmed huddling together to resist a 
common foe. Ifthe influence of free thought both 
inside and outside the sects were not so evidently on 
the increase, you would see no such desperate amal- 
gamations as thatof Old and New School Presby- 
terianism, possible only by the sacrifice of what once 
were deep convictions. The marked tendencies to 
union among the Evangelical bodies of the country 
are due partly to a growing indifference to Christian 
doctrines, partly to a growing spirit of fellowship 
which, by anoble inconsistency, forgets the doctrines, 
partly to a secret and well-grounded alarm at the 
spread of so-called “infidelity.” All these are signs 
of weakness. The rotting-away of theological fences» 
the consequent over-stepping of the fences, and alarm 
lest the fences prove inadequate for protection,—that 
is the real meaning of these phenomena of concentra- 
tion. The fences once meant strong convictions, 
earnest and powerful beliefs worth battling for ; now 
they are held so languidly. that the trouble and sac- 
rifices of war-are too burdensome, and the congre- 
gations go for“‘peace at any price.” The instinct of 
fellowship has been powerfully repressed by doc- 
trines ; as, for instance, by the ‘close communion” 
doctrine of the “regular” or ‘Calvin Baptists.” But 
this doctrine, which is the strict logical corollary 
from Baptist premises, became so weakened in its 
hold on the minds of the people, that a new sect of 
“Free-will Baptists” split off by themselves, under the 
influence of the spirit of the age, to realize a wider 
fellowship. New sectsalways start with powerful 
and earnest convictions ; and re-union always re- 
mains impossible while this earnestness and strength 
endure. The centripetal forces which to-day are 
drawing the Evangelical sects together, and which 
are overbalancing the contrifugal forces of independ- 
ent beliefs, furnish daily proofs of the decay of Christ- 
ian tenets. Indifference to doctrine is weakness, 
easy-going and illogical good-fellowship is weakness, 
fear of infidelity is weakness,—that is, if judged from 
the stand-point of the Christian Church; and these 
weaknesses, which are the causes of the tendency to 
union among the sects, prove inherent weakness in 
the Church itself. 


One other reason only will Imention why I believe 
the Church is going to pieces: itis seeking to ally 
itself with the State. I refer to the attempts, laughed 
at thus far by the country, to get the Church estab- 
lished by law, through a theological amendment to 
the Constitution, The project seems ridiculous 
enough, yet it isthe drowning man’s clutch ata 
straw. When suchmen as Dr. Cheever and Profes- 
sor Tayler Lewis virtually advocate the absurd 
scheme in the “New York Independent,” the signifi- 
cance of the movement becomes more than trivial; 
and the late Pittsburg Convention, though empty as 
a bubble, is a bubble that shows the drift of the cur- 
rent. What but conscious weakness and alarm could 
prompt such a yiolation of Puritan principles? Is 
it not plainly a retrogression to Catholic ground? 
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And what could cause this retreat to the Church:and- 
State theory of Rome, except the fear produced by 
the formidable spread of free thought ? Nothing short 
of deadly peril to the Church would ever reconcile 
American Christians to it. Yet we shall hear more, 
and. not less, of this wild, despotic project. The instinct 
of self-preservation is strong in all organized bodies ; 
and, reason being on the side of free-thought, Clrist- 
janity must rely on law. Eyen the Unitarians, pro- 
fessedly the friends of freedom, know well how to 
make the law eke out the deficiency of their argu- 
ments. 

Believing, therefore, that the Christian Church is 
going to pieces, 1 inquire whether its fate is to be 
that of all religious organizution. Let us look ata 
few facts of human nature, from which, I think, an 
answer may be drawn. = 


1. If, as I conceive (notwithstanding Mr. Wasson’s 
recent able essay in the Radical”), the essence of re- 
ligion is man’s effort to perfect himself in all di- 
rections,—that is, to develop all the ideal possibilities 
of his nature,—then it may with truth be said that 
man is naturally a religious being. ‘The gradual but 
unending progress of the race from lower to higher 
levels is the most wonderful phenomenon of history ; 
yet this social progress is only the sum total, the gen- 
eralized result, of individual efforts to achieve per- 
fection of being. The existence of this great law of 
human progressisto my own mind the most con- 
vincing proof of infinite intelligence and mora] pur- 
pose in universal nature. The first great fact to be 
noied, therefore, is that man is naturally a religious 
being. 

2. But it is also true that man is naturally a social 
being. The same instinct which makes beavers club 
together to build a dam makes men associate when- 
ever they have any common objects to accomplish. 
Common ideas, common aspirations, common aims, 
create at once a yearning and a basis of fellowship. 
We are drawn man to man, by forces sacred and om- 
nipotent. Every pure emotion and high thought and 
noble purpose seeks to see itself multiplied in many 


souls. 
“Ag the deep sea reflects the sky, 
As in a glass forms re-appear, 
So in some heart would I descry 
The image of my hope and fear.” 


The universal fellowship of humanity, for which 
every lofty spirit longs today with an earnestness 
hitherto unknown in the world’s history, is simply a 
less intense but more diffused friendship,—a recog- 
nition of the law of love as the true substitute for 
soldiers and police-officers in the maintenance ofsocial 
order. The social instinct will find its perfect de- 
velopment in nothing short of the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

3. These two co-equal facts, that man is both a re- 
ligious and a social being, are the cause of a third fact; 
namely, religious organization. That religion will 
always be organized, in some form or other, may, I 
think, besetdown asa truth beyond dispute. So 
long as human nature remains what it is, it will 
create religious as surely as industrial, commercial, 
or political institutions. In other words, I believe 
that religious organization has a future ; and my sub- 
ject is nota bootless one. 

4. But while these permanent facts of man’s re- 
ligious and social natnre insure the permanence of re- 
ligious organization, in some form or other, it isa 
fourth fact, quite as sure, that its special forms are all 
changeable and transient. I deny the possibility of 
any changeless or permanent form of organized re- 
ligion. The reason is obvious. All institutions, re- 
ligious or otherwise, are moulded by wants, circnm- 
stances, and opinions, which are constantly chang- 
ing. Changes of public opinion on other subjects re- 
act with great power on men’s religion, and there is 
no reason to suppose that changes in public opinion 
will ever cease to occur. 
that the organizations founded by religion in one age 
will be changed inform by the ages that succeed. 
This, surely, is the lesson of the past; and it shows 
how idle are all speculations as to the “Church of the 
Future.” What Church in Christendom, for instance, 
has escaped the iufluences of increasing civilization ? 
If any Church could boast of immutability, it would 
surely be the Roman Catholic Church; yet finding 
his Encyclical and Syllabus powerless to arrest the 
growing influence of secular knowledge and progress, 
the poor old Pope is compelled to summon an (£cu- 
menical Council from the four quarters of the globe» 
in order to strengthen the Catholic Church by the 

new dogma ot Papal Infallibility. Thatis, the Cath- 


It is safe to say, therefore, . 


olic Church is compelled to change, in order to proye 
itsown vaunted changelessness! If Romanism is 
thus obliged to change, what other form of organized 
religion can pretend to be unchangeable? Organiza- 
tion endures; but organizations shift like summer 
clouds. In every one of them we see a double law 
of permanence and change, of life and death. Met- 
amorphosis of the indestructible is the eternal lesson of 
Nature. 

Thus we find four great facts which are solid as 
granite,—that man is a religious being, that man is a 
social being, that consequently religion must be or- 
ganized, and that religious organization must at the 
same time exist and change. These facts I conceive 
to be scientifically established. 

Now when we seek to read the future, not of or- 
ganized religion in general, but of some particular or- 
ganized religion,—as, for instance, Christianity,—the 
success of our investigation will depend on our abili- 
ty to discriminate between its universal and special 
elements. The universal element is permanent: the 
special element is transient. When, therefore, I say 
that I believe the Christian Church is going to pieces, 
I mean that it is perishing asa particular form of or- 
ganized religion. It will partly perish and partly 
survive. Let me point out what I conceive as likely 
to last in the Christian Church, and what to pass 
away. 

1. The great purpose of perfecting humanity, which 
created the Christian Church, is going to last. Hu- 
manity will never cease to lift itself up to higher 
levels. This is the substance of religion ; and Christ- 
jianity is one of the world’s religions, 

2. The practice of meeting together for mutual im- 
provement, under the strong attraction of this com- 
mon purpose, is going to last. The sentiment of 
brotherhood, the deep craving for a fellowship based 
on the noblest aspirations of humanity, is as eternal 
as the human heart, and will continue to draw men 
and women together in the pursuit of truth and good- 
ness, But I greatly doubt whether the ministry, as 
now established, will continue. The Free Congre- 
gational Society of Florence, Northampton, has 
taught us all a lesson in this respect,retaining a regu- 
lar speaker for part of the time,and leaving the supply 
of speakers for the rest of the time in the hands ofa 
committee of their own number. This combines the 
advantages of the settled ministry and the lyceum 
system. The character of the services should be de- 
termined freely by each speaker, according to his in- 
dividual convictions. But the matter of “exchanges” 
should not be in the hands of the regular speaker, 
but of the people who are to listen. They have an 
undoubted right to determine whom they will hear. 
Quite recently, I believe, the Twenty-Highth Congre- 
gational Society of Boston has adopted the Florence 
plan ; andI am inclined to think that this plan isa 
foreshadowing of the future. 

8. The practice of combining the strength of indi- 
viduals in a common effort to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the world is going to last. The noblest men 
and women will always, as now, associate to reform 
abuses, to alleviate wretchedness, to advance great 
ideas,—in a word, to better mankind. The love of 
man which has lent its highest beauty to the Christ- 
ian Church, and inspired the Sisters of Charity and 
other unselfish workers of Christian history, will 
never grow cold in the human heart. It did not owe 
its origin to Christianity, aad will long, very long, 
survive it. 

These, I think, will be leading features in the or- 
ganized religion of the future, as they have been in 
that of the past, since they do but express the very 
nature of religion itself. In other respects, there will 
be little uniformity of practice. Especially in the 
matter of public worship, I should hesitate to express 
a positive opinion. Music of some sort willnaturally 
belong to any meetings that may grow out of relig- 
ious aspiration and endeavor. But public prayer 
should be purely optional with him who conducts the 
meetings. There will most certainly be perfect free- 
dom, both of thought, speech, and action, in the or- 
ganized religion of the future: it will be most em- 
phatically free-religion. For this reason, it would 
be presumptuous and foolish to attempt to predict its 
precise forms or methods. These will take care of 
themselves, and utter the opinions and sentiments of 
the time. The organizations of the future, however, will 
give fit instrumentalilies to the great purpese of per- 
fecting humanity in natural ways,—will provide for 
social meetings for mutual help, improvement, and 
religious sympatly,—and will create efficient means 
for the practical work of philanthropy and reform. 


So muchas this I regard as beyond all reasonable 
doubt: more than this I shall not venture to pre- 
dict. be 

So far, therefore, as the Christian Church has met 
these wants, it will survive. But not asthe Christian 
Church. The special element of Christianity is rapid- 
ly perishing, and with it will perish all that gives the 
Christian Church its distinctive peculiarities. Under 
the special element I include all those beliefs, activi- 
ties, and sentiments, which cluster abont the person 
of “the Christ,’—which invest the Bible with ex- 
ceptional claims on human reyerence and obedience, 
—which represent the Church as an institutien found- 
ed by God, to endure to the end of time. These senti- 
ments, beliefs, and activities are essential to all forms 
of organized Christianity, and are fated to pass away. 
Let me state, in general, what is going to perish in 
the Christian Church. 

1. The Christian doctrines and claims which make 
the corner-stone of the Church must perish. They 
are based on superstition alone. 

2. All the ecclesiastical machinery devised to prop- 
agate these doctrines, enforce these claims, and es- 
tablish the divine authority of the Christ, the Bible, 
and the Church, must perish. 

3. The spirit of persecution, the arrogance of big- 
otry, the pride of orthodoxy, the conceit of holding 
the absolute truth, the furor of proselytism, the greed 
of ecclesiastical aggrandizement,—all these must 
perish. 

4. The Christian name must perish, as wedded in- 
dissolubly to the perishing special element of Christ- 
ianity. The organized religion of the future will 
create its own name, and raise its own universal flag, 

Now to exvect that the Christian Church will ever 
willingly consent to the relinquishment of all this, 
and thus commit hara-kirt, would be the height of 
folly. JI expect no such thing. Enfeebled as it is by 
the increase of freedom and intelligence and civiliza- 
tion, the Church is still powerful and will fight to the 
bitter end. Those are wofully deceived who fancy 
that it will ever wheel into line with modern ideas. 
It cannot do so and live; and corporations die hard. 

Iam noalarmist. I hate all wars, even in self-de- 
fence. I admire the spirit which rejoices in the “sym- 
pathy of religions,” and would fain ignore their an- 
tagonisms. But I see an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the Christian Church and the modern world 
which has got to be fought out herein America. The 
question of the life or death of the Christian Church 
will yet shake this continent to its foundations. It 
will get iato politics—nay, is already getting into 
politics. The Bible-in-schools controversy and the 
agitation of the theological amendment to the Con- 
stitution are but a hint of what is yet to come. I 
wish I could feel sure that this great conflict would 
be settled peacefully at the polls; but I do not feel 
sure of it. The moneyed institutions of the Christian 
Church are vast, its social iufluence is enormous, its 
slumbering power for evil is beyond all estimate- 
Representing nobody in this Associaticn but myself, 
—nay, uttering what I know seems to most of them 
and toyou to be the wild extravagance of theories 
pushed to absurd extremes,—I do nevertheless ayow 
my own conviction that American civilization and 
the American government have a domestic enemy in 
the Christian Church to be compared only to the 
great slave-power of the South. What the Anti- 
Slavery Society did to the South, this Association is 
doing to the Church,—awakening and exasperating 
an enemy whose hand may yet be raised against the 
nation’s life. Those who are disposed to slight the 
warning will do well to remember the incredulity of 
the North down to the very outbreak of the war. 
The great question of political slavery has been 
gloriously settled: the still greater question of spirit- 
ual slavery is looming up before us. What may lie 
between the present hour and the hour of final set- 
tlement, I can but dimly discern by the light of ideas ; 
but sure I am, that freedom shall yet win her crown- 
ing triumph over the Christian Church, to be re- 
membered with the same profound thankfulness with 
which we now remember the fall of the slaye Con- 


federacy. 
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“‘You can do anything if you have patience,” said 
an old uncle, who had made a fortune, to his nephew, 
who had nearly spent one. ‘‘ Water may be carried 
in a sieve, if you only wait.” ‘How long ?” asked 
the petulant spendthrift, who was impatient for the _ 
old man’s obituary. ‘‘ Till it freezes,” was the cold 
reply. 

TO 

People who travel in cannibal countries are apt to 

be turned into Indian meal. 
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SAINT AND SINNER. 


{From The Israelite.] 


The pernicious doctrine of making a saint of the 
sinner any time the latter may select or find conve- 
nient to stop his scandalous career, and then be 
placed ahead of the purely righteous person in the 
scale of moral perfection, is not merely a favorite 
theory with the Gospel writers, but with many other 
Pharisean doctors who left their imprints in Talmud, 
Midrash, or Epistle. St. Paul, the arch-sinner, sud- 
denly becomes Prime Minister of the cunning Deity, 
who intends to give satisfaction to the opposition in 
his realm; and Nebuzraddon, after having slaughtered 
thousands of innocent beings, suddenly turns a saint. 

Henry Ward Beecher, in his sermon of November 
12th, as due to an orthodox Pharisean Christian, sub- 
scribes to this doctrine in the following paragraph :— 


“But a Pharisee who has been building himself up 
by his morality, is so good, so respectable, so ob- 
servant; he has so few faults and so many excellen- 
cies, that when the word of God comes to him, he 
does not believe that he is a sinner. It is harder, 
therefore, to convict such a man; and the chances 
of his coming into the kingdom of heayen are less 
than in the case of the immoral man, He thinks so 
well of himself that the immoral man, or the harlot, 
is more likely to go into God’s kmgdom than he is. 
The immoral man knows that he sins, and acknowl- 
edges it; the harlot is conscious of being a great sin- 
ner, and says of harlotry, ‘It is a hideous sin;’ so 
that, after all, they are more accessible to recupera- 
tive influences than the moralist who spends most of 
his time in being proper, and the rest of the time in 
praising himself for it.” 


Mr. Beecher knows not how Pharisean a Pharisee 
he himself is in his exegese and. dogmatism. We do 
not maintain that he is one of the Phariseans ‘‘ who 
has been building himself up by his morality, is so 
good, so respectable, so observant,” as we merely re- 
fer to his exegese and petrified dogmatism, in which 
he is the Pharisee par excellence. For the sake of 
morality, however, he ought to get rid of the perni- 
cious doctrine which places the sinner above the yir- 
tuous person. It is not true that the old harlot be- 
comes as pure as the virtuous wife and mother, if she 
kneels away all the days of her impotent life. The 
things done can not be made undone. Omnipotence 
itself can not do it. It is not true that yonder thief 
and swindler, who has robbed widows and orphans 
and cheated the laborer out of his wages, but now 
lives in a mansion, in opulence and splendor, be- 
comes a penitent, crying, weeping, howling com- 
municant of Rey. Dr. So and So’s church, is there- 
fore as good as his honest neighbor who has not a 
wrong penny inhis house. Morality revolts against a 
doctrine which debases the honest man, the virtuous 
Woman, and exalts harlots and criminals; it revolts 
against the God who prefers those who have long 
enough enjoyed a wicked life to those who shun evil 
and loathe corruption. Why do you degrade God and 
man? Why do you idealize vice and crime at the ex- 
pense of virtue, honor, and righteousness? Young 
people, unawares that the doctrine is a mere clap- 
trap to assuage guilty conscience and to gain new 
members to the church, might justly say: ‘‘ Very 
well, if the penitent sinner stands so much higher 
before God in the scale of moral perfection than the 
habitually honest, sober, virtuous, and honorable 
person, then of course it is necessary in the first place 
to be a sinner; the more the better, in order to reach 
moral perfection and God’s full grace. Let’s go on 
and sow our wild oats, let’s us play the devil all 
round, and then let’s go to Mr. Beecher and become 
religious.” This is the necessary and legitimate in- 
duction from the above doctrine. 

Let none be misled by such priestly wickedness. 
The sinner is no saint. He may repent his wicked 
career and ayert its evil consequences, but the time 
spent in wickedness is lost and gone, and none can 
reyoke it. The vicious habits and brutal lusts con- 
tracted in a sinful life, as a revengeful punishment, 
adhere to the soul for many, many years, and brand 
it with imperfection. That is the law of nature. It 
is the law of God. 


><> 


Tue Location oF SoLtomon’s TEMPLE.—There is 
a beautiful tradition in regard to the location of 
Solomon’s Temple. The spot was owned by two 
brothers, of whom one had a family, the other none. 
The ground was sowed with wheat. One evening in 
harvest time, when the wheat was bound in bundles 
and laid in two heaps, the elder brother said to his 
wife, “My younger brother is not able to bear the 
burden and heat of the day; I will rise and take my 
sheaves, and without his knowing it, lay them beside 
his.” 

The younger brother, moved by the same benevo- 
Tent impulse, said within himself, ‘‘ My elder brother 
has a family, but Lhavenot. I will contribute to his 
support. I will arise and without his knowledge lay 
my sbeayes beside his.” 

Who can conceive their mutual astonishment, 
when, on the following morning, each of them found 
his sheayes again, as if they had not been removed! 
This was repeated several nights in succession, till 
they both resolved to watch, that the secret might 
be unrayelled. So said,so done. The wvext night 
they met half way, each with his arms full of sheaves. 

On the spot sanctified by such affection Solomon’s 
Temple was erected,—a building so splendid and 
magnificent thatit became one of the wonders of the 
world.— Translated from the German. 

— —__-~ + ______ 

For every vice or virtue a man exhibits, he gener- 

ally gets credit or discredit for a whole brood. 


LITTLE BREECHES. 


A PIKE COUNTY VIEW OF SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 


I don’t go much on religion, 
I never hain’t had no show ; 
But I’ve got a middlin’ tight grip, Sir, 
On the handful o’things I know. 
I don’t pan out on the prospects 
And free-will, and that sort of thing, 
But [b’lieve in God and the angels, 
Ever since one night last Spring. 


I come into town with some turnips, 
And my little Gabe come along; 
No four-year-old in the county 
Could beat him for pretty and strong. 
Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight, 
And I'd larnt him to chaw terbacker, 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white. 


The snow come down like a blanket 
As I passed by Taggart’s store. 

I went in for a jug of molasses 
And left the team at the door. 

They scared at something and started, 
I heard one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over the prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches and all. 


Hell-to-split over the prairie! 
I was almost froze with skeer; 
But we rousted up some torches, 
And searched for’em far and near. 
At last we struck hosses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 
Up-sot, dead beat—but of little Gabe 
No hide nor hair was found. 


And here all hope soured on me 
Of my fellow-critters’ aid ; 

I jest flopped down on my marrow bones, 
Crotch-deep in the snow, and prayed. 


By this, the torches were played out, 
And me and Isrul Parr 

Went off for some wood to asheep fold 
That he said was somewhar thar. 


We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambs at night. 
We looked in and saw them huddled 
So warm and sleepy and white. 
And thar sot Little-Breeches and chirped 
As peart as ever you see, 
“JT want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter of me.” 


How did he git thar? Angels. 

He could never have walked in that storm, 
They jest scooped down and toted him 

To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 

And briaging him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 

Than loafing around The Throne. 

[New York Tribune.] 
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Tryine His Terra.—In a small city, not far dis- 
tant from the “‘ Hub,” resides a dentist named Brown. 
He received an order from his beloved pastor for a set 
of false teeth. The work was executed promptly, 
and the pet shepherd of his pet flock called in at the 
appointed time to receive them. Brown fixed them in 
his reverend customer's mouth, when the latter, 
stepping to the glass to see the eflect, said slowly and 
distinctly : 

“ Jesus Christ! Jesus Christ!” 

Now Brown is more noted for his quickness of 
temper and profanity than for his piety ; and hearing 
his customer speak in such a manner, his ire was 
quickly aroused. 

“Blast it!” he exclaimed, “if you don’t like the 
teeth, you needn’t take them, but thereis no necessity 
for your swearing about it.” 

The astonished minister drew back. 

“My dear sir,’ he exclaimed, “ i was not swearing 
about the teeth; but for ten years I have not been 
able to pronounce my beloved Savior’s name dis- 
tinctly ; I was only trying your teeth.” 

>< 

Brurauizing Errects oF War.—A German 
soldier describes his sensations in battle as follows: 

“ When one has seen the dreadful wounds of many 
of one’s comrades, one feels doubly thankful to his 
Creator for having escaped unscathed; and yet I 
contess that the second time, at Sedan, I faced the 
ballets even more calmly and coolly than the first 
time. Ido not know how it is, but one wholly for- 
gets the danger one is in, and thinks only of the 
effect of one’s own bullets, rejvicing, like a child, at 
the sight of the enemy falling like skittles, and having 
scarcely a compassionate glance to spare for the 
comrade falling at one’s side. One ceases to bea 
human being, and turns into a brute—a complete 
brute.” 

>< 


A talented young African, of the boot-black per- 
suasion, observed a neighbor poring wisely over a 
newspaper, whereupon he addressed him thus: 
“ Julius, what are you looking at dat paper for? You 
can’t read.” ‘Go way, fellah,” cried the other indig- 
nantly; “euess I can read. I’s big enuff for dat.” 
“ Big nuff,” retorted the other scornfully ; “ dat ain’t 
nuffin. A cow’s big nuff to kotch a mice; but she 


can’t.” 


Woices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. | 


—‘‘ But Tux Inpex will be advertised in spite of 
our theologians. One of the frequent speakers at the 
Friday meetings of Mr. ’s church at the last 
weckly meeting spoke of the lecture on ‘Revivals,’ 
and I understand said it contained a good deal of 
truth. He made a mistake as to the place of publi- 
cation; he said,—‘ This Chicago Inprx, which is get- 
ting so thick around here,’ etc. The editor 
informed me that he sent his copy of Tax InpEx over 
to the Theological Library. Taz Inprx has improved 
my health. It has a wholesome influence, and is as 
refreshing as a shower-bath. I commiserate the 
weakly constitutions that prefer warm water. While 
Orthodoxy looks outside of itself for authority, for 
peace and joy it trusts to the indwelling hope its 
faith gives. Free Religion looks within for author- 
ity, but beyond self for the satisfaction of the higher 
aspirations. The selfish man can find ‘no comfort in 
Free Religion till he becomes unselfish and under- 
stands it. But for a man who is strong in faith and 
love, it is enough; and it should be the object of ciy- 
ilization to develop such men, and not weaklings. 
Catholicism may develop a spasmodic nation like 
France, but Rationalism alone can develop a power- 
ful nation like Germany.” 


_——“‘T have a brother in San Francisco who occu- 
pies an influential position, and I am anxious that he 
should become acquainted with your paper. It has 
slipped my mind to mention it when writing to him, 
but if you will mail him a few copies for the enclosed, 
I will write immediately urging his action in its fayor 
among his liberal friends. His views have lately been 
somewhat engrossed with the marvels of Spiritual- 
ism; but I don’t think that will blind him to the ring 
of the true metal as you present it. The large infu- 
sion of progressive religious thought that I found in 
those unaccountable communications payed my own 
way very considerably for the acceptance of the 
propositions of Free Religion in the more comforta- 
ble and common-sense form in which I now enjoy 
it.” 


‘*T cannot refrain from expressing myself puz- 
zled to think over my experience in liberalism, to see 
how eagerly my books and papers are read by others. 
They seem to entertain them, but when we ask for 
subscriptions we are almost invariably put off. I 
have bought those reports and many other small 
works on purpose to lend to others. I may live to 
see the time that I can do something substantial for 
the cause of humanity. But alas! I myself need a 
supporting hand. There is none of us but what is 
honestly working at the highest pitch of his means 
and intelligence. I rejoice in the hope that our labor 
is not entirely in vain.” 


——‘‘ Enclosed I send five cents. Please send me 
a copy of Tuz Inpny. I have been hunting around 
for some time to find something sensible and reason- 
able.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First Inpepenpent Socrery.—The Society will 
meet next Sunday Evening, December 18, in the hall 
in Daniels’ Block, corner Summit and Jefferson Sts., 
at 73 o'clock. 


Raproat Crus.—Meeting immediately after that of 
the Independent Society. Subject as previously 
announced. 

Eventne Sconoot ror Msn anv Boys. — This 
School will be re-opened at 7 o’clock Wednesday 
Evening, Dec. 14, in Daniels’ Block, corner of Sum- 
mit and Jefferson Streets. 

Evening Sonoot ror Women AnpD Grrrs.—A free 
Evening School for women and girls, similar to that 
for men and boys, will be opened at 7 o’c!ock, Fri- 
day Evening, Dec. 16,in Campbell’s Block, corner of 
Jefferson and St. Clair Streets. If required, two 
other such Schools will be opened in different parts 
of the city. 
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Gotp AND Name. By Marre Sopure Sonwarrz. 
Translated from the Swedish by Serma Bore and 
Mariz A. Brown. Boston: Lre & Surparp, 
Publishers. New York: Lrz, Saeparp, anp 
DintineHam. 1871. 8yo, 210 pp. 

A Comparative Vinw or Rerierons. Translated 
from the Dutch of J. H. Sonorrey, Professor at 
Leyden. By Francois T. Wasusurn. Reprinted 
by p’rmission from ‘‘ The Religious Magazine and 
Monthly Review.” Boston: Crospy & DamRELL, 
100 Washington St. 1870. pp. 33. 

Tus Brere ARGUMENT AGAINST WOMAN STATED AND 
AnswereD. By A. J. Grover, of Harlville, I. 
Published by the Executive Committee of the Cook 
County Woman Suffrage Association, Chicago. 
1870. pp. 28. 

Man’s Power over Narurz, and Medicines as Means 
by which he aids and controls the Laws of Life. 
President’s Address delivered before the Indiana 
State Medical Society, May 17, 1870. By Grorcs 
Surron, M. D., of Aurora, Ind. Indianapolis : 
John G. Doughty, Printer, 83 West Washington 
St. 1870. pp. 24. 
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The Editor of THE INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. . 


Contributors are requested to write on only one side of each 
sheet. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Enough orders for the bound volume of 
THE INDEX for 1870 have been received to 
The 
republication of our back numbers is already 


ensure its issue at the end of the year. 


commenced; and the promised index is in 
prosess of preparation, to be made a part of 


the last number of the year. Subscribers for 


the yolume will oblige us by now forwarding 
the price ($2.50), together with their address, 
plainly written, in full—post-office, county, 
and State,—in order to ensure safe delivery. 
When the two hundred and fifty copies have 
been all ordered, it will be thenceforward ab- 
solutely impossible to furnish a complete file 
for the year. 


oe —__—_—_ 
CORNELL AND CHRISTIANITY. 


On the next page will be found an article 
by Prof. William C. Russel, one of the most 
respected members of the Faculty of Cornell 
University, kindly but vigorously defending 
that institution from a supposed attack on our 
part in the essay read before the late Free 
Religious Conventions. For this frank and 
manly article we tender him our sincerest 
thanks, and would state at the outset that, if 
what we have to say seems to him to require 
further correction, or in any degree to fail of 
exact truth, we not only invite, but request 
as a favor, a further prosecution of the sub- 
ject. All we intend, at least, is a fair and ac- 
curate representation of facts as they are. 


In the first place, we meant to attack, not 
Cornell University, but the great, organized su- 
perstition which is the University’s worst and 
most dangerous enemy. What we said of Cor- 
nell was only by way of illustration; and we 
included all American universities under 
the same statement. Our specifying Cornell 
in particular, after mentioning Harvard and 
Yale and the University of Michigan, was a 
compliment to it,—our point being that even 
the most liberal university in America was 
hampered and injured by public superstition, 
which rendered impossible the complete ful- 
filment of the liberal professions made at its 
foundation. 


We cannot wonder that a professor of Cor- 
nell University, full of a noble enthusiasm for 
its great future and present usefulness, should 
thus misconceive the spirit of our allusion to 
it; but it is a misconception which, in justice 
both to the University and to ourself, we can- 
not let go uncorrected. We are not a whit 
behind him in our admiration for what Cor- 
nell has already accomplished, or in our hope 
for its still greater achievements hereafter. It 
seems ungracious, perhaps even churlish, to 
criticise it in any respect when its friends are 
battling so stoutly against a host of ecclesias- 
tical bigots, or to add to the fire from the 
front a seeming fire from the rear. But it is 
our painful duty to hold up to this generation 
an ideal of freedom so strict and high, that it 
rebukes us all. Not merely the friends of 


Cornell, but many of our own co-workers for 
Free Religion, have shown symptoms of an- 
noyance at our work; and we are quite hu- 
man enough to feel pained thereby. But 
ought we therefore to flee a task which we 
believe sorely needs to be done, and which 
we find nobody else doing? No! This gen- 
eration is blind to the stern fact that Christ- 
ianity is a great system of faith which, by the 
very law of its being, puts fetters on the free 
mind of man, and has therefore become the 
greatest obstruction to the progress of science, 
republicanism, and civyilization,—nay, religion 
itself. The world is asleep—it needs to be 
awakened. Cost what it may to our friends 
or to ourself, we are under bonds to our own 
conscience to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, in this matter. We 
would speak with the utmost modesty and 
with absolute kindness; but speak we must— 
and shall. 


Now what attitude toward Christianity 
should be held by a university truly devoted 
to free education? Briefly, that of ABSOLUTE 
INDEPENDENCE. Such a university should 
have no more connection with the church 
than has (or should have) the State. It should 
teach no theological doctrines and support no 
religious worship; it should leave these, as 
the State should also, to the private con- 
sciences or voluntary combinations of individ- 
uals. Nor should it pay the slightest heed to 
the ultimate effects of its instructions upon 
the organized religion of the land. If science 
leads to atheism, none the less ought it to 
teach science. And if, in obedience to the 
scientific spirit and in the scientific prosecu- 
tion of his special department of study, any 
professor should find it incumbent upon him 
to point out the good and evil influences of 
Christianity (and this might well happen to a 
professor of philosophy, ethics or history), he 
should be as absolutely free to do this as to 
teach a theorem in geometry. Science can 
turn her back on no facts; and the true man of 
science, wholly uninfected with the radies of 
the proselytizer, will teach his pupils to exer- 
cise their minds fearlessly and unflinchingly 
on all subjects. In short, a really free uni- 
versity will be as independent of Christianity 
as of Paganism, recognizing them both as 
facts of human experience and history, but 


showing deference and confessing allegiance / 


to neither. Its thought must be free as air— 
its speech free as its thought; and if Christ- 
lanity cannot co-exist with this freedom, so 
much the worse for Christianity. 


Will the modern educator deny the truth- 
fulness of this sketch, outlined in the rough 
though it be? Is not this his own ideal of a 
genuine university? And is it anywhere to 
be found realized in America? The answers 
to these questions seem to us very plain. 

Does Cornell fall short of this absolute inde- 
pendence of Christianity? 'That is the ques- 
tion, so far as our supposed attack upon it is 
concerned. If the University is indeed thus 


‘independent, our illustration was unjust. If 


otherwise, our strictures on the vast public su- 
perstition uhich prevents this independence 
were just. 

Now Prof. Russel, in saying—“ We have 
nothing to do with the religions of our stu- 
dents” —to that extent approves our princi- 
ple, that a free university must be independ- 
ent of Christianity. But our principle means 
more than this. The University should have 
nothing to do with the religions of the public. 
The religious beliefs of the public should no 


more influence the University than the Uni- 
versity should influence the religious beliefs 
of the students. Is it true that Cornell main- 
tains “an equilibrium between religious sys- 
tems, not catering to any orthodoxy, ecclesi- 
astical or liberal ?” 


In showing from our friend’s own state- 
ments that this is not the case, we want to be 
understood as blaming nobody. Our protest 
is directed against the public superstition 
that impairs the University’s independence, 
not against the University itself. The Fac- 
ulty are striving for a perfect freedom, and 
deserve the heart-felt sympathy of every lib- 
eral in the land. But it will not do to say 
that they have attained what they are so earn- 
estly striving to attain. “ Equilibrium ”—the 
exact balancing of dead-weights—would not 
be enough, even were it secured; nothing 
will make the University independent except 
throwing the dead-weights overboard. But 
it is not secured. 

Let us in the kindliest spirit towards the 
University examine this point. Prof. Russel 
says that Cornell is “ protected against secta- 
rianism,” yet not “abandoned to liberalism.” 
Is there really any mean between sectarianism 
and liberalism? Not to be sectarian is to be 
liberal; not to be liberal is to be sectarian. 
Is it not plain that Cornell must be one or the 
other, or else partly both? In fact, it is both 
—somewhat sectarian and largely liberal. 
That this is so, is self-evident from Prof. Rus- 
sel’s statements. While no one sect can ever 
have a majority of the Trustees, the sects com- 
bined must always have a majority of them— 
this by the fundamental law of the Universi- 
ty. That is, a majority of the Trustees must 
be always sectarians! Surely, that is not be- 
ing protected against sectarianism. As against 
non-Christians, moreover, all Christians are 
of one sect; and to this sect (by the plain in- 
tent of the provision) is forever assured a 
majority of the Trustees of the University. 
So far, so very far, is Cornell from being in- 
dependent of Christianity—emancipated from 
bondage to a superstitious and intolerant sys- 
tem. ‘ 

But that this sectarian Board have, in the 
main, acted in a very unsectarian way, we re- 
joice to believe. They have appointed excel- 
lent men to office, and adopted a very liberal 
policy. But the very last sentence of our 
friend’s article is a mistake, to our own per- 
sonal knowledge. It is not a fact that ap- 
pointments have been always uninfluenced 
“except by considerations of fitness for teach- 
ing and of personal character.” In at least 
one instance, we know that the contrary has 
been the fact; but we prefer not to particu- 
larize. _ 


Prof. Russel admits that there is one ac- 
knowledged “ limitation” in the appointment 
of professors—that “no one could be appoint- 
ed whose reputation as a non-Christian ren- 
dered it probable that he would use his situa- 
tion as a point of attack against Christianity.” 
But no such difficulty exists in the case of one 
whose reputation as a Christian makes it mor- 
ally certain that he will use his situation as a 
point of defence for Christianity. A discrim- 
ination injurious to the freedom of science: 
here obtains. Prejudice and bigotry, whether: 
for or against Christianity, would be a good 
reason for refusing an appointment to any 
candidate. But the moment a university un~ 
dertakes to prescribe to its professors before- 
hand what they shall or shall not teach, that 
moment it forfeits its right to the high claim 
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of scientific independence. Unless the in- 
structors are left at perfect liberty to teach 
whatever results conscientious and painstak- 
ing study has conducted them to, they are 
not free. We insist that there ought to be 
as complete freedom to criticise as to eulogise 
Christianity, provided it be done with de- 
corum and a proper regard to the feelings of 
others. Since, moreover, it is plain that no 
one could ever acquire a “reputation as a 
non-Christian” except through public criti- 
cism of Christianity, our statement that no 
well-known non-Christian could be appointed 
in America to a professorial chair remains 
untouched by Prof. Russel’s merely verbal 
modification. No appointment of a Unitarian 
is a case in point—the Unitarians all claiming 
to be Christians. And it requires a stronger 
faith than we possess in the liberality of any 
Board a majority of whom must be members 
of Christian sects,to believe that a well-known 
non-Christian would ever be appointed pro- 
fessor by it. This was the case we supposed, 
and no other case has any relevancy in test- 
ing the validity of our supposition. 

The five points (which we did not “select” 
or “single out,” but which.were the only 
points made by Pres. White,so far as we 
know) specified in our criticism, and recapit- 
ulated by Prof. Russel, prove more than that 
no attempt is made to “undermine Christian- 
ity”. at Cornell. However reluctantly, we 
must regard them as “ concessions to ortho- 
doxy” (if our word “cater,” accidentally used, 
is offensive, we desire now to apologize for 
it). The invariable practice of haying Christ- 
ian prayer on public occasions—no “noble her- 
etic” but Christians being even hinted at as 
eligible-—and the support of Christian worship 
in a University chapel built for the purpose, 
commit Cornell to Christianity, and prevent 
the independent attitude which must charac- 

. terize a thoroughly free university. There is 
no question of “suppressing” Christian prayer, 
that being properly an individual matter, but 
rather of supporting it. It is no part of the 
Faculty’s duty to sustain worship of any kind; 
and if it does sustain Christian worship, it is 
a manifest and undeniable concession to the 
prevalent orthodoxy. It may be a necessary 
concession, but the necessity of it is the very 
evil against which we protest. Wemay be per- 
mitted, while gratefully acknowledging the 
courtesy of Prof. Russel’s allusion to our own 
possible invitation to’ the University pulpit, to 
say frankly that we consider no pulpit or 
platform opened to us where there is even a 
tacit expectation that silence will be observed 
on any subject. When we speak on religion, 
we must be allowed to consult our own con- 
victions of truth alone, and be freed from the 
obligation of respecting the ¢abvo of supersti- 
tion. 

The assignment of aroom for the use of 
student-meetings in general is perfectly prop- 
er, and would of course cover the meetings of 
a Young Men’s Christian Association. If the 
room is a private donation to the students, 
the University has nothing to do with it; and 
the occupation of it does not even prove that 
the University refrains from “undermining 
Christianity.” But unless the Faculty would 
as readily assign a room to a club of atheists 
as to the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
its grant of a room to the.latter is a “conces- 
sion to orthodoxy.” 

The only object of mentioning donations 
from “earnest Christian men and women” 
must have been to show that Christians ap- 
prove the work of the University as itself 


Christian. The statement would be other- 
wise absolutely pointless. We gave in our 
own words what we understood to be the 
meaning of Pres. White, and think we gave 
it correctly. 

It was no feeling of hostility or even cold- 
ness towards Cornell University that prompt- 
ed our original reference to it. Whatever at- 
tack we made was not against it, but against 


‘the organic superstition of the country. With 


the utmost cheerfulness and cordiality we 
give our word of praise to the noble efforts 
and flattering success of the Faculty and 
Trustees in the service of education. But it 
is not true that Cornell is wholly free; and 
the only way to better existing institutions is 
to point out their defects, in order to remedy 
them. The friends of the University should 
not be sensitive to such criticism as ours, com- 
ing as it dves from honest sympathy. Let 
them rather profit by the words of one too 
friendly to flatter, and aim at a higher freedom 
than they yet enjoy. That America may at 
last possess universities worthy of the name 
by being free as science itself, and that Cor- 
nell may be one of them, is our most earnest 
wish. 


‘ >< 

The New York Observer (see advertise- 
ment) offers a book-premium which has con- 
siderable value in the way of miscellaneous 
information. 


Communications, 


N. B.— Correspondents must run the risk of typographicul 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Brrata. 


A WINDICATION OF CURNELL UNIVER- 
SITY. 


CorneELy University, Dec. 4, 1870. 
My Drar Mr. Assor:—In your issue of the 19th 


- ult. you printed a paper which you had read before 


the Cincinnati and Indianapolis Conventions, con- 
taining some severe remarks about the President of 
this institution, Mr. White. Your strictures, if un- 
just, ought to be proved so; if just, they will not 
suffer from examination. President White himself 
is weary of answering attacks from the orthodox 
party, and it is no more than fair that I should take 
his place when the blow comes from the liberals, 
Let me, therefore, examine the question from the 
Cornell point of view. . 

You say very correctly that the bitterest abuse has 
been heaped upon the officers of the University on 
account of their alleged hostility to Christianity. As 
often as these attacks accumulated to a certain point, 
President White answered them by a letter to some 
leading paper. Such was the one to the New York 
Hvening Post on which you comment. He states at 
the outset the object to be, to answer the charge that 
we are pagans, haters of Christianity, laboring to 
overthrow it or undermine it; and he then gives 
some facts which tend to disprove it. You single out 
five of those facts and declare to the Conventions 
and to your subscribers that they make out a case, 
disgraceful to America, of ‘“‘catering to jealous or- 
thodoxy,” and that President White defends his work 
on the plea that it is thoroughly Christian. On the 
contrary, I aver that he was bound as an honest man 
to make the statement which he did, and that none 
of the facts you have selected stamp upon ‘‘his 
work” any peculiarity of religious opinion. Before 
considering those points and their bearing, let us see 
the character of the charge to which he opposed 
them. ; 

This University was founded in great part by the 
‘people of the United States, and is owned indirectly 
by those of this State. Those people are Christian, 
and love and reverence Christianity. Nothing could 
induce them to establish an institution to undermine 
their cherished system of religion. When, with more 
than imperial munificence, they founded this Univer- 
sity, they intended it for education only, especially 
in agriculture, the mechanic arts, science, literature, 
and military tactics. They made generous provision 
for the extension of its benefits; they protected it 
against sectarianism, and guaranteed to it the great- 
est possible freedom, ‘‘ persons of every religious de- 
nomination or of no religious denomination” being 
“equally eligible to all offices and appointments.” 
On the other hand, they did not abandon it to liber- 
alism, but, while providing that ‘‘at no time shall a 
majority of the Board [of Trustees] be of one reli- 
gious sect,” they prescribed that at no time should a 
majority be ‘‘of no religious sect.” With these guar- 
antees, the people delivered this precious trust to the 
Trustees, and to the President and Professors to be 
appointed. 


That President and these Professors have, then, a 
responsibility of no ordinary character. They are 
bound to a fidelity proportionate to the liberality 
which placed them here. Those who are sectarians 
must be faithful to liberty, and those of no religious 
sect must respect the convictions of the others; all 
must be true to the cause of intellectual education. 
We haye no right to use our positions for the conver- 
sion of Japanese students from Buddhism to Christ- 
ianity, nor of Ohio students from Christianity to Free 
Religion. It would be dishonest to do either. We 
have nothing to do with the religions of our students. 
Were they all wrong, all superstitious, all as’ pesti- 
lential as Bishop Huntington would consider yours, 
this is not the place to convert them,—we of all peo- 
ple are forbidden to do it. 

But now comes attack after attack, ‘‘the bitterest 
abuse” falls upon us, and hot accusations that we 
are trying to undermine and overthrow Christianity. 
It is easy to show to any fair mind that this is not 
the case, that certain things are done here which 
would not be done if we were laboring in that direc- 
tion, that the Christian religion is respected and fa- 
cilitated, and that its influence is unchecked. Presi- 
dent White, therefore, states these facts. He would 
have been false to the Trustees, to the Faculty, and 
to himself, if he had not done so. We were wrongly 
charged with unfaithfulness, want of truth; and he, 
our principal executive officer, was called on to show 
what the facts are. Of these facts you select the 
following, which it ‘“‘ grieved” you to see :— 

1. On all public exercises of inauguration, etc., a 
prayer has been offered, and, ‘‘as it has happened,” 
by an orthodox minister. President White says, 


| however, that any ‘‘noble heretic,” if present, would 


as readily have been invited. The fact of the ortho- 
dox having been asked proves, however, as far as it 
.goes, that we have not been working against Christ- 
lanity; but it shows nothing more. 

2. A chapelis building. Every one knows that 
students are not now compelled, have not been com- 
pelled, and probably never will be compelled to at- 
tend chapel exercises. Certainly, however, a place 
for worship, and in a Christian country for Christian 
worship, seems a most proper feature of University 
architecture. Ours proves just this,—that we honor 
the religious element, and wish to have a place for 
religious exercises. When it is finished, you or 
Keshub Chunder Sen shall lead in social worship of 
God in it, if you wish; for I am sure that neither of 
you would use the opportunity to undermine the 
Christianity of the students. 

8. Every day is opened with ‘‘ Christian prayer” in 
the chapel. Nobody, however, attends unless he 
wishes to join in such prayer; and I do not see how 
we can interpose. It would be rather high-handed to 
suppress, by Faculty orders, Christian prayer,— 
would it not? When the Kast-Indians shall come in 
sufficient numbers, and shall wish to use the chapel 
a quarter of an hour a day for Brahminical prayer, 
they will undoubtedly have it. The Chinese and Ja- 
panese will probably build a joss-house for them- 
selves; but if in the meantime they should use our 
chapel, would you object? If not, why be so severe 
on ‘‘ Christian prayer?” 

4, The Christian Association of our students meets 
in a room assigned to them. The literary societies 
meet in the same. It is the handsomest room of the 
kind I ever saw, adorned with bronze statuettes of 
great thinkers, and with very beautiful engravings of 
struggles for freedom. It did not cost the University 
a dollar, but is chiefly the gift of President White. 
He might have denied the application of the Christ- 
ian Association. The Portsmouth resolutions would 
have justified discrimination; but he was too liberal 
to be guided by the narrowness of others, and he con- 
sented. To have compelled them to hire a room 
themselves outside would have had all the effect of 
persecution, 

5. Lastly, as a proof that we are not laboring to 
overthrow Christianity, he states that several earnest 
Christian men and women who have examined and 
approved our work, [he says nothing about ‘‘its 
Christian character,” as you inadvertently make him 
say], have given us some $200,000. But gifts do not 
prove similarity of faith. Humanity is getting the 
better of theology. - 


This communication will be so long before [ finish, 
that I cannot stop to argue here that these facts, so 
stated by him in answer to the charge against which 
they were directed, concede nothing whatever to or- 
thodoxy, offer nothing over which it can boast, make 
no plea that the work of the University is ‘‘thor- 
oughly Christian.” While they prove that we are 
not laboring to undermine Christianity, they are per- 
fectly consistent with the maintenance of an equilib- 
rium between religious systems, not catering to any 
orthodoxy, ecclesiastical or liberal. 

At the same time, let not your readers suppose that 
this indifference is personal, and that the individual 
Trustees and members of the Faculty are not Christ- 
ians, interested in maintaining and strengthening 
Christianity. That inference would be very illogical 
and very much opposed to the fact. Their private 
convictions and the cause of the University are very 
different things. Some of them are very religious 
members of Christian churches, and nearly all attend 
them. We have two members of your profession in 
the Faculty, and though we have no Sunday services 
ourselves, our students very generally attend those 
which are held in the village. 

It is not completely true to say, as you do, that no 
one can be appointed to a professorial chair who is 
well known to the public at large as a non-Christian, 
and that the promised impartiality was not observed 
in the appointments here. It would be more correct 
to say that no one could be appointed whose reputa- 
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tion as a non-Christian rendered it probable that he 
would use his situation as a point of attack against 
Christianity. With that limitation, it is safe to say 
that the question of religious opinion is not raised in 
any appointment. Two instances fortify my opinion. 
While the question of appointing a Professor in the 
Scientific Department was pending, a high Episcopal 
dignitary wrote to the President, warning him that 
the applicant was a Unitarian. The President an- 
swered, that, even were he a Buddhist,he should have 
the place,if he were the best qualified in that specialty. 
The candidate was appointed. Again, in a corres- 
pondence respecting the Professorship of Architec- 
ture, the question of religious opinion having been 
suggested, the President told the. applicant that he 
might believe in the Grand Lama, if he chose, and it 
should be no objection to him, if he could teach 
Architecture better than anybody else. 

Mr. White is absent, otherwise I could probably 
add additional instances. Believe me, however, that, 
whatever bis own convictions may be, no man was 
ever more just in according the fullest liberty of 
Opinion to others; and that the appointments made 
here under his recommendation have never been in- 
fluenced except by considerations of fitness for teach- 
ing and of personal character. 

Yours in friendship and sympathy, 
Witiram C. Russet, 
Associate Professor of History. 
——— 
THOUGHTS TO LIVE BY. 


We want no bread and wine, no baptismal font, no 
sacrificial blood, no Bible, any further than the lat- 
ter will go to corroborate what we already know in 
our own experience. Hatred, Injustice, Cruelty, and 
Untruthfulness can be supplanted only by Love, Jus- 
tice, Mercy, and Truth. Every unrestrained propen- 
sity has its antidote, and these are always at hand; 
these recuperative attributes are as free as the air we 
breathe; indeed the very atmosphere is impregnated 
with them ; all we have to do is to keep our spiritual 
lungs in a condition to inhale them. Every sigh, ey- 
ery deep-seated desire, every aspiration after a higher 
and a better life, 7s prayer ; to this prayer we shall 
have a response from the God or Goodness that is in 
us,—not from a God that is outside of us. This God, 
or great First Cause, or whatever we may call it, has 
something to do beside attending to our many and 
varied askings. I am now in my eighty-fourth year, 
and have never uttered a vocal prayer in my life. If 
hatred was in my heart towards a brother, love was 
in conflict with it; and while this conflict is going 
on, Iam unhappy, or in hell, if you please; but I 
throw all my strength on the side of love, and it gains 
the victory; then lam happy, or in heaven, as far 
as Jove or hatred are concerned. 

I have no doubt that, if Jesus was now with us, he 
would repudiate much that is recorded of him. I 
don’t believe he ever performed a miracle that was 
not in strict accordance with laws that existed thou- 
sands of years before he was born; but owing to the 
ignorance and superstition of that day, he said, be- 
lieved, and predicted many things that never took 
place. If he was more superhuman, or partook more 
largely of the blessings of his heavenly Father, other 
than what his complete obedience secured to him, he 
could be no example to us. If we are as obedient, 
we shall be just as good. SENEX. 


>< 
A MODERN GHOST STORY. 


Dear Inpex:—I have just been to visit a very sick 
Christian relative, whom I expected to find calmly 
and hopefully prepared to leave this world; butupon 
my arrival I learned that he had not yet fully ‘‘se¢ 
his house in order.” Imagine my surprise when I 
tell you of the scenes I was called to witness. I pre- 
sume you don’t believe in witches or ghosts, but what 
I saw with my own eyes I know to be true. With 
me, ‘‘seeing 13 believing.” Looking from an outer 
apartment into the sick chamber, I saw the sick man, 
and at his bedside one of Almighty God’s appointed 
agents, and the devil perched upon the mantel on the 
opposite side of the room. 

Now for an explanation of the condition and 
chance of the sick man. The agent I allude to was 
an Orthodox minister, who claims to have been di- 
vinely commissioned by God to ‘‘ preach the gospel, 
heal the sick,” and so on. Upon hearing him dis- 
course, I soon discovered that either the man or God 
had made a mistake, inasmuch as the man showed no 
God-like disposition. To be as charitable as possible, 
I concluded that the man made the mistake unknow- 
ingly, he having misunderstood the voice of God, 
which said to him,—‘‘ Prepare thyself to teach oth- 
ers the way of salvation, by first learning the way of 
life thyself ;” and he, being eager for the work, ran 
away from God before the last sentence of the com- 
mand was uttered. Now the man looked modest 
enough, and honest too, but he was too fast once in 
his life, and only once, and has ever since been too 
slow, or too stupid to discover his mistake. 

The devil I saw was in the form of a bottle of bit- 
ters, another of cod liver oil, etc., (all recommended 
as good by the man of God), the vitiated air of the 
apartment, together with the smoke of a burning 
lamp, and the intrusion of the minister with his soph- 
istical twaddle; and, in addition to this, visitors and 
attendants in the same room all the while, disturbing 
the quiet and repose of the sick man, so essential to 
the recuperative energies of nature to gather strength 
to cast out the (devil’s) impurities from the system, 
which were all the while being increased by those 
poisonous drugs and unwholesome articles of food 
and drink. ; 


Surely the picture of such a sceneis not overdrawn 
by the similitude of ‘‘seyen devils taken in by those 
who formerly occupied the place, and the last condi- 
tion of that man being worse than the first.” Truly 
Orthodox Religion and Drug Medication belong to- 
gether. The latter is quite as mucb a superstition as 
the former—both of which are relics of the dark 
ages. So long as people regard disease as an entity, 
the deyil will appear as a personality, and as soon as 
we learn to know that disease is a condition conse- 
quent upon violated physiological law, superstition 
of every kind and all faith in the supernatural will 
vanish together. 

Mepiovs. 
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WHE LATE CONVENTIONS. 


[A venerable ‘‘Friend” sends us from the ‘‘ City 
of Brotherly Love” an article on the late Conven- 
tions of the Free Religious Association, which can- 
not, on account of its great length, be published en- 
tire in our columns, It contains very full and very 
excellent abstracts of the addresses already given to 
our readers in No. 47; but we cannot spare room for 
repetitions of our own matter. The remarks of our 
genial correspondent, however, whom we would 
gladly oblige if we could, are all given below.—Eb. ] 


Dear Frienp F. E. A.:—Haying finished reading, 
in the last InpEx and SuppLemeEnt, the addresses de- 
livered at the meetings of your Free Religious Asso- 
ciation held at Cincinnati and some other cities, I feel 
moved to give you my hearty God-speed. The im- 
poriance of the subjects embraced, the ability with 
which they are treated, the amiable spirit which 
breathes through them, more than commend them to 
me,—their perusal has inspired feelings of joy and 
delight. Such truthful, earnest labors cannot but 
benefit the communities, large and small, that come 
within their reach, and greatly promote true religion 
and practical righteousness. And the great West, if 
I have formed a right estimate of the liberality and 
independence of its inhabitants, cannot but furnish 
an auspicious field for sowing the vitalizing seeds of 
truth, which will soon make it ‘‘ white” even to an 
abundant and beneficent harvest. 

The admirable variety of tone by which the differ- 
ent discourses modify each other has so impressed 
me, as among their peculiar excellences, that I can- 
not forbear, in illustration, to point to a few of the 
leading characteristics of several of them. And first 
and foremost, in order of time, take the finely cathol- 
ic address of O. B. Frothingham. 


JT will next glance at the charming essay of W. J. 
Potter, on ‘‘fhe Unity of Spiritual Freedom, and 
the Opportunity which America affords for its Devel- 
opment.” The essay is, in every respect, in beauti- 
ful keeping with the interesting theme it treats of, 
and evinces a mind richly imbued with piety and ex- 
perimental religion, and desirous that all should en- 
joy their benefits. 


In giving the leading points of this admirable essay 
I have endvayored to compress them into the shortest 
space possible. Their intrinsic value will make 
amends for its length. They deserve to be read and 
re-read. 

To illustrate, in some measure, the fact referred to 
in the commencement of these remarks,—the differ- 
ence of tone characterizing the addresses of the dif- 
ferent speakers,—I will now bring briefly into view 
that of the cogent and iconoclastic Editor of Tur 
Iypex. His subject,—‘‘ The Battle of Free Religion 
with Dogmatism and Superstition,”—will justify the 
spirit of his remarks, and show him to be the right 
man in the right place, although his style may not 
always possess so much swaviter in modo as that of 
his friend Potter. 


But I must close this sketch, though much of what 
remains is equally interesting and important. I thank 
our friend Abbot for his lucid and timely warning of 
the deplorable effects of Superstition and Dogmatism, 
which he well designates twin devils. And let me 
here suggest to him, that of the many little imps 
which these devils have called into their service, and 
which have been long petted and hospitably enter- 
tained by the nominal Christian churches, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, is the presumptuous title of Lev- 
erend and its fulsome associates, conferred on their 
“clergy,” so called, and most graciously accepted by 
them. AndI have noticed with some surprise the 
epithet ‘‘ Rey.” not only awarded to those clericals, 
but with apparent complacency prefixed to the names 
of their own preachers, by such noble reformers and 
radicals as the Free Religionists! I want to see the 
whole brood of devils, little and big, exterminated ; 
and I feel confident that when this ‘“‘coming man” 
arrives, this ridiculous assumption of titles will be 
banished from society, both religious and political, 
and those only retained which are necessary to dis- 
tinguish offices. 

T had thought to have noticed some more of the 
addresses, as the erudite production of Charles Reeme- 
lin, and the excellent remarks of Col. J. O. Martin, 
especially in deprecation of war, which possess an 
added interest from the fact, which I infer from the 
prefix of ‘‘Col.” to his name, that he was an officer 
in our late affecting contest. 

And now, in conclusion, permit me to say, that 
haying passed seventy-nine summers, and ‘looking 
toward sunset,” and sensible of declining physical 
energies, it affords meno little consolation, in this 


age of marvellous facilities for human enlightenment, 
to see those in the vigor of earlier manhood earnestly 
devoting themselves to the work of true reform, to 
which I have long endeavored to contribute my mite. 
Tuos. M’Ciintoor. 
PurtapEerpai, 12 mo. 1, 1870. 
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FREEDOM IN ASSOCEATION. 


The second article of the Constitution of 
the Free Religious Association begins with 
these words: “Membership in this Associa- 
tion shall leave each individual responsible for 
his own opinions alone.” This sentence has 
been quoted and referred to again and again, 
yet it presents such a fundamental principle 
of the Association that it can hardly be too 
often reiterated. A few members of the As- 
sociation, perhaps, not feeling the full force of 
this principle, sometimes manifest a little sen- 
sitiveness, asif they were somehow committed 
by the utterances of other members which 
they cannot accept. And the outside public, 
especially the ecclesiastical public, find the 
principle so difficult of comprehension that 
they are continually ignoring it, and falling 
into the mistake of making the Association, 
or the whole body of its constituents, respon- 
sible for the opinions of individual members. 
But that there is any ground in the Constitu- 
tion, or in the action of the Association, for 
thus massing its members together in a com- 
mon responsibility for the utterances of each 
other, cannot be foramoment conceded. This 
principle of individual freedom of opinion, 
carrying with it the full, unlimited right of 
inquiry, is a condition so essential to the very 
existence of the Association, and the state- 
ment of it has been made so plain, that it can- 
not be admitted that there is any reasonable - 
ground for misunderstanding the Association 
in this regard. ‘Those who were most inter- 
ested in organizing it were not content that 
the Constitution should be so framed that in- 
dividual freedom of opinion should be the ac- 
tual underlying principle of every part, but 
they purposely put the principle into words, 
and words so plain as to be beyond dispute. 
‘They said that freedom should not even be 
restricted by any individual member being 
made to feel responsible for the views of an- 
other, or for the joint action of the Associa- 
tion itself, or its Executive Committee. 

And this assertion of absolute freedom of 
thought in a religious organization on so large 
a scale, has not, we believe, before been at- 
tempted,--certainly not in this country; 
though in local societies it had been tried pre- 
viously, and with success. Among the larger 
religious organizations in this country the 
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National Unitarian Conference has gone farth- 
est in the statement of individual freedom. 
Yet that Conference from the start has al- 
ways meant to limit its fellowship to those 
who would in some sense accept the Christian 
name, and now, at its recent Convention, it 
has expressly said so in its Constitution. It 
would say of its members that they have a 
perfect right to think for themselves, and that 
they must, in fact, think and believe accord- 
ing to the dictates of their individual reason 
and conscience. But if reason and conscience 
should lead any of its members to reject the 
Christian name, that fact of itself, the Unita- 
rian Conference says, carries such members 
beyond the limits of its fellowship. Or where 
reason and conscience have not led people 
who have been educated under other faiths to 
accept the Christian name, that fact, the Con- 
ference says, shows that such persons are not 
of its fellowship. But the Free Religious As- 
sociation says to its members, let reason and 
conscience carry you where they will, the 
opinions you shall adopt need. work no detri- 
ment to your membership. Though free in- 
quiry shonld lead any member into atheism, 
it does nut lead beyond the fellowship which 
this Association has attempted to represent. 
And no matter under what religion a person 
‘has been educated or what faith he still holds, 
the Association profters him its fellowship. 
Making absolute freedom of opinion the basis 
of its membership, and declaring no member 
responsible except for his own opinions, it or- 
ganizes a fellowship that is as broad as are 
human aspirations after truth and virtue. 

Not a few persons, believing in the princi- 
ples of the Association and in this large, free 
fellowship which it aims to represent, have 
yet doubted whether such principles and aims 
would admit of any specific organization. 
They have feared lest the exigencies of organ- 
ization would come practically to interfere 
with individual freedom. It was well that 
the Association had to be organized and do 
its work under the critical vigilance of this 
apprehension. Yet those who favored and 
have sustained the organization, have been no 
less watchful for freedom. They felt that the 
time had come when mental and spiritual free- 
dom could be made secure even in associa- 
tion; that people need not stand in individual 
isolation in order to keep their independence, 
but could come together to compare thoughts, 
to exchange sympathies, and to co-operate for 
the promotion of truth and right, and yet be 
entirely free; that, in fine, organization could 
be so effected as to combine the benefits of 
perfect freedom and the benefits of perfect 
fellowship. 


And we believe that the members of the 
Free Religious Association generally will 
claim that this idea has been thus far realized. 
We know, too, that some of those who had 
apprehensions as to the result and could not 
counsel the experiment, have had their anxie- 
ties relieved, and would now encourage and 
sustain the organization. And those into 
whose hands the affairs of the organization 
have for the time been more immediately en- 
trusted, and upon whom the main part of the 
work has devolved, while they may at times, 
perhaps, have been somewhat perplexed how 
on some practical point to combine things 
that have so long and generally been kept 
apart, freedom and fellowship, have yet, when 
they have placed themselves firmly on the 
fundamental principle of the Association, felt 
that it was both sure and practicable. A cor- 


respondent who took part inour recent West- 
ern Conventions, writes,—“ One of the pleas- 
antest features of our tour was the unity of 
feeling developed among ourselves. I never 
felt so drawn to our noble fellows as I did by 
this common work with them. Surely the 
spirit of freedom unites more closely than 
aught besides.” We believe that all who 
worked together in these Conventions will 
testify to the same experience. Every speaker 
felt himself perfectly free to utter his opinion 
whatever it might be; and there was in reali- 
ty great difference of opinion and utterance 
among the speakers,—even among those who 
are officers and members of the Association. 
But a unity beneath these differences was very 
manifest,—a unity that is more than unity of 
opinion or even of purpose and aim,—that 
unity, namely, which comes of mutual respect 
for each other’s opinions and from acknowl- 
edged equality of rights as to belief and ut- 
terance. In other words, it was spiritual fel- 
lowship on the basis of perfect mental free- 
dom. And this was felt not only among the 
speakers, but in the audience; the fellowship 
was real and vital, and it was the fruit of free- 
dom. ‘The idea of the Association,—fel!ow- 
ship through freedom, individual independ- 
ence im social co-operation,—was practically 
realized. 

Were it found that this theory of the Asso- 
ciation would not bear the test of practice, 
that the exigencies of organization should 
anywhere necessarily hamper the thought or 
action of any member, that individual freedom 
would be interfered with in the slightest de- 
gree, no one would be ready sooner than the 
writer of this article to say, let the Associa- 
tion be abolished. Deeply as he has been in- 
terested in its organization and success, grand 
and nobly humane as he believes its aim, true 
and pure as he conceives its principle to be 
in theory, yet show him that the freedom of 
any member is to be abridged by its opera- 
tions, and he will be the first to cry,—Let the 
Association be instantly destroyed. Still be- 
lieving in the principle and in its ultimate 
practicability, he would yet say that the time 
for organization had not yet come,—that men- 
tal freedom in.all its aspects must first be 
achieved, and that then the perfect fellowship 
would follow. But he believes that thus far 
the Association has stood the practical test. 
The simple organization that has been effect- 
ed has jeopardized no man’s liberty. Mental 
freedom and independence have been proved 
possible even in religious association. Lib- 
erty and Union,—those are our words,—Lib- 
erty being the bond of Union. 
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The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Mpetine of the Frex ReLiarous Assocrarion for 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrer, New PEprorp, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B. FrornmineHam, on “The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;” DAvip A. Wasson, 
on “The Nature of Religion ;”’ Mrs. E. D, Crenry, 
on “ Religion as a Social Force ;’ F. E. Axpgor, on 
“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 
by the Spirit of the Age ;” 8. Jonson, on “The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;’ RabBsr Wisk, on 
“ The Universal Elements in Judaism ;’ Con. T. W. 
Hieernson, on “ Mohammedanism:’ Wma. H. 
CHANNING, on “ The Religions of China ;”’ W. J. 
Porrer, on “The Religions of India ;” and an ab- 
stract of a discussicn on the “Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
Lhis Report is specially representative of the princt- 
ples of the Associaton. Price 50 cents. In packagis 
of five or more 80 cents each. Also CUANNING’S 
Address on “THE RELIGIONS OF CuHINA,’, (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interes! at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 20 
cents, 


The ANNUAL Reporr for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 
and 50 cents respectively), Rev. Samuel Johnson’s 
essay on “THe Worship VF Jesus” (50 cents), and 
an essay on “REASON AND ReEvELatiIon,” by WM. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all published through the Asso- 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec 
retary. 

The Report for 1868 contains a letter from the 
celebrated Hindu Theist, Keshusp Cuunprr Sen, 
on the “Origin and Aims of the Brahmo Somaj,” 
also an address by WENDELL Puiuies, on “Relig- 
ion and Social Science ;” a letter by M. D. Conway, 
on “Religious Movements in England,” and speeches 
by Jas. FreeMAN CLARKE, RoBeRT CoLLYER, 
Cartes H. Matconum, Joun Wertss, and others. 
The Report for 1869 has addresses by RALPH 
Waupo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, JULIA WaArD 
Hows, C. A. Barro, Pror, Denton, Horace 
Sraver, Lucy Srons, and others. 


The heresy of Woman’s Rights is making startling- 
progress. The president cf a Theological School is 
said to have occupied a pulpit in Essex county lately, 
and addressed the Sunday School, expressing the 
hope that some of the boys might become ministers ; 
but he also chanced to express his dislike of women 
in thesacred office. To his dismay he was. prompt- 
ly rebuked by sharp words and abrupt departures, 
and at the evening conference meeting such yolleys 
of indignation were fired at his offending head that 
the Dr. pronounced it “the most celestial row” of 
which he has had any experience.—Christian Regis— 
ter. 


o--Q 
A young clergyman, being about to preach fora 
fatherin the ministry, wes asked whetherhe would 
not like “Sto be by himself” awhile. ‘No,’ was the 
prompt reply, “Iam already cocked and primed.” 
The old minister afterward remarked that ‘‘he flash- 
ed in the pan.” 
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THE: INDEX was established in November, 1 69, and is just 


closing its first yearly volume, 


We deem it proper, therefore, to submit the following Pro- 
specTus of Volume II for 1871, and ask the friends of the cause 
it represents to make active efforts to increase its circulation 
and usefulness. There is quite a large number of persons in 
almost every community, both in thechurch and out of it, who 
would subscribe for such a paper, if the matter was properly 
presented to them, and especially if they were urged a little to 
do so by aneighbor. We cannot afford to send out travelling 
agente, nor would they succeed so well in getting names as 
persons cf local influence. We therefore have determined to 
use the funds it would cost to get our paper before the people, 
in another way, namely, in the purchase of articles of value 
to be given as premiums to those who make up lists o: gsubscri- 
bers; thus presenting to the friends of free thought and pure 
religion the double motive of doing good and getting paid for 
it. 

N.B. The subscription price of Taz INpEx is Two Dot- 
LARS a year in each and every case, invariably in advance. 
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For Fifty Names, we will give one of Prince & Co’s 
four Octave Melodeons (price $65,) or a complete copy of 
CuamMBErs’ Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, in ten yol- 
umes (price $50). 


For Forty Names, we will give a Wilson’s Family 
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For Four Names, acopy of THE INDEx for 1871, or one 
of the following books (post paid): 


EmeErson’s Society and Solitude,price.................... $1.75 
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THE INCARNATION. 


A CHRISTMAS DISCOURSE. 


[Read to the First Independent Society in Toledo, December 
19, 1869.) 


“They shall call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, 


is, God with us.” 
MatTrHew I, 23, 


The merry season of Christmas bas come round 
ence more. ‘To every one educated under the in- 
fluences of Christianity, no matter how widely he 
may have strayed from the faith of his ancestors, 
there is something inexpressibly sweet and tender in 
the associations that cluster so thickly about the day. 
Even if its religious meanings are irrecoverably lost, 
—even if his intellect has outgrown all attachment to 
seasons and symbols, or ceased to pay reverence to 
the events they commemorate and the ideas they 
symbolize,—stiil there lingers about the very thought 
of Christmas that golden glow of the imagination 
which keeps it ever beautiful and ever fresh. How 
vividly it reminds us of the far-off days of childhood, 
‘with their bright hopes and eager anticipations,— 
their dreams of stockings filled fat over-night by the 
hand of mysterious, delightful, cemical old Santa 
Claus, or their visions of wonderful trees which, by 
some curious law not explained in learned books on 
botany or arboriculture, bore a brilliant foliage of 
wax-tapers and a generous fruitage of candy, spangles, 
and toys! To the childish mind,Christmas is fairy-land 


made real for one, at least, out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the year. It is the very poetry 
and music of our too prosaic modern world. Home 
puts on its holiday attire ; father and mother exchange 
their careworn leoks for smiles, while their little ones 
dance and laugh in exuberance of glee. For the 
sake os the children, at least, let Christmas live for- 
ever ! | 

But not for the sake of the children alone should 
we rejoice in the return of this heart-warming festival. 
It is good for us all that once in a while the world 
should enjoy a breathing-spell in its hot pursuit of 
gain. If there is aspark of geniality and good fellow- 
ship in aman, it will kindle into a flame when 
Christmas comes. A common sentiment of human 
brotherhood is awakened by its advent. Everybody 
you meet looks good-natured and kindly. A cross 
face at Christmas would be blasphemy, and a mean 
spirit would be the unpardonable sin. Even the 
stingiest fellow thaws out into a little liberality, 
while the generous heart glows with willingness to 
give. All souls are fused into one under the influence 
of acommon sympathy. It isa day too joyous for 
the nursing of old grudges, Unlessa man is soured 
in the very depths of his nature, he will cherish a 
friendly and fraternal feeling towards all his neigh- 
bors, and strive to make at least one heart the hap- 
pier on this genialday. Above all, the poor should 
be remembered with timely gifts. Those who are 
blessed, not merely with opulence, but also with an 


opulent soul, will need no hint to remind them that 
alittle aid rendered to honest poverty at the glad 
Christmas season becomes radiant with the sentiment 
of the hour, loses the hard look of charity, and 
wounds no honorable pride with the painful sense of 
obligation. If ever we may innocently covet riches, 
surely it is when Christmas comes. 

Perhaps Christmas is quite as much indebted, for 
its beauty and gladsomeness, to heathenish, as it is to 
Christian, associations. In my own experience, at 
least, it is the grotesque conception of jolly old Kris- 
kringle, or Santa Claus,—the reindeer sledge, the 
pockets splitting with presents, the mysterious de- 
scent down the chimney, the miraculous preserya- 
tion of the toys from soot and breakage, the supreme 
moment of rapture when, long before daylight, we 
waked up to find our stockings crammed full of 
paper parcels, and jumped back into bed to fumble 
them over in the dark, hoping to discover what new 
treasures we had got through the sensation in our 
finger-ends,—it is this strange jumble of Yankeeland 
and fairyland that I remember with chief delight ; 
and for this I am under obligation to Germany rather 
than Palestine. Yet I would not be ungrateful for 
the strictly Christian traditions of the day. These, 
too, are beautiful, if we regard them as the cloud- 
pictures ofa poetical mythology. Standing freely 
outside of Christian dogmatism, we become enabled 
to admire intelligently the loveliness of those simple 
legends, which have inspired the great masters of 
Christian art in the creation of their sublime works. 
The Virgin Mother with her babe born in the man- 
ger, the humble stable with the oxen quietly chewing 
the cud, the adoration of the Magi with their sumptu- 
ous gifts of frankincense and myrrh and gold, the ap- 
pearance of the heavenly host to the shepherds tend- 
ing their flocks by night, and the seraphic song of 
joy—‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill to men,’—surely he can have no 
poetry in his soul, who, once freed from the tyranny 
of dogmas, can see no beauty in these charming 
dreams. They are the warp and woof of the grand- 
est poems, the ideal framework of the most magnifi- 
cent paintings, the soul and inspiration of the divinest 
music, that the world has yet known. Treat them, 
then, as you treat the glorious visions of the [liad and 
Odyssey,or the wild and gloomy myths of the North- 
ern Sagas; treat them as the outgrowth of poetic im- 
agination, stimulated to activity by the spirit of the 
olden times. But let us not, because dreams have been 
taken for facts, or because hard-headed theologians 
have forged chains of iron out of gossamer fancies, 
despise these Christian traditions as worthless, or 
make them a reason for abolishing the dear, old, 
happy day of Christmas. 

The poetic admiration, however, which we feel for 
these traditions, must not cause us to evade the duty 
we owe to historic truth. 

In the biting cold of a winter’s morning, when even 
the sunlight seems to shiver as it glances from the 
sparkling snow, few pause to admire the delicate 
frostwork upon their window-panes. Yet what a 
miracle of creative genius is there! What a net-work 
of crystal shoots and threads of silver, interlaced in 
the most fantastic patterns, and studded profusely 
with diamond spangles of every form! Here are 
Cathedrals with groined arches and towering spires; 
castles with lofty battlements; temples, mosques, and 
pagodas, more gorgeous than ever adorned an orient- 
al metropolis. There are forests of pines on long 
mountain-slopes, with Alpine crags and shining pin- 
nacles beyond them, and labyrinths of tropical ferns 
and luxuriant vegetation at their base. The artists 
of Elfland seem to have pictured forth its wondrous 
landscapes in an etherial tracery of light; the Ice- 
King seems to have swept the frosty heavens by 
night, and frozen into a little sheet of crystals the 
twinkling pageantry of the stars. What boundless 
magnificence of beauty will nota seeing eye and soul 
discover on a wintry window-pane! Yet how fu- 
gitive is the spectacle! Let the admiring beholder ap- 
proach too closely, and the spell of the enchant- 
ment is broken; a single breath dissolves it. That 
which transcends the most exquisite creation of 
human art perisbes at a touch, and leaves no trace of 
its glory save a few trickling tears. The frosty 
architecture of winter is as fragile as the flowers of 
summer; neither will survive ungentle handling. Ap- 
proach your frost palace too familiarly, and it melts 
“like the baseless fabric of a dream.” 

Thus it is with the lovely legends which cluster 
around the birth of Jesus. They are poetry, not his- 
tory. If we come too near, our hot breath destroys 
the delicate frost-work of our imagination. Such 
stories are the glory or nimbus which fancy suspends 
above the head of every saint. Their truth can con- 
sist only in the true aspirations which their beauty is 
fitted to create in human souls. Life deserts the past, 
and dwells only in the present. He makes the noblest 


use of these fair traditions who suffers them, like 
sweet poem, to kindle better purposes and purer 
thoughts within ; he celebrates Christmas most truly 
in whose heart the song of the angels most melodi- 
ously sings itself afresh today. 

Is there not, after all, some thing noble and neces- 
sary in the honor paid by mankind to a life like that 
of Jesus? Strip off from his person the mock-purple 
of talse divinity,—discard the tawdry ornaments of 
miracle,—destroy the baubles of crown and_ sceptre 
with which dogma has burdened him,—yet does 
there not remain the figure of a true and manly man? 
For myself, I refuse to allow the creed of Christen- 
dom to exercise such power over my thought or 
feeling, asto warp me from a fair and generous ap- 
preciation of perhaps the grandest character known 
to history. Irefuse to be polarized into injustice, 
or even indifference, to spiritual greatness that de- 
serves my reverence. “Sir!” exclaimed Voltaire im- 
patiently, when some one spoke to him of Jesus, “let 
me never hear that man’s name again!” I cannot 
share that feeling. It concers my self-respect, at the 
thought of Jesus, to be as much above antagonism or 
childish petulance, as to be above the servilityof wor- 
ship. To the fascination ofhigh integrity and spiritual 
worth, let us count it a weakness to be insensible. 
Without everlastingly harping on his name, let us 
nevertheless pay with a sincere heart that tribute of 
admiration which his purity and services to man 
most justly demand. If it is a fitting thing to honor 
the memory of Shakespeare, of Washington, of Hum- 
boldt, it is a fitting thing to honor Jesus also by cel- 
ebrating his memorial day. However unable to be 
in any especial or peculiar sense his disciples, it be- 
comes us, as it becomes every member of the race he 
so nobly served, not churlishly to slight the festival 
which commemorates his birth. Among the associ- 
ations which endear it to us on other grounds, let us 
not with studied indifference ignore its association 
with the beautiful spirit, the great character, and the 
unselfish toils of Jesus. 

Whatconnection, however, exists between the birth 
of Jesus and the twenty-fifth of December? What is 
known concerning the true date of the event which 
Christmas is designed to keep fresh in the memory of 
man ? 

The “Christian Era,” as it is called,—that is, the 
reckoning of events from the year A. D.1, the sup 
posed year of the birth of Jesus,—owes its origin to 
the Romish ecclesiastic Dionysius Exiguus, in the 
year A. D. 525; and it is therefore often called the 
“Dionysian Era.” It is not known, however, to have 
been publicly recognized or used, until Ethelbert, an 
Anglo-Saxon king of Kent, in England, during the 
period of the Heptarchy, dated one of his documents 
“in the 605th year from the Incarnation cf Christ,” 
that is,in-the yearA.D.605. TheAnglo-Saxon historian, 
Venerable Bede, and the Frankish kings Pepin and 
Charlemagne, afterwards brought this mode of reck- 
oning into generaluse. Now the year 1 of the Christ- 
ian or Dionysian Era, from which the modern civil- 
ized world dates all its transactions and events, co- 
incides with the year 754, reckoned from the found- 
ing of the city of Rome. According to the received 
calculation, therefore, Jesus was born in the year A, 
D. 1 and the year A. U. ©, 754. But almost all mod- 
ern scholars, without regard to their creed, are of one 
mind, that this calculation of Dionysius places the 
birth of Jesus four years too late ; so that, strange and 
absurd as it sounds, he was born really in the year 
B. C. 4, and the year A. U. C. 750. That is to say, 
if the so-called Christian era really commenced with 
the birth of Jesus, as it is supposed to do, we should 
now be in the year 1873, not 1869. All Christendom 
is thus four years “behind time.” The chief proof of 
this fact on which scholars rely (although several 
other lines of argument all lead to the same result) 
is drawn from the work of Josephus, entitled “The 
Jewish Antiquities,” in which hesays that Herod the 
Great died “thirty-seven years from the time that he 
had been declired King by the Romans,” and, since 
Josephus elsewhere fixes the date of this event in the 
year A. U. ©. 714, it follows, from the Jewish mode 
of reckoning the beginning of the year,-that Herod 
died in the year A. U. C. 760, and not in the year A. 
U. C. 754, as commonly supposed. Now, for various 
reasons, it is evident that Jesus was born during the 
life-time of Herod, and could not, therefore, have 
been born later than A. U. C. 750, It follows, con- 
sequently, that Jesus was born, not in the year A. D, 
1, but in the year B.C. 4; and the Christian Era 
ought to have begun at least four years earlier. 

As to the day of his birth, nothing at all is known 
with certainty, or even with probability. The early 
church had no Christmas at all, and celebrated only 
two annual festivals—Haster, to commemorate the 
Resurrection, and Pentecost, to commemorate the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. They did not seem to care 
at all about the date of Jesus’ birth: it was his sup- 
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posed resurrection that interested them. Neither 

Justin Martyr, Tertullian, nor Origen, makes any 

mention of Christmas. The first traces of it are found 

in Egypt. Clement of Alexandria, a learned Christ- 

ian who flourished more than two hundred years after 

Christ, says nothing of it, but declares that no one 

knew the date of his birth, some fixing it on the 

twentieth of May, others on the nineteenth or twen- 

tieth of April. When the first trace of Christmas is 

discovered, it is the sixth of January, this being also 

the supposed date of his Baptism. The first mention 

of Christmas as being celebrated on the twenty- 

fifth day of December is about three hundred and 
fifty years after Christ; and this is at Rome, under 
the appointment of Julius, the Bishop or Pope. Thus 
the earliest observance of the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember as Christmas is found at Rome; and the 
reason for the arbitrary selection of this date is prob- 
ably to be found in the Pagan festival of the Saturn- 
alia, which lasted from Dec. 17 to Dec. 25. The 
heathens made their festivals so enjoyable that many 
Christians attended, and were in consequent danger 
of backsliding. Probably to prevent this, Christmas 
was appointed to be observed at the same time. Thus 
the date on which we celebrate Christmas has really 
no connection with the birth of Jesus, but was adopt- 
ed in imitation of a heathen festival. According to 
the Roman calendar, this was the date of the winter 
solstice, when the sun begins to return northward, to 
revive the earth with his light and heat once more; 
and it was declared to be a most fitting day on which 
to celebrate the rising of the ‘“‘Sun of Righteousness 
with healing in his beams.” However this may be, 
it is quite certain that the December celebration of 
Christmas first began at Rome, and spread from 
thence into the East, where it gradually supplanted the 
other times of its celebration. 


But the discussion of dates is dry business. Let us 
inquire whether Christmas represents any great idea 
or truth, or whether it has only a memorial signifi- 
cance. 

To the Christian Church, this festival is the com- 
memoration of the greatest event ofall human history, 
the Incarnation of the Infinite God, his assumption of 
human nature and the human form for the purpose 
ofrescuing a ruined race. ‘“Emmanuel—God with us;” 
this, the Incarnation of Godin Christ, Father Hecker 
declares to be the great truth on which the Catholic 
Church rests. Itis the truth on which the Evangel- 
ical Protestants also claim to rest. In fact, it is the 
logical result of the doctrine that Jesus is the Christ ; 
and it sums up the whole of Christianity to those who 
are deeply devoted to that faith. God in Christ, as 
the redeeming power which alone can rescue from sin 
and everlasting death,—this, to a soul terror-struck 
at its own supposed danger, is the great Rock of Ref- 
uge; and Christmas is the world’s public recognition 
of this truth of all truths. 


Now shall we say that the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, thus cherished in millions of souls as the di- 
vinest and most precious faith, is nothimg but a lie 
of a few designing priests, concocted for the purpose 
of holding the people in subjection? Or shall we say 
that itisa feeble shadowing-forth of a great truth,false 
in so far as it is feeble, but great in so far as itis a truth ? 
Can any man who has a particle of reverence for the 
human mind believe it possible for any absolute error 
to keep and retain such mastery over mankind as 
this doctrine has incontestably kept and retained? 
No—the statement refutes itself. There is not enough 
life in a lie to make it live so long or become such a 
force in history. Whatever idea abidesin the human 
mind for age after age, and exerts such enormous in- 
fluence on human destiny, may be all overlaid with 
error, but'there must be a truth at the bottom of it. If 
this were otherwise, what hope for any one in the 
battle with ignorance or superstition? Theonly hope 
of victory must come from the certainty of the ulti- 
mate expulsion of falsehood from the human con- 
sciousness. ThisI hold to be a fundamental princi; le 
in dealing with ideas. To believe that the human 
mind has no protection in its own nature against the 
permanent retention of absolute error, would be to 
preach the doctrine of Total Idiocy; and that would 
be as bad as the doctrine of Total Depravity. 

The great Christian doctrine of the Incarnation is, 
in my judgment, false in what it denies, but substan- 
tially true in what itaffirms. The Christians believe 
in God incarnate in a single man,—I believe in God 
incarnate in all men, in humanity itself. They be- 
lieve in Emmanuel in a narrow sense, as God with 
Jesus,—\ believe in Emmanuel in a wide sense, as 
God with all men, with you and with me. They Le- 
lieve in the Incarnation, as ‘God manifest in the flesh” 
in Christ alone, andin nobody else; I believe in the 
Incarnation, as “God manifest in the flesh” in every 
human soul, from the infant that utters his first wail 
of pain to the patriarch that lays his silvery head on 


the pillow of death,—from the saint that shines re- ' 


splendent in the beauty of holiness, to the sinner that 
insults the pure light of the skies with wicked deeds. 
They believe in the Incarnation as a single stupend- 
ous Hact, unique and unrelated,—a fact out of har- 
mony with the orderly course of Nature, and in utter 
overthrow of her venerable uniformities ; I believe in 
the Incarnation asagrand and universal Law, of 
which the historic Jesus was simply a luminous il- 
lustration,—a law in harmony with that still larger 
law by which God iseverywhere immanentin aJ] his 
works, and thus in admirable concord with every 
other natural law and fact. Ina word, the Christ- 
ians affirm Ged to have been in Jesus, but deny him 
to be in the ruined and depraved nature of other men; 
I also affirm him to have been in Jesus, but equally 
affirm him to have been in all other men, whose 
nature, however. defaced by inherited or voluntary 
evil, still bears the divine likeness and exists 


solely by the indwelling Divine presence and activity. 

I thus affirm what the Christians affirm, and also 
what they deny ; do I not, then, make good my claim 
that my faith in the Incaruation is larger than theirs ? 
Is it not clear that the great truth which I accept in 
its absoluteness, as a divine Jaw unlimited either in 
space or time, they mutilate and reduce to an ex- 
ceptional fact, limited to a particular epoch and a 
particular locality ? Let them retain their Emmanuel, 
who lit the darkened skies two thousand years ago 
like a meteor that flashes and expires; but let us re- 
tain ours, which lights the heavens like a sun that 
never sets. Their Incarnation was transient,—mine 
is eternal. God wasindeed in Jesus; but most of all 
is he in that Humanity which abides in all ages and 
all climes as a permanent, natural revelation of him- 
self—which no one man, however divine, can express 
in all its divine possibilities—which shall incarnate 
more and more of the Infinite Spirit throughout the 
countless eons of eternity. God was indeed in that 
august man of Palestine; but he is as truly in you, 
men and women of America,—as truly in you who 
listen to my poor fleeting words as in him who ut- 
tered words that will live forever. The Eternal 
Goodness that found such melodious self-articulation 
in the life of Jesus, and spoke with such tenderness 
and power in that pure and lovely soul, is struggling, 
friends, to utter a word of equal beauty in your life 
and mine. 

The joyous festival of Christmas, therefore, which 
throws so soft a sunset glow about the departing year, 
is to mea solemn and fit reminder of this most stu- 
pendous ofall truths. It means to me, not alone the 
Incarnation of God that took place when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem, butstill more the Incarnation of 
God that took place when you and Iwereborn. The 
boundless vast of space, with its systems and con- 
stellations, its galaxies and starry nebulae, stretching 
on and onward to infinity, is the only temple worthy 
of the Eternal and Infinite Spirit; yet in the inner 
Sanctuary of Humanity,—in the sweet and pure soul 
that loves and adores,—he hag set apart his chosen 
Holy of Holies, and broods forever in the sacred soli- 
tude, veiled in the splendor of his own Shekinah. 

To us, then, Christmas is a beautiful memento of 
the perpetual Incarnation of God in each human soul. 
It is a memento, also, of that larger Incarnation of 
God in Humanity as a whole, which is the fountain 
whence thestream of History takes its rise, and which 
manifests itself century after century in the gradual 
triumph of truth over falsehood, right over wrong, 
love over hate. Grand indeed is this march of God 
through the ages, overthrowing oppression and evil 
in all their myriad forms, and ushering in the day 
when righteousness and peace shallinhabit the whole 
world ofman. LetChristmas, then, be honored more 
and more; and as it now makes beautiful the death 
of the aged year, 80 may thedivine truth it celebrates 
make a thousand-fold more beautiful the ending of 
our human lives! 


EVENING SCHOOLS IN TOLEDO, 


Interesting Report to the Board of Education, 


[From the Toledo Blade of Dec. 7.] 

The subject of ‘‘Evening Schools” haying been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee of the Toledo Board of 
Education, at the last meeting of that body, Gen. 
Cas. W. Hitz, Chairman of the Committee, pre- 
sented the following report, which was adopted. The 
action taken will provide the means of at least a 
partial education to many who are at present in a fair 
way to grow up in ignorance. The Committee of the 
Board deserve thanks’ for the judicious action they 
have taken in order to supply a great desideratum in 
our educational system :— 

“The Select Conmittee to which was referred the 
petitions of sundry citizens asking the Board to es- 
tablish evening schools for such youth in our midst, 
as must otherwise be deprived of the means of edu- 
cation, have held two meetings, and with much vyal- 
uable assistance from persons haying knowledge of 
such schools, and the light thrown upon the subject 
by statements and reports within our reach, now 


REPORT, 


That the Committee feel no doubt about the legal 
authority of the Board to aid in this enterprise. The 
Board have power, at their discretion, to use every 
judicious means of disseminating a common school 
education. In aid of that end, all of their powers are 
to be liberally construed. To educate the youth and 
bring them into elevating and useful relations to the 
comimunity, is the cheapest way of promoting public 
virtue, intelligence and general prosperity, while it 
diminishes the necessity of expenses for the public 
and poor house system, 

We haye not had time to consult reportsof evening 
schools in many of the cities of this country, though 
they have been tried in many places, and, so far as 
we know, when once fairly tried, have not been 
abandoned. Only one experiment has been made 
here, and that was during the last winter, when the 
Board contributed aid to avery limited amount. An 
average of about 125 boys and men attended a free 
evening school in Lenk’s Block, for over four months, 
taught by philanthropic ladies and gentlemen, with 
many marked advantages tothe scholars, Saturday 
afternoons free instruction was given to girls. Like 
most first efforts, the enterprise labored under many 
disadvantages, but enough was accomplished to war- 
rant a second effort, even if we have only our home 
light on this question, But we are not thus limited. 
Light from abroad tells our Board of duty heretofore 
neglected, and of success which they may win, by 
small expenditures in aid of a properly organized ef- 
fort. We cite a few instances, , 


In 1850 evening schools were started in Providence, 
R. I.,and in 1869, though none were allowed to attend 
who could attend day schools, the attendance of the 
eyening schools ran up to 2,000 pupils,’ closing after 
a session of from four to six months nearly as full as 
they began. Many completed all of the branches 
taught in the day schools, and young men entered 
college direct from the evening schools. By aliberal 
system of volunteering, the best of teaching talent 
was obtained for these evening schools. 

In 1865 (but how much earlier we are not advised), 
the city of Troy, N. Y., had regularly organized eve- 
ning schools as a part of their school system. The 
number of youth in the city, from five to 21 years of 
age, for the year ending October 1st, 1865, was 13,683. 
There were three evening schools, haying an aggre- 
gate enrollment of 510 pupils under nine teachers, 
and an average attendance of 235 pupils, at an ex 
pense of $1.13 on each pupil enrolled, and of $2.45 
on each in the average attendance. For what periods 
of time these evening schools are kept up in Troy 
does not appear, but we infer for all of the time 
during which the rule requiring the attendance of 25 
in.a boys’ school, and 20 in a girls’ school, was com- 
plied with. When the number in attendanoe, in 
either case, falls below that limit, then the school is 
to be closed. 

Since the year 1861, evening schools haye been an 
important part of the public schools in Chicago. They 
are kept in operation from, the middle of Noy. to the 
middle of Feb.,and usually have a session of thirteen 
weeks, They are highly spoken of and commended 
by the school officers of that city. The annual ex- 
penditure for those schools by the Board of Educa- 
tion of that city appears to have been over $6,000. 
The total enrollment in the evening schools for the 
term closed February 13, 1867, was 3,212, and the 
average attendance for the whole term 937, and the 
expenditures were asfollows: Paid teachers, #5, 606. - 
00; paid janitors, $297.15; fuel, $601.25; light, 
$403.08 ; cost per scholar on the enrollment, $2.20; 
on attendance, $7.50. It appears that five of the 
buildings used for day schools are also used for the 
evening schools. An evening High School for boys 
was also recommended by the Chicago Board three 
years ago. 

The report from St. Louis for the year 1866-7 shows 
that evening schools had become wellestablished there 
before 1859, when the School Board took them. 
They begin annually in October, and continued 16 
weeks. They provide for both boys and girls, but. 
receive no pupil less than thirteen years of age, and 
none over twenty-four. They had an evening High 
School, for both sexes, with 127in attendance, Eight. 
of the public school buildings were partially occupied, 
and 30 teachers employed, including five in the Eve- 
ning High School. In the other schools there were 
28 pupils to a teacher. The total enrollment was 
1,553; in attendance at the close, 649. The cost of 
evening schools for the session was $5,450.40. How 
much of this was paid to teachers is not stated, nor 
does it appear whether all of the evening schools 
were taught by teachers of the day schools, though 
to a large extent they were. The St. Louis Superin- 
tendent makes a strong point against using the same 
buildings for both cay and eyeningscheolsin the dirt, 
disorder and damage naturally resulting from the oc- 
cupancy for evening schools and from the fatigued 
condition in which both teacher and pupil come to 
the evening’s work. He argues that the instruction 
imparted and received is relatively less Valuable than 
that in the day school. He urges that admission to 
evening schools should be limited to those over 
fourteen years of age. 

In view of the whole case the committee have come 
to the following conclusion : 

1st, That evening schools are now very much need- 
ed in this city, and will: be more and more needed as 
our manufacturing population increases, and that the 
Board must take charge of and aid them, 

2d, That large and valuable public school buildings 
are not now needed and should not be used for eye- 
ning schools. 

3d, That the youth of the city, of both sexes, who 
are over thirteen years of age, and unable to attend a 
day school, should be admitted to evening schools, 
for a period of sixteen weeks, from the fifteenth of 
November, provided the average attendance in such 
evening school equals 45 per cent. of its numbers 
when organized, and not afterwards; but that boys 
and girls be not admitted to the same school or 
schools in the same building without the direct order 
of the Board. 

4th, That in place of ordinary school furniture, 
cheap tables, made for the purpose, suflicient to ac- 
commodate twelve scholars each, beused, with chairs 
for seats, and that these tables, at the close of the 
school, be ‘‘knocked down” and stored with the other 
furniture for evening schools until again needed. 
That the Board accept such sufficient rooms as may 
be offered for this purpose, free of rent, and provide 
for warming and lighting such rooms during the eye- 
nings of occupancy for schools. 

5th, That eyening schools for the present winter 
commence as soon as rooms can be prepared, and 
due notice thereof shall be given by the Superinten- 
dent or committee in charge of the same. 

6th, That a committee of three be appointed to 
serve as a Standing Committee on Evening Schools, 
and that committee, by appeintment or otherwise, 
secure the services of a competent Superintendent of 
such evening schools who shall faithfully superintend 
the working of said schools and do allin his power 
to make them a credit to the city and most beneficial 
to the community. ~ 2 lth 

7th, That the Superintendent shall gather up and 
report to the Board, through said committee monthly 
and oftener if required, such statistics as are sua 
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with reference to other public schools; and at the 
close of the term he shall embody all such facts, and 
any other facts required by the committee in a full 
and final report. He shall be paid at the rate of 
sixteen dollars per month for the first term. — 

8th, That five hundred dollars be appropriated out 

of the school fund to defray the expenses of evening 
schools for the first term, and be expended under 
the direction of said committee. : 

9th, That said committee and the superintendent 

appoint and fix the compensation of janitors. 
\ 10th, That said committee make an immediate ap- 
al to citizens and teachers for voluntary assistance, 
1, books, slates, and service in teaching, so as to carry 
though the first term successfully. 

\1th, That the committee be authorized to increase 
thir number so far as may be necessary by appoint- 
ingritizens as associate members to aid them in the 
wok, Cuas. W. Hitt, 

c. 6, 1870. Chairman.” 

Omotion of Mr. Rogers, Messrs. Hill, Shoema- 
ker, yd Braun were continued as the Committee on 
Even\g Schools, and directed to carry the recom- 
mendions of the foregoing report into effect. 

\ >< 


ELP FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. 
From the Toledo Commercial of Dec. 7.} 


The Wersiened, pursuant to the order of the Board 
of Educion, appeal to the citizens of Toledo for 
help to fablish and sustain evening schools in this 
city for \e term. There are a large number among 
us who, mpelled to labor through the day, cannot 
attend thlay schools, and are thus deprived of all 
means Oljucation. By the increase of manufac- 
tories andopulation, this class must rapidly multi- 
ply. v4 tax-payer—every good citizen—must see 
the neces of making it possible for this. portion of 
our youth) acqnire at least the rudiments of an ed- 
ucation. |e good effects of increasing the abilities 
and elevat] the purposes of those who, in their 
early life, {deprived of ordinary school facilities, 
all must Sand ‘understand. Evening schools s2em 
to be the 0 means by which the most valuable of 
all help cad brought tothisclass, Elsewhere such 
schools havrought inestimable benefits, and here 
at home thé@ayve been tested. Last winter a num- 
ber of phllairopic ladies and gentlemen established 
such a schoq this city and conducted it for nearly 
four monthsth encouraging success. The prompt 
attendance, 41 order, studious habits and eagerness 
of the scholalo continue their studies, are the best 
evidence of tlrtility of that enterprise. Our Board 
of Educationot doubting that in this they duly 

represent thblic wish, desire to do all in their 
power to plade means of education within the 
reach of all n{ready provided for. They want, 
by voluntary ‘books, slates and teachers, so: that 
all over thirtetears of age who ought to be admit- 
ted to evening\ools, shall be amply provided for. 
The committee informed that the necessary rooms 
will be free. Board have appropriated $500 for 
fuel, light, furipe and the services of superinten- 
dent and janito That is allthat the Board have 
the means to d¢his time. They need all of the 
persons to teacho can give instruction and will 
yolunteer for thurpose. Reading, writing, spel- 
ling and arithm\will be the chief branches taught. 
Teachers engagé the day schools can scarcely be 
expected to ocCcUnuch time in the evening schools ; 
therefore the gir necessity of volunteering by 
those who are ndw engaged as professional teach- 
ers. If is propos organize so that two or more 
teachers shall be ned to the same class, and that, 


if convenience rebs, they teach alternately. 


FIFTY }HERS ARE WANTED. 
Those willing ttist will please meet the Com- 
mittee at the offic¢he Board of Education, (Room 


No. 20, Drummonbck), at 7:30 P. M., of Friday, 
the 9th inst. 


Cuaries W. Hi, 

M. SHOEMAKER, 

V. Braun, 
Committee. 


December 6th, 1 
THE ENG SCHOOLS. 


(From the}o Blade of Dec. 12.] 


The committee oD subject announce that Free 
Evening Schools wibnened in this city next week, 
to be continued, if f(practicable, until the middle 
of Marchnext. A 8(for boys and young men 
will be opened in thénd-floor room over the U. 
S. Express office, in Ms’ Block, on Wednesday, 
Dee. 14th; and anothy cirls and young women in 
basement room ‘‘A,\mpbell’s Block, on Friday, 
Dec. 16th. Itis also}mplated to opentwo other 
schools for young WOhnd girls, if there appears 
to be necessity; one alear the Oliver House, for 
scholars in the 5th Walnd one in the Hanks’ Block 
on Cherry street, ownD\ Mr. J. W. Scott. 

After the 18th instajese Evening Schools will 
be held on Monday, Wsday, and Friday of each 
week, opening at 7 aM\ing at 9 o’clock P. M. 
The Committee have ated Superintendents, who 
are to serve during thé, without charge, as fol- 

‘lows: On Monday evs, Col. D. F. DeWolf; 
on Wednesday eveningr, —. W. Lenderson; on 
Friday evenings, Mr. (Marx. The free use of 
the rooms has been gehly donated. 

At the meeting of thhmittee on the 9th inst., 
teachers enough voluntto complete the first or- 
ganization; but a largrease of scholars is ex- 
pected as the schools\n, and many additional 
teachers will, doubtlesspeded from the 18th in- 


stant until the end of the term. Ladies and gentle- 


men willing ta assist after the 18th inst., will please 
send their names, with residence, to the Chairman of 
the Committee, at room No. 8,Drummond Block, in- 
dicating their choice of the evenings designated. 

Books, slates, &c., will be wanted for the use of 
the pupils, many of whom may be unable to provide 
their own. Looking to the generous example of 
others, it is confidently expected that this want will be 
well supplied by our business men, who are requested 
to send contributions to Dr. Valentine Braun or H. 
L. Holloway, of the Committee, or to either of the 
Superintendents, who will apply the same to meet 
the wants of indigent pupils. But where the pupils 
of these Evening Schools are able to provide their 
own books, it is better, even for them, and they will 
be required to do so. Children under 13 years of age 
are hardly fit for night study, and comparatively of 
li tle value for day labor, therefore they should, until 
13 years of age, depend upon the day schools, and 
under the rule of the Board cannot be admitted to 
night schools. 

Parents, guardians, manufacturers and all others 
who haye persons under their charge who cannot at- 
tend the Day Schools, and who would be benefited 
by the Eyening Schools, are earnestly requested to see 
that they regularly attend the Evening Schools 
throughout the term. It is suggested to those who 
buy books to buy the same that are used in our Day 
Schools. Pupils will be advised of the particular 
books needed by the teachers when they first enter 
the school. Probably a slate, one reader and one 
arithmetic, will be the limit at first. 

Here is a great work for the good people of Toledo, 
in which all can unite, and as citizens, all be benefited. 
So far, all who have been called upon for aid have 
been generous, energetic and united. Now for the 
response which must come from our own better 
natures when duty is nobly done, and for the credit 
and advantage of the community and the amelioration 
of those who so much need our help, let us all unite 
in carrying this enterprise to the most complete suc- 
cess. Jt promises fair. Let its fruits be grateful and 
abundant. By order of the Committee. 

Park Craries W. Hirt, Chairman. 

Totxpo, Dec. 10, 1870. 

The Committee request that all of the city papers 
copy the above. 
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Curistmas Przs.—Mince, or rather minced, pies not 
only pertain to this reason, but should rightfully be 
called Christmas pies. The custom of making a pie 
of this kind at this season was derived from the pre- 
sentation of paste images and sweet-meats to the 
Fathers of the Vatican on ChristmasEve. The origin 
of the latter custom was probably Pagan. In the 
middle ages, the bakers at this season used to present 
their customers with Yuie dough in the images of 
baked paste. This custom has survived in our New 
Year cakes, or cookies, as the Dutch call them; the 
figures on which are probably mere descendants and 
modifications of images with Christian names, which 
themselves were descendants and representatives of 
heathen idols. With such tenacity do men cling to 
a once wll established popular custom. Minced 
pies having this origin and significance, it must be ad- 
mitted that Puritans were not quite so narrow mind- 
ed as they have seemed to be in their refusal to eat 
them at Christmas time. It is only within a gen- 
eration that the Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
descendant of the Puritan of two centuries ago, has 
been persuaded to yield his principles and digestion to 
the uncovenanted mercies of the maker of Christmas 
pies—profane, idolatrous and indigestible. 
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CuristMas Girrs.—It is customary among the 
Saxons to dress their houses in green and give pres- 
ents at the Feast of Yule. Gifts of money were 
given by the Romans at the Paganalia, [the name 
alludes to villages (pagt), a certain number of which 
were appointed by the emperor, and in each an altar 
was raised for annual sacrifices to their tutelar gods] 
which occurred near the beginning of the year; and 
the coins were received in earthen pots or boxes; 
hence the origin of the English Christmas doz, which 
is now the name for the present which the box: was 
formerly used to contain. Santa Claus, who is sup- 
posed to visit children on Christmas Eye, isthe Dutch 
form of the name of St. Nicholas, the patronsaint of 
children. According to a medieval legend, he once 
saved the daughters of a nobleman from disgrace by 
throwing a mass of gold into the house in the night 
time. Hence presents were put into the shoes of 
children in the night time on the Feast of St. Nicholas, 
which came on the 6th day of December, that they 
might suppose them to be the gifts of. St. Nicholas. 
When the modern stocking came into use, about two 
hundred years ago, it was substituted for the shoe as 
amo-e convenient receptacle, and the custom has 
become fixed on Christmas day. 
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The SaruRNALIA was a festival observed by the 
Romans about the middle of December, in honor of 
the good Saturn, whom Lucian introduces giving an 
account of the ceremonies observed on this oocasion, 
thus :—‘‘During my whole reign, which lasts but one 
week, no public business is done; there is nothing 
but drinking, singing, playing, creating imaginary 
kings, placing servants with their masters at table. 
There shall be no disputes or reproaches, but the rich 
and poor, masters and slaves, shall be equal.” 

><> — 

The Persians, as ancient writers inform us, used to 
teach their sons to ride, pay their debts, and to tell 
the truth. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 
act oad Be 


—‘‘T like Tur INpEx very much, and shall cer- 
tainly renew my subscription. Though I am but 
nineteen years old, I have been a member of a Bap- 
tist Church four years, and have always been greatly 
interested in religious questions. When I first joined 
the church, I would always meet the minister with a 
host of questions concerning the Bible-ideas, to 
which my reason would not be reconciled; and never 
having been satisfactorily answered, they proved to 
be nest-eggs of heresy, and for the past two years I 
have been gradually led to a knowledge of the truth 
as it is, notin Orthodoxy, but in Reason and Con- 
science. Hawthorne says the old and tattered gar- 
ments of antiquity will not be changed for a whole 
new suit, but will or do renew themselves by patch- 
work. Now I for one want this radical move to bea 
good large patch on thesoul of the times; and let us all 
see to it, that the patch is so put on that it will wear 
well. But I will not bore you with a long letter; 
perhaps you will bear with me if I send you another 
letter some time on this cause, to which I would 
gladly devote my whole life.” 


—‘‘Do not get discouraged; things are moving 
forward slowly but surely, Fossilization is crum- 
bling. The blood quickens. When we grope in the 
darkness of doubt as to the success of our undertak- 
ings, the light may be breaking so far above us that 
our material eyes cannot penetrate to the great light. 
I sent two copies of THe INpEx to a friend, and lo! 
the seed fell on good ground, taking root, and bear- 
ing blossoms of hope and fruit. The latter I enclose 
to you with these comforting words,—‘Be of good 
cheer!’ for J will let fly other doves, hoping they 
may return like their mates, bearing olive branches 
also.” 


——‘‘ According to promise, I send you two more 
names for THe InpEx, and hope they will come in 
time for next week’s issue. I very much wish, 
though, you would send last week’s paper for a com- 
mencement, on account of the ‘ Revival’ article in it, 
which I know will be appreciated by both of the sub- 
scribers. I have been very fortunate in getting names 
of intelligent persons and those holding good posi- 
tions in society, and I am quite proud of my achieve- 
ments, but I know I can do better if I try hard.” 


—‘' The article on ‘ Efficacy of Prayer’ is excel- 
lent; in fact, the whole number is good. I do not 
like to say better than previous numbers. But I can 
say one thing—you are not crazfishing.” 


—‘‘ Please send me your paper, Tae InpEx. Let 
me be frank and say I have not the slightest sym- 
pathy with your religious views. We, however, like 
to read your paper. Whatever is human is interest- 
ing.” 


LOCAL NOTICKS. 


First InpgrEeNpDENT Socrery.—Regular meetings 
at 10} o’clock A. M., Sunday, in Daniels’ Block, cor- 
ner of Summit and Jefferson streets. The public are 
inyited. 


Raproat Crus.—Meetings at 74 o’clock P. M., 
Sunday, in the same place. Subject of discussion for 
Dec. 25:—-‘‘ Why are Liberals less willing than Con- 
servatives to make Sacrifices for their Ideas ?” 


Free Eventne Sonoors.—The school for men and 
boys is held Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Even- 
ings, from 7 to 9, in the hall over the U. 8. Express 
Office, Daniels’ Block. The schools for women and 
girls are held at the same time in Scott’s Block, Cher- 
ry street; in Campbell’s Block, St. Clair street ; and 
at the Oliver House. 
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CHRISTMAS, 


O blessed eve, pregnant with God’s great love! 

O lapse of fateful hours! O happy earth, 

That thou shouldst travail in such wondrous birth 
As shook with awe the amazed Heaven above! 
With kindred throes thy sister Ether strove ; 

And, heralding its Lord, the new-born Star, 

Than Sirius’ orb intense intenser far, 

O’er night’s.swart brow its web of radiance wove. 

Hark to the sacred anthem choired on high, 
That through the firmament’s vast-yaulted fane 

Poured rapturous floods of golden harmony ; 
Till reverent Echo caught the ecstatic strain, 

And Earth conspired to swell the adoring cry— 
“Glory to God! Peace and good will to men!” 


1859. ASTERISK. 


se Che ‘Yuder. 


DECEMBER 24, 1870. 


The Editor of THe INDEX does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Enough orders for the bound volume of 
Tue Inpex for 1870 have been received to 
The 


republication of our back numbers is already 


ensure its issue at the end of the year. 


commenced; and the promised index is in 
process of preparation, to be made a part of 
the last number of the year. Subscribers for 
the volume will oblige us by now forwarding 
the price ($2.50), together with their address, 
plainly written, in full—post-office, county, 
and State,—in order to ensure safe delivery. 
When the two hundred and fifty copies have 
been all ordered, it will be thenceforward ab- 
solutely impossible to furnish a complete file 
for the year. 


>> 


To each and all of our friends, we wish 
most heartily a “Merry Christmas!” 
TNE Gs ES BN 
We will send THE InpEx, forthe month 
of January, 1871, to any one who would like 
to examine the paper, FREE. Our subscribers 
wil! please send us the names of any such. 
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The Watchman and Reflector thinks THE 
INDEX is “nothing.” The blunder is easily 
explained. The Watchman very unreflecting- 
ly looked into the Reflector, and mistook what 


he saw for THE INDEX. 
es 

Mr. Joel Moody, an article by whom will 
be found today among our “Communications,” 
is lecturing in Kansas with great acceptance, 
if we can judge by the Topeka papers. His 
subject is—“The Reformer.” Committees in 
that neighborhood seeking to engage liberal 
lecturers may address him at present at Tope- 
ka, care of Crane & Byron. 

Pe Be DE ae ee SP 

The approach of the end of the year will, we 
hope, remind many of our subscribers that 
their term of subscription expires with it! It 
will accommodate us all, if those who design 
to renew their subscription will do so at once, 
saving themselves interruption in receipt of 
the paper, and saying us unnecessary trouble 
with our mail-list. The kind words we have 
received from so many of our subscribers en- 
courage us to hope that few, if any, will wish 
to discontinue. 


| yortunity thus opened to them. 
| it might b> offered in every city of tieland! 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Last winter, as the readers of Ture INDEX 
are aware, a Free Evening School for men and 
boys and an afternoon Industrial School for 
girls were sustained for several months with 
most encouraging success. They were started 
by ladies and gentlemen of the First Inde- 
pendent Society, but received generous aid 
from the Board of Education and prominent 
citizens of Toledo. So gratifying were the re- 
sults of this experiment, and so strong was 
the proof of the necessity of such schools in 
the city, that at the earliest day practicable the 
original friends of the movement took meas- 
ures to re-open free Evening Schools for the 
winter. Relying upon the friendly interest 
of the public in an enterprise of such proved 
utility, they obtained numerous signatures to 
a petition to the Board of Education, request- 
ing the latter to appropriate funds for the 
support of Evening Schools, and to assume 
direction of them. 


To this petition the Board made a prompt 
and generous response. ‘l'hey appointed Gen. 
C. W. Hill (Chairman of the Board), M. Shoe- 
maker, Esq., and Dr. V. Braun, a Select Com- 
mittee to act in the matter. At a special 
meeting of the Independent Society, held at 
the house of Mr. Guido Marx on the first of 
December, a note was received from Gen. Hill, 
requesting the appointment by the Society of 
a Committee of six to co-operate with the Se- 
lect Committee above mentioned. Miss Hen- 
rietta Angier, Miss L. R. Robbins, Mrs. H. E. 
Howe, Mr. Guido Marx, Mr. H. L. Holloway, 
and F. E. Abbot, were accordingly appointed. 


Three meetings of these two Committees 
were held forthwith (Dec. 3rd, 6th, 9th,) in 
Drummond Block. The Select Committee, 
bya very courteous vote, enlarged itself by the 
addition of the six persons just mentioned, as 
a joint committee of superintendence for the 
winter. ‘To the appeals which were immedi- 
ately issued (to be found on a previous page) 
fifty-five teachers responded by volunteering 
for the work proposed. The boys’ school was 
opened Wednesday evening, Dec. 14, with 
about seventy pupils. 

No teacher is expected to attend more than 
one evening a weck, though several have offer- 
ed to attend two or even three times. There 
is little doubt that the number of pupils will 
rapidly increase; and the prompt enlistment 
of so many teachers makes it almost certain 
that the supply will be equal to the demand. 


To the Board of Education, and especially 
to the Select Committee appointed by it, the 
thanks of the entire community are justly due. 
Nothing could be more encouraging to the 
friends of the movement than the sympathy 
and energetic assistance given by these gentle- 
men; and we trust that the public will ap- 
preciate their labors. If a permanent institu- 
tion for educating those whom the hard ne- 
cessities of toil have debarred from all oppor- 
tunities of acquiring the elements of know- 
ledge shall grow out of the seed thus planted 
in hope and faith,—if the night schools shall 
become a part of the regular school system,— 
who can doubt that “every dollar thus invested 
will save ten dollars hereafter,” by preventing 
pauperism and crime? Such schools are a 
better protection against social disorder than 
courts or jails. No one who sees the 
eagerness to learn which is manifested by this 
class of pupils can help rejo:cing over the. op- 
Would that 


A VITAL DIFFERENCE. 


An interesting letter addressed to Mr. Pot- 
ter by Keshub Chunder Sen, of India, will be 
found in the “Department of the Free Reli- 
gious Association.” This native reformer, 
whose late visit to England attracted so much 
attention, is desirous of “ mutual intercourse 


and co-operation” between the Association 


and the Brahmo Somaj. While most cordially 
reciprocating his brotherly sentiments, w 
feel constrained to point out an importat 
difference in their bases of organization. "he 
Brahmo Somaj, as its name implies, hs a 
Theistic creed as its bond of union; the ¥ R. 
A. has its bond of union in the simple -rin- 
ciple of Freedom in Fellowship. 'Theisn as a 
creed, is in our judgment little better than 
Tritheism. The American represets a 
broader idea than the Indian Assoation ; 
and while its members cannot but el the 
liveliest sympathy for the Hindureform 
movement, they would be false to tir own 
fundamental ideas, if they abanded the 
principle of absolute freedom of tlaght for 
any creed, however true in itself ohowever 
precious to their own individual hets. The 
friendliest and most brotherlyrelations 
should subsist between the F. R... and the 
Brahmo Somaj; but we must kp clearly 
before the public the all-importanlistinction 
between creeded and creedless anization, 
and forbear, out of sentiment orntimental- 
ity, to swamp Free Religion in “mush of 
concessions.” 
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Mr. H. L. Green, the indefatable and ef- 
ficient Secretary of the Syracuseadical Club, 
sends us the most encouraging:count of its 
doings. Its Reading Room itocked with 
liberal papers and periodicals.ept open ey- 
ery day and evening in the eek, and pro- 
vided with sufficient funds tosure its exist- 
ence two years, at least. Thclub holds dis- 
cussions every Thursday eveig, and secures 
lectures on Sunday—Mr. ©. B. Mills re- 
cently reading a fine one on’he New Spirit 
of the Age.” Every town oonsiderable size 
ought to do as well; and nm every-village 
ought to have its faithful -dozen to work 


for liberal thought and puisocial life. , 
oe e 


The Washington (D. © conoclast, which 
has been heretofore mana; by the National 
Liberal Reform League general, will be 
henceforth under the partlar management. 
of one of its members, vse hame ig not 
given. It is evidently ine hands of think- 
ing and reading people. ¢ have been struck 
with the great excellencf the number for 
December 1, in point oferal thought, pure 
English, and good tas The new editor 
understands how to belical without being 
coarse, and makes a pa Which, though very 
small, is very interest. The price is only 
fifty cents a year. Aczs P. O. Box 190, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Howe’s circeis for the New York 
meeting in furtheraiofa “World’s Peace 
Congress” have beeneived. Who that has 
a heart can help wisk well to such an en- 
terprise? Yet who: has a head can help 
thinking that the oabsolute condition of 
peace among the nas is the cessation of 
ambitious aygressio’ To that end, friends 
of peace, direct youforts. Strive to over- 
throw the world’s g tyrannies, and kindle 
in all hearts the rit of freedom, justice, 
and reverence formal rights. All else is. 
windy declamation 
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Communications. 


N. B.— Correspondents must run the r'sk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them iy but here. 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 


THE DOCTRINE OF “TOTAL DEPRAVITY,” 
CONSIDERED FROM THE EVANGELICAL STAND-POINT, 

Mr. Assor:—It is with pleasure that I accept your 
courteous invitation to respond to the queries append- 
ed to my late communication in your paper—in other 
words, to discuss, from the evangelical stand-point, 
the so-called doctrine of ‘‘ Total Depravity.” In ac- 
cepting this invitation, permit me to say, [ am aware 
that you are according mea privilege that would 
hardly be granted you in any of our religious papers. 
It seems that the Milwaukee Index, while rudely and 
unsparingly assaulting you, could not yet afford to 
quote your words. lt seems to me he was either 
bound to do this or say nothing. I cannot understand 
how a Christian editor, because a Christian and an ed- 
itor, is under any obligation to be ungenerous or un- 
fair. The spirit of the Gospel is that of equity itself. 
Some of the subscribers of the Independent grow] be- 
cause, under the head of ‘‘Current Religious Views,” 
the opinions of all classes of believers and of all sorts 
of unbelievers are given in their authors’ own words. 
I have no sympathy whatever with this timorous pol- 
icy. I believe it were much better to act as though 
we had some confidence in the truth, believed it could 
stand alone, and could bear its own weight. How 
ridiculous this weak trepidation, this quaking in our 
orthodox shoes, although several million strong, 
when, as.one of your correspondents puts it,—‘‘A ba- 
ker’s dozen of unorganized Free Religionists train a 
solitary siege-gun upon our Malakoff!” There is too 
much truth in the allegation you make that orthodoxy 
acts as though it was somewhat ashamed of itself in 
these days, or as if conscious of some mortal weak- 
ness,—seems to be so neryously sensitive to oppos'’- 
tion or attack as to indicate anything but a quiet con- 
sciousness of the impregnable strength of its position. 
In justice, however, to these hunters of heresy and 
neryous guardians of orthodoxy, it should be said 
that they consider that there is infinitely more at 
stake than you do in connection with this matter of 
the propagation of religious opinions. They consider 
that, especially in the case of the young, the ignor- 
ant—those whose minds are immatute or untrained to 
thought their immortal souls are in peril. You, as 
I understand it, believe no such thing. In your esti- 
mation the embracing of an error, or a false doctrine, 
eyen though it be a material one, is attended by no 
specially fatal consequences. The orthodox man, 
however, believes that unbelief on what he considers 
vital points is attended by immortal perils and irre- 
trievable losses. This will go far to explain the ner- 
yousness and timidity above referred to—this seeming 
illiberality and narrowness on the part of orthodoxy. 
Though it does not altogether excuse, it does yet par- 
tially justify its want of that magnanimity and 
breadth of charity which should indeed ever charac- 

terize Christian manners and Christian thought. 

I am, then, to say something about the doctrine of 
“Total Depravity” and its effects upon the minds of 
those who truly believe it. In what may be offered, 
it shall be my object to get at the thing itself, what- 
ever it may be, regardless of any popular or time- 
honored modes of expressing it—to define its sub- 
stance, while stripping it of its withered and wasted 
husk. And here it may, it must be admitted that, 
though doctrines themselves may not change, their 
forms of expression—the methods of »defining, inter- 
preting, expounding, or applying them—do inevitably 
undergo changes from time to time. Hence the folly 
of any stereotyped symbol, any elaborate creed that is 
to answer our purposes for all time. An unwilling- 
ness to recognize this law on the part of the Christian 
Church has led to precisely those absurdities of con- 
duct you hardly exaggerated in a late editorial :—‘‘It 
(orthodoxy) seeks nervously to hide its defection from 
its own standards under noisy protestations of fidelity 
to them. Old phrases are retained, but emptied of 
old meanings. Old creeds are loudly reiterated, while 
old doctrines are quietly discarded.” This tendency 
to hold on with such fearful tenacity to ‘‘old phrases,” 
after they are emptied of their original meaning, —to 
cling to certain forms of expression long after their 
soul, their real life and power, have gone out of 
them,—is, [ venture to think, a culpable weakness, 
To many how preposterous it seemed, when, a few 
years ago, the representatives of the most powerful 
denomination in New Eng and went down to Ply- 
mouth Rock, and for the sake of @ sort of historical 
consistency re-ditirmed their allegiance to the old 
Westminster platform, when not one in a hundred of 
those ministers ever intended to preach the cardinal, 
distinguishing doctrines of that platform! Unequal 
to the great occasion, those divines could not suffi- 

ciently emancipate themselves from this rooted preju- 
dice in favor of ancient forms, to affirm their belief 
une yuivocally in a living tongue—in the language of 
to-iay. Forms will perish. They are human. But 
tie truth abides, That 1s divine. 
‘*' The eternal years of God are hers.” 

And he is thrice, and wilfully blind, who doés not 
see that, while the swbstance of evangelical faith, in 
all'its material features, is still just us firmly and loy- 
ally adhered to by the church as ever it was, modes 
of interpretation, forms of expression, habits of 
thought and feeling in regard to that faith, are today 
no longer what they were yesterday. In speaking 
upon the subject of ‘‘Total Depravity,” then, I shall 
attempt to represent the matter (as nearly as I can) 
as it exists in the thought and convictions of the live 
men of the church of to-day. 


| 
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“Total Depravity.” This phrase is not found in 
the Bible. It is one of the ‘‘stock-phrases of a sect,” 
and, as such, it should haye been abandoned long 
ago. It never fell from the lips of Jesus. Paul never 
once employed it. The New Testament is not re- 
sponsible for it. A proper Bible-Religion can in no 
wise reasonably be held responsible for it. Many re- 
pudiate it. Nay, most evangelical teachers at the 
present time discard it. They discard it because 1t is 
misleading. Total Depravity/—on its face, how 
hideous its aspect! Is it a wonder men have revolted 
from the picture? This conception of unregenerate 
Human Nature will do to go with other atrocities of 
Calyinism—of Calvinism, mind you, not the Gospel 
itself—such, for example, as its ancient representa- 
tions of the divine character, and of the doom of the 
lost,—representations which men ought to hate, and 
which Methodists have always been as ready to repro- 
bate, denounce, and stigmatize as outrageous, as the 
rankest Liberal or Radical. But because such odious 
and unwarrantable representations of Bible truth 
have been made, is the truth itself to be considered 
as invalidated, any more thn true science should be 
considered as unworthy of our confidence, because of 
the vagaries, the senseless assumptions and conject- 
ures, the insane ravings, and superstitious notions, 
that have from time to time been put forth in its 
name? I have said that this phrase, ‘Total Deprav- 
ity,” is misleading. Evidence of this we have in the 
fact that not one in fifty of those who contemptuous- 
ly fling this phrase in our teeth seem to have the 
slightest idea of what, at least at the present time, is 
intended to be expressed by it. Who can ever esti- 
mate the amount of misapprehension, mischief, need- 
less controversy, and unnecessary bitterness, that has 
been occasioned by the unauthorized use of this un- 
fortunate phrase ! 

Yet while, as we have seen, this speculative dogma 
of man seems to embody a conception which we in- 
stinctively repel as extravagant and unjust, and plain- 
ly contrary to what we know of the many gracesand 
virtues of unconverted men, it cannot be denied that 
it stands for what is considered a fundamental truth 
in connection with the Christian scheme. Let us try 
and find out just what that truth is. While often 
used so as, in reality, to express what is false, it may 
be that this dogma is alsc capable of being so stated 
as to express that which is true. 


1. The term ‘‘total” is intended to apply simply to 
man’s religious nature. As populurly understood, 
this dogma signifies this,—that man, naturally, is wi- 
terly without power to lift himself to the conscious 
knowledge of God’s love. More philosophically ex- 
pressed,—without the quickening influence of the 
Divine Spirit, voluntarily sought, there is no hfe in the 
moral facuity—no sight ih the spiritual eye (Faith)— 
no hearing in the spiritual ear—no sensibility in the 
spiritual nature. As the result of this, there is no 
joyful, inspiring sense of God; there is no loyalty to 
him—no supreme love to him. On the other hand, 
there is insubordinut.on, yes, “total” insubordination, 
to divine control, A person may be nobly and beau- 
tifully endowed and developed socially and domestic- 
ally, on the plane of secularity; and yet, se far as 
God is concerned, have a hard and ‘‘carnal” heart—a 
heart which ‘“‘is in enmity against God.” He may not 
be conscious of that enmity. He cz’ not, until God 
manifests himself to him as a governing, restraining 
power, any more than your child can be conscious of 
its latent and fierce opposition to your will so long as 
permitted to have its own way. Nor need this slum- 
bering enmity to God necessurily prevent the cultiva- 
tion of social graces, and eyen very many noble qual- 
ities of head and heart. A man may be a very wmiu- 
ble man, exemplary in all social and domestic rela- 
tions, and yet be a Tory, or a Rebel, tor all that,— 
may yet bitterly and relentlessly hate and assail the 
government, Still, as were natural, this paralysis of 
the spiritual or Faith faculty—of this distinctively 
God-ward side of our nature—tends greatly to par- 
alyze also or pervert the other and lower and other- 
wise comparatively unimpaired faculties of our being; 
so that, as a matter of fact, men ws a rule incline to 
evil rather than good, our average humanity vastly 
preponderating in the direction of vice. 

Now, then, there may be a difference of opinion as 
to the propriety of representing this human disability 
as “total depravity”—a phrase that might, with the 
utmost propriety, be also applied to the infernalest 
demon in hell. It may be doubted whether the fore- 
going is a correct representation of the facts in the 
case. Yet I am quite certain that this is just precise- 
ly what is meant by the dogma in question. Now, 
then, is there anything in the doctrine thus defined in- 
consistent with correct views of self-respect—any- 
thing to lead a man to feel ashamed of himself—any 
farther than he is consciously biame-worthy for living 
beneath his privilege, or for wilful neglect of duty? 

2. A few distinguished teachers in the evangelical 
ranks consider depravity simply as weakness, unripe- 
ness, want of development, disorder, disease. Prom- 
inent amon these are Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. 
Horace Bushnell. Here the term ‘“‘total” can only 
fairly apply to infants,—they being regarded as ‘ to- 
tally depraved,” only in the sense of being utterly un- 
developed—‘‘very fur gone trom original righteous- 
ness,” only in the sense of being very low down in the 
scale of deyelopment. Here, moreover, there is prop- 
erly no ‘‘Fall”—no element of malignity. Yet these 
teachers hold fast to their evangelical position by in- 
sisting that true or satisfactory development can 

5. . . 
never be reached without voluntarily sought and per- 
sonally experienced help from God. No happy, con- 
tented, well-rounded or balanced development, par- 
ticularly of man’s higher, nobler, spiritual nature, — 
that part of him by which he holds sweet commerce 
with the skies,—can be realized without faith in 


Christ ; that is, such a union of the soul to- God,, 
through Christ, as brings that soul habitually, perma- 
nently, rejoicingly under the influence of considera- 
tions drawn from another world. And this is ‘“ Sal- 
vation,” —the entering of the soul fully into the divine 
order—having God, as it were, flowing through it by 
his own perfect will, ‘‘even as he sways to unsinning 
ree the tides of the sea or the rounds of the 
stars.” 

What is there specially objectionable about such a 
doctrine of depravity as this? Man is feeble, com- 
paratively helpless. He needs the assistance of the 
God who made him to enable him to rise to the top of 
all his glorious possibilities. The Gospel shows him 
how he may place his hand in God’s, and thenceforth 
joyfully, victoriously walk in the ‘path of the just,” 
—a way that to his opening yision and inspired and 
glowing heart grows ‘‘brighter and brighter even 
unto the perfect day.” 


R. H. Howarp. 

[‘‘ Total Depravity,” in the system of genuine or- 
thodoxy, is that utter ruin and deprayation of human 
nature on account of which God condemns all men 
without exception to an everlasting hell, unless they 
escape this horrible doom by availing themselves of 
the ‘“‘Atonement of Christ.” This ‘‘Depravity,” with- 
out which there is no need of any ‘‘ Atonement,” Mr. 
Howard has very effectually rationalized away.—Ep. | 

>>> 


THE VOYAGE OF DEATH. 


{Our friend, Seth Hunt, of Northampton, Mass., 
whose name is familiar to the advocates of every good 


" cause at the Kast, sends us a copy of his remarks at 


the funeral of George B. Eustis in that town, Jan.. 
19, 1870. They were first printed in the North- 
ampton Mree Press, and seem to us so beautiful that 
we cannot withhold them from our readers. When 
“laymen” aro every where able to speak on such oc- 
casions such words of real religion, one of the chief. 
reasons for aseparate class of ‘‘clergymen” will be 
removed.—Ep. | 


Learning that opportunity would be given to any 
one who chose to make remarks on this occasion, t 
have placed on paper a few thoughts suggested by 
the event which has called us together. 

Death,more than any other scene in man’s history, 
has been shrouded in gloom and made to serve the 
ends of superstition. But Paul appears to have had 
in his mind a state of things in which death would be 
stripped of its sable vestments and those dread attri- 
butes with which ignorance and fear have clothed it, 
and made no longer a terror and an enemy, but a. 
blessing and a friend. This victory over death, I he- 
lieve,is to be brought about by increase of knowledge’ 
aud wiser views of the Divine arrangements. Death 
is not an arbitrary penal infliction, but the necessary: 
result of physical life. The light of science which, 
so far as it is true, is a Divine revelation, has already 
done much to give us the victory over death. 

In the first place, it has shown that deathis not at- 
tended with that physical suffering which is generally 
supposed to accompany dissolution. So far from 
being generally painful, there are good reasons for 
believing it is, at the last, an absolutely pleasurable 
experience. It is found that,where a bodily disorder 
has gone to that extent that death must be the final - 
result, the suffereris gradually and willingly detached 
from his hold on life, and led to look with comfort on 
his approaching end. 

Another way in which the light of science is over- 
coming the fear of death is by clearing away the 
mystery, darkness and uncertainty into which death 
seems to plunge us. A little child peoples the dark 
cellar with ghosts and demons; bunt let his father 
give him his hand,and he will walk unaffrighted into 
the imaginary haunt of spectres. So let ws take hold 
of the Divine hand and walk through the valley od 
the shadow of death, fearing no evil. And this we 
can do by realizing the great truth, that the same 
laws run out to the farthest bounds of the universe. 
God is not one thing here, and anotherthere. Death 
is not the entrance into eternity. Eternity is here, 
and eternity is there. 

The yoyage of Columbus which led to the discovery 
of America, affords, it seems to me, good illustrations 
of the false and true ideas of the future state. In the 
little bark of the great discoverer, wereignorant, and - 
as a consequence, superstitious men. To them the 
sea ended at the brink of a bottomless abyss, so that 
if they went on, they imagined the ship would plunge 
into the blackness of darkness,or a fathomless pit of 
unknown horrors. Columbus, on the contrary, had 
grasped the hand of the Heavenly Father, by a 
knowledge of Hislaws. The light of science dispelled 
the darkness with which his men had shrouded the 
uttermost part of the sea, and he feared no evil. 
W hile his men shrank back, he was eager to go for- 
ward. He went forward, and the new world was 
found to be the-same as the old, solid and sure; sub- 
ject to the same laws; blessed with the same Father’s 
care. : 

Our young brother whose remains lie before us, I 
have reason to believe, went in the spirit of a Colum- 
bus into that new world which lies beyond our vision. 
Knowing the wisdom and goodness of the Heavenly 
Parent here, he did not doubt he would find in Him 
the same attributes there. And these sentiments on 
the part of his parents and other kindred, I feel as- 
sured, largely mitigate the sorrow of- their final part- 


ing. 
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RADICALISM. 


CAsTLETON, Inu, Oct. 23, 1870. 

Friend Assor:—It was by mere chance that I 
stumbled upon your paper, through what I called at 
the time a very good advertisement in the columns 
of the Liberal Christian. In that paper’s comment 
upon THe [NDex and its editor, I was satisfied that 
I had found something worth supporting, and I must 
say that I have not yet been disappointed. 

This part of God’s creation is full of Methodism, 
and, of course, full of ignorance, superstition, and all 
the ungodliness consequent upon such a state of ex- 
istence. But there are signs of progress, neverthe- 
less, and in most communities I presume it to be the 
same. The gradual in-creeping of Universalism is a 
slight manifestation of this progress, and the country 
only needs a little more trrigation to bring forth a 
harvest of positive radicalism, 

It so happens that I am only a poor tarmer ; but I 
can love truth just as much as if Il were one of the 
greatest philosophers or statesmen that ever lived. I 
was not educated while young, simply because my 
parents did not know their duty. Had they been as 
radical as L am to-day, I should have received what 
the world terms a finished education. But the edu- 
cation I did not get; at least it was so thought, and 
I was left to float hither and thither upon the world’s 
surface, and keep myself from sinking to the bottom, 
But the world knew nothing of what was then going 
on within. If it had had eyes, it might have seen 
Radicalism then, as now. I looked out upon the 
world, and saw that mankind were given over to 7n- 
ventions of their own. Whatever was done, was done 
according to system, and I believed that al/ the de- 
nominations were far from the truth, and in a poor 
way to findit. My radicalism then said to me,— 
“ Wait until your mind is a little more matured, then 
look into these things.” That radicalism saved me,— 
saved me from selling myself, body or soul, to any 
sect or creed or form whatever. He who knows God 
as the Radical, and the Devil as the Conservative, 
and who despises the latter as much as he loves the 
former, what greater radical can there, be than he? 

One reason why Radicalism is not more generally 
accepted is that it leaves so little room for specula: 
tion. Policy and dishonesty are no friends to the 
radicai portion of mankind. Speculation rules the 
day, hour and moment. Truth is only served when 
it will pay best; and if it does not pay, it is thrown 
overboard as a worthless article. 

In my own view, conservatism is nothing but want 
of reverence for truth. All its reverence is for that 
which it has already got, and which it says is enough. 
Its object is to keep upon the safe side always, and 
trim its course to suit anybody and everybody. In 
short, it aims simply te please mankind. Its godli- 
ness is all put on, and serves the outward God that 
the multitude has ever sought after, and are seeking 
to-day. 

Material gods have always existed; the worship of 
idols is nothing new, and has only changed form. 
“But what can you show for Radicalism?” ask the 
multitude. J answer, much. Truth and knowledge 
are diffused by radicalism, which means, simply, 
deep irrigation, thorough tillage, live work, real Ufe, 
truth-seeking, and truth-finding. What is there more 
than this? 

Yours truly, 


C. W. Newton. 
>< 
‘SsSECOND PLEA FOR NECESSITY AND 
FREEDOM.” 


. 


Frienp Assot:—Man is so closely related to in- 
organic matter, so rooted in the soil out of which he 
grows, [do not wonder that the advocates of Ne- 
cessity hold so firmly to the denial of all Freedom. 
And on the other hand man being possessed of such 
mental activities, I do not wonder that the advocates 
of Freedom hold to the denial of Fate. Fate and 
Freedom are opposites, yet not incompatible. They 
are opposite expressions of one force. 

The whole question resolves itgelf into one of Cause 
and Effect, namely,—Is there such a thing as a free 
cause? That is, one originating and expressing it- 
selfin a particular intelligence. And here there is 
generally a play upon words. Let us analyze there- 
fore the conclusion of L. T. I. in your issue of Octo- 
ber 29., prop. 1, of his Prma For NEcEssiry— 
“ Free choice must be a something from nothing.” 

Analysis; Choice is a something or a nothing. If 
nothing, it isnot. But it 2; not asa negation, but as 
a positive reality. 

Definition: Choice is amental determination. In 
the sense of materiality, it is nothing, but in the 
sense of mentality, it is a thing done or determined. 
It is not a thing like salt, buta thing like virtue. Vir- 
tue isnot a negation, a mere non-existence of some- 
thing, but a reality, a potency, a mover of matter, a 
force. It has no materiality aboutit, yet exists as a 
tact of this world, as truly as the chloride of sodium. 
The same might be said of Knowledge. It is not 
made up of atoms, but is a something, a reality, a 
power; the mover of matter, a force. We can predi- 
cate much of knowledge, virtue, choice ; very little of 
matter. 

That knowledge, virtue, choice, are causes, per- 
haps none will deny; but are they ever free causes? 
To answer this we only have to deal with the wora 
intelligence. Knowledge, virtue, choice, could not 
exist as free causes withoutintelligence. Their soul 
is intelligence. But intelligence is always free; there 
are no fetters that can bind it to fate. An intelligent 
choice is always a free choice. There is nothing back 
of Lutelligence to cause zt; it is the absolute cause it- 
self. Intelligence cannot be originated; it was, and 


is. \ Itis the original. As well affirm a beginning to 
Matter and Force. Thereis no getting behind In- 
telligence for its cause. It is the crowning attribute 
of Infinite Force. There are many reasons for this 
affirmation which space prevents my dwelling upon. 
I throw it out here for a subject of thought. 

Now, choice implies knowledge, conscious thought, 
prevision ; as such it is ¢ntelligent force; and it must 
be a free cause, because intelligence has no antece- 
dents. Jt has no cause before rt. It lies back of, and is 
independent of all motives, or contitions: True, it isa 
finite expression of an Infinite Cause, or a spark of 
Infinite Intelligence with man, but as such, it is iden- 
tical therewith, and uncaused. All motives lie in the 
bosom of Intelligence, and are evolved therefrom. 
Intelligence exists without motives, but no motive 
can exist or come into existence without Intelligence 
preceding it. 

To say one has choice without freedom, isa con- 
tradiction in terms. It is like saying one acts with- 
out doing anything, or has conscious thought without 
knowing it, or that his actions are willed involuntar- 
ily. But fated choice negatives all original action; 
all new mental condition, all variation through de- 
sign; in short, it negatives all intellectual progress. 
To prove that man has not freedom as a formative 
cause, is to prove that man has no choice, nor pre- 
vision, and that what the future reveals is all necessi- 
tated and must come to pass, not because of man’s 
designs and efforts often to govern future events, but 
in spite of them. This facts plainly contradict, e. g. 
those of horticulture and stock-growing. Man can 
often reveal and absolutely control future events, 
through design. How, if not free? How, if certain 
acts of man be not final causes? 

So much for Freedom ; now a word on Necessity. 
Action in the animal may not always be intelligent. 
It may be unconscious, automatic, or the result of 
habit. Many of our actions are instinctive, or the re- 
sult of transmitted habit. Herein we are machines. 
The tendency to like habits of thought and action as 
exhibited in our ancestors may come to us by proper 
inheritance; herein we are driven often by an un- 
controllable force. But no conscious thought, or in- 
telligence as such, was ever transmitted. The capac- 
ity to receive impressions from without, or the tenden- 
cy to ancestral habit has only been transmitted. In 
other words: Intelligence comes into us after we are 
born. No onecan transmit Euclid’s Elements to his 
child. Now, we receive the capacity for Intelligence 
to dwell in, from an aged worldof ancestral growth 
and habit, and asvonr capacity increases it makes 
room for a greater indwelling of Intelligence, and in 
degree, yet not in quality, we also grow in freedom. 
Weare tethered to ignorance with an elastic cord, 
which we may stretch as we reach out after knowl- 
edge. Yet weshall always hobble about the pole of 
our ignorance, and be free only to tlie extent of our 
capacity to receive from the inflowing fountain of In- 
telligence. And this Intelligence is the uncaused 
moving cause and part of ourselves. In fact, the 
more Intelligence we possess, the more there is of us, 
as free causes. Your truly, 

JOEL Moopy. 

Movunp Ciry, Kansas, Noy. 10, 1870. 


CuristMas IN Norway.—Nowhere, perhaps, is the 
conventional greeting, ‘“A Merry Christmas,” more 
appropriate than in Norway. Here the Yule or 
Christmas is celebrated as a national feast by all the 
inhabitants, from the poor cotter to the wealthy 
Udaller:: 

In the mountain districts especially, this one great 
holiday of the year is kept with a heartiness and a 
primitive hospitality unknown in less remote regions, 
All work is suspended forthirteen days. The entrance 
of every house is decorated, and the walls of the 
kitchens are roughly adorned with gaudy pictures, 
fantastically painted in water colors. Throughout 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day the merry-making 
is entirely domestic, restricted to the members of each 
family and household. Not even a friendly visit is 
paid. On the following days the neighbors assemble 
at each other’s houses by turns for carousing. No 
regular meal is provided, but open house is kept, the 
table richly spread for all comers. No strangeris al- 
lowed to leave the house until he has partaken of the 
strong Yule ale, which is served in true Norwegian 
fashion, cask following cask in rapid succession, A 
sort of recitative is chanted from time to time: 

“Let the bowl ick 
Jdoyfully eat Ls iat 


Round the table 
Nobly, richly spread.” 


On these occasions the servants sit at the same table 
with the host, his wife and family. All are dressed 
in their gala attire of rich colored cloth, trimmed with 
gold and silver braid, the women wearing caps and 
aprons of brilliant hues. 

>< 


Tue Feast or Yutr.—Yule, Yool, Iul or Jol isa 
Gothic word, signifying a ‘‘sumptuous treat ;” and 
particularly applied to a religious festival, first among 
the heathens and afterwards among the Christians. 
By the latter it was given to Christmas ; which is still 
known under the name of Iul or Yool in Denmark, 
Norway, Iceland and Sweden. As this feast had 
originally been dedicated by our heathen ancestorsto 
the sun, their supreme deity, the Christians, for the 
purpose of engaging the minds of their gentle breth- 
ren, celebrated it in memory of Christ. 

_——_—_—_—_______ ——— 


**T am the Great American Traveller,” said Daniel 
Pratt, the great American bore, as he entered, unin- 
vited, a certain newspaper office. ‘‘ Well, travel!” 
was the sententious and only response of the editor. 


Department 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION O¥ THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UN 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY. 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PRESIDENTS—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind.; 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SEcRETARY—Wm, J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Misg Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Directors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown 
Masas.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 


THE CRIMES OF REPORTERS. 


We wish some one would write an essay on 
the crimes of reporters. We have no room 
for it here, nor is this exactly the place. The 
Free Religious Association has not been spe- 
cially wronged in this respect. Its public 
meetings have fared as well at the hands of 
the newspaper press as those of other bodies. 
It has found not a few reporters thoroughly 
in sympathy with its principles and aims, and 
taking special care to present them to the 
public faithfully. And on the other hand, it 
has had the common misfortune of being re- 
ported by unappreciative, ignorant, and care- 
less men. In a few instances theological preju- 
dice and malice on the part of the reporter 
have evidently colored his notes. 

Usually, however, so far as the Free Religious 
Association is concerned, ignorance and care- 
lessness in reporters are the faults of which it 
would complain. And when we consider how 
many people get their only idea of a public 
convention ora society through a newspaper 
report of its proceedings, these faults in re- 
porters may well be called crimes. Whey are 
crimes against the public as well as against 
the meeting or speaker that is thus falsely re- 
ported. Prudent people, it is true, who are in 
the habit of attending public meetings and 
then reading the accounts of them in the 
newspapers, learn to put very little trust in 
newspaper reports of public meetings. But 
not all people exercise this prudence, or have 
learned the necessity of caution in reading an 
ordinary newspaper abstract ofa public speak- 
er’s remarks. And it isamazing that news- 
paper men, that even publishers and editors 
of high repute, should so little feel their re- 
sponsibility to public speakers and to the pub- 
lic in this part of their work. Men who have 
no qualifications for the office except a partial 
knowledge of some system of short-hand 
writing, are deputed to report an address, (not 
verbatim but in abstract), which deals with 
subtile principles, and, perhaps, with personal 
opinions and character, and which follows a 
close line of logic. The reporter catches at a 
few points here and there, which seem to him 
most substantial, or where perhaps a laugh is 
raised, and ties them arbitrarily together, and 
that is his abstract! No wonder that some of 
the most thoughtful writers and speakers now 
shrink from addressing any public meeting 
where reporters are allowed. They feel no 
assurance that the newspapers will not report 
them as saying things precisely opposite to 
what they actually may say. 
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We have been led to write thus because we 
haye in mind two or three instances where the 
speakers of the Free Religious Association 
have been grossly misrepresented by the news- 
paper reports. At the annual meeting last 
May one of the Boston newspapers, in at- 
tempting to report Mr. Thos. Vickers’ address 
on the Relation of Religion to the State, put 
into Mr. V.’s mouth, as his own opinions, 
arguments which he quoted from his op- 
ponents on this question to show their absurdi- 
ty,—among which was a portion ofan ad- 
dress which he read from one of the speakers 
of the Pittsburg Convention, that was held in 
the interest of amending the U.S. Constitu- 
tion so as to make it recognize the Christian 
religion, and which he repeated to expose the 
dangerous tendency of this movement to a 
subtile union of church and state. Mr. Vick- 
ers’ address was perfectly clear on this point. 
The confusion and absurdity of the report were 
the result of the reporter’s ignorance or care- 
lessness : and yet he made just enough sense 
not to indicate to any reader who had not 
heard the address what the blunder was. In 
a report of one of our Western Conventions 
Mr. Towne was represented as comparing the 
Koran with the Bible, and as saying “that of 
the two he thought the Koran the best.” We 
heard Mr. Towne, and know that, when he 
spoke of the two books asa whole, he said 
definitely the very opposite of this. 
reported saying, with some others taken apart 
from the connection in which they were utter- 
ed, have been quoted and circulated as eyvi- 
dence of the blasphemy and vapidness of these 
Western Conventions. We have heretofore 
given credit to the Western journals asa whole 
that reported our recent Conventions, for 
their generosity in space and their general ac- 
curacy. But this judgment is to be taken as 
a comparative one, and as not covering every 
report that was made. And we wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that, though the reports 
of some of the daily papers have been reprint- 
ed in THE INDExX,they are not to be considered 
as official. They give a general idea of what 
was said anddone, but an imperfect one ; 
and in some particulars are farfrom authentic. 


We haye spoken only of the ignorance and. 


carelessness of reporters. And these, though 
in a somewhat figurative sense, sometimes 
amount to the magnitude of crimes. But we 
want to add, and with emphasis, though it 
may not precisely belong here, that professed 
reports of public meetings are sometimes so 
malicious in intent as to be l¢bellows, and a fit 
occasion for invoking the protection of the 
law, were there any chance of getting the 
wrong set right in that way. ‘There are news- 
paper reports of public religious meetings, 
printed in New York every Monday, which 
ought to be suppressed by the stern. hand of 
public justice as malignant and criminal de- 
famation of/character. 
pe at 
LETTER FROM CHUNDER SEN. 


We have just received the following letter 
from this distinguished reformer of India, 
which announces his safe arrival in his native 
land and also his regrets that°he could not 
at this time visit America :— 

Tur BRAHMO SomAJ OF INDIA, 
CaLcutra, Oet..26, 1870, 

Dear BrorHEerR,—I owe you a hundred 
apologies for leaving your kind message un- 
answered so long. In anticipation of your in- 


yitation, I had almost made up my mind to 
visit America after making a short stay in 


Yet this 


England. But owing to illness and the urgent 
necessity of prolonging my stay in England 
and cultivating a deeper intercourse with the 
Jeading men of the place with a view to ensure 
the success of my mission, I was unfortunately 
compelled to abandon the idea. Nothing, I 
can assure you, would have gladdened and en- 
couraged me so much as a visit to your great 
and glorious country ; and I would surely have 
undertaken a yoyage across the Atlantic but 
for the above reasons. Should it please God, 
I may do so at some future time. 


In the meantime accept my warmest thanks 
for your kind invitation, and my cordial re- 
gards for you, the Free Religious Association, 
and the whole body of liberal thinkers in 
America. I am sure that in the fulness of 
time all the great nations in the Hast and 
in the West will unite and form a vast The- 
istic Brotherhood, and Iam sure that America 
will occupy a prominent place in that grand 
confederation, Let us then no longer keep 
ourselves uloof from each other, but co-work 
with unity of heart, that we may supply each 
other’s deficiencies, streugthen each other’s 
hands, and with mutual aid upbuild the House 
of God. Please take this subject into serious 
consideration, and Jet me know if you have 
any suggestions to make whereby a closer 
union may be brought about between the 
Brahmo Somaj and the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation,—between India and America,—and a 
definite system of mutual intercourse and co- 
operation may be established between our 
brethren here and those in the New World. 
Such union is desirable, and daily we feel the 
need of it more and more. Let us sincerely 
pray and earnestly labor in order that it may 
be realized under God’s blessing in due time, 

With brotherly love, 
I am eyer yours, 
KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 
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SENTENCES.—Eyen to evil-doers is God merciful; 
may we all live before Thee without sin, faithfully 
observant of thy eternal laws.— Hindu. : 

Immortality is the wish of the soul of the pure— 
Parsee. 

Charity, which feeds the poor, praise we.— Parsee. 

By nature, men are nearly alike; by practice they 
get to be wide apart.— Chinese. 

Assist one another according to justice and piety, 
but assist not one another in injustice and malice. — 
Koran. 

Be shining as the Sun; be pure as the Moon.— Par- 
see. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
Meerine of the Free ReLierous AssociATION for 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrer, New Breprorp, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B. FrorHrncuaM, on “The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;” Davrp A. Wasson, 
on “The Nature of Religion ;’ Mrs. KE. D, Curnry, 
on “ Religion as a Social Force ;’ F. EK, AxBzor, on 


.“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 


by the Spirit of the Age ;” S. Jomnson, on ‘The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;’ Rapsr WIse, on 
“ The Universal Elements in Judaism ;’ Cox. T. W. 
Hieernson, on ‘ Mohammedanism:” Wm. H. 
CHANNING, on “ The Religions of China ;’ W. J. 
Porrer, on “ The Religions of India ;” and an ab- 
stract of a discussion on the ‘Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
Lhis Report is specially representative of the princt- 
ples of the Association. Price 50 cents. In packagcs 
of five or more 30 cents each. Also CHANNING’S 
Address on “THE RELIGIONS oF CHINA,, (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interest at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 20 
cents, ; 

The ANNUAL Report for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 
and 50 cents respectively), Rev. Samuel Johnson’s 
essay on “THe Worsaip oF Jusus’” (50 cents), and 
an essay on “REASON AND REVELATION,” by WM. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all published through the Asso- 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec- 
retary. 


__ ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


Wature’s Gifts, 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED. 


As mankind. from indiscretion or other causes, have been 
doomed to suffer from disease, so also has remedy for disease 
been provided. Our hills and valleys abound with roots and 
herbs, which if scientifically prepared and compounded, will 
restore health and vigor to the invalid. To find sucha remedy 
we should seek one that has stood the tert of age. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, 
Sure Cure for Debility, Sure Cure for Jaundice, 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 

And all affections arising from weakness or want of action in 

he Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD, 
And all diseages arising from it. The great preventive of 


REV SR AND AGUE!: 
It isan impossibility for any one to have fever and ague, if 
they will use a few bottles of this remedy each spring and fall, 


$100 $100 $100 


Will be given for any case of this disease that occurs to any 
one that uses the Bitters or Tonic as a preventive. 

Those who have the Fever and Ague wil: find, after the 
chills have stopped, that by using a tew bottles of the Bitters 
or Tonic, the disease will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their Conetitution faster than 
any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public thirty yearsago 
with all the prejudices of so-called “patent medicine’ operat, 
ing against them, but gradually their virtues became known 
and now, to day, they stand at the head of all preparations o 
their class, w th the indorsement of eminent judges, lawyers 
clergymen and physicians. 

Read the following sympiome and if you find that your sys- 
tem is affected by any of them, you may rest assured that dis- 
ease has commenced its attack on the most important organs 
of your body, and unless soon checked by the use of powerful 
remedies, a miserable life, soon terminating in death, will be 
the result. 
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Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, 
Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Ernc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
awimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa 
tione when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots 
or Webs before the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
and Hyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbe, 
etc., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning of 
the Flesh, Constant imagining of Eyil 
and Great Depression of Spirits 
All indicate disease of the Liver or Digestive Organs, com- 
bined with ke blood. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS! 


is entirely vegetable and containsno liquor. Itisa compound 
of Fluid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs and Barks from which 
these extracts are made, are gathered in Germany, all the med- 
icinal virtues are extracted from them by a scientific chemist. 
These extracts are then forwarded to this country to be used 
expressly for the manufacture of this Bitters. ‘Lhere is no al- 
coholic substance of any kind used in compounding the Bit- 
ters: hence it is free from all the objections incident to the 
use of a liquor preparation. 


EXoofanas German Tonic 


Is a combination of all the Ingredients of the Bitters with the 
purest quality of Santa Cruz Rum, Oranges, &, It igused for 
the same disease as the Bitters, in cases where some pure alco 
holic stimulue is required. 


THSTinNMon ww 
Like the following was never before offered in behalf of any 
medical preparation: 
HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of tue Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 

T find ‘'Hoofland’s German Bitters’ is a good Tonic, useful in 
diseases of the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases 
of debility and want 
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of neryous action in the system, 
Yours, truly, 
GEURGE W. WOODWARD. 
v HON, JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 

I consider ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters” a valuable medicine 
ja case of attacks of Indigestion or Dyspepsia, I can certify 
this from my experience of it. 

Yours, with respect, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, June ‘st, 1868. 
I have found by experience that ‘‘Moofland’s German Bit- 


ters *’ is a very good tonic, relieving dyspeptiz symptoms al- 
most directly. GEO. SHARSWOOD. 
HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayor’s Office. Buffalo, June 22d, 1869. 
1 have used * Hoofland’s German Bitters and Tonic’ in my 


family during the past year, and can recommend them as an 
excellent tonic, imparting tone and vigor to the system. Their 
use has been productive of decidedly beneficial effects, 
WM. F. ROGERS. 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘ Hoofland’s German 

Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with dyspepsia. Lhad 


the dyspepsia so badly that it was impossible to keep any food 

on my stomach, and [I became so weak as not to be able to 

walk half a mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 

cure, JAMES M. WOOD, 

JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ., 

Law Partner of Judge Maynard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
This is to certify that I have used ‘*‘ Hoofland’s German Bit- 

ters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable remedy, 


CATITT CORNT.—Hoofland’s German Bitters are 
counterfeited. See the ey of C. M. JACKSON is on the 


wrapper of each bottle. All others are counterfeit. 

Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CEIAS. M. EVANS, Prop’r. 

(Formerly of C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 

Prices.—Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, $1; Hoof- 
Jand’s German Bitters, half doz., $5; Hoofland’s German Ton- 
ic, put up in qt. bottles, $1 50 per bottle, orhalf doz. for $7 50. 

Do not forget to examine well the article you buy in order to \ 
get thegenuine, For sale by all druggists and dealers in Med- 
icines everywhere. 24—eowly 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1871. 


‘THE, INDEX was established in November, 1 69, and is just 
closing its first yearly volume. i 

We deem it proper, therefore, to submit the following Pro- 
sprectus of Volume II for 1871, and ask the friends of the cause 
it represents to make active efforts to increase its circulation 
and usefulness. There is quite a large number of persons in 
almost every community, both in the church and out of it, who 
would subscribe for such a paper, if the matter was properly 
presented to them, and especial'y if they were urged a little to 
do so by a neighbor. We cannot afford to send out travelling 
agents, nor would they succeed so well in getting names as 
persons ¢f local influence. We therefore have determined to 
use the funds it would coat to get our paper before the people, 
in another way, namely, in the purchase of articles of value 
to be given as premiums to those who make up lists 01 subscri- 
bers; thus presenting to the friends of free thought and pure 
religion the double metive of doing good and getting paid for 
it 
N. B. The subscription price of Taz InpEx is Two Dot- 


LARS a year in each and every case, invariably in advance. 


PREMIUMS. 


— 
“ 

Wor Fifty Names, we will give one of Prince & Co's 

four Octave Melodeons (price $65,) or a complete copy of 

CuampBeEns’ Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, in ten yol 


umes (price $50). 


Kor Forty Names, \we will give a Wilson’s Family 
Sewing Machine, one of the best Machines made. 


Wor Twenty-Five Names, Webster's Royal Quarto 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary (price $12), or one of the fol- 
lowing Chromos : 


The Three Tom-Boys (Prang's), pri€@....... ..seeee eee $15.09 
Winter in the Forest, 20x28... .... 0c. viecee nae 12.00 
Wateriny the Horses, 21X29........ see veeeeee cece eee 12.00 
For Wen Names, one of the following Chromos: 
WatTvriER's Barefooted Boy, (Prang’s) price........... $5.00 
The Unconscious Sleeper, 14X1%, 0.02.02. ccc eaeee secu vere 6.0 
Mit BlaneseO R26 meer ae asta cme cise sclste via siersiejolais sisi sisl>, sfe\siaen 7.50 


Ora copy of LeckEy’s History ot European Morals, 2 vols 6.00 
Max MUELLER'S Chips from a German Work-Shop, 2 vols 5.00 


¥meERsoNn’s Prose Works, 2 VOl8.......-..-0e cece cee ee eeee 5.00 
“WeE1ss’s Life and Correspondence of THEODORE PARKER, 
5D) GILLIAN es rats tore crm por eahe laine lel diel ew alc h ora gl 6.00 


‘or Five Names, a bound yolume of THE INDEX, for 


1870. (Price $2.50.) Or a copy of one of the following works, 
{post paid) : 
DaRwin’s Origin of Species.price.........20+.ecceeeee oes $2.00 
Lusgook’s Origin of Civilization, price... ...-........+--- 2.00 
Essays in Criticism, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, Prices Hasan 2.00 
Tablets, by A. BRonson ALcotTT, with portrait,price...... 2.00 
Any yolume of the writings of TazopoRs PARKER or HEN- 
WD SE OR BAU CACI coc tele cutelstdermpisieis)mty sls) alsin leleireiaicinls P 


On the Heights, AUERBACH 


or Four Names, a copy of Tux Invex for 1871, or one 
of the following books (post paid): 


MmERs0n’s Society and Solitude,price.................- - $1.5 
Nathan the Wise, a dramatic poem translated from 
Lzssine by ELLEN FROTHINGHAM, price...........--..5 1.%5 
HuxueEy’s Lay Sermons and Addresses,.............+...06 1.75 
Speeches and Lectures, by WENDELL PHILLIPS,........... 1.50 
Historic Americans, by THEODORE PARKER, price........ 1.50 
A COPY, Of The PeCOOVUON «hae Sania ce viay ~clsinnie) Jeleerc sia eines 2.00 
Ori Te) WoTidwe  JOUPAG is ccaae coke a cnanies snes curses 2.00 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


Wor 75 Names,........50 Dollars in Greenbacks 
For 50 Names,........ 25 Dollars in Greenbacks 
For 25 Names,........ 15 Dollars in Greenbacks 
For 10 Names,......... 5 Dollars in Greenbacks 


Yor less than 10 Names, a Cash Commission 
of Twenty per Cent, 


Any book in the above list will be sent by us post-paid upon 
the receipt of price. 


N. 3.—Names need not all come from one post ofice. We 
will send the paper wherever directed, and let the names count 
as clubs. Specimen Copies sent to all who enclose a three cent 
postage stamp. Address 

F. E. ABBOT, Editor, 
DRAWER 38, TOLEDO, OH10. 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


ORGANIZED A. D. 1859. 


M. 0. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
*‘JuopuazUfJedug [Lue JOISISSY ‘pooy “Wy cour 


Office No. 154 Summit Street, 


E. F. MUNGER, 
CHAS. M. LANG, 


WALTER ¢. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agents—Kelly Bros., 22 Summit Street. 

Office Hours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

Medical *xaminers—Drs. Samuel §, Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O. 18y11 


' General Agents. 


ANTED-—AGENTS, ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed. makes the ‘‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 88y1 


A, TERRY. 


H. M. EDSON, 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DENTISTS, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
apl6 lyr 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 


Toledo Tonic Bitters, 
Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. E. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Street, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio 
18-ly 


AGENTS WANTED. --Sincrtcan kentteing ma. 


chine Co., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 39m3 


AN ORGAN OF RADICAL CHRISTIANITY 


THE EXAMINER. 


A Monthly Review of Religious and Humane Questions, and 
of Literature. 


Rev. EDWARD C. TOWNE, Editor. 
DECEMBER NUMBER, 


ConTEeNTS :—I. Sentences from Emerson. II. Theodore Par- 
ker’s Character and Ideas. IIJ. Who Made the Bible? IV. 
Rey. Mr. Abbot's Position. V. Crazy Chicago: chap. iv. and v. 
VI. The Old and the New Christianity. VII. Channing's 
Works as Bible. VIII. The National Unitarian Conference, 
and Recent Free Religious Conventions. IX. A Word about 
our Work. X. Book Notices. 


Published at CHICAGO by the WESTERN NEWS CO., 
121-& 123 Strate St. 
TERMS :—$4.00 a Year; $1.25 for Three Months; $0.50 
a Number. 
Address THE EXAMINER, 41 Madison St., Chicago- 
or the Eprror at his residence, Winnetka, Il. (49tf 


SHRMONS 


By Rev. 0. B. Frothingham 


Forwarded free on receipt of five cents for each. 


What is it to be a Christian? 
Taking God's Name in Vain. 
The Issue with Superstition. 
Infernal and Celestial Love. 
The Sin Against the Holy Ghost. 
Pilate and Jesus. 
The Dying and the Living God. 
The Foes of Society. 
The Living Spring of Water. 
Elective Affinity. 
Religious Irreligion. 
Experience and Hope, 
The Radical Belief. 
The Eternal Gospel. 

DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


4$t3] 17 Astor Place, New York. 


VIiCkK’s 


FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR 1871. 


THe First Epirion or Onkz HuUNDRFD- AND 
Firry THousanp copies of Vick®s Illustrated Cata= 
logue of Seeds and Floral Guide, is published and 
reauy to send out—i00 pages, and an Engraving of almost 
every desirable Flower and Vegetable. It is elegantly prinied 
on fine tinted paper. illustrated with Three Hundred fine Wood 
Engravings and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral Guide 
published. A GERMAN EDITION published, in all 
other respects similar to the English. 


Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as possible, 
without application. Sent to all others who order them for 
‘Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, 


5163 Rochester, N. ¥. 


Ok Xx! 


Profitable and useful employment in canvassing for the 
Monthly and Weekly editions of the Christian at Work. 
Rey. Stephen H, Tyng, Jr., Editor in Chief. NOT DE- 
NOMENATEONAL,. Address 
52t4 H. W. Avams, 27 Beekman St., New York. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VoLumsz, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. By 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
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TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT. 


{Read to the Unitarian Society in Dover, N. H., Sept. 23, 1866.] 


““T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help.” 
Psaum CXXI;: 1. 


It requires but a very brief experience of life to 
become painfully aware of the instability that per- 
yades all human things. Mutation is forced upon the 
attention of the most careless and unreflecting. No 
person can have reached years of maturity whose 
heart has not been wrung again and again by the 
stern experience of change. A fecling of insecurity, 
of half-bewildered expectation of loss, soon comes to 
associate itself with every possession and enjoyment. 

It is curious to observe how differently this feeling 
affects different characters. One man hastens to 
make the most of every present delight, and to for- 
get its exceeding brevity, exclaiming,—“ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die!” An- 
other so dreads the extinction of a pleasure, that he 
forbears to taste it altogether. One man is so greedy 
to enjoy his cake, that he eats to a 8urfeit, and must 
afterwards go hungry; while another hoards it up 
until it moulds, and so cheats himself out of it alto- 
gether. 

But however men adapt themselves to the great 
law of change, the law itself remains unvaried; the 
only thing that never changes is change itself. The 
child’s home, which seems to him so safe and so fixed 
a refuge, is changed and at last destroyed by the re- 
lentless touch of Time. The brothers and sisters that 
were his playmates pass out one by one from the 
shelter of the old roof, scatter to the four corners of 
the earth, and strike root in new and unfamiliar soil; 
the parents that once seemed such towers of strength, 
such mighty bulwarks of protection, become enfee- 
bled by the increasing weight of years, and lean in 
turn on those that once leaned on them. The friendly 
faces that smiled on us in our infancy, and were made 
sacred to us by all the tender associations of child- 
hood and youth, are furrowed by the plough of Time, 
or, vanishing from earth, shine upon us only in the 
consecrated picture-gallery of memory. The com- 
panions of our early days, whom we remember only 
as careless and merry partners in our childish sports, 
meet us unexpectedly on the street-corners, and we 
see with painful surprise how the cares and anxieties 
of life haye left their wrinkled footprints on the 

smooth and joyous brow of youth. Some whom we 
remember only as infants, or children S0 much 
younger than ourselves as to be unfitted for our ma- 
turer studies or games, startle us now and then into 
grave reflection by coming before us as equals and 


fellow-toilers in the more earnest occupations of adult 
years. Whenever we pause to think a moment on 
the friends and companions of only a dozen years 
ago, we feel how swiftly Time’s current bears us on- 
ward, and how rapidly the shores by which we float 
are changing day by day. 

Nor is our perception of life’s changes made less 
vivid, if from our human associations we turn to our 
outward surroundings. The places and scenes made 
dear to us by the memories of childhood change quite 
as rapidly as the forms that once moved among them. 
The old homestead seems dwarfed and shrunken,— 
the doorways lowered, the rooms narrow and con- 
tracted, the stair-case shortened and less imposing; 
repairs and changes have altered the paper, the paint, 
the whole appearance of the place. Old and well- 
remembered trees are gone, young saplings have shot 
up into unfamiliar prominence, the garden has lost 
its ancient look, woods are cut down, pastures and 
fields are overgrown with new thickets, new roads 
are laid out or old ones disused, the old gates and 
fences are fallen into decay or replaced by others,— 
in a word, the old homestead is no longer the same, 
and with a passing pang we note the alterations that 
we cannot concede to be improvements. The heart 
is always conservative; it is the head that is radical. 
But Father Time is quite as busy with Nature as with 
Man, and leaves his private mark of change on both 
alike. 

But suppose we turn from the scenes and friends of 
the past, and look inwardly upon ourselves: shall we 
find that here there are no traces of mutation? Far 
from it. We can perceive even clearer proof of 
change in ourselves than in all the world about us. 
How completely changed are our tastes in ten or 
twenty years! The books we once read so eagerly 
have lost their fine flavor, and appear vapid and 
stale; the amusements that once gave us pleasure 
have grown flat; the company that once delighted us 
has become strangely insipid; what once seemed 
beautiful and elegant now excites a smile. Our opin- 
ions,—our whole manner of looking at the world and 
its pursuits, at life and its experiences, at Nature, 
Man, and God,—-are greatly modified, and perhaps 
reversed. Every decade of our existence has its own 
peculiar atmosphere and coloring, and brings great 
metamorphoses, amounting sometimes to tremendous 
revolutions, into the sphere of our inward conscious- 
ness. Our characters are forever changing, from 
better to worse or from worse to better; andif we 
compare our present selves with our selves of only 
ten years ago, we cannot fail to discover the changes. 
The difference of development, if nothing else, makes 
a chasm so wide between our present and our past, 
that it is almost impossible to re-enter into those van- 
ished states of mind and feeling. Any one who has 
ever kept a diary, or who stumbles upon an old let- 
ter, written several years before by himself to some 
friend, knows how hard it is to identify that former 
self with the self of today. ‘‘Was it I,” he exclaims, 
“that wrote those words and felt those emotions?” 
A deep abyss seems to yawn between then and now; 
and even imagination, adding her skill to that of 
memory, cannot throw a bridge across it. 


How often have we deceived ourselves in picturing 
an interview with some friend of the olden time, af- 
ter a separation of years! In fancy we take up the 
old friendship just where we dropped it, and please 
ourselves by dreaming of its continuance as in the 
days of yore. Nor are we always mistaken; there 
are friendships that knit us together for all eternity. 
But too often, if we chance to meet a friend of our 
childish days,. we discover a vast divergence in tastes, 
characters and sympathies. After exhausting the 
little fund of common memories, we perceive that 
there is nothing else in common between us. The 
intimacy of youth has died a natural death. There 
has been no estrangement, no disruption, but the 
course of Time’s changes has carried us so far apart, 


that each now inhabits a different world, and has be- 
come a foreigner, a stranger, to the other. Who can 
repress a sigh at the unwelcome discovery, or escape 
the conviction that not one only, but that both, have 
changed? Different interests and aspirations have 
worked out their appropriate developments, and the 
result is a dissimilarity in fundamental points that is 
fatal to perfect sympathy or continued intimacy. Sad 
as the confession is, we do thus gravitate apart; and 
only when our friendships are based on that which is 
eternal and deathless in us,--on those deeper and 
stronger sympathies which lay hold on the Infinite 
God and his infinite truth,—can we with wisdom look 
forward to a future of unbroken love; to a friend- 
ship that shall defy the assaults of Time, and over- 
leap the gulf of death to travel triumphantly the long 
pathway of Eternity. The great blacksmith, Change, 
is ever busy at his forge; and if you hope that your 
friend and you shall indeed love forever, you must 
let his stalwart and sinewy arm plunge your hearts 
side by side into the same furnace-heats of divine 
Aspiration, lay them side by side on the same anyil 
of deep spiritual Experience, and weld them foreyer 
into one while glowing white-hot with the love of 
God. 


Thus it is with our human life. Whether we look 
within us, or without us, we behold the same silent, 
perpetual, resistless process of Change. Sometimes 
it works so gradually, that we scarcely perceive it ; 
we float down the Stream of Time, like a child play- 
ing ina boat that has unperceived slipped its moor- 
ings, and we take no note of our departure, till we 
discover suddenly with affright that the anchorage 
we deemed so secure is left forever far in our rear. 
Sometimes we watch consciously and regretfully the 
slow gradations of change, and escape the sharp ag- 
ony of surprise and dismay by paying the price of a 
longer and duller pain. Time is as sure to rob us of 
our treasures as Death himself. The little child that 
we cherish with such jealous fondness as the very 
joy and sunshine of our home, is as surely taken from 
us by the lapse of years as by the quicker stroke of 
the Death-angel. Take your fill, fond parent, of the 
tender beauty and sweet grace of your little one,— 
satiate your admiring eyes while you can with the 
glorious loveliness of childish innocence,—delight 
your ears ere it is too late with the dear accents of 
that childish voice; for Time is day by day stealing 
from you that which enraptures your very soul, and 
in the grown youth you will see as little of the infan- 
tile beauty that you now prize, as if it were wasting 
away in the narrow house of Death. Not without 
secret pain will you see the young life disengage it- 
self from yours, exchange the sweet dependence and 
beauty of childhood for the hardy strength and inde- 
pendence of maturity, and at last bestow on another 
that supreme affection which, do what you will, you 
yearn to retain. Take comfort, poor bereaved father 
or mother,—the great sorrow that rent your heart in 
one fierce agony has saved you many a lesser pang ; 
the little one you laid away with so many tears is all 
your own now; the cruel fingers of Time will never 
mar the sweetness of the image you now cherish in 
your heart of hearts, and the beautiful memory of 
that childish form will be yowrs, unchangingly, until 
God gives it back to you in greater beauty still. The 
image of a dead child never grows old. One great 
bitterness you are spared,—the bitterness of seeing 
the unutterable beauty of childhood perishing daily 
before your eyes. 

Disguise it as we may, or meet it with what alle- 
viations we can, the great law of change spreads a 
shade of sorrow, diffuses a pensive and melancholy 
mist, over the whole of human life. We see the 
transformations of Time sometimes with joy, and 
quite as often with sadness. Often,—O how often!— 
we cling to that which is perishing with great and 
passionate desire. Despite the daily compensations, 
there is deep pathos and pain in daily loss. Our pos- 
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[An editorial by N. P. Rogers in the “ Herald of Freedom” for 
Dec. 4, 1844, at Concord, N. I.) 


It is high time this old incubus were in the sepul- 
It has Jong enough been the great bugbear to 
iten the split of reform, the giant scarecrow, 
ling by the roadside of human advancement. 
And it has long enough flapped its bat-looking wings 
in the eyes of the anti-slavery movement. It has 
stood across our pathway in every Protean variety of 
alarming shape. It has towered before us in the 
form of ‘Glorious Constitutions,” and ‘‘ Happy and 
inviolable Unions ;” of ‘‘ Compromises ” and ‘* Guar- 
antees,” and ‘‘ Revolutionary Fathers.” The crea- 
tures of slavery, all of them, in all that makes them 
important to the question. The people are getting 
accustomed to these sights, and can almost look 
these forms of authority steadily in the face. But 
authority has showed itself inthe more awful ap- 
parition of the Church, with her dreadful array of 
Sabbaths and Sanctuaries, and Sacraments and 
Priesthood. With these she has reared herself up 
across our anti-slavery path, and with hollow ad- 
monitions warned us to go back. Her priesthood 
have had a book, now getting into the hands of the 
people, under the requirements of the ‘age, out of 
which they read the warrant of man to enslave his 
brother, and God’s express command as well as per- 
mission for the damnable deed. The book was 
handed down from God out of a cloud, on some 
mountain-top half hidin thunder, to some one of 
‘““the world’s gray fathers,” and so far back in time 
that the age itself when it occurred has become 
clothed with a kind of prescriptive divinity. Reli- 
gion pictures the awful tradition, even at this 
period of the world, respecting the half-seen hand of 
the Almighty, as the hand of a man, reaching down 
the terrible trust out of a black cloud to the implicit 
and awe-struck receiver, who is honored as the 
messenger of God to the trembling race. With such 
pictures as this, does doctorated and learned divinity 
play upon the apprehensions of the people, and 
mould their worship. The book is at length in the 
hands of the people, but not to be read. ‘They may 
open it and perform out of it their religious services ; 
but it can be read by the priests alone. For an 
ordained aud learned priesthood are held necessary 
to the interpretation of the book to the people, and 
to their being instructed in its doctrines. The people 
can read, and the Bible is amply in their hands, yet 
it abates not at all the necessity of an interpreting 
priesthood. Two and twenty thousand clergy, at least, 
are ordained over this land to open the book and de- 
clare to the staring people the interpretation thereof. 
Set apart by one another they are, for the expound- 
ing of the Scriptures, and the unyeiling of. so much 
of their mysteries as the eye of the age can bear and 
live. True, the masses of these interpreters are at 
mortal odds with each other, and the church under 
their infallible guidance is wandering in hostile sects. 
But the book is the standard, and the infallible au- 
thority of God, and his revealed will to man. 

The priest reads out of it that man may enslave 
and butcher his brother, and the church receives and 
inculeates his teaching; and the abolitionist, or friend 
of peace, who gainsays the frightful inculcation, is 
silenced by being branded as an infidel and fanatic, 

I do not stop here to vindicate the Bible from these 
imputations cast upon it by its worshippers, nor to 
vindicate myself from the charge of infidelity, for 
demanding the immediate abolition of slavery, in- 
dependently of authority, and in the face of author- 
ity, it may be. I deny the competency of Scripture, 
or of any other authority, to sanction slavery. With- 
out disputing with the worshippers of the book, 
whether or not it sustains these abominations, I de- 
mand their abolition in the name of suffering and 
outraged humanity. If they meet me with a text, 
and say they got it from the word of God, I reply, I 
cannot inquire where you got it. I, of course, might 
say it could not be the word of God, from its very 
nature; and that whatever book contained it was not 
God’s word. But I havea shorter and, I think, 
safer answer. It is that my demand is right, and 
your defence is false—self-evidently and palpably. 
i can not examine your text, for meanwhile human- 
ity suffers in chains. My eye is on its deliverance, 
and I cannot suffer it to be averted for a moment. 
it is more important that humanity be disenthralled 
than that the book should be vindicated, or its con- 
tents correctly ascertained. Abolish slayery first, 
and examine your book afterwards. If your book, or 
its defenders, demur to this, I fear it is the enemy of 
human welfare. If itis friendly to liberty, it will 
not make its own claims paramount. Its friends 
would say,—save humanity first. ‘‘ How much 
more is a man betterthan a”—book! I might quote 
abundance of anti-slavery passages from every page 
of the sacred authority ; but I will not do it now. I 
deny now that it is an authority, however anti- 
slavery and however true and glorious its contents 
may be. To be useful, it must address itself to 
human understanding,—not as an authority to con- 
trol the will, or move upon the feelings, but to un- 
dergo inquiry and satisfy the understanding, 

Is this right? May anti-slavery take this absolute 
ground? Has the human mind the power of discern- 
ing the right, and is there any such thing in human 
economy as right and wrong? If there be, then it 
must be discernible by us; and not only so, but 
plainly and palpably discernible. The impartial eye 
can not fail to discern it. And to be impartial is our 


absolute duty. We must be so, of our own self re- 
gulated motion. We must not wait to be moved to 
it. It must be our voluntary movement made upon 
adequate reason. We are not at liberty to ask God 
to do our work, or to work transmutation in us in 
order that we may become inyoluntarily willing to 
do it ourselves. The duty is ours, therefore the per- 
formance of it must be. We are competent to do it, 
or it is not duty; and to know it also. And when 
we have done it, it isdone, and not till then. Solong 
as we do not do it, it remains undone, and perhaps 
we undone, also. 

But if you deny the authority of Scripture, you 
are an infidel. Perhaps Lam, and perhaps I am not ; 
but what then? WhatifI am? {s it an answer to 
my truth to make me out an infidel? I claim to be 
an abolitionist. I demand the abolition of slavery, 
Bible or no Bible. I demand it, even if the Bible 
sanctions it. Am I rightin demanding its abolition ? 
That is the question for you to answer. Meet it 
upon its merits. I demand it of those who may 
never have seen the Bible, or heard of it. Let those 
who attach authority to the text, use it for the over- 
throw of slavery, as an argument. They may use it 
as an authority, if they can go no higher—if they 
cnonnot comprehend the power of truth, or the rights 
of the soul. But I demand for the slayeholder the 
right to ask a reason, when you call on him to lethis 
brother go free. He is under no obligation to regard 
your authority. THe is entitled to a reason. He has 
a reason, I grant, alwaysin his own bosom, and is 
never without one why he should instantly cease 
slayeholding. It is for that reason I ask him to do it, 
and denounce his refusal. 

Anti-slavery has been attacked with the Bible, and 
it has endeavored to defend itself with the same 
weapon. ‘The attempt may have been successful, or 
it may not; but the attack has still been renewed. 
The pro-slavery text is still quoted, and all the 
counter-quotation, and all the interpretation and 
argument based upon it, have failed to oust the 
Biblical slaveholder from his refuge. Grant him that. 
his Bible is God’s word,—that all within its lids is 
inspiration and infallibility,—that its writers, com- 
pilers and translators were all infallible, so that you 
have now a revelation of the will and doctrines of 
God,—and so long as he can find one out of the hund- 
red texts he will quote you, he will take refuge under 
it, and you cannot reach him. You donot touch 
his heart, for youhave not appealed to it. You haye 
appealed to his fears, and he can answer you by 
authority, which settles everything in the eye of 
fear. You have not reached his convictions, for you 
haye not allowedhimany. Orif, when you appealed 
to his heart, he replied by a text, you admitted the 
validity of his reply, by joining issue with him upon 
the text. Should you not have declined all consider- 
ation of his text, and held on upon his conyictious 
of the intrinsic iniquity and wrong of slavery ? 

I denounce slayeholding because it is hateful and 
degrading toman. Not because it is written that 
God hath made of one blood, &c. Ido not care if 
there are twenty kinds of blood in the veins of man- 
kind... It isn’t a question of blood. It injures the 
negro to enslave him, and the white man to be his 
master. This can easily be shown and enforced, and 
cannot be gainsaid. But ‘‘ Abraham held slaves.” 
I care not if he did. ‘“‘What Abraham did was ap- 
proved by God.” I care not for that. Is it right for 
you now to enslave aman? Give me asingle reason 
tor it. Is it not inhuman and barbarous? No man 
can deny it. ‘‘But did not Paul send Onesimus 
back?” If he did, I must send Paul back. That is 
all I can say to that. I will not go into that matter. 
“But you are an infidel.” I will not go into that, 
neither, ‘But I will call you,so, and destroy your 
character with the people, and frighten them away 
from yonr enterprise.” No doubt. But I will ap- 
peal to the people on the self-evident nature of slave- 
holding, and will tell the people that this is what the 
man defends who calls me intidel,—that this is what 
he says his Book defends, and that he calls me infidel 
for denying the competency cf the Book to sustain a 
system like that. I will ask the people to abolish 
slavery, and then to examine that Book and see what 
are its real character and claims to the consideration 
of mankind. And I need not say to them, after they 
have abolished slavery, that, if they find the Book 
countenances it, or any other iniquity, they ought to 
spurn rot its authority only, but its teachings and its 
spirit. Meanwhile, I let the Book stand on the shelf, 
and address myself to the overthrow of slavery, on 
eyery principle that has power in the human breast. 


>< 
THE RISING SCHOOL. 


[From the Washington, D. C., Iconoclast.] 

The age of speculation has gone by. Theage of 
investigation has begun. The philosophies of the 
past have at last culminated in a system which, while 
it retains the name philosophy, is, in truth, science. 
The Ionian and the Eleatic schools of philosophy, 
the great Platonic and Peripatetic schemes, the reli- 
gio-philosophical scholasticism of the Middle Ages, 
and the grand metaphysical systems of modern 
Europe, haye all passed away, and the myriad yol- 
umes of their profound elaboration lie mouldering 
upon the shelves of our libraries. Thales and Pytha- 
goras, Plato and Aristotle, Aquinas and Descartes, 
have all in turn shed their lustre upon the world, and 
left to it monuments which stand as true representa- 
tives of the condition of the human mind at the re- 
spective epochs in which they figured. But they are 
monuments only. They are no longer finger-posts, 
They are no longer authority. All these schools of 
philosophers are extinct. There is none to revive 


them—none to mourn their loss. The profound dis- 
quisitions of Sir William Hamilton must be regarded 
as their last triumph for all time; while the vigorous 
but unsuccessful effort of Cousin to extract from 
their vast accumulations an eclecticism adequate to 
the demands of the Nineteenth Century affords am- 
ple proof that the world has outstripped them in its 
march and left them behind to take their places 
among the relics of antiquity. Sete Wis 

The rising school of philosophy, as distinguished 
from practical scientific labor, and the one which 
may be said to have already succeeded the French, 
German, and Scottish schools of metaphysics, is that 
which for a better name is styled the Positive. De- 
riving its principles from the teachings of Bacon, 
Galileo, Newton, Franklin, and Humboldt, it had an 
illustrious founder in Auguste Comte, and is to-day 
illuminated and adorned by the intellects of John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. Darwin, Buckle, 
and Lyell labored in its ranks, as do now Huxley, 
Tyndall, and a great number of other distinguished 
scientists and thinkers in Europe and America. We 
have already laid before our readers the fundamental 
principles of this new school of philosophy, as laid 
down by its founder, and its chief exponents. It re- 
mains to add, that besides being scientific in its meth- 
ods and rational in its doctrines, it is eminently prac- 
tical in its objects and its results. 

Its aims are all utilitarian, and its principles hu- 
manitarian. It is neither dogmaticnor visionary, but 
liberal and exact. ‘Taking nature as its only source 
of information, and the phenomena of the universe 
as the material for its deductions, it seeks, in the ob- 
servation of their uniformities in the present, to trace 
all things back to their true origin in the past, and 
calculate their true destiny in the future. 

In this two-fold view it passes in review all the 
systems and institutions of man upon the earth; fol- 
lows them back to their natural source in his remote 
history, and predicts with all necessary certainty their 
ultimate collapse or triumph. Premising a reign of 
law as absolute and certain over the affairs of men 
and nations as over the movements of the celestial 
spheres, the new philosophy grapples as successfully 
with the questions of human society, law, govern- 
ment, morals, and religion as with those of astrono- 
my, chemistry or-physics.. To reform humanity is 
the grand object of this system, Its expounders real- 
ize their power, by this method, of accomplishing 
this object ; and if his followers do not all avow it as 
openly and as repeatedly as Comte did, they certainly 
practise it since his death with equal sincerity and 
tar greater results. They have caught the true in- 
spiration, as their exact inquiries have revealed to 
them the great and hitherto hidden secret of human 
progress in the transcendent majesty of knowledge 
over all othersources for securing thisend; and from 
each and all of the recognized lights of the Positive 
Philosophy the cry has gone up for more knowledge, 
better knowledge! Education, and of the true sort, 
is what they demand, and that for all mankind. 

Education is the key-note of the sociological system 
of this school of philosophers, and they intend to ring 
the changes upon it till all the world shall be awaken- 
ed to its incalculable importance. 

Such is a brief review of the history, nature, and 
aim of what we denominate the rising school; and 
we confess we cannot, as Liberals, ignore the exist- 
ence or achievements of this noble movement. Its 
laborers are Liberals in the widest sense, who, in the 
very act of building a grand structure with know- 
ledge for its corner-stone, are removing in the most 
effectual manner the rotten timbers of theological 
error and popular superstition. 

i ana 
RULES OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS, 
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[From the Toledo Blade of Dec. 20.] 


The Superintendents, to whom was assigned the 
duty of drawing up rules forthe government of the 
evening schools, direct as follows, viz: 

1. The Principals shall have in charge the order 
and special management of the schools to which they 
are appointed. They willsee that teachers are as- 
signed to tables not provided for by the Superinten- 
dents; that pupils applying for admission are prompt- 
ly introduced to the proper teachers, and made ac- 
quainted with the regulations regarding books, &c. 
They shall have in special custody the books and 
other material provided by the Committee on Evening 
Schools, shall see to their sale and distribution either 
by themselves or by some person immediately under 
their direction, and shall render an account of all 
books sold and money received, and pay over such 
money to the Superintendent for the evening, each 
week, and shall carry out all regulations prescribed 
by the Committee and Superintendent. 

2. Pupils are expected to furnish themselves with 
the books and materials prescribed by the Committee 
if they can. 

Such books and materials can be purchased of the 
Principals of the schools at the same prices paid for 
them by the Committee, which in case pf books, is 
understood to be 25 per cent less than the publishers’ 
price list. 

3. In case pupils present themselves without books, 
the Principal, on application of the teacher of such 
pupils, shall provide the books and materials needed, 
and during the last minutes of the session the teach- 
ers shall collect such books and materials and deliver 
them to the Principal. All books or other articles, 
when not in use, shall be in the cupboards provided 
therefor, and shall be under lock and key. 

4, Pupils shall maintain order and quiet curing 
the whole of each session. They shall, on entering 
the rooms, passimmediately to their respective tables, 
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and shall not leave their seats, except by permission 
of the Principals. 
5. Until further notice, the following order of ex- 
ercises shall be observed: 
7 to 7:10. Distribution of books. 
7:10 to8. Arithmetic. 
8 to 8:25. Writing onslates or otherwise. 
8:25 to 8:55. Reading and Spelling. 
8:55 to 9. Collecting books, &c., by teachers, and 
collecting reports by principals. 
9. Dismission. 
GuiIpo Marx, ) 
; E. W. LENDERSON, - 
D. F. DEWotr, 
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INSTRUCTORS IN EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Supts. 


{From the Toledo Blade of Dec. 17 ] 

As the best arrangement practicable, for the present 
term, four evening schools are appointed to be held 
until the middle of March next, on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday of each week. 

A school for men and boys over the United States 
Express office, in Daniels’ Block; and a school for 
women and girls in Scott’s Block on Cherry street, in 
Campbell’s Block on St. Clair street, and at the Oliver 
House, will be maintained. 


MONDAY EVENINGS. 


The Monday evening schools will be under the gen- 
eral direction of Col. D. F. DeWolf, of our City 
Schools, as Superintendent. The teachers for Mon- 
day evenings will be as follows:— 

Cherry Street Girls’ School—Mr. R. M. Streeter, 
Principal; Mrs. R. M. Streeter, Miss Josie E. Bruce, 
Miss Ida Plessner, and Miss Mary E. Law. 

St. Clair Street Girls’ School—Miss L. R. Robbins, 
Principal ; Mrs. H. E. Howe, Mrs. Eliza Marx, and 
Miss Laura Kraus. 

Sunumit Street Boys’ School—Mr. A. A. McDonald, 
Principal; Miss Rebecca Williams, Miss Sophie Com- 
mager, Miss Hattie Commager, Miss Emma DeWolf, 
Miss Alice Wagner, Mr. A. T. Stebbins, Mr. E. Har- 
not, Mr. Avery S. Hill, Mr. J. V. Owen, and Mr. 
Owen, Jr. 

Fifth Ward Girls’ School—Mrs. Daniel Segur, Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. E. Kissinger, Mrs. Cyrus Breed, Mr. Byron 
E. Ritchie, and Mr. William K. Smith. 

WEDNESDAY EVENINGS. 

The Wednesday evening schools will be under the 
general direction of Mr. E. W. Lenderson, Auditor of 
this county, as Superintendent, who has had much 
successful experience as a Teacher and Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools. 

The teachers for Wednesday evenings will be as 
follows :— 

Cherry Street Girls’ School—Miss Henrietta J. An- 
gier, Principal; Miss Jennie Brownlee, Miss Amelia 

Torton, Miss Nellie Baldwin, and Miss Buck. 

St. Clair Street Girls’ School—Miss C. S. Forsyth, 
Principal; Miss Eliza W. Fitch, Miss Clara Marx, 
Miss Mary Beatty, and Miss Ella Beatty. 

Summit Street Boys’ School—My. John Barton, Prin- 
cipal; Mr. John Klag, Mr. Gustavus Wittstein, Mr. 
A. E. Macomber, Mr. A. T. Stebbins, Mr. Andrew 
Snell, Miss Ella Hall, Miss Abby Eastman, and Miss 
Betty Marx. 

Lifth Ward Girls School—My. A. M. Stem, Princi- 
pal; Miss Kate Shoemaker, and Mr. Edmund Lorenz. 
FRIDAY EVENINGS. 

The Friday evening schools will be under the gen- 
eral direction of Mr. Guido Marx, as Superintendent; 
and the teachers for Friday evenings will be as fol- 
lows :— € 

Cherry Street Girls’ School—Mz. George B. Brown, 
Principal; Miss Florence Hooper, Miss Mary Jaquett, 
and Miss Jennie, Gilchrist. 

St. Clair Street Girls’ School—Mrs. 8. R. L. Wil- 
liams, Principal; Mrs. John T. Newton, Mrs. Dr. 
Valentine Braun, and Miss Cannie Mott. 

Summit Street Boys’ Schooi—Mr. 8. E. Seagrave, 
Principal; Miss Sibyl Williams, Miss Ella Hall, Miss 
Betty Marx, Miss Alice Wagner, Miss Otten, Mr. John 
Klag, Mr. A. R. Seagrave, Mr. H. L. Holloway, Mr. 
J. V. Owen, and Mr. Owen, Jr. 

Fifth Ward Girls’ School—Mr. E. W. E. Koch, 
Principal; Miss Calista Fay, and Miss Julia Bodley. 


The rooms are to be warmed, lighted, and open at 
7 P.M. Principals are to be present at the opening 
and remain until 9 P. M., when the rooms will be 
closed. Teachers and pupils should be in their places 
and at their work within ten minutes after 7 P. M. 
Teachers finding from any cause that they must be 
unavoidably absent at the opening of a session to 
which tbey are assigned, will send early written no- 
tice thereof to the Principal of the room, so that the 
vacancy may be provided for. 
Those interested are advised to cut out this list and 
preserve it until the end of the term. 
In behalf of the Committee. 
Onas. W. Hin, Chairman, 
Dec. 16, 1870. 
><> 


THE TRICHINA SPIRALIS, 


THE TRICHINA SPIRALIS, OR PoORK-WoRM.—Perhaps it is not 
generally known that the much talked of trichina spiralis, or 
pork-worm, was first discovered in America by Dr. R. C, Ken- 
dall, of Philadelphia, Pa, with that American instrument 
known as the Craig Microscope, costing only $3.00, after re- 
peated failures to discoyer the worm with an imported 
microscope, costing $55.00, ‘‘ of feeble power and less reliable.” 

Dr. Kendall says: “It is not recorded that any one had dis- 
covered the pork pest earlier than the date of my discovery. 
If not, then they were first found underan American micro- 
scope} and so much for the skill and ingenuity of American 
mechanism.”’ - d 

Read the Advertisement of the Craig microscope In another 
column, 


Hoices from the Leople. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. ] 
Es 5 
“By a mere accident I have come across your 
Nos. 1 and 14, Having been absent from the United 
States for some nine years, I have not kept up with 
the religious advances of the day. Educated a Cal- 
vinist, and in the school of old orthodoxy, I have be- 
lieved many precepts for no other reason than their 
being a part of the ‘creed.’ My views have been ma- 
terially changed on many points of so-called ‘faith, 
and I wish to examine the principles as set forth in 
Tue Inpsx. Enclosed please find $3.04, for which 
please send to me Volume 1 from Jan. 1, 1870, to 
Dec. 81,1870. LIask for the back numbers with a 
view to an examination seriatim of your principles. 
The article in No, 14 on the religion of Mr. Lincoln 
is valuable. Please mail to my address per U.S. 
Mail va San Francisco.” [From Shanghai, China. ] 


— “I weuld cheerfully respond to the appeal of 
your ‘ Private Circular’ in one of the ways indicated, 
if either were possible in this region. As it is not, 1 
do the next best thing that zs possible to me, and re- 
mit enclosed three dollars, to be used in any way you 
may judge best in furtherance of your expressed de- 
signs,—and not at all to be considered a ‘personal 
favor, or an act of charity” J view Tum InpEx as a 
messenger before the face of Truth to prepare the 
way for His Lordship’s advent. I may send you oc- 
casionally the address of cne or more that I esteem 
capable of appreciating your efforts and paper, to 
whom you can send a sample copy. Might it not be 
well to attach a printed slip to sample copies, saying, 
—‘ Sent by request of a friend, hoping you may be 
sufficiently interested to become a subscriber.’ ” 


——“ On preparing a file of Tar Inpex, I am una- 
ble to find No. 83, and conclude that either I have 
never received it or it was mislaid in my absence. 
If you can help me to it, I shall be thankful. If I 
was sure that words of congratulation and commen- 
dation might not seem trivial and burdensome to one 
who holds Tar InpEx with such unerring forecast in 
delicate but determined grasp, I would add some tes- 
timony in the belief that you have established a 
power mighty for the hastening of anew era. Iam 
not a pen-skilled critic, but Ihave no word of fault 
to find with THz INDEX, and have regretted many 
adverse criticisms which you have done well to pub- 
lish. Let me too thank you for Tur InpEx. I would 
do more if I could.” 


—“You already have my name for the bound 
volume of your most excellent paper, but I need it 
weekly, and if you will please send it, beginning with 
the number containing your recent discourse to the 
Spiritualists (I do not remember the date and have 
not the paper), I will remit the pay with the volume, 
whatever it may be.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


First INDEPENDENT Socrzmry.—Regular meetings 
of this Society will be held during the winter on Sun- 
day forenoons, at 10} o’clock, in Daniels’ Block, 
corner of Jefferson and Summit Streets, in the hall 
over the U. 8. Express Office. The public are cor- 
dially invited. 

RavrcoaLt Crus.—The Club will meet regularly on 
Sunday evenings, at 73 o’clock, in the same place. 
Subject of discussion for January 1, same as for De- 
cember 25. 

FREE Eventne Sonoors.—The school for men and 
boys is held Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Eyen- 
ings, from 7 to 9, in the hall over the U. 8. Express 
Office, Daniels’ Block. . The schools for women and 
girls are held at the same time in Scott’s Block, Cher- 
ry street ; in Campbell’s Block, St. Clair street; and 


at the Oliver House. 
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Exercises at the Placing of the Corner Stone of the 
College Church, Amherst College, Sept. 22, 1870. 
Amherst: Storrs AnD McCuovup, Book and Job 
Printers. 1870. pp. 14. 

Peters’ MusicaL Monraty for January, 1871. J. 
L. Psters, Publisher, 559 Broadway, New York. 
$3.00 per annum: 30 cents single copies. 
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Poetry. 


TO A BIRD CF PASSAGE. 


I saw thee guide thy rapid flight 
Along the azure sky, 

Then on a crested wave alight, 

Bathing thee where it sparkled bright, 
And soar again on high. 


Onward to some sweet distant isle 

Ts bent thy trackless way, 
Where fruits and flowers forever smile, 
And soft and balmy airs beguile 

The fears of thy decay. 


How gladly would I fly with thee, 
And deem my lot were blest, 

Could I thus mount on wing so free, 

To share thy flight o’er land and sez, 
And share with thee thy rest! 


BEVERLY, Oct., 1835. 


Che Hutler. 


DECEM BER 31, 1870. 


The Editor of Tur INDEX does not hold himself responsidle 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Itscolumns 
are open for the free discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
a“ 


Enough orders for the bound volume of 
Tus InpEx for 1870 haye been received to 
ensure its issue at the end of the year. The 
republication of our back numbers is already 
commenced; and the promised index isin 
prozess of preparation, to be made a part of 
the last number of the year. Subscribers for 
the volume will oblige us by now forwarding 
the price ($2.50), together’ with their address, 
plainly written, in full—post-office, county, 
and State,—in order to ensure safe delivery. 
When the two hundred and fifty copies have 
been all ordered, it will be thenceforward ab- 
solutely impossible to furnish a complete file 


for the year. 
$$ oro 
EHE INDEX FOR 1871. 


With the present number of THu INDEX, 
the “ Department of the Free Religious As- 
sociation ” will be discontinued, for reasons 
assigned by Mr. Potter in his valedictory. To 
Mr, Potter himself we desire to express the 
warmest and most heartfelt thanks for the 
generous co-operation and admirable ability 
with which he has conducted this department 
of the paper during the past year. If our 
readers share our own sentiments in the mat- 
ter, they have felt nothing but absolute and 
unalloyed satisfaction in his work; and the 
numerous expressions of this feeling, unac- 
companied by a single expression of a contra- 
ry feeling, which have come to us in our cor- 
respondence, are the best possible evidence of 
a delicate task most conscientiously and suc- 
cessfully performed. We do not see how any 
noble man or woman can read his closing 
words to-day without profound respect, and a 
warmer feeling still, for the brain and heart 
from which they come. They make us proud 
indeed to call such a man our friend. 


But we rejoice that the discontinuance of 
the official ‘‘ Department” does not mean the 
loss of Mr. Potter’s invaluable assistance. 
Under a new arrangement, the aid of Mr. 
Potter, Mr. Frothingham, Col. Higginson, 
and Mr. Hallowell has been generously prom- 
ised as EpirorIAL ConrTriguTors for the 


coming year; and the list may be enlarged 
hereafter. These gentlemen are all officers of 
the Free Religious Association ; but they will 
write only in their individual capacity. It is 
mutually understood that this new arrange- 
ment leaves absolute liberty to each Editorial 
Contributor to express himself in his own 
way, no one being in the slightest degree re- 
sponsible for any utterances but his own; and 
we wish to emphasize the fact that no one of 
them must be held by the public to sympa- 
thize with the Editor’s opinions or position 
any further than such sympathy is directly 
expressed. We have not sought to strength- 
en this position by the influence of numbers; 
and in order to remove from our collaborators 
the restraints even of a supposed courtesy, 
we wish to say at the outset that we invite 
them to state any possible dissent from our 
owl opinions with absolute freedom. What 
we hope from this new arrangement is to 
make THe INDEX more broadly, and there- 
fore more truly, representative of the free re- 
ligious movement than ever before; and this 
hope can only be realized by securing inter- 
pretations of this movement from the great- 
est possible variety of standpoints. 

In addition to this enlargement of the edi- 
torial department of the paper, we expect to 
receive valuable assistance in other ways from 
well-known writers. Our department of 
“Communications,” to which we attach great 
value, will, we doubt not, be as well sustained 
hereafter as heretofore. Though we are not 
able to enlarge the paper at present, we are 
the less anxious to do so since the majority of 
our subscribers seem to prefer it in its present 
form and size. Returning most grateful ac- 
knowledgements for the help so kindly ren- 
dered us from all quarters, and congratulating 
our friends on the success thus far achieved, 
we look forward cheerfully to the work before 
us, and wish the happiest of New Years to 
each and all. 


=< 
RADICAL INDIFFERENTISM. \ 


A subscriber to l'He INDEX writes’ from 
Towa to a friend in this city, by whose’ per- 
mission we take a text for a few brief reflec- 
tions :— 

““Two-thirds of the best educated men of our place 
are liberal, but they have not interest enough in the 
cause to do anything; and they continue supporting 


the old orthodox churches in which they do not be- 
hieyer: 


The same is true, unquestionably, all over 
the country; and nothing, in our opinion, 
does more to retard the true advancement of 
the community than the apathy here describ- 
ed of those upon whom the promotion of it 
devolves. Putting aside all cases in which 
this course is due to purely cowardly or sel- 
fish motives (and we are sorry to believe them 
very numerous), we think that all those per- 
sons who adopt such a policy from conscien- 
tious motives commit very grave mistakes. 

1. They neglect the duty of helping others 
‘to the freedom from superstition which they 
themselves enjoy. _ Whatever the motive, it is 
melancholy enough to see men shutting up 
their light in a dark lantern, which illumin- 
ates their own pathway, but leaves their 
neighbors to stumble in the night. If they do 
this because they believe the brilliancy of their 
own particular taper is so great as to injure 
the eyes of their fellow-citizens, and they 
therefore conceal its rays out of pure philan- 
thropy, one can but regret the enormous self- 
conceit which such a wild hallucination 
demonstrates. If a few are dangerously 
dazzled by our radiance, let us credit them 


with sense enough to turn their heads and 
look another way. But let us not be so puffed 
up by egotism as to fancy we are bright 
enough to put out the eyes of all.creation. 
If we have any light, we may be sure there: 
are enough around us to need it all, and more 
than we can furnish. The only noble course 
is to giveas we have received, and neither 
quench nor hide our candle through an ab- 
surd tenderness for the optic nerves of our 
neighbors. 

2. Such persons help directly to perpetuate 
and increase the harmful superstitions of 

heir time. Without the active and financial 
support of these countless unbelievers in dis- 
guise, the churches with their hostility to free 
thought would lose vastly in popular influ- 
ence and power for repression. Orthodoxy 
lives to-day by taxing heterodoxy. It cracks 
the whip over the heads of these conquered 
rebels, and makes them “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” The clanking of their 
chains is enough to fill the soul of a true free- 
man with an indignation tempered only by 
contempt. What humiliation can be more 
ruinous or complete, than that of being 
pressed into service in the enemy’s ranks—or, 
worse still, made to work in the trenches un- 
der fire from one’s own friends? Many a 
crime visited with severe legal penalties has 
in it less intrinsic degradation than this yo- 
luntary serfdom to a secretly despised au- 
thority. 

3. The hypocrisy of this decking oneself 
before the public with the borrowed plumes 
of orthedoxy reacts upon character in a way 
unsuspected, perhaps, yet most disastrously 
real. He who walks the streets of a city with 
an artist’s eye sees few men and few women 
whom he can adjudge beautiful in any other 
than the most conventional sense. Nor is it 
easier for him who scans the crowds that 
throng Vanity Fair to discover characters 
that he is able to admire as nobly and greatly 
human. ‘The interior and most rare dignity 
of soul which entitles one to the high praise 
of moral grandeur has no enemy deadlier than 
untruthfulness to secret convictions—the es- 
pecial vice of him who shuns the costly con- 
spicuousness of singularity in religion. The 
deformity thus engendered is not to be rem- 
edied by false calves or teeth or hair, or any 
other device of physiological upholstery ; it 
is written on every feature of the face, and 
read by every one who knows the natural 
language of sincerity and courage. The con- 
formist signs the death-warrant of his own 
manliness; and though he be wealthy as 
Croesus, he cannot buy for his victim the lux- 
uty of a private funeral. All the world know 
of the decease, and attend the obsequies. The 
true man is always known. So is the dum- 
my, whose religion, like his coat, is cut out by 
the fashion-plate. 

“ But I must go to church with my ortho- 
dox wife—I must bring up my children under 
the best influences—I must sustain a religion 
which is needed by the masses—I must set a 
good example to the community ”—and so on 
to the end of the chapter. Yes—we know 
all that. We know that you propose to set a 
good example to the community by sustain- 
ing a religion you do not believe in, and to 
bring up your children under the best influ- 
ences by having them taught what you know 
to be false and mischievous. Yes, we pro- 
foundly admire your consistency and your 
self-sacrifice, and think an orthodox heaven 
ought to be specially constructed for you as 
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areward for your tenderness towards your 
wife’s orthodoxy. We are struck with awe at 
the heroism which unflinchingly faces the per- 
secution of an increased patronage in business, 
an assured social position, and a general halo 
of respectability which gives you dignity and 
influence with your fellow-citizens. And in 
consideration of all these sacrifices, it would 
be utterly unreasonable to ask you to give any 
money or take any trouble for the principles 
you believe in, or in any way to imperil the 
necessity of continuing to make sacrifices so 
disinterested. With an apology, therefore, 
for having intruded upon your valuable leis- 
ure, we respectfully take our leave, and re- 
tire to the companionship of those who are 
so fanatical as to avow what they believe, 
thinking that the best example they can set is 
to be themselyes as uncompromisingly, true 


to conviction as the community ought to be. 
><> 


Mir C.D. .B, Mills.” of Syracuse,” N. Y., 
would like to make a few engagements to 
lecture, about the first of February, in places 
on or near the railroad between that place 
and Chicago. Will not our energetic Radi- 
cals seize this opportunity to secure a treat 
for themselves and friends, in listening to one 
of the most thoughtful writers and bravest 
yet sweetest spirits in the liberal ranks? <A 
lecture of his on “The New Spirit of the 
Age,” lately delivered in Syracuse, is spoken 
of by his fellow-townsmen in such terms as 
to disprove the universal truth of the old 
proverb about ‘a prophet in his own coun- 
try.” While negro minstrels e¢ id genus omne 
draw crowded houses everywhere, it is no 
credit to America that the demand for fine 
thought clothed in fitting garb isso slight ; 
and patriotism alone would prompt us to wish 
a large hearing for men who, like Mr. Mills, 
are qualified to educate the taste and intellect 
of our countrymen. 


Communications. 


N,. B.— Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 


AN URGENT APPEAL TO VER. ABBOT. 


Dear Mn. Avzot:—I have read Tus InDeEx faith- 
fully, and am convinced that I have no right to call 
myself a Christian, since I cannot do so in the original 
and historical meaning of that term, which means 
one who calls Jesus “the Christ” in the New Testa- 
ment sense. I am sorry to have to give up the 
Christian name, for it is very dear to me, as represent- 
ing not only nineteen centuries of progress, but the 
highest morality, wisdom, culture, philanthropy, and 
worship of the nineteenth. Still 1 consoled myself 
by remembering that all this might be called Ameri- 
can as truly as Christian, and was good under either 
name, until it occurred to me that, by this rule of 
going back to original and _ historical significations, I 
had no right to call myself an American either. This 
continent was originally called America on the sup- 
position that it was discovered by Amerigo Vespucci. 
But the fact is that he did not discover America, but 
only stole the credit of having done so from Christo- 
pher Columbus. Every time we use the term Amer- 
ican, we become accomplices in this shameful fraud, 
and ‘assist Amerigo Vespucci to usurp Columbus’ 
laurels. Whenever I call myself an American, I en- 
dorse one of the basest of swindlers. Ishall do so no 
longer. Iam not an American. But what am 1? 
Dear Mr. Abbot, please tell me quickly what I can 
logically and historically call myself! I don’t claim to 
be a Columbiad. At least I wouldn’t be a bore. 

A NAMELESS ADHERENT. 


[Our friend’s case isa hard one. We would sug- 
gest that he get the Legislature to name him after 
the Mr, ‘‘Anonymous” whom we admired so much 
in our childhood, as the writer of even more hymns 
than Dr. Watts or Dr. Doddridge. 

Seriously, if the word Christian had in common 
use no more reference to Jesus than American has to 
Vespucci, we should accept it as cheerfully as we do 
our private inherited name, which etymologically 
would commit us to Romish ecclesiasticism. We re- 
ject it, however, because it still stands to the public 
for a system of faith which we cannot accept, and be- 


cause we are unwilling to wear a mask. Nor are we 
anxious to find a substitute for it. At any rate, we 
do not propose, like Adam, to name all the animals 
of the earth.—Eb. | 


><> 
THE YOUNG SOLDIERS OF 
LEC, 


THE REPUB- 


Boston, Dec. 3, 1870, 

Isend you a copy of the programme of the exer- 
cises in Music’ Hall last evening commemorative 
of the former members of the Latin School who fell 
in the late war, and I shall send you a copy of the 
Daily Adveriiser of today containing Mr. Evarts’s ad- 
dress, which is well worth reading. The statue in 
the upper room of the Latin School is, I think, cery 
beautiful and appropriate. It is that of a beautiful 
woman, representing the Alma Mater of the School 
sitting in antique drapery and partially clasping one 
corner of a shield, a little further back than her left 
knee, with her left hand. The top of the shield ex- 
tends a little higher than the knee, and along her 
limb almost as far back as her person. On the shield, 
resting on the same plane as her feet, are inscribed in 
gilt letters in ¢ntagiio, in two parallel columns, the 
names of the fifty-one who gave their lives for their 
country. One of the names is that of ne 
right hand is gracefully uplifted a little higher than 
her head, and holds a wreath—I suppose, to repre- 
sent one of laurel. The face has a sweet, mournful 
expression, and is exquisitely beautiful. The whole 
isin a sort of niche built out from the wall on the 
right of the teacher’s table. On the same wall, a lit- 
tle outside of the niche, are two larger marble slabs, 
on which are cut in blackened letters the names of 
the rest of the two hundred and eighty-seven former 
Latin School pupils who returned safe from the war. 
The words—‘ALMA MATER FILIOS GRATATUR 
REDUCES’ —are inscribed, three on the top of one slab 
and two on the top of the other. dials love\s 


oe 
SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


F. E. Aspot, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—If spontaneity may be assumed to ac- 
count for all other phenomena, and primitively for 
the creation of forms, why may it not account, among 
the rest, for the miraculous conception and birth of 
Jesus? Surely if organisms out of unorganized mat- 
ter may be so accounted for, it would be no less reas- 
onable to assume that matter in the form of the Scrip- 
ture Virgin, acting by spontaneity, produced the mar- 
vellous result recorded! If not, why not? Will “the 
younger and more scientific” answer ? 

If Prof. Huxley is correctly reported, he has said 
that,—“If he could look back to the first commence- 
ment of life on earth, he should expect to witness the 
evolution of living protoplasm out of not living [dead, 
inert ?] matter.” Now it seems to me that life does 
not and cannot exist without motion—that matter, 
prior to the period of formation, must, therefore, have 
had life, as motion must certainly have been devel- 
oped before and continued during the process of the 
evolution of forms, living or dead. Why cannot the 
Professor go a little back of the evolution or creation 
of living forms, and give a reasonable view of the 
status of matter prior to its quickening, and explain 
by what efficient cause that event was effected? For 
here must be found, if at all, the basis for all true 
ideas upon the subject; and if this cannot certainly 
be known, unreliable theories may be indefinitely 
multiplied—cuz bono? 

The more I ponder this subject, the more clearly I 
perceive that it is not one whit more illogical to as- 
sume that matter was made out of nothing, than that 
INTELLIGENCE results from the organization of matter 
that did not previously involve at least its principle. 
I know of no exception to the law that like begets 
like; therefore intelligence must have had a like pro- 
genitor. 

“That which is born of the Spirit is Spirit, and 
that which is born of the flesh is flesh” (matter), is 
certainly an intelligent and intelligible statement of 
the etcrnally prevailing Jaw. 

I can readily believe in any material effects pro- 
duced by the combination of material substances or 
things; but I cannot recognize as logical the spiritual 
or non-material result claimed, by any combination 
or organization of matter whatever, except as before 
explained. 


Truly yours, 
3 KUN. 

[The alternatives of “spontaneous generation,” an 
unfortunately chosen term to express the natural and 
gradual evolution of the lowest organic forms out of 
inorganic matter, and of “miraculous creation,’ or 
the sudden appearance of the highest organic forms 
otherwise than by parentage, are equally, in our 
opinion, compatible with belief in a universal, forma- 
tive Intelligence. The question is purely one of 
method, and turns on the credibility of miracle. 
Creation by law or by miracle—that is the problem, 
if problem it can be called. In either case, the ap- 
pearance of organic forms is to our mind in- 
comprehensible except as the result of Intel- 
ligence. Yet if the “art of concealing art” is 
the characteristic of the greatest artistic ge- 
nius, the slow development of living forms 
of great complexity out of unorganized matter is the 
proof of afar higher Intelligence than the clumsy 
and mechanical creation of them by mere modelling 


out of clay. The God of the Hebrews was a Frank- 
enstein-sculptor. But to modern thought God is 
the infinite Energy that by undeviating and slowly 
working law creates cosmos out of chaos. The in- 
telligibility of the effect is the best proof of the intel- 


ligence of the cause.—ED. 
SS Se See 
A RADICAL OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. 

BrarrieBoro, Vr., Dec. 18, 1870. 
Frienp Aspot:—Did you ever come across that 
quaint old book by Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticon- 
deroga, entitled—‘‘ Reason the Only Oracle of 
Man?” Jwas pleased not long since to find a copy 
of it at the house of a friend, and was not a little 
surprised to find that the old hero was no less power- 
ful as a writer than as a warrior; and I have taken 
the trouble to translate a couple of passages from his 

book for the benefit of the readers of Tux InpEx. 

D B25: 


“Abstract the idea of goodness from the character of 
God, and it would cancel all our obligation to him, 
and excite us to hate and detest him asa tyrant. 
Hence it is that ignorant people are superstitiously 
misled into a conceit that they hate God, when at the 
same time it is only the idol of their own imagination, 
which they truly ought to hate and be ashamed of. 
But were such persons to connect the ideas of power, 
wisdom, goodness and all possible perfection in the 
character of God, their hatred toward him would be 
turned into love and adoration. For mankind to 
hate truthas it may bring their evil deeds to light 
and punishment, is very easy and common; but to 
hate truth as truth, or God as God, which is thesame 
as to hate goodness for its own sake, unconnected 
with any other consequences, is impossible eyen to a 
(premised) diabolical nature itself.” 


“The benefit accruing to us from reasoning and 
argument, as it respects our knowledge and practice, 
is to explore the truth of things, as they are in their 
own nature. This is our wisdom. All other con- 
ceptions of things are false and imaginary. We 
cannot exercise a thought on anything whatever that 
has a positive existence, but, if we trace it thoroughly, 
it will centre in an independent cause, and be evi- 
dential of a God. Thus it is from the works of 
nature that we explore its great Author; but all in- 
quisitive minds are lost in their searches and re- 
searches into the immensity of the divine fulness, 
from whence our beings and all our blessings flow.” 


+p 
ABOLISH THE CHURCH. 


Writers upon the comparative value of religious in- 
stitutions, past and present,—upon their success as 
agents in the world’s reformation, and upon the prob- 
able result which would follow any change that 
might wipe these “regenerators” out,—make, it seems 
to me, a very great error in their estimates of value, 
and give these “authorities” in the moral world more 
than they deserve. In the writings and speeches of 
many of our best men and women there is an incli- 
nation to throw this bone of comfort to this Cerberus, 
“orthodoxy,” by telling how much good has been 
done in the past, and even in the present, by “the 
church.” Now justice is every man’s and every in- 
stitution’s best friend, no matter what the result may 
be of its weighing. Though it demolish them by a 
blow, and bury them out of sight forever, it is always 
best for all concerned. In furthering the ends of jus- 
tice, it is wrong to credit any man or body of men 
with qualities which do not wholly and originally 
belong to him or it, as a natural outgrowth. And I 
assert that this organized power called ‘“‘the church,” 
no matter where, or when, cr under what name, is 
bad,—all bad from head to foot, without one redeem- 
ing virtue to commend it to human sympathy or re- 
spect, or save it from the “retributions of events.” I 
believe (and itis capable of the fullest proof) that 
this creed-producer, with its dogmas, its rituals, its 
temples and crosses, its pulpits and priests, its racks 
and excommunications, its missions and tract socie- 
ties, its whole ecclesiastical machinery, its very exist- 
ence under the sun, its every element, every charac- 
teristic by which it may be known and recognized 
from the world outside it, is evil, and utterly evil; 
powerless for good in intent or act, though infinite 
almost in capacity fer mischief. It has built itself 
upon the ruins of human nature in all time—a ruin 
wrought by the wicked assumption of the total de- 
pravity of that nature; and its utmost endeavor has 
been to make its doctrine a terrible reality. 

Men and women in all ages and of all races known 
to history, from then till now, have done noble deeds, 
have earned immortal fame for virtue and for devo- 
tion to principle. Every God-like quality possible to 
us has found full expression in the lives of men and 
women, somewhere in the world’s history. Human 
nature, so long decried and spit upon by these reli- 
gions, has been, and eternally will be, asserting its no- 
bleness, its beauty, and perfection. Sometimes these 
gracious attributes have shone through monkish cowl 
and cloak, in company with the vices of intolerance 
and persecution,—Alpine flowers of charity growing 
amidst the pitiless snows of religion; sometimes in 
the martyr-spirit, which bore all pain and sorrow 
rather than disobey its convictions of duty, and some- 
times outside the pale of religious belief, from souls 
which know no hereafter, and have no religion, as 
the world understands it. The good deeds of history 
are the outcrop of man’s humanity, hereditary to the 
race. No dnstitution can fairly rob him of his rights, 
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or lessen or add to his obligations. Not one human 
virtue was ever the result of mere religious teaching. 
Rather these good deeds have been done in the teeth 
of the prevailing belief. 

If I speak harshly of these assumptions, it is be- 
cause the time demands it. Churches and established 
religions of all shades have had, and can have, but 
one object, and that is self-preservation, and propa- 
gandism as a means to thatend. The good found 
there is the private property of the individual men and 
women who brought it there; the evil is the natural 
offspring of the “institution.” The only hope of the 
future is in its utter and total destruction. ze 

Minpurn, Dallas Co., Iowa. 

ee 
NO CONFLICT. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, Sept. 19, 1870. 
Epitor INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—Your discourse published in No. 88 of 
Tue InpEx is so exactly in harmony with my fecl- 
ings that I wish to respond, though I do it briefly. [ 
am one of many who regard the fact of spirit inter- 
course as demonstrated. Having had evidence that 
compelled the acceptance of this much, I can hardly 
think it possible for any one to go so far, and no 
farther. Every point ‘as set forth in your discourse 
as the work and aim of Free Religion is also insistea 
upon, as I understand it, in the teachings and phi- 
losophy of modern Spiritualism. Of small value 
would bethe knowledge of this fact, if it did not raise 
us into a purer atmosphere than the inculcations of 
any of the creeds of past or present. That which 
strengthens and stimulates our spiritual faculties, so 
that they require an ascendancy over the animal, will 
surely bring the much desired character that Free 
Religion is striving to increase in the souls of all man- 
kind. 

That many Spiritualists have not yet outgrown the 


dogmatism of sectarian forms, out of which so many * 


have but recently come, is not to be wondered at. I 
believe the influence of spiritual beings, grown larger 
in spiritual life than, they were able to attain in their 
earth experience, has set in motion, as one of their 
means of progress this Free Religious movement. 
The tendency of all past theological standards has 
not been to unfold the spiritual nature. Bigotry has 
no place ina spiritually unfolded soul. The truth 
will make us free. The truth did not lead the ancients 
to fear and tremble when the sun or moon was hid by 
an eclipse. The lack of spiritual development may 
have necessitated the religious teachings of the past, 
whose power was only to influence the fears of the 
people. Spiritualism brings a religion founded on 
‘Nature and Reason, in which love takes the place of 
fear. Spirit-intercourse has a tendency to unfold 
these higher attributes of our nature, as well for pres- 
ent as for future use. The fact of immortality is what 
gives it its pre-eminent value, for the three score years 
with earth’s conditions alone would scarce be worth 
while. 

I can hardly understand the zeal exhibited by so 
many to ignore the evidence of immortality and_es- 
tablish the opposite. How few are the wrongs that 
are righted in this life, so far as mankind’s relations 
to each other are concerned! I admit the one-sided 
immortality of the Advent faith ; and the revengeful 
spirit of Orthodox immortality is worse than none ; 
but I have no quarrel with either. The true way is 
doubtless the best. We must “learn to labor and to 
wait” for the truth to make us free. 

Yours truly, 
P. THOMPSON. 


ANATHEMAS CATHOLIC AND ANATHEMAS 
PROTESTANT, 


[We give below the Anathema Maranatha, or great 
curse of the Roman Church pronounced against Vic- 
tor Emanuel, and the little curse of a Protestant 
prayer-meeting pronounced against Theodore Parker. 
The latter is from the Boston correspondence of the 
National Standard, giving an account of the Boston 
Daily Prayer-meeting on Thanksgiving Day. We 
put the two together to show how Protestantism, in 
cursing as in all other things, imitates Catholicism, 
and thus acts out in broad daylight the farce of the 
frog and the ox so familiar to all readers of A!sop.— 
Ep.] 

By authority of the Almighty God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; and of the holy canons; and 
of the undefiled Virgin Mary, mother and nurse of 
our Savior; and of the celestial virtues, angels, arch- 
angels, thrones, dominions, powers, cherubim, and 
seraphim; and of all the holy patriarchs and proph- 
ets; and of all the apostles and evangelists; and of 
the holy innocents (who, inthe sight of the Holy 
Lamb, are found worthy to sing the new song); and 
of the Holy martyrs and holy confessors; and of the 
holy virgins; and of all the saints, together with all 
the holy and elect of God—we excommunicate and 
anathematize him, and from the threshold of the holy 
Church of God Almighty we sequester him, that he 
may be tormented in eternal excruciating sufferings, 
together with Dathan and Abiram and those who say 

_to the Lord God,—“ Depart from us; we desire none 
of Thy ways.” And as fire is quenched with water, 
so let the light of him be put out forevermore. 

_ May the Father who created man curse him. May 
the Son who suffered for us curse him. May the Holy 
Ghost which was given to us in our baptism curse 
him. May the Holy Cross which Christ (for our sal- 
vation triumphing over his enemies) ascended, curse 
him. May the Holy and Eternal Virgin Mary, Moth- 
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er of God, curse him. May St. Michael, the advocate 
of holy souls, curse him. May all the angels and 
archangels, principalities and powers, and all the 
heavenly armies, curse him. May St. John the pre- 
cursor, and St. John the Baptist, and St. Peter, and 
St. Paul, and St. Andrew, and all other Christ’s apos- 
tles together, curse him. And may the rest of his dis- 
ciples and the four Hyangelists (who by their preach- 
ing converted the universal world), and may the holy 
and wonderful company of martyrs and confessors 
(who by their holy works are found pleading to God 
Almighty), curse him. 

May the Choir of the Holy Virgins (who for the 
honor of Christ have despised the things ot the world) 
damn him; may all the saints (who from the begin- 
ning of the world and everlasting ages are found to 
be beloved of God) damn him; may the heavens and 
the earth, and all the holy things remaining therein, 
damn him. ne 

May he be damned wherever he be, whether in the 
house or in the field, whether in the highway or the 
byway, whether in the wood or the water, or wheth- 
er in the church. May he be cursed in living and in 
dying, in eating and drinking, in fasting and thirst- 
ing, in slumbering and sleeping, in watching or walk- 
ing, in standing or sitting, in lying down or walking, 
aungendo, cacando, and in blood-letting. 

May he be cursed in all the faculties of his body. 
May he be cursed inwardly and outwardly. May he 
be cursed in his hair. May he be cursed in his brains, 
May he be cursed in the crown of his head and in bis 
temples. In his forehead and in his ears. In his eye- 
brows and in his cheeks. In his jawbones and in his 
nostrils. In his foreteeth and in his grinders In his 
lips and in his throat. In his shoulders and in his 
wrists. In his arms, his hands, and in his fingers. 

May he be damned in his mouth, in his breast, in 
his heart, and in all the viscera of his body; may he 
be damned in his veins and in his groin, in his thighs 
and genital organs, in his hips and in his knees, in his 
legs, feet, and toenails! 

May he be cursed in all the joints and articulations 
of his members. From the top of his head to the sole 
of his foot may there be no soundness in him. 

May the Son of the living God, with all the glory 
of his majesty, curse him; and may Heaven, with all 
the powers that move therein, rise up against him, 
curse and damn him! 


Amen. So beit. Amen. 


An aged brother, near the close of the meeting, was 
particularly desired to present some of the facts of his 
experience ; and the one he chose was a narrative of 
the proceedings (in which he had taken part) of that 
famous meeting where “more than forty of them ”— 
just the number who formerly banded themselves to- 
gether against Paul—held a meeting for the express 
and single purpose of praying against Theodore 
Parker. This venerable conspirator stated that he 
and the others had joined in continuous praying for 
about the space of an hour—one following another, 
without rising from their knees—and that the burden 
of each prayer was that God would either convert 
Theodore Parker, “if he could,” or else—some said— 
“remove him; some, “silence him;” some, “ take 
him away!” They all agreed not only in requesting, 
but vehemently urging this “taking off,” as Macbeth 
called it), leaving the means to the disposal of the 
hearer of the prayer; but insisting—and some of 
them, said the venerable conspirator, even ‘seeming 
to demand ”—that the work be done. And, he sol- 
emnly added, not many months after this, Theodore 
Parker’s health failed, and two years after he was 
dead. 

The feeling of the meeting seemed to agree with 
the obvious feeling of the speaker that this was a case 
of “ answer to prayer,” and a matter especially appro- 
priate for rehearsal on Thanksgiving Day. ‘The ven- 
erable conspirator, however, omitted to state what 
we know from the testimony of another person proy- 
identially present at that curse-meeting, though not 
sympathizing with it—namely, that the desired ar- 
rest of Mr. Parker’s voice or life might take place on 
the Sunday next to follow, before he could again ad- 
dress his vast congregation in the Music Hall; and 
the reason offered by one or more of them for asking 
Divine interposition,—“ Thou knowest, O Lord, that 
we cannot answer him!” 

I could not but reflect what the forty imprecators 
would have thought of it if, while Thomas Sims was 
locked up in our court-house, and Deacon Safford 
was preventing even prayer for his deliverance, two- 
score of Abolitionists had been foolish and wicked 
enough to pray i concert for a sudden taking-off of 
the said deacon; and if—when the deacon, years af- 
ter, had died a natural death--they who thus prayed 
had devoutly referred to this fact as an answer to 
prayer, what would have been thought of such an in- 
ference from such premises? 

>< 

Hon. Israel §.-Diehl, late-U. 8. consul at Java, has 
been lecturing in Pittsburgh on “Bible Lands,” Bab- 
ylon and Nineveh, etc. Many things among the peo- 
ple of those countries, he said, we might well imi- 
tate. In allthe millions of these Asiatic people, 
drunkenness and rum-shops are unknown. The 
same is true of swearing. If aman swears, the first 
duty of any man that hears him is to knock him 
down. Imagine what would happen if such were 
the practicein this country! When they want to 
say anything bad ofa man, they say “he is as dirty as 
a Christian.”—WV. Y. Independent. 

pe 

The Woman Question :—“ Can you let me have $20 
this morning ?” 

The Man Question :—“ What did you do with that 
$1 I gave you last week?” 


SUNDAY SECULAR LECTURES. 


[Can any liberal person read such a diatribe as this, 
especially the lines we have italicised, without per- 
ceiving the aggressive and tyrannical character of 
orthodox superstition? Orthodoxy persecutes to the 
dimit of its ability snd courage; and we have the wis- 
dom of our secularized American system to thank 
that this limit isso narrow. Let the insight thus un- 
guardedly permitted into the spirit and aims of the 
Y. M. C. A. prevent all lovers of liberty and progress 
from contributing one cent to the support of such an 
institution.— ED. ] 

[From Zion’s Herald.] 

The Chairman of the Old Bay State Course of Lec- 
tures has undertaken, in defiance of the evangelical 
element of Bostoa, to which he is mainly indebted for 
his success as a Manager, to inaugurate a series of 
strictly secular lectures on the evening of every Sun- 
day, atthe Bosten Theatre. When Mr. Thomas 
Hughes was in Boston, he said to his friends that, if he 
had known the theological bias of the Fraternity, he 
would have refused to lecture in their course. “They 
may be good fellows,” he said; “I do not doubt that; 
but their theology is not mine, and if I had known its 
bias, I would not have spoken in the course.” Large 
nunibers of the patrons of the Old Bay State Course 
have supported it for thesamereason. They did not 
choose to encourage the “Fraternity,” knowing that 
whatever profits were made on it would be practically 
an appropriation from them to the upholding of a non- 
evangelical church. 

The first of this series of Sunday lectures was given 
by Gen. Kilpatrick, on the “Battles of the Rebellion ;” 
and the second, on Sherman’s “March to. the Sea.” 
The third is the lecture on ‘‘Dickens,” by George 
William Curtis. The fourth is to be one of Nasby’s 
Comic Lectures! What and who comes next, whether 
Josh Billings or the “Fat Contributor,” we are unable 
to state. 

Gen. Kilpatrick not only glorifies war with all its 
phases of plundering, and deception, and lying, but is 
one of the most rollicking, spread-eagle orators in the 
whole country. He isasort of George Francis Train, 
only with more brains, and more egotism, and more 
common sense. His speeches are totally unfit for de- 
livery in a church even on week days—far less for a 
Sabbath evening. Curtis’s lecture on Dickens is sim- 
ply a literary eulogium of the great novelist. And 
everybody knows Nasby,—and let all who have heard 
him, and admired him on week days, judge whether 
his lectures are fitted to entwine themselves with pul- 
pit or sacramental memories. 

We understand that new tracts are preparing to 
prove that the Sabbath should be disregarded ; and it 
was announced only two weeks ago that “another 
step” toward opening the Public Library on Sunday 
had been gained. Let the vublic get accustomed to 
lectures on all subjects on Sunday evening, and what 
possible reason can be urged why the Theatre should 
not be opened for its usual amusements?, If Kilpat- 
rick in person is. permitted to tell of his exploits, why 
should not Othello by proxy be suffered to narrate his 
adventures ? 

This isa gauntlet of defiance thrown down to the 
evangelical churches of Boston. Mr. Roberts may 
find that in permitting himself to be used by the anti- 
Sabbatical “set,’ he has cut himselfloose from his best 
supporters. We do not believe that after this action, 
Bishop Simpson, or Mr. Punshon, or Mr. Gough will . 
consent to appear under his auspices,unless this course 
is changed. ven those lecturers who speak on Sun- 
day in Boston will, we think, be promptly repaid by not 
being invited lo speak elsewhere. The Young Mens 
Christian Associations of the United States control a 
majority of the lycewms, and they will wage warfare 
against this daring innovation. 

Boston, with its large papal and “free religion” pop- 
ulations, may be conquered by this movement; but 
Boston is not New England, and the evangelical pow- 
er is a unit against it elsewhere and everywhere. The 
daily papers of Boston arestrangely silent ; even those 
that opposed the opening of the Public Library are 
dumb before this bolder stride. We appeal to the 
clergy to make thez voices heard, so that even the 
dailies shall no longer dare to ignore it. 

Managers must be taught that, of they do this thing, 
their evangelical patrons will withdraw from their week- 
day courses ; and we must make lecturers feel that, if 
they kneel to the Baal of Boston anti-Sabbatarian opinion, 
the evangelical power in every other city will be brought 
to bear against them.  Wiil the churches speak ? 

That there may be occasions for certain kinds of 
addresses, is possible. But these should be com- 
menced and ended as at all other religious meetings. 
Punshon, Beecher, Gough might speak to religious 
edification. Anna Dickinson, of aSunday night, por- 
trayed, in the Boston theatre, the terrible state of the 
Mormon women. It wasa missionary speech, solemn 
and tearful. The service was opened with prayer. 
Yet if this should be used as an excuse for Curtis and 
Kate Field discoursing on Dickens, then its repetition 
should never be permitted. We urge the successful 
manager of the Bay State to abandon what will prove 
an unsuccessful yenture, degrading at once to 
morals and religion, and not increasing his own in- 
come or reputation. 

—_———__s oo 

A clergyman, reading a chapter of the Bible for 
his congregation, found himself at the bottom of the 
page with the words, “And the Lord gave Noaha 
wife,” then, turning over two pages instead of one, 
he continued, “and he pitched her within and with- 
out with pitch.” 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


THIS PORTION OF THE INDEX IS DEVOTED TO 
THE SPECIAL INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AND IS UNs 
DER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF ITS SECRE- 
TARY. 


OFFICERS OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT—Octavius B. Frothingham, New York City. 

Vick PrESIDENTs—Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., 
Rowland Connor, Boston; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newport, R. I. 

SEORETARY—Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

AssisTaANT SECRETARY—Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, 19 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

TREASURER—Richard P. Hallowell, 98 Federal Street, Boston. 

Drirectors—Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles K. 
Whipple, Boston ; Mrs. Hdnah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Francis E. Abbot, Toledo, Ohio; John Weiss, Watertown 
Mass.; Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mags. 


LEAVE-TAKING, 


With this issue of THE INDEX, this Depart- 
ment of the paper, specifically devoted to the 
interests of the Free Religious Association, 
is abolished. There is nd reason for this ex- 
cept that it is thought that a more satisfac- 
tory arrangement to all concerned can now 
be made. The purely official and technical 
matter pertaining to the Association is not 
sufficient to fill the allotted space every week ; 
and, though it was not intended that any 
very rigorous rule in this respect should be 
observed, yet there has been some natural em- 
barrassment at times with regard to the in- 
sertion of other matter than that which 
would properly come in this class. I have 
endeavored to use the utmost care on this 
point. But I wish to say here that, whenever, 
aside from reporting the doings of the Asso- 
ciation or of the Executive Committee, I 
have expressed in these columns opinions 
concerning the principles or movement which 
the Association represents, if has been with 
no thought of being understood as speaking 
for anybody but myself. At the same time 
I trust that these opinions have not been so 
individual that they could not be endorsed 
by the great body of the members of the As- 
sociation, And I should be very sorry if any 
member has felt aggrieved by anything that 
has been said in this Department. I am 
vastly more desirous to serve the interests of 
mental and spiritual freedom than to push 
any opinions of my own. And it is because 
I believe that the Free Religious Association 
represents these interests and seeks through 
them to establish a purer and grander human 
fellowship than is possible under the auspices 
of any sect or within the limits of any speci- 
fic religion, that I have been drawn to it and 
haye consented to stand as one of its officers. 
The office itself would rebuke me, were] ever 
to lose sight. of the fact, that on matters of 
opinion and belief I have no more claim to 
speak for the Association than has any other 
member. 

Yet it is believed that this Department 
has not been by any means useless, however 
meagre its contents may sometimes have 
seemed. I+ has been the means of bringing 
the Association to the knowledge of some 
people-who knew nothing of its existence be- 
fore. It has afforded a convenient place for 
advertising its meetings and publications, and 
for correcting public misrepresentations of its 
objects. It has been, indeed, no small ad- 
yantage to the Association to have had these 


two or three columns each week as an organ 
of communication with the public. And the 
Executive Committee feel very grateful to the 
editor and proprietors of Tur INDEX for the 
free use of this space during the past year. 
The understanding being clear at the outset 
that neither party was to be in any way re- 
sponsible for the work of the other, this un- 
derstanding has been strictly observed 
throughout the year, and the co-operation has 
been uniformly harmonious. and pleasant. 
And the Department is now abandoned, not 
because it might not still be an advantage to 
keep it, but because, looking at all sides of the 
question, it is believed something better may 
be done. What the new arrangement is the 
editor has announced elsewhere. It is suf- 
ficient to say here that some of the prominent 
officers of the Association and friends of the 
free religious movement, besides the editor, 
will have a page set apart for their exclusive 
use as Editorial Contributors each week ;— 
for which, however, they will write simply in 
their individual capacity, and utterly inde- 
pendent of their official relation to the Asso- 
ciation or toeach other. They may, perhaps, 
sometimes write of the Association,—of its 
principles and proceedings,—but each, when 
so writing, will wish to be understood as giv- 
ing simply his own view. The Free Religious 
Association, as such, will have no Department 
in Tue INDEX after this number, and no re- 
sponsibility for any portion of its contents. 
But, though this Department is abandoned, 
the Association is not abandoned. That, on 
the contrary, is more vigorous and active 
than ever. Every year, every month, is dis- 
closing more and more of the grandeur of its 
aim and the magnitude of its possibilities. 
For myself, 1 was never more hopeful than 
now. So far from looking back upon these 
four years as failure, I am struck with awe as 
I look into the future and behold the vast 
comprehensiveness of the movement into 
which this little organization of ours may 
open. I want to devote myself to nothing 
better, to nothing grander, to nothing more 
sacred. What is there more sacred, and that 
has a better promise, than this attempt to 
draw warring sects and nations and religions 
out of their hostilities and strifes into fellow- 
ship on the basis of mutual regard for each 
other’s wants and wrongs? Friends and 
brothers, are we awake to the greatness of the 
work, to the greatness of the opportunity ? 


The sects have had their day; the specific - 


religions are losing their authority; the walls 
between nations and races are being. broken 
down. A new era dawns. “With it are com- 
ing scientific fearlessness of inquiry, impartial 
reverence of truth, liberty of thought and act, 
free commerce, a congress of nations, unity 
and brotherhood of race, fraternal justice and 
amity, universal fellowship in spirit. Fellow- 
members of the Free Religious Association, 
this is your era. The great opportunity ealls 
for great devotion. It calls for time, for 
talent, for culture, for money. It demands 
the utmost energies of earnest men and wo- 
men. No nobler cause ever asked for the 
fealty of your hearts and hands. 

Pardon me, brothers, this earnest closing 
word on this closing day of a pleasant year’s 
intercourse on this page. W. J, Porrer, 


CHRISTIANS AND MOHAMMEDANS IN 
ENDIA. 


Mr. Aldrich, a Unitarian Missionary in 
India, thus writes to the Christian Register 


concerning some Mohammedan converts from 
Christianity whom he had visited :— 


I called last Friday at a Mohammedan Mosque or 
Musjid, in the northern part of the city, to see some 
Eurasians who have recently embraced the faith 
of Islam. I found five such persons, two of them 
young men, not more than thirty years of age, and 
the other three forty-five or fifty, Ishouldsay. They 
became Mohammedans about three months ago. They 
were circumcised and submitted to ali the ceremonies 
incumbent upon those who profess that religion. Four 
of them are married men and haye families, but I did 
not see them. I think that they are persons of con- 
siderable intelligence. 

wuHy ? 

They told me that they had always lived in Calcut- 
ta, and had been Christians up to the time of adopt- 
ing their new religion. I tried to find out their 
motives for joining the Mohammedans. They told 
me that they were very poor, and that the Moham- 
medans had been yery kind to them, long before 
they joined them; while on the otber hand the 
Christians, to whom they felt that they had a 
right to look for sympathy and kindness, des- 
pised and shunned them on account of their dark 
skins, treating them as inferiors even in the house of 
worship, outcasting them from all society and broth- 
erly intercourse. With them they said they felt they 
were strangers, but with the Mohammedans they were 
at home. Equals and brothers, and much more of 
the same tenor, they said tome, in what seemed to 
me aspirit of simple-hearted earnestness. One of 
them said, just as I was leaving,—an¢ it struck me 
with great force, because so different from the spirit 
of the great Founder of Christianity—‘I do not 
know what Christianity is like in other places, 
but from what I know of it here it seems to me 
that it is only intended for the rich and titled, those 
who can live in fine houses, and dress in costly gar- 
ments, and especially,” he added bitterly, “men and 
women with white skins, and not poor dark men like 
me. For such asI there seems to be no place in 
Christian society, or in the rich and elegant houses in 
which Christians meet to worship God.” Icouldnot 
help but feel, from what I have seen of Calcutta life, 
that there was too much truth in what he said. Sad 
it is, but true, that such things are permitted; that 
the pure Gospel of Jesus is so shamefully perverted, 
and that such unworthy acts are committed in the 
name of Christianity. But a just God will not per- 
mit these things to last forever. A day of settlement 
must come when the wronged shall be righted, the 
oppressed and downtrodden shall lift their heads in 
hope and joy, the poor aud despised shall be treated 
as men and brothers, and, better than all, a black 
skin shall not deprive a man of all the rights that be- 
long to manhood, and rule him out of all Christian 
fellowship and sympathy, as at present. 


————$——_—o2 > —__§__ 
PUBLICATIONS, 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL 
MeetinG of the Frege Rexicious Assocrarron for 
1870, can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 
W. J. Porrer, New Beprorp, Mass. It contains 
addresses by O. B. FrorHineHAM, on “The Idea of 
the Free Religious Association ;’ Dayip A, Wasson, 
on “ The Nature of Religion ;’ Mrs. E. D, Carney, 
on “ Religion as a Social Force ;’ F. E, Axor, on 
“The Future of Religious Organization as affected 
by the Spirit of the Age ;” 5. Jonson, on “The Nat- 
ural Sympathy of Religions ;’ Rasgsr Wisk, on 
“ The Universal Elements in Judaism ;” Cox. T. W. 
Hiegernson, on ‘‘Mohammedanism:” Wm. H. 
CHANNING, on “ The Religions of China ;’ W. J. 
Porrer, on “ The Religions of India ;’ and an ab- 
stract of a discussion on the “Relation of Religion to 
the Public School System of the United States.” 
Lhis Report ts specially representative of the princt- 
ples of the Association. Price 50 cents. In packages 
of five or more 380 cents each. Also CHANNING’S 
Address on “Tim RELIGIONS oF CHINA,’, (a careful 
and instructive essay, of particular interest at this 
time to Americans) in a separate pamphlet for 20 
cents, 

The AnnvuAL Report for 1868 and 1869 (at 40 
and 50 cents respectively), Rev. Samuel Johnson’s 
essay on “Tire Worsaip GF Jesus” (60 cents), and 
an essay on “REASON AND REVELATION,” by Wm. 
J. Potter (10 cents), all published through the Asso- 
ciation, can also be obtained by applying to the Sec- 
retary. 

The Report for 1868 contains a letter from the 
celebrated Hindu Theist, Kesuusp CHunDER SEN‘ 
on the “Origin and Aims of the Brahmo Somaj,” 
also an address by WENDELL PuILuips, on “Relig- 
ion and Social Science ;” a letter by M. D. Conway, 
on ‘Religious Movements in England,” and speeches 
by Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, RopertT COoLLYER, 
CHARLES II. Matcoum, JoHN Wetss, and others. 
The Report for 1869 has addresses by RaLpH 
Watpo Emerson, D. A. Wasson, JULIA WARD 
Howe, C. A. Bartot, Pror. Denton, Horacn 
Seaver, Lucy Srons, and others. 


An old agricultural laborer in England tried a mus- 
cular method of evangelizing his family. Being re- 
monstrated with by the pastor for not “bringing up” 
his boys as he should, he replied,—“ I dunno ow’ tis, 
sir; L order ’em down to pray, night and mornin’, 
and when they won't go down, I knocks ’em down; 
and yet they ain’t good !” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE INDEX 


PROSPECTUS FOR [87/I. 


THE INDEX was established in November, 1°69, and is just 
closing its first yearly volume. 

We deem it proper, therefore, to submit the following Pro- 
spectus of Volume II for 1871, and ask the friends of the cause 
it represents to make active efforts to increase its circulation 
and usefulness. There is quite a large number of persons in 
almost eyery community, both in the church and out of it, who 
would subscribe for such a paper, if the matter was properly 
presented to them, and especially if they were urged a little to 
do so by aneighbor. We cannot afford to send out travelling 
agents, nor would they succeed s0 well in getting names as 
persons of local influence. We therefore have determined to 
use the funds it would cost to get our paper before the people, 
in another way, namely, in the purchase of articles of value 
to be given as premiums to-those who make up lists of subscri- 
bers; thus presenting to the friends of free thought and pure 
religion the double motiye of doing good and getting paid for 
it. 

N.B. The subscription price of Taz InpEX is Two Do1- 
LARS a year in each and every case, invariably in advance 


PREMIOMS. 


—— 


For Fifty Names, we will give one of Prince & Co’s 
four Octaye Melodeons (price $65,) or a complete copy of 
CuamBers’ Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, in ten vol 
umes (price $50). 


For Forty Names, we will give a Wilson’s Family 
Sewing Machine, one of the best Machines made. 


For Wwenty-Five WNames, Webster’s Royal Quarto 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary (price $12), or one of the fol- 
lowing Chromos: 


The Three Tom-Boys (Prang’s), pricC.......6...ereceeee $15.00 
Winter in the Forest 20828) oo... occu tes anoe se ametan 12.09 
Waterme the Horses, 21x29)... 4.0/0 ci. dsccwnaes «jcuumae selene « 12.00 
For Ten Names, one of the following Chromos: 
WHITTIER’s Barcfooted Boy, (Prang’s) price............ $5.00 
‘The Unconscious Sleeper, 14217 r.. 2. Se a sity ew wece ces 6.0 
MEL. Blanc, ‘2OR26 .-tiwtaibis ae <i<.o/ <i hieciainis aM aber states ieretsiaie ota emis 7.50 


Ora copy of Lucxy’s History of European Morals, 2 vols 6.00 
MAx MueEtteEr’s Chips from a German Work-Shop, 2 vols 5.00 


EMeERsON’s Prose Works, 2 vols......-......20.0--, Seente 5.00 
Wetss’s Life and Correspondence of THEoporE PARKER, 
2 WOMUING Gs) yu.cho/sieis eons vvatets aM sat wales ietasove/oh aReE ate sie anaysranei sete 6.00 


Kor Five Names, a bound yolume of Tre InpEx, for 
1870. (Price $2.50.) Ora copy of one of the following works, 
(post paid) : 


DaRnwEr's Origin of Species price... oc. vee ccce ewe oes $2.00 
Luszock’s Origin of Civilization, price... ..............-. 2.00 
Essays in Criticism, by Marrurw ARNOLD, price......... 2.00 
Tablets, by A. BRonson Aucor7, with portrait,price...... 2.00 
Any volume of the writings of TuEoDORE PARKER or Hen- 

BY D. THOREAU, Cache 20.55. oti... cegeutas, dans cvs ecenete ce 2.00 
On the Heights AwerBACr s..fseceecs a ov cesdecde sect 2.00 


For Four Names, a copy of Tur InpEx for 1871, or one 
of the following books (post paid): 


Emerrson’s Society and Solitude,price.................005 $1.75 
Nathan the Wise, a dramatic poem translated from 
Lussine by ELLEN FROTHINGHAM, price..............4. 1.75 
Huxuey’s Lay Sermons and Addresses,...............000¢ 1.75 
Speeches and Lectures, by WENDELL PHILLIPS,..........- 1.50 
Historic Americans, by THEODORE. PARKER, price........ 1.50 
A copy Of De wpenolgieOi ci tye tain eitets cele 6 si « ciaileverstesle wo sie 2.00 
Or The MLOMO TERN IOUINGL: (cee. babes cee anee se gio tacs 2.00 
CASH PREMIUMS. 
Wor 75 Names,........ 50 Dollars in Greenbacks 
For 50 Names,........ 25 Dollars in Greenbacks 
Wor 25 Names,........15 Dollars in Greenbacks 
Wor 10 Names,......... 5 Dollars in Greenbacks 


Wor less than 10 Names, a Cash Commission 
of Twenty per Cent, 


Any book in the above list will be sent by us post-paid upon 
the receipt of price. 


N. B.—WNaimes need not all come from one post office. We 
will send the paper whereyer directed, and let the names count 
asclubs. Specimen Copies sent to all who enclosea three cent 
postage stamp. Address 


EF, KE. ABBOT, Editor, 
DRAWER 38, ToLEDO, On10, 


Guardian Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


CRGANIZED A.D. 1858. 


M. @. Waggoner, Gen. Supt. for Ohio, Mich. & Ind, 
‘JUOpMIIUPIOdNY [iou9y Jujsissy “poopy yy cour 


Office We. 154 Summit Street, 


E.F.MUNGER, ) 
CHAS. M. LANG, 5 


WALTER C. SCOTT, Local Agent, 152 Summit St. 


Special Agemts—Kelly Bros., 22 Snmmit Street. 

Office Riours—From 7 in the morning till 9 at night. 

TWedical Hxaminers—Drs. Samuel 8. Thorn and T. J. 
Eaton Toledo, O. {18y1] 


General Agents. 


H. M. EDSON, A. TERRY. 


EDSON & TERRY, 


DEN TISTs, 


ROOMS 8 & 9 GRADOLPH BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
apl6 lyr 


IMPORTER 
Fine Chemicals, Drugs, and Toilet Articles. 


Brandies, Wines & Liquors for medicinal purposes 
only. Also Proprietor of 
Toledo Tonic Bitters, 


Greatest Remedy known for general debility. 


L. &. MULFORD, 


23 Summit Sireet, Corner Perry, Toledo, Ohio 
15-ly 


THE CELEBRATED 


CRAIG 


is an optical wonder; reveals thousands of the hidden 
Wonders of Nature; is of permanent use and practical 
availability, combining instruction with amusement, and never 
losing its interest. It magnifics 


TEN THOUSAND TIMES, 


a power equal to other Microscopes of many times itscost. Re- 
veals countless little worlds all around us, teeming with life, 
which to the naked eye must forever remain a sealed book—as 
Eels in Vinegar, Animals in Water, Cheese Mites, Sugar and 
Itch Insects, Milk Globules, Claws and Hairs of Insects, Hun- 
dreds of eyes ina single eye of a Fly, Dust of a Butterfly’s 
Wings to be perfectly formed Feathers, the much talked of 
Trichina Spiralis, or Pork Worm, which was first discovered 
in America with this Microscope. 

It is of infinite value to professional men, to teachers, and to 
students, but NOWHERE Is IT OF GREATER VALUE THAN AT THE 
FAMILY TABLE, Within the reach of every member. It will de- 
ligtit yourself, your children, and your friends during the long 
winter evenings. It will show you adulterations or un- 
cleanliness of yarious kinds in food, as sugar, tea, bread, 
meat, etc. 


It is of Inestimable Value to the Farmer 


in examining insects which prey upon his crops. The power 
of a $50 Microscope, and so simple in its construction that any 
child can use it understandingly, and_with appreciation. 

A Beautiful Present—Elegant, Instructive, Amusing, and 
Cheap. Over 60,000 sold. 

During the past six years its worth has been testified to by 
thousands of Scientific Men, Farmers, School Teachers, Stu- 
dents, Physicians, Heads of Families, and others. 


PRICH, $3.00—Sent by Mail Post-paid. 


Every instrument is neatly boxed, and handsomely labelled 
with full directions for use. Thousands have been sent by mail. 
Address, W. J. LINESS & CO., 
Cnicago. 


MRE! FREE?! 


“THE MICROSCOPE,” a Monthly Journal of Information 
for the People—the mysteries of Nature explained—interesting 
information on the wonders of Creation—stories, sketches, etc. 
Terms $1.00 per year. This Journal will be sent FREE tor one 
year to any one purchasing a Craig Microscope at the regular 
price, $3.00. (Craig Microscope will be sent post-paid.) 

For sample copy, and our beautifully illustrated and descrip- 


tive circulars, and eight pages of testimonials of Craig Micro- 
scope, send six cents for postage to ' 


W. J. LINESS & CO., 


Opticians, and Sole Proprietors of Craig and Novelty Micro- 
scope, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS and DEALERS, this Microscope sells in every 
family on its merits, when exhibited. Larner Prorits, Send 
for terms. 53t2 
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FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR 1871. a 


Tse Fist EpI7TIon oF ONE HUNDRED AND. 
Firry THousAND copies of Vick’s Illustrated Cata= 
logue of Seeds and Floral Guide, is published and 
ready to send out—100 pages, and an Engraving of almost 
every desirable Flower and Vegetable. It is elegantly prinied 
on fine tinted paper. illustrated with Three Hundred fine Wood 
Engrayvings and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and the most instructive Fioral Guide 
published. A GERIXZAN EDITION published, in all 
other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as possible, 
without application. Sent to all others who order them for 
Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Profitable.and useful employment in canvassing for the 
Monthly and Weekly editions of the Christian at Work. 
Rev. Stephen Hf. Tyng, Jr., Editor in Chief. NOW DE- 


NOMEEINATIONAL, Address : 
52t4 . W. Apams, 27 Beekman St., New York. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE RADICAL. 


Persons wishing to complete their sets of THE RADICAL 
by adding the First VoLtumgE, which has been for some time 
out of print, can do so by at once sending me their orders. 
reprinting this volume in part, I can supply 100 copies. To be 
able to do this, I am obliged to fix the price at $5.00. This wlll 
secure & Copy, sent to any address post paid. ‘ 

Volume 2,3, 4, and 5, will be sent, post paid, for $3.50 each, 

Single copies of THE RADICAL 35 cts. . 

The May number contains Mr, Wasson’s review of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s Religion. y 

The June numoer contains Mr Frothingham’s article on 
‘* What is Religion for?” 

Address S. H. MORSE, office of ‘* The Radical”? Boston, 

Mass. 


= 


ANTED-—AGENTS., ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides, and is fully licensed. The best and cheap- 


est Family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO.. Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. yt 


Ministers and Singers 
will find these particularly 
Adapted tothe Voice. 
They contain no Cubebs, 
are very palatable, and act 

Wi like acharm, Superior 
EE GE to all others for 


ees bff ~s 
Colds, Sere Throat, Bronchial and ail Lung Difficulties. 


RUSHTON’S (F. V.) COD LIVER OIL, for Consumption and 
Scrofula; the first introduced; freshand pure. Sold by Drug- 
gists generally. 483. 


A. I. GROVER, 


Attorney at law. 
AND 
WESTERN COLLECTOR, 
EARLVILLE, LA SALLE CO., ILL. 


Refers by Permission to 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS & CO., Boston, Mass, 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New Yor. y : 
J.J. DONALDSON, NationaL Bank oF North ANERICA 
New York. 
JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., CHIcAGo. 
Aes <7 R. HAIGHT, Banxenr, EARLVILLE, ILL. 
44-56. 


Agents Wanted Kor 


THE Containing Fleetwood’s “Life of Christ,” ‘Lives 
of the Apostles, Evangelists and Martyrs :’’ Dod- 


LIGHT dridge’s ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity :”’ ‘‘History 
OF of the Jews,’ by Josephus; ‘tA History of all 
THE Religious Denominations,” with treatises and 


tables relating to events connected with Bible 
WORLD. Fistor, containing many fine Engravings. The 
whole forming a complete Treasury of Christian Knowledge. 
W.FLINT & CO., No. 268. 7th St., Phila., 6 Custom House 
Place, Chicago, and 176 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. (48m3. 
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A WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 


ERE ES RELI GrEtOMNW 
Published by the 


Index Association, at ToLEpo OHIO, 
FRANCIS HE, ABBOT, Editor. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year. 


Advertisements taken for THE INDEX by all responsible 
Advertising Agents. 


Address, 
FRANCIS EH. ABBOT, 


Lock Box 38, Toledo, Ohi. 


AGENTS :— 
TouEpo, O., Henry S. S'reszis, 115 Summit St. 
To.Epo, O., Jutius T. Frey,47 Summit St. | 
New York, N. Y., Dion Tuomas, 142 Nassau St. 
Boston, Mass., Crospy & DAMRELL, 100 Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, O., HAwLEY’s News Deport, 164 Vine St. 
Sr. Louris, Mo., WARREN CHasE, 601 North Fifth St. . 
DETROIT, ‘Miox., Wu. E. Tunts.. 86 Woodward Av. 
Syracuss, N. Y., Lewis & WuHrwan, 7 Granger Block. 
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